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; FOREWORD 
es es 


yaaa YEAR We Strive to produce an INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC that is better 
than the previous one. If the Editor or staff were inclined to rest on any 
achieved laurels, we have constantly looming over us a whip-cracking Simon 
Legree in the ‘visible form of Dan Golenpaul who, from the day he conceiv ° 
the idea of this almanac, has never weakened in his determination to make t “y 
an. ‘ever-changing and.an always-improving annual. This year, in addition 

; making needed revisions and many improvements and bringing text, chart 
and figures up to date, we have enlarged our Crossword Puzzle Guide th 

c proved such a popular feature when we launched it last year. The reader m: 
notiée that we are experimenting in what we think is an improved method of 
Presenting News and Chronology. Because of important action taken by Co 
gress late in 1951, we have done a special section on Federal Taxes apart if 
the regular tax section. We believe this will be helpful to harassed taxpa) 
particularly those who wrestle in agony with their own personal income 


returns. Our chief aim has been simplification. One challenge that has faced i 
ws 


us year by year since we set up in the business of putting out almanacs—an ne 
this 1952 edition is our sixth effort—has been to improve the Ander. ele 


We owe Grae) to many persons and eradnizations for aid and comfort 
production of this volume—to State and City officials, to Marcus pc ‘Sop 


yond the call of duty, and to Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge, responsible Fae, 
and typography, the presentation that makes the difference between 


* 


@5587 er 


Address all Correspondence to 
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-NEWS RECORD OF 1951 
ere, : 


gators specific information concerning the Korean War, the Japanese peace trea General M: c : 
Arthur, and the Federal trials is given under separate atdicles which folios ) $ 


JANUARY, 1951 
\HE YEAR OPENED in gloom. The Presi- nal Security and Individual Rights 
dent had just declared a national state formulate policy against subversion. 
‘of emergency. American troops were tak- 25 West Germany gives labor unions 50 
: ing a terrible beating in Korea from the voice in management of coal and stee 
Chinese Communists, and the U. N. forces companies in Ruhr. 
(mostly our men) were retreating—down 26 U. S. freezes most wages as of Jan. 25, 
‘past the 38th Parallel—down past Seoul— most prices as of highest point reac 
A leek a tbh MacArthur was asking between Dec. 19—Jan. 25. 4 
ashington whether we had reckoned with 0 
Bee ity of being driven out of Korea, tore Oe Sor iesicr teow stomiaieam 
‘altogether ... At home, the land echoed 
with “The Great Debate.” Truman, worry- 
-ing about Europe’s military nakedness, 
wanted to send. American troops over there. 
_ Sen. Taft said that Truman already had 
“usurped authority” in plunging into the 
Korean warfare, and that he had no right 
‘to dispatch more troops to Europe. Herbert 
Hoover said it was no use, anyway; the 
best we could do against a Russian inva-, 
‘sion of Europe would be to fight it by sea 
and air ... War scare was in full bloom. 
Since Christmas, New Yorkers had been 
buying 25% above normal in department 
_ stores. Macy’s took full-page ads to tell 
people: “Buy nothing out of fear.” 


1 Congress passes $3.3-billion 
‘profits tax (signed Jan. 3). 

5 Sen. Taft says Truman usurped author- 
ity in sending troops to Korea without 
Congressional approval. 

_ 6 Eisenhower flies to Europe for first sur- 

- vey as supreme commander of Western 

or European army. 

8 Truman bids nation prepare for full 
mobilization; asks 50,000-plane indus- 
trial capacity. 

it Truman asserts power to send troops 

abroad without asking Congress, 

a re Truman submits $7114-billion budget 
_to Congress; peacetime record. 
German court sentences Ilse Koch 

to life imprisonment for Buchenwald 

: : atrocities. 


Feb. 1). 


29-30 René Pleven, French Premier, a 
fers with Truman in Washington 
European and Far Eastern proble 


cuts train service. 


FEBRUARY, 1951. 


MINK COAT popped into the sp 

—a good one, too—‘natural 
pastel,” pricéd at $9,540. It kept the 
off Mrs. E. Merl Young, a White E 
stenographer. Prying Senators wo 
whether it could be true that her h 
wielded “influence” with the Rece 
tion Finance Corporation. And the: 
dered whether it was sheer coinci de 
that the mink snuggled around the stel 


exCess= 


proved a loan of $175,000 to the fur. 
- Out in the West, great al 
flashes lit ya the predawn sky as f 


one of the mighty explosions ti 
dice from a “natural” to “snake eyes,’ 
cost him a lot of money .. . In New 
a more sinister gambler was arrested 
lege kids confessed that they he 
bribed to “fix” basketball games i 
son Square Garden. ... But the | 
retained its gay wackiness: cli 
the list of popular songs was. 
entitled, “I Taw a Puddy Tat.” 


fin 


, 16 Stock margin requirements raised to 
18%. 

es Burma court sentences: Dr. Gordon S. 

_ Seagrave, famed as “Burma Surgeon,” 

_ to 6 years in prison for aiding rebels. 

18 Owners give John L. Lewis’ soft-coal 
miners wage boost of $1.60 a day. (Simi- 
lar boost for hard-coal miners Jan. 26.) 
Eric Johnston appointed Economic Sta- 
‘—bilization Administrator. 


ay 
21 
% 


1 More than 100 killed in Alpine ava- 
eenches in three countries. 


1 Eisenhower reports to Con; 
must arm Europe to save U 
2 Truman asks Congress to in 
by $10 billion. ‘ 
3 U. S. sharply restricts civili 
aluminum and rubber. Z 
5 Defense Mobilizer Wilson b 
strikers return, as most trains 
cluding New York commuter 


goes off rails on temporary s C 
pass at Woodbridge, N. J. 


—— at ne ee a re A y 
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8 Truman orders remaining rail strikers 
fired unless they return to work by 
Feb. 10; they do. 


14 Israeli. government of Premier David - 


Ben-Gurion falls. (It is announced Feb. 
25 that cabinet will remain till parlia- 
mentary elections are held.) 


15 Britain nationalizes most of iron and 
steel industry. ; 


18 5 New York City basketball players and 
s their briber jailed for “fixing” games. 


‘19 Truman urges 5-man RFC board be re- 
7 placed by single administrator; Senate 
* continues investigation of “influence.” 


A _ 20 U. S. cuts steel for autos, etc., by 20%. 
: 


21 British jet bomber sets Atlantic record: 
3 4 hr. 40 min. from Northern Ireland to 
. Newfoundland. 


26 22nd Amendment to Constitution, lim- 
- iting President (Truman excepted) to 
two terms, in effect as Nevada ratifies. 


27 Czech government arrests Vladimir 
' Clementis, former Communist Foreign 
Minister, as spy. 


Government limits wage raises to 10% 
over level of Jan. 15, 1950. 


28 Organized labor orders its representa- 

tives out of all government defense and 
' Mobilization agencies as protest. against 
wage-raise limit. 


MARCH, 1951 


(CYUR MODERN SYSTEM of communications 
} entered a new era when the big shots 
_. of the underworld walked into our parlors 
_ yia television. Sen. Kefauver and his Sen- 
ate Crime Investigating Committee pre- 
_ sented such eminent racketeers as Frank 
_ Erickson, wearing a blue pin-stripe suit 
and a handcuff; and Frank Costello, who 
balked at having his face televised but 
let his fluttering hands get in camera 
_' range. People stayed home in millions to 
_ Watch the wonderful show—muchk to the 
_ annoyance of merchants and movie houses, 
_whose business dwindled. ... The rest of 
e Senate, trying to get.a word in edge- 
ise and not succeeding too well, was 
nding up “The Great Debate” which 
had started in January. The neoisola- 
tionists lost. We would send roughly 100,- 
000 more ground troops to Europe to 
Strengthen our democratic allies against a 
ssible Red tidal wave from the East ... 
t+ we learned that totalitarianism wasn’t 
mfined to the Soviet Union. One of the 
eat newspapers of the world was mur- 
red when President Perdn of Argentina 
othered La Prensa to death... Here 
at home we shied so very far away from 
potential dictators that we amended the 
stitution for the first time in 18 years. 
matter how much we may like a future 
ent, we can’t elect him to more than 


> a mel 


< 


ia 


2 Cost-of-living index has risen 1.5% to 
new record of 181.5%. Million workers 
to get “escalator” pay raises. 

4 Barbara Hutton sues for divorce from 
4th husband, Prince Igor Troubetzkoy. 

5 General Motors reports $834,044,039 
profit for 1950—world record, 


_ % Oscar Collazo, Puerto Rican Nationalist, 


gets death sentence for trying to shoot 
his way into President Truman’s Blair 
House residence on Nov. 1, 1950. 


9 Herbert Morrison replaces Ernest Bevin 
as British Foreign Minister. 


10 Czechoslovakia banishes Archbishop 
Josef Beran, Roman Catholic Primate, 

12 Supreme Court refuses to review Alger 
Hiss perjury conviction; he faces 5 
years in prison. 
Senate Crime Investigating Committee 
opens hearings in New York City (hear-~ 
ings last till March 21), 


16 Congressional committee formed in Ar-~ 
gentina to investigate activities of inde- 
pendent newspaper La Prensa; paper 
seized by committee Mar. 20. 


19 G nations initial Schuman plan to pool 
European coal and steel market. : 


24 Argentina announces new way to pro- 
duce atomic energy; American scien- 
tists are skeptical. 

26 21 Western Hemisphere nations confer 

. in Washington to bolster joint defenses 
(adjourn Apr. 7). 

28 President Vincent Auriol of France pays 

state visit to U. S. 


29 Gov, Dewey appoints N. Y. State Crime 
Commission to investigate gangsters. 


APRIL, 1951 


HE NATION was swept by an emotional 

tempest, the like of which rarely had 
been. seen. Truman fired MacArthur from 
his Far East commands. At San Gabriel, 
California, a crowd hanged Truman in ef- 
figy. In Los Angeles, the City Council 
adjourned “in sorrowful contemplation of 
the political assassination of Gen, Mac- 
Arthur.” Flags were lowered to half-staff in 
Massachusetts and Ohio. Old friends came 
to blows: in Seattle, an infuriated logger 


_tried to drown a pal by pushing his head 


in a bucket of beer because the pal stuck 
up for Truman. At the height of the hys- 
teria, MacArthur came home, and probably 
no man in history ever had been acclaimed 
by so many millions of people in a single 
week. New Yorkers decorated the sky over 
his triumphal parade route with a record 
2,852 tons of ticker tape and other paper 
—making a piker out of Lindbergh, who 
was showered with only 1,750 tons back in 
1927, Fifth Avenue’s expensive firm’ of 
Plummer, Ltd., sold thousands of Toby 
jugs that re-created MacArthur in porce= Z 


anevess, which squeezed tears out of 
stony politicians. His last sentence was: 
_ “And like the old soldier of that ballad, 
_ I now close my military career and just 
fade away, an old soldier who tried to do 
_ his duty as God gave him the light to see 
that duty. Good-by.” 


2 Gen. Eisenhower activates SHAPE (Su- 
preme Headquarters Allied Powers, 
', Europe). 
cA Senate approves dispatch of 4 Army 

divisions to Europe, but tells Truman 

to send no more without congressional 

- consent. 

5 Mr. and Mrs. Julius Rosenberg sen- 
tenced to death as atom spies; 3rd de- 
fendent gets 30 years. 

16 Russia announces completion of post- 
_ War 5-year plan, increasing production 

by 73% over 1940. 

' British submarine Affray lost with 175. 
22 Aneurin Bevan resigns as British Min- 
ister of Labour splitting the party. 

_ 3 Czechoslovakia jails AP man William N, 

Oatis on charges of hostile activities. 


¥ se Congress to tighten controls. 

_ 28 Hungary releases Robert A. Vogeler, 
_ American businessman imprisoned as 
oe spy for 17 months. 


80 Tran enacts law for nationalization of 
oil industry. 


Truman submits to Congress $60-billion 
pmulitary budget. 


MAY, 1951 
: Wire THE TEARS dried away, it devel- 
7 hoe in the long, repetitious Senate 


tion for ending the Korean warfare. They 
lid. not agree that we should “go it alone” 
ithout U. N. backing) in bombing and 
blockading Red China. The great hulla- 
baloo about MacArthur began to fade 
ay. ... The warfare in Korea went well. 
American and other U.N. troops beat back 
_ the Communists’ spring offensives, inflict- 
ing terrible toll...iIn New York, the 
N. moved into its shiny new headquar- 
ters in Manhattan; its former home at 
ake Success was promptly converted into 
@ war factory. ...%In Nevada, Rita Hay- 
worth moved into new headquarters far 


fund for their little Geachter; whom she 
_ promised to rear as a Mosicm. . And as 
a sidelight in the march of culture: P. Lo- 
rillard Co. closed its 20-million-pounds-a- 

ear chewing-tobacco plant in Middletown, 
cea, Americans were cpewsne only 


Tea. 1 


half as mush tobacco as they Bo a 
quarter of a century ago. 


1 Senate Crime Investigating Committee 
report accuses former Mayor O’Dwyé 
of permitting growth of crime in ne rs 
YorE City. 

§ Egypt’s King Farouk I wed to 17-y 
old commoner (his second marria 

% Defense Secretary Marshall starts 7-day 
testimony on Senate witness stand r 
garding Gen. MacArthur’s disnmiissal. — 

8 James J. Moran, confidant of forme 
Mayor O’Dwyer, guilty of perjury be re. 
Senate Crime Investigating Comm: 
sentenced (May 11) to 5 ‘Years in pi 
and fined $2,000. : 

9 77 New York City policemen im 
in bookmaking conspiracy. 

10 Panama revolution deposes Preside 
Arnulfo Arias. 

14 Israel and Syria accept U. N. cease-f 
order, ending weeks of border ache 

15 Gen. Omar Bradley says MacArtht 
plan would get the U. S. into “ 
wrong war, at the wrong place, 
wrong time and with wrong ener 

20 Capt. James Jabara, of Wichita 
shoots down his 5th and 6th | 
built MIG-15s; becomes world’s 
jet-plane ace. F 

21 Supreme Court, 6-3, upsets “fa: 
price-fixing laws in 45 states. 

23 American Broadcasting Co. merge 
United Paramount Theaters. a 

24 5,000 U. S. Army troops embark t 
ment Eisenhower’s defense 
Europe. 

27-28 Italian municipal elections t TO 
Communists out of power in 75: 


28 Supreme Court deattont _ give 


29 New York City departme 

mobbed in price war. 
Capt. Charles F. Blair, Jr. flies : 
Norway to Alaska in first ‘solo 


ARLY SUMMER MADNESS nit 
City’s big department sto: 
Macy’s did to Gimbel’s was — 
business. A price war raged. Pa 
Mixmasters. 
From Here to Eternity fror 


bargain: aspirin for 4 cent 
(wholesale cost: 43 cents)—an 
squashed shoppers need it! Bes 
bargain: Arthur Murray Dance Stuc 
tailed the $100 club course (it 
Saturday-night. parties for a 


sty 


$57.50. ... Sharp on the heels of these 
miracles came the first commercial broad- 
easting of color television, courtesy of CBS. 
Among the colors featured were green 
-(chewing gum), blond (Faye Emerson), 
blue (autos) and two shades of red (nail 

* polish and Arthur Godfrey’s hair).... 
And at the end of this marvelous month 

Came the biggest wonder of all. Russia’s 
Mr. Malik calmly remarked over the radio: 
Let’s call it quits in Korea. 


4 Supreme Court, 6-2, upholds convic- 
tion of 11 top U. S. Reds. 


7 U.S. hangs 7 Nazi war criminals—last 
ry of 275 doomed in 1946-47 for execution. 


a eign Office officials have vanished, 

! maybe defecting to Russia. 

°12 N. Y. City narcotics inquiry reveals at 

' least 1,500 high-school students use 
dope. 

_ 18 Hamon de Valera back as Prime Minis- 

' ter of Ireland. 

- 17 Communists lose heavily in French par- 
_ liamentary elections; center parties re- 
tain control. 

‘19 Truman signs bill extending draft 4 
years and lowering draft age to 1814. 
Tran rejects British compromise on oil 
Nationalization and begins to seize 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. properties. 


213 Western powers break off 16-week 
i Paris conference with Russia, saying it’s 
futile. 


25 Commercial color TV inaugurated by 
CBS, 
26 Senate Crime Committee investigates 


_  harcotics; hears dope is epidemic among 
youth. 


JULY, 1951 


_ \uR sores for peace in Korea soared 
4a to the skies. In our optimism we ex- 
_ pected a truce to be declared any minute, 
after the negotiations began in Kaesong, 
_ But the truce talks turned out to be an on- 
_ again-off-again proposition, and our high 

opes withered. Our fury against Russia 
e€—and rose still further when Czecho- 
vakia imprisoned Associated Pressman 
tis after extorting from him a blatantly 
ony confession of spying ... Papa Gov- 
rnment whispered to us that the purchas- 
ng power of the dollar had dropped to an 
-time low. It was worth 53.9 cents as 
pared with the gocd old simoleon of 
939. A market basket of food that cost 
in 1939 grabbed $11.97 out of Mrs. Amer- 
"8 pocketbook now. The New Jersey Bell 
ephone Co. put pot roast cf whale on 
'menu in its company cafeteria for em- 
yees who rebelled at the high price of 
familiar meat. In Portland, Oreg., 
sale of horse meat tripled, and the Oregon 


y Britain discloses that two of its For-— 
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Journal cooking column advised readers 
to use more onions and fewer carrots in 
cooking pot roast of horse, because the 
meat tends to be sweet. 


1 Gov. Dewey starts 6-week tour of Far 
East. 

2 William N. Oatis, AP correspondent, 
“confesses” in Czechoslovakia trial to 
spying; sentenced to 10 years July 4. 

8 Navy reveals Douglas Skyrocket plane 

has flown faster and higher than any 

other plane; presumably, over 1,000 

mph. 

14 former basketball players from 3 

New York City colleges plead guilty to 

“fixing” games. 

11 New York State Court of Appeals up- 
holds releasing school children for re- 
ligious education. 


13 Costliest flood in U. S. history hits 
Kansas City; damage estimated at over 
$1 billion in 4 states. 

15 Joyce Mathews, ex-wife of Milton Berle, 
attempts suicide in apartment of Billy 
Rose. 


16 King Leopold III of the Belgians abdi-~ 
cates in favor of his son, who becomes 
Baudouin I. 

19 Generalissimo Franco reforms Spanish 
Cabinet; reported to have agreed. to let 
U. S. use Spanish air and naval bases, 

20 Assassin kills King Abdullah. of Jordan 
in Jerusalem. 

21 House passes price-control bill. 

24 8 basketball stars of Bradley University, 
Peoria, Ill., arrested in new. basketball 
fix. 

5 European nations reach preliminary 
agreement to pool all military forces. 

25 U. S. indicts for contempt Frank Cos- 
tello, Joe Adonis and Frank Erickson 
for failing to answer Kefauver commit- 
tee questions. 

31 Truman signs new National Defense 
Production Act, but says it does not 
provide tight enough controls. 


AUGUST, 1951 


IX YEARS after the war people took 

along on vacation, of all things, books 
about the war. Topping the best-seller 
lists were James Jones’ From Here to Eter- 
nity, famous for its four-letter words; 
Herman Wouk’s The Caine Mutiny, which 
did very well without naughty words; and 
Gen. Omar Bradley’s A Soldier’s Story. 
But apparently people weren’t reading so 
much: membership of the two big book 
clubs was off one-third from the 1946 
high. Movie attendance also was off about 
one-third (down to 58 million a week). 
Was television the villain? ...In rather 
desultory fashion, we followed the roman- 
tic wanderings of Crooner Frank Sinatra 
and Actress Ava Gardner; said Frank; sol- 


oo 


: mnly, “Tye cared for” Ava a long, fone 
ime, almost a year and a half.”. .. And 
We argued about whether West Point was 
too harsh in dismissing 90 cadets, includ- 
ing most of the football squad, for crib- 
bing in examinations. . Out in Korea 
droned the seemingly endless negotiations 
_ between the Communists and the U. N. 
over the terms of a truce. The dread sus- 
_ picion lingered that the Reds were fooling 
us—using the truce talks as a shield be- 
_ hind which to build up their forces for a 
_- mighty offensive. 


1 Adm. William M. Fechteler named Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

3 West Point dismisses 90 cadets, includ- 
ing most of football team, for cheating 
in exams. ‘ 

7 Navy Viking rocket goes up 135 miles, 
setting record.. 

New York City forbids police to join 
CIO Transport Workers Union. 

8 René Pleven becomes Premier of France 

after month-long Cabinet crisis. 


15 West Berlin police turn back “invasion’’ 
by 9,000 Communists attending World 
Youth Festival in East Berlin. 


‘17 Senate investigating committees vote 
to make no formal report on MacArthur 
inquiry; 2 days later, 8 Republicans, 
however, denounce his ouster and our 
Far East policy. ® 


U. S. arrests 6 more Communist-party: 


21u. Ss. Navy orders construction of 
world’s first atomic submarine. 

22/18-day oil negotiations between British 
and Iranians end in failure. 

24 Government eases wage control to allow 

q wages to rise with cost of pine: 4 

- million to get raises. 

_ 28 Third roundup of U. S. Sommnnnttt 

leaders jails 7 in Hawaii. , 

General Electric offers 2U5 % wage raise 
plus escalator clause. 

_ 30 U.S. signs mutual defense treaty with 

Philippines, 

_- Navy rocket plane breaks altitude rec- 
ord, going more than 13.7 miles up. 
Truman  invycces Des Ree 

- against copper strike. 


SEPTEMBER, 1951. 


Ix years after defeating Japan, we 
; signed a treaty that practically invited 
Biragen to rearm. ... Sugar Ray Robinson 
_ recovered the middleweight Ghanipionship 


4 
¥ 
‘ _ Officials in fourth roundup since June. 


Z 


law 


% 


TKO. The.most celebrated fight of the 
month, though, was between two movie 
ors, Tom Neal and Franchot Tone. Both 
e cooing with, blonde Barbara Payton, 


2 te 


who kept changing her mind about which 
one to marry. Neal broke Tone’s nose and 
cheekbone and lost the girl to him... 
Most celebrated party was tossed by a Mex- 
ican millionaire, Don Carlos de Beistegui 
who invited 3,000 of the world’s ermine- 
and-coronet set to his palace-warming i 
Venice; the party cost him a mere $50,000. 
. Best-advertised girl was Colleen Ka 
Hutchins, of Salt Lake City, chosen ‘Mis: 3 
America of 1952—the oldest to hold thai a, 
title (25) and the heaviest (143 pounds) 
1 Fishing boat capsizes off Montauk, L 
drowning 38. 
3 U. S. Labor Day traffic deaths are 
record toll. 
9 Field Marshal Alexander Papagos’ 
wins Greek election. 
10 Britain imposes 
against Iran. 
Graft trial of 18 New York City polt 
, men opens. 
U. S. plane violates Kaesong neuen 
by error; U. N. Sree ag (Bente 11 


economic bigest as 


contract” with Germany, after col 
ence at Washington. 


15 U. N. Balkans committee accuses Al 
bania, Bulgaria, Poland, Czecho 
yakia, Hungary and Rumania of n 
to foment Communist revolu 
Greece. 

1% Senate Judiciary Committee © 
Truman appointment of two Ee 
federal judges opposed by Sen. E i 
Douglas (D., Ill.). 


18 Congress passes largest Bh ¢ 
ing funds for bases throughout ff non 
Communist world. ~ ‘ Cate " 


19 Bookmaker Harry Gross refuses to \ 
tify at New York City trial of se a 
men; they go free. 1, 

20 Ford Frick elected Commi 
Baseball.‘ 
North Atlantic. Council, meeting in 
tawa, votes to admit Greece, Turi 

23 George VI of England operates 
lung ailment.’ ; 

25 Brooklyn grand jury demands — 

, York City oust several dozen high 
lice officers who were in graft 2. 

26 U. S., Britain and France pr Po: 
vising Italian peace treaty 
rearm. 

2% Harry Gross, kingpin New } 
maker, sentenced to 12 year: in ] 
Iranian troops seize huge Angl 

» Oil Co.’s refinery at Abadan. 

29 U. S. population center is farm 
north-northwest of Olney, 5 


- OCTOBER, 1951 

.HE FLAMES OF REVOLT against the Brit- 
ish lit up the Moslem skies over the 
fiddle East. Iran succeeded in kicking out 


a few days later the Egyptians tore up 
reaty and tried to oust British troops 


was the crumbling of a once-great em- 
Said the British: We will stay, even 
we have to shoot; and they did shoot. 
... In their hour of crisis and bewilder- 
ment, the British returned to power (albeit 
@ minority vote) a man named Church- 
...iIn Denver the State Industrial 
[ mission ruled that a University of 
er football player was entitled to back 
for the time he had been docked when 
ble to play because of an injury.... 
a town named Nahant, Mass,, a fifteen- 
ld baby-sitter found $18,000 in bills 
octor’s home, and promptly hopped 
or New York with two girl pals to 
| $3,000 in a day for clothes, jewelry 
gh living. ... The Department of 
lture displayed a gray dress that 
‘like flannel, but was made of corn. 


by a 


Security Council takes up British- 


fo} Paria for month’s tour. 
fohammed Mossadegh, Premier of 

n, flies to New York to state his side 
f oil dispute with Britain. 


t announces it will oust British 
‘Suez and Sudan. 


for armed forces. 


M. Boyle, Jr., quits as Demo- 
> National Chairmany after Con- 


>remier Mossadegh, addressing 
New York, denics it has juris- 
_ over oil dispute with Britain. 


rejects U. S. plan for joint de- 

Middle East. 

obert A. Taft announces candi- 

or Republican Presidential nomi- 
a July, 1952, 

’s Premier, Liaquat Ali Khan, 

assassin. . 

efusing to remove troops from 

| 12 Egyptian rioters. 


S passes $5,691,000 tax bill, 


20 


22 


23 


26 


28 


31 


il 


13 


Truman Sulean resolution ending state 
of war with Germany. 

82nd Congress adjourns until Jan, 8. It 
voted record peacetime appropriations 
of $91 billion. 

Truman nominates Gen. Mark Clark as 
first Ambassador to Vatican. ; 
British seize rail centers in Suez. 
Truman giyes Philip C. Jessup interim 
appointment as delegate to U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, despite Senate’s failure 
to approve. 

White House discloses third Soviet 
atomic explosion. 

Truman announces he will mais give 
Gen. Clark interim appointment. 


New York longshoremen, on strike 12 
days, reject Truman appeal to return 
to work. 


U. S. tests atomic “baby bomb” in 
Nevada. 


Frank E. McKinney, Indiana banker, 
named new Democratic National Chair- 
man. 

Princess Elizabeth and Prince Philip of — 
England visit Washington. 


NOVEMBER, 1951 


Prices on liquor, cigarettes, automo- Se 
biles go up as new tax law takes effect. 


5,000 troops take part in first atomic ri 
warfare maneuver in history in Nevada, 


Eisenhower arrives in U. S.; summoned 
by Truman for conference about NATO; 
refuses to talk politics. 


U. S., Britain and France ask U. N. to 
survey possibility of free elections 
throughout Germany. : 


Nobel Peace Prize for 1951 awarded to 
Leon Jouhaux, French trade-union 
leader, ~ « 4 


N.Y.C. elects Rudolph Halley, former — 
Kefauver committee counsel, as Presa 
dent of City Council. 


U. S., Britain and France offer arms 
reduction plan at U. N. General As- 

sembly session in Paris. (Nov. 6—Rase 
scoffs at it.) 


failure. 


Juan D. Peron re-elected Presiden 7 
Argentina by 2-to-1 vote. i; 


U. N. General Assembly defeats R: 
on four items of the agenda: (1) 
ing Red China will not be discusse 
(2) Investigation of the possibilit, 
all-German free elections will be 
sidered; also (3) Yugoslavia’s: 
that Russia and its rapew re 


: 4 arshal ‘Tito; and (4) Na- 
tionalist: ‘China’s charge that Russia 
threatens the peace of the Far East. 


44 Gov. Earl Warren, of Calfornia, an- 
nounces his candidacy for Republican 
Presidential nomination. 


_ 15 Nobel award for chemistry divided be- 
- tween Professors Edwin M. McMillan 
_ and Glen T. Seaborg of University of 
California. Sir John Douglas Cockcroft 
and Dr. Ernest T. Walton share physics 
_ prize. Pir Lagerkvist received the Nobel 
é Prize for Literature. 
_ 18 Premier Mossadegh of Iran flies home 
after six-week visit in U.S.; our media- 
tion failed to achieve Anglo-Iranian 
agreement over oil nationalization. 


- 28 NATO Conference in Rome ends after 
decision on 100 divisions by 1954. 


_ Results of the 1951 British Election 
_ Parliamentary elections held in Oct. and 
_ Nov. returned 321 Conservatives,.295 Labour, 
_ 6 Liberals and 3 Independents. Labour re- 
ceived 13,894, 000 votes, Conservatives 13,693,- 


OREA, an independent kingdom in an- 

cient times, was placed under Chinese 
_ sovereignty in 1627, and was annexed by 
Japan in 1910. At the end of World War 
If in 1945, Russian troops occupied the 
northern half of Korea down to the 38th 
Parallel, and American troops occupied 
he southern half. The intention was to 
old elections and set up an independent 
epublic governing the entire country. 


Russia, however, refused to allow a U. N. 
commission to enter North Korea in order 
to supervise free elections. Instead, the 
- Russians set up a puppet government, 
which, on May 1, 1948, proclaimed juris- 
diction over the whole country. Its capital 
was Pyongyang. With U. N. supervision, 
elections were held in South Korea, and 
the Republic of Korea was proclaimed, 
with Seoul as capital, Aug. 15, 1948. 


Russia announced on Jan. 1, 1949, that 
its occupation troops had been withdrawn 
from North Korea. The U.S. withdrew its 


or’ Early on the morning of Sunday, June 
, 1950 (Korean time), the Communist 
th Korean army invaded the Republic 
of Korea, attacking southward across the 
(88th Parallel. This was Saturday after- 
on, June 24, New York. time. 
In the following chronology, Korean 
1 / are used for events that took place 
ere, American dates for events that tock 


“ke BS thei. 


others 177,000. 


HEADLINE STORIES OF 1951 AND RECENT YEARS 
The Korean War 


; eee Commander for the U. 1 


000, Liberals 723,000, Communists 22,000, and = 


The Cabinet was selected as follows: Win-. 
ston Churchill (Prime Minister, Minister of 
Defense, First Lord of the Treasury), Antho: 
Eden (Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) 
R. A. Butler (Chancellor of Exchequer), 
Harold Macmillan (Minister of Housin 
Local Gov’t), Lord Woolton (Lord President 
of the Council [with responsibility for Food 
& Agricuiture]), Viscount Swinton (Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Dep’ 
Leader of House of Lords, Minister of M 
rials), Lord Simonds (Lord Chancellor 
Sir David Maxwell Fyte (Secretary of St 
for Home Department, Minister for W 
Affairs), Oliver Lyttelton (Secretary of 
for Colonies), James Stuart (Secreta: 
State for Scotland), Lord Leathers (Se 
tary of State for Co-ordination of Tran: 
Fuel & Power), Sir Arthur Salter (Secreta 
of State for Economic Affairs), Lord 
(Secretary of State for Commonwealth R 
tions), Peter Thorneycroft (Presiden: 
Board of Trade), Sir Walter Monckton 
ister of Labour & National Service) 
quess of Salisbury (Lord Privy rr L 
of House of Lords). sie 


vaded the "Republic of Korea. 
~June 27% (morning)—Truman 


(at that time boycotted by Russia) 
U. N. members to “furnish such assist 
to the Republic of Korea as may be n 
sary to repel the armed attack.” se 
June 28—Reds captured ‘Seoul 
July 1—A battalion of U. S. 2 
try Division was flown to Korea. 
July 5—U. S. troops battled 1% 
oe of Seoul. 


man. 

During the rest of July, the s 
ican forces were swept back 
down the peninsula, giong o 
Korean troops. a 


Aug. 3—The Allied forces set u 
perimeter defense behind the 


Sept. 6—The Reds captured — 
high point of their offensive thé 
to drive the U. N. forces out of ] 


Sept. 26—MacArthur an 
capture of Seoul. 


Oct. 4—The U. N. General Assembly Po- 
litical Committee tacitly approved invad- 
ing North Korea in a resolution recom- 
mending “all appropriate steps be taken 
to ensure conditions of stability through- 
out Korea.” 


Oct. 8—The U. S. 1st Cavalry made the 
first crossing of the 38th Parallel into 
North Korea by American forces, 


Oct. 14—Truman met MacArthur on 
_ Wake Island. 


Oct. 19—The Allies captured Pyongyang. 
Oct. 25—The Chinese Communists inter- 


vened in Korea by crossing the Yalu River 
from Manchuria. 


Oct. 30—South Korean troops reached 
the Manchurian border; were beaten back. 

Nov. 6—MacArthur disclosed that Chi- 
nese Communist troops had entered the 
Korean war against the U. N. 

Nov. 21—The U. S. 7th Division unit 
reached the Manchurian border, 

‘Nov. 26—The Chinese opened a massive 
offensive, hurling the U. N. forces back in 
retreat. 


Dec. 5—U. N. troops abandoned Pyong- 
_ yang, the North Korean capital. 
: Dec. 8-24—The U. N. forces trapped at 
i Changjin Reservoir fought their way out 
' and were evacuated by sea from Hungnam. 
; Dec. 27—Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway 
took command of the U.S. 8th Army after 
Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker’s death at the 
front. 
dan. 4, 1951—The Reds recaptured Seoul; 
_ the Allies retreated 30 miles south of the 
’ city. 
Jan. i3—U. N. votes new Korean peace 
appeal (rejected by Red China Jan. 17). 
: Jan. 25—The Allies returned to the of- 
_ fensive. 
Fi a Feb. 1—U. N. General Assembly con- 
_ demns Red China as aggressor by 44-7 vote. 
a Feb. 7—U. N. rejects, 49-5, Russian 
_ charges of American aggression against 
¥} China. 
7 ‘Feb. 12—Chinese launch another major 
_ Offensive (abandoned Feb. 18). 
_ March 15—The Allies’ reoccupied Seoul, 
_ which the Reds abandoned without a fight. 
_ March 24—MacArthur invited the Reds 
_ to confer with him in the field on a truce. 
_ (This was a large factor in MacArthur’s 
| subsequent dismissal. He had been notified 
by Washington a few days previously that 
 @ similar statement was in preparation by 
the main Allies for issuance to the Reds.) 
March $i—American tank patrol re- 
crosses 38th Parallel into North Korea. 
_ April G—MacArthur’s letter to Rep, 
Joseph Martin (R., Mass.) was disclosed: 
MacArthur favored stronger war measures, 
luding the use of Chinese Nationalists, 


; 
; 
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April 11—Truman removed MacArthur 
from all commands; replaced him with 
Ridgway. 

April 19—-MacArthur addressed a joint 
session of Congress. ° 


April  23—First Red spring offensive 
forced Allies back, but was halted in a week. 

May 17—The second Red spring offensive 
was launched, but the Allies broke it and 
drove the enemy back as much as 20 miles 
north of the 38th Parallel. 

May 18—U.. N. 
against Communist China, 47-0. 

June 23—Russia’s U. N. delegate, Yakov 
Malik, proposed a truce in Korea. 

July 8—A preliminary truce talk was 
held at Kaesong. 

July 10—Top-level 
opened at Kaesong. 

(Truce talks were halted July 12, 13, 14, 
until Reds yielded to U. S. demand that 
they neutralize Kaesong. Talks again were 
halted July 22, 23, 24, at the request of 
Reds, over issue of withdrawal of all for- 
eign troops from Korea.) 

Aug. 11—Korean truce negotiations re- 
sumed after 6-day suspension as 
promise to keep Kaesong neutral. 

Aug. 23—Communists break off Korean 
truce talks. 

Sept. 20—Communists offer to resume 
Kaesong truce talks in Korea. 

Sept. 24—Communist and U. N, liaison 
Officers meet to plan resumption of truce 
talks; Ridgway demands (Sept. 27) that 
talks be moved 8 miles from Kaesong to’ 
Songhyen. 

Oct. 4—Korean Reds reject provosal. 
Ridgway demands site in no man’s land. 

Oct. 8—Liaison teams resume talks. 


Oct. 25—Talks resume at Panmunjom. 


truce talks ‘were 


Noy. 14—-Col. James Hanley, 8th Army — 


Judge Advocate chief in Korea, asserts 
Chinese Communists have massacred 2,518 
American prisoners of war since Novy. 1, 


leas and North Korean Communists about 
3,700, 


Nov. 17—Gen. Ridgway verifies Commu- 
nist slaying without giving figures. He 
expresses regret that statement was issued 
without proper co-ordination; and regrets 
anguish inflicted upon relatives of U. N. 
troops listed as missing, 


Nov. 17—U. N. offers compromise on 
cease-fire line in truce negotiations. Pres- 
ent battle-line to be accepted for 30 days, 
pending agreement on remaining truc3 
items—armistice supervision and exchange 
of prisoners. If no agreement after 30 days, 


cease-fire line will shift in accordance with 
battle-line. 5 


Nov. 27—Cease-fire line agreed upon. 


Nov. 29—Infantry action goes into a lull 
in Korea, awaiting truce.negotiations.; .-; 


yotes arms embargo. 


Reds 
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\ OUGLAS MacARTHUR Was , born in Little 
Rocks barracks, Ark., Jan. 26, 1880, son 
f an Army officer. He rose to the highest 
osition in the U.S. Army, serving as Chief 
of Staff from 1930-35. In 1985 he went to 
‘the Philippine Islands to organize and 
command their armed forces. World War 
II caught him there, and the Japanese in- 
vasion forced him to the island of Cor- 
_ regidor. From there he was ordered by 
President Roosevelt to escape by subma- 
rine to Australia early in 1942. 


_ In the subsequent Pacific campaign 
against Japan, MacArthur was in com- 
“mand of the South West Pacific forces. 
Adm. Chester W. Nimitz commanded the 
Pacific Fleet. Both MacArthur and Nim- 
itz signed the Japanese surrender terms 
board the U.S.S. Missouri on Sept. 2, 1945. 


MacArthur was thereupon assigned to 


-U. 8. Commander in Chief in the Far East. 
@ acquired a third title after the Korean 
ar broke out: U. N. Commander in Chief 
in Korea. 


At 1 a.m. on April 11, 1951, President 
Truman announced that he had relieved 
Gen. MacArthur of all three commands. 
In @ radio address that evening, the Presi- 
ent said: “We do not want to see the 
onflict in Korea extended. We are trying 
prevent a world war—not start one. 
- But you may ask, why can’t we take 
Other steps to punish the aggressor? Why 
x:( m’t we assist Chinese Nationalist troops 
‘to land on the mainland of China? If we 
were to do these things, we would be run- 
ning @ very grave risk of starting a gen- 
ral war....A number of events have 
made it evident that Gen. MacArthur did 
not agree with that policy. I have there- 
fore considered it essential to relieve Gen. 
MacArthur so that there would be no 
doubt or confusion as to the real purpose 
and aim of our policy.” 
_ Gen. MacArthur, stating his case before 
Congress, said: “I made clear that if not 
permitted to destroy the enemy: built-up 
bases north of the Yalu, if not permitted 
) utilize the friendly Chinese force of 
some 600,000 men on Formosa, if not per- 
mitted to blockade the China coast to 
prevent the Chinese Reds from getting 
or from without, and if there was to 
“no hope of major reinforcements, the 
tion of the command from the mili- 
y standpoint forbade victory.” 


_ MacArthur further said: “I would have 
pplied her [Communist China] with an 
timatum that she would either come 
talk terms of a cease-fire within a 
mable period of time or her actions 
oa, would be regarded as a’declara- 


Genel MacArthur 


tion of war against the nations engnged_ 
there.” 


July 8, 1950—MacArthur was named su- & 
preme commander of U.N. forces in Korea 
by President Truman. 


Aug. 28—MacArthur’s letter to the Ve : 
erans of Foreign Wars convention in 
Chicago became public, despite Preside 
Truman’s order that it be suppressed. 
the letter, MacArthur said the U. S. wou 
have to keep Formosa in friendly hands 
order to complete our chain of island de 
fenses in the Far East. 3 


Sept. 1—President Truman went on 
radio to declare that the U. S. did 
want to annex Formosa or to aggrandi 
ourselves in any other way. (At that t: 
we were trying to calm Red China’s f 
in the hope of keeping her out of Koreas) 

Oct. 15—President Truman flew to <7) 
Island in the Pacific to inform Macartl hur - 
about U. S. policy. . 

In late November, MacArihie: issu 
statements’ to the effect that we 
fighting a new war against Comm 
China’s intervention in Korea. 

Dec, 6—An order was issued from 
ington to all military commanders al 
(meaning MacArthur) to issue no 
statements without sleareneZ from 
ington. ¥ 

Mareh 20, 1951—Washington in: 


Reds was in preparation, in consultat ii 
with our main aHies. zy m ae. 

March 24—MacArthur issued _ 
truce invitation to the Communi 


from all Far East commands; teplacsil im 
with Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway. 


April 18—MacArthur remunesy 


April 19—MacArthur ebed Co 
take military measures against R 
His address ended as follows: 
the old soldier of that ballad, I now clo 
my military career and just fade aw é 
old soldier who tried to do his duty 
gave him the light to see ie tC 
Good-by.” 

April 20—New York City’s gre es 
ception welcomed MacArthur; Uh mi 
lined parade route. 

May 3—Senate Armed Services 2 
eign Relations Con aaa op 
inquiry into MacArthur’s dism 
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Richard B. Russell (D., Ga.) was the chair- 
man, MacArthur was the first witness, tes- 
tifying through May 5. 

The following were the twelve subse= 
quent witnesses: Secretary of Defense 
George C. Marshall, Gen. Omar T. Bradley, 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Gen. Hoyt S. Van- 

; denberg, Adm. Richard P, Sherman, Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson, Lt. Gen, Al- 
bert C. Wedemeyer, former Secretary of 
Defense Louis Johnson, Vice-Adm. Oscar 
Badger, Maj, Gen. Patrick Hurley, Maj. 
Gen. David ©, Barr, Maj. Gen. Emmett 
O'Donnell, Jr. 

June 25—Senate inquiry committees 

elosed MacArthur inquiry with 2,045,000 

words in the record; it was decided not to 
issue formal reports of the findings, 


apan signed the surrender on Sept. 2, 

1945, and occupation began, with Gen- 
' eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur as 
_the supreme commander for the Allied 
powers. On Nov. 3, 1946, Emperor Hiro- 
hito promulgated Japan’s new constitu- 
' tion, renouncing war and establishing a 
' ‘democratic form of government. 


In approaching the peace treaty, the 
_ U.S. was determined not to permit Soviet 
_ Russia to have veto power in the drafting 
_ of it, for that power had made impossible 
the completion of treaties with Germany 
and Austria. Therefore, we negotiated the 
_ treaty with other countries through diplo- 
’ matic channels, with John Foster Dulles, 
_ Republican adviser to the State Depart- 
" ment, in charge of the negotiations. 


. ‘ 

- In its final form, the treaty was con- 
_ sidered extraordinarily mild—a “pact of 
fTeconciliation,” as Dulles termed it. The 
_ mildness was due basically to the desire 
_ Of the U. S. to draw Japan into friendly 
association with the non-Communist 
- world. No restriction was put on Japan’s 
_ rearming, because we wanted Japan to de- 
velop defenses against possible Russian 
_ attack. Pending the development of such 
_ Gefenses, the. U. S. signed an agreement 


‘signing the peace treaty) permitting Amer- 
ican military forces to remain in Japan 


€ point of becoming a threat alarmed 
ich countries as Australia and New 
ealand. Their fears were largely allayed 
when, in Sept. 1951, the U. S. signed 


with the Philippines. The treaties pro- 
v! ded that each country “recognizes that 


he parties. would be dangerous to its 
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Aug, 19—8 Republicans on Senate in- 
quiry committees made public their con- 
clusions. They agreed that Truman had 
authority to dismiss MacArthur, but they 
criticized the way he did it and they 
denounced Administration policy in the 
Far East. (Sens. Bridges, Wiley, Smith, 
Hickenlooper, Knowland, Cain, Brewster, 
Flanders.) : 


Aug. 24—Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
(R., Mass.) agreed in large part with his — 
Republican colleagues, but said “differ- 
ences arose which made it clearly impos- 
sible for him [MacArthur] to continue.” 

Sept. 5—Sen. Wayne L, Morse (R,, 
Oreg.) said Truman was justified in re- 
calling MacArthur, who probably destroyed 
the best chance for peace in Korea. 


Japanese Peace Treaty 


own peace and safety, and declares that it 
would act to meet the common dangers.” 

The Japanese peace treaty provided for 
no cash reparations, because the U. &. 
thought Japan’s economy could not pro- 
vide them without danger of throwing the 
country into bankruptcy. Lack of cash 
reparations so angered Burma that it re- 
fused to sign the treaty. The Philippines 
were angry, too, but signed. 

Britain objected to the fact that the 
treaty did not place commercial restric- 
tions on Japan to prevent its becoming a 
severe competitor with Britain, but the 
U. S. persuaded Britain that Japan could 
not exist without building up trade. 


Russia’s objections to the peace treaty — 
were many. The amendments offered at 
the San Francisco conference by Andrei A. 
Gromyko—and voted down—would have 
changed the character of the treaty com~ 
pletely and would haye paved the way for 
Japan to become a Soviet satellite. The 
proposed amendments would have forbid- 
den American defense troops to remain in 
Japan; would have taken the Ryukyu and — 
Bonin Islands out of American control; 
would have ceded Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores to Communist China; and would 
have given Russia formal title to the 
Kuriles and South Sakhalin (which Russia 
occupies without formal authorization), 
Other proposed Russian amendments 
would have provided for the “demilitari- 
zation” and the “democratization” of 
Japan and would have “protected” Japan — 
against “American monopolies [that] could — 
enslave the Japanese economy.” 


India boycotted the treaty-signing, giv- — 
ing reasons similar to Russia's, India’s 
chief objection was the continuing pres- 
ence of American military forces in Japan, — 
This, said India, was not “a decision taken _ 
by Japan in the full enjoyment of her 


freedom as a sovereign nation.” 58 aire 


_Japan’s attitude toward the treaty was 
_ expressed at the San Francisco conference 
by Premier Shigeru Yoshida, who praised 
it as “an instrument of reconciliation,” 
but said that certain of its territorial pro- 
visions “cause us pain and anxiety.’ He 
pointed out. that Japan had lost 45% of 
its territory by the treaty, and appealed 
_ for the eventual return of the Ryukyu and 
Bonin Islands. 

July 11, 1947—The U. S. proposed a gen- 
_ eral conference on drafting the Japanese 
- peace treaty under a two-thirds vote rule. 
_ Russia rejected that and demanded that 
a the big powers draft the treaty under the 
r unanimity rule that would give each coun- 
3 try the veto power. 

f Aug. 12—U. S. rejects Soviet proposai. 

ie May 12, 1949—The U. S. ended removal 
_ of Japanese plants as reparations and em- 
_ phasized making Japan self-sufficient. 

_ Nov. 5—The U. S. completed a tentative 
draft of the proposed treaty. 


R April 6, 1950—John Foster Dulles was 
_ appointed Republican adviser to the State 
_ Department, 


. June 21-2%7—Dulles held the first con- 
4 ference in Tokyo with MacArthur on the 


treaty. 


Oct. 16—Dulles distributed treaty “‘prin- 
_ ciples” to interested countries, including 
Russia. Dulles had several talks with So- 
viet Envoy Malik, then Malik broke off 
the talks. Dulles also made trips to Lon- 
don and Paris to discuss the treaty, 


T THE PoTsDAM CONFERENCE in the 
yan summer of 1945, President Truman 
_ disclosed to Premier Stalin the topmost 
secret of the war—that the U. S. had 
_ developed the atomic bomb. Stalin did 
- not say so, but he knew it already through 
his spies. 

- The chief informer for Russia was Dr. 

; Klaus Julius Emil Fuchs, a German-born 
scientist who headed the British atomic- 
‘research plant at Harwell. He began giv- 
ing information to Russia in 1942, and was 
able to give much more data when he 
came to the U. S. to work on the atomic- 
5 ‘bomb project at Los Alamos, N. Mex. When 
; arrested, he said he gave the atomic in- 
formation to Russian agents for idealistic 
‘reasons, considering Russia an ally against 
Nazi Germany, from which he was a politi- 
cal refugee. He received $280 from the 
Russians, plus his expenses. 
In the U. S., the FBI went to work to 
d out who helped Dr. Fuchs convey the 
formation to Russia, and this resulted 
chain of arrests. 58h 4 


Trials ‘ 
_. Involving Perjury, Conspiracy and Espionage 


June 14, 1951—U. S., France and Britain © 
agree on draft of Japanese peace treaty. 

July 20—The U. S. invited 50 nations — 
that declared war on’ Japan to a San 
Francisco conference on Sept. 4 for th Ee 
signing of the treaty. i 


July 12—U. S. publishes final draft. 


Aug. 12—Russia accepted the invitation ay 
and announced it would pressal “propos 
als” at San Francisco. 


Aug. 13—Washington and London cireus_ . 
lated the final text of the treaty. 
Aug. 16—The U.S. told Russia the treaty i 
was already completed and amendments 
would not be in order at San Francisco. oy 


Aug. 26—India denounced the propery 
treaty and refused to attend the Sa 
Francisco signing. 


Sept. 4—President Truman’s add 
Opened the San Francisco conference. 


Sept. 5-6—Andrei A. Gromyko, chief | 
viet delegate, tried to filibuster. He call 
the conference illegal because Comm: 
China was not invited. Secretary Acheso 
presiding, ruled him out of order. Ne 
Gromyko attacked the rules of proced’ 
He was voted down every time; suppo: 
only by Poland and Czechoslovakia. — 


Sept. 8—49 nations, including Jap 
signed the treaty. It was to come into fo! 
when ratified by a majority of the nat’ 
that carried the burden of the fight A 
plus Japan, Of those countries presen 
only Russia, Poland and Czechoaleves : 
refused to sign. 4 
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Feb. 3, 1950—British arrested Dr. 
Fuchs. 
March 1—Britain sentenced Fuchs 
years in prison for giving atomic ‘se C 
to Russia. ‘ 
The arrest of Fuchs had been ma 
information supplied by the A 
FBI. Our FBI agents talked to Fu 
prison and— ‘ 
May 23—Harry Gold, Philadelpt 
chemist, was arrested as a Cco-s 
Fuchs. He confessed to having 
courier for the atomic spy ring 
U. S., and was sentenced to 30 
prison. , 
June 16—David Greenglass, i) 
Army sergeant at the Los Slate 
plant, was arrested. 
July 17—Julius Rosenberg, a N 
City electrical engineer whose pare; 
born in Russia, was arrested.as 
spy. On Aug. 11, Rosenberg’s 
mother of two, was also arrested 


‘March 6, 1951—Mr. — and” 


if 
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Rosenberg went on trial in New York as 
atomic spies, along with Morton Sobell, a 
radar expert. David Greenglass had pleaded 
guilty. At the trial he testified against his 
sister, Ethel Rosenberg, and his brother- 
in-law, Julius. He said he had given Julius 
@ description of the Nagasaki atom bomb 
-—at the urging of Ethel—for transmission 
to Russia, via Harry Gold. 


April 5—Mr. and Mrs. Julius Rosenberg 
were sentenced to death. Morton Sobell 
was sentenced to 30 years in prison; 
Greenglass, to 15 years. The Rosenbergs’ 
appeal stayed their execution. 


Government Espionage 


The Communists also were ferreting out 
secrets within the U. S. government. 


In Aug. 1948, Whittaker Chambers, then 

a@ senior editor of Time magazine (later 
resigned), testified before the House Com- 

_ mittee on Un-American Activities that he 
- had been a Communist spy in Washington 
- in the 1930s and that Alger Hiss, at that 
time a State Department official, had 
passed State Department secrets to him 
for transmission to Russia in the years 

_ 1934-87. Hiss, who in 1948 was president 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, denied the charges under 

oath and said Chambers was lying. 


Aug. 17, 1948—Hiss met Chambers and 
E admitted he had once known him under 
_ 4 different name. 


Dec. 6—Chambers produced microfilms 
_ of copied State Department documents 
_ which he had hidden in a hollowed-out 
_ pumpkin on his farm. He said Hiss had 
_-given him access to the documents. 
Dec. 15—Hiss was indicted for perjury 
_ in New York for having denied he passed 
_ secrets to Chambers. 
duly 8, 1949—Jury disagreed after 
_ 6-week trial of Hiss. 
dan. 21, 1950—Hiss found guilty of per- 
_ jury in second trial, which lasted 9 weeks, 
His sentence was 5 years in Jail and $10,000 
"March 12, 1951—Supreme Court upheld 
' conviction. Hiss jailed on March 22. 


_ Judith Coplon was a small, dark girl of 

28 and had been an honor graduate of 
Barnard College. She worked in the De- 
_ partment of Justice and had access to 
_ some of its records of Communist activ- 
_ ities in the U. S. 


_ March 4, 1949—Coplon was arrested on a 
New York City street corner in the com- 
_ pany of Valentin A. Gubitchev, a Russian 
. on the staff of the U. N. In her purse were 
“motes of confidential Justice Department 
information. Coplon asserted she met Gu- 
bitchey for love, not for passing secrets. 


* June 30—Coplon was found guilty in 
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Washington of stealing Justice Depart- 
ment secrets and was sentenced to from 40 
months to 10 years in prison. This con- 
viction was upheld by the U. S. Court of 
Appeals in Washington on June 1, 1951. 


Mareh 7%, 1950--Coplon and Gubitchey 
were found guilty of espionage conspiracy 
after being tried together in New York. On 
March 9, both were sentenced to 15 years 
in prison. Gubitchev’s sentence was sus- 
pended on condition that he leave the 
U. S., which he did ai once, 

Dec. 15—U. S. Court of Appeals in New 
York reversed the New York conviction of 
Coplon as a spy, saying her “guilt is plain,” 
but her arrest by the FBI without a war- 
rant illegal. The government appealed to 
the Supreme Oourt. 


William W. Remington, 32 years old, was 
an economist in the Department of Com- 
merce and a graduate of Dartmouth. In 
1948, Elizabeth Bentley, who described 
herself as a former Communist courier, 
testified he had been a Communist; and 
he was suspended from his job in the 
Department of Commerce for 8 months 
while the Loyalty Review Board investi- 
gated, The Board cleared him, and he was 
reinstated. He sued Elizabeth Bentley and 
two other defendants for slander. The case 
was settled out of court in Feb. 1950, and 
Remington was reported to have collected 
$10,000 in damages. 


June 8, 1950—Remington was indicted 
by a Federal Grand Jury in New York for 
perjury, accused of having lied when he 
denied former membership in the Com- 
munist party. 


In the subsequent trial, his divorced 
wife testified she married him on the con- 
dition he remain a Communist, 


Feb. 7, 1951—Remington was convicted 
of perjury for having denied Communist- 
party membership. 


Feb. 8—Remington was sentenced to 6 
years in prison and fined $2,000. 


Aug. 22—Court of Appeals reversed the 
Remington conviction on the ground that 
the judge was lax in defining a Communist 
to the Jury. On Oct. 25 Remington was | 
reindicted by N. Y. Federal grand jury. 


Twelve top leaders of the American 
Communist party were arrested by the _ 
Department of Justice on July 20, 1948, 
They were charged with having conspired 
to teach and advocate the overthrow of 
the government by force or violence. Such 
conspiracy was illegal under the Smith 
Act, which Congress passed in 1940. The 
Smith Act was applicable to leaders of the 
Communist party because they did the 
conspiring and the teaching of revolu- 
tionary theory and tactics. This law did’ ‘ 


not make it illegal merely to be a mem- 
ber of the Communist party, nor did any 
other law. The party as such was not out- 
lawed. - 
Mi Jan. 17, 1949—Trial of 11 top Commu- 
of nists began, with Federal Judge Harold R. 
a scecens presiding. _ 
_ Oct. 14—The 11 convicted, 
og Oct. 21—Judge Medina sentenced 10 of 
the Communist leaders to 5 years in 
' prison, and the eleventh to 3 years, tak- 
_ ing into account his good record in World 
%, 


aa War II. 
5: 


June 4, 1951—The Supreme Court up- 
held constitutionality of the Smith Act 
4 and the conviction of 11 Communist 


leaders. 


"i June 20—21 more U. S. Communist- 
a ‘party leaders (in addition to the previous 
11) indicted for conspiracy to teach or 
advocate overthrow of the government by 
_ force or violence. 


a July 2—7 of the original 11 Communist 


- leaders went to prison; 4 others, also con- 
_ victed, vanished. 
_ July 26—FBI jailed 12 more Communist- 
é. party leaders, in third roundup. 
Aug. 17—U. S. arrested 6 more Commu- 
-nist-party leaders on the Pacific coast, in 
fourth roundup. 


7 


Aug. 28—U. S. arrested 7 more Com- 
munist-party scone in Hawaii, in fifth 
roundup. 


Ls 


7N THE space of 15 months after the out- 
; break of warfare in Korea, three new 
tax increases became law. They were de- 
: signed to raise nearly $16 billion in addi- 
B,- tional revenue out of the pockets of Amer- 
; ican taxpayers. This was more money than 
_ the Federal Government spent for all pur- 
‘poses in the year 1941. 


The newest of the tax laws, which be- 
caree effective Nov. 1, 1951, was first 
requested by President Truman on the 
previous Jan. 12. He said we must “tax 
until it hurts” in order to “maintain a 
‘balanced budget and finance the cost of 
tional defense on a ‘pay-as-we-go’ ba- 
sis.”’ On Feb. 2 he gave specific figures. He 
4 picdicied that a balanced budget would 
require $16.5 billion more in revenue. He 
asked Congress to increase taxes imme- 
‘diately to raise $10 billion in new revenue, 
implying that he would ask for the rest 


It took Congress nearly 9 months to 
pass the tax increase, and the amount to 

: sed by it was estimated at $5.7 bil- 
tead of dhe), $10 billion grpquested., 


serving their prison terms, their bail of — 


FEDERAL TAXES 


cism was leveled by New Deal Dem 


When the 4 convicted Communists ° 
failed to show up on July 2, 1951, to start 


a 


court. The bail had been put up by th : 
Civil Rights Congress, an organization — 
listed as subversive by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. The secretary of the Civil ‘Rights 
Congress bail fund was Frederick Vand 
bilt Field, who was known as a million. 
aire “angel” of Communist causes. He was 
a descendant of Commodore Corneliu 
Vanderbilt, famous railroad builder. 
refused in court to show records of t 
Civil Rights Congress or tell who were 
the subscribers to the bail fund. 


July 6, 1951—¥Field was given a 00 am 
jail sentence for contempt of court. His’ 
later refusals to testify brought him, on 
July 30, an additional sentence of 
months for contempt. 


July 9—8 other trustees of the Ciy 
Rights Congress bail fund were sente 
to'6 months for contempt of court 
refusing to testify about its records. 
were Dashiell Hammett, mysierae 
writer, W. A. Hunton, prominent in lef 
wing Negro affairs, and Abner Green 

At this point, 4 of the “second te 
Communists (the 21 indicted on Jun 
also were missing. In their case the ques- 
tion of bail did not arise, because they 
had failed to appear to plead guilty 
not guilty. (Gus -Hall was captured 
Mexico, Oct. 8.) 


In the course of the cokereceael on 
sideration of the bill, there were thi ret 
main criticisms: 


1. The bill did not raise eaniea reve 
It would leave the Government ru 
a huge deficit, which would (a) inv: ite tHe 
flation, and (b) run up our national d 
to unmanageable proportions. This crit 


2. The bill put too much of the bui 
on the lower income groups. 


8. The bill raised taxes too 
would strain our economy and it 
with the incentives that make our 
system work. This criticism was 
by some Republicans. 

The impact of the bill on it 
income-tax payers was as follows 


Up to $2,000 of income, the 
increased by a flat 11%. From 
$26,000, the increase was approxim 
1134%. Above $26,000 it declined. On 
000, for example, the increase perce’ 
was only 4.8, and on $100,000 it 
Congress set @, ceiling of, 88% 


20 
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amount of any individual’s income that 
could be collected in taxes. 

The varying criticisms of the bill led to 
an unusual happening in Congress. The 
bill had been passed in different versions 

in Senate and House, and conferees from 
each house had agreed upon a compro- 
mise version. This was in mid-October, 
1951, and Congress was in a hurry to 
adjourn. Normally, both House and Senate 
would have agreed upon the compromise 
yersion almost automatically. 

The House, to its own surprise, voted 
down the bill in the compromise version, 
and sent it back to committee. Liberal 
Democrats voted against the bill because 
they thought it was insufficient and un- 
fair; conservative Republicans because it 
seemed too big. Those legislators did not 
Wish to have their names associated with 
it. But both groups realized, in the main, 
that a bill to increase taxes must be 


passed and that a bad bill would be 
better than none. Though voting against 
it, they thought it would pass. anyway. 
After having thus killed the bill, Congress 
quickly brought it to life again with very 
slight changes. Twenty-eight Representa- 
tives changed their minds. 

The line-up on both votes follows: : 

Oct. 16—The House rejected, 203-157, 
the Senate-House compromise version of 
@ $5.732-billion tax-increase bill. Vote 
against: Democrats, 64; Republicans, 139. 
Vote for: Democrats, 122; Republicans, 34; 
Independent, 1. 

Oct. 18—Senate-House conferees drew 
up a new $5.691-billion tax-increase bill. 
It was passed in the Senate by voice vote. 

Oct. 19—The House approved, 185-160, 
the new tax bill and sent it to Presi- 
dent Truman. Vote for: Democrats, 147; 
Republicans, 37; Independent, 1. Vote 
against: Democrats, 34; Republicans, 126. 


Federal Taxes Under the New Law 


Sucvey by 


The Research Institute of America, Inc. 
(For information on State Taxes, see pp. 320-322) 


Ince the rate increases for individuals 
S apply only from Nov. 1, 1951, and for 
corporations from April 1, 1951, the full 
impact of the new law does not hit tax- 
_ payers until 1952. For that year, the 
_ average individual tax load is 29% over 
pre-Korean War taxes, while the average 
corporate tax is 53% higher. 

The new law did more than raise income- 
' tax rates. By more than 100 amendments 
-_ to the existing law, it made numerous 
changes and innovations in personal and 
corporation taxes, provided new tax breaks 
_ for business, eased rules on taxation of 
' income from natural resources, gave re- 
lief to employees and executives, and 
extensively changed the excess-profits tax 
- passed early in 1951. In addition, excise 
_ taxes were broadly affected, minor changes 
_ were made in the estate tax, and a number 
of income-tax loopholes were closed. 

_ Highlights of the new law include: 
_ Personal income-tax relief: Unmarried 
Ba ons maintaining a household were 
_ given almost half the benefits of income 
splitting allowed to married couples; defi- 
- nition of a dependent for exemption pur- 
poses was broadened; medical-expense de- 
_ ductions were increased for taxpayers 65 
and over; benefits of casualty-loss deduc- 
‘tions were widened for individuals; and 
_ exemptions for servicemen in combat and 
persons working abroad were cxtended. 
_ Moreover, executives, employees and their 
_ beneficiaries were given special tax ad~ 
_ vantages for benefit payments and retire- 
- ment-pay arrangements. Tax relief was 


_ granted to persons selling a residence and. 


buying or building a new one within a 
specified time. 


Corporation changes: Extensive changes 
in income and excess-profits taxes on cor- 
porations included relief in connection 
with liquidations and reorganizations, debt 
cancellation, tax on excessive accumula- | 
tion of profits, venture capital companies. 
In addition, excess-profits-tax credits and 
ceilings were altered, and numerous ad- 
vantages were given to special corporations 
in the method of computing their tax. 

Special advantages for business: Tax 
savings obtained through family partner- 
ships were made easier, farmers were given 
a break on sales of unharvested crops and 
livestock, past operating loss deductions 
could be spread over a longer period, and 
percentage depletion on minerals was 
made more favorable, with special advan- 
tages allowed for mine exploration and 
development expenses. 


Excise taxes: Many excise taxes were in- 
creased and others repealed or modified. 


A new feature was the 10% tax on gam- 
bling. 


Estate taxes: Minor relief was granted in 
connection with the tax paid by an indi- 
vidual’s estate when he dies. 


Loopholes closed: Changes were made in 
computation of capital gains, certain sales 
to related taxpayers were denied benefits 
of capital-gains treatment, savings banks 
and building and loan associations were 
made subject to tax, and taxation of busi- 


ness income of exempt organizations was 
extended. 2 Hie (2 


Income Tax on Individuals ° 
Who is liable: If you’ ve earned $600 or 
more during the year you must file a re- 
turn and pay the tax due: This is required 
_ whether you're single, married, divorced, 
widowed or under 21. Also, if you earned 
less than $600 but received other income 
from interest, dividends, rents, pensions, 
_etc., Which brings your income up to $600, 
a return is required. 
Certain individuals are also subject to 
Self-employment tax, which is computed 
on the income-tax return, even though it 
is a social-security tax. If you are subject 
to this tax and your earnings are $400 or 
more, you must file an income-tax return. 


_ What are your deductions: The more de- 
eeuctions you have, the less tax you pay. 
- You have a choice of listing your deduc- 
tions or claiming a “blanket” deduction 
- equal to about 10% of your adjusted gross 
income. Examples of actual deductions 
Which the average individual may take 
are: business expenses, auto-damage loss, 
- auto-license fees, bad debts, uninsured 
“casualty losses, charitable contributions 
; (within limits), medical expenses (within 
limits), state income, gasoline, sales, and 
property taxes, interest on loans, mort- 
gages, etc., , and union dues. 


The optional deduction is used in place of 
actual deductions and amounts to roughly 
10 per cent of the taxpayer’s income after 
‘business and employment expenses have 
been deducted. However, the maximum 
_ optional deduction is $1,000 for single per- 
sons or married people filing joint returns 
and only $500 for married persons filing 
separate returns, 


What are your exemptions: The taxpayer 
4s entitled to a $600 exemption for himself 
and each of his dependents. To claim 
someone as a dependent you must furnish 
over half the money spent for his support, 
his taxable income must be less than $600, 
and he must be closely related to you. 
rere are considered “close” relatives: 


Son and daughter (including an adopted 
c ild), grandchild, great-grandchild, etc. 


_ Stepchild 

 Son-in-law and daughter-in-law 
Parents, grandparents, etc. 

Stepfather and stepmother 
Father-in-law and mother-in-law 
Brother, sister, half-brother, half-sister 
 Brother-in-Jaw and sister-in-law. 
Uncle, aunt, nephew and niece (but not 
related to you only by marriage) 


The taxpayer’s wife is entitled to a $600 
emption for normal tax and for surtax, 
ether on a separate or a joint return. 
t+ the husband may claim his wife’s $600 
emption on his separate return if she 
as no income and is not claimed as a 
dent by another taxpayer. 


taxpayer 65 years or older’ is en~ 


vm. a 


i 


titled toa apecial $600 exemption in addi- 
tion to his regular $600 personal exemp- — 
tion. An additional $600 exemption is also i 
available where a taxpayer’s spouse reaches 
65. To get this additional exemption, hess 
taxpayer himself need not be 65. If both — 
are 65 or over, there will be two additional 
exemptions of $600 each, one for the euss ss 

band and one for the spouse. es 


A blind taxpayer is entitled to a $600 — 
special exemption. This exemption for the 
blind is in addition to the $600 persona. 
exemption and the $600 old age exemption. 
A special $600 exemption is also available 
for a spouse who is blind even though the © 
taxpayer is not. This exemption also is in 
addition to the spouse’s personal and olc 
age exemptions, 5 


The extra old age exemption and ex- 
emption for the blind are available only : 


Husband-wife Income Splitting 


A husband and wife, regardless — 
whether they live in a community pro 
erty or a non-community property ‘sta’ 
are entitled to split their combined i 
come for tax eT by filing a joi 
return. 

Where one spouse earns more than’ e 


other, the exercise of this privilege to split’ 
income will almost always result in a 


to lower surtax rates. 


The actual method of oonsenat 
“split-income” tax on a joint return 


Note that a husband and wife are en 


though the wife has neither incom 
deductions of her own. 


tion is made, assume’ a married Texas 
has a net income in 1951 of $12,000 
deductions and exemptions. He files 
return with his wife. In figuring the 
divides the $12,000 income in half. H 
computes the tax on $6,000. Tht 


by two to arrive at the final tax abil 
of $2,792. - te 

Tax rates: The basic individual t: 
sists of a flat percentage (called the 
mal tax) on normal-tax net income 
a graduated percentage (called the su sur 
on surtax net income. As noted above 
new tax law raised individual rates f 
calendar year 1951, with a still E: 
increase for 1952. 


For 1951 there is a normal tax of 
a surtax scaled from 17.4% to 8 
maximum total tax cannot exceed 


Bs 


. oe 
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Combined Nermal Tax and Surtax Rates 


Calendar Year 1951 


Net income after deductions 
and exemptions 


Tax on 
amount in Col. 


(Column 1) (Column 2) 
More than But not over 
0 $ 2,000.00 0 

$ 2,000.00 4,000.00 $ 408.00 
4,000.00 6,000.00 856,00 
6,000.00 8,000.00 * 1,396.00 
8,000.00 10,000.00 1,996.00 
10,000.00 12,000.00 2,696.00 
12,000.00 14,000.00 3,476.00 
14,000.00 16,000.00 4,336.00 
16,000.00 18,000.00 5,296.00 
18,000.00 20,000.00 6,316.00 
20,000.00 22,000.00 7,396.00 
22,000.00 26,000.00 8,536.00 
26,000.00 32,000.00 10,936.00 
32,000.00 38,000.00 14,716.00 
38,000.00 44,000.00 18,676.00 
44,000.00 50,000.00 22,816.00 
50,000.00 60,000.00 27,196.00 
60,000.00 70,000.00 34,696.00 
70,000.00 80,000.00 - 42,496.00 
0,000.00 90,000.00 50,696.00 
90,000.00 100,000.00 59,096.00 
100,000.00 150,000.00 67,796.00 
150,000.00 200,000.00 112,296.00 
200,000.00 157,296.00 


(if the income includes any partially exempt interest, the 
- ineome, if less than the interest.) 
of net income. For 1952 the normal tax is 
* also 8%, but the surtax ranges from 
' 19.2% to 89%. The maximum total’ tax 
_ Cannot exceed 88% of net income. 


As an example of the tax computation, 
‘assume that a single individual has a 1951 
net income of $1,800 after deductions and 
_ exemptions, Since this falls into the first 
_ bracket ($0-$2,000) the tax is determined 
by multiplying $1,800 by 20.4%. This gives 
a tax due of $367.20. 


Or, assume that the same individual has 
- net income of $4,500; 


- Tax on $4,000 $856 

Tax on next $500 at 27% 185 

Ne Tax due $991 
Re Head of a household: 


For 1952 and later years the 1951 Reve- 
' nue Act eases the tax burden of certain 
single individuals who maintain a house- 
_hold which includes one or more children, 
perandchildren, parents or other specified 


ta Pe iroments of “head of a household” 
computes his tax for these years under 
Special surtax rates. The tax cannot ex- 
_ ceed 88% of net income. 


Servicemen: An enlisted man, warrant 
exempt from tax on all service pay received 


for any month in which (1) he had any 
. es service in Korea after June 24, 1950; 


ak 


Calendar Year 1952 


Plus this % Tax on Plus this % 
1 of excess amount in Col, 1 of excess 
20.4% 0 22.2% 
22.4 $ 444.00 24.6 
27.0 936.00 29.0 
30.0 1,516.00 34.0 
35.0 2,196.00 38.0 
39.0 2,956.00 42.0 
43.0 3,796.00 48.0 
48.0 4,756.00 53:0 
51.0 5,816.00 56.0 
54.0 6,936.00 59.6 
57.0 8,116.00 62.0 
60.0 9,356.00 66.0 
63.0 11,996.00 67.0 
66.0 16,016.00 68.0 
69.0 20,096.00 72.0 
713.0 24,416.00 75.0 
75.0 28,916.00 17.0 
78.0 36,616.00 80.0 
82.0 44,616.00 83.0 
84.0 52,916.00 85.0 
87.0 61,416.00 88.0 
89.0 70,216.00 90.0 
90.0 115,216.00 91.0 
91.0 160,716.00 92.0 


tax is reduced by 3% of that interest, or by 3% of net 


service. Commissioned officers are exempt 
on the first $200 of pay for such month. 
Income-tax liability of servicemen dying 
in Korea or dying as a result of Korean 
service after June 24, 1950 is cancelled. 


What form to use: 

FORM 1040A. Lower bracket taxpayers 
whose earnings are primarily from salaries 
may file a simplified Form 1040 A. This 
eliminates the necessity of any tax com- 
putation by the taxpayer, since the col- 
lector computes the actual amount of tax 
liability. His calculation will be on the 
basis of the tax table which is part of 
Form 1040, and which automatically al- 
lows the standard deduction of approxi- 
mately 10%. If any additional tax is due, 
the collector will send the taxpayer a bill 
for the amount. If the amount of taxes 
withheld from wages plus any amount 
paid as an estimated tax exceed the total 
tax due, a refund will be sent to the tax- 
payer. A taxpayer qualifying as head of a 
household cannot obtain the benefit of 
special rates if he files Form 1040 A. He 
must file Form 1040. 

FORM 1040, Every individual who does 
not meet all the requirements of Form 
1040A, or who wants to make his own 
computations, must use Form 1040. If his 
adjusted gross income is less than $5,000 
and he is otherwise qualified, he may con- 
vert the form into a “short” form by tear- 
ing off pages 3 and 4, filing only pages 1 
and 2. If he does so, he must use the tax 
table method of comyuting his liability. 


Net income after deductions and exemptions 


one 1) conan 2) 
ore than But not over 
ee 0 $ 2,000.00 
ae $ 2,000.00 4,000.00 
- 4,000.00 6,000.00 
oo. 6,000.00 8,000.00 
— 8,000.00 10,000.00 
| 10,000.00 12,000.00 
q 12,000.00 14,000.00 
sm 14,000.00 16,000.00 
4. 16,000.00 18,000.00 
q 18,000.00 20,000.00 
20,000.00 22,000.00 
es 22,000.00 24,000.00 
- 24,000.00 28,000.00 
SS 28,000.00 32,000.00 
q : 32,000.00 38,000.00 
4 38,000.00 44,000.00 
a 44,000.00 50,000.00 
Ss 50,000.00 60,000.00 
= 60,000.00 70,000.00 
a 70,000.00 80,000.00 
ae 80,000.00 90,000.00 
90,000.00 100,000.00 
100,000.00 150,000.00 
150,000.00 200,000.00 
200,000.00 300,000.00 

300,000.00 


“income, if less than the interest.) 
Zs 


Ps, Partnerships: A partnership as such does 
not pay tax. The individual partners pick 
. their share of the partnership net profit 


“cept. @ receiver who is in possession of only 
‘part of an individual’s property), or one 
wo Or more joint fiduciaries must file 
eturn for the following individuals, es- 
es and trusts for which he acts: 

a) Every individual whose gross income 
the taxable year is $600 or more; 

) Every estate which has a gross in- 
me of $600 or more; 

(c) Every trust which has a net income 
$100 or more, or which has a gross in- 
me of $600 or more; ; 

) Every estate or trust of which any 
edelary is a nonresident alien. 


Corporation Taxes 

Cc rporate income-tax rates for the cal- 
mdar year 1951 are 28%% normal tax on 
1 income and 22% 
$25,000. For the calendar year 1952, 
» rates are 30% normal tax on all in- 


“ Mm addition to income taxes, corpora- 
ms are subject to an excess-profits tax at 
rate of 30% on adjusted excess-profits 
income. This is net income” after cer- 


Head of a Household (Combined normal tax and surtax) 


ar the income Includes any partially exempt interest, the tax is reduced by 3% of that interest, or by 3% 0 ot 


surtax on income - 


erty or a non-community: a 


Calendar Year 1952 = hy ae 
Tax on amount Plus ‘this % aS 
in Column 1 of the excess ae 
0 22.2% pe 
$ 444.00 23.4. a 
912.00 27.0 a 
1,452.00 29.0 a 
2,032.00 34.0 ; 
2,712.00 85.0 fe 
3,412.00 41.0 oe 
4,232.00 ~ 440 7 eo 
5,112.00 - 47.0 a 
6,052,00 48.0 a 
7,012.00 52.0 ei 
8,052.00 54.0 ee 
9,132.00 57.0 * ea 
11,412.00 60.0 
13,812.00 63.0 
17,592.00 66.0 : 
21,552.00 71.0 
25,812.00 172.0 
33,012.00 73.0 
40,312.00 77.0 
48,012.00 79.0 
55,912.00 81.0 
64,012.00 85.0 
106,512.00 88.0 
150,512.00 91.0 
241,512.00 92.0 


/ 


tain excess-profits-tax adjustments, ies 
special excess-profits credit allowed ‘ 
reflect ncrmal earnings. The minim 
annual credit is $25,000. The excess- 
tax computed under the 30% rate is st 
ject to specified ceilings. For the calend 
year 1951, the ceiling rate applicable — 
most ordinary business corporations 
17144% of excess-profits net income Pe 

Corporations which unreasonably a 
mulate earnings to avoid the surta 
individual stockholders are also sub 
a 2712-38144% penalty surtax. 


Gift Tax 


to a gift tax based on the rakes 
property given. However, exemptio 


give away $30,000 taxfree. In addi 
first $3,000 of gifts made by him 


example, a taxpayer may give his 
child $3,000 apiece each year wit: 
curring gift tax and without using u 
of his $30,000 lifetime eromptiong 


Gifts by husbands and wives: 
Husbands and wives are entitled ‘ ) 


cial tax advantages regardless of 
the taxpayers live in a comm ni 


ai Ala : 


ie After deducting csemptone: the value of gifts is taxed at the following rates: 


(A) 
Amount of 


(B) 


Amount of 
net gifts 
not exceeding— 


$ 5,000 
10,000 
20,000 
30,000 

. 40,000 
50,000 
60,000 

100,000 
250,000 
500,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
1,250,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 
3,000,000 
3,500,000 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 
6,000,000 
7,000,000 
8,000,000 
10,000,000 


100,000 
250,000 
500,000 
750,000 

1,000,000 
1,250,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 
3,000,000 
3,500,000 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 
6,000,000 
7,000,000 
8,000,000 
10,000,000 


£ 


(C) (D) 

Rate of tax on 
excess over amount 
in column (A) 
Per Cent 


‘Tax on amount 
in column (A) 


5,250.00 
7,125.00 
15,525.00 
49,275.00 
109,275.00 
174,900.00 
244,275.00 
317,400.00 
396,150.00 
564,900.00 
748,650.00 
947,400.00 
1,157,400.00 
1,378,650.00 
1,851,150.00 
2,353,650.00 
2,878,650.00 
3,426,150.00 
4,566,150.00 


RGR He RO 
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: fax return (Form 708) and payment of the tax are due on March 15th following the close of the calendar year 
in which the taxable gifts are made. 


ft between husband and wife: On 
ift made from husband to wife, or 
‘sa, in a non-community property 
he donor will be entitled to a 

deduction equal to one-half the 


type in community property 
treated the same way by virtue 
al community property law. In 


e-half the value of the com- 
perty transferred to the wife. 


roperty state are entitled to 
s made by either of them to 


for example, as though made 
by him and one-half by his wife. 
ulting tax advantage is that the 
and wife have two full sets of 
E cemptions and exclusions to 
ist a gift which is really made 
one of them. 


unity property states this con- 
( lows as a matter of local com- 


and wife considered the equal donors 


any community property given by either 


one of them to a third person. 


Estate Tax 
The estate tax is based on the net v 
of an individual’s property which is‘ tra 
ferred to others as a result of his de 
The calculation of the actual estate 
due is somewhat complicated by the ne 
sity of figuring two separate taxes. 


The net tax payable is: (1) the es 
tax, consisting of (a) the gross tax c 
puted under Schedule I less (b) the cre 
allowable against such tax, plus (2) 
additional estate tax, consisting of 
the tentative tax computed under Sche 
ule II less (b) the credits allowable agains 
such tentative tax: ; 


(1) The estate tax (1926 Act as amend 


—specific exemption of $100,000 in deter 


mining net estate). 
(a) Schedule I; 


First $50,000 
In excess of 
$50,000 up to 
100,000 “ “ 
200,000 
400,000 
600,000 
800,000 
1,000,000 


OLR 


of net estate . 


$100,000 
200,000 
400,000 
600,000 


1,500,000 4 
Os eee hee 


eee OOO O00 Er nn 9 


page OOO OUGMe tet te et oe 10 
2/500 hOQORa cet tene 3,000,000) «ih... < 40 : seit 


fes,000,000- “ * 3,500,000 ..,.... are wee 
ed 000,000 =" 4,000,000) 2c. 4 rade 13 
meet s000,000 988 H,000,000 146.0 cc ass 14 
0,000,000“ “*  6,000,000° vo. ae > 15 
i 6,000,000 “ “ 7,000,000 ......., Hea LO 
x 90050007 =) '8000;000) wie... es 17 
me6,00C,000 “9,000,000 ..,........ 18 
i B2G00;000) -##* ¥ 10,000,000" 2.45... 5. 19 
Rs: OOD OO OMRrer cre faites me + skeais's's bh clprslce ates 20 


_ (b) Credits: 

Hs (1) The amount of gift taxes paid under 

_ the Gift Tax Act of 1932 on gifts by the 

_ decedent which must be included in his 
gross estate, not in excess of the propor- 
tion of the gross tax computed under the 

_ above schedule which the value of the gift 
‘property bears to the value of the gross 
picstate. 


_ (2) The entire amount of gift taxes paid 

under the Revenue Act of 1924 on gifts by 

the decedent which must be included in 
his gross estate. 

(3) The amount of succession taxes paid 

to any state or territory in respect to prop- 
_ erty included in the gross estate, not ex- 


_ under Schedule I before deducting credits 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

_ (2) The additional estate tax (1932 Act 
as amended—specific exemption of $60,000 
in ‘determining net estate), 


_ (a) Schedule I: 


| Per cent 
RATE C MEO OOO ie es to hsshod why «voce seis cae & 3 
= Tax on Per cent 
lower on * 
» Net estate amount excess 
- $5,000 to _ $10,000 $150 7 
10,000 * 20,000 600 11 
20,000 “* 80,000 1,600 14 
_ 380,000 “ 40,000 3,000 18 
40,000 ‘“ 50,000 4,800 22 
50,000 * 60,000 7,000 25 
60,000 * 100,000 9,500 28 
100,000 *“ 250,000 20,700 30 
d 500,000 65,700 32 
, 500, '000 c 750,000 145,700 35 
150,000. 1,000,000 233,200 37 
Y ad 000,000 “ 1,250,000 325,700 39 — 
1,250,000 ** 1,500,000 423,200 42- 
1,500,000 “ 2,000,000 528,200 45 
- 2/000, 000 “ 2,500,000 753,200 49 
2,500,000 “ 3,000,000 998,200 53 
r "Bs 000,000 “* 3,500,000 1,263,200 56 
8,500,000 “ 4,000,000 1,543,200 59 
_ 4,000,000 “ 5,000,000 1,838,200 63 
\ 5, 000,000 “ 6,000,000 2,468,200 67 
= 7,000,000 3,138,200 170 
oe 8,000,000 3,838,200 173 
* 10,000,000 4,568,200 76 


*- ond over 6,088,200 177 
‘b). Oredite: UO cGe,s 300 


_ geeding 80 per cent of the tax computed. 


‘facturer are levied at the followin 


(2) The amount of gift taxes paid under — 
the Gift Tax Act of 1932 on gifts by the — 
decedent which must be included in his — 
gross estate, not credited against the estate 
tax under Schedule I and not in excess 
of the proportion of the tenative tax under 
Schedule IT less the gross tax under Sched- 
ule I which the value of the gift prop- 
erty bears to the gross estate. 

If the gross estate of decedent dying 
after October 21, 1942, exceeds $60,000 (in- 
surance included), the legal representative 
is required to file notice within 2 months 
after qualification and to file a return 
within 15 months after decedent’s death. — 
Tax is due within 15 months after d 
cedent’s death on Form 706. Tax is to 
paid by the legal representative out of 
estate funds. Taxes unpaid after 15 months ~ 
from the date of death draw interest at 
6 per cent per annum, except that where 
an extension of time for payment is 
granted, the rate is 4 per cent for a period 
beginning 18 months after date of death 
until end of extension period. ‘a 

Effective with respect to decedents aye 
on or after January 1, 1948, property le 
by a husband to his wife, or vice verso 
will generally be treated the same for es 
tate tax purposes whether the taxpayer 
dies in a community property or in a non- 
community property state. 

In non-community property states ‘thi 
result is accomplished by means of a ‘ 
ital” deduction. Upon the death of i 
band or wife, the entire value of whate 
passes to the surviving spouse outrig. 
deductible from the gross estate su 
however, to the following ceiling—t € 
duction may not exceed 50 per cent of tl 
gross estate reduced by deductible ga a 
and expenses. 

In community property states ‘the ap 
result is obtained by giving effect bi 
focal community property law whic. 
ally treats one-half of the commu a 
property as already belonging to the 
Therefore, only one-half of the com1 
property left by the husband to hi 
is taxable in his estate, 


Excise Taxes — 
Manufacturers’ excise taxes based 
the amount of sales made by a 


Automobile truck chassis and bodies 
Passenger atitomobile chassis and — 
bodies, including motorcycles .... 

Parts and accessories ............ 
Firearms, shells and cartridges — 3 
Gasoline, per gallon ........... 
Tires; per lb.) 4.1 Aah eels sige 
Inner tubes, per 1b. 
Lubricating oils, per gallon .... 
Matches: : 
fancy wooden, per 1,000 . 
ordinary, per 1,000....... 
Mechanical refrigerators an 
freeze units 


see 
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Excise Taxes—(Cont.) 
Mechanical and ballpoint pens and 


pencils, and lighters ............ 15% 
Pistols and revolvers .:............ 11% 
Television and radio receiving sets , 

BLOSALUS Siecle cratiste tale REP ae nein 10% 
Musical instruments, phonographs 

PVT GCOLOS 6 Ste aaste tier Mts ieee 6 0% 
Sporting goods (other than fishing 

TOUSEN DACKIO) oie cpa wew oss 10% 
Fishing rods and tackle ........... 15% 
Electric, gas, and oil appliances .... 10% 
Cameras, lenses and film .......... 20% 
Business and store machines ...... 10% 
Electric light bulbs ............... 20% 


Retailers’ excise taxes based on sales by 
retailers are levied as follows: 


OGRA (GAR Sn speisecas ier eee eee 20% 
REMMI hia > aia fe:<- o-0 0.0 isi s)s o's oie ewe 20% 
Toilet preparations (except for 

AIH OR I TES fe sy staisie ess bee cess 20% 
BS BO UC er neha eier a Ghafala esis eS <ie'e die’ 20% 


Watches with retail price of $65 or less 10% 
Alarm clocks with retail price of $5 
or less 


Diesel fuel for trucks, per gallon ..... $.02 


Stamp taxes on original issue and trans- 
fer of securities are as follows: 
Bonds: 
issue, per $100 face value or frac- 
tion 
; transfer, 
fraction 
Stocks: 
issue 
par value, per $100 or fraction ... 
no par value, per $20 of actual 
value or fraction where less 
than $100 per share .......... 03 


per $100 face value or 


$.11 


ae no par value, per $100 of actual 


value or fraction where more 
than $100 per share 
transfer 
‘par value, per $100 aggregate 
face value or fraction: 
selling price less than $20 a 
share 
‘selling price more than $20 a 
a share 
a, no par value, per share: 
ig selling price less than $20 a 
wa share 


RIAD Pee Unie sis bs Sclae oe ve .06 


’ Admissions and dues are taxed on the 
_ basis of the admissions and the dues paid: 
_ Admissions: 


per $.05 or major fraction ....... $.01 
_ charges in excess of estab. price 
» ‘by other than’ ticket offices, 
a MOA CEDS Me cits! \s iss foXie 6 20% 
or by proprietors and employees, 
A. POX COSS i. athe cots oh isla see 50% 


lease of boxes or seats, on equiv- 


me alent box office price ......... 20% 
cabarets, roof gardens and similar 
ay . meutertainment .........-....; . 20% 


Dues: 
annual dues in excess of $10 ..... 20% 
initiation fees over $10 .......... 20% 


Telephone, telegraph, radio and cable 
facilities are taxed on the amount of 
charge for the services: 

Telephone conversations 

9:25 Andi Over Aiea. 2 enone were 25% 

A 15% tax is levied upon amount paid 
by subscribers for local telephone service 
and for toll charges of less than 25 cents. 


Telegraph messages .......-...---- - 15% 
Radio and cable messages ......... 15% 
Leased wire or special services ..... 25% 
Intern’l dispatches and messages .. 10% 
Wire and equipment services ...... 8% 


Leases of safe deposit boxes are taxed 
on the basis of the amount paid for use 
of the box: 

Onwleases Prices .ieicaits sqaisinreleueiorenats rie 

Tobacco taxes are as follows: 
Cigars: 

weighing not over 3 lbs. per M .> $ .75 

weighing over 3 lbs. per M 


20% 


if retail price 214¢ or less ..... 2.50 
if retail price over 2144¢ up to 4¢ 3.00 
if retail price over 4¢ up to 6¢ 4.00 
if retail price over 6¢ up to 8¢ 17.00 
if retail price over 8¢ up to 15¢ 10.00 
if retail price over 15¢ up to 20¢ 15.00. 
if retail price over 20¢ .....:.. 20.00 
Cigarettes: f 
weighing not over 3 lbs. perM .. 4,00 
weighing over 3 lbs. per M ...... 8.40 


Tobacco and snuff (per pound) ... 10 
Cigarette paper: 
package, book, or set of more than 


25 and less than 50, per package  .005 
package, book, or set of more than 

50, not more than 100, per ~ 

package i590 a a ea ' O1 
package, book or set of more ‘J 

than 100 papers, per 50 papers .0056 


in tubes, per 50 tubes or fraction 01 
Liquor taxes are as follows: 
Distilled spirits, per proof gallon ...$10.50 
Imported perfumes containing dis- 


tilled-spirits, =, (ieee ncaa 10.60 
Rectified spirits, additional tax on 
each proof gallon .. 2.2.0... ee 


Still wines: 
up to 14% alcohol per gallon .... °.17 
over 14% up to 21% per gallon .. 67 


over 21% up to 24% per gallon ... 2.25 
over 24% alcohol ........... Res 5 10.50 
Artificially carbonated wine, per 
half-pint 473. eee eee 12 
Liqueurs, cordials and similar com- _ 
pounds, per half-pint ............ 12 
Champagne and sparkling wine, per 
half=pints 9:8... 52 see ‘ po Uy 
Fermented liquors, par barrel ...... 9.00 


Transportation taxes are levied on fares 
over 35 cents at the rate of 15%. 


Wagers plaeed with gamblers are ae 
at 10%. 


land and inland water. All 1950 popu 
only.) 


ALABAMA 


Capital: Montgomery. 
_ Governor: Gordon Persons (Dem., 1955). 
_ Organized as territory: Mar. 3, 1817. 
Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 14, 1819 (22). 
- Seceded from Union: Jan. 11, 1861. 
 Re-entered Union: July 13, 1868. 
Present constitution adopted: 1901. 
Motto: Audemus jura nostra defendere (We 
t dare defend our rights). 
State flower: Goldenrod (1927). 

_ State bird: Yellowhammer (1927). 

State song: “Alabama” (1931). 
: Special legai holidays: Robert E. Lee’s Birth- 

day, Jan. 19; Mardi Gras (Shrove Tues- 

i. _ day); Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday, Apr. 13; 
7 Confederate Memorial Day, Apr. 26; Jeffer- 
> son Davis’ Birthday, June 3. 
_ Nickname: Yellowhammer State. 
_ Origin of name: From Muskogee Indian tribe 
we meaning ‘good land.” 
1940 population & (rank): 2,832,961 (17). 
$950 population & (rank); 3,061.743 (17). 
4940-50 population change: +8.1%. 
rea & (rank): 51,609 sq. mi. (28). 
Geographic center: In Chilton Co,, 12 mi. SW 
© of Clanton. 
‘Number of counties: 67. 
‘Largest cities: Birmingham (326,037); Mobile 


_ 129,009); Montgomery (106,525); Gadsden 
_ (55,725); Tuscaloosa (46,396). 

State forests: 7 (14,368 ac.). 

State parks: 27 (38,083 ac.). 
tate general revenue (1950): $191,156,000. 


fate general expenditure (1950): $190,119,000. 


4 Alabama is the biggest heavy-industry 
state in the South. Cotton goods, iron and 
steel and saw mill products lead Alabama’s 
manufacturing, which is centered in the 
“mills, mines and factories in and around 
Birmingham, the “Pittsburgh of the South.” 
The siate is also high in the growing of 
nuts, corn, hay and sweet potatoes: Other 
interests include the making of commercial 
fertilizer and shipping of raw cotton, iron 
and steel and hardwood lumber. 
_ . Muscle Shoals, on the Tennessee River, 
‘provides a great electric power source. At 
Tuskegee Institute, founded by Booker T. 
fashington, Dr. George Washingvon Carver 
rried out his famed agricultural research. 
labama is the only state that compels all 
lults from 14 to 50 to undergo examination 
of syphilis 
The Confederacy was ‘cunded at Mont- 
gomery in Feb., 1861, and for a time the 
- was the Confederate capital. 
; 1540, Hernando de Soto and his treasure 
ekers were the first white men to see the 
, although paheas de Vaca may have 
: e. pet in ARP i: > peep ey by 35 


THE UNITED STATES 


_ STATES, TERRITORIES AND CITIES 


(State flower, bird, etc. are official unless otherwise indicated; dates in parentheses are those of adop- 
_ tion. Name of Governor is followed oy party designation and date of expiration of term. Area is total of 
ation figures are final. Largest cities include incorporated places, aa 


’ Capital: 


ARIZONA 


Capital: Phoenix. ' 
Governor: Howard Pyle (Rep., 1953). f 
Organized as territory: Feb. 24, 1863. a 
Entered Union & (rank): Feb, 14, 1912 (48), 
Present constitution adopted: 1912. 
Motto: Ditat Deus (God enriches), 
State flower: Flower of saguaro cactus (4982) 
State bird: Cactus wren (1931). 
State colors: Blue and old gold (1915). A 
State song: “Arizona’s State Anthem” (1919). 
Special legal holiday: Admission date, Feb. 14. 
Nickname: Grand Canyon State. % 
Origin of name: From the Indian “arlzonac,’ 
meaning “little spring.” 4 
1940 population & (rank): 499,261 (43). Bt 
1950 population & (rank): 749,587 (37). 
1946-50 population change: +50.1%. — ~ pe 
Area & (rank): 113,909 sq. mi. (5). Tad . 
Geographic center: In Yavapai Co., 55 mi. SE 
of Prescott. 
Number of counties: 14, 
Largest cities: Phoenix ae 818) ; Tucson (45,- : 


(9, 145). 
State forests: None. 
State parks: 3 (8,250 ac.). 
State general revenue (1950): $70, 854,000. 
State general expenditure (1950): $75,749 000. 


Mining, particularly of copper, gold, vana- 
dium and silver, leads the industries of Ari- 


ra gs 


per are the state’s principal activities. — 
Irrigation is vital to its agriculture 


cotton, corn, wheat, sorenuins: citrus 
and vegetables. - ; 
Phoenix, its largest city, is both PR pop’ 
health resort and a busy shipper of co} 
and vegetables. Douglas loads cattle 
smelts copper. te 


the second largest U. S. Indian po 
spread over fourteen reservations. -° 
has some of the country’s most — 
scenery. In the north is the Grand Ca 
in the east is the Petrified Forest. 

Marcos de Niza, a Franciscan friar, ente! 
the state in 1539 in search of the mythica 
seven cities of Cibola, and was followe } 


year later by Coronado. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock. an. 
Governor: Sidney S. McMath (Dem., 

Organized as territory: Mar. 2, 1819, 
Entered Union & (rank): June 15, 1836 

Seceded from Union: May 6, 1861. 
Re-entered Union: June 22, 1868. We 
Present constitution adgpted: hon ate 


State animal: 
_ State fish: California golden trout (1947). 
_ State 
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otto: Regnat populus (The people rule). 

State flower: Apple Blossom (1901). 

State tree: Pine (1939). 

State bird: Mockingbird. 

State song: ““The Arkansas Traveler” (1949). 

Special state holidays: Lee’s Birthday, Jan. 19; 
World War II Memorial Day, Aug. 14. 

Nickname: Wonder State. 

Origin of name: From the Quapaw Indians. 

1940 population & (rank): 1,949,387 (24). 

1950 population & (rank): 1,909,511 (30). 

1940-50 population change: —2.0%. 

Area & (rank): 53,102 sq. mi. (26). 

Geographic center: In Pulaski Co., 12 mi. N of 
W of Little Rock. 

Number of counties: 75, 

Largest cities: Little Rock (102,213); Fort 
Smith (47,942); North Little Rock (44,097) ; 
Pine Bluff (37,162); Hot Springs (29,307). 

State forests: None. 

State parks: 7 (16,759 ac.). 

State general revenue (1950): $128,666,000. 

State general expenditure (1950): $141,744,000. 


About 90 per cent of the nation’s bauxite 
—the source of aluminum—comes from the 
earth of Arkansas, which also contains 
North America’s only known diamond mine, 
located in Pike County near Murfreesboro, 
and presently inactive. 


Mostly flat, Arkansas has an equable 
southern climate and fertile central valleys 
which grow cotton, rice, wheat, corn, oats, 
potatoes and fruit. Other industries are oil 
production, lumbering and the production of 
whetstones and antimony ore. 

Hot Springs entertains fifteen times its 
population in guests each year. Its forty- 
seven famous curative mineral springs, the 
only ones administered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, are in Hot Springs National Park 
in the Ouachita Mountains. Pine Bluff has 


- the unique distinction of having the largest 


archery factory in the country. 
Hernando de Soto was probably the first 
White man to see this state in 1541. 


CALIFORNIA 


Capital: Sacramento. 

Governor: Earl Warren (Rep., 1955). 
Entered Union & (rank): Sept. 9, 1850 (31). 
Present constitution adopted: 1879. 

Motto: Eureka (I have found it). 

State flower: Golden poppy (1903). 

State tree: California redwood (1937). 

State bird: California valley quail (1931). 
Grizzly bear (unofficial). 


insect: 


California dog-face butterfly 
(unofficial). 


State colors: Blue and gold (unofficial). 


State song: “I Love You, California’ (unoffi- 
cial). 

Special legal holiday: Admission date, Sept. 9. 

Nickname: Golden State. 

Origin of name: From a book by the Spaniard 
Ordofiez de Montalvo. 


' 1940 population & (rank): 6,907,387 (5). 


“1950 population & (rank): 10,586,223 (2). 


1940-50 population change: +53.3%. 


Area & (rank): 158,693 sq. ml. (2). 


_ Geographic center: In Madera Co., 35 mi. NE 
' of Madera. 
_ Number of counties: 58. 


Largest cities: Los Angeles (1,970,358); San 
‘Francisco (775,357); Oakland (384,575); 
San Diego (334,387); Long Beach (250,767). 

State forests: 8 (70,500 ac.). 

State parks: 111 (581,629 ac.). 

State general revenue (1950): $1,221,049,000. 

State general expenditure (1950): $1,367,576,000. 


California, celebrated for cinema and sun- 
shine, is one of the nation’s economic giants. 
It collects more money from raising food 
and catching fish than any other state and 
it stands high in oil production, lumbering 
and manufacturing. Out-of-state tourist vis- 
itors and the travel and recreation expend- 
itures of the state’s residents continue to 
play an important part in the expansion 
of trade and employment opportunities. Ir- 
rigation, in which California leads the coun- 
try, makes possible the big crop harvest of 
cotton, grapes, hay, oranges, barley, lettuce, 
tomatoes, potatoes and peaches. The state 
also leads in making wines and brandies. 


Nature is spectacular. Death Valley, in the 
southeast, is 280 feet below sea level, the 
lowest spot in the nation; Mt, Whitney, 
a 14,495-foot peak, is the highest point in 
the U. S.; Lassen Peak is the only active 
U. S. volcano although its last eruptions 
were recorded in the years from 1914 to 
1917; and the General Sherman Tree in Se- 
quoia National Park is estimated to be about 
3,500 years old. San Pedro is the world’s 
largest man-made harbor, and the Bank of 
America National Trust and Savings As- 
sociation, operated and owned by the Gian- 
nini family, is the largest private bank. 


Gold, which was responsible for the state’s 
settlement boom, is still found here, but the 
state’s most important mineral products to- 
day are oil, natural gas, cement, sand, 
gravel, borax, gypsum, salt and gold. 


California is a leader in industrial energy 
and its cities specialize in airplane making, 
shipbuilding, furniture manufacturing and 
machinery production. 


California’s four national parks are great 
tourist attractions and the San Francisco- 
Oakland and Golden Gate Bridges are among 
the world’s engineering marvels. 


Because written Chinese contains no al- 
phabet, the telephone operators in China- 
town of San Francisco are unique: they 
have to memorize the names, addresses and 
telephone numbers of subscribers. 


Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, Spanish expionse 
was probably the first white man to see the 
state in 1542. 


COLORADO 


Capital: Denver. 

Governor: Dan Thornton (Rep., 1953). 

Organized as territory: Feb. 28, 1861. 

Entered Union & (rank): Aug. 1, 1876 (38). 

Present constitution adopted: 1876. 

Motto: Nil sine Numine (Nothing without 
- Providence). 

State flower: 
(1899) . , 

State tree: Colorado blue spruce (1939). 

State bird: Lark bunting (1931). aie 

State colors; Blue and white (1911). ~~~ 


Rocky Mountain columbine 


State song: 
-(1915). 

4 Special legal holiday: Colorado Day, Aug. 1. 
{ Nickname: Centennial State. 
_ Origin of name: From the Spanish, meaning 
ae “red?” 
_ 1940 population & (rank): 1,123,296 (33). 
_ 1950 population & (rank): 1,325,089 (34). 
- 1940-50 population change: +18.0%. 
Area & (rank): 104,247 sq. mi. (7). 
‘Geographic center: In Park Co., 30 mi. NW of 
. Pikes Peak. 
_ Number of counties: 63. 


Be earoest cities: Denver (415,786); Pueblo (63,- 
685); Colorado Springs (45,472); Greeley 
- < (20,354); Boulder (19,999), 

_ State forests: 1 (70,980 ac.). 

State parks: None. 

_ State general revenue (1950): $138,717,000. 


_ State general expenditure (1950): $139,416,000. 


ae Colorado, the most elevated state in the 
nation, with more than 50 of its peaks over 
(14, 000 feet in height and more than 1,000 
Pt, “going beyond the 10,000-foot mark, began 
as a miner of gold but has been predomi- 
q “nantly agricultural in recent times. Wheat, 
hay, beans, sugar beets, corn, potatoes, bar- 
Jey and truck vegetables head the crop list. 
‘Like California and Arkansas, the state has 
“a highly developed irrigation system to coun- 
_teract its dry climate and promote farming. 


_ Colorado is the nation’s largest producer 
-of uranium and vanadium; also mined are 
gold,- silver, lead, zinc, copper and molyb- 
enum, 


Pueblo, the “Pittsburgh of the West,’ 
akes iron, steel, brick, tile and foundry 
oducts. Colorado Springs is perhaps the 
most popular tourist center in the Rocky 
Mountain sector. Mount Evans Highway is 
the highest auto road in the world. The 
orld’s highest suspension bridge stretches 
53 feet over the Royal Gorge of the Ar- 
cansas River. Summit Lake, 12,740 feet high, 
near the top of Mt. Evans, the highest lake 
in the U. S., also is in Colorado. 

Of archeological interest are the cliffs and 
myons of the southwestern part of the 
state dating back at least 1000 years B.c, 
Coronado entered the state in 1540. 


CONNECTICUT 


apital: Hartford. 
Governor: John Lodge (Rep., 1955). 
Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 9, 1788 (5). 
esent constitution adopted: 1818. 
tto: Qui transtulit sustinet (He who trans- 
planted still sustains). 
State flower: Mountain laurel (1907). 
‘State tree: White oak (1947). 
' State bird: American robin (1943). 
_ State song: None. 
Nicknames: Constitution State; 
State; Land of Steady Habits. 
gin of name: From an Indian word mean-~- 
; ing “beside the long tidal river.’’ 
1940 population & (rank): 1,709,242 (31). 
_ 1950 poputation & (rank): 2,007,280 (28). 
. oa population ehango: 4+-17.4%. 

a & (rank): 5,009 sq. mi. (46). 
eographic center: Tn eee on, Co. at Beat 


Nutmeg 


“Where the Columbines Grow’ 


Number of counties: 8. 
Largest cities: Hartford (177,397); New Haven 
(164,443); Bridgeport (158,709); ‘Waverbuny, ; 
(104,477); Stamford (74,293). “5 
State forests: 26. 


‘State parks: 56 


State general revenue (1950): $168,935,922.08. | 
State general expenditure (1950): $208,343,421.61. — 


Connecticut earned its sobriquet, the 
“Arsenal of the Nation,” by its ability to 
turn out firearms and ammunition in early 
days, and from this developed an ability to 
turn out precision instruments of all classes. 


Connecticut’s cities produce a variety of 
products, some of which are: arms, sewing 
machines, airplanes, typewriters, motors, 
hardware, cutlery, tools, clocks, locks, pot=— 
tery, machinery, brass products and hats. | 
Hartford, which has the oldest U. S. news= 
paper, the Courant, es.ablished in 1764, is’ thes 
insurance capital of the nation. . 


Connecticut devotes its farmland wane 
to dairying, fruit growing and poultry r 
ing. It stands high in tobacco growing 
no crop in the nation receives as high a 
price per acre as her shade-grown tobacco, 


for its beaches on Long Island Sound and 
for its inland lakes and forested hills. The 
southwest part of the state is a subur 
area of New York City. 


Connecticut was the first state to hav 
written constitution, the Fundamental | ‘ 
ders, adopted by three original towns of Co- 
lonial days in Jan., 1639. ¥ ue 


A Dutch trader, Adrian Block, began 
exploration of the state in 1614. 


DELAWARE 


Capital: Dover. 
Governor: Elbert N. Carvel (Dem., 1953). 
Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 7, 1787 (1). 
Present constitution adopted: 1897. ‘ 
Motto: Liberty and independence, 
State flower: Peach blossom. 

State bird: Blue hen chicken. 
State song: “Our Delaware,’ a 


Lord De La Warr. 

1940 population & (rank): 266,505 (46). 

1950 population & (rank): 318,085 (46). 

1940-50 population change: +19.4%. 

Area & (rank): 2,057 sq. mi. (47). 

Geographic center: In Kent Co., 11 ec 
Dover. 

Number of counties: 3, 

Largest cities: Wilmington (110,356); 
(6,731); Dover (6,223); New Castle (3 
Elsmere (5,314). 

State forests: 5 (4,200 ac.). 

State parks: None. 

State general revenue (1950): $34,018, 000. r 

State general expenditure (1950): $42,172,00 


Little Delaware, at the lowest mea: 
vation of any state, grows a great varie 
small fruit and vegetables and is > 
pioneer in the industry of food 
Peaches, strawberries, apples, co ‘a, 
hay and truck vegetables. onRick 


= e i Nei; 

crops. Fishing in the bay is an important 
_ industry. Delaware’s chicken farms are one 
of the great supply sources for the big mar- 
kets of the East. 


Manufactures in Delaware include chem- 
als, vulcanized fiber, glazed kid and 
orocco leathers, textiles, paper, metal prod- 
ucts, machinery, machine tools and trans- 
portation equipment of every major type. 
(1844, the Bangor, the first iron seagoing 
opellor-type vessel constructed in the 
S., was launched at Wilmington. 


Delaware was the first state to ratify the 
S. Constitution, on Dec. 7, 1787. During 
Civil War, although a slave state, Dela= 


uthern part of the state, however, ‘sup- 
pee: ied many supporters to the Confederacy. 


- DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(City of pvashingtop) 


Virginia (retroceded to Virginia ‘sept. 
846). 
of government transferred to D. C.: Dec. 1, 


“municipal corporation: Feb. 21, 1871. 
rh bhed of government established: June 11, 


Justitia ‘omnibus (Justice to all). 
ower: American beauty rose. 
i ; name: In honor of Columbus. 
population & (rank as city): 663,091 (11). 
| population & (rank as city): 802,178 (9). 
opulation change: +21.0%. 
ind, 61.4 sq. mi.; inland water, 7.8. 


ac River. 
Protestant, 425; Roman Catholic, 
Jewish, 12; others, 4. 


"709,847. 


sets: 175,000. 

s: AM, 13; FM, 7. 
stations: 4. 
aluation (1951): 
rate (1951): $2.15 per $100. 
bt (1951): None. 

51): $137,443,225. 
(1951): $134,638,512. 


] District of Columbia—identical with 
r Of Washington—is the capital of 
and the first carefully planned 
the world. 
Story began in 1790 when Congress 
election of a new capital site, 10 
e, along the Potomac. When the 
etermined, it included thirty and 
quarters square miles on the Virginia 
f the river. In 1846, however, Congress 
hat area to Virginia 


$1,667,478,897. 


Lincoln died) and scores of others. 


President Washington had commissioned _ 
Major Pierre L’Enfant, a French engineer — 
who had fought in the Revolution, to plan 
the new capital and in 1800 the government — 
moved in. In 1814, during the War of 1812, a % 
British force fired the capital and it was . 
from the white paint applied to cover fire 
damage that the President’s home came to © 
be called the White House. % 


Washington’s skyline is dominated by the — 
Capitol and the Washington Monument, = 
towering 555 feet. The Capitol, while not in 
the city center, is the key to the street ad- 
dress. system. The city is laid out in rec~ 
tangular blocks, created by streets intersect- 3 
ing at right angles. In addition, diagonal S 
arteries fan out from various centers. Penn- — 
sylvania Avenue—the radial lines are gen- ~ 
erally named for the states—is the most 
famous of them, with the White House at 
number 1600. 


The .Capitol is 751 feet long and 350 feet 
wide. It has 431 rooms. The two wings, con- 
structed of marble, house the Senate and 
the House; and the central part of the build= 
ing contains the Rotunda, the Statuary Hall © 
and the old Supreme Court chamber. Visitors = 
may go through the building from 9 a.m. 
until 4:30 p.m. Congress normally convenes | 
at noon, and the floor of the Senate and 
House must be cleared by 11:45 a.m. The P 
galleries in the Senate and House chambers 
are open to visitors during sessions. 


Washington has many other famous buil 
ings and monuments—the Library of Con- 
gress, Jefferson Memorial, Lincoln Memorial, — 
Grant Memorial, Tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier (Arlington Cemetery), Treasury Build-— 
ing, the Pentagon, Petersen House (where =f 


Washington is administered by three com- AR 
missioners appointed by the President. Tw 
of them must be residents of D. C. and the | 
third must be a U. S. Army engineer Bayo 
pointed by the Chief of Engineers. : ¥ i 


FLORIDA 


Capital: Tallahassee. ~ 
Governor: Fuller Warren (Dem., 1953). 
Organized as territory: Mar. 30, 1822. 
Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 3, 1675 (27). 
Seceded from Union: Jan. 10, 1861. 
Re-entered Union: June 25, 18638. 
Present constitution adopted: 1887. 
Motto: In God we trust. 
State flower: Orange blossom (1909). 
State bird: Mockingbird (1927). 
State song: ‘“SSwanee River’ (1935). 
Special legal holidays: Robert E. Lee’s | 
day, Jan. 19; Mardi Gras (Shrove Tuesda 
(in some counties); Confederate Memoria 
Day. Apr. 26; Jefferson Davis’ ae 
June 3. 
Nickname: Sunshine State. 
Origin of name: From the Spanish, mea: 
“feast of flowers” (Easter). 
1940 population & (rank): 1,897,414 (27) 
1950 population & (rank): 2,771,305 (20) 
1940-50 population change: +46.1%. 
Area & (rark): 58,666 sq. mi. (21). 
Geographic center: In Citrus Co., 
N of, Brooksville. 
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lumber of counties: 67. | 
Largest cities: Miami (249,276); Jacksonville 
(204,517); Tampa (124,681); St. Petersburg 
toe. 738); Orlando (52,367). 
State forests: 4 (207,236 ac.). 
‘ tate parks: 23 (74,936 ac.). 
- State general revenue (1950): 
State general expenditure (1950): 


$109,786,082.95. 
$117,716,526.09. 


Agriculture is Florida’s biggest steady pur- 
suit, but hotel statistics point to its chief 
” fame—resort and tourist business. Along its 
+ €oastline, the longest of any state, dozens 
of communities more than double in popu- 
— lation during the winter season when north- 
¥f erners flee snow and cold. 
a Oranges and grapefruit lead Florida’s crop 
list, then come tomatoes, peanuts, corn, 
e. celery and potatoes. Truck gardening, com- 
_ mercial fishing and cattle are leading in-~ 
bal dustries. Deep-sea fishing for sport is a lead- 
FE ing tourist hobby. 


2 _Florida’s low elevation 1s dotted by some 
30, 000 small lakes and the Everglades 
swamp in the south. Tampa is one of the 

A largest cigar manufacturers and Jackson- 

‘ville ships lumber and turpentine. St. Au- 

_ gustine, founded in 1565, is the oldest town 

_ of European origin in the U. S. Key West, 

‘exclusive resort city, is the southernmost 

city in the U. S. and is connected to the 

_ mainland by a unique causeway. 

_ Im 1513, Ponce de Le6én, seeking the mythi- 

cal “Fountain of Youth,” was the first white 

man to see the state. 


GEORGIA 


Capital: : Atlanta. 
Governor: Herman E. Talmadge (Dem., 1955). 
‘Entered Union & (rank): Jan, 2, 1788 (4). 
Seceded from Union: Jan. 19, 1861. 
Re-entered Union: July 15, 1870. 
Present constitution adopted: 1945. 
_ Motto: Wisdom, justice and moderation. 
_ State flower: Cherokee rose (1916). 

State tree: Live oak (1937). 
_ State bird: Brown thrasher (1935). 

State song: “Georgia” (1922). 
Special state holidays: Lee’s Birthday, Jan. 19; 
- Confederate Memorial Day, Apr. 26. 
Nicknames: Cracker State; Empire State of 
the South. 
Origin of name: In honor of George II of Eng- 
bo land. 

1940 population & (rank): 3,123,723 (14). 
1950 population & (rank): 3,444,578 (13). 
- $940-50 population change: +-10.3%. 
Area & (rank): 58,876 sq. mi. (20). 
ographic center: In T'wiggs Co., 18 mi. SE 
- of Macon. 
mber of counties: 159. 
gest cities: Atlanta (331,314); Savannah 
(119,638) ; Columbus (79,611); augusta (71,- 
508; Macon (70,252). 
‘State forests: 2 (2,000 ac.). 
State parks: 12 (36,500 ae): 

State general revenue (1950): $201,589,000. 
‘State general expenditure (1950): $204,047,000. 


j s Georgia is typical of the changing South. 
r ‘The value of its factory products has passed 
_ the value of its farm products, and indus- 

alization is ever increasing. Atlanta is 
achic ering importance as an ‘automobile 


- 1950 population & (rank): 588,637 (43). 


maker. Cotton and lumber products, fer- 
tilizer, processed food and a great variety 
of other items are among the factory output — 
of Macon, Augusta and Savannah. Ee 


Georgia ranks high in cotton, tobacco, E- 
peanuts and pecans. Georgia’s peaches are ‘ 
nationally famous. From its vast stands of 
pine come more than half of all U. S. resin E. 
and turpentine. The state is one of the 
leaders in the value of its clay products. 
Cattle grazing is extensive. Georgia marbie 
is widely exported. 2 


Warm Springs has the celebrated founda- 
tion operated to aid infantile paralysis vic- 
tims. It was there that President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt died on April 12, 1945, 


Hernando de Soto, a Spaniard, in 1540, 
looked over the red clay of Georgia, and — 
General James Oglethorpe founded its first — 
British colony on Feb. 12, 1733, as a haven 
for debtors and seekers of religious freedom. 


IDAHO aa 


Capital: Boise. (oo 
Governor: Len B. Jordan (Rep., 1955). ae 
Organized as territory: Mar. 3, 1863. 
Entered Union & (rank): July 3, 1890 (43). j ea 
Present constitution adopted: 1890. ka. 
Motto: Esto perpetua (It is perpetuated). y 
State flower: Syringa (1931). 
State tree: White pine (1935). i 
State bird: Mountain bluebird (1931). 


€ 
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State song: “Our Idaho.” Re 
Nicknames: Gem State; Gem of the mo 
tains. 55 


Origin of name: From a Shoshoni Indian wo a 
meaning ‘‘sunup.” 
1940 population & (rank): 524,873 (42). 
1940-50 population change: +12.1%. 
Area & (rank): 83,557 sq. oa (12). : 
Geographic center: In Custer Co., 24 ml. Ss 
of Challis. a 
Number of counties: 44, plus small part of S 
lowstone Park. " 
Largest cities: Boise (34,393); Pocatello (2 ‘ 
131); Idaho Falls (19,218); Twin Fa 
(17,600); Nampa (16,185), if Pet 
State forests: 1,160,000 ac. ; 
State parks: 4 (9,000 ac.). 
State general revenue (1950): $50,927,000, — 
State general expenditure (1950): $54,326 


Idaho’s huge investment in irrigati 
advanced its agriculture well ahead 
mining. Idaho potatoes are eaten er 
where. The state grows apples and oth 
fruits and wheat, corn and barley. ae e 


tello sells its cheese to a world mar 


Idaho mines gold, silver, lead, zinc, 
and tungsten, and still has vast undevelo 


tains is an area that is reachable o: 
pack horse. The forests of the state, 
ing at least one-third of the area, ue 


fishing are excellent. Sun Valley is 
resort and attracts countless tourists to 
swimming and skiing facilities, both | 9 I 
enjoyed at the.same time in the ~area 


32 
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Lewis and Clark visited Idaho in 1805 but 
real settlement began with the gold strike 
of 1860. 


ILLINOIS 


Capital: Sprinefield. 

Governor: Adlai E. Stevenson (Dem., 1953). 

Organized as territory: Feb. 3, 1809. 

Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 3, 1818 (21). 

Present constitution adopted: 1870. 

Motto: State-sovereignty, national union. 

State flower: Violet (1908). 

State tree: Oak (1908). 

State bird: Cardinal (1929). 

State song: ‘Illinois’ (1925). 

Nicknams: Prairie State. 

Origin of name: From an Indian word and 
French suffix meaning “tribe of superior 
men.” 

1940 population & (rank): 7,897,241 (3). 

1950 population & (rank): 8,712,176 (4). 

1940-50 population change: +10.3%. 

Area & (rank): 56,400 sq. mi. (23). 

Geographic center: In Logan Co., 28 mi. NE of 
Springfield. 

Number of counties: 102. 

Largest cities: Chicago (3,620,962); Peoria 
(111,856) ; Rockford (92,927); East St. Louis 
(82.295); Springfield (81,628). 

State forests: 3 (10,278 ac.). 

State parks: 42 (40,000 ac.). 

State general revenue (1949): $550,348,000. 

State general expenditure (1949): $609,161,000. 


Illinois anchors the Midwest like a rich 
giant, versatile in every big wealth-making 
industry. It stands high in manufacturing, 
coal mining, farm cash income, oil produc- 
tion. ‘The sprawling Chicago district (in- 
cluding a slice of Indiana) is a great iron 
and steel producer, meat packer, grain ex- 
change and rail center. Chicago is also a 
busy iong-flight airport city and Great Lakes 
_ port area. 


As a farmer, Illinois stands first in soy 
beans and high in corn, oats, wheat, barley, 
rye, potatoes and truck vegetables. Hog rais- 
Ing and dairying are important industries. 
The Illinois sand and gravel business is ex- 
‘ceeded only by that of California. 


Illinois manufactures almost everything. 
Railroad cars, clothing, furniture, tractors, 
liquor, watches and farm implements are 
some of the items made in its several cities. 
The biggest government arsenal in the world 
is located on a Mississippi island off Rock 
Island. Springfield contains Oak Ridge Ceme- 
tery where the body of Lincoln rests. 


The year 1858 is marked in Illinois his- 
tory as the date of the great debating con- 
test between Lincoln and Stephen A. Doug- 
las for the United States senatorship. 
Lincoln lost the campaign but his anti- 
slavery speeches won for him the presiden- 


tial nomination in the subsequent presi- 


dential election. 


+ Marquette and Joliet, in 1673, were the 
_ first known explorers of this state. 


INDIANA 


Capital: Indianapolis. 
Governor: Henry F. Schricker (Dem., 1953). 


Organized as territory: May 7, 1800. 

Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 11, 1816 (19). 

Present constitution adopted: 1851. 

Motto: The Crossroads of America. 

State flower: Zinnia (1931). 

State tree: Tulip tree (1931). 

State bird: Cardinal (19). 

State song: ‘On the Banks of the Wabash, Far 
Away” (1913). 

Nickname: Hoosier State. 

Origin of name: Meaning “land of Indians.” 

1940 population & (rank): 3,427,796 (12). 

{950 population & (rank): 3,934,224 (12). 

1940-50 population change: +14.8%. 

Area & (rank): 36,291 sq. mi. (37). 

Geographic center: In Boone Co., 14 mi. W of 
N of Indianapolis. 
Number of counties: 92. 
Largest cities: Indianapolis (427,173); Gary 

(133,911); Ft. Wayne (133,607); Evansville 
(128,636); South Bend (115,911). 
State forests: 14 (68,512 ac.). 
State parks: 14 (39,540 ac.). : 
State general revenue (1950): $286,299,000. 
State general expenditure (1950): $282,989,000. 


Indiana’s fifty-one-mile Michigan water= 
front is one of the great industrial centers 
of the world, turning out iron and steel and 
oil products to make this state a leader in 
manufacturing. Its cities have some of the 
world’s largest industrial plants and their 
great output is further swelled by the 
inland factories. The list of products is end- 
less—automobiles, farm implements, avia- 
tion and railroad equipment, sewing ma-~ 
chines are made from iron ore mined in 
the Great Lakes region. 

As a farmer the state stands high in soy 
beans, corn, tobacco, onions, wheat, oats, rye 
and tomatoes. The state produces most of 
U. S. peppermint and spearmint oil. 

Indianapolis is the second largest U. S. city 
not on a navigable body of water. Wyandotte 
Cave, the second largest in the U. S., is 
located in Crawford County of Southern 
Indiana. West Baden and French Lick are 
well known for their mineral springs. In- 
diana was one of the early states to adopt 
the secret ballot based on the Australian 
system. , 

La Salle probably was the first white man 
to pass through the state in 1671. 


IOWA 
Capital: Des Moines. 
Governor: William S. Beardsley (Rep., 1953). 
Organized as territory: June 12, 1838. 
Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 28, 1846 (29). 
Present constitution adopted: 1857. 
Motto: Our liberties we prize and our rights 
we will maintain. 
State flower: Wild rose (1897). 
State bird: Eastern goldfinch (1933). 
cpt colors: Red, white and blue (in state 
ag). 
State song: ‘‘Song of Iowa.” 
Nickname: Hawkeye State. 
Origin of name: Probably from an Indian word 
meaning “this is the place.” 
1940 population & (rank): 2,538,268 (20). 
1950 population & (rank): 2,621,073 (22). 
1940-50 population change: +-3.3%. 
Area & (rank): 56,280 sq. mi. (24). 


Geographic center: In Story Co., 5 mi. NE of 
Ames. 
Number of counties: 99. 


Largest cities: Des Moines (177,965); Sioux 
City (83,991); Davenport (74,549); Cedar 
Rapids (72,296); Waterloo (65,198). 
_ State forests: 7 (13,242 ac.). 
State parks: $5 (28,220 ac.). 
State general revenue (1950) : $99,986,527.80. 


State general expenditure (1950) : $125,263,576.70. 
(ncludes $50,000,000 for Soldiers Service Compensa- 
- tion Fund.) 
Towa stands in a class by itself as a pro- 
ducer of corn and hogs. The state’s produc- 
tivity often brings it the largest agricul- 

tural income in the nation. Ninety per cent 
of the state is under the plow and the fer- 
‘tility of its soil is unsurpassed anywhere. 
It also grows oats, soy beans, hemp, hay, 
yopcorn, fruit, nuts and vegttables in great 
; quantities. 

- Its top industrial activity is naturally 
entered in meat packing. Des Moines 
ttingly leads all cities in\ the publication 

of farm journals and is also a large in- 
surance center. Muscatine is the largest U. S. 
_ maker of pearl buttons. Other Iowa factory 
_ products are farm implements, washing ma- 
chines, fountain pens and railroad and auto 
quipment. - 
_ Iowa has always had a low illiteracy rate 
nd in many years has had the lowest in 
the nation. The first President to be born 
est of the Mississippi was Herbert C. 
over, who came from West Branch. 
Marquette and Joliet first explored the 
ate in 1673 and it was in 1778 that Julien 
buque established the first white settle- 
ent on the site of the city that was later 


apital: s Topeka. 


resent constitution adopted: 1861. 
Mo Ad astra per aspera (To the stars 
through difficulties) . 


fate sare: “The Kansas March” (1935). 
icknames: Sunflower State; Jayhawker State. 
igin of name: From a Sioux word meaning 
“people of the south wind.” 

population & (rank): 1,801,028 (29). 
‘population & (rank) : 1,905,299. (31). 

50 population change: +5.8%. 

Area & (rank): 82,276 sq. mi. (13). 
Geographic center: In Barton Co., 15 mi. NE of 
_ Great Bend. 

mber of counties: 105. 

gest cities: Wichita (168,279) ; Kansas City 
29,553);° Topeka (78,791); Hutchinson 
3,575); Salina (26,176). 

ate forests: 1 (4,000 ac.). 

parks: 22 (14,394 ac.). ; 

general revenue (1950): $171,418,000. 
general expenditure (1950): $160,012,000. 


sas finds its strength in' wheat grow- 
flour milling;. Slaughtering .and 


meat packing are also extensively pursued. In 
the western part of the state, where Dodge — 
City recalls the old days of cattle rustling, 
rich prairie land sprawls over a large area 
and gives an abundance of winter wheat and 
fine grazing. 

Corn, sorghums, oats, barley, soy beans. 
and potatoes are other crops. Besides oli 
Kansas mines zinc, coal, salt and lead. : 


The state is the geographical center of 
the U. S., and the geodetic center of the 
North American continent, and as such is 
the area from which official longitudes and 
latitudes are measured. 


Wichita, a growing industrial center, is a : 
leader in the production of military ans 
Civilian aircrsft. Kansas City is a transpo} 
tation, milling, and meat-packing center. ~ 

Dry since the Murray Liquor Law of 1881 
Kansas repealed prohibition in March, _ 1949 


Coronado entered the state in 1541 in hb s 


factions fought for supremacy. 


KENTUCKY 
Capital: Frankfort. athe 
Governor: Lawrence W. Wetherby be 
1956). 


Entered Union & (rank): June 1, 1792 (15). 
Present constitution adopted: 1891. pe 
Motto: United we stand, divided we fall. i 
State flower: Goldenrod. 
State bird: Kentucky cardinal. 
State song: “My Old Kentucky Home.” _ 
Special legal holidays: Robert E. Lee Day, « 
19; Franklin D. Roosevelt Day, Jan. 
Confederate Day and Jefferson D! 
Birthday, June 3. ae 
Nickname: Blue Grass State. 
Origin of name: From an Iroquoian In 
word probably meaning ‘‘meadow land. 
1940 population & (rank): 2,845,627 (16). 
1950 population & (rank): 2,944,806 (19). 
1940-50 population change: 43.5%. 
Area & (rank): 40,395 sq. mi. (36). aed 
Geographic center: In Marion Co., 3 mi. We 
N of Lebanon. ag 
Number of counties: 120. Ua 
Largest cities: Louisville (369,129) ; Conn on n 
(64,452); Lexington (55,534) ; One ; 
(33,651); Paducah (32,828). ° 
State forests: 3 (30,022 ac.). 
State parks: 21 (11,720 ac.). 
Total state revenue (1950-51): 
Total state expenditures (1950-5!) : 


Kentucy prides itself on producing 
of the nation’s best tobacco, horses and — 
whisky. ‘The state stands high in the pro- 
duction of native asphalt, hemp, coal, corn 
and oil. 

Among the manufactured items pr‘ 
by its cities are furniture, aluminum 
brooms, shoes, lumber ae mac. 


sides coal and oil, 
natural gas and quarry products. 


Louisville, the largest city, um 
the Kaniucby Derby Pie Ohurebilias 


whisky and is a great cigarette maker. The 
Blue Grass country is the home of some of — 

_ the world’s finest race horses. Lexington, 
standing in the center of this country, is a 
- leading tobacconist. Mammoth Cave, with its 
many miles.of underground passages, is a 
tourist attraction. 


Kentucky was credited with a star in the 
Confederate flag because a secessionist group 
in the southwest part of the state set up 
@ short-lived government and joined the 
Confederacy. The legitimate government, 
however, remained in the Union. 


Marquette and Joliet in 1673 saw Kentucky 

_ when it was the “Dark and Bloody Ground,” 

fiercely contested by Indian tribes. Daniel 
: one explored the country in 1767. 


LOUISIANA 


apital: Baton Rouge. 

_ Goyernor: Earl K. Long (Dem., 1952). 

r ‘Organized as territory: Mar. 24, 1804, 

_ Entered Union & (rank): Apr. 8, 1812 (18). 
Seceded from Union: Jan. 26, 1861. 

ntered Union: May 29, 1865. 

esent constitution adopted: 1921. 

tte: Union, justice and confidence. 

flower: Magnolia (1900). 

; te bird: Pelican (unofficial). 

‘State song: “Song of Louisiana.” 

_ Special legal holidays: Robert E. Lee Day, Jan. 

Mardi Gras (Shrove Teesday) (in cer- 

in cities and parishes); Confederate 

‘Memorial Day, June 3; Huey P. Long Day, 

‘Aug. 30; All Saints Day, Nov. 1. 

names: Pelican State; Creole State; Sugar 

ate. 

of name: In honor of Louis XIV of 


te a 


t 50 population & Veni 2,683, 516 (21). 
(0-50 population change: +13.5%. 
& (rank): 48,523 sq. mi. (30). 
phic center: In Avoyelles Parish, 3 mi. 


iva KOWAE 206) : Baton Rouge (125, 629); 
is e Charles (41,272); Monroe (38,572). 
forests: 2 (8,800 ac.). 

parks: 9 (7,000 ac.). 

general revenue ({950—5! est.) : $369,512,000. 
‘general expenditure (1950-51 est.): $331,- 


is also the nation’s leading fur 
rr with a rich annual bag of mink, 
rat, Opossum and raccoon pelts, Other 


and lumber. Commercial fishing is 
nsive. 
2w Orleans, home of the Mardi Gras, 
flooding only by an expensive levee 
spillway system and the world’s largest 
neentration of drainage pumps. Her in- 
is making increased use of raw ma- 
3 from South «and Central America, 
Carré, ‘in this Old'World city, 


called by many the “Little Paris’ of the 
New World, has some of the celebrat 
restaurants of the nation. 


No state has a greater varicty or abun- . 
dance of game birds than Louisiana. Its” 
state-owned wildlife sanctuaries are among 
the largest in the world. & 


Hernando de Soto, in 1540, is considered ‘ 


the first white man to see the state, but 
claims are made for Narvaez, who is reputed 


to have seen the state in 1528. mt 
MAINE | 

Capital: Augusta. ae 
Governor: Frederick G. Payne (Rep., 1953). i 
4 


Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 15, 1820. (23). na 
Present constitution adopted: 1820. — ny ae 
Motto: Dirigo (I guide). 
State flower: White pine cone and tass 
€1895). | 
State tree: Pine tree, 
State bird: Chickadee (1927). ’ 
State song: “State of Maine Song” (1937). 
Special fegal holiday: Patriots’ Day, Apr. 19, : 
Nickname: Pine Tree State. 
Origin of name; From the French province 
Maine. eit 
1940 population & (rank): 847,226 (35). ite 
1950 population & (rank): 913,774 (35). oe 
1940-50 population change: +7.9%. 
Area & (rank): 33,215 sq. mi. (38). re 
Geographic center: In Piscataquis Co., 18 ; 
N of Dover. 
Number of counties: 16, - ry: 
Largest cities: Portland (77,634) ;. Lewisto 
(40,974); Bangor (31,558); Auburn (23,134 
South Portland (21,866). z 
State forests: 1 (21,000 ac.). 
State parks: 6 (133,042 ac.). 
State general revenue (1950): $71,438,000. 
State general expenditure (1950): $74,417 000. 


Maine, the largest potato grower in the 
nation, is supposed to be the political 
barometer of the nation because it holds 
general election a little more than a moa 
before the other states, a situation that 
brought forth the popular expression, 
Maine goes, so goes the nation.” But 8 
the state is invariably Republican, the na 
sometimes fails to follow it. 


Maine has the largest forest area a 
East, some 16,750,000 acres in timber. 
and, as a result, pulp and paper’ making 
its leading industries. In addition to 
potato crops, hay, oats, buckwheat and 
apples are grown. Manufacturing pur: ts 
are textiles, shoes and fruit canning. — Pe 


Island, approximately 50 miles southea: 
Bangor, offers one of the finest example 
mountain and ocean views on the Atlant 


With 2,465 lakes, hundreds of streams a 


as a resort state. Fishing is excellent 7. 
deer, bear and other game are plentift 
city of Eastport is the most easterly cit; 
the U. S,, and York was the first charti 
city (in 1642) in the nation. ; * 
Samuel de Champlain looked over Ma: 
rugged area in 1604 but the oe 
saw-it at least accentury earlier. 


7 — 


Baverior: Theodore R. McKelain (Rep., 1955). 
Entered Union & (rank): Apr. 28, 1788 (7). 
Present constitution adopted: 1867. 
Motto: Fatti imaschii, parole femine (Manly 
deeds, womanly words). 
State flower: Black-eyed susan (1918). 
ate tree: White oak (1941). 
State bird: Baltimore oriole (1882). 
‘State colors: Black and gold (1904). 
tate song: ““My Maryland” (1939). 
Special state holidays: Maryland Day, Mar. 25; 
Defenders Day, Sept. 12. 
Nicknames: Free State; Old Line State. 


- (Queen of Charles I of England). 
1940 population & (rank): 1,821,244 (28). 
1950 population & (rank): 2,343,001 (24). 

940-50 population change: +28.6%. 
Area & (rank): 10,577 sq. mi. (41). 
Geographic center: In Anne Arundel Co., 3 mi. 
-E of Collington. 
umber of counties: 23, plus 1 independent 
city. 
Largest cities: Baltimore (949,708); Cumber- 
land (37,679); Hagerstown (36,260); Fred- 
erick (18,142); Salisbury (15,141), 
tate forests: 11 (120,766 ac.). 
ate parks: 10 (4,269 ac.). 
ate general revenue (1950): $202,785,749.71. 
ate general expenditure (1950): $183,307,109.38. 


aryland, a leader in vegetable canning, 
ut almost in two by the upthrust of 
Chesapeake Bay, and with its many streams 
this area, it has probably the most river 
frontage of any of the states. The state is 
e of the largest chicken raisers in the 
East and the Chesapeake is the largest 
crabbing center in the world. In addition to 
kinds of vegetables, the state also grows 
heat, hay corn, potatoes and barley. Coal, 
nd and gravel, cement and stone are the 
ding mineral products. 
he manutacturing products of its cities 
nge from airplanes, steel, clothing, chemi- 
to meat packing. Annapolis is the site 
the U. S. Naval Academy. The State 
se, built in 1772, is the only one built 
he Colonial period which is still in regu- 
use by a state government. 
1¢ Charter of Maryland was granted in 
632 to Lord Baltimore, who died before it 
ad passed the Great Seal; and it was issued 
his oldest son, Cecil. The first settlers 
led at St. Marys in 1634. 


ace 


MASSACHUSETTS 


é pital: Boston. 
nor: Paul A. Dever (Dem., 1953). 


Ense petit placidam ‘sub libertate 
tem By the sword we seek peace, but 


2 tre American elm (1941). 
ts bird: Chickadee (1941). 
6 colors: Blue and gold (in flag and 
1). 
song: None. 
E plegal holiday: Patriots’ Day, rete 19. 


Moa ae i - 


= 


Nicknames: Bay State; Old Colony State. 
Origin of name: From two Indian words mean- ey 
ing “great mountain place.” 
1940 population & (rank): 4,316,721 (8). 
1950 population & (rank) : 4,690,514 (9). 
1940-50 population change: +-8.7%. 
Area & (rank): 8,257 sq. mi. (44). vias 
Geographic center: In Worcester Co., in N part 5 
of city of Worcester. “ts 
Number of counties: 14. ; 
Largest cities: Boston (801,444); Worcester 
(203,486) ; Springfield (162,399); Caripeitey 
(120,740); Fall River (111,963). 
State forests: 70 (170,000 ac.). 
State parks: 7 (4,792 ac.) 5 a 
State general revenue (1950): $362,392,000. 
State general expenditure (1950): $432,788,000. — 


From the beginning of American’ history, 
Massachusetts has led the nation in the 


ucts, small arms and electrical os 
The value of the state’s fishing products 


ton and Gloucester have superseded N 
tucket and New Bedford, of olden-d: 


of this state are tobacco, 
corn, oats, buckwheat and apples. 


The growth of factories brought to ae 


Battle of Bunker Hill was pte tt 


Small glacial lakes are scattered thro 
out the state. 
The Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock 
1620 as the first large group to settle 
but legend has it that Eric the Red an 
Norsemen saw the state in the year 1000 


MICHIGAN 5 
Capital: Lansing. — ee 
Governor: G. Mennen Williams (Deatss 1953 4 
Organized as territory: Jan. 11, 1805. 


Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 26, 1837 (26). 
Present constitution ad.pted: 1908. 
Motto: Si quaeris peninsulam amoenam c 
cumspice (If you seek a pee Pe 
sula, look around you). . 
State flower: Apple blossom (1897). 
State bird: Robin (unofficial). : 
State animal: Wolverine (unofficial). — 
State colors: Blue and gold (1865). 
State song: “Michigan, My Michigan’”’ | 
cial). + 
Special fegal holiday: Victory Day, Aug. 14 
Nickname: Wolverine State. 
Origin of name: From two Indian words a 
ing “great lake.” 
1940 population & (rank): 5,256,106 (7). 
1950 population & (rank): 6,371,766 (7). 
1940-50 population change: +21.2%. 
Area & (rank)i1, 58,216 sq. mal. (23) os 


36 
Geographic center: In Wexford Co., 5 mi, W of 
 _N of Cadillac. 


Number of counties: 83. 
Largest cities: Detroit (1,849,568); Grand Rap- 


ids (176,515); Flint (163,143); Dearborn 
D (94,994); Saginaw (92,918). 
State forests: 22 (3,685,244 ac.). 
‘State parks: 57 (150,000 ac.). ~ 
State general revenue (1950): $519,362,660. 
_ $tate general expenditure (1950): $564,834,467. 


On a map of Michigan, draw an eighty- 
five-mile circle around Detroit and it will 
contain the home plants of the companies 
that make nine out of ten American auto- 
obiles. This vast industry, which sprang 
about fifty years ago from the carriage- 
ilding business, is not the only activity of 
his state. Airplanes, furniture (Grand Rap- 
ids is the furniture center of the U. S.), 
- diesel engines, hoists, pumps, boilers are 
mong its leading items of production. Most 
the nation’s refrigerators are made in 
chigan. Its farms grow dry beans, grapes 
peaches, potatoes and sugar beets. 


sula is mining and timber country. The 
hern part is agricultural and manu- 
acturing country. Connecting Lakes Su- 
erior and Huron is the busiest canal in 
world—the Sault Ste. Marie. Its 6,000 
land lakes and 2,300 miles of Great Lakes 
feline make it a good vacation land. 
ichigan has the greatest inland fisheries 
he world and markets at least 20 species 
‘carp, trout, perch, pike to lake herring. 
- artificial skiing on Iron Mountain is 
,oly the highest in the world. 
ques Cartier, in 1535, was the first white 
an to see the state. 
hs. 

ae - MINNESOTA 
Capital: St. Paul. 
Go ernor: Luther W. Youngdahl (Rep., 1953). 
Org ized as territory: Mar. 3, 1849. 

ed Union & (rank): May 11, 1858 (32). 
t constitution adopted: 1858. 
. L’Etoile du Nord (The North Star). 
flower: Moccasin flower (1902). 
tree: Pine (unofficial). 
‘bird: None. 
3 song: “Hail Minnesota.” 
ames: North Star State; Gopher State. 
gin cf name: From a Dakota Indian word 
leaning “sky-tinted water.” 
population & (rank): 2,792,300 (18). 
population & (rank): 2,982,483 (18). 
population change: +6.8%. ' 
& (rank): $9,009 sq. mi. (11). 


sets 

cities: Minneapolis (521,718); St. Paul 
349); Duluth (104,511); Rochester (29,- 
3t. Cloud (28,410). 


neral revenue (1950): $262,323,000. 
general expenditure (1950): $335,005,000. 


w “square miles of Northern Minne- 

the Mesabi, Cuyuna and’ Vermilion 

8, roduce most of the nation’s iron 
4 L 


the Eighteenth Amendment and. 


i. Dart 3. = ae eon 
Information Please Almanc 


ore, and provide the activity for the port of — 
Duluth. Farm and factory are equally im- a 
portant in Minnesota. Its farms produce 
oats, butter,. eggs, milk, corn, wheat, po- 
tatoes, etc. Its factory production follows — 
the pattern of the Midwest. Machinery, 
furniture, foundry products, etc. are made. 


St. Paul, whose twin city of Minneapolis — 
faces it on the other side of the Mississippi, — 
is the nation’s biggest publisher of calendars 3 
and law books. With over 11,000 lakes, the 
state is famous for its fishing, and deer, 
bear and fur trapping. Lake Itasca is ee 
source of the Mississippi. 


The Arrowhead, covering ten counties 2 
Northeastern Minnesota, and the. district 
centering about the Detroit lakes, are famous 
resort regions. : 


In 1655, Radisson and Groseilliers, French 
traders from Canada, were the first white 
men to see the state. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Capital: Jackson. ae 
Governor: Hugh L. White (Dem., 1956). : 4 
Organized as territory: Apr. 7, 1798. oY 
Entered Union & (rank): Dec, 10, 1817 (20). 
Seceded from Union: Jan. 9, 1861. 

Re-entered Union: Feb. 23, 1870. 

Present constitution adopted: 1890. 

Motto: Virtute et armis (By valor and arms). 

State flower: Magnolia blossom (1900). ‘ 

State tree: Magnolia (1938). 

State bird: Mockingbird (1944). - 4 

State song: ‘‘Way Down South in Mississippi" : 
(1948). 7 

Nickname: Magnolia State. A 

Origin of name: From an Indian word meaning 
“creat water.” 3 

1940 population & (rank): 2,183,796 (23). — 

{950 population & (rank): 2,178,914 (26). 

1940-50 population change: —0.2%. 

Area & (rank): 47,716 sq. mi. (31). ~ ae 

Geographic center: In Leake Co., 9 mi. N of Ww 
of Carthage. cag 

Number of counties: 82. 

Largest cities: Jackson (98,271); 
(41,893); Biloxi (37,425); 
936); Hattiesburg (29,474). 

State forests: 1 (1,760 ac.). 

State parks: 10 (10,972 ac.). “I 

State general revenue (1950): $132,573, 383.20 

State general expenditure (1950): $134, 463, 877 


Mississippi, the stronghold of the 
South, is one of the least industrial of all 
the states. More than half of its population 
makes a living directly from the soil a1 
cotton is still king in this state. The worl 
largest cotton plantation of 35,000 acres | 5 
located at Scott. Other crops ate corn, 
peanuts, oats, pecans and sugar cane. De- 
spite its agricultural nature, Mississipp: 
reflects the southern trend toward indus- 
trialization and its factory products | 
centered about cotton, iron and lumber. — 

Mississippi’s Central Hills have produc 
a serious soil-erosion problem due 9 the 


7 ia 
‘ei 


Meridi: n 
Greenville (29, 


Fy 


q 


ing througt the years. 
Mississippi was the first state ti 


ad liquor. In 1940, it had the second 
egro population, Georgia having 
. largest. The state abounds in historical 
sae ndmarks and is the home of the Vicksburg 
pe “National Military Park commemorating 
irant’s military victory on this site. 


Hernando de Soto, in 1540, was the first 
white man to see the state. 


MISSOURI 


Capital: Jefferson City. 

ae Governor: Forrest Smith (Dem., 1953). 

Organized as territory: June 4, 1812. 

Entered Union & (rank): Aug. 10, 1821 (24). 

Present constitution adopted: 1945. 

Motto: Salus populi suprema lex esto (The 

enero of the people shall be the supreme 

law). 

ate flower: Hawthorn (1923). 

ate bird: Bluebird (1927). 

ate colors: Red, white and blue (1913). 

State song: “‘Missouri Waltz’ (1949). 

Special fegal holiday: Jefferson Day, Apr. 13. 

Nickname: Show-me State. 

Origin of name: From an Indian word prob- 
ably meaning “muddy water.” 

1940 population & (rank): 3,784,664 (10). 

1950 population & (rank): 3,954,653 (11). 

1940-50 population change: +4.5%. 

Area & (rank): 69,674 sq. mi. (18). 

Geographic center: In Miller Co., 20 mi. SW of 

_ Jefferson City. 

- Number of counties: 114, plus 1 independent 

_ city. 

Largest cities: St. Louis (856,796); Kansas 

_ City (456,622); St. Joseph (78,588); Spring- 
field (66,731); University City (39,892). 

ate forests: 7 (121,000 ac.). 

State parks: 23 (54,866 ac.). 

ate general revenue (1950): $273,231,000. 
State general expenditures (1950): $275, 135,000. 


Missouri, touching both South and North, 
nks highest in mining lead, making corn- 
b pipes and breeding mules. Sometimes 
called the “saddle horse capital of the 
_ world” because of its excellent breeds, this 
state also grows corn. wheat, oats, barley, 
otatoes, tobacco and cotton on its fertile 
ible land climbing to the Ozark Mountains. 
This country of rugged, timbered hills and 
deep valleys, has more than 10,000 swift- 
ing streams. It produces automobiles, 
3s, drugs, chemicals, beer and street cars. 


ds Bridge, spanning the Mississippi 
iver at St. Louis, probably handles more 
eight cars than any other bridge in the 
rid. Bagnell Dam, across the Osage River 
he Ozarks, completed in 1931, created 
mne of the largest artificial lakes in the 
rorld, running for 129 miles and having a 
oreline of approximately 1,300 miles. 

ie homes of two of Missouri’s most pub- 
ized sons—Mark Twain and Jesse James 
‘e tourist attractions. 


Missouri, like Kentucky, had a star in the 


onfederate flag because a minority of the 
legislature adopted an ordinance of 


; ture, however, were ousted and the 
ite remained in the.Union. The French 
tj\La Salle, entered Missouri in 1682. 


MONTANA 

Capitai: Helena. : ie 
Governor: John W. Bonner (Dem., 1953) 
Organized as territory: May 26, 1864. 
Enteved Union & (rank): Nov. 8, 1889 (41). 
Present constitution adopted: 1889. 
Motto: Oro y plata (Gold and silver). 
State flower: Bitterroot (1895). 
State tree: Ponderosa pine (1949). 
State bird: Western meadow lark (1931). 
State song: “Montana” (1945). 
Special legai holiday: VJ Day, Aug. 14. 
Nickname: Treasure State. 
Origin of name: From the Latin, meaning 

“mountainous region.” 
1940 population & (rank): 


559,456 (39). 


1950 population & (rank): 591,024 (42). 
1940-50 population change: 45.6%. 
Area & (rank): 147,138 (3). 


Geographic center: In Fergus Co., 12 mi. W 
Lewistown. 
Number of counties: 56, plus small part 
Yellowstone National Park. 
Largest cities: Great Falls (39,214); Butte (33 
251); Billings (31,834); Missoula (2a 
Helena (17,581). j 
State forests: 7 (235,876 ac.). 
State parks: 4 (2,802 ac.). ~~ ae 
State general revenue (1950): $57,273,000. 
State general expenditure (1950): $60, 550, 000 


Montana’s story is the old Western sto 
—few settlers until.a gold strike in 18 
brought an influx. Baha is its presen or 


world,” is the center of the area that 
supplied half of the U. S. copper (it: 
important mineral). Livestock, wool, 
and dude ranching round out its i 


The state as a whole still possess \e 


the legend that the only reason Helena 


tion of profanity in the front part 
name. Glacier National Park is a 
tourist area with its rugged scenery, 
ing areas and dude ranches. Whi 
development has as yet been. mad 
tana offers fine potentialities ft 
sports. Snow conditions are good 
winter in the National Forest Servic 
French traders, probably sons « 
drye, first explored the state in 17: 


NEBRASKA ~ : 

Capital: Lincoln. eS 
Governor: Val Peterson (Rep., 1953) A 
Organized as territory: May 30, 1854. 
Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 1, 1867 
Present constitution adopted: 1875. ° 
Motto: Equality before the law.’ 
State flower: Goldenrod (18£5). 
State tree: American elm (19387). | 
State bird: Western meadow lark (1929 
State song: ‘My Nebraska” (unofiicia 
Special legal holiday: Arbor Day, A 
Nickname: Cornhusker State. 
Origin of name: From an Oto. 

meaning “flat water.” 


1940 population & (rank): 1,315,834 (32). 
1950 population & (rank): 1,325,510 (33). 
940-50 population change: +0.7%. 

Area & (rank): 77,237 sq. mi. (14). 

Geographic center: In Custer Co., 10 mi, NW 
of Broken Bow. 

umber of counties: 93. 

rgest cities: Omaha (251,117); Lincoln (98,- 
884); Grand Island (22,682); Hastings (20,- 
211); North Platte (15,433). 

State forests: None. 

‘State parks: 7 (1,036 ac.). 

st ate general revenue (1950): $87,098,000. 

_ State general expenditure (1950): $84,216,000. 
Nebraska lives by its expansive sea of 
mn, reflected in its bumper crops of rye, 
e and wheat. There are more varieties 
of grass growing in this state, valuable for 
rage, than in any other state in the 
tion. Its sizable cattle and hog industry 
p to make Omaha a great stockyard and 
at-packing center. Flour, freight cars, 
machinery, precision instruments, brick 
ile are products of Nebraska. 

me of the world’s largest creameries is 
incoln. Oil was discovered in 1939 and 
‘al gas was discovered in 1949. In 
37, after a constitutional amendment three 
"S earlier, Nebraska became the only state 


, to which members are elected without 
designation. 


NEVADA 
I Carson City. 
r: Charles Russell ote eo 


ate holiday: Nevada Day, Oct. 31. 
es: Sagebrush State; Silver State. 
of mame: Spanish: meaning ‘“‘snow- 


160, 083. (48). 


50 ace & Gah) 
10— +45.2%. 


Bern 110, change: 
ank: Boe (6) 


r of counties: 17. 

- cities: Reno (32,497); Las Vegas (24,- 
; Sparks (8,203) ; Elko (5,393); North 
‘Vegas. (3,875) . . 

None. 

s: 4 (1,600 ac.). 

al revenue (1950): $16,373,581. 

ral expenditure (1950): $16,842,416, 


the smallest state in population, 
0 about one and One-half persons 
quare mile, It was made famous by the 
very of the fabulous Comstock Lode 
59, and has since lived mainly on its 
which give up large quantities of 
silver, copper, lead, zinc, quicksilver 
ten. In 1931, the state created a 
ustry by writing an easy divorce 

fio has sitice: become the “divorce 
of the nation.” Gambling was’ legal- 


Present constitution adopted: 1784. 


ized and the gaming tables now pay a two- — 
per cent tax to add to the state’s income. 4 

Near Las Vegas, on the Colorado River, % 
stands the Hoover Dam which has twice ~ 


‘changed its name (Hoover to Boulder to y 


Hoover), the highest in the world at 726 — 
feet. The state’s agricultural crop consists Ya 
mainly of wheat, barley and potatoes. Carson 
City is the smallest state capital in popula- 
tion in the U. S. Nevada was the first in the 
world to use gas for capital punishment. — 


b 4 
' 
Francisco Garcés, a Franciscan friar, Saw, 3 
Nevada’s rugged scenery in 1775. 3 
“Ss 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Capital: Concord. 
Governor: Sherman Adams (Rep., 1953). 
Entered Union & (rank): June 21, 1788 (9). 


Motto: Live free or die. 
State flower: Purple lilae (1919). 
State tree: White birch (1947). 
State bird: None. See, 
State song: “Old New Hampshire” (19409. — 
Special legal holiday: Fast Day, 4th Monday in- wy 
April. q 
Nickname: Granite State. q 
Origin of name: From the English county of 
Hampshire. ws 
1940 population & (rank): 491,524 (45). 
{950 population & (rank): 533,242 (44). 
1940-50 population change: +8.5%. 
Area & (rank): 9,304 sq. mi. (43). 
Geographic center: In Bel-nay Co., 3 mi. E. of ; 
Ashland. 
Number of counties: 10. ye, 
Largest cities: Manchester (82,732); Nashua — 
(34,669); Concord (27,988); Portsmouth 
(18,830); Berlin (16,615). Se best h 
State forests: 143 (55,769 ac.). 
State parks: 33 (30,976 ac.). 
State general revenue (1950): $38,834,000. ; 
State general expenditure (1950): 44,758,000. 


New Hampshire is the only state that ever 
played host at the formal conclusion of a 
foreign war when, in 1905, Portsmouth was 
the scene of the treaty ending the Russo-. 
Japanese War. The sandy and stony loam of ~ 
this state needs liberal fertilization for the 
growing of its principal crops—fruit, truck — 
vegetables, corn, oats, hay and potatoes. Its 
chief manufacturing is the production of te: 
tiles, leather goods, pulp and paper products 


New Hampshire was the first ‘stat 
declare its independence from Great Bri in 
and to adopt a constitution. Mt. Washing: 
has recorded some of the world’s ag = 


hour. The state also has the iafpes regtslatl 
body; it varies fromm 350 to 400. 


With 1,300 lakes and good climate for bo j 


winter sports and summer vacations, 
state is s highly popular as a resort area. 


NEW JERSEY 
Capital: Trenton. . 
Governor: Alfred E. Driscoll (Rep., 1954 
Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 18, 1787 
Presont constitution adonted: (1947, = 


Mott Liberty ‘ane aotcparlty. 
‘State flower: Violet (1913). _ 
State bird: Eastern goldimnch (1935). 
State colors: Blue and gold. 

_ State song: None. 


_Niekname: Garden State. 
Origin of name: From the Channel island of 
_« Jersey. 


1940 population & (rank): 4,160,165 (9). 

1950 population & (rank): 4,835,329 (8). 

Sd 1940-50 population change: +16.2%. 

__ Area & (rank): 7,836 sq. mi. (45). 

a Geographic. center: In Mercer Co., 5 mi. SE of 

the State capitol. 

_ Number of counties: 21. | 
Largest cities: Newark (438,776); Jersey City 
(299,017); ‘Paterson (139,336); Trenton 

(128,009); Camden (124,555). 

State forests: 9 (58,437 ac.). 

State parks: 21 (18,188 ac.). 

State general revenue (1950): $243,998,000. 

_ State general expenditure (1950): $260,854,000. 


> 


New Jersey is one of the most intensely 
industrial areas of the nation in spite of its 
- small size; its northern part is sometimes 
called “America’s Ruhr.” This manufactur- 
ing dynamo, whose greatest single industry 
is the making of electrical machinery, also 
makes dyed textiles, chemicals, paints, ele- 
ators, silk products, pottery, pen points and 
warships. At its southern point, the activity 
is focused in an extensive truck gardening 
business. New Jersey’s seaports are among 
the busiest in the nation. 
The oldest U. S. highway was built in 
Varren County in 1650; the first lighthouse 
; in America was built in 1764 at Sandy Hook. 
: ‘Outside of Morristown is the Seeing Eye 
Training School, where dogs are trained to 
lead the blind. 
Because of its extended seaboard, New 
fersey is a popular resort state, especially 
luring the summer months. Its 120 miles 
from Sandy Hook to Cape May have at 
_ least 40 beaches. 
_ The first white man to see New Jersey was 
Jerrazano, a Florentine sailor, in 1524. 


NEW MEXICO 


pital: Santa Fe. 
- Governor: Edwin L. Mechem (Rep., 1953). 
Organized as territory: Sept. 9, 1850. 

Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 6, 1912 (47). 
ent constitution adopted: 1912, 
lotto: Crescit eundo (We grow as we ays 
te flower: Yucca (1927). 
State tree: Piflon (1949). 

fate bird: Road runner (1949). 
te colors: Flaming red and golden orange 
915). 
state song: “O, Fair. New Mexico” (1916). 
pecial state holiday : Arbor Day (second Friday 
in March). 
Nicknames: Land of Enchantment; Sunshine 
State. 
Origin of name: From the country of Mexico. 
940 population & (rank): 531,818 (42). 
population & (rank): 681,187 (39). 
ate population change: +28.1%. 
& (rank): 121,666 sq. mi. (4). 
jeographic center: In Torrance Co., 12 mi, W 
of Willard. in 301i 
iY ounties : 32s0b8 


Inoear™ 


_ Present constitution adopted: 1777 (last. zen f 


Largest cities: Albuquerque (96,815); - Saba: 


Fe (27,998); Roswell (25,738); Carlsbad 
(17,975); Clovis (17,318). y 
State forests: None. ; i 
State parks: 6 (78,000 ac.). 
State general revenue (1950): $76,014,000. 
State general expenditure (1950) : $79,519,000. 


Bilingual New Mexico is the only state 
where both English and Spanish are ac- 
cepted as Official languages. The two cultur 
of this state give it a picturesqueness th 
attracts many tourists. Mining and the rai 
ing of cattle and crops provide the state 
chief interests. Irrigation is vital. ( ‘ 

The state contains the larcest India: 
reservation in the U. S. with over 16,000,01 
acres, habitated by the Navajo tribe. T 7 
Apaches and Utes live in three other reser- 
vations in this state (the Jicarilla Apache, 
at Horse Lake; the Mescalero Apache, nort! 
east of Alamogordo; the Navajo, in San Jua: 
and McKinley counties; and the Southern 
Ute, in the northern part of San Juan 
County). Carlsbad Caverns, the largest in 
the world, attract many visitors annuall 
The highest golf course in the world, o Hf 
9,000 feet above sea level, is near Alamogordo, — 

The state’s dry and healthful clim 
makes it a great recuperative mecca 
tuberculars. Santa Fe, the oldest seat 
government in the U. S., founded by 4 
Spaniards in 1609-10, is a sight-seers’ ‘pa: 
dise, as well as a health resort. : 

Cabeza de Vaca traversed the state in 


NEW YORK 


Capital: Albany. 
Governor: Thomas E. Dewey (Rep., 1955). : 
Entered Union & (rank): July 26, 1788 Cia ; 


1938) . 
Motto: Excelsior (Ever Upward). 
State flower: Rose (unofficial) . 
State tree: Sugar maple Cnet as 
State bird: Bluebird (unofficial). 
State song: None. 
Nickname: Empire State. 
Origin of name: In honor of the nee 
of York. 
1940 population & (rank): 13,479, 142 (1) 
1950 population & (rank): 14,830,192 (1 
1940-50 population change: +10.0%. — : 
Area & (rank): 49,576 sq. mi, (29). bi 
Geographic center: In Madison Co., 6 mi. 
S of Oneida. — P 
Number of counties: 62. . 
Largest cities: New York (7,891 957); 
(580,132); Rochester (332,488); 
(220,583); Yonkers (152,798). 
State forests: 370 (543,212). 
State parks: 79 .(2,600,850). , 
State general revenue (1951): — 746, i 91. ; 


New York City, is the spectacular 
center of the nation. It leads in popu 
manufacturing, foreign trade, 
and financial transactions, book and 
zine publishing, theatrical productigg 
host of other fields. f : 
New> York: City is not: only oo nati 
an international leader. It 


seaport in the world; its airport at La 
Guardia Field was the world’s largest com- 
mercial airport until supplemented by the 
Idlewild Field. First in manufacturing since 
1824, the city~today has a gigantic clothing 
and fur industry and also makes chemicals, 
paints, drugs, machinery, paper, wood and 
_ textile products and houses the tallest build- 
_ dings in the world. Nearly all the rest of the 
_ state’s manufacturing is done along the Hud- 
nm River north to Albany and through the 
a Mehawk Valley and central New York to 
Buffalo. It includes planes, auto bodies and 
_ parts, washing machines, typewriters, pho- 
aphic and optical equipment, shirts and 
ur. Dairying, truck gardening, and the 
ising of potatoes, onions and cabbage keep 
e New York farmer prosperous. Wine- 
making is a major industry in the state. 


ew York’s extremely rapid commercial 
rowth may be partly attributed to Gover- 
or De Witt Clinton who pushed through 

-construction of the Erie Canal (Buffalo 
Albany) which was formally. opened in 
25. The canal, the first of the great man- 


a “short time, New York City was the 
; Capital and George Washington was 


30, 1789. It is a key state in any 
nal Beeuon: and so significant in the 
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Hudson discovered New York “in 
in his trip up the river later named in 
honor. On the basis of his explorations, 
I Dutch bought the island of Manhattan 
24 from the Indians. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
: Raleigh. 
: W. Kerr Scott (Dem., 1953). 
red Union & (rank): Nov. 21, 1789 (12). 
} fed from Union: May 20, 1861. x 
e-entered Union: July 20, 1868. 
constitution adopted: 1876. 
ae quam videri (To be rather than 
em 
flower: Dogwood (1941). 
bird: Cardinal (1943). 
: “The Old North State” (1927). 
Cc s: Red and blue (1945). 
legal holidays: Robert EH. Lee’s Birth+ 
7, Jan. 19; Easter Monday; Halifax Reso-= 
ns Anniversary, Apr. 12; Confederate 
orial Day, May 10; Mecklenburg Inde- 
ence Day, May 20. 
mes: Tar Heel State; Old North State. 
of name: In honor of Charles I of Eng- 


0 1 pailetiée: & (rank): 3,571,623 (11). 
50 population & (rank): 4,061,929 (10). 
9 population change: +13. re 
rank): 52, Tags mi. (27) 
1; enter: “In Chatham ~ ‘oo. 10 mi. 


igurated there as the first President on | 


Number of counties: 100. 
Largest cities: Charlotte (134,042); Winston 


ne sti ec bih 


Salem (87,811); Greensboro (74,389); Dur- 
ham (71,311); Raleigh (65,679). 
State forests: 1. 3 
State parks: 14 (18,768 ac.). 3 “4 
State revenue (all funds) (1950-51): $261,450,- 
922. a | 
State expenditure (all funds) (1950-51): $243,- — 
162,506. oo 
North Carolina is the—nation’s largest to= — 
bacconist and textile producer. It holds first — 
place in the Southeast in population and © 
in the value of its industrial and agricultural — 


production. This production is highly diver- 
sifled, with furniture, chemicals and paper 
constituting enormous industries. Tobacco, — 
corn, cotton, hay, peanuts and truck and 
vegetable crops are of major importance. 
The livestock industry is growing rapidly. 


The state leads the South in social and 
economic reforms. Its educational pay scale — 
is the same for white and Negro teachers. — 
Its school-bus system is the world’s largest. — 

There are 79 state and national public 
parks, forests and other recreational areas, 
including the Great Smoky Mountains Na- — 
tional Park and the Blue Ridge Parkway. — 
Mt. Mitchell, on the Parkway near Asheville, — 
is the highest mountain in the Eastern U. ie : 
(6,684 ft. above sea level). 


The largest military reservation in the ~ 
U. S. (Fort Bragg) and the largest Marine 
amphibious training base (Camp LeJeune) 
are in North Carolina. 

The first English colony in America was © 
established on Roanoke Island in 1585. Vir- 
ginia Dare, born there in 1587, was the first 
child of English parentage born in America. — 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Capltal: Bismarck. 

Governor: C. Norman Brunsdale (Rep., 1953). 

Organized as territory: Mar. 2, 1861. 

Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 2, 1889 (39). 

Present constitution adopted: 1889. 

Motto: Liberty and union, now and forever: 
one and inseparable. 

State flower: Wild prairie rose (1907). 

State tree: American elm (1947). 

State bird: Western meadow lark (1947). 

State song: “North Dakota Hymn” (1947). 

Nickname: Flickertail State, Ps 

Origin of name: From the Dakota tribe, mean 
ing ‘‘united in friendly compact.” 

1940 population & (rank): 641,935 (39). 

{950 population & (rank): 619,636 (41). 

1940-50 population change: —3.5%. 

Area & (rank): 70,665 sq. mi, (16). 

Geographic center: In Sheridan Co., 5 mi. sw 
of McClusky. 

Number of counties: 53. : 

Largest citios: Fargo (38,256); Grand Forks 
(26,836); Minot (22,032); Bismarck 
640); Jamestown (10,697). 

State forests: None. 

State parks: 3 (2,025 ac.). 

State general revenue (1950): $58,595,000. 

State general expenditure (1950): $88,021,000. 


North Dakota," pélitically prd 
operates the only state-owned 


mil ‘and grain elevator in the nation. The 
state owes its main activity to agriculture 
with over 87 per cent of its acreage devoted 

-the growth of barley, wheat, rye, oats. 
Most of its manufacturing consists of dairy 
products.. 


_ The finest farming land is in the Red 
_ River Valley, celebrated in song. Cattle rais- 
ing is centered in the Missouri Valley. 


“Number One Northern Hard,” a wheat 
first grown in this state, still brings 
“premium prices for its excellence of quality. 
Sacajawea, a Shoshoni Indian woman, is 
probably North Dakota’s most notable per- 
_ son. In 1805 she joined Lewis and Clark and 
_ made herself so useful as guide and diplo- 
mat that the expedition might have been 
lost without her. Geologists believe that this 
state holds two-thirds of our lignite. 


_ The geographic center of the North Amer- 
ican continent is located in Pierce County, 
titude 48°10’N, longitude 100°10’W. 

A French trader in furs, Verendrye, entered 
the state from Canada in 1738. 


* OHIO 
“Capital: Columbus. 

Governor: Frank J. Lausche (Dem., 1953). 
intered Union & (rank): Feb. 19 or Mar. 1, 1803 
(date disputed) (17). 
resent constitution adopted: 1851. 

0 Imperium in imperio (An empire 
within an empire) (unofficial). 

tate flower: Scarlet carnation (1904). 

State bird: Cardinal (1933). 

; : None. 

H “Buckeye State. 

‘ From an Iroquoian word 
- meaning “great river.” 

40 population & (rank): 6,907,612 (4). 

0 population & (rank): 7,946,627 (5). 

0-50 nopulation change: +15.0%. 

‘ea & (rank): 41,222 sq. mi. (34). 

‘eographic center: In Delaware Co., 25 mi. 
of Columbus. 

Number of counties: 88. 

Largest cities: Cleveland (914,808); Cincinnati 
(503,998); Columbus (375,901); Toledo 
(303,616); Akron (274,605). 

ite forests: 21 (128,956 ac.). 

te parks: 21 (27,467 ac.). 

‘e@ general revenue (1950): $662,862,301. 

e@ general expenditure (1950): $695,534,112. 


With vast coal and oil fields on the one 
d, with Great Lakes iron ore close by on 
the other, Ohio automatically developed 
into one of the nation’s greatest industrial 
si ates. The vast and varied factory output 
of its cities runs from wire, nails, nuts, bolts, 
er, radios, cash registers, golf clubs, 
‘igerators to motors of all kinds and 
Zes. Cleveland is one of the world’s largest 


:: 


of the auto tires used in the U. S. 

_ Ohio’s thousands of factories almost over- 

sk adow its importance in two other basic 

in justries—mining and agriculture. Its fer- 
> soil produces soy beans, corn, wheat, 

and tobacco. Dairying and greenhouse 

icts are important. Mining is centered 
ou, sand, gravel and clay. 


et kt Py stata < etary 


. 1950 population & (rank): 


Ohio is called the ‘‘Mother of Presidents,” 
because it has sent to the White House — 
eight men, six of whom were elected from 
that state and two of whom were born in 
Ohio but elected from other states. 

In 1749, Céleron, a French officer, reached s: 
the Ohio River from Canada and claimed ED 
the area for the French, Geb ecee a the sts 
grants of the British Kings. at 


OKLAHOMA ee 


Capital: Oklahoma City. 

Governor: Johnston Murray (Dem., 1955) . 

Organized as territory: May 2, 1890. 

Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 16, 1907 (46). 3 

Present constitution adopted: 1907. er } 

Motto: Labor omnia vincit (Labor conquers: <ge 
all things). 

State flower: Mistletoe (1893). 

State tree: Redbud (1937), 

State bird: Scissor-tailed Flycatcher. 

State colors: Green and white (1915). ; 

State song: “Oklahoma (A Toast)’ (1935). By 

Special state holidays: Opening of Oklahoma 3 
Terr., Apr. 22; Will Rogers’ Birth, Nov. +4 

Nickname: Sooner State. : 

Origin of name: From two Choctaw Indien i 
words meaning “red people.” : 

1940 population & (rank): 2,336,434 (22). 

2,233,351 (25). 

1940-50 population change: —4.4%. 

Area & (rank): 69,919 sq. mi. (17). 
Geographic center: In Oklahoma Co., 8 mi. 
of Oklahoma City. pee 

Number of counties: 77. 

Largest cities: Oklahoma City (243,504); ‘Tuls ie 
(182,740); Muskogee (37,289); er (36 
017); Lawton (34,757). tea 

State forests: None. 

State parks: 7 (29,186 ac.). 

State general revenue (1950): $246,752,772. 

State general expenditure (1950): $235,953,358 


Oil has made Oklahoma a rich state 
Tulsa one of the world’s wealthiest ci 
per capita. The smelting of zinc, oil refin 
meat packing and flour milling are its 
factory industries. Wheat, corn, oats, 
sorghums and potatoes are its Berle U 
crops of chief importance. 

In 1834, Oklahoma was set eae as 
Territory and remained so until noon, AL is 
22, 1889, when it was opened up to hor e~ 
steaders. On that one day, 50,000 } 
swarmed in and the term apOnee 


Today, Oklahoma has the biggest 30 i 
Indian population, 63,125 according © Es 
1940 census, many of whom are rich 


prohibits the sale of hard 1tqude) : 
Coronado entered Oklahoma in 1541 
searching for the mythical city of @ 


ORC GON 


Capital: Salem. | 
Governor: Douglas McKay (Rep., 1955 
Organized as territory: Aug. 13, 1848. 
Entered Union & (rank): Feb. 14, 1859 ( 
Present constitution adopted: 1859. - 

Motto: The. Union (unofficial). cw 


or 


42 


State flower: Oregon grape (1899). 

State tree: Douglas fir (1939). 

_ $tate bird: Western meadow lark (1927). 

State song: “Oregon, My Oregon” (1927). 

Nickname: Beaver State. 

Origin of name: Probably from the Shoshoni 

Indian words meaning “place of plenty.” 

$940 population & (rank): 1,089,684 (34). 
1950 population & (rank): 1,521,341 (32). 

1940-50- population change: +39.6%. 

Area & (rank): 96,981 sq. mi. (9). — 

ois Geographic center: In Crook Co., 25 mi. Eof S 
i of Prineville, 

_ Number of counties: 36., 

Largest cities: Portland (373, 628); Salem (43,- 

140); Eugene (35,879); Medford (17,305); 

_ Corvallis (16,207). 

State forests: 5 (687,218 ac.). 

State parks: 147 (66,000 ac.). 

State general revenue (1950): 

‘State general expenditure (1950): 


$164,248,000. 
$169,606,000, 


Oregon, with the greatest U. S. reserve 
of standing timber, lives on its lumber and 
- agriculture. Its salmon fishing industry, cen- 
ered at Astoria at the mouth of the Colum- 
ia River, is one of the world’s largest. The 
tate leads in growing hops and also raises 
nuts, wheat, hay, oats and potatoes. Mer- 
cury, chromite and antimony are mined. 


_ Oregon’s coast is lush and green with 
_ heavy rainfall. Factories produce lumber and 


mneville Dam lies in Oregon oad helps 
e the state a great source of electric 


tern states to be settled without the 
of a major gold rush. 

1e first white men to see Oregon were 
ico in 1543. However, it is believed that 
‘st white men to enter Oregon were 


1 ‘PENNSYLVANIA 
: Harrisburg. 
or: John S. Fine (Rep., 1955). 
d Union & (rank): Dec, 12, 1787 (2). 
constitution adopted: 1874. 
Virtue, liberty and independence. 
flower: Mountain laurel (1933). 
tree: Hemlock (1931). 
rd: Ruffed grouse (1931). 
lors: Blue and gold. 
eas None. 

je: Keystone State. 
f name: In honor of William Penn. 
| population & (rank): 9,900,180 (2). 
ie wopulation & (rank): 10,498,012 (3). 
19. 0 population change: +6.0%. 
& (rank): 45, 333 sq. mi. ae 


jes’ de Philadelphia (2,071,605) ; Pitts- 

f (676,806); Erie (130,803); Scranton 
36) ; Reading (109,320). 

ate forests: 23 (1,767,531 ac.). 

arks: 109 (92,520 ac.). 

general revenue (1950): 

des Eonus bonds). 
general expenditure (1950): $962,283,000 

es ‘Veterans (Bonus payments), 


$1,098,501,000 (in- 


the mid- state coal mines ana oil wells O° 
the shipyards and factories of Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania bristles with heavy industry. 
Tron and steel are the state’s trademar 
Today about half of U. S. iron and steel 
made in the Pittsburgh area. Electrical ma- — 
chinery, textiles, boilers, engines, knit goods, 4 
locomotives, wire, trucks, buses, silk ‘prod= 

ucts, blast furnaces and other heavy prod- 
ucts are made in the countless factories of 

this state. Philadelphia is the second busiest 
port in the U. S. and was the third 

largest c‘ty in population in 1950. Pennsyl-_ 

vania contains virtually all the U. S. an-— 
thracite (hard coal) deposits. As a farmer — 
the state stands high in buckwheat, Long 
bacco, apples, potatoes, corn, wheat, barley 

hay and peaches. | 


Pennsylvania is ‘rich in historical ‘lore. 
Philadelphia was the seat of tle fedetale 
government almost continuously from 1776 
until 1800, and there the Declaration of In-— 
dependence was signed and the Constitution 
drawn up. Valley Forge, of the Revolution, 4 
and Gettysburg, the turning-point of the 
Civil War, are both in Pennsylvania. The 
Liberty Bell stands in Independence Square 
in Philadelphia. 


Henry Hudson sailed into Delaware Bay in 
1609, following his trip up the Hudson River, 
and gave the Dutch first claim to the state. 
In 1681, William Penn, the Quaker, founded 
its first colony. 


: 
RHODE Sue * q 
Capital: Providence. 
Governor: Dennis J. Roberts (Dem., 1953). 4 
Entered Union & (rank): May 29, 1790 Oats 
Present constitution adopted: 1843. 
Motto: Hope. 
State flower: Violet (unofficial). 
State tree: Maple (unofficial) . “ 
State bird: Bobwhite (unofficial). 
State colors: Blue, white and gold es ae 
flag). ey 
Song: “Rhode Island” (1946). ae 
Special legal holiday: Victory Day, Aug. ak 


Nickname: Little Rhody. 
1950 population & (rank): 791,896 (36). 
of Crompton. 


4 


oa 


Origin of name: From the Greek island of 
1940-50 population change: -+11.0%.. oo 


Rhodes. : 
Area & (rank): 1,214 sq. mi. (48).. : 
'" 

em 


: a 


1940 population & (rank): 731,346 (36). — 
Geographie center: In Kent bg 1 mi, Ww of 
Number of counties: 5. ja Ses 
Largest cities: Providence (248,674); ay 
tucket (81,436); Cranston (55,060) ;~ Woon- 
socket (50,211); Warwick (43,028). 
State forests: 3 (3,407 ac.). er 
State parks: 38 (6,762 ac.). | 
State general revenue (1950): $48,399,883.31. ie 
State general expenditure Atge@) ak 317, 72, ; 


Texas 220 times), with the greatest dehaitg 
of population barring the District of ana 
bia, boasts the greatest per capita incu: 
trial output of all the states, and seer 
of its products comes from the text le mi 
of “Pawtucket, Providence and 


Pacicnes: is also one of the ee U.S. 
jewelry centers 


‘Though more than nine-tenths of the peo- 
ple live in the cities, the southern part of 
the state is interested in dairying and truck 
farming in spite of the sterility of the 
_ boulder clay soil. Potatoes, corn, apples, cats 

and hay lead the crop list. 


_ Newport is the site of the Naval War Col- 
lege and was long a show place for the 
luxurious summer homes built by some of 
New York’s wealthiest people. The U. 8. Na- 
val Air Station is at Quonset in the town of 
North” Kingstown. 


‘Roger Williams founded Providence, and 
- subsequently Rhode Island, in 1636 after he 
had been banished from Massachusetts for 
-Ronconformance to religious doctrine. Wil- 

aS Blackstone, a fugitive from Massachu- 

setts, is reputed to have settled in what is 
now Cumberland, before this date. 


oom - SOUTH CAROLINA 


: eon: Columbia. 

Governor: James F. Byrnes (Dem., 1955). 
Entered Union & (rank): May 23, 1788 (8), 
Seceded from Union: Dec. 20, 1860. 

Re-entered Union: July 18, 1868. 
Present constitution adopted: 1895. 
Mottoes: Animus opibusque parati (Prepared 


_ spero (While I breathe, I hope). 


_ State tree: Palmetto tree (1939). 

State bird: Carolina wren (1948). 

State song: ‘‘Carolina” (1911). 

Special legal holidays: Lee’s Birthday, Jan. 19; 
_ Confederate Memorial Day, May 10; Jef- 
ferson Davis’ Birthday, June 3; Thursday 
of State Fair Week (in October, where fair 
is held). 

ickname: Palmetto State. 

Origin of name: Same as for North Carchaa: 
40 population & (rank): 1,899,804 (26). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,117,027 (27). 
940-50 population change: +11.4%. 

Aroa & (rank): 31,055 sq. mi. (39). 

sographic center: In Richland Co., 13 mi. SE 
of Columbia, 

Number of counties: 46. 

gest cities: Columbia (86,914); Charleston 
(70,174); Greenville (58,161); Spartanburg 
a 1s 795); Rock Hill (24,502). 

State forests: 4 (123,000 ac.). 
ate parks: 20 (45,000 ac.). 
ate total revenue (1950-51): 
State general expenditure (1950-51): 
640. 


Once primarily agricultural, South Caro- 
lina has built so many big cotton textile 
mills that today the state’s factories double 
the output of its farms in cash value. Agri- 
culture has not, however, been completely 
laced and today its chief crops are cot- 
tobacco, peaches, corn, hay, oats, sweet 
toes and peanuts which are enhanced 
the recent development of modern soil- 
conservation methods. Charleston, the larg- 
city and busiest seaport, makes asbestos, 
ea and steel products. 


War hostilities were started in this 
to@harieston, MWbptye on April 12,.'1861, 


$187,200,408. 
$179,400,- 


in minds and resources) and Dum spiro 


State flower: Carolina yellow jessamine (1924). ; 


‘Rockies. Mt. Rushmore, 


‘forty-two and in ‘the 1948 election, a 


South Carolina men bombarded and captured 
Fort Sumter. In Charleston harbor the first 
submarine was used in warfare. 


Vasquez de Ayllon, who came from Santo 
Domingo with about 500 settlers in 1526, 
made the first attempt to colonize this state 
but the expedition was later wiped out by 
Indians. In succeeding years, cpa at- 
tempts were successful. 


SOUTH DAKOTA . 
Capital: Pierre. ‘ ee. 
Governor: Sigurd Anderson (Rep., 1953). 
Organized as territory: Mar. 2, 1861. : 
Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 2, 1889 (40) © ah ee 
Present constitution adopted: 1889. +: 8 n 
Motto: I lead. = 
State flower: American pasqueflower (1903). i 
State tree: Black Hills spruce (1947). ; 
State bird: Ring-necked pheasant (1943). 
State animal: Coyote (1949). i ary 
State colors: Blue and gold (in state ae 
State song: “Hail! South Dakota” (1943). , 
Nicknames: Sunshine State; Coyote State. — 
Origin of name: Same as for North Dakota. 
1940 population & (rank): 642,961 (38). 
1950 population & (rank): 652,740 (40). 
1940-50 population change: +1.5%. 
Area & (rank): tL, 047 sq. mi. we 


of Pierre. 
Number. of counties: 68. 
Largest cities: Sioux Falls (52,696) ; Rapid 

(25,310); Aberdeen (21,051); 

788); Watertown (12,699). 
State forests: 4 (84,000 ac.). 
State parks: 38 (4,000 ac.). 
State general revenue (1950): 
State general expenditure (1950): 


$57,423,000. 
$77,531,000: 


culture. Its leading crops are rye, barley, ti 
corn, wheat. Cattle raising and pple Bi 


mine, the Homestake, “is at Lead. 


The Black Hills, a great tourist att: 
tion, are the highest mountains east of the © 
in this group 
celebrated for the likenesses of Washing 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore Ro 
velt, which were carved in stone by the 
Gutzon Borglum. The Badlands offer ver’ 
scenic masses of bare rock and cla} 
relieved by any vegetation. It was in 
state that the Sioux Indians, angered at t 
influx of the white men who were search- 
ing for gold, started the hostilities 1 
ended in Custer’s Massacre, on Jun 
1876, in Montana. South Dakota h 


corded vote of seven (six for Truman) ar 
The French trader, Verendrye, sel” 


Canada looking for a western ocean 


TENNESSEE 


Capital: Nashville. : 
Governor: Gor’con Browning (Dem., 1953) 
Entered we & nals June 1796 ae 


Er 


Ag eas . « 
Re- ae Union: July 24, 1866. 
_ Present constitution adopted: 1870. 
_ Motto: Agriculture, commerce, 
State flower: Iris (1933). 
_ State tree: Tulip poplar (1947). 
State bird: Mockingbird (1933). 
‘Special legal holidays: Robert E. Lee’s Birth- 
' day, Jan. 19; Andrew Jackson’s Birthday, 
Mar. 15; Confederate Decoration Day and 
Jefferson Davis’ Birthday, June 3; Nathan 
_ Bedford Forrest’s Birthday, July 13; Pri- 
mary Election Day (first Thursday in Au- 
gust in even years). 
Songs: “My Homeland, Tennéssee” (1925) 
and “When It’s Iris Time in Tennessee’ 
Sey (1985) - 
_ Nickname: Volunteer State. 
Origin of name: From the name of the an- 
cient capital of the Cherokee tribe. 
1940 population & (rank): 2,915,841 (15). 
50 population & (rank): 3,291,718 (16). 
1940-50 population change: +12.9%. 
Area & (rank): 42,246 sq. mi. (33). 
Geographic center: In Rutherford Co., 5 mi. NE 
of Murfreesboro. 
Nu mber of counties: 95. 
Largest cities: Memphis (396,000); Nashville 
(174,307); Chattanooga (131,041); Knoxville 
24,769); Jackson (30,207). 
ate forests: 9 (71,272 ac.). 
@ parks: 15 (126,625 ac.). 
é general revenue (1950): $222,083,000. 
ate general expenditure (1950): $236,881,000. 


Inessee wWOn world prominence in 1945, 
e atom bomb was made possible by the 
ton Engineer Works at Oak Ridge. 


_ The state is now predominately industrial, 
= h production including chemicals, foods, 
c es, virgin aluminum, books, shoes, 
. machinery and electrical equipment. 
eral products include phosphates, zinc, 
-grade pottery clay, coal and marble. 
ee’s agricultural ‘production includes 
k, cotton,. tobacco, dairy products, 
‘ ry, eggs and corn. 
: Te ennessee is the home of TVA which oper- 
es 27 dams and distributes power from 8 
hers. Benefits of flood control, navigation 
| lectrical power reach into 6 other 
(Kentucky, Alabama, North Carolina, 
a a Bice an and Mississippi). The Ten- 


m as being doubled by use of steam gen- 
Is plants. 

e Battle of Shiloh was fought in this 
uring the Civil War, and the fight- 
Lookout Mountain was called “The 


¢ 
Austin. 
r; Allan Shivers (Dem., 1953). 
Dec, 29, 1845 (28). 
rom Union: ae 2, 1861. 
ed Union: Mar. £0, 1870. 
sent constitution adopted: 1876. 
Friendship. 
flower: Bluebonnet | (1801)% 
€ 6: Pecan ‘(1919). j 


eV RISE 


State song: 


State bird: Mockingbird (1927). 


“Texas, Our Texas” (1930). — 7 

Special legal holidays: Lee’s Birthday, Jan. 19; 
Texas Independence Day, Mar. 2; San 
Jacinto Day, Apr. 21; Jefferson Davis Day, 
June 3. 

Nickname: Lone Star State. 

Origin of name: From an Indian word méans 
ing “friends.” 

1946 population & (rank): 

1950 population & (rank): 

1940-50 population change: +20.2%. 

Area & (rank): 267,339 sq. mi. (1). 

Geographic center: In McCulloch Co., 15 mi. NE 
of Brady. 

Number of counties: 254. 

Largest cities: Houston (596,163) ; pales (434,- 
462); San Antonio (408,442); Fort Worth 
(278,778); El Paso (130,485). : : 

State forests: 5 (6,510 ac.). 

State parks: 46 (57,571 ac.). 

State gerieral revenue (1949-50) : 

State general expenditure (1949-50) : 
453.48. 


Big, sprawling, vigorous Texas, compria 
ing one-twelfth of the entire area of the 
United States, is the richest political sub- 
division in the world with the possible ex* 
ception of the Russian Ukraine, and is the 
only state that may, by Congressional I 


a Big 


6,414,824 (6). 
7,711,194 (6). 


Popes one pe 


$561,916,900.84. 
$527,252,= 


ute, divide into five parts if it so desires. 
There is very little possibility of this ever 
being done because Texas and Texans live 
by its bigness. Texas is a natural leader in 
oil, natural gas, cotton, cattle, helium, sul- 
fur, sheep, wool, onions and turkeys. © 


The distance from El Paso to Beaumon 
is a greater distance than from New York 
to Chicago. Texas supports possibly the mos' 
ardent local enthusiasts in the nation, 1 
are always quick to boast of her richne 
beautiful girls, size. 


Amarillo has the only U. S. helium plan 
over the Neches River, at Port Arthur, is 
the most elevated highway bridge in tl 
world. In Pecos County is the deepest ho 
in the world—an oil well of 15,279 feet. _ 

Cabeza dé Vaca explored the state in 1528. 
Since 1685, it has been under the jurisdicti 
of 6 separate governments: those of Fran 
Spain, Mexico, the Republic of Texas, t 
Confederacy and the United States. i 


UTAH ” Drag! : sR 

Capital: Salt Lake City. : bum 

Governor: J. Bracken Lee (Rep., 1953). 

Organized as territory: Sept. 9, 1850. s 

Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 4, 1896 4s). 7 

Present constitution adopted: 1896. ae 

Motto: Industry. ; 

State flower: Ségo lily (1911). 

State tree: Blue spruce (1933). 

State bird: None. 

State emblem: Beehive. 

State song: “Utah, We Love Thee.” | 

Special legal holidays: Arbor Day (some a 
between March 1 and April 15); Pionee 
Day, July 24. > 

Nickname: Bechive State. a 

Origin of name: From the Ute tribe, . I 
ing ‘“‘people of the mountains.” 

1940\' population & ‘¢rank): 550,310 FE 


¢ opulation & (rank): 
1940-50 population change: +25.2%. 

rea & (rank): 84,916 sq. mi. (10). 
Geographic center: In Sanpete Co., 3 mi. N of 
Manti. 

Beeumber of counties: 29. 

Largest cities: Salt Lake City (182,121); Ogden 
= (57,112); Provo (28,937); 
Murray (9,006). 

_ State forests: None. 

_ State parks: 3 (10 ac.). 

_ State general revenue (1950): $80,614,290.02. 

_ State general expenditure (1950): $80,614,290.02. 


688,862 (38). 


__ Utah, rich in natural resources, has 1-ng 
been recognized for its copper, gold and sil- 
fer. In addition, the state produces all the 
elements necessary for the manufacture of 
steel: iron, lime, dolomite, fluorspar, manga- 
. nese and coal for coking. Uranium, long 
‘considered a waste material in the mining 
of vanadium, has recently supplanted all 
other products in the state. 


Utah’s crops requiring extensive irrigation 
Bericlude Sugar beets, potatoes, hay, onions 
and wheat. Various garden crops, such as 
beans, peas-and tomatoes, and fruits, such 
_ @S pears, peaches, apples and apricots, make 
up an ever-growing industry. Eggs and com- 
= mercial poultry are also produced. 


Brigham Young led the Mormons into the 
area in 1847. Six times in the next forty 
years, the area applied for statehood and 
- Was refused because polygamy was practiced. 
In 1896, when polygamy was abandoned by 
the Mormon Church, Utah was admitted 
nto the union. 
Great Salt Lake, lying in the north cen- 
ral area, bas long been a world wonder. 
It has no known outlet, and its salt content 
_ is about six times that of the ocean. 


Spanish explorers in 1540 were probably 
the first whites in the area. 


VERMONT 


pital: Montpelier. 

overnor: Lee E. Emerson (Rep., 1953). 
Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 4, 1791 (14). 
resent constitution adopted: 1793. 

Motto: Vermont—freedom and unity. 

. State flower: Red clover (1894). 

' State tree: Sugar maple (1949). 

‘State bird: Hermit thrush (1941). 

‘State song: “Hail to Vermont” (1937). 
Speosial legal holiday: Bennington Battle Day, 
Aug. 16. 

ickname: Green Mountain State. 
gin of name: From the French, 
green mountain.” 

1940 population & (rank): 359,231 (46). 
950 population & (rank): 377,747 (45). 
{940-50 population change: +5.2%. 

Area & (rank): 9,609 sq. mi. (42). 

Geographic center: In Washington Co., 3 mi. 
__E of Roxbury. 

mber of counties: 14. 

‘gest cities: Eurlington (33,155); Rutland 
659) ; Barre (10,922); Montpelier (8,599) ; 


meaning 


) forests: 24 (68, 936 ac.). 

arks: 21 (6,226 ac.). 

eneral revenue (1950): 
ral exponditune (1250) : 


$30,146,000. 
$31,5 537 7,000; 


Logan (16,832) ;. 


SP sepenee ST 


Vérmoit. the only New England state — 
without @ seacoast (and the last to be 
settled because of this), is a U. S. leader in 
the production of maple syrup and asbestos © 
and sometimes the leader in marble and ~ 
granite. In ratio to population, it keeps 
more dairy cows than any other state. 
Vermont’s soil is largely devoted to truck 
farming and fruit growing, its rugged area 
precluding extensive. farming. This same 
quality, however, along with a bracing dry 
climate, makes the state popular as a sum- 
mer resort and as a center of winter sports. 
Two-thirds of the total land area of th 
state is classified as forest land. l 


From 1777 to 1791, Vermont was an mies 
pendent republic with all national perqui. 
sites and then was the first state after the 
original thirteen to join ‘the Union. It was © : 
also the first state to forbid slavery. Ver-_ 
mont has been Republican since 1856; only 
Georgia on the Democratic side ties tha 
record for consistency. 


Samuel de Champlain, in 1609, was th 
first white man to see oe state, 


VIRGINIA iy 
Capital: Richmond. ie 
Governor: John S. Battle (Dem., 1954). 


Entered Union & (rank): June 25, 1788 ao 
Seceded from Union: Apr. 17, 1861. ° ¥ 
Re-entered Union: Jan. 27, 1870. Lae 
Present constitution adopted: 1902. : 
Motto: Sic semper tyrannis (Thus al ray 
to tyrants). 
State flower: American dogwood (2918). 
State bird: Cardinal. 
State song: “Carry Me Back to Old virgin 
(1940). ee 
Special lega! holidays: 
19; Thomas Jefferson Day, Apr. 13; 
federate Memorial Day, May 30; Jefferson 
Davis Day, June 3. ? 
Nicknames: The Old Dominion; 
State. 
Origin of name: In honor of Elizabeth, 
gin Queen” of England. : 
1940 population & (rank): 2,677,773 (19) 
1950 population & (rank): 3,318,680 (15) 
1940-50 population change: +23.9%. — 
Area & (rank): 40,815 sq. mi. (35). 
Geographic center: In eae Co., ae 
S of E of Amherst. 
Number of counties: 


Lee-Jackson Day, Jan. 


cities. 
Largest cities: Richmond (230,310) ; 
(213,513); Roanoke (91,921); 


(80,039); Alexandria (61,787). 
State forests: 6 (7,010 ac.). 
State parks: 9 (19,026 ac.). 
State general revenue (1950): $313,815, 84. 
State general expenditure (1950): $317.2! 


Virginia is bound up with Americ 
tory. Jamestown, founded in 1607, 
first permanent English settlement 
America; slavery was introduced 
state in 1619; the Revolutionary an 
Wars were both ended in this state 
Virginia supplied seven of the first 
Presidents. 


Agriculture and tobacco are — uw 
mainstays. Apples, cotton,, wheat, 0% 


= 


‘tatoes, barley and sweet potatoes are her 
crops. Richmond makes more cigarettes 
_ than any other city in the world. Virginia’s 
hams are world famous. There is a sub- 
stantial livestock industry in southwest 


i Virginia. Industry, particularly in the tex- ~ 


ile lines, is developing rapidly. 


Norfolk, together with Portsmouth and 
“Newport News, makes up the busy Port of 
Hampton Roads. 


_ Monticello, home of Jefferson; Afount Ver- 
on, home of Washington; and Arlington 
National Cemetery bring visitors to this Old 
Dominion state annually. 

4 The explorations of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in 1584, were responsible for the birth of 
is state, which at that time included the 
tire Atlantic coast north of the Spanish 
ttlements. — 


WASHINGTON 


ital: Olympia. 

rnor: Arthur B. Langlie (Rep., 1953). 
nized as territory: Mar. 2, 1853. 

red Union & (rank): Nov. 11, 1889 (42). 
ent constitution adopted: 1889. 

0: Al-Ki (Indian word meaning Bye and 


e). 

é flower: Rhododendron (1949), 
tree: Hemlock (1947). 

bird: Goldfinch (1951). 


song: ““Washington’s Song” (1909). 
umes: Evergreen State; Chinook State. 
.of name: In honor of Geo. Washington. 
opulation & (rank): 1,736,191 (30). 
pulation & (rank): 2,378,963 (23). 

30 population change: +37.0%. 


hic-center: ‘Tn Chelan Co., 40 =. 5S of 
ae ee eee: 

(467, 591); ee 
Bolliigham (34, 112). 


prent 2 (290,000 ac.). 
parks: 75 (54,594 ac.) 


general amnepaiture (1950-81): ”" $389,797, - 
155.21. 

ngton annually leads the nation in 
roduction, Its rugged surface is rich 
ids of Douglas fir, yellow and white 
pruce, larch and cedar. The state’s 
st is apples. Food and lumber prod- 
a wide variety of goods flow from 


Coulee Dam, built on the Columbia 

yr power and irrigation, contains the 
most powerful hydroelectric plant, 
peaking capability of producing a 
ous output of 2,340,000 kw. About 
ot the electric energy consumed in the 
is ‘generated by water-power plants. 
power makes Washington the 
more electric lights per capita 
other state in the nation. 


anford Engineer Works, north of 
been set up as the world’s first 


eale plant for.atom bombs, =, |. 
no eceta landed in 1775. 300; © 


Information Please Alma 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Capital: Charleston. 

Governor: Okey L. Patteson (ber: 1953). 

Entered Union & (rank): June 20, 1863 (35). 

Present constitution adopted: 1872. 

Motto: Montani semper liberi (Mountaineers 
always. free). 

State flower: Rhododendron (1903). 

State tree: Sugar maple (1949). 

State bird: Cardinal (1949). 

State colors: Blue and gold (unofficial). 

State songs: “West Virginia, My Home Sweet 
Home” (approved 1947 as one of songs of — 
state): “West Virginia Hills’ (by custom). 

Special legal holiday: West Virginia Bes June s 
20. 

Nickname: Mountain State. 

Origin of name: Same as for Virginia. 

1940 population & (rank): 1,901,974 (25). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,005,552 (29). 

1940-50 population’ change: +5.4%. 

Area & (rank): 24,181 sq. mi. (40). ‘ 

Geographic center: In Braxton Co., 4 mi. E ony 
Sutton. 

Number of counties: 55. 4 

Largest cities: Huntington (86,353) ; Charles- — 
ton (73,501); Wheeling (58,891); Clarksburg” 
(32,014); Parkersburg (29,684). 

State forests: 7 (61,800 ac.). 3 

State parks: 22 (35,275 ac.). . j 

State general revenue (1950) : $93,095,491.83. + 

State general expenditure (1950): $104,433,182.48. 4 


Mountainous West Virginia is the coal — 
mining leader of the nation. Geologists be= — 
lieve that if all other U. S. coal mines shut 
down, West Virginia alone could supply the 
country for 250 years with its deposits of 
bituminous (soft) coal. The state also ranks 
high in natural gas, oil, quarry products — 
and hardwood lumber. Wheat, corn, oats, 
hay, tobacco and fruit are the leading crops. 


West Virginia was created when its resi- 


— 


Lil RPDS iui + 


dents refused to secede from the Union and © 
severed itself from Virginia during the Civil 
War era. Like many mountain states, West — 
Virginia has an equable climate without ex- 
tremes. White Sulphur Springs, in Green- 
brier County, is a famous health resort. 
Mountain streams give the state one of the ~ 
highest U. S. water-power potentials. 

In 1671, Captain Thomas Batts and a party ~ 
from eastern Virginia probably were the frat 
whites to ave the area. ms 

WISCONSIN” & *> “354 
Capital: Madison. he 


Governor: Walter J. Kohler (Rep., 1953). 

Organized as territory: Apr. 20, 1836. 

Entered Union & (rank): May 29, 1848 (30). 

Present constitution adopted: 1848. 

Motto: Forward. 

State flower: Violet. 

State tree: Sugar maple. ; A 

State bird: Robin. f 

State animal: Badger. : ; 

State song: “On Wisconsin” (unofficial). a 

Niekname: Badger State. 

Origin of name: French corruption of an 
dian word meaning “gathering of w: 

1940 population & (rank): 3,137,587 (13), 

1950 population & (rank): 3,434 575 4). 

1940-50. population change: +9.5' 


Area & Pant 56,154 sq. mi. (25). 
—Geogre~hic center: In Wood Co., 9 mi. SE of 
Marshfield. 

Number of counties: 71 

Largest cities: Milwaukee (637,392); Madison 
* (96,056); Racine (71,193); Kenosha (54,- 
368); Green Bay (52,735). 

_ State forests: 7 (267,657 ac.). 

State parks: 32 (18,044 ac.). 

State general revenue (1950): $278,997,000. 

_ State general expenditure (1950): $272,753,000. 


_ Wisconsin is the first dairying state in 
_ the nation and leads in such items as num- 
_ ber of dairy cattle, and production of cheese 
and butter and milk products. Until some 
_ forty years ago, when its forests were ex- 
- hausted, Wisconsin was a leader in lumber- 
ing. It has since turned its attention to 
agriculture and manufacturing. The making 
of paper, autos, beer, machinery and furni- 

ture are its main factory interests. Cran- 
= berries, hemp, oats, rye and tobacco are its 
secondary. agricultural pursuits. 


Wisconsin pioneered in social legislation; 
providing pensions for the blind (1907), aid 
to dependent children (1913) and old-age 
assistance (1925). In 1932, it was the first 
state to enact an unemployment compensa- 
tion law. In labor legislation, the state has 
also pioneered in important laws, among 
them the first workmen’s compensation law 
_ actually to take effect. 


Jean Nicolet, French explorer, seeking a 
orthwest passage in 1634, was the first white 
Ian to see the state. 


WYOMING 


‘Capital: Cheyenne. 
overnor: Frank A. Barrett (Rep., 1955). 
ganized as territory: July 25, 1868. 
Entered Union & (rank): July 10, 1890 (44). 
‘Present constitution adopted: 1890. 
lotto: Cedant arma togae (Let arms yield to 
the gown). 

tate flower: Indian paintbrush (1917). 


at 
i 
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; | ALASKA 
; Capital: : Juneau. 


Governor: Ernest Gruening (1953). 
Organized as territory: 1912. 

Territorial flower: Forget-me-not. 
‘Territorial bird: Raven (unofficial). 
Territorial song: ‘‘Alaska, My Alaska” 
‘official). 

rigin of name: Corruption of native word 
- meaning “great country.” 

1939 population: 72,524. 

1950 population: 128,643. 

1939-50 population change: +77.4% 

Area: 586,400 sq. mi. (incl. Alsatians). 
graphic center*: 95 mi. south of Fort 
Gibbon. 

rgest citiest: Anchorage (11,060), Juneau 
5,818), Fairbanks (5,625), Ketchikan 
202), Seward (2,063). 

Rododiag islands, +1950 preliminary figures. 


,. the biggest. and wildest of U. S. 
5 (ncludings the Aleutian Islands): 


(un- 


Self-governing U.S. Tertitorias 


State tree: Cottonwood (1947). 

State bird: Meadow lark (1927). 

Stat? insignia: Bucking horse (unofficial). 

State song: “Wyoming State Song” (unofit- 
cial). 3 

Special legal holiday: Arbor Day (by governor's 3 
designation). x: 

Nickname: Equality State. Fae 

Origin of name: From the Indian, meaning | 
“mountains and valleys alternating”; 
named after the Wyoming Valley in Pa, 

1940 prpulation & f-ank): 250,742 (48). ; 

1950 population & « ank): 290,529 (47). 

1940-50 population change: +15.9%.° 

Area & (rank): 97,914 sq. mi. (8). } 

Geographic center: In Fremont Co., 58 mi. N of 
E of Lander. 

Number of counties: 23, plus Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. 

Largest cities: Cheyenne (31,935); Casper (23 
673); Laramie (15,581); Sheridan Coe 500 
Rock Springs (10,857). 

State forests: None. 

State parks: 2 (1,060 ac.). 


State general revenue (1949-50) : $42,246,000 


Wealthy in wool, cattle, oil and ¢ 


first U. S. woman governor. 


Second in mean elevation to Co 
Wyoming has many lures for the ; 
trade, notably Yellowstone National Par AN 
Cheyenne is famous for its annual \- 
tier Days” celebration, which brings | 
itors from everywhere. One of the wi 
largest subbituminous coal fields lies 
Gillette. Big game hunting is good in mi: 
parts of the state. a 


Trappers in 1812 were probably th 
white men to settle this state, althou 
John Colter, a member of the Lewis anc 
Clark expedition, reached the norte: 
corner in 1807. ; 


was called “Seward’s Folly’ in. 1867. 
that Secretary of State arieitr, 


times. 


Canned salmon is Alaska’s eee 
uct. It mines gold, supplies most | 
tin and also turns out copper, platinun 
coal, oil, gypsum, limestone and marb bl 
The Pribilof Islands, in the Berin 
are world famous as the breeding 
of the Alaska fur seal, which is und 
ful government control. Beaver, 
otter, mink and other furs also abound. 


Mt. McKinley, in the south contra 
is 20,300 feet high, the tallest peak in I 
America. With its wild interior, stil 
unexplored, this territory is a huntei 
dise. With only one person for | : 
square miles, Alaska is by far the most 
settled of U. S. lands. Bite, was 
until 1906, 9° Gt babgal joe 


Wie 


Alaska has magnificent glaciers and ac- 
tive volcanoes. Winter temperatures in the 
interior have been known to register 60° 
below zero. However, summer temperatures 
in the same-area have been recorded at 99° 
“above zero; and large parts of the territory, 
especially in the southeast, enjoy mild cli- 
mate in both summer and winter. 


Alaska’s Governor is appointed by the 
President to a 4-year term, and there is a 
locally elected 2-house legislature. The ter- 
ritory’s delegate to the U. S. House of Repre- 
entatives has floor privileges but no vote. 
Legislation is pending in Congress for the 
admission of Alaska as a state. 

The Aleutians include the following island 
oups (and major islands): Fox Islands 
Mimak, Akutan, Unalaska, Umnak); Is- 


agamil, Carlisle, Herbert); Andreanof Is- 
nds (Atka, Tanaga, Adak, Kanaga); Rat 
islands (Kiska, Amchitka, pened pee 


; 1943; Kiska was evacuated by the Japa- 
in Aug. 1943 after extensive shelling 
bombing of the island. 


HAWAII 


al: Honolulu (on Oahu). 
nor: Oren E. Long (1955). 
ized as territory: 1900. 
+ Ua Mau Ke Ea O Ka Aina I Ka Pono 
1e growth of the land is perpetuated by 
righteousness) . 
orial flower: Hibiscus. 
orial song: “Hawaii Ponoi” (unofficial). 
name: Paradise of the Pacific. 
940 population: 423,300. 

population: 499,794, 
40-50 population change: +18.1%. 
ao ,454 sq. mi, (incl. outlying islands). 
es: 4, 


_ AMERICAN SAMOA 
; Pago Pago (on Tutuila). 
‘nor: Phelps Phelps. 
ulation: 12,908. 
population: 18,937. 

opulation change: +-46.7%. 
76 sq. mi. 


merican Samoa, a group of seven main 
¢ or coral islands in the South Pa- 
¢, comprises the island of Tutuila and 


ing Aunuu, Manua (Tau, Olosega and 


nd Swains Islands and Rose Atoll. 


decided on the division of the Sa- 
1 Islands that held until World War I, 


‘tory’s delegate to the U. S. House of Repre- E 


Largest cities*: Honolulu (245,612), Hilo (27, =a 
019), Wahiawa (8,341), Kailua-Lanikal q 
(7,715), Wailuku (7, 411). ‘ 
* 1950 preliminary figures. 


Hawaii, 2,100 miles west-southwest of San — 
Francisco, is a 390-mile chain of islets and © 
8 main islands—Hawaii, Kahoolawe, Maui, 
Lanai, Molokai, Oahu, Kauai, and Niihau. 
Kure (Ocean) Island, an uninhabited islet — 
in the Leeward Islands, and Palmyra, in the 
Line Islands, are administratively part of 
Hawaii. 


In addition, Baker, Canton, Enderbury, _ 
Howland, Jarvis, Johnston, Midway, and 
Wake are, for census purposes, part of 
Honolulu County, Hawaii; however, Hawali 


has no jurisdiction over these islands. 


Hawaii’s temperature is mild and the soil 
is fertile for tropical fruits and vegetables. $ 
It grows 90 per cent of the world’s pineapple. ‘ 
Cane sugar-is its chief product and it also ~ 
grows coffee, rice, cotton, bananas, nuts © 
and potatoes. Some livestock is raised. In 
normal times, the tourist business is Ha- — 
waii’s third biggest source of income. At 
least 86 per cent of the islands’ population, } 
although racially heterogeneous, is native. . 

e 


eae (se Oe tee on oer 


Hawaii’s highest peak, Mauna Kea, rises — 
to 13,784 feet and is, in a sense, the world’s — 
highest mountain since it springs from an ~ 
ocean floor 18,000 feet below sea level. 
Kilauea, on Hawaii, is one of the world’s ~ 
most active volcanoes. The islands have no > 
snakes and their only native mammal is a 
small bat of which there are many species. 


Hawaii’s Governor is appointed by the 
President to a 4-year term, and there is a 
‘locally elected 2-house legislature. The terri- 


sentatives has floor privileges but no vote. z 
Legislation is pending in Congress for ‘hey 2 
admission of Hawaii as a state. ( 


Ilawaii was discovered in 1778 by Captain 
James Cook, an Englishman, who named 
it the Sandwich Islands. It was ruled by ~ 
native monarchs until 1898 when it ceded 
itself to the U. S. 


Non Self-governing U.S. Territories . a 


1900s, the high chiefs of the American group 5 
ceded possession to the U. S., and Congress | % 
accepted jurisdiction about twenty-five years» 5 
later. On July 1, 1951, administration was 

transferred from the Navy to the Depart- : 
ment of the Interior. 


The principal products are copra and mats ‘ 
woven from local grass and leaves. 


y 


BAKER, HOWLAND AND JARVIS 


These Pacific islands were not to play a 
role in the extraterritorial plans of ihe 
U.S. until May 13, 1936, when the U. 8S. per-— 
fected its claim. President F. D. Roosevelt, 
at that time, placed them under the control 
of and jurisdiction by the Secretary of the 
Interior for administration purposes r 
census purposes, they are in H 
County, Hawaii. oy 3) 


¥ 


‘Baker Island is. a irectangular 


{950 population: 


Territories 


i 


ah area of approximately one square mile 


and an elevation of twenty feet. It is about 
1,880 miles from Hawaii. 


_ Howland Island, a few miles to the north, 
is approximately one and a half miles long 
and half a mile wide. and rises to an éleva- 
tion of eighteen feet. Both these islands are 


_Mear the crossing of the Equator and the 


International Date line. 


Jarvis Island is several hundred miles to 
the east and is approximately two miles 
long by one and a half miles wide. It is 


Slightly south of the Equator. 


CANAL ZONE 


Administrative center: Balboa Heights. 
Governor: Brig. Gen. Francis K. Newcomer. 
1940 population: 51,827. 
52,822. 
1940-50 population change: 
Area: 553 sq. mi. 


Fifty miles long and ten miles wide, with 


+19%. 


_ the Panama Canal traversing its middle, 
_ the Canal Zone is a protective belt of U. S. 


territory guarding the vital water link be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. 


The Canal Zone was granted to the U. S. 
by Panama on Feb. 26, 1904, for $10,000,000 
outright and an annual payment of $250,000, 
which was later increased to $430,000. The 
canal was opened ten years later. 


The history of the Canal goes back to 
1534 when King Charles V of Spain ordered 
@ survey made. In 1879 the French obtained 
canal rights but gave up after twenty-five 
years of unsuccessful work. The U. S. then 
bought the French rights for $40,000,000 and 
set to work. The canal today measures 40.27 
miles from shore line to shore line and 
50.72 miles from deep water to deep water 
(Caribbean to Pacific). The railroad, run- 
ning from Colén to Panama City, covers 
47.64 miles. 


The locks making the climb from the 


Caribbean to the Pacific are Gatun Locks, ' 


Pedro Miguel Locks and Miraflores Locks, 


which have a total of six steps or levels. The 
locks are 1,000 feet long and 110 feet wide. 
Only U. S. Navy craft pass through free. 


No private individuals are permitted to 


_ own_land in the Canal Zone and the area is 


administered by a Governor appointed by 


-. the President of the U. S. On July 1, 1951, 
‘the Panama Railroad Co. became the Pan- 
_ ama Canal Co. and took over the operation 


of the Canal. 
_ Work is now being done to admit vessels 
now barred because of their size. 

CANTON AND ENDERBURY 


Canton and Enderbury islands, the larg- 
est of the Phoenix group, are jointly owned 


and supervised by the U. S. and Great Brit- 
ain after an agreement signed on Apr. 6, 


1939. Canton is triangular in shape and the 
largest of the eight islands of this group. It 
lies approximately 1,600 miles southwest of 


Hawaii in the Pacific and was discovered 
at the turn of the eighteenth century by 


whalers. It was surveyed by Com-~ 


8. 
a R. W. Meade: who named:tt after a 


whaler ship. It had, in 1940, a population of 
forty. Enderbury is rectangular in shape and 
is 2.7 miles long by one milo wide. It had, 
in 1940, a population of four and it lies about 
thirty-two miles southeast of Canton. Fo 

census purposes, both islands are in Hono- 
lulu County, Hawaii. 


GUAM , 
Capital: Agafia. 
Governor: Carlton Skinner. 
1940 population: 22,290. 
1950 population: 59,498, 
1940-50 population change: 
Area: 206 sq. mi, 


+166.9%. - 


Guam, the largest of the Mariana Islands 
is independent of the trusteeship assigned to 
the U. S. in 1947. It was acquired by the 
U. S. from Spain in 1898 (occupied 1899) 
and was placed under Navy Department ad 
ministration. S 

In World War II, Guam was seized by f! 
Japanese on Dec. 11, 1941; but on July 27, 
1944, it was once more under the U.S. 

On Aug. 1, 1950, President Truman signed 
bill which granted U. S. citizenship to t 
‘people of Guam and which established 
limited self-government. The civilian gov 
ernor operates under supervision of the Di 
partment of the Interior. 

The chief produce of the island is Sone 
and coconut oil. Grown for local cons 
tion are bananas, pineapples, corn, pears, et 0. 

JOHNSTON ISLAND re 

This island was originally discovered | 
Captain’ Charles James Johnston of H.M.S. 
Cornwallis on Dec. 14, 1807. On July 27, 18: 
it was claimed by Hawaii and became 
possession of the U. S. The island is | 
600 miles southwest of Hawaii and 
one and a half miles long by half 
wide. For census purposes, it is in H 
lulu County, Hawaii. ; 


KINGMAN REEF — 


This reef was discovered by Captair 
Kingman in Nov., 1853, and is the s 
land of U. S. sovereignty. It is 1 
long by 120 feet wide at high tide. 
tide, two other islets of this atoll 
It is approximately 1,000 miles SO’ 
Hawaii. 


KURE (OCEAN) ISLAND. ‘soo 


MIDWAY 


Midway, lying about 1,200 miles 5 
northwest of Hawaii, was discovered — 
Captain N. C. Brooks of the Hawatia a0 
Gambia on July 5, 1859, in the | 
the U. S. It was formally declared a 
possession in 1867, and in 1903 he 
Roosevelt made it a naval reservati 
and Eastern Islands, with 850 acr 
acres respectively, are its largest 
islands. In 1935 it became a regular 
for commercial transpacific flights. 
the past war it was the scene of tI 
decisive defeat suffered by the Japane 
total group comprises an area of 
eight:square miles. For census ‘pu ' 
in Honolulu County, Hawail, 


PALMYRA. See HAWAII 
_ PUERTO RICO 


pital: San Juan. 
vernor: Luis-Mufioz Marin. 
Song: “La Borinquefia.” 

194 population: 1,869,255. 
950 population: 2,210,703. 
40-50 iaeeaeeae oe: 


+18.3%. 


rto Rico, ninety-five miles long and at 
northeast head of the Caribbean Sea, is 
cane sugar and rum producer and one 
he most densely populated sections in 
he world. Other crops are cigars, citrus 
fruits, pineapples, rope and coffee. 


1 island was seized by the U.S. in 1898 
Spanish-American War. It is admin- 
by a Governor, who, as a result of a 
igned by President Truman on Aug. 5, 
elected by popular vote, and a 
ected Congress. There is also a Resi- 
athe House in Washington with a 


t ae is approved by the U. S. Con- 
es he island will receive full local au- 


Uae narlotte ‘Amalie (on St. Thomas). 
: Morris F. de Castro. 
g population : 24,889 (St. Croix, 12,902; St. 
bomas, 11,265; St. John, 722). 

on: 26,665. | 
pulation change: +7.1%. 


Islands, east of the Philip- 
south of Japan, include the 
Guam, Rota, Saipan, Tinian, 
n, Agrihan and Aguijan. Guam, 
t, is independent of the trustee- 
been acquired by the U. S. from 


INE ISLANDS 


‘U. S. Trusteeships 


lana, Caroline and Marshall Islands were purchased by Germany from Spain in 
were occupied by the Japanese in 1914; and, in 1919, they were mandated to 
: the League of Nations. On Apr. 2, 1947, the 134th meeting of the U. N. Security 
adc pted and set up the Strategic Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands and assigned ~ 

s, Carolines and Marshalls to the U. S. The measure was approved by Congress 
1947. Administration was transferred from the Navy to the Department of the #3 
-on July 1, 1951. The High Commissioner is Elbert Thomas. ; 


group comprises more than 1,400 islands but the total land area is only 846 ro 
many of the islands being tiny coral reefs. The Chamorros and Kanakas are 
cial groups, the former being less numerous but more advanced in living habits. ms 


0 line Telands, epst of the Philip 


32; * St. John, 19). 


The Virgin Islands, consisting of 9 main 
islands and some 75 islets, were discovered 
by Columbus in 1493. Since 1666, England 
has held 6 of the main islands; the other 3 
(St. Croix, St. Thomas and St. John), as 
well as about 50 of the islets, were even- 
tually acquired by Denmark, which named 
them the Danish West Indies. In 1917, these 
islands were purchased by the U. S. from 
Denmark for $25 million. 


Congress granted U. 8. citizenship to Vir- 
gin Islanders in 1927; and, in 1931, admin- 
istration was transferred from the Navy to 
the Department of the Interior. Universal 
suffrage was given in 1936 to all persons 
who could read and write the English lan- 
guage. The Governor is appointed by the 
President of the U. S. 

About 70% of the population is Negro, and 
there is limited farming, fishing and cattle 
raising. Vegetables, citrus fruits and coco- 
nuts are raised, and the chief items of ex- 
port are rum and bay rum. 


WAKE ISLAND 


Wake Island, about halfway between Mid- 
way and Guam, is actually the three islets 
of Wilkes, Peale and Wake. They were dis- 
covered by the British in 1796 and annexed 
by the U. S. in 1898. The entire area com- 
prises four square miles. In 1938, Pan Amer- 
ican Airways established a seaplane base and 
it has been used as a commercial base since 
then. On Dec. 8, 1941, it was attacked by 
the Japanese, who finally took possession on 
Dec. 23. It was surrendered by the Japanese 
on Sept. 4, 1945. On Oct. 15, 1950, it was the 
scene of a conference between President Tru- 
man and General MacArthur. 


It 1s uninhabited, and its area is included bP 
in that of Honolulu County, Hawail, = 


pines and south of the Marianas, include. 
the Yap, Truk and Palau groups and the 3 
islands of Ponape and Kusaie. The Pala aus 

are sometimes called the Western Carolines. 


The islands are composed chiefly of vol- 
canic rock, and their peaks rise 2,000 
3,000 feet above sea level. Chief products 
the islands are coconuts and copra. 


MARSHALL ISLANDS 


The Marshall Islands, east of the 
lines, are divided into two chains: the w 
ern or Ralik group, including the > 
Jaluit, Kwajalein, Wotho and Be i 
the eastern or Ratak’ srOUp, : 


iz; 


atolls Mill, Majuro, Maloclap, Wotje, Likiep 
and Bikini. 


The islands are of the coral-reef type and 
Tise only a few feet above sea level. The 


Islands Under Provisional U. S. Administration 


r In accordance with the Japanese peace 
treaty signed Sept. 8, 1951, the U. S. may 
propose that the U. N. assign to it, as a 
trusteeship, the following former Japanese 
territory: the Ryukyu Islands south of 29° 
ni. lat. (largest: Okinawa); the Bonin Islands 


i 


CITIES 


We planned the INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC as a book of national scope and interest. — 
We avoided emphasis on and identification with a single city or state, as has been characteristic 
of all almanacs heretofore. Therefore, in designing this section on cities of the United States, we 
have included as many as our space permitted. To obtain accurate and authoritative information 
we have gone to the city officials and they have not only furnished the statistics, but have eee d 
: the narratives in this section. We appreciate the co-operation of all these city officials , 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Incorporated as city: 1847. 

Mayor: William B. Hartsfield (Jan., 1954), 

{940 population & (rank): 302,288 (28). 

1950 population & (rank): 331,314 (33). 

1940-50 population change: +9.6%. 

1950 area: 35.43 sq. mi. (To be extended to 
116 sq. mi. by annexation Jan. 1, 1952.) 

Altitude: Highest, 1,050 ft.; lowest, 940. 

Location: In NW central part of state, near 
Chattahooche River. 


* Counties: In Fulton and De Kalb Cos.; seat of 


Fulton Co. 
Churches: For whites, more than 330; for 
Negroes, more than 150. 
City-owned parks: 88 (1,600 ac.). 
Telephones: 210,000. 
Families with radios: 195,000. 
Television sets: 110,000. 
Radio stations: AM, 10; FM, 5. 
Television stations: 2. 
Assessed valuation (1950): $490,635,416, 
City tax rate (1950): $16 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (1950): $20,835,461, 
Revenue (1950): $20,395,352.15. 
Expenditure (1950): $19,404,552.27. 


One of the three largest paintings in the 
world is in Atlanta’s Grant Park. The Cyclo- 
rama is 400 feet around, 50 feet high and 
weighs 18,000 pounds. It depicts one of the 
great moments of Atlanta’s history—the Bat- 
tle of Atlanta. 


“Atlanta was a strategic point for the Con- 
federates in the Civil War—the chief base 
for recruiting and supplies in the far South, 
and the most important railway junction. 
The Battle of Atlanta, depicted in the Cyclo- 
rama, was fought on July 22, 1864, southeast 
of the city. General John B, Hood, com- 
manding the Confederate forces, attacked 
General Sherman’s army in an attempt to 


stop his progress through Georgia. The bat- 


¢le was inconclusive, the casualties terrific; 
an estimated 35,000. The two armies settled 
down to a siege which ended with the fall 
of Atlanta on Sept. 1. 

yeneral Sherman took possession of the 
cl ity, rested | his army until November, then 


of several atom-bomb tests. 


' day Coca-Cola plant in Atlanta, which 


' plies soda fountains and bottling p! 


chief crop is coconuts; exports include 
copra, tortoise shell, mother-of-pearl, etc. — 


Bikini and Eniwetok have been the scene» 


7 
a 


ay 


(largest: Chichi Jima); the Volcano Islands 
(including Iwo Jima); Rosario Island; Parece 
Vela; and Marcus Island. It was also agreed 
in the treaty that, until such trusteeship is” 
actually granted, the U. S. will administer 
the islands. : 


burned Atlanta to the ground and started j 
his devastating march; to the sea. 


Today Atlanta is one of the ne 
financial and industrial centers of the South 
east. Its factories turn out 3,300 differ 
commodities, including cotton goods, cotton 
seed oil, furniture and machinery. One of 
best-known products is Coca-Cola, the f 
mula for which was devised in an Atlanté 
home. It was first sold in 1886 at a little 
drugstore by the old town well. The present- 


open to visitors, makes the syrup that sup 


throughout the Southeast. of 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Incorporated as city: 1797. 
Mayor: Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr. (May, 1 

1940 population & (rank): 859,100 (7). ’ 
1950 population & (rank): 949,708 (6). 
1940-50 population change: 


6.9. " : 
Altitude: Highest, 490 ft.; lowest, sea level, 
Location: On upper Chesapeake Bay a uth 

of Patapsco River. 
County: Independent city. 
Churches: Roman Catholic, 65; Jewish 

Protestant and other, 491 (150 coloret 
City-owned parks: 148 (5,093 ac.). 
Telephone subscribers: 198,635. 
Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 4. y 
Television stations: 3. 

Assessed valuation (1951): $2,441 210,616, 
City tax rate (1951): $2.62 per $100.° — 
Net bonded debt (Jan. {, 1951): $159,543, 
Revenue (1950 budget) : ae 826,728. 


Baltimore’s fine harbor has mad 
second port of the United States in 
shipping tonnage. It has been an im 
port since the days of sailing vessels 
also a ship-building center. The 
clipper was one of the best sailing 
its day and was eee e: ensively 
trades> ges sT 


One of the major industrial centers of the 
U. S., Baltimore is noted for the diversity of 
its factory output and for its prominence 
‘In many individual lines of manufacture. 
*The city carries on a large wholesale and 
<jobbing trade, is an important banking and 
{financial community, and is a leader in the 
‘writing of casualty insurance and fidelity 

_,and surety bonds. 


* Baltimore is the home of the interna- 
‘ tionally famous Johns Hopkins Hospital and 
Medical School and the University of Mary- 
land Hospital and Medical School, two of the 
‘Nation’s best known medical institutions. 
“The University of Maryland Dental School 
' (oldest dental school in the world, founded 
~ in 1840) also is located in Baltimore. 
' Among the historical landmarks in the 
state is Ft. McHenry, whose shelling by the 
British in 1814 inspired Francis Scott Key’s 
i “The Star-Spangled Banner.” It has been 
son 4 restored to its appearance in the early nine- 
‘teenth century with officers’ kitchen and 
mess rooms containing replicas of the artil- 
_lery pieces used in 1812. The E. Berkley Bowie 
collection of firearms is there, together with 
)furniture of the period and a flag exhibit. 
{It is open to the public. 
$ In addition to its pioneer history in ship- 
: ping, Baltimore was the home of the pioneer 
railroad in the United States—the Baltimore 
pe Ohio—and the first railroad passenger 
and freight station, erected in 1830. 


ery BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

s incorporated as city: 1871. 

‘Mayor: W. Cooper Green (Nov., 1953). 

1940 population & (rank): 267,583 (35). 

950 population & (rank): 326,027 (34) 

1940-50 population change: +21.8%. 

940 area: Land, 65.32 sq. mi.; inland water, 


0.1. 
Altitude: Highest, 900 ft.; lowest, 565. 
Location: In N central part of state. 
County: Seat of Jefferson, Co. 
Churches: Protestant,’ 162; Roman Catholic, 
_ 26; Jewish, 3. 
ity-owned parks: 55 (1,053 ac.). 
130,000. 


‘elevision stations: 2. 

sessed valuation (1950): $297,697,041. 

City tax rate (1950): $18 per $1,000. 

_ Net bonded debt (Aug. 31, 1950): $15,529,291.96. 
Revenue (195! budget): $16,511,295. 

Expenditure (1951 budget): $16,503,005. 


_ Pioneer Southern aristocrats once lived in 
‘the heart of Birmingham, but the tide of 
‘commerce-has swept over the city in the 
las half century. The beautiful residential 
‘districts and the stately homes have now 
moved to the hills south of the city. For 
mingham itself has been transformed 
to the ‘‘Pittsburgh of the South,” the lead- 
g iron and steel manufacturing center— 
it should be, since it was named for Eng- 
mda’s great steel-producing city. Huge steel 
mills and blast furnaces utilize the three 
atural resources—coal, iron ore and lime- 
me—that are needed for steel. All are pres 
yced incthe vicinity. 


Information Please Almanac 


Other products of Birmingham’s indus- 
tries are heavy machinery, cement, freight 
cars, stoves, textiles. From Red Mountain, 
just southeast of the city, one can look 
down on the spectacular sight of flaming 
blast furnaces that light up the city and 
Jones Valley. In Vulcan Park, on US 31, at 
the top of Red Mountain, stands the iron 
statue of Vulcan, god of fire, created by 
Guiseppi Moretti from pig iron produced in 
the Birmingham area. The statue stands 53 
feet high and weighs 60 tons. 


BOSTON,. MASS. 
Incorporated as city: 1822. 
Mayor: John B. Hynes (Jan., 1954). 
1940 population & (rank): 770,816 (9) 
1950 population & (rank): 801,444 (10). 
1940-50 population change: +4.0%. 
1940 area: Land, 46.1 sq. mi.; inland water, 


19.8. ! 
Altitude: Highest, 330 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
Location: On Massachusetts Bay, at mouths 


of Charles and Mystic Rivers. 
County: Seat of Suffolk Co. 
Churches: Protestant, 178; Roman Catholic, 
80; Jewish, 40; others, 64. 
City-owned parks: 108 (821.29 ac.). 
Telephones: 326,000. 
Radio sets (Greater Boston Area): 870,000. 
Television sets (Greater Boston Area): 424,560. 
Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 6. 
Television stations: 2. , 
Assessed valuation (1951): $1,570,760,000. 
City tax rate (1950): 62.80 per $1,000. 
Net bonded debt (1951): 74,813;627.99, 
Revenue (1949): $112,147,928.18. 
Expenditure (1949): $113,333,113.90. 


No city in the U. S. is richer in historical 
associations than Boston, and no city has 
retained more of its original buildings as 
memorials to America’s past. 

Puritans from England settled at Boston 
in 1630, only ten years after the Pilgrims had 
landed at Plymouth in 1620. Fourteen years 
later, the pioneer Bostonians set aside the 
first public park in the U. S.—the Boston 
Common—for use as a “cow pasture and 
training field.”” The poet Emerson took his 
mother’s cow there to graze. But certain 
people did not enjoy the Boston Common, 
because they were put in the stocks for pro- 
faning the Sabbath and other errant ways. 
The Common now contains many monu- 
ments and tablets. ; 

Fifteen years after the original settlement 
of Boston, the first free public school in 
America was opened in 1635. Today Boston 
and Cambridge (across the Charles River) 
not only have Harvard University, but also 
nine other prominent institutions of higher 
learning. 

Following are some of the historic places 
still extant in Boston which recapitulate the 
city’s great place in the annals of America: 

(1) The Old State House, built in 1713 on 
the site of the first Town House (1658). In 
front of it occurred the Boston Massacre 
(1770) in which British troops fired on 4 
mob of citizens, killing six and fanning the 
flames of revolt. A few years later the Decla- 
ration of Independence was proclaimed from 
the balcony. cud bet 
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_ (2) The Old South Meeting House, erected 
first in 1669 and rebuilt in 1729. Here Boston 
citizens gathered to decide the fate of the 
hated tea tax imposed by the British. The 
-“Boston Tea Party” followed in 1773, and 
_the British Parliament retaliated by closing 
_the port. Two years later the British at- 
tempted to seize the colony’s military stores 
at nearby Concord. In order to thwart the 
seizure, Paul Revere made his famous ride 
that opened the Revolutionary War. 


(3) Paul Revere House is the oldest house 
in Boston, built about 1660 and bought by 
Paul Revere in 1770. It is now restored and 
furnished as it was in the days of Revere; 

_ and, like other historic places, it is open to 
the public. 

(4) The Old North Church (1723), which 
is the oldest church building in Boston. Sig- 

mal lanterns were displayed in the steeple 
_,to warn Paul Revere of the approach of the 
“al tish. ~ sae 


Boston _—‘King’s 
Athenaeum Chapel 
% 
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(5) Faneuil Hall, the “Cradle of Libe: 
which was the scene of stirring mass m 
ings during the revolutionary mo 
and which was used by British officers : 
theater during the occupation of the 
It now has historical paintings and a n 
tary Museum. ioe : 

Today Boston is the largest marke’ 
shoe and leather industries in the w 
also the largest wool market and 1 
est fishing port in the U. S. an 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Incorporated as city: 1832. 
Mayor: Joseph Mruk (Jan., 1954). 


1950 population & (rank): 580,132 

1940-50 population change: +0.7% 

1940 area: Land, 39.4 sq. mi.; inla 

10.8. ; 

Altitude: Highest, 680 ft.; lowest, 571, 
ao Bas 


Television sets: 940,000. 

ver. Radio stations: AM, 25; FM, 22. 

ty: Seat of Erie Co. Television stations: 4. 

rches: Protestant, 268; Roman Catholic, Assessed valuaticn (1950): $8,109,151,017. 
Jewish, 16; others, 34. City tax rate (1950): $3.288 per $100. 
wned parks: 14 (2,000 ac.). Gross bonded debt (1950): $386,394,100. 
ynes: 199,325, Revenue (1951): $471,797,592.71. 

Expenditure (1950): $471,732,456.69. 
: 62,192. 


: AM, 6; FM, 5. The first white men known to have visited 
Toy. ; _Chicago were Joliet and Meraue ue in ae 
Sods Fort Dearborn, a blockhouse and stockade, 
i Bae css Nate Hey erties was built in 1804, but was evacuated in 1812, 
ed debt (1951): $47,548,427. with more than half of its garrison massa- 
venue (1951-52 budget) : $52,746,543.02. cred at what is now the foot of 18th Street. 
cpenditure (1951-52 budget) : $52, 746,543. 02: Not until 1830 was the town laid out. Forty- < 
: one years later it was destroyed in the great 
first ship to sail the Great Lakes—the re. . : : 
ifin—was built near the present site. of Chicago today is the greatest slaughtering 
f by La Salle in 1679. Buffalo was still and meat-packing center in the world. Vis- 
tively small town in 1813 when the itors to the Union Stock Yards can go on 
. captured it and set its homes and tours through the Armour plant and the 
dings afire. Two years later, the town Swift plant. Chicago also is one of the 
uilt, and it began to thrive with the major grain-trading centers. There is a visi- 
of the Erie Canal. tors’ gallery overlooking the trading floor in 
Buffalo is the leading inland port the Chicago Board of Trade building, which 
ae S. in terms of the value of its is 44 stories and has an observatory 524 feet 
ae above the street. The Merchandise Mart, 
which covers two square blocks, is the sec- 
ond largest office building in the world, ex- 
ceeded only by the Pentagon in Washington. 
center in the U. S. Both by water Tours are conducted daily in which visitors 
il, Buffalo is a geographical middle- aM see showrooms of leading manufacturers 
etween the Midwest and the East. of home goods. The city’s factories turn out 
the grain of the Midwest moves 4#8ricultural implements, electrical machin- — 
ery and railway cars, among many other © 
products. 


Chicago stretches along the shore of Lake 
Michigan for 22 miles, and has many beaches 
and lake shore parks. The Chicago Natural | 
History Museum ranks among the world’s’ 
te foremost museums of anthropology, botany, 

s the twelfth largest U. S. city in zoology and geology. It has the world’s larg-~ 
ring according to the 1947 Census est collection of meteorites, and is noted also 
Ires, and the Buffalo industrial for its dioramas of prehistoric man in the 
peyenth in value added by manufac- Hall of the Stone Age. 


Buffalo is Niagara Falls, which CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ions has been the favorite scenic Incorporated as city: 1819. 
mooners. The Niagara River is Mayor: Carl W. Rich (Nov., 1953). 
x0at Island and plunges over the City Manager: W. R. Kellogg (Apptd. 1944). 
| two parts: the American Falls, {940 population & (rank): 455,610 (17). 
, 1950 population & (rank): 503,998 (18). Pe 
1940-50 population change: +10.6%. whe y 
°1950 area: Land, 76.4 sq. mi.; inland water, 0. 
HICAGO, ILL. Altitude: Highest, 820 ft.; lowest, 435. 
s city: 1837 : Location: In SW corner of state on Ohio River, 
ree Y County: Seat of Hamilton Co. 
im & (rank): 3,396,808 (2). nal SSI Gaba 500*; Roman Catholic, 
1 na iuabet aan Che City-owned parks: 84 (3,656 ac.). 
e pha Telephones: 333,495. 
me, 706-1 sd. ml.; inland water, Fa mities with radios: 161,000. 
Television sets: 107,000. 
Radio stations: AM, 5; FM, 3. 
Television stations: 3. 
Assessed valuation (1951): $1,090,000,000. 
City tax rate (1950): $11.70 per $1,000. 
| 165. Bonded debt (1950): $79,002,125.65. | 
rk: Pi 300 8,557 ac. Revenue (1950): $2'7,754,246.40, 
I ear 280. ‘ ¥ " Ms Expenditure (1950): $26, 031, 795.11. 


25,099, AL. VSe @ .ttaer, vailbnogx. * Data foryEamilton Countyssre & 


fiour-milling and feed-manufac- 
yr in the world. Over 14 million 
our are milled in Buffalo each 


Cincinnati began life in 1788 as a small 


settlement called Losantiville, perched on a 


_ plateau above the Ohio River. Its strategic 


location in the Western Territory led to the 
building of Fort Washington, the most ambi- 


_ tious military establishment in the territory. 
The community that grew up around the 


fort was named Cincinnati, after the Society 
of Cincinnatus which stemmed from Roman 
times. 

The first legislature of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory met here in 1799 and elected as its 
Gelegate to Congress William Henry Harri- 


_ son, who later became President of the U. 8. 


A much later President, William Howard 
Taft, was born in a suburb of Cincinnati. 
The Taft Museum, which is open to the pub- 
lic every day, serves as a reminder of the 
family’s role in the city’s prominence. It 


_contains an art collection donated by Mr. 


and Mrs. Charles P. Taft. 

_ Cincinnati’s industrial. concerns include 
the Proctor and Gamble Soap Company, the 
‘Crosley Radio Corporation, the Gruen Watch 
Company, and the United States Playing 
Card Company, the largest establishment of 
its kind in the world. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Incorporated as city: 1836. 

Mayor: Thomas A. Burke (Nov., 1953). 

1940 population & (rank): 878,336 (6). 

1950 population & (rank): 914,808 (7). 

1940-50 population change: +4.2%. 

1940 area: Land, 73.1 sq. mi.; inland water, 0. 

Altitude: Highest, 865 ft.; lowest, 573. 

Location: On Lake Erie at mouth of Cuya- 
hoga River. 

County: Seat of Cuyahoga Co. 

Ciurches: Protestant, 377; Roman Catholic, 
87; Jewish, 36; others, 6 

City-owned parks: 35 (2,278 ac.). 

Telephones: 517,795. 

Radio sets: 1,125,000. 

Television sets: 260,185*, 

Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 6. 

Television stations: 3. 

Assessed valuation (1949): $1,734,380,643. 

City tax rate (1949): $32.70 per $1,000. 

Bonded debt (1949): $112,129,000. 

Revenue (1949): $145,000,000. 

Expenditure (1949): $133,000,000. 

_ * In northern Ohio; 80% in Metropolitan Cleveland. 


The largest city in Ohio and sixth in the 


U. S.,. Cleveland was founded in 1796 by - 


General Moses Cleaveland, who was the head 
surveyor of the Connecticut Land Company. 
This company had bought three million 
acres in what is now northern Ohio, paying 
40 cents an acre. An acre in downtown Cleve- 
land today would bring some two million 
dollars. 
Cleveland is an important’ Great Lakes 
shipping point and the site of iron and 
steel manufacturing. Other products include 
paints, varnishes, electrical appliances, chem- 
icals, and automobile parts. 

addition to industry, Cleveland is in- 
ies in cultural developments. It has the 


_ only municipally owned and operated dra- 
Matic - project - in the country—Cain Park 


Theatre, in suburban Cleveland Heights, hav- 
i its season in sumimer and early’autumn. 


. Revenue (1951): 


The Cleveland Orchestra, which is nationally 
known, gives informal pop concerts in the 
summer and a regular series in. the winter, 

In the Cleveland Cultural Gardens, a mile-_ 
long strip of park area, more than thirty 
nationality groups represented in Cleveland’s” 
population are creating gardens as memo- 
rials to peace. 


DALLAS, TEX. 


Incorporated as city: 1871. 
Mayor: J. B. Adoue, Jr. (May, 1953). ; 
City Manager: Charles C. Ford (apptd. 1950) 
1940 population & (rank): 294,734 (31). C 
1950 population & (rank): 434,462 (22). 
1940-50 population change: +47.4%. ’ 
1940 area: Land, 40.6 sq. mi.; inland water, 12. 
Altitude: Highest, 500 ft.; lowest, 390. 
Location: In NE part of state, on Trinity 
River. : 
County: Seat of Dallas Co. 
Churches: 500, 
City-owned parks: 80 (5,721 ac.). 
Radio sets; 336,000. 
Television sets: 55,000. 
Radio stations: AM, 7; FM, 3. 
Television stations: 2. 
Assessed valuation (1950): $676,000,000. 
City tax rate (1950); $1.85 per $100. $ 
Net bonded debt (Oct. !, 1950): $74,180 891. 
Revenue (1951, budget): $27,669,336. 
Expenditure (1951, budget): $27,669 1336. 


The Dallas Cotton Exchange handien yj 
two million bales of cotton a year in norm! 
times. The city produces more cotton 
than any other city in the world. ; 


Dallas is also pre-eminent in the prod 
tion of saddlery and harness and leathe 
goods, and ranks third in the distl pug 
farm implements. 


The Fair Park in East Dallas, ies a 
million permanent exposition plant, op 
a city park. It is the home of the a 
State Fair. Its Hall of State is a shr in 
Texas heroes and contains bake of the ‘wo 
largest murals. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Incorporated as city: 1861. 
Mayor: Quigg Newton (June, 1955). 
1940 population & (rank): 322,412 (24). 
1950 population & (rank): 415,786 (24). 
1940-50 population change: +29.0%. 
1950 area: Land, 67.74 sq. mi.; inlant % 
0.8. 
Altitude: Highest, 5,470 ft.; lowest, 5,13 
Location: In NE central part of Fuse 
South Platte River. 
County: Coextensive with Denver Co. 
Churches: Protestant and miscellane 
Roman Catholic, 27; Jewish, 16. 
City-owned parks: 42 (1,634 ac.). ; 
City-owned mountain parks: 30 (30,807 a 
Families with telephones: 113,783, 
Families with radios: 105,600. 
Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 3. 
Television stations: None. a 
Assessed valuation (1951): $619,701,960. 
Lity tax rate (1951): $49.50 per $1,000. Py, 
Bonded debt (1951): $12,528,000. > 
$27,914,765. 8 Ree 
Expenditure (1951): $27,260, 031. Bob aaa 


A traveler going west across the U. S. 
rosses the great plains and comes upon 
Jenver lying just at the foot of the Rocky 
fountains. The city was born in 1858 when 
ld was discovered in the sands of Cherry 
‘eek. It began-~as a tough village of cabins, 
acks. and tents. 


enver now is the cultural and transpor- 
tion center of a vast Rocky Mountain 
gion. Its important industries include meat 
Z king plants, flour mills and factories 
making tires, saddlery and porcelain. 


o other city in the country has such a 
wgnificent system of mountain parks. The 
: nearest is 13 miles from the city, and the 
rthest limit of the park system extends 50 


up Lookout Mountain to the top 
the rock tomb of Buffalo Bill is sit- 
along with the _Cody Museum. The 


the most spectacular view of the region 
‘obtainable from Mount Evans, 14,260 feet, 


ig: est automobile road in North Amer- 


, to the south, and to Estes Park, 
is qeue eastern entrance to Rocky 


ue ulation & (rank): 177,965 (53). 
50D population change: +11.3%. 
Land, 53.8 sq. mi.; inland water, 0. 


; south central part of state, at 
inct ion of Raccoon ane Des Moines 


: $174,695,039. 
': $27.696 per $1,000. 
: $7,918,175. 
, 084,637. 

: 7,099,090.87. 


which has more land under cul- 
proportion to its area, than any 


other area of equal size in the 
~( fth of the corn crop of the U. 8. 
hogs are raised in Iowa than in any 
Be Iowa is second only to 


is home of 51 home insur- 
jes, and the location cf more 
» district or regional offices of 
e companies, is knowns ase the 


Fae. See Laney yaa 


insurante center of the west. More than 


er drives through some of the grand-- 


5,000 people are engaged in the insurance, 
business in Des Moines. 

Des Moines manufacturing plants produce 
over 500 different products valued at more 
than $330,000,000 annually and sold through- 
out the world. These products include: cos- 
metics; chemicals; medicines; wearing ap- — 
parel, including hosiery, gloves, caps and 
sports goods; tools; machinery; automobile 
accessories; tires; food products; agricultural 
equipment; airplane parts and many others. 

Although Iowa as.a whole is agricultural, ~ 
Des Moines is surrounded by rich coal fields 
on both sides of the Des Moines River. The 
coal has contributed to the industrial de- 
velopment of the city, which has almost 300 
manufacturing plants. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


incorporated as city: 1824. , 

Mayor: Albert E. Cobo (Jan., 1954). 
1940 population & (rank): 1,623,452 (4). 
1950 population & (rank): 1,849,568 (5). 
1940-50 population change: +13.9%. 3 
1949 area: 137.9 sq. mi.; inland water, 4.1. 
Altitude: Highest, 685 ft.; lowest, 574. : 
Location: In SE part of state, on Detroit River. 
County: Seat of Wayne Co. ty 
170; 


Churches: Protestant, 850*; Catholic, 
Jewish, 33. 

City-owned parks: 339 (5,560 ac.). 

Telephones: 883,000. 

Radio sets: 787,770. 


Television sets: 511,000. 
Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 10. - 
Television stations: 3. ita) 
Assessed valuation (1951): $4,196,857,170. 7 
City tax rate (1951): $22.276 per $1,000. 
Net bonded debt (June 30, £951): $253,647,009. 
Revenue (1951): $278,861,856.} 
Expenditure (195!) : $280,209,851.7 

* Metropolitan area. +t Excludes school system. 


Detroit is the oldest city of any size 
west of the seaboard colonies, having been 
founded in 1701, more than a century before 
Chicago was founded. The French were the 
settlers, and they gave the city its name 
from their word meaning “strait.” They re~ 
ferred to the 27-mile-long Detroit River 
which connects Lake Erie and Lake St. Clair. — 
The river forms part of the international — 
boundary, and marks the only point where — . 
Canada lies directly south of U.S. territory. — 

Because of its strategic location, Detroit — 
was fought over by the French, the British 
and the Indians. During the Revolutionary 
War, it served as headquarters for the Brit- 
ish forces in the Northwest. The first steam — 
vessel, the Walk-in-the-Water, made its ap- — 
pearance on the Great Lakes in 1818, and ; 
Detroit was the western terminus for most _ 
of its voyages from. Buffalo. Today hun- 
dreds of ships, carrying the immense com- 
merce of the Great Lakes, call at Detroit 
and ‘link it by water to all the important 
cities on the Great Lakes. Detroit ranks hy. 
fourth in the U. S. as an exporting port. | ; 

No other city in the world equals Detro 
as an automobile-manufacturing cente hi 
plants include Ford, Cadillac, Hudson, 
ard, Chrysler and Kaiser-Frazer. Mo 
the bei are open fon) pape) ie 

Maat) a 


from automobiles, Detroit manufactures a 
wide range of products— adding machines, 


_ City Manager: 


pharmaceuticals, 
equipment. 

Belle Isle, a thousand-acre park in the 
Detroit River, has bathing and boating 
facilities, tennis and golf, zoological gardens 
and an aquarium. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Incorporated as city: 1784. 
Mayor: Joseph V. Cronin (Dec., 1953). 
Carleton F. Sharpe _(Apptd. 


steel barrels, television 


1948). 
1940 population & (rank): 
1950 population & (rank): 177,397 (54). 
1940-50 population change: +6.7%. 
1940 area: Land, 17.4 sq. mi.; inland water, 
5 eats 


166,267 (51). 


‘Location: In central part of state, on Con- 


necticut River. 
County: Seat of Hartford Co. 
Churches: Protestant, 94; Roman Catholic, 
14, Jewish, 6. 
City-owned parks: 29 (2,800 ac.). 
Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 2. 
Television stations: None. 
Assessed valuation (1950): $456,654,879. 
City tax rate (1951): $38.25 per $1,000. 
Net bonded debt (Mar. 31, 1951): $9,852,089. 
Revenue (1951): $20,093,867. 
Expenditure (1951): $19,379,783. 


A Dutch trading post, established in 1623, 
was the beginning of Hartford. Thirteen 
years later, English colonists from Cambridge, 
Mass., started a permanent settlement and 
soon afterward made it the capital of the 
Colony of Connecticut. 


The Dutch were expelled from Connecticut 
in 1654, but Hartford’s troubles were not 
over. In 1687, the Governor of New York 
appeared at Hartford and demanded the 
Connecticut charter, on the grounds that 
he was Governor General of New England, 
too. The charter was hidden in a hollow oak 
tree for two years until King we III 
recognized it as valid. 


. By now, Hartford has become the greatest 
insurance center in the nation: 48 companies 
have their headquarters there, and their com- 
bined assets exceed $3 billion. In addition, 
Hartford is the home of the largest type- 
writer manufacturers in the world—Under- 


- wood and Royal. Its chief newspaper, The 


Hartford Courant, is the oldest in America; 
an earlier subscriber was George Washington, 
and Israel Putnam was its war correspondent 


during the Revolution. 


Historical treasures are kept in the Statc 
Library and Supreme Court Building. Among 
them are a full-length portrait of Washing- 
ton by Gilbert Stuart; the original charter 
signed by Charles II; the Brandegee collection 
of portraits of U. S. Justices; and the Joseph 
C. Mitchelson collection of coins, bills and 
commercial tokens of interest to students of 
numismatics. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Incorporated as city: 1837. 
yor: Oscar F. Holcombe (Jan., 1953). 
opulation & (rank): 384,514 (21). 


{950 population & (rank): 

1940-50 population change: +55.0%. 

1950 area: Land, 160 sq. mi.; inland water, 0. . 

Altitude: Highest, 74 ft.; lowest, sea level. J 

Location: In SE part of state, near Gulf os 
Mexico. 

County: Seat of Harris Co. 

Churches: Over 500. 

City-owned parks: 75 (3,201 aie 

Telephones: 300,000. 

Radio sets: 350,000. a 

Television sets: 85,000.* 

Radio stations: AM 8; FM, 3. } 

Television stations: 1 2 

Assessed valuation (1950): $921,590,480: 
est.) : $1,085,000,000. 

City tax rate: $1.975 per $100. 

Bonded debt (1950): $73,394,422, P 

Revenue (1951): $20,875,362. y 

Expenditure (1951): $23,995,086. 


* Metropolitan area. 


596,163, (14). 


(1951 


war of rebellion against domination | 
Mexico, which had been in possession 
Texas. On April 21, 1836, Houston’s men w 
@ decisive victory in which the Mexic 
general, Santa Anna, was taken prisoner, 


lic of Texas. In September, a constituti 
was ratified, and Houston was elected Pre 


largest in Texas and in the Deep Sc 
honors Sam Houston, who was presiden 
the erstwhile republic. This was. its 
capital. Today great industrial establist 


in America in cotton exports. It is fe 
America’s outstanding oil-producing a: 
fining centers, and leads the world in 
manufacture and distribution of oil-indv 
equipment, Among the new industries 
are being developed in Houston are ie 
rubber and chemicals. ; 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. a 


Incorporated as city: 1874. 
Mayor: Alex M. Clark (Dec., 1955). a 
1940 population & (rank): 386,972 (20). ; 
1950 population & (rank): 427,173 (23) ’ 
1940-50 population change: +10.4%. — 
1940 area: Land, 53.6 sq. mi.; inland w: 
Altitude: Highest, 816 ft.; lowest, 667. 
Location: In central part of state, 0} 
Fork of White River. : 
County: Seat of Marion County. — : 
Churches: 515. i 
City-owned parks: 32 (3,519 ac.). 
Telephones: 203,644. ? 
Radio sets: 135,780 (radio families). ; 
Television sets: 90,000. : 
Radio stations: AM, 5; FM, 1. 
Television stations: 1. 
Assessed valuation (1949): 
City tax rate (1949): $4.412 per $1 
Gross debt (Dec. 31, 1948): $6,804, 
Revenue’ (1948): $11,620,000: .. sia 
Expenditure (1948): $12, 638, 000. 


Indianapolis is the second largest city in 
he U. S. which is not on navigable water. 
ts size and extensive trade is based on the 
h territory surrounding it. The cornfields 
the region make Indianapolis the second 
rn market in the United States. There are 
in the region large coal fields and de- 
ts of building stone and marl. 


Ss Reece saapelis Motor Speedway, five 


obiles are Genbited to the experience 
ed on the speedway. Among them are 
ear-vision mirror, the balloon tire and 
gasoline, 


homes of two famous citizens of 
polis are preserved as memorials. 
ae home of James Whitcomb Riley, 


United States Senator, and as the 
hird President of the United States, 
. of the furniture is original. Both 


homes are open to the public at a small 


pulation & (rank) : 301,173 (30). 

pulation & (rank): 299,017 (37). 

ulation change: —0.7%. 

Land, 14.3 sq. mi.; inland water, 7.2. 
Highest, 180 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
In NE part of state, on Hudson 
ind Upper New York Bay. 

at of Hudson Co. 


; Others, 45. 


jon stations: None. 
d valuation (1950): $484,895,741. 
e (1950): $73.21 per $1,000. 
SUIS) $32,754,500. 
+ $44,066,082. 
950) : $41,874,654. 


ation & (rank): 
lation change: 


1,970,358 (4). 
+31.0%. 


ighest, 2,785 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
. SW part of state, on Pacific 


lone: a 3,758. 
sets: 1,056,774 (county). 


rotestant, 96; Roman Catholic, 39; 


Assessed valuation (1950): $2,480,144,170 
City tax rate (1956): $1.7857 per. $100. 


Gross debt (Dec. 31, 1948): $208,567, 000. é 
Revenue (1949): $291,160,821.34. i 
Expenditure (1949): $315, 998,455.91. Bie 


In 1781, the Mexican Provincial Governor, 
Filipe de Neve, founded “El Pueblo de Nues- 
tra Sefiora la Reina de Los Angeles’—mean- 
ing “The Village of Our Lady, the Queen of - 
the Angels.’”’ The pueblo became the capital 
of a Mexican province, and it was the last 
place to surrender to the U. S. at the time 
of the American occupation in 1847. 


Los Angeles now is the largest in popula- 
tion of any city in California, and is the 
largest in area of any city in the U. S. sur- 
passing New York City by 87 square miles. 
Its phenomenal growth has been due to 
four main factors: 


(1) The equable climate, which has at- 
tracted thousands of people from the Mid- 
west. 


(2) Development of the citrus-fruit indus- 
try. Around Los Angeles is a great arc of 
orange groves to a radial extent of thirty 
miles or more. Grapefruit: and lemon groves 
are interspersed. 


(3) Oil fields. Both to the north of Los 
Angeles, in the Bakersfield region, and to 
the south, in the San Pedro region, forests 
of oil derricks proclaim the discovery and 
exploitation of vast fields of underground 
wealth. 


(4) The motion-picture industry, which is tg 
situated in Hollywood. More than two-— 
thirds of all motion pictures are produced in 4 
the Los Angeles metropolitan district. 


Exposition Park has a T-acre sunken gar- 
den containing 15,000 rosebushes of 120 
varieties. The 1932 Olympic Games were heid — 
in the coliseum there, which seats 101,671 
persons. The California State Exposition 
Building has exhibits and dioramas showing 
the resources, industries and recreational 
facilities of California. 


Adjoining Los Angeles, within a few 
minutes by bus or car, is Pasadena, which has 
the famous New Year’s Day Tournament of 
Roses—a 214-hour fioral parade that attracts 
more than a million visitors. Also nearby is 
San Marino, which has the Henry E., Hunt= Sif 
ington Library and Art Gallery. y 

Well-known beaches within easy driving 
range of Los Angeles include: Malibu, ‘Santa 
pre Venice, Hermosa, Redondo and Lene 
Beac. 


[For map of Lon Angeles, see pp. 60-61.] 


- MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Incorporated as city: 1849. 
Mayor: S. Watkins Overton (Jan., 1956), 
{940 population & (rank): 292,942 (32). td 
1950 population & (rank): 396,000 (26). - ; 
1940-50 population change: +35.2%. - 
1920 area: Land, 104.25 sq. mi.; 
11.6. 
Altitude: Highest, 320 ft.; lowest, 195. y 
Location: In SW corner ‘of state, on Mis 
sippi River. 3 
County: Seat of Shelby Co. “ 
Gity-owned: parks: 54 (1,796.45 ac.) 
ve oesee 


inland water, 


‘ 


Telephones: 152,417. 
Radio sets: 101,000. 
_ Television sets: 89,000. 
Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 2. 
Television stations: 1. 
Assessed valuation (1950): 
-City tax rate (1950): $1.80 per $100. 
Bonded debt (1950): $23,575,805.43. 
Revenue (1950 budget): $11,076,620.26. 
Expenditure (1950 sbudget): $11,157,670.94. 


One of the country’s largest inland ports, 
Memphis handles more than 4 million bales 
of cotton a year, making it the biggest single 
_ cotton market in the world. It likewise ranks 
first in the world as a market for hardwood 
lumber. It is also a leading mule market. 

The first settlers of Memphis were the 
Chickasaw Indians, who had a village named 
Chisca there on the bluffs overlooking the 
Mississippi TIiver. Hernando de Soto, in 
1541, is said to have had his first glimpse of 
the Mississippi from the site of Memphis; 
and in the next century, Joliet and Mar- 

. quette stopped there to trade with the 
' Indians. La Salle tried to claim the region 
for France in 1682 andi built a fort. . 

Actually the city was not settled until 
1819, after Tennessee had been taken into 
the Union in 1796. One of the three founders 
of Memphis was Andrew Jackson. During the 
Civil War, the federal forces won a gunboat 
battle on the river at Memphis, and General 
Sherman was enabled to take the city. Con- 
federate Park today contains ramparts from 
which Confederate soldiers defended the 
city against the federal gunboats. 


MIAMI, FLA. 
Incorporated as city: 1896. 
Mayor: William Wolfarth (Nov., 1951*). 
City Manager: A. D. F. Bloodworth (apptd. 
June 20, 1951). 
1940 population & (rank): 
1950 population & (rank): 249,276 (42). 
“1940-50 population change: +44.8%. 
1950 area: Land, 34.19 sq. mi.; inland water, 
18.45. 
Altitude: Average, 10 ft. 
sf Location: In SE part of state, on Biscayne 
7) Bay. 
County: Seat of Dade Co. 
Churches: 235. 
City-owned. parks: 48 (613 ac.). 
_ Telephones: 196,000. 
Radio sets: 150,000. 
Television sets: 75,000. 
Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 4, 
Television stations: 1. 
Assessed valuation (1951-52): $547,928,260. 
City tax rate (1951-52): $21.54 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt, (1951-52): $19,748,000. 
Revenue (1950-5!) est. budget): $16,607,518. 
Expenditure (1950-5! est. budget): $16,216,444. 
* New election held Nov. 27, 1951. 


1 
‘ For the variety and quantity of its sports 
y events, Miami can lay claim to being the 


$511,200,194.27. 


a4 


172,172 (48). 


most athletic city in the nation. In the 
matter of fishing, for example, there is a 
winter tournament that begins about the 
middle of January and runs through April; 
th sn comes a summer ‘tournament that runs 
._ July to early;ySeptember. There are 


ee Seo, ee ee ae Pe ee ee eet Oe 
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jai-alai games nightly from Christmas into - 
April. There is greyhound racing on three 
tracks from December into March. 

In case these events are not enough for the’ 
thousands of tourists who flock to Miami, a 
there is the Orange Bowl football game on 
New Year’s Day—followed by an open golf 
tournament—followed by a dinghy regatta— 
followed by a general sailing regatta in 
March. And there are horse races at Hia: 
leah Park and Tropical Park from mid-De= 
cember until April. Hialeah is noted as on 
of the most beautiful horse-racing tracks in 
the world, with its cocoanut palms, its tropi 
cal- gardens, and the largest flock of fla= 
mingoes in Florida. 

Miami is the southernmost large city on 
the U. S. mainland. To the south, a unique 
overseas highway goes down the Florida 
Keys to Key West, connecting the islands by — 
bridges. To the west, the Tamiami Trail 
leads across the Everglades to Tampa. , 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Incorporated as city: 1846. 

Mayor: Frank P. Zeidler (April, 1952). 
1940 population & (rank): 587,472 (13). 
1950 population & (rank): 637,392 (13). 
1940-50 population change: +8.5%. 

1950 area: Land, 49.75 sq. mi.; inland water, 0 : 
Altitude: aegis 740 ft.; lowest, 581 ft. | 


gan. 
County: Seat of Milwaukee Co. 
Churches: 374. 
City-owned parks: 65 (1,612 ac.). 
Telephones: 312,400. 
Radio sets: 190,279. 
Television sets: 90,000. 
Radic stations: AM, 7; FM, 2. ; 
Television stations: 1. : } 
Assessed valuation (1950): $1,214,036,245. 
City tax rate (1950): $30.83 per $1,000. 
Gross. debt (Dec. 3f, 1950): $9,057,500. — 
Revenue (1950): $65,385,180. 


Expenditure (1951 budget): $71, os 613. 


tablished a trading post there. Tt 
permanent white settler, Vieau’s son 


1818. 

Famous for its beer, Milwaukee a 
Pabst, Schlitz and Blatz breweries, : 
which are open to visitors by appoi! 
In addition the city is a substantial m 
turing center, producing machinery, 
cals, food and leather products, etc. 

A Wisconsin State Fair, held annual 
August, includes a state att exhibit ‘al 
automobile and horse racing. The Milwa a 
Auditorium is one of the ice ex) 


Incorporated as city: 1867. 
Mayor: Eric G. Hoyer (July, 1953). os 
1940 population & (rank): 492,370 ian 
1950 population & (rank): 521,718 ( i 
(Minneapolis contin 
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Key To Hotels Shown 
» On Downtown Map 

_ I =Hotel Alexandria 

. 2-Arcady Hotel — 

~- 3-Biltmore Hotel 

ae 4 -—Chapman Park Hotel 2 
, 5 -Commodore Hotel 

4 6 =Figueroa Hotel 

7 =Gaylord Hotel 


- 8 =Hayward Hotel 
14- Olympic Hotel 
-47=Savoy Hotel 
© i= Srilwell Hotel AND VICINITY 


-. 9=Hollywood Roosevelt , =~ 
 -10- ida Apartment Hotel \SBalboa 
, 15-Park Wilshire Hotel CALIF. 
19-Teris Hoiel 


11-Hotel Mariposa SSNS 1M 
———«:12= Mayan Hotel S a Gig SS 
, 13- Mayfair Hotel - i NE 
: S 
16=Rosslyn Hotel 
se 61 


opulatlon change: 0: 
40 area: Land, 53.8 sq. mi.; inland water, 5.0. 
de: Highest, 945 ft.; lowest, 695. 
on: In SE central part of state, on Mis- 
ippi River. 
Fe Seat of Hennepin Co. 
+ 454. 
ty weed parks: 143. 
Bh nes: 275,242. 
ets: 400,000. 

sion sets: 80,000. 
adio stations: AM, 6; FM, 2. 
é on stations: 2, 
issessed valuation (1951): $308,000,000. 
City tax rate (1951): $1.41 per $100. 

onded debt (1951): $51,000,000. 
: e (1951): $48,000,000. 
(penditure (195!) : $52,000,000. 


he Sioux Indians in 1805-06 by which 
ed to the whites land including the 
St. Anthony and the site of Minnea- 
rt Snelling was built in 1819-20, and 
23 the government built a lumber and 
Today Minneapolis is one of the 
ng flour-milling centers. Serving a 
Itural region, the city is the 
distributing center for tractors and 
ylements. 


rom the city on the Mississippi 
. S. Lock and Dam No. 1, a few 
ve which is the head of navigation. 
re to St. Louis, a river stretch of 
26 dams insure a 9-foot channel 
ation. Minnehaha Park along the 
, contains Minnehaha Falls, made 
y Longfellow’s poem, The Song of 
Above the falls is a statue of 
and Minnehaha. 
olis has 22 lakes within its park 
ffering fishing, bathing and sail- 
e€ summer, iceboating and skat- 
winter. Twelve miles west of 


; Lake Minnetonka, which has 
shore line. 
[Sos pede is Minneapolis’ 


429, 760 (18). 


R Ip ‘ 
ion & (rank): 
al 438,776 (21). 


n ois (rank) : 


att, 225 ft.; torent. sea level. 
‘D a NE part of state, on Passaic River 


325 others, 57. 
rks: 40 (34,24 Ne 


~NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

incorporated as city: 1805. 

Mayor: De Lesseps S. Morrison (May, 1954). 

1940 population & (rank): 494,537 (15). 

1950 population & (rank): 570,445 (16). 

1940-50 population change: -++-15.3%. ; 

1940 area: Land, 199.4 sq. mi.; inland water, — 
164.1. 

Altitude: 
level. 

Location: In SE part of state, between Missis- 
sippi River and Lake Pontchartrain, 

Parish: Seat of Orleans Parish. 

Churches: Over 600. 

City-owned parks: 69 (1,700 ac.). 

Telephones: 210,412. 

Radio sets: 192,600. 

Television sets: 50,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 5. 

Television stations: 1. * 

Assessed valuation (1950): $602,309,259. 

City tax rate (1950): $3.15 per $100. 

Bonded debt (1950): $47,812,000. 4 

Revenue (1950, budget) : $16,800,000. 

Expenditure (1950, budget): $16,800,000. 


Highest, 15 ft.; lowest, 4 below sea 


One of the few cities of the nation that 
have been under three flags, New Orleans has 
belonged to Spain, . France and the U. S. 
The French founded it in 1718 and named it 
in honor of the Duke of Orleans. — 


In 1762, France ceded the city and the 
territory to Spain. In 1800, the territory was 
returned to France, but government authori- 
ties did not take over until 1803, only 20 f 
days before the region became part of the | 4 
U. S. in the Louisiana Purchase. : 

“As a memento of the old days, New Orieseet 
has a French Quarter, or Vieux Oarré, which 
has fascination for tourists and for gourmets. 5 i 
The narrow streets are overhung with the - 
iron-trellised balconies of quaint old dwell- 
ings and shops. The restaurants are cele- 
brated for their good food and unusual ~ 
dishes. 


Six miles below the city is Chalmette 
National Historical Park, which marks the 
battlefield on which Andrew Jackson de- — 
fended New Orleans against the British in °§ 
1815. The British suffered 1,971 casualties, — 
while the Americans suffered only 13. It was © 
the last battle fought between the U. S. 
and Great Britain, the peace treaty having — 
been signed at Ghent 15 days before. the 
battle. The news had not yet reached New 
Orleans. 


One of the city’s historic buildings 1s the _ 
Cabildo, dating back to 1795, which was the _ 
headquarters of the Spanish governor. It ho 
later was the scene of the transfer of Louisi- 
ana from France to the U. S. Now it isa 
museum with historical and art displays. 


The most spectacular and gayest festival 
in the U. S. is held in New Orleans—the 
Mardi Gras, which Involves a week of carni 
val and reaches its climax on Shrove Tu ' 
day, the day before the beginning of Lent. 
On the more serious side, the city is one ag 
the great ports of the U. S., with 23 1 
of developed water frontage. It is the nal 
gateway for trade to Latin America, . 
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NEW YORK. 
CITY 
UPPER 
| MANHATTAN. 


AMSTERDAM 


Jumel ie 
\Mansion 3721 
Oh N\ 
Concourse Plaza 
Hotel 


Museum of the 
American Indian 
Hispanic Society 
American 
Geographical Society 
Academy of 
Arts & Letters 
American Numismatic 


BROADWAY| _ 


RK AVE. 


Bal E 86TH. ST. 


COPYRIGHT ALAA, voon 


oO 
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} OR! SENie Ys 
Cc artered, as “Greater New York’: 1898. 
“Mayor: Vincent R: Impellitteri (Dec., 1953). 
Borough Presidents: Bronx, James J. Lyons: 
Brooklyn, John Cashmore; Manhattan, 
Robert F. Wagner, Jr.; Queens, James A. 
_ Lundy; Richmond, Cornelius A. Hall. 
_. 1940 population & (rank): 7,454,995. (1). 
1950 population & (rank): 7,891,957 (1). 
1940-50 population change: +5.9%. - 
1940 area: Land, 299.0 sq. mi.; inland water, 
‘66.4 sq. mi. 
Altitude: Highest, 430 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
_ Counties: Consists of 5 counties: Bronx, Kings 
= (Brooklyn), New York (Manhattan), 
+ Queens, Richmond (Staten Island). 
Location: SE part of state, at mouth of Hud- 
son River. 
Churches: Protestant, 1,418; Jewish, 1,330; 
Roman Catholic, 525. 
City-owned parks: 882 (26,522 ac.). 
Telephones: 2,365,000. 
Families with radios: 2,258,470. 
Television sets: 1,475,000. 
Radio stations: AM, 25; FM, 23. 
Television stations: 6. 
Assessed valuation (1951): $18,776,760,946. 
_ City tax rate (1951): $3.08 per $100. 
_ Bonded debt (1951): $3,240,545,785.46. 
Revenue (1951): $1,251,456,083.66. 
Expenditure (1951): $1,253,373,347.76. 


rd In 1609, Henry Hudson, who worked for the 
Dutch East India Company, sailed up the 
river that now bears his name and went as 


x settlement was established at what is now 

New York, but it was originally called New 
ay Amsterdam by the Dutch governors. One 
of them, Peter Minuit, was said to have 
7 ‘pought Manhattan Island from the Indians 


for $24 worth of beads, buttons and trinkets. 


he In 1664, Great Britain’s Duke of York sent 
i. a@ fleet which quietly seized the ‘settlement 
‘g from the Dutch, without bloodshed, and re- 
ne _ Control of New York passed to the young 
U.S. at the end of the Revolutionary War, 
and George Washington was inaugurated 
President in New York’s old City Hall. Con- 
- a gress met in New York from 1785 to 1790. 
Today New York is the most populous 
and wealthy city in the U. S. Much of this 
owth and prosperity is due to New York 
Harbor, which is one of the finest, and per- 
haps the busiest, in the world. The port clears 
more than 5,000 vessels a year and ships 
almost half of the entire trade of the U. 8S. 
For the visitor, perhaps the best view of 
_ New York Harbor is from the top of the 
_ Statue of Liberty, which is reached by ferry 
- boats running hourly from the Battery, the 
- southern tip of Manhattan. The statue, pre- 
sented to the U. S. by France in 1885, is the 
tallest of modern times—152 feet high on 4 
pedestal 151 feet high. An elevator runs to 
the balcony level, and a spiral stairway 
¥ leads to the observation platform. Another 
way to see the harbor and New York’s sky- 


Manhattan. Boats leave from the Battery 
_ every day at 10:30 @.m. and 2:30 p.m. 

; lower Manhattan, not far from the 
ry, is: Walk Street, the financial center 


of the nation. It was so named from the wall _ 


‘far as Albany. Five years later, a permanent. 


“fields in the world: La Guardia Field 


he christened the colony in honor of the Duke. | 


_ Altitude: Highest, 1,100 ft.; 


' Expenditure (1950): 
‘line is to take the 40-mile boat trip around | 


constructed nearly 300 years ago by the 
Dutch burghers to protect themselves agains 
Indian raids. The New York Stock Exchang« 
admits visitors. By way of contrast, New 
York’s Chinatown; within walking distance 
of Wall Street to the north, has intrigui 
things to buy and restaurants dace: de. 
cious things to eat. 


Midtown Manhattan has Broadway, ones 
wise known as the “Main Stem,” or “The 
Great White Way.” More stage plays and 
motion-picture theaters are crowded in that ~ 
area than in any comparable area in tae, 
world. Also night clubs. 


Among the most noteworthy butiaineae ‘or 
clusters of buildings, in Midtown Manhatt 
are: 


(1) The Empire State Building, the world’ 
tallest structure, 1,250 feet high. Some | 
million tourists visit the building every y 
and shoot up in elevators to the observati 
tower on the 102d floor. i ak 

(2) Rockefeller Center—also known 
Radio City. It occupies 12 acres and include 
15 buildings. The studios of the National 
Broadcasting Company can be inspected 
tours that start every twenty minutes. — 

(3) United Nations Headquarters, which, 
is in the process of construction on the 
East River at 42d Street. aX 

The many museums of New York City 
listed in a separate section (See Museur 
in the index). The most celebrated is } 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, one of 1 
world’s most famous. On the outsk 
New York City are two of the larges 


which one can watch the arrival and 
ture of domestic and overseas ge 
hours a day. 


Incorporated as city: 1890. 7 
Mayo-: Allen Street (Apr., 1955). ;. mat 
City Manager: Ross Taylor. ey 
1940 population & (rank): 204,424 (42) eee 
1950 population & (rank): 243,504 (45) 
1940-50 population change: +19. 1% 
195! area: Land, 53.71 sq. mi.; inland 
lowest z 
Location: In central part of state, ¢ 
Canadian River. 
County: Seat of Oklahoma Co. 
Churches: Protestant, about 280; 
Catholic, 13; Jewish, 2; others, 5. 
City-owned parks: 67 (3,005.74 ac.) . 
Telephones: 126 044. 
Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 1. 
Felevision stations: 1. - 
Assessed valuation (1950-51): $199,015,454. 
City Tax rate (1950): $12.782 per $1,0 
Bonded debt (1950): $18. 918,000. ie 
Revenue (1950): $8,784,220.64. 
$7,935,758.79. 


located within the imits of Oklahom: 
or close by, some of them more than | 
deep. The quest for oil knew no | 
territory: there are derricks in res 


; dintricts. and even on the grounds of the 
state capitol. 


Oklahoma City sprang into Mpeing almost 
vernight. In 1889, the government threw 


as a classic-~rush across the line to stake 
claims. Within a short time, Oklahoma SHY 
as a bustling town of 10,000. 


_ The city now ranks as one of the dozen 
primary livestock markets in the country. 
_ Packing plants and flour mills are among the 
600 manufacturing concerns. The city is 
also an important aviation center, with 
‘Tinker Field as an Air Force materiel depot. 
There are six privately owned airports in 
g area surrounding Oklahoma City. 


‘ 


NEBR. ‘ 


OMAHA, 


rporated as city: 1857. y 
yor: Glenn Cunningham (May, 1954). 
1940 population & (rank): 223,844 (39), 
1950 population & (rank): 251,117 (40). 
40-50 population change: +12.2%. 
(0 area: Land, 38.9 sq. mi.; inland water, 0.4. 
6: Highest, 1,245 ft.; lowest, 970. 
n: On Missouri River near its junction 
oe Platte River. 
County: Seat of Douglas Co. 
hes: Protestant, 179; Roman Catholic, 
, Jewish, 7; Orthodox, 3; others, 27. 
ed parks: 50 (3,400 ac.). 

3: 118,600. ' 
sets: 79,200. 
ision | Sots: 40, 000. 


B he 
| valuation (1950) : $348,000,000. 
x rate (1952): $13.55 per $1,000 (phous 


i debt (1950) : $11,663,500. 
ue (1950): $12,917,000. 
re (1950) : 10,616,000. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. al 
r as city: 1701. 
seph Sill Clark, Jr. (Jan. 1956). 
ation & (rank): 1,931,334 (3). 
ation & (rank): 2,071,605 (3). 
pulation change: +7.3%. 
Land, 127.2 sq. mi.; inland water, 


Highest, 440 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
n SE part of state, at junction of 
‘ill and Delaware Rivers. 
eat of Philadelphia Co. 
d parks: 35 (7,499.19 ac.). 

io stations: AM, 10; FM, 8. 

fision stations: 3. 
valuation (1951): $3,133,900,000. 
- rate (1950): $2.975 per $100. 

od debt (1950): $423,934,624. 
a (1950): $126,026 C97. 
i ture (1950): $123,116,935. 


Iphia, the ‘City of Brotherly Love’ 
tled in 1681 by Capt. William Mark- 
who, with a small band of colonists, 
sent out by William Penn. Penn ar- 
; following year, and it was he who 
the city and gave it its name. By 
ships had come to the new settle- 
bringing over 7,000 people. 


Ts 
his 


whe ¢ 


open this territory for settlement, and there - 


* Mayor: David L. Lawrence (Jan., 1954). 


_ 1950 area: Land, 56.3 sq. mi.; He water, 


In the spariod: before the Aten = 
lution, the city. out-stripped all others: in: 
the colonies in education, arts, science, i: y 
dustry and commerce. In 1774-76, the First 
and Second Continental Congresses met in — 3 
Philadelphia; and from 1781-83, the city was 
the capital of the U. S. under the Articles of 
Confederation. In 1790, it became the na- | 
tion’s capital under the Constitution and 
remained so until the seat of the federal _ 
government moved to Washington in 1800. . 


Today, Philadelphia is the third idndentes 
city in the U. S. and one of the great in- | 
dustrial cities of the world, turning out such ~ 
products as. textiles, steel, radios, ships, — 
street cats and many others. Over half the 
surgical instruments manufactured in the 
U. S. come from Philadelphia; and the Bald- _ 
win Locomotive Plant, largest in the world, 
is at Eddystone,.on the outskirts of the city. 


Philadelphia abounds in landmarks of 
early American history, including Independ- 
ence Hall, where the famous Liberty Bell is 
located, and adjacent Congress Hall, where 
George Washington was inaugurated for his 
second term. 


Among more recent structures is the City 
Hall, which is 547 feet in height and is — 
surmounted by a 387-foot bronze statue of 
William Penn created by Alexander Milne 
Calder. The building is the tallest in the 
city and, with its courtyard, occupies an area 
of 414 acres. | i 


“ Philadelphia’s U. S. Mint, established in 
1792, was the first in the country. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. pat 
Incorporated as city: 1816. ie: 


£940 population & (rank): 
1950 population & (rank): 
1940-50 population change: 


671,659 (10). 
676,806 (12). 
+0.8%. 


Bien 
Altitude: Highest, 1,240 ft.; lowest, "715. ; 
Location: In SW part of state, at junction of j 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers to form 3 
Ohio River. 
County: Seat of Allegheny Co. ‘ 
Churches: Protestant, 778; Roman catholic, 
204; Jewish, 8, 
City-owned parks: 20; 7 parklets (1,970 Es 
Telephones: 404,296. ‘ 
Radio sets: 675,000. Cia. o* 
Television sets: 312,000. rey 
Radio stations: AM, 7; FM, 7. , he ae 
Television stations: 1. : Ss 5 har gi 
Assessed valuation (1950): Land, $412, S2B RRO 
buildings, $605,357,129. . 
City tax rate (1950): Land, $28 per $1, 000% re 
buildings, $14 per $1,000. , 
Bonded debt (1950): $47,877,700. — Dy 
Revenue (1950): $33,380,444.51. 
“Expenditure (1950): $34,006,;876.43. 


. 


No other city in the world produces so 
much iron and steel as does .Pittsbur, 
The territory within 30 miles of the 
house produces one-fifth of the na 
irom, one-fourth of “its steel and one=: 
of its glass. No other city:in the world pro 


7 


Pio 


3} 


a 
-' Municipal 
U2 stadium 


a ae 


duces so-much aluminum. “As enougi this 


ig _ cork-manufacturing plant and the largest 
: ‘Pickling and preserving business in the world. 


A detachment of troops from Virginia put a 
: ort on the site of present Pittsburgh in 1754, 

- considering it a strategic spot. Following the 
‘original Virginia settlers, the French seized 
the spot; and in 1758, the British took it 
way from the French. The British built a 
ew fort and named it after William Pitt, 
_ Prime Minister of England. 


mt) Pittsburgh’s largest park is Schenley Park, 
l, of 422 acres, which is the home of the Car- 
_ negie Institute. The Department of Fine 
Arts of the Carnegie Institute holds a 
‘ early international exhibition of paintings, 
_ which is one of the most widely known in the 
. The Carnegie Museum contains some 
million objects pertaining to natural 
ences, ethnology and the useful arts. 


PORTLAND, OREG. 


* x ‘ 

Orporated as city: 1851. 

yor: Dorothy McCullough Lee (Jan., 1953). 
opulation & (rank): 305,394 (27). 
opulation & (rank): 373,628 (29). 

0 population change: +22.3%. 

rea: Land, 69.5 sq. mi.; inland water, 


ude: Highest, 1,073 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
{ on: In NW part of state, on Willamette 


: Protestant, 400; Roman Catholic, 
‘wish, 10; Buddhist, 2. 
: 99 (4,892 ac.). 
57.202, 363. 
ations: AM, 8; FM, 5. 
n stations: None. 


sed valuation (1950-51): $518,938,420. 
rate (1950-51): $17.90 per $1,000. 
debt (June 30, 1951): $20,848,630.92. 


od a 037,521.68. 


ains to the north and east. Mount 
ises 11,245 feet above sea level, and is 
for great distances throughout Oregon. 
e of the Japan Current, edie s Port- 


able is the city’s patter that 
oses run rampant over fences and 


P sific Anternational Livestock Ex- 
, including a horse show and rodeo. 
and Clark sailed past the site of 
m 1805, on an expedition across 
inent for which Congress had ap- 
ted $2,500. They had started up the 
iri in the spring of 1804, and they 
ed the mouth of the Columbia River in 
m Nov. 11, 1805. They built a fort 
present site of Astoria.-From there 
9 Portland, the Columbia is wide and 
: aah Portland the Willamette fiows into 
ubia, which from that point east 
i “ain cee ‘phe! and. higher 


were not enough, Pittsburgh Has the largest — 


bluffs-up to the famous Columbia ‘River — 
Gorge. A~ dozen beautiful waterfalls drop 
hundreds of feet over the solid rock wallson — 
the Oregon side of the gorge, * » 


The great new aluminum plants and ship- | 


yards in the Portland area are among a large ‘ 

group of major industries founded in the 

Northwest following the completion of the 

great Bonneville Dam on the Colne 3 

River. ; 2S 
q 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Incorporated as city: 1832. ere 

Mayor: Walter H. Reynolds (Jan., 1953). 

1940 population & (rank): 253,504 (37). 

1950 population & (rank): 248,674 (43). 

1940-50 population change: —1.9%. 

1940 area: Land, 17.9 sq. mi.; inland water, 

2&0: 

Altitude: Highest, 253 ft.; lowest, sea level. | 

Location: In northern part of state, at head 


of Providence River (north arm of Narra- 
gansett Bay). 
County: Seat of Providence Co. 
Churches: Protestant, 94; Roman Catholic, 31. 
City-owned parks: 33 (815 ac.). 
Radio stations: AM, 7; FM, 6. ; r 
Television stations: 1. . * “| 
City tax rate (1951): $29.40 per $1,000. - 
Net bonded debt (195! est.) : $45,025,239. : 
Revenue (1952 budget): $27,599,763. 
Expenditure (1952 budget): $27,566,989. ‘ 


Roger Williams was a religious rebel, and ~ 
he was banished from Massachusetts. In — 
1636 he founded Providence, which he so 
named in gratitude ‘for God’s merciful 
providence in my distress.”” Two years later 
he. organized the First Baptist Church “for 
the worship of God and to hold college 
commencements in.” Brown University to 
this day holds its commencements in ve 
church. 


Roger Williams still is remembered in 
Providence by a monument overstanding his 
grave, and by 452-acre Roger Williams Park, 4 
oat one-third ef which is a chain of | 
akes 


Since his time, Beceiieace has hecome 
the second largest city in New England. Its 
early rise was due to its shipping trade, 
which included slaves, rum and molasses 
from the West Indies. Today it distributes 
oil, coal and lumber. Apart from sea trade, é 
Providence has a thriving textile industry 
manufacturing woolens, worsteds and cot- 
tons. The city also is a leading center of 
jewelry manufacture. 


RICHMOND, VA. . 


Incorporated as city: 1782. 

Mayor: T. Nelson Parker (July, 1952). : 
City Manager: Sherwood Reeder (apptd. 1988). 
1940 population & (rank): 193,042 (45). 

1950 population & (rank): 230,310 (46). ; 
1940-50 population change: +19.3%. eines 
195! area: Land, 39.89 sq. mi.; inland ‘water, 


2.81, + rie 
Altitude: Highest, '312 ft.; lowest, “a iste 
Location: In east central, part of state, ¢ on 


James River. Medi : 
County: Administratively independent. 


Un a Ale EN ce BC 


Protestant, 201; Roman Catholic, 
ales Jewish, 5; others, 74. 
ity - -owned parks*: 53 (1,100.29 ac.). 
adio stations: AM, 6; FM, 4. 
Television stations: 1. 
_ Assessed valuation (1950): $407,953,221. 
_ City tax rate (1949-50): Real and personal 
ey apes $2.20 per $100; machinery, $1 per 
100. 
Bonded debt (June 30, 1951): $35,737,569.28. 
_ Revenue (June 30, 1951): $24,997,586.91. 
Expenditure (June 30, 1951): $23,467,574.95. 


* Including 35 playgrounds. 


In 1609, Capt. John Smith attempted to 
establish, near the present site of Richmond, 
a settlement which he called None Such. He 
. Was unsuccessful, however, and the land was 
later bought from Chief Powhatan for the 
_ Virginia Company. Richmond was laid out 
in 1737 by Col. William Byrd, and in 1779 
et became the state capital. 
: Today Richmond is one of the Geaine to- 
_ bacco markets of the country. It has factories 
producing not oniy cigars and cigarettes but 
_ also chewing tobacco and snuff. Tobacco is 
~ its main industry. 
Richmond had two periods of especial 
_ historical renown. One was in 1775 when 
_ the Virginia Convention met in St. John’s 
Church to discuss: the Revolution. George 
_ Washington and Thomas Jefferson attended. 
_ Patrick Henry made his famous speech in 
which | he said: “I know not what course 
others may take; but as for me, give me 
; _ liberty or give me death.” 
Again, during the Civil War, Richmond 
_ came into the historical spotlight. The city 
= was the capital of the Confederacy. One 
after another, the Northern generals—Mc- 
Clellan, Burnside, Hooker and Meade—failed 
_ to take Richmond. Grant finally succeeded, 
although not by storming the city itself. His 
siege of Petersburg ended in the downfall of 
the Confederacy. When Richmond was evacu- 
Z ated, the Confederate Congress ordered the 
burning of warehouses containing tobacco 
d cotton; and the principal business sec- 
in of the city was destroyed by the spread- 
g flames. 


a. the historical buildings which re- 


was designed by Thomas Jefferson after the 
on Carrée, an ancient Roman temple at 
{mes, France. In the rotunda is the famous 


itue of George Washington made from 
e in 1785 by Jean Antoine Houdon. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


_ Incorporated as city: 1834. 

Mayor: Samuel B. Dicker (Dec., 1952). 

City Manager: Louis B. Cartwright (apptd. 
940) . 

4 0 population & (rank): 324,975 (23). 

‘ ‘950 population & (rank): 332,488 (32). 
1940-50 population change: +2.3%. 

" 1940 area: Land, 34.8 sq. mi.; Inland water, 


ae 
\Ititude: Highest, 655 ft.; lowest, 246 ft. 
tion: In west part of state, on Genesee 


4 ig. 
nty: Seat of Monroe Co. 


. Telephones: 
n in Richmond are the Capitol, which . 


‘ worthy features is that it is the 


‘Churches! Protestant, 128; Roman Catholic, 
38; Jewish, 19; others, 22. 2. 

City-owned parks: 23 (1,880 ac.) . ; ie 

Telephones: 152,454. ‘ 

Radio sets: 275,000. 7 

Television sets: 85.000. 

Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 2. 

Television stations: 1. 

Assessed valuation (195!) : 

City tax rate (1951): ’ 

Bonded debt (Dec. 31, 1950): $18,440,000, 

Revenue (1950): $34,110,563. LS; 

Expenditure (1950): $33,700,057.52. 2 


Rochester is the mecca of camera enthusi 
asts. Here is the home of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, and here is manufactured 90 per 
cent of the nation’s motion-picture film. 
Tours of the Kodak plants are conducted 
daily. And at the George Eastman House is a 
photographic museum in which are exhib: 
tions and demonstrations of picture processe 
of interest to both amateur and protec l 
photographers. 

Rochester also is one of the world’s leading - 
centers for the manufacture of optical goods — 
and surgical instruments. The Bausch and — 
Lomb Optical Company and the rey 
strument Company are here. 

In addition to its factories, Rochester 
prides itself on its flowers. In the botanical 
gardens of Highland Park is the world’s larg- 
est collection of lilacs—403 varieties. When 
they bloom about the end of May, a 
Week celebration is held. : 

ST. LOUIS, MO. "a 
Incorporated as city: 1822. ; 
Mayor: Joseph M. Darst (Apr., 1988) 
1940 population & (rank): 816,048 (8). 
1950 population & (rank): 856,796 (8). 
1940-50 population change: +5.0%. | : 
1950 area: Land, 61.0 sq. mi.; eee water, 

4.0. (tae 
Altitude: Highest, 605 ft.; lowest, 410° ries “ 
Location: On Mississippi River, near 

junction with Missouri River. 
County: In St. Louis Co., but inde 

city. y 
Churches: 1,021. 

City-owned parks: 88 (3,588 ac.). Ay 
517,553 (metropolitan are L) 
Radio sets: 450,000. Me 
Television sets: 297,000. 
Radio stations: AM, 10; FM, 4. 
Television stations: 1. f 
Assessed valuation (1950): $3,308.000,000. — 
City tax rate (1950): $2.85 per $100. / 
Bonded debt (1950): $27,719,000. 
Revenue (1950): $50,692,045.52. ~ 
Expenditure (1950): $49,387,126.24. 


St. Louis is one of the major industrial 
ters of the nation. Among its other n 


$590,506,172. 
$31.20 per $1,000. 


beer-producing center of the country 
Anheuser-Busch brewery, largest in 


important in the production of stoves, 
mill machinery, steel ala” shoes an 


» 


after Louis IX of France. It was at St. Louis 
that “Upper Louisiana’ was“tramsferred by 
France to the U. S. in 1804. ; 
South of St. Louis lie the Ozark Mountains, 
one of the outstanding ‘playgrounds of the 
id-continent> The Ozarks country is a 
gion of rugged, “wooded hills, deep valleys 
and swift streams, many of which provide 
excellent fishing. The Ozark ridges extend 
into Arkansas and Oklahoma. .. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
neorporated as city: 1851. 
iayor: Earl J. Glade (Jan., 1956). 
940 population & (rank): 149,934 (57). 
950 population & (rank): 182,121 (52). 
40-50 population change: +21.5%. 
40 area: Land, 52.5 sq. mi.; inland water, 0. 
itude: 4,255 ft. 
tion: In northern part of state, on Jordan 
ver, near Great Salt Lake. 
nty: Seat of Salt Lake Co. 
irches: Mormon, 135; Roman Catholic, 8; 
Jewish, 4; others, 38: 


im 
ae 


¢ 


DOWNTOWN 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


’: 


ites x es 
Information Please A: 


ia 
City-owned parks: 20. (1,134 ac.). 
Telephones: 86,500 ~ 

Radio sets: 53,000. 

Television sets: 20,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 5; FM, 3. 
Television stations: 2. 

Assessed valuation (1949): $187,897,877. 
City tax rate (1949): $18.75 per $1,000. 
Eonded debt (1949): $3,397,000. 
Revenue (1949): $8,967,593.30. 
Expenditure (1849) ; $8,772,556.21. 


The Mormons, headed by Brigham Young, 
founded Salt Lake City in July, 1847, feeling - 
that the soil was good, although dry. They 
dammed a creek across the site of the 
present city, and thereby introduced one oi 
the first irrigation projects in America. Other 
Mormon bands came..in, and by 1852 the 
colony numbered some 15,000. . 4 


Troops had to be kept in Salt Lake City 
for several years because of disagreements — 
between non-Mormons and Mormons. The 
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Mormon Church in 1890, and Utah received 
statehood six years later. 


Some of Salt Lake City’s most interesting 
edifices are those occupied or inspired by 
igham Young and his family. The Mormon 
mple was 40 years in the building (1853- 
93), and none but Mormons are permitted 
ssl enter. The Mormon Tabernacle, with its 
great domed roof, seats 2,000 people. The 

oustical properties of the building are 
Feputed to® be so remarkable that a pin 
ropped at the organ may be heard from 
he farthest seat. The organ contains more 
nm 10,500 pipes, and its programs have been 
d over nation-wide radio networks. The 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
Incorporated as city: 1850. ; 
Mayor: Elmer E. Robinson (Jan., 195! 
{940 population & (rank): 634,536 (1 
1950 population & (rank): 775,357 (11). 
1940-50 population change: +22.2%. — 
1940 area: Land, 44.6 sq. mi.; inlan 
48.5. es. 
Altitude: Highest, 900 ft.; lowest, se: 
Location: Between Pacific a and 
Francisco Bay. ; 
County: Coextensive with San Franc ‘ 
Churches: 353. 
City-owned parks: 52. 
Telephones (1950): 441,299, ( 
Radio sets (1950): 289,311. 
Television sets (1980-808 91,300. ‘ 
~~ -\San Francisco continue 
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Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 7. ‘ 1940 area: “Land, 68.5 fs mi.; ‘inland wal 
Television stations: 3. A : pe 
Assessed valuation (1951-52) : $1,730,571,685. Altitude: Highest, 540 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
tax rate (1951-52): $6.19 per $100. Location: In west central part of state, on, 3 
onded debt (July 1, (951): $178,777,000. Puget Sound. “a 
Revenue (1949-50) : $103,239,731.. County: Seat of King Co. 
xpenditure (1949-50): $101,501,574. ; Churches: Protestant, 258; Roman Catholic, 


oN 25; Jewish, 7. 
A narrow arm cf land embraces San Fran- — Gity-owned parks: 167 (2,941.66 ac.). 


cisco Bay, the largest land-locked harbor in — Tetephones (1950): 269,148. 

‘ world, and shelters it from the Pacific Radio sets (1951): 230,512. 

oO ean. On this arm of land is San Francisco, Television sets (1951): 87,500. 
ity on hills, almost surrounded by water. Radio stations: AM, 9; FM, 3. 


In 1776, the Spaniards established a pre- Television stations: 1: 

dio, or military post, on the end of the Assessed valuation (1950): $420,486,621..- 
abulously beautiful peniasula. In the City tax rate (1950): $48.80 per $1,000. 
Jowing year, a little town called Yerba Bonded debt* (Dec. 31, 1950): $21,524,000. 
uena (“Good Herb,’ because mint grew Revenue*. (1950): $18,625,694, te 
bundance) was founded—the origin of Expenditure* (1950): $18,625,694. 


present San Francisco. iG i Neeeeinas a oan ne : t Ba : 
4 . a eneral; not including © ~-OWNE! water, tran- 
1en gold was discovered in California sit Seatening SAY e 


n 1848, the city quickly jumped to 10,000, : 
nd it experienced turbulent years until A city of steep hills, Seattle lies between 
r was established by Vigilance-Commit- two bodies of water—Puget Sound on the 
first in 1851 and again in 1856. Then west and Lake Washington on the east. The 
‘ol owed Fy period of more orderly growth, fine landlocked harbor has made Seattle one 
the foundations of the great commerce of the major ports of the U. S., with docks — 
n industry . of Rosey were he accommodating 120 seagoing vessels at one — 
. time. Shipping routes to the Orient and 


the Pacific Coast. Its 43 piers and 17 miles Alaska are the most important. _ a 
erthing space handle more than -20 Washington leads the nation in sea foods, 
Ilion tons of freight a year. It was one ‘of and Seattle reflects that supremacy by being 
he ae reat ‘shipbuilding centers in Werld War the largest halibut port in the world. Of the 
it Mare Island, and again in World War II, entire season’s catch of cod, more than half 

e Henry Kaiser mass-production yards. is salted and shipped inland. Canned salmon 
remains one of the country’s major also is a big item in Seattle’s industry. 


raining centers. Huge log rafts of fir and red cedar move 
) of the world’s most famous bridges are © out of Seattle for the lumber markets. The 
Francisco. One is the Golden Gate city’s home industries include shipyards and 
spanning the.strait which is the the Boeing airplane plant. ; 
ance to the bay. It is the largest single- From the western side of Seattle, the 
spension bridge in the world, with Olympic¢ Mountains are visible across Puget 
all length of 8,940 feet. The other Sound, On the east are the Cascade Moun- 
tains. To the south is snow-capped Mt. 
Soe and to the north is Mt. Baker. | 


nai vigable water. 


SYRACUSE, INS be 


‘ancisco has the only municipally 
opera house in America. It is one Incorporated as city: 1848. 8 
jhe buildings in the Civic Center, which Mayor: Thomas J. Corcoran (Jan., 1953). 
Ss more than three square blocks. In 1940 population & (rank): 205,967 (41). _ 
e Civic Center was the scene of the 1950 population & (rank): 220,583 (47). 
al conference that drew up the 1940-50: population change: +7.1%. x 
for the U. N. and was also the site 1940 area: Land, 25.3 sq. mi.; inland water, 
signing of the Japanese peace treaty. 0.4. - 
¥ Altitude: Highest, 840 ft.; lowest, 363. . 
welve square blocks of San Fran- Seeeee Conical part of peahe) Bae ‘Onelds 
as a population of 16,000. De- County: Seat of Onondaga Co. 


nese food is served in its res- Ghurch 93: 
fine Chinese products are in its seven Athi des carta) Rowe Cathpiers 23; 4 


theatrical stars from Canton aT 
a ai appear in its theaters. It has City-awnied park eG (2, of 98 Be 
Chinese telephone exchange in the — Radio stations: AM, 5; FM, 2. 
Television stations: 2. ‘ 
F ; Assessed valuation: Real estate, $346 203,72: 

SEATTLE, WASH. ; special franchise, $16,383,203. ; Saaae 
4 as city: 1869. City tax rate: $29.46 per $1,000. Bee by 
iam F. Devin (June, 1952). Bonded debt (Dec. 31, 1950): $4,956,750. 
tion & (rank): 368,302 (22). ; J ae 
on & (rank): 467,591 (19). a _ WASHINGTEN D. CODE > 
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‘abulated’ Data on City Governments — 
; Source: Questionnaires to the cities. ae oe Eee 


MMISSION ~ 


MAYOR City , COUNCIL OR ©O 
‘ Term, manager's : y Term, = 
City years Salary? salary!2 Name Members years 


C—O 


Bethratoyil ctetoleceseiztaerets 4 wayae Council 18 4 
Baltimore, Md.............. 4 T5000 35): » Council 21 a! 

_ Birmingham, Ala............ 4 8,005 Be | Once Commission 2 4 
a Boston, Mass........... eae i eter 4 20,000 RS % Council 22 2. = 
BeveBufialo, NuY..........¢.+5- Fea Sa Ss titi | Bae | Council 15! i gale 
> Chicago, tt..2:.....! “ete 4 fe oOU yest hee ah Council 50 eee 
Cincinnati, Ohio............ 2 7,000 $25,000 Council 9 7 

Cleveland, Ohio. ........... 2 T5000) cla Annee Council 33 2 
“tl Dallas, Tex.. cote dOae CAME 2 205 15,000 Council 9 2 
‘Denver, Colo........... me kines LA/OO0 ig ANSI Oa ames Council 9 4 
_' Des Moines, lowa.......... 4 300 20,000 Councit 5 48 

Detroit, Mich... eee. 2 25,000 Ate chs | Council o. itees 

Hartford, Conn............. 2 None - 18,000 Council 9 28e 
Houston, Tex.........0.-0-- 2 28000; ifs a Council 8 22 
~ Indianapolis, Ind........... We ATT AZO FCs! Council 9 4 
Jersey City, NoJ..... ee. 4 BROOME: Bu. Commission 5 ries 

_ Los Angeles, Calif........... 4 28 COO its ken | Council 15 raphy 
Memphis, TOM Nercae g.» eio12 pas. 4 12:500 a 2 aces, Commission 5 ate 
Mee Miami; Fla. ..03.. 02.2 .-. 2 5,000 15,750 Commission = § 4 

alecleiaig ars. 4 13,906 Hae Council 27 a 
SO eeiaes 2 9,008 eee Council 26 4 

lew Orleans, La............ ars 12,000 Boats Commission 8 4 

New York, N.Y.........0. 4 40/000 82 | ies cee Council 25 aaa 
Bee Newark, NoJ....s.....0.5.. 4 1L000M ind) sy .8%4 Commission 51s 4 

‘Oklahoma City, Okla........ 4 1,000 | — 15,000 Council 8 4 

Omaha Nebr cs og... eRe § 000 Lae Stitt, Commission 6 Et 

Philadelphia, Pa............ 4 19:60; 1 Araiases Council rae 

Pittsburgh. Passes tg: + 4 15 000n Mee cee Council 9 
Sel Portiand, Oreg..........25<.|. 4 GOO He vaees Commission 5 

Providence, R..........--. 2 Goodies PAN eechle. Council 26 
- Richmond, Va.......2......, 2 1,200 20,000 Council 9 
Rochester, N.Y.....2.00..25 2 2,250 | 15,000 | Council 9 

MOBS) MO asisle-ctnieclsrorcs'e'. 4 10;000) S302), Rha Council 29 
It Lake City, Utah... 4 6000 | ...... | Commission 5 
RB oeeeee 4 20,000 Fe Dae Council il 
Bhi 2 aS Leet. 10,000, °| sz... | Cousicil 9 
BS SARC oe §,000 Be idadesisy oF Commission 
Syractice, N. Y.0.-...-2--.- 4 15,0008 Mh a Council 10 
be ea ae Pe! 2s Rs) OB 200 ap I es es Commission 4 
hdc 1  * -360~=« |. 12,500 | Council eG 


will of Coun 
® For 3 men 
1951; 
anket 


Annual, unless otherwise indicated. * City Manager's term is Indefinite and at 
rict Councilmen; 4 years tor Councilmen at-large. ® Per Council meeting. 
Per month part-time. *% Until July 1, 1951; then $6,000. % Until J tet ae 
000... 4-President receives 35,000. 2 Including mayor, 38 Althoug bl 

| 2 members would not accept it and still receive $7,500. 
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cae 


Tabulated Data on State Governments 
; Source: Questionnaires to the states, 


GOVERNOR LEGISLATURE! HIGHEST COURT?, 


- Annual -)}~Membership Term Salaries of Mem- Annual 
Term salary Us Lt Lt members® bers Term salary 


4s $12,000 | 35° 106 

2 10,000 | 19 72 

2 10,000 | 35 100 
25,000 | 49 80 
10,000 | 35 65 
12,000 | 36 277 
7,500 | 17 35 
12,000 | 38. 95 
12,000 | 54 205 
7,500 | 44 59 
12,000 | 51 153 
8,000% | 50 100. 
12,000 | 50 108° 
10,000 | 40 125 
10,000 | 38 100 
12,000 | 39 100 
10,000 | 33 151 
450) | 29 123 
20,000 | 40 240 
22,509 | 32 100 
15,000 | 67 
10,0002 | 43 
19,000 | 34 
7,500 | 55 
10,000 
9,100 | 17 
10,000 | 24 
20,000 | 21 
10,000 | 24 
25,000 | 55 
15,002. | 59 
6,009 | 49 
20,009 | 33 
15,009 | 44- 
11,000 ‘| 30 
25,009 
15,009 
12,099 
9,199 
12,099 
12,009 
7,500 
13,000 
15,000 
15,000 
10,000 
12,500 
8,000 


20 per diem 
8 per diem 
1,200 per biennium 
- 3,600 per annum 
109 per month 
600 per term 
1,077 per annum 
10 per diem 
15 per diem 
_10 per diem 
3,090 per annum 
1,200 per annum 
3,000 per session 
5 per diem 
25 per diem 
20 per diem 
850 per session 
1,800 per annum 
3,750 per annum 
2,409 per annum 
3,009 -per session 
1,500 per session? 
1,500 per annum 
10 per diem 
872 per annum 
15 per diem 
209 per biennium 
3,000 per annum 
10 per diem 
§,000 per annum 
15 par diem 
5 per diem 
3,200 per annum 
15 per diem! 
600 per annum 
3,000 per session 
5 per-dign? 
1,090 per session. 
1,050 per biennium 
4 per diem22 
10 per diem23 
590 per annum 
1,939 per session 
723 per session*4 
1,209 per annum 
500 per annum 
200 per months? 
12 per diem 


9,000 
19,000 
6,500% | 
15,000 ~ 
17,00927 
19,002 
8,000 
7,500 
15,099 
13,509 
7,509 
10,009 
9,009 
15,0097 = = 
11,0992 
15,502. 
17,009 ~ 
15,099 
13,5999 
19,099 
12,09) 
9,009 
8,500 
9,599 
9,509 
~  24,00012° 
8,009 
23,009 
14,409 
8,759. 
15,009 
12,509 
9,509 
23,009 
17,0013 
19,00). 
7,209 
12,009. 
15,009 
7/200 
9,509 ° 
19,000. 
12,000 © 
12,500 
12,0033 
8 8,000 
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~ CONGRESS OF THE UNITED. STATES 


PARTY STRENGTH IN CONGRESS : 
The Senate (Necessary to majority—49) 


738th 79th 80th 81st 


73rd 7ith = 75th 73th 77th 
Jt 1933 1935 1937 1939 1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 
_ Democratic .. 59 69 15 69 66 57 57 45 54 
Republican .. 36 25 17 23 28 38 38 51 42 
Farmer-Labor . 1 1 2 2 0 0 0 0. 0 
Progressive .. 0) 1 1 1 1 1 1% 0 0 
-_Independent . 0 0 1 1 1 0 (0) 0 0 


; 


3 The House (Necessary to majority—218) 


= i 
— Democratic ... 313 322 333 262 268 222 243 188 263 


- Republican ... 117 103 89 170 162 209 190 246 V7 iret 
__ Farmer-Labor . 5 3 5 1 1 1 0 0 
_ Progressive ... 0 7 8 2 3 2 ib 0 
_ Independent .. 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
' American Labor 0 0 0 (0) 0 1 1 1 
x NOTE: The year shown with each Congress is the one in which the first session was held. The party break , I 


t is pCcording, to the election held the preceding November. 


ge THE EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 
ss THE SENATE 2 


Democrats are in italic type; Republicans in roman. The expiration date of each ex 
‘ tor’s term is Jan. 3 of the year shown in parentheses. An asterisk (*) indicates th 

: senator was returned to office in the election of Nov. 7, 1950. 
. : 


. a 


ee ALABAMA FLORIDA 
John J. Sparkman (1955) ‘Spessard L. Holland © ; Thomas R. ‘denies 4 
. Hill (1957) ~ (1953) Earle C. Clements (1 
Shae George A. Smathers (1957) . 
ARIZONA 
| Ernest W.McFarland (1953) | GEORGIA 
-.*Carl Hayden (1957) Richard B. Russell (1955) (1955) 
i *Walter F. George (1957) 
ARKANSAS 
John L. McClellan (1955) IDAHO 
. *J. William Fulbright Henry C. Dworshak (1955)? Owen Brews 
s psen8) : Herman Welker (1957) Margaret Chase Ss 
1955 
CALIFORNIA ILLINOIS ( ) 
William F. Knowland Paul H. Douglas (1955) 
>. (1953) Everett M. Dirksen (1957) 


shard M. Nixon (1957) 


INDIANA 
' COLORADO William E. Jenner (1953) 
win C. Johnson (1955) cress paces ebtrneat oop ca eet 6 EF) 
; Eugene D. Millikin (1957) IOWA Leverett Saltonstal. 
Guy M. Gillette.(1955) MICHIGA 
*Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
(1957) 
KANSAS 
Andrew F. Schoeppel Edward J. Thye et 
(1955) Hubert H. Hu phrey 
Frank Carlson (1957) | sah (1955)'5 


; i ' ? Sr 


_. MISSISSIPPI _ NORTH CAROLINA {| (TENNESSEE 
n C. Stennis (1953)3 | :-~Willis Smith (1955)¢* Kenneth McKellar (1953) 
ames O. Eastland (1955) *Clyde R. Hoey (1957) Estes Kefauver (1955) — 
NORTH DAKOTA ‘ - TEXAS 
ames P, Kem (1953) William Langer (1953) Tom Connally (1953) 
omas C. Hennings, Jr. *Milton R. Young (1957) Lyndon B. Johnson (1955) 
OHIO : UTAH 
MONTANA | John W. Bricker (1953) Arthur V. Watkins (1953) _ 
Za S N. Ecton (1953) *Robert A. Taft (1957) Wallace F. Bennett (1957) 
1e8 E, Murray (1955) 
3 . OKLAHOMA VERMONT 
Bena RA Robert S. Kerr (1955) Ralph E. Flanders (1953) — 
gh Butler (1953) A. S. Mike Monroney *George D. Aiken (1957) 
neth S. Wherry (1955) (1957) 
a at A VIRGINIA 
: Ba vAD OREGON Harry Flood Byrd (1953) 
rge W. Malone (1953) Guy Cordon (1955) A. Willis Robertson (1955) 
t McCarran (1957) *Wayne Morse (1957) 
SP STIRE f WASHINGTON 
eS s EENNSY LV ANTS Harry P. Cain (1958) | 
Bridges (1955) Edward Martin (1953) *Warren G. Magnuson _ 
a4 W. Tobey (1957) James H. Duff (1957) (1957) 


RHODE ISLAND 


John O. Pastore (1953)5 
Theodore Francis Green 


; WEST VIRGINIA 
Harley M. Kilgore (1953) 
Maithew M. Neely (1955) 


(1955) 
SOUTH CAROLINA WISCONSIN b | 
EW MEXICO Burnet R. Maybank Joseph R. McCarthy (1953) 
havez (1953) (1955) > *Alexander Wiley (1957) 
*Olin D. Johnston (1957) wYoMINe® 
SOUTH DAKOTA Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
. Ives (1953) Karl E. Mundt (1955) (1953) * 
H. Lehman (1957) Francis Case. (1957) Lester Ae Hunt (1955) 


ec. aad Appointed Oct. 1949 and elected Nov. 1950 to serve remainder of term ot Bert H. Miller us 
ie Set. 1949. 4 Elected Nov. 1947 to serve remainder of term of Theodore G. Bilbo (D), who died Aug. 194 

| Noy. 1950 to serve remainder of term of J. Melville Broughton (D), who died Mar. 1949. By appointment . 
ter Graham (D) served Mar. 1949 to Nov. 1950. & Elected Noy. 1950 to serve remainder of term of 
eGrath (D), who resigned Aug..1949.. By appointment, Edward L. Leahy (D) served Aug. 1949 to 
6 ea reanted: Mar. 1951 to fill vacancy caused by death of Virgil M: Chapman (> in Mar. 1951. 7 Ap 
m2 to all vacancy caused by death e Arthur H. Vandenberg (R) in Apr. 1961 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


1eans At-Large. An asterisk (*) indicates that the congressman was returned to 
_ the election of Nov. 7, 1950. The terms of all representatives end Jan. 3, 1953. 


ABAMA _ ARKANSAS 


ARIZONA 
% R. Murdock 


*Hubert B. Scudder 
*Clair Engle 
- *Leroy:Johnson * 4 


. Samuel W. Yorty 
. *Gordon L. McDono 
*Donald.\L., Jackson 


4, *Franck R. Havenner — 
W. Boykin . 1. *E. C. Gathings 5. *John F. Shelley 
M. Grant » 2. *Wilbur D. Mills 6. *George P. Miller 
ye W. Andrews 3. *James. W. Trimble 7. *John J. Allen, Jr.~ 
th A. Roberts 4. *Boyd Tackett 8.. *Jack Z. Anderson 
5. *Brooks Hays 9. Allan Oakley Hunter — 
Le deGraffenried 6. aes F.. Norrell 10. *Thomas H. Werdel ~ 
JAet OREN AAS 11. *Ernest K. Bramblett _ 
12. Patrick J Hillings : 
CALIFORNIA 13. *Norris Poulson: 
14 
15 
16 


Sis 


> 


a ia—(cont.) 
7. *Cecil R. King 
18. *Clyde Doyle 
; *Chet Holifield 
*Carl Hinshaw 
. *Harry R. Sheppard 
*John Phillips 
*Clinton D. McKinnon 


COLORADO 


1. Byron G. Rogers 

| 2. *William S. Hill 
3. J. Edgar Chenoweth 
4. *Wayne N. Aspinall 


CONNECTICUT 
4. *Abraham A. Ribicoff 


2. Horace Seely-Brown, Jr. 


3. * John A. McGuire 

4. Albert P. Morano 

5. *James T. Patterson 
 At-L. *Antoni N. Sadlak 


DELAWARE 
_ At-L. *J. Caleb Boggs 


FLORIDA 


‘1. Chester B. McMullen 
2. *Charles E. Bennett 
- 3..*Robert L. F. Sikes 
4. William C. Lantaff 
6. *A. S. Herlong, Jr. 
6. *Dwight L. Rogers 


7 


ee 
ee GEORGIA | 
1. *Prince H. Preston, Jr. 
‘2. *h. E. Cox 
3. £.L. Forrester 
_. 4. *A. Sidney Camp 
6. *James C. Davis 
6. *Carl Vinson ; 
4. *Henderson L. Lanham 
_ 8. *W. M. (Don) Wheeler 
9. *John S. Wood 

10. *Paul Brown 


— IDAHO 
1, John T. Wood 
_ 2, Hamer H. Budge 


ILLINOIS 


1. *William L. Dawson 
2. Richard B. Vail 

3. Fred E. Busbey 

4. William E. McVey 

6. John C. Kluczynski 
6. *Thomas J. O’Brien 
*Adolph J. Sabath 

_*Thomas S, Gordon 


. 
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House of Representatives —(cont.) ; 
. *Sidney R. Yates 2 
. *Richard W. Hoffman - 
. Timothy P. Sheehan 
. *Hdgar A. Jonas 

- Marguerite S. Church 
. *Chauncey W. Reed- 
- “Noah M. Mason 

. *Leo E. Allen 

- *Leslie C. Arends 

. “Harold H. Velde 

- *Robert B. Chiperfield 
. *Sid Simpson 

eT eCLeiaer Macks IT. 

. William L. Springer 
. *Edward H. Jenison 
. *Charles W. Vursell 
. *Melvin Price 

. *C. W. (Runt) Bishop 


INDIANA 


. *Ray J. Madden 
. “Charles A. Halleck 
. Shepard J. Crum- 


packer, Jr. 


. E. Ross Adair 
. John V. Beamer 


*Cecil M. Harden 
William G. Bray 


. *Winfield K. Denton 
. *Earl Wilson 


*Ralph Harvey 
Charles B. Brownson 


IOWA 
*Thomas E, Martin 


. *Henry O. Taille 


*H. R. Gross 


. *Karl M, LeCompte 
. “Paul Cunningham 
. *James I. Dolliver 


*Ben F, Jensen ~ 
*Charles B. Hoeven 


KANSAS 


. *Albert M. Cole 
. *Errett P. Scrivner 


Myron V. George 


. *Edward H. Rees - 


*Clifford R. Hope 
*Wint Smith 


KENTUCKY 


“Noble J. Gregory 
*John A, Whitaker 


. *Thruston Ballard 


Morton 
«Frank L. Chelf 


. *Brent Spence 

. John C. Watts® 

. *Carl D. Perkins 
. *Joe B. Bates 

. *James S. Golden 


LOUISIANA 
*F, Edward Hébert 


. *Hale Boggs 


*Edwin E.: Willis 


. *Overton Brooks 
. *Otto E. Passman 
. *James H. Morrison 
. *Henry.D. Larcade, Jr. 


OAD 


. *Robert Hale! es 
. *Charles P. Nelson! 
- Clifford MacIntyre? = 


[oo 


. James P. S. Devereu 
. *Edward A. Garmatz 
- *George H. Fallon 
. *Lansdale G. Sas0gtee 
. *J. Glenn Beall 


- *John W. Heselton 

. *Foster Furcolo 4 
. *Philip J. Philbin — 

. *Harold D. Donohue : 
. *Edith Nourse Roge: ; 
. *William H. Bates 
. *Thomas J. Lane 
. *Angier L: Goodwi 
. *Donald W. Nicho 
. *Christian A. Herter 


. *John W. McCo 
. *Richard- By] 


. George Meader iy ¥ 
. *Paul W. Shafer er 


. “John B. Benn ib 7 ey 
. *George D. O’Brien ~ 


“*Eugene J. McCai 
. *Walter H. Jude if 


SEND PSE 


*A. Leonard Allen 


MAINE 


MARYLAND 
*Edward T. Miller 


MASSACHUSETTS - x 


*John F. K ennedy 


worth 
si cee W. Marti 
MICHIGAN 


Thaddeus M. Ma 
wicz ; 


*Clare E. Hon 


*Charles E. 


«Fred Marshall — if. 
*H. Carl Andersen 
tnik © 


MISSISSIPPI 

. “John E. Rankin 

. *Jamie L. Whitten 
. Frank E. Smith 


. *Arthur Winstead 
6. *William M. Colmer 
. *John Bell Williams 


MISSOURI 


*Clare Magee 
2. *Morgan M. Moulder 
3. *Phil J. Welch 

. *Leonard Irving 
_ 6. *Richard Bolling 
EB: O. K. Armstrong 
7. *Dewey Short 
: *A. S. J. Carnahan 
*Clarence Cannon 
*Paul C. Jones 
Claude I. Bakewell 4 
12. Thomas B. Curtis 

*Frank M. Karsten 


, NEBRASKA 
*Carl T. Curtis 


‘Ty, _ Miller 
NEVADA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


*Chester E. Merrow 
ris Cotton 


; C. Osmers, Jr.2 
Peter W. Rodino, Jr. 
o J. Addonizio 


1 t Greenwood ~ 
*Leonard W. Hall 
Te ry J. Latham 

iG Clemente 


. *Thomas G. Abernethy - 


eee 
NrRPOUDVONAATLWONEH 


. *James J. Delaney 
. *Louis B. Heller 

. Victor L. Anfuso 

. *Eugene J. Keogh 

. *Edna F. Kelly 

. *James J. Heffernan 
. *John J. Rooney 

. *Donald L. O’Toole 
. *Abraham J. Multer 
. *Emanuel Celler 

. *James J. Murphy 

. *Frederic R. Coudert, 


Jr. 


. James G. Donovan 
. *Arthur G. Klein 
. *Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


Jr. 


. “Jacob K. Javits 

. *Adam C. Powell, Jr, 
. Sidney A. Fine 

. *Isidore Dollinger 

. *Charles A. Buckley 
- *Christopher C. 


McGrath 


. *Ralph W. Gwinn 

. *Ralph A. Gamble 

. *Katharine St. George 
. J. Ernest Wharton 

. *Bernard W. Kearney 
. *William T. Byrne 

. *Dean P. Taylor \ 
. *Clarence E. Kilburn 
. William R. Williams 

. *R. Walter Riehlman 
. “Edwin Arthur Hall 

. *John Taber 

. *W. Sterling Cole 

. *Kenneth B. Keating 

. Harold C. Ostertag 

. William. E. Miller 

. Edmund P. Radwan 

. John C. Butler 

. *Daniel A. Reed 


NORTH CAROLINA 


. *Herbert C. Bonner 
. *John H. Kerr 

. *Graham A. Barden 
. “Harold D. Cooley 

. *Thurmond Chatham 


*Carl T. Durham 
*F, Ertel Carlyle 


. *Charles B. Deane 

. *Robert L. Doughton 
. *Hamilton C. Jones 
. *Woodrow W. Jones 
. *Monroe M. Redden 


NORTH DAKOTA 


At-L. Fred G. Aandahl 


At-L. 


QOorwondre 


*Usher L. Burdick 
OHIO 


. “Charles H. Elston . 
. William E, Hess 

Paul. 
. *William M. McCulloch 
- *Cliff Clevenger = 


Schenck 


*James G, Polk 


r 


27 SOlareace J. Brown 


12. *John M. Vorys 


12. *Ivor D. Fenton 


8. Jackson E. Betts — 
9, FRAZIER REAMS 

10. *Thomas A. Jenkins . 
11. *Walter E. Brehm 


13. *Alvin F. Weichel 
14, William H. Ayres 

15. *Robert T. Secrest 
16. Frank T. Bow 

17. *J. Harry McGregor 
18. *Wayne L. Hays 

19. *Michael J. Kirwan 
20. *Michael A. Feighan 
21. *Robert Crosser 

22. *Frances P. Bolton 
At-L. George H. Bender 


OKLAHOMA 


. George B. Schwabe 
. *William G. Stigler 
. *Carl Albert 

. *Tom Steed 

. John Jarman 

. *Toby Morris 

. *Victor Wickersham 
. Page Belcher 


OREGON 


. *Walter Norblad 

. *Lowell Stockman 
. *Homer D. Angell 
. *Harris Ellsworth 


PENNSYLVANIA 


*William A. Barrett 
*William T. Granahan 
*Hardie Scott 
. *Earl Chudoff 
. *William J. Green, Jr. 
. *Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 
*Benjamin F. James 
. Karl C. King 

. *Paul B. Dague 

10. *Harry P. O’Neill 
11. *Daniel J. Flood 


ONOORWNe 


PObDe 


ioe 


. 


OnDNOorwondr 


13. *George M. Rhodes 
14. Joseph Carrigg® | 
15. Alvin R. Bush / 
16. *Samuel K. McConnell, 
Jr. 
17. *Richard M. Simpson 
18. Walter M. Mumma 
19. *Leon H. Gavin | 
20. *Francis E. Walter — 
21. *James F. Lind ie 
22. *James E. Van Zandt 
23. Edward L. Sittler, Jr. 
24. *Thomas E. Morgan 
25. *Louis E. Graham 
26. *John P. Saylor. 
27. *Augustine B, Kelley 
28. *Carroll D. Kearns 
29, Harmar D. Denny, | Jr. ‘ 
30. *Robert J. Corbett 
31. *James G. Fulton | 
32. *Herman P. Eberha: 
33. Mrs. Frank Buchan 


of John 


.) 
iy 
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b 
_ Agriculture 
_ Agriculture and Forestry 
_ Appropriations : 
_ Armed Services 
Banking and Currency 
_ District of Columbia 
_ Education and Labor 
Expenditures in Exec. Dept.’s 
21D ance 
Foreign Affairs 
Foreign Relations 
use Administration 
fertor and Insular Affairs .... 


a 


: 


. 


. 
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5. 
6. 
‘as 


__ 1#lected in state election of Sept. 11, 1950. 2 Delegate. Does not have a vote. % Resident Commissioner, elected 
- 1948 for 4-year term Popular Democrat. Does not have a vote. 
B. Sullivan (D), who died Jan. 1951. 
wood (D), who was appointed to the Senate Mar. 1951. 
‘Buchanan (D), whe died Apr. 1951. 
_ May 1951. 


: 8 
Under the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, the number of standing commit 
_ of the Senate was reduced from thirty-three to fifteen, and committees of the Ho 
‘Representatives from forty-five to niheteen. The reduction became effective Jan. 3. 


ae 


*Aime J. Forand 
*John E. Fogarty 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


. *L. Mendel Rivers 
. John J. Riley 


W. J. Bryan Dorn 
*Joseph R. Bryson 
*James P. Richards 
*John L. McMiilan 


“SOUTH DAKOTA 
*Harold O. Lovre 


. E. Y. Berry 


TENNESSEE 


B. Carroll Reece 
Howard H. Baker 
*James B. Frazier, Jr. 


. *Albert Gore 
. *Joseph L. Evins 


*J. Percy Priest 
*Pat Sutton 
*Tom Murray 
*Jere Cooper 
*Clifford Davis 


TEXAS 
*Wright Patman 


-*J, M. Combs 


*Lindley Beckworth 
*Sam Rayburn 

*J. Frank Wilson 
*Olin E. Teague 
*Tom Pickett 


8 Elected Nov. 


8. *Albert Thomas 

9. *Clark W. Thompson 
10. *Homer Thornberry 
11. *W. R. Poage 

12. *Wingate H. Lucas 
13. Frank Ikard 2 

14. *John E. Lyle, Jr. 
15. *Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr. 
16, *Ken Regan 

17. *Omar Burleson 

18. Walter E. Rogers 

19. *George H. Mahon 
20. *Paul J. Kilday 

21. *O. C. Fisher 


UTAH 


1. *Walter K. Granger 
2. *Reva Beck Bosone 


VERMONT 
At-L, Winston L. Prouty 


VIRGINIA 


1. *Edward J. Robeson, 
Jr. ' 

*Porter Hardy, Jr. 
*J. Vaughan Gary 
*Watkins M. Abbitt 
*Thomas B. Stanley 
*Clarence G. Burton 
*Burr P. Harrison 
*Howard W. Smith 
*Tom B. Fugate 


WASHINGTON 


*Hugh B. Mitchell 
. *Henry M. Jackson 


SIGNET ea as Coes) 


ie 


12 Hlected Nov. 1951 to serve remainder of term of Edward Breen 


951 
“4 Vacancy caused by death of Karl Stefan (R) in Oct. 1951. 


Committees 
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Congressional Committees 


Source: Congresstonal Dtrectory. 


Members 

s H 
as ie 33 
eer 13 gh merce ..'- 2: 
Eiseetae 21 50 | Judiciary .... 
ae hs Ss 13 38 Labor and Public Welfare 
Lg sai 13 27 
wetees 13 25 | P. O. and Civil Service 
vateee -. 25 | public Works 

i i oy RULES Hie 
vis “gq | Rules and Administration 
ek, hae 13 x Un-American Activities 
ESI 3 22 | Veterans’ Affairs 

13 30 | Ways and Means 


er eee 


House of Representatives—(cont.) 


4 Elected Mar. 1951 to serve remainder of term 
5 Blected Apr. 1951 to serve remainder of term of Thomas R. Under- — 
6 Elected July 1951 to serve remainder of term of ] , 

7 Hlected July 1951 to serve remainder of term of John Kee 
951 to serve remainder of term of Wilson D. Gillette (R), who died Aug. 1951. 
_ Oct. 1951 to serve remainder of term of Frank Fellows (R), who died Aug. 1951. 
mainder of term of Ed Gossett (D), who resigned July 1951. 

_ Albert C. Vaughan (R), who died Sept. 1951. 
‘ ae resigned Sept. 1 


12 Elected Nov. 1951 to serve remainder of term of Harry L. To 


Committees 


Interstate and Foreign Com- 


ee a ce car a) 


8. *Russell V. Mack 
4. *Hal Holmes 

5. *Walt Horan 

6. *Thor C. Tollefson 


WEST VIRGINIA 


. *Robert L. Ramsay x 

. *Harley O. Staggers fa 

. *Cleveland M, Bailey 

*M. G, Burnside eee 

. Mrs. Maude Elizabeth — 

Kee? 

*E. H. Hedrick ae 
WISCONSIN va 

. “Lawrence H. Smith 

- *Glenn R. Davis ae 

*Gardner R. Withrow 

*Clement J. Zablocki 

. Charles J. Kersten 

. William K. Van Pelt 

*Reid F. Murray 

*John W. Byrnes 

. *Merlin Huil - 8 

*Alvin E, O’Konski _ 


WYOMING 
At-L, William H. Harriso 
, - 


7) oOPoObde 
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me 


ALASKA 
*E. L. Bartlett? \ 
HAWAII , 
*Joseph R. Farrington? 
PUERTO RICO 
A. Fernos-Isern3 ie 


ve 


(D), who 
51. 9 Bl 
10 Elected Sept. 1951 to ser’ 


u Elected Nov. 1951 to serve remainder of tel 


ny. 


(D), who resigned ¢ 


Merchant Marine and Fisheries. .. — 
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“UNITED ‘STATES STATISTICS | 


Cesena pite Data 


Source: U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


eastern point: West Quoddy Head, Maine 
enters point: cere Alava, Wash. ... 


888,811 
827,192 
58,560 
13,443 
390,144 
285,580 
529,017 
29,640 


3,022,387 


586,400 


6,454 
3,435 
206 

76 

553 

133 

846 
598,103 
8,620,490 


d inland water area, 


nage ange oF Red River of etm North, 
accession, but in the past somet: con- 
of the Louisiana Purchase. ein 


Philippine Islands, acquired in 1899, b 
oP July 4, 1946. ari ae 


4a Canton, Enderbury, Howland, Jar- 
d Midway Islands; also certain other 
21 sq. mi.). 


-Marlanas, Caroline, and Marshall ; 


ld by Ji apan under mandate. 


14, 495 ££. 


280 ft. below sea love 4 


49° 23’ 04.5” N. lat. 
25° O7 N. lat. 
66° 57’ W. long. 


PN PR ee q 


39° 50’ N. nt 


98° 35’ W. long. 


3,987 mi, 
2,013 mi, 


U.S. Water Area Other 
Than Inland Water 


Atlantic Ocean 
Chesapeake Bay 
Delaware Bay 
Erie, Lake 
Georgia and Juan de Fuca, 
Straits of 
Huron, Lake 
Long Island Sound 
Mexico, Gulf of 
Michigan, Lake 
New York Harbor 
Ontario, Lake 
Pacific Ocean 
Puget Sound 
St. Clair, Lake 
Superior, Lake 


U.S. Population and Area 


Increase over tho 
Population | preceding census 
of continental 


Ee ays ye Number Per cent 


3,929,214 
-} 5,308,483 
7,239,881 
9,638,453 
12,866,020 
17,069,453 
23,191,876 
31,443,321 
39,818,449 
50,155,783 
62,947,714 
| 75,994,575 
.-| $1,972,266 
. .| 105,710,620 
122,775,046 
| 131,689,275 
.| 150,697,361 


867,980 
- 867,980 | 
1,685,865 | 
1,753,588 | 
1,753,588 | 
1,753,588 | 
2,944,337 
2,97 ,965 
2,973,965 

| 2,973,965 | 


1,379,269 
1,931,398 
2,398,572 
3,227,567 
4,203,433 

- 6,122,423 
8,251,445 
8,375,128 

10,337,334 
12,791,931 
13,046,861 

15,977,691. 

13,738,354 

17,064,426 
8,894,229 
19,028,086 - 


2,974,159 | 25.6 
2,973, bce bo 
y i 4 


“Highest, Lowest, Rad eas Aiea in the United States | 


- Source: U.S. Geological Survey. 


gh 


ice :, Average - 
elevation, Elevation, Elevation, 
State ft. Highest point ft. Lowest point ft. + 
fF = ha 
_ Alabama......... 500 Cheaha Mountain, .................. 2,407 | Gulf of Mexico............ Sea level 
ARIZONA. 5 bo. hats 4,100 Humphreys Peaksronscuchoc. vont ce 12,655 | Colorado River............ 100 Y rm 
Arkansas......., 650 ae Mountaineer ces ee ak 2,800 | Ouachita River............ Mints 
Magazine Mountain................. ee 
California eee ty 2,900 Mount Whitneyso\. sovaccvsacds sock. 14,495 | Death Valley.............. 
Colorado.....>... 6,800 Mount Elbertice mace csi tseyeek. 14,431 Arkansas River............ 
~ Connecticut...... 500 NSBdy-- ME Bissell recurs ccrsfets ciate cere 2,380 | Long Island Sound........ Sea level } 
Delaware........ 60 Centerville es te ht 440 | Atlantic Ocean........-... | Sea level — 
1S CORRS Sn eee 150 fenteytown2oe <aiio. <=, OLE wr cence 420 | Potomac River............ Sealevel 
Flefida.......... 100 Sec. 30) TEN RZOWS. 2 ef. 2%. ae eee 345 | Atlantic Ocean............] Sealevel 
Georgia.......... 600 Brasstown:Baldivn.. «2-505 co nec. 4,784 |} Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level | 
FGANO Serene ies 5,000 BorahtiPéak.cnesccwscdacckectenec.. 12}655'~ | Snake ‘River... . ..seceseene 720) 
Minois...0.5 22. 600 Charles: Mounds ceccsch.s te packs 1,241 | Mississippi River..s....... 279 
Indiana..,....... 700 Greensfork Township................ 7,240),|OhioRiver...-= epee 320 
HOW Geek foe 1,100 {n'OsceolacCounty2-.. so..-een. cn 1,675 | Mississippi River.......... 480 
Kansas............ 2,000 [neRlSSHRAS Wise reer os ctet eee ae 4,135 | Verdigris River............ 700 +". 
Kentucky........ 750 Big Black Mountain................. 4,150 Mississippi River.......... ‘25T a 
Louisiana........ 100 DriskthiMountatnaeecen te of cas.cnince 535 | New Orleans...... NR cin os Sta 
BeMain@s: 0s... 600 Mount Katahdinitese.c8 22... sence. 5,268 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
_ Maryland......-. 350 Backbone Mountain................. 3,360 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
Massachusetts... 500 MotntiGreylockss.4.22. wise s oes sn 3,491 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
se Michigan....2.... 900 Porcupine Mountains................ 2,023:-4\-Lake' Erie’. ss seaeeeeeneee aye : ; 
Minnesota....... 1,200 MlisqualiiHills¢<crtcas. derateco acento 2,230 Lake Superior............. = 602 
_ Mississippi....... 300 Woodall Mountain..........,........- 806 | Gulf of Mexico............ Sea level 
mMissourl. ...0....... 800 Taum Sauk Mountain............... 1,772 | St. Francis River.......... { | 
Montana......... 3,400 GranitesPeak Reevtlcesreets s «ate wales sale 12,850 | Kootenai River............ 
Nebraska........ 2,600 Epworth Township.................. 5,340 
mNeVada.... 256... 5,500 Boundary Peak, White Mountains 13,145 | Colorado River............ 
New Hampshire..} 1,000 Mount Washington.................. 6,288 
New Jersey...... 250 HighiPoint cepacia cians ie sicitecter 1,801 
» ‘New Mexico...... 5,700 Wheeler Peaks xs eet cathe sc 13,151 
New York........ 1,000 Mount: Marcyccaecte. artaas syeuenrsriert. §,344 
North Carolina... 700 Mount) Mitchellsiiomaaee sce. onotes 6,684 
_ North Dakota. . 1,900 Black Butte stat stax trata hs eeinces 3,468 
BUG siete. 0 vise 850 Campboll-Bilts...caaaecs sea% tay cere 1,550 
~Oklahoma........ 1,300 Black’ Mesa.’ cree eens ete 4,978 
Oregons. ..24..... 3,300 MGuint Hood heer nitteste ai siere nce 11,245 i 
- Pennsylvania... 500 Mt. Davis, Negro Mountains. .......... 3,213 Delaware River............ L 
Rhode Island:.... 200 JOrimotheHillimecss come te tae et se ce 812 | Atlantic Ocean............ 
; South Carolina... 350 Sassafras Mountain................. 3,560 | Atlantic Ocean............ 
_ South Dakota....] 2,200 Harney)-Peakirocsmecuxtcceene ceca 3 7,242 | Big Stone Lake........... 
Tennessee....... 900 Clingmans Domeé.<o. $e. 0e-Sene 6,642 Mississippi River.......... 
LO- CESS 1,700 Gliadalupe:Peakoict diac accaeet 8,751 | Gulf of Mexico............ 
LE) 6,100 KingsPoak's..crrateate csitte sneer: 13,498 Beaverdam Creek......... 
4 Vermont......... 1,000 Mount Mansfield.................... 4,393 | Lake Champlain.......... : 
Virginia ih anaes 950 Mount, Rogersen a. ta seit cetsic ontats 5,720 | Atlantic Ocean........... 
_ Washington...... 1,700 Mount: Rainier. ase cna aeecg yeas 14,408 | Pacific Ocean,........... , 
West Virginia..... 1,500 SPruces KOON weer racine sie tes 4,860 | Potomac River......... Ae 
- Wisconsin badeoad _ 1,050 Sugarbush Hill wverictaeeeot sl eermae™ 1,951 | Lake Michigan............ ‘ 
Wyoming........ 6,700 Gannett Peak.............. go 13,785 Belle Fourche River........| 
4 __ * Below sea level. ; = 
ye _ Forest Resources of the United States 


_ The forests of the United States include 
over 800 different kinds of trees and still 
cover millions of acres. But since the days 
1en half of the United States was forest, 
ie amount of commercial forest land has 

Cheaasd by about half, and the condition 
ot many of the remaining forests has 
jeteriorated badly, necessitating a forest 

bilitation program, 

hd j 


Source: U.S. Forest Service. 


Old growth 


~ Pole timber 


ala) ee eYarye ce audlis a Nie al 


Second-growth saw timber .. 


Seedling and sapling area ... 
Poorly stocked and denuded 


2 0 oe Sile fe 2 wlete mem be 


i 2 Mountain Peaks in the U.S. Over 14, 000 Feet “Above Sea Level 


Source: U.S. Geological Survey. nel 
OES, 


State County 
California Tulare-Inyo 
Colorado Lake 
Colorado Lake 
Washington Pierce 

Harvard Colorado Chaffee 
Villiamson California Inyo 
Colorado Chaffee 
Colorado Costilla-Huerfano-Alamosa 
Colorado Hinsdale a 
tone Peak : Colorado -Custer-Saguache 
‘Lincoln Colorado Park 
y Colorado Clear Creek-Summit 
Colorado Clear Creek-Summit 
Colorado Clear Creek 
Colorado Gunnison-Pitkin 
Colorado Boulder 
Colorado Summit 
Colorado Dolores 
California Fresno 
Colorado Chaffee 
California Alpine-Mono 
Colorado Park 
California Inyo 
Colorado - — Chaffee 
Colorado Chaffee 
Colorado . Chaffee 
Colorado Park 
California Fresno 
California Siskiyou 
Colorado Pitkin 
Washington Pierce 
Colorado Saguache 
Colorado . Ouray 
Colorado Park-Lake 
Colorado: . ‘ Custer-Saguache 
Colorado Costilla 
Washington Pierce 
Colorado.) .. ~ El Paso 
Colorado ' Saguache 
Colorado Custer — 
Colorado La Plata 
Colorado La Plata 
Colorado Pitkin-Gunnison 
Colorado Chaffee 
Colorado Costilla-Las Animas 
Colorado La Plata 
California Fresno-Iuyo | 
Colorado Hinsdale 
Colorado Clear Creek 
California Tulare 
California Fresno 
Colorado Costilla 
Colorado » Park-Lake 
* Colorado Saguache 
Colorado San Miguel 
California Tulare 
California . » Tulare 
Colorado Hinsdale 
Colorado Hinsdale-Ouray 
Colorado : Hinsdale 
Colorado Pitkin 
enw Onlifornia  . Tulare-Inyo 
- 34-Colorado: ek Pitkin 


Rivers of the U. S. 

JAMES (340 mi.): 
Jackson R. and Cowpasture R. in Virginia 
to Chesapeake Bay. 


LITTLE COLORADO (300 mi.) : 
Apache Co. in Arizona to Colorada R. 


(300 or more miles long) 


ALABAMA (315 mi.): From junction of. 


Tallapoosa R. and Coosa R. in Alabama to 
junction with Tombigbee R. to form Mo- 
bile R. and Tensaw R. 

'  ALLEGHENY (325 mi.): From _ Potter 
Co. in Pennsylvania to junction with 
Monongahela R. at Pittsburgh to form 
Ohio R. 3 

AREANSAS (1,450 mi.): From Lake Co. 
in Colorado to Mississippi R. in Arkansas. 
—~ BIG BLACK (330 mi.): From Webster 
Co. in Mississippi to Mississippi R. 

- BIGHORN (336 mi.): From junction of 
Popo Agie R. and Wind R. in Wyoming 
to Yellowstone R. in Montana. 

BRAZOS (870 mi.): From junction of 
Salt Fork and Clear Fork in Texas to Gulf 

of Mexico. 

CANADIAN (906 mi.): From Colfax Co. 
in New Mexico to Arkansas R. in Okla- 
homa. 

_ CEDAR (329 mi.): From south central 
Minnesota to Iowa R. in Iowa. 

CHATTAHOOCHEE (410 mi.): From 
Towns Co. in Georgia to junction with 
Flint R. to form Apalachicola R. 

CIMARRON (600 mi.): From Colfax Co. 
in New Mexico to Arkansas R. in Okla- 
homa. 

‘CLARK FORK (c. 300 mi.): From Silver 
Bow Co. in Montana to Pend Oreille Lake 
in Idaho. 

COLORADO (1,450 mi.): From Grand 
Co. in Colorado to Gulf of California in 
Mexico. 

“COLORADO (840 mi.): From Dawson 
Co. in Texas to Matagorda Bay. 

COLUMBIA (1,270 mi.): From Columbia 
Lake in British Columbia to Pacific Ocean 
between Oregon and Washington. 

_. CONNECTICUT (407 mi.): From Con- 
necticut Lakes in New Hampshire to Long 

Island Sound in Connecticut. 

CUMBERLAND (687 mi.): From junc- 
tion of forks in Harlan Co. in Kentucky to 
Ohio R. 

DAKOTA (Sometimes called JAMES) 
“(710 mi.): eFrom Wells Co. in North 
Dakota to Missouri R. in South Dakota. 
DES MOINES (327 mi.): From junction 
of forks in Humboldt Co. in Iowa to Missis- 
sippi R. 

_ GILA (c. 630 mi.) : From southwest New 

Mexico to Colorado R. in Arizona. 

GREEN (360 mi.): From Lincoln Co, in 
Kentucky to Ohio R. in Indiana. 

_ GREEN (730 mi.): From Sublette Co. 

‘3 Wyoming to Colorado R. in Utah. 

Bie HUDSON (306 mi.): From Essex Co. in 
vevy York to Upper New York Bay between 

aRork and New "bags iat 


From junction of 


From 


LITTLE MISSOURI (560 mi.): From 
northeast Wyoming to Missouri R. in = 
North Dakota. 

MILK (625 mi.): From Glacier Co. in 
Montana to Missouri R. ‘2 

MINNESOTA (332 mi.): From Big Stone — 
Lake between Minnesota and South Da- 
kota to Mississippi R. at St. Paul. an 

MISSISSIPPI (2,470 mi.): Frem Lake 
Itasca in Minnesota to Gulf of Mexico. in 
Louisiana. 

MISSOURI (2,475 mi.): From junction ’ 
of Jefferson R., Madison R., and Gallatin — 
R. in Montana to Mississippi R. near St. — 
Louis. 

NEOSHO (460 mi.) : 
Kansas to Arkansas. R. in Oklahoma, , 

NIOBRARA (431 mi.): From Niobrara — 
Co. in Wyoming to Missouri R. in Nebraska, 

NORTH CANADIAN (760 mi.): From 
Union Co. in New Mexico to Canadian ‘Bay 
in Oklahoma. 

NORTH PLATTE (618 mi.): From Jac! 
son Co. in Colorado to junction wi 
So. Platte R. in Nebraska to form Platte ] 

NUECES (338 mi.) : From near Edwar 
Real Co. border in Texas to Nueces Ba 3 

OHIO (981 mi.): From junction of 
Allegheny R. and Monongahela RFR. at 
Pittsburgh to Mississippi R. between a 
nois and Kentucky. 

OSAGE (500 mi.): From junction ¢ 
Elm ‘Creek and Onion Creek in Kan 
to Missouri R. in Missouri. 

OUACHITA (605 mi.): From Polk Co. 
Arkansas to Black R. in Louisiana. 

PEARL (490 mi.): From Neshoba C 
Mississippi to Gulf of Mexico bety 
Mississippi and Louisiana. 

PECOS (735 mi.) : From Mora Co. in New 
Mexico to Rio Grande in Texas. om 

PLATTE (310 mi.): From> junction of 
North Platte R. and South Platte ] 


From Morris Co. in — 


- 


PLATTE (c. 300 mi.): on 
in Iowa to Missouri R. in Missouri. 


POWDER (375 mi.): From junctio 
forks .in Johnson Co. in Wyoming 
Yellowstone R. in Montana. iPS 


RED (1,018 mi.) : From junction of : 
in Tillman Co. in Oklahoma to MISSIS 
R. in Louisiana. 


RED (Sometimes called RED RI 
THE NORTH) (c. 310 mi.): From j jax 
of Otter Tail R. and Bois de Stour 
Minnesota to Lake Winnipeg in, 


"REPUBLICAN (445 mi.): From eastern 


Colorado to junction with Smoky Hill R. 


in. Kansas to form Kansas R. = 
RIO GRANDE (1,800 mi.): From San 


an Co. in Colorado to Gulf of Mexico ~ 


etween Texas and Mexico. 
- ROANOKE (380 mi.) : From Rene tiok, of 
orks in Montgomery Co. in Virginia to 
}emarle Sound in North Carolina, 
OCK (300 mi.): From Washington Co. 
Wisconsin to Mississippi R. in Illinois. 
SABINE (380 mi.): From junction of 
Ks in Hunt Co, in Texas to Sabine Lake 
een Texas and Louisiana. 
SACRAMENTO (382 mi.): From Siski- 
you Co. in California to Suisun Bay. 
I SAINT FRANCIS (425 mi.): From Iron 
Cc n Missouri to Mississippi R. in Arkan- 


:ALMON (420 mi.): 
‘Idaho to Snake R. 


AN JOAQUIN (350 mi.) : From junction 
Ks in Madera Co. in California to 


on / JUAN (360 mi.): From Archuleta 


From Custer Co. 


0. | Colorado to Colorado R. in Utah. 
Zs 
“SAVANNAH (314 mi.): From junction of 
aloo R. and Seneca R. in South Caro- 

o Atlantic Ocean between Georgia 
outh Carolina. ; 
KY HILL (540 mi.) : From Cheyenne 
Colorado to junction with Republi- 
in Kansas to form Kansas R. 


SNAKE a, 038 et 


‘National Park in Wyoming to Columbia R. 


in Washington. <a 
SOUTH PLATTE (424 mi.): From Parks ‘ 
Co. in Colorado to junction with North — 
Platte R. in Nebraska to form Platte R. 
SUSQUEHANNA (444 mi.): From otceeae 
Co. in Néw York to Chesapeake Bay in 
Maryland. ; 
TALLAHATCHIE (301 mi.) : From Tippah | 
Co. in Mississippi to junction with Yalo- 
busha R. to form Yazoo R. -_ 
TENNESSEE (652 mi.): From junction” 
of Holston R. and French Broad R. near — 
Knoxville to Ohio R. in Kentucky. e 
TOMBIGBEE (409 mi.): From junction | 
of forks near Amory, Mississippi, to junc- 
tion with Alabama-R. in Alabama to form 
Mobile R. and Tensaw R. ; 
TRINITY (360): From junction of sorkalh 
in Kaufman Co. in Texas to Galveston Bay. — 
WABASH (475 mi.): From Darke Co. in 
Ohio to Ohio R. between Illinois and 
Indiana. | 
WASHITA (500 mi.): From Hemphill co. ; 
in Texas to Red R. in Oklahoma. : 
WHITE (690 mi.): From Madison Co. 
in Arkansas to Mississippi R. & 
WISCONSIN (480 mi.): From Vilas Co, 
in Wisconsin to Mississippi R. ¥, 
YELLOWSTONE (671 mi.): From Park 


Co. in Wyoming to Missouri R. in North 
Dakota. 


Abbreviations of the States 


Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York : 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 


- Wisconsin 


11 e more than one abbreviation is given, the first is the one preferred by the Uv. 8. Post O 


, fat 


addresses. The eSeaena tion (none) means the arise on ae vee "otate Boy be « 


ee 


F feat F ~e : i ’ ner 
U.S. el, ae sigh ras th a ata aay 
= ou E ea in 
a « . ~s a i 
; ee Wee. Ach eal es raat : . was 
ays Climate of Selected U. S. Cities 
ae ‘ ; Source: U.S. Weather Bureau. 
Average 2 ee 
Re annual A ! “Average | 
3 Average mean temperature, F, precipi- anata pe a 
; Gi |TAcaRIGR as cee Pc eeation, snowfall, | % possible 
State and city Jan. July Annual inches inches sunshine humidity é 
Alabama: Mobile.............. 52.2 81.8 67.6 62.46 0.2 64 : 
Montgomery.............. 49.2 81.6 65.8 51.56 Ly 64 
Arizona: Phoenix.............. 51.8 90.5 70.4 7.66. Trace 85 
‘ Arkansas: Little Rock. ......... 43.0 82.3 62.4 | 48.25 4.7 62 
- California: Fresno............. ABT i) 82:0 63.3 9.41, AI 78 
: OSIANGCIES: 7. eie cutee pS 55.4 70.6 63.0 15.13 Trace 720 
Bee Sav FLANciscO... 2: occ. <5 47.8 60.8 55.7 17.52 Trace -” “66 
--Colorade: Denver.............. 30.6 72.5 §0.5 14.00 55.3 67 
—D.C.: Washington............. 34.7 | 77.1 5516 42.06 20.3 57 
Florida: Jacksonville........... 56.2 81.9 69.4 51.45 Trace 62 
BRN ATI Ss oe ae cfete cir s scores oe 68.3 81.5 Bee oct 55.56 Trace 67 
_ Georgia: Atlantan. cc ecizessc.s a 43.6 78.6 ~ 61.5 AR ST 2.2 61 
mibdanO: -BOISOL:.......25.0.000-505 26.7 74.1 50.8 11.73 20.3 64 
“illincis: Chicago's. ea. jociets a 25.0 73.3 49.5 32.94 * 33.4 §9 
_ Indiana: Indianapolis.......... 28.4 75.7 §2.7 * 39.90 20.7 57 
“towa: Des Moines............. 21.2 76.1 50:0 31.77 32.3 ~ 60 
Kansas: Wichita............. es 31.9 80.0 56.6 39.33 14.0 68 
Kentucky: Louisville........... 34.8 78.5 57.0 42.76 1315 hla ac DS een 
Louisiana: New Orleans........ 55.1 82.6 69.7 60.46 a2, 59/5 
Maine: EAStHORt. st sieeccceee a PAL 60:4 41.9 39.03 70.9 50 
~ Massachusetts: Boston......... 28.6 72.2 50.0 40.51 43.0 57 
Michigan: DGtroltfee8s feat al 25.1 72.7 48.7 31.65 39.2 52 
—___ Saulte Ste. Marie.......... i4.5 64.0 39.8 39.06 82.7 4575 
Minnesota: Minneapolis........ 13:30 73.1 45.0 26.79 41.4 56 
_ Mississippi: Vicksburg........ : 43.6 81.3 65.8 * 51.70 ey 62 
_ Missouri: Kansas City.......... 29.9 79.3 55.4 36.32 20.8 64 
BSI EOUIS...cvccece- sie. ss 32.4 79.8 56.6 2 139:2 7) 17.4 59 
4 jontana: Helena.............. 20.0 67.7 43.7 12.636 Ob ges 58 
MMHOSICIY sauce. cigersie ays.alos 17.1 74.3 45.9 13.17 Rye 63 
“Nebraska: North Platte........ 23.8 74.9 49.5 18.30 25.4 68. 
BOTAN. ¢. crateie.ceie <iets «0 Fehsie O22. 774 51.1 27.88 28.3 62 
Nevada: Winnemucca.......... 27.9 71:9 «|. 48.8. |. --8.54 28.1 73 
lew Jersey: Atlantic City...... 34.0 72.3 5310 geal Oe meme 14.9 - 60 
New Mexico: Albuquerque...... 33:80 lee DRS o 56.0. 8.91 9.2. 76 
boon 0 eae 23.7 724 48,3 36.77 50.4 §3 
SOGE aos Svea 31.6 The LVAyE 42.87 30.8 60 
Meee ROCNESICT: 2 vip 5 5.0 010 Sieve s 25.1 7A 47.8 32.86 ALE! Be aM | 
North Carolina: Asheville....... 39.1 73.1 ° 56.3.5: 38.19 11.1 By 
MERCH ON 5 5 curs aye cic sets oleae = 42.4 Cpe 60.4 46.62 ne, 60 " 
lorth Dakota: Eismarck....... 8.2 70.6 41.1 16.40 34.8 58 
Ohio: Cleveland............... 24.7 71.9 48.7 33.82 ALA ‘51 
- OhMahoma: Oklahoma City...... 37.4 81.3 60.2. 31.86 78 ili / 
Oregon: Portland.............. 39.3. 67.6 53.7 42.13 12.7 46 
Pennsylvania: Harrisburg....... 30.5 75.1 52.6 37.62 31.6 56 
PRT RICSDUNSM os cress eee ee 31.1 74.3 52.6 36.10» 34.2 49 
jouth Carolina: Charleston. .... 50.6 ~~ 81.6 66.2 47.54 a 66 
South Dakota: Huron.......... 12.6 73.0 44.5 19.50 29.0 62 
i 39.4 79.4 59.4 46.47 ke 59% 
33.1 75.9 54.6 - 2+ 20:99 20.6 77 
44.7 81.9 63.8 8.76 rai) 80 
46.0 84.0 65.7 32.22 2.6 67 
§3.5 83.2 69:3. fh 4613 . rw 59 h 
7A ae 76.1 52:0 \° | - 16.07 54.4 69: A 
srmont: Burlington........... 18.6 AU Olena, 44.7 32.20 6.1 46 
‘Virginia: Norfolk...!.......... 41.9 785 | 59.8 45.26 * 3/931 61 
ichmond:............60-. 28.3 78.0 58.4 41.84 12.7 60 
ie Bee es Rh NGA Ae 52.09 89 *33.60 11.7 43 
IGPOKANG Sa. s% Avec eau rs 26.9 70.3 | 484 _ 16.05 37.2 * 58 
st Virginia: Parkersburg..... 33.6 75.3 544 39.12 i 248 48 
Nisconsin: Madison............ 17.6 72.6 46.1 31.18 37.8 53 
Wyoming: Cheyenne. . . nite eaide nen 67.4 ae) 44.9 yen Faia 57.3 if 66 ys 
= SHATIT Tinea TST ae aR re Oe ee 


Coastline of the United States 


Source; U.S. Const and Geodetic Survey. 


Lengths in statute miles 


General 
coastline* 


Tidal 
shoreline, 
generalt 


Tidal 
shoreline, 
detailedt 


£,097 
1,190 
312 
908 


2,410 
12,877 


3,478 
131 
1,519 
384 
618 
1,85) 
1,792 
89 
381 
3,190 
3,315 
3,375 
2,876 

2,344 
3,035 
28,377 


5,391 
607 
359 

7,721 

3,353 


17,437 


3,427 
1,410 
3,026 


7,863 
53,677 


al 
nts made with unit measure of 30 minutes of 
ym charts as near scale of 1:1 200,000 as possible. 
ne of bays and sounds is included to point. where 
ww to width of unit measure, and distance across 


oint is included. 


+ Measurements made with 


ure of 3 statute miles on charts of 1:200,000 
000 scale when available. Shoreline’ of bays, 


© width of 3 statute miles, and distance 
t Figures obtained in 
recording measure on largest scale maps 
nm available. Shoreline of bays, sounds and 


point is included. 


| 1927 


} 1930 


: ‘Arrival ae aepercars. 


of Aliens 
Source: Immig. & Naturalization Service. | 


Aliens 
ad- 
mitted * 


Aliens 
de- 


Year partedf 


Excess 
of ad- 
missions 


Aliens 
de- 


barred ~ 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


621,576 
978,163 
432,505 
673,406 
879,302 
458,435 
496,105 
538,001 
500,631 
479,327 
446,214 
280,679 
174,871 
150,728 
163,904 
179,721 
190,899 
' 231,884 
252,697 
268,331 
208,788 


428,062 
426,931 
345,334 
200,586 
216,745 
225,490 
227,755 
253,508 
274,356 
252,498 
272,425 
290,916 
287,657 
243,802 
177,172 
189,050 
193,284 
224,582 
222,614 
201,409 
166.164 


1928 
1929 


1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


193,514 
552,132 
87,121 
472,820 
662,557 

232,945 | 
268,351 
284,493 
226,275 
226,829 
173.789 
—10,237 


— 112,786 


—93,074 
~13,268 
—9,229 
— 2,385 
7,302 
30,083 
66,922 
42,624 


1941 
1942 
1943... ... 


111,238 
104,842 
142,192 
202,368 
312,190 
513,597 
645,576 
635,589 
676,024 


1949 
1950 


151,784 


88,477 
74,552 
58,722 
84,409 


- 93,362 


204,353 
323,422 


448,218 


430,089 
456,689 


63,307 
36,685 
46,120 
57,783 

~ 109,004 

107,837 
190,175 
198,358 
205,500 
219,335 


11,795 
13,779 
13,731 
20,619 
30,284 
25,390 
20,550 
19,755 
18,839 
18,127 

8,233 

9,744 

7,064 

5,527 


5,384 


5,558 
7,000 
8,076 
8,066 
6/498 
5,300 
2,929 
1,833 
1,495 
1,642 
2,341 
2,942 


4345. 
3,661 
6,409 
9,495 
10,904 
11,662 _ 
11,625 
12,908 
16,631 
18,142 


19,426 


19,865 


4771 18 
4,905 


3,834 


3,571 


water included to head of tide-water, or 


* Immigrants and nonimmigrants. 
2 they narrow to width of 100 feet. 


+ Emigrants and nonemigrants. 


_Estimated i Eee of the U. ia 1940- 51 


Including “Including | 
armed forces | armeJ forces 
in U. 8. overseas 


Including 
ar.nel foress 
overseas 


Toelu ding 
armed forces 
in U.S. 


—_—__—_— 


Civihan 
only 


Civilian 
Date only 


*31,391,999:! 


31,642,009 
_.| 131,874,000 
_| 13,556,000 
.| 131,976,000 
| 130,854,000 

128,779,000 

...| 127,415,000 
.,.} 127,141,000 
.| 126,606,090 
..| 27,198,000 
...| 127,571,000 

133, 342,000 


figure minus estimate of at armed forces in continental U. 8. 


131,633,275! 


131,936,099 
132,536,002 
133,058,099 
133,692,009 
133,752,000 
134,032,000 
133,971,000 
133,585,000 
132,622,000 
131,824,000 
132,137,000 
136,923,000 


131,820,000 


132,114,009 
132,776,000 
133,377,000 
134,135,000 
134,831,000 
135,838,000 
136,719,000. 
137,641,000 


138,390,009 | 


139,234,000 
132,934,000 
140,666,000 


138,394,000 
140,968,000 
142,595,000 
144,058,000 
145,171,000 
146,330,000 
147,512,000 
148,991,000, 
149,634,0001 
150,208,000 
150,659,000 


July 1, 1946 
Jan. 1, 1947 
July 1, 1947 
Jan. 1, 1948 
July 1, 1948 
Jan, 1, 1949 
July 1, 1949...... 
Jan. 1, 1950 
Apr. 1, 1950 
July 1, 1950 
Jan. 1, 1951 
July. 1, 1951 


139,893,099 
141,886,000 
143,375,000 
144,868,000 
146,045,000 


147.370,000 


148,558,000 
150,039,000 
150,697,361 

- 151,240,099 


147 petit 
149,149,009 
3 


2 


152,365,099 |’ 


2 Census figure, 3 Census figui 


‘med forces overseas. All estimated figures are provisional. 


ar N' Figures he dates bet 
Ke, our. ‘have been cayh sc trom those earlier issued, Source: Uv. 


8. Bureau of the { 


u i iphanagrsah 


Ss) au s. Decpulition. by States, 1790 to 1950 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, 


Alghama)ss..0.. 004 Mans 
Arkansas eee rae 


CENTER Ramee eee 
ULI OS ie ss sore caeed 


RORTUCKY re wil padae ee yes 
_ ECTS ESTE Soe 


NMaryland:).scoc.0..¢...07 
‘Massachusetis.......:... 
NGHICA rece cones. 
moe Mississipph..<. 2.0.2... 
MEMEWISSOHTI = Eo kon. cas oss" 
New Hampshire.......... 
New Jersey.............. 
Now: Yorke. ca foes nc 


Pennsylvania............ 
meeRnode Island. .......2... 


MMMICR Wi aictartrs acs tae ess s 
meeWisconsin.’......... Bia.;. 


Alabama........... peat. 
_Arizona,..,. 3 kobuotogen 
Arkansas...............- 


v 


BerColorados. 045. c.ce0s de 


"4 MONtUCKY ia cuisines oeeies 


: MOUISLAN As). fa se ainlo,aehc' els 


; _ Maryland UA, Rothe atiuct 
_ Massachusetts........... 
BER MICHIZAN: 527. sciaes oe-c ye 
_. Minnesota,....... 

A Mississippi... 


BeMontanas ccioF hive voc - 


ee er eT 


Fee error eneees 


Bo 


BVGSOUSL, ewe )di2/os sim ates : 


Sonera) 


59,096 


319,728 
378,787 


141,885 
184,139 
340,120 
393,751 
434,373 

68,825 
249,073 

35,691 

85,425 
747,610 


92,597 


370,792 
91,532 
51,687 

~ $7,445 

906,185 

851,470 

988,416 


192,214 ° 


982,405 
517,762 
583,169 
583,034 
994,514 
397,654 

6,077 


317,976 
489,555 
61,547 


_ 3,097,394 


869,039 


1800 


151,719 
341,548 
422,845 


183,858 
211,149 
589,051 
478,103 

45,365 
602,365 

69,122 
345,591 
105,602 
154,465 
880,200 


435.450 
379,994 


34,277 


460,147 
112,216 
75,080 
140,424 
1,057,286 
1,711,951 
1,350,428 
674,913 
107,206 
1,155,684 
708,002 
628,279 
687,049 
1,231,066 
749,113 
172,023 
791,305 
a 182,0 12 


3,880,735 


992,622 


406,511 
76,556 
228,705 
380,546 
472,040 
4,762 
40,352 
19,723 
214,460 
245,562 
959,049 
555,500 
230,760 
810,091 
76,931 
415,115 
261,727 
217,895 
974,600 


1870 
* 996,992 


9,658 


484,471 


~ 560,247 


39,864 
~ 537,454 


125,015 ° 


131,700 
187,748 
1,184,109 
14,999 
2,539,891 
1,680,637 
1,194,020 
364,399 
1,321,011 
726,915 
626,915 
780,894 
1,457,351 
1,184,059 
439,706 
827,922 
1,721,295 
20,595 
122,993 
42,491 
318,300 

» 906,096 
91,874 
4,382,759 
1,071,361 


po 2,05 


1820 


127,901 
14,273 
275,248 
72,749 


340,989 
55,211 
147,178 
564,317 
153,407 
298,335 
407,350 
523,287 
8,896 
75,448 
66,586 
244,161 
277,575 
1,372,812 
638,829 
581,434 
1,049,458 
83,059 
502,741 
422,823 
235,981 
1,065,366 


1880 


1,262,505 
40,440 
802,525 
864,694 
194,327 
622,700 
146,608 
177,624 
269,493 
1,542,180 
32,610 
3,077,871 
1,978,301 
1,624,615 
996,096 
1,648,690 
939,946 
648,936 
934,943 
1,783,085 
1,636,937 
780,773 
1,131,597 
2,168,380 
39,159 


«452,402 © 


'* 62,266 
346,991 
1,131,116 
119,565 


5,082,871 


1,399,750 


» 36,909 


——————$—_—<$———— | $$ ]| | ——— ) qu | um —_ 


-———$g— | ——— —| qe | ome i | ccc 


| 


“1,444,933 
6,003,174 - 


1830 1840 


309,527 
30,388 
297,675 
76,748 
39,834 
34,730 
516,823 
157,445 
343,031 
687,917 
215,739 
399,455 
447,040 
610,408 
31,639 
136,621 
140,455 
269,328 
320,823 
1,918,608 
737,987 
937,903 
1,348,233 

97,199 
581,185 
681,904 
280,652 

1,211,405 | 


590,756 
97,574 
309,978 = 
78,085 
43,712 
54,477. 
691,392 
476,183 
685,866 
43)11 2 
779,828 
352,411 
501,793 
470,019 
737,699 
212,267 


~ "108,830. 
594,398 
: 829,210 “ 
291,948. A 
1,239,797 
30,945 


1890 


1,513,401 
88,243 
1,128,211 
1,213,398 
413,249 
746,258 ' 
168,493 
230,392. 
391,422 
1,837,353 
88,548 — 
3,826,352 
2,192,404 
1,912,297 
1,428,108 
1,858,635 
1,118,588 
661,086 
1,042,390 
2,238,947 
2,093,890 
1,310,283 
1,289,600 
2,679,185 
142,924 
1,062,656 
47,355 
376,530 


160,282 


1,617,949 | 
190,983 | 


1850 


ONG eeieassanse ee 1,980,329 
paesirehe-es palais oes 13,294 
Rape Lele pike. 2,311,786 
Beet ois ahs le'sie] 147,545 
Ceara ea 668,507 
AGL eI OENE 1,002,717 
Af S sce 212,592 
Rs RaaE a ojcisieies © 11,380 
SSN SAC EL AGS Oe OOo 314,120 
Bae Fass eiclsi is. sere 1,421,661 
Bates v ajo state 305,391 

~ 1910 Rank 
2,138,093 18 
204,354 45 
1,574,449 25 
2,377,949 12 
799,024 32 
Pestes 1,114,756 31 
Saabs 202,322 46 
estate 331,069. .. 
Ries aighe deats 752,619 , 33 
SCN 2,609,121 10 
aes 325,594 44 
Wee byes 5,638,591 3 
~2,700,876 9 
2,224,771 15 
stale. 1,690,949 22 
2,289,905 14 
1,656,388 24 
742,371 = 34 
1,295,346 27 
3,366,416. 6 
2,810,173 8 
,.| 2,075,708 19 
Ohl liek 
3,293,335 7 
376,053 40 
1,192,214 29 
71,875 = 48 
Saat 430,572 39 
2,537,167 11 
327,301 43 
.-| 9,113,614 1 
2,206,287 16 
feo 7,056) =37 
4,767,121 4 
1,657,155 23 
672,765 35 
7,665,111 2 
542,610 38 
1,515,400 26 
~ 583,888 36 
2,184,789 17 
3,896,542 o 
Me t37G,d0L3, 41 
y »355)956 +1 42 
2,061,612. 20 
1,141,990; 30 
1/224;119). 28 
2,333,860 13 
145,965 47 


1860 
2,339,511 


4,837 
1,109,801 
604,215 
40,273 


315,098 ~ 


1,596,318 
11,594 


1920 


2,348,174 
334,162 
1,752,204 
3,426,861 
939,629 
1,380,631 
223,003 
437,571 
968,470 
2,895,832 
431,866 
6,485,280 
2,930,390 
2,404,021 
1,769,257 
2,416,630 
1,798,509 
768,014 
1,449,661 
3,852,356 
3,668,412 
2,387,125, 
1,790,618 
3,404,055 
548,889 
1,296,372 
77,407 
443,083 


3,155,900 


360,350 
10,385,227 
2,559, 123 
646,872 
5,759,394, 


2,028,283 


783,389 
8,720,017 
604,397 
1,683,724 
636,547 
2,337,885 
4,663,228 
449,396 
352,428 


2,309,187 


1,356,621 
1,463,701 
2,632,067 

194,402 


Rank 


6 Nam taneecet one 


~ 90,923 
3,521,951 
217,353 
705,606 
11,776 
1,258,520 
818,579 
86,786 
330,551 
1,225,163 
23,955 
442,014 
1,054,670 
9,118 


1930 


» 2,646,248 


435,573 
1,854,482. 


5,677,251 
1,035,791 
1,606,903 
238,380 
486,869 
1,468,211 
2,908,506 
445,032 
7,630,654 
3,238,503 
2,470,939 


1,880,999 


2,614,589 
2,101,593 

797,423 
1,631,526 
4,249,614 
4,842,325 


2,563,953. 
| 2,009,821 


3,629,367 
537,606 
1,377,963 
91,058 
465,293 


4,041,334 


423,317 
12,588,066 
3,170,276 
680,845 
6,646,697 
2,396,040 
953,786 
9,631,350 
687,497 
1,738,765 
692,849 
2,616,556 
5,824,715 


507,847. 


359,611 


2,421,851. 


1,563,396 
1,729,205 
~ 2,939,006 


225,565 


[> 1880 


3,198,062 
174,768 
4,282,891 
276,531 
995,577 
98,268 
1,542,359 
1,591,749 
143,963 
332,286 
1,512,565 
75,116 
618,457 
1,315,497 
20,789 
Rank| 1940 
15 | 2,832,961 
43 499,261 
25 | 1,949,387 
6 | 6,907,387 
33 | 1,123,296 
29 | 1,709,242: 
46 266,505 
is 663,091 
31 | 1,897,414 
14 | 3,123,723 
42 524,873 
3 | 7,897,241 
11 | 3,427,796 
19 | 2,538,268 
24 | 1,801,028 
17 | 2,845,627 
22 | 2,363,880 
35 847,226 
28 | 1,821,244 
8 | 4,316,721 
7 | 5,256,106 
18. | 2,792,300 
23 | 2,183,796 
10 | 3,784,664 
39 559,456 
32 | 1,315,834 
48 110,247 
41 491,524 
9 | 4,160,165 
44 | 531,818 
1 | 13,479,142. 
12 | 3,571,623 ” 
338 | 641,935 
4 | 6,907,612 
21 | 2,336,434 
34 | 1,089,684 
2 | 9,900,180 
37 713,346 
26 | 1,899,804 
36.) 642,961 
‘16 | 2,915,841 - 
5 | 6,414,824 
40 550,310 
45 359,231 
20 | 2,677,773 
30 | 1,736,191 
27 | 1,901,974 
13 | 3,137,518 
47 250,742 


~ 1890 


é nder South Dakota is for Dakota Territory; 1870 and 1880 figures under North and South 
ety ard which later constituted respective states. + Includes ‘popula: an ‘Tert 


ER at 


tion of Indian Terri! 


7 os eretennernan reine omre het 


ry 


3,672,329 
258,657+ 790,391¢ 
317,704 413,536 
5,258,113 6,302,115 
345,506 428,556 
1,151,149 1,340,316 
348,600 401,570 
1,767,518 2,020,616 
2,235,527 3,048,710 
210,779 276,749 
332,422 343,641 
1,655,980 1,854,184 
357,232 518,103 
762,794 958,800 
1,693,330 2,069,042) 
62,555 92,531 
Rank| 1950 Rank 
17 | 3,061,743 17 
43 | 749,587 37 
24 | 1,909,511 30 
5 | 10,586,223 2 
33 | 1,325,089 34 
31 | 2,007,280 28 
46 318,085 46 
4 $02,178 ae 
27 | 2,771,305 20 
14 | 3,444,578 13 
42 588,637 43 
3 | 8712176 4 
12 | 3,934,224 12 
20 | 2,621,073 22 
29 »| 1,905,299 31 
16 | 2,944,806 19 
21 | 2,683,516 21 
35 | 913,774 35 
28 | 2,343,001 24 
8°] 4,690,514 9 
7 | 63717662 oye 
18 | 2,982,483 18 
23 | 2,178,914 26 
10 | 3,954,653 ll 
39 | 591,024 42 
32 | 1,325,510 33 
28 160,083 48 
44 | 533,242 44 
9 | 4,835,329 8 
41 681,187 39 
‘1 | 14,830,192 1 
11 | 4,061,929 10 
38 619,636 41 
4 | 7,946,627. 5. 
22 | 2,233,351 25 
34 | 1,521,941 roan 
2 [10498012 3 | 
36 791,896 36 
26 | 2,117,027 27 ~ 
37 | 652,740 40. 
15 | 3,291,718 16 
6 | 7711198 “4 Bm 
40 | 688,862 
45 | 377,747 
19 | 3,318,680 1 
30 | 2,378,963 
25 | 2,005,552 
13 | 3,434,575 
47 


290,529 


Se 


geese Popwiacion iid Area of Major U.S. Cities 
'- (over 50,009 population in 1950) 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, 


1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1950 Area, 


City fopulation population population population population rank sq. mi.* 

BYRPOM ONO A soc aaat nes . 69,057 208,435 255,040 244,791 274,605 39 7 
Alameda, Calif........... 23,383 28,806 35,033 36,256 64,430 184 29.0: 7 
Albany, N. Y.. Bec 100,253 113,344 127,412 130,577 134,995 68 19.6: lai 
Albuquerque, N. ‘Mex. 11,020 15,157 26,570 35,449 96,815 112 11.0 F 
Alexandria, Va........... 15,329 18,060 24.149 33,523 61,787 192 16:22 

_ Alhambra, Calif.......... 5,021 9,096 29,472 38,935 51,359 224 6:4 

_ Allentown, Pa............ 51,913 73,502 92,563 96,904 106,756 99 16): aie 
Altoona, Pa...... ie ntstae = 52,127 60,331 82,054 80,214 77,177 150 9.0 
Amarillo, Tex......0..... 9,957 15,494 43,132 51,686 74,246 155 16.4 — 

> Asheville, N.C........... 18,762 28,504 50,193 51,310 53,000 215 14.7 

_ Atlanta, Ga...... 2.2.4... 154,839 200,616 270,366 302,288 331,314 33 34,7 

_ Atlantic City, N.J........ 46,150 50,707 66,198 64,094 61,657 193. <"|) 164i 
Augusta, Ga... .... eee. 41,040 52,548 60,342 65,919 71,503 165 - 19 3 a 
PRUOR aM Se stecisice eae eel 29,807 36,397 46,589 47,170 50,576 230 ASB 
Austin, TeX:: .vs,00...-3- 29,860 | 34,876 53,120 87,930 132,459 72 \ 26:3toke 
Baltimore, Md........... 558,485 733,826 804,874 859,100 949,708 6 85.6 © 


Baton Rouge, La......... i 14,897 21,782 30,729 34,719 125,629 81 0 
Bay City, Mich........... 45,166 47,554 47,355 47,956 52,523” 218 I.) 
e-Bayonne, N.J...........% 55,545 76,754 88,979 79,198 77,203 149 11.4 
Beaumont, Tex.,........ 20,640 40,422 57,732 59,061 94,014 118 : 
Berkeley, Calif........... 40,434 © 56,036 82,109 85,547 113,805 re te | 
BSR WAY RUNS. sects. 10. aye ae 5,841 14,150 47,027 48,451 51,280 ° 225 
- Bethlehem, Pa........... 12,837 50,358 57,892 58,490 66,340 176 
Binghamton, N.Y........ 48,443 66,800 76,662 78,329 80,674 . 139 y 
“Birmingham, Ala......... 132,685 178,806 259,678 267,583 326,037 34 
~ Boston, Mass........:... 670,585 748,060 781,188 770,816 801,444 10 
_ Bridgeport, Conn......... 102,054 143,555 146,716 147,121 158,709 63 
Brockton, Mass.......... 56,878 66,254 \ 63,797 62,243 62,860 191 
Buitalo, NIY 5... 6.0635.5% 423,715 506,775 573,076 575,901 580,132 15 
mpurbank, Calif... ceceen| css aee 2,913 16,662 | 34,337 78,577 146 
Cambridge, Mass......... 104,839 109,694 113,643 110,879 120,740 86 
meCamden, N.J...........5 94,538 _ 116,309 118,700 117,536 124,555 ~ 85 
Canton, Ohio............ 50,217 87,091 104,906 108,401 116,912 88 
Cedar Rapids, lowa...... 32,811 45,566 56,097 62,120 72,296 161 ; 
_ Charleston, S.C.......... 58,833 67,957 | 62,265 71,275 70,174 17034 
_ Charleston, W. Va........ 22,996 39,608 60,408 67,914 73,501 159 
Charlotte, N.C........... 34,014 46,338 82,675 100,899 134,042 69 
‘Chattanooga, Tenn....... 44,604 | 57,895 119,798 128,163 131,041 73 
BeChiestery Payii.5 0.16.51. 6. 38,537 58,030 59,164 59,285 66,039 179 
BCnICAgO, Mer co ste nee « 2,185,283 2, 701,705 3,376,438 3,396,808 3,620, 9b2 (hs 
BEGICE‘OL I i. oe cence ee 14,557 44,995 66,602 64,712 67,544 173 
_ Cincinnati, Ohio......... 363,591 401,247 451,160 455,610 503,998 18 
Cleveland, Ohio,,........ _ 560,663 796,841 900,429 878,336 914,808 7 
_ Cleveland Heights, ‘Ohio... 2,955 15,236 50,945 54,992 §9,141 eee ih 
CATE OL Is Bae eres a 26,470 46,875 48,827 64,511 182 
Columbia; /S.\C.c..2. 00. 26,319 37,524 51,581 _ 62,396 86,914 $1296 
Columbus, Ga............ 20,554 31,125 43 131 53,280 79,611 2a 
- Columbus, Ohio......... 181,511 237,031 290,564 306,087 375,901 23 
_ Corpus Christi, Tex....... 8,222 10,522 27,741 57,301 108,287 97 
— Covington, Ky............ 53,270 57,121 65,252 62,018 64 452 183 
Cranston, Ry les, csccie «0 21,107 29,497 42,911 47,085 55,060 210 
MDallas;, TeXe.c 220% ace 92,104 158,976 260,475 294,734 434,462 22 
_ Davenport, lowa......... 43,028 55,727 60,751 66,039 74,549. 152 
_ Dayton, Ohio Res asicee is 116,577 152,559 200,982 210,718 243,872 44 
Dearborn, Mich.......... 911 2,470 50,358 63,584 94,994 117 
PECATUT ADS. .5 tives osjeid « 31,140 43,818 57,510 59,305 66,269 177 
Denver, COIs sees sis’atejere- 213,381 256,491 287,861 322,412 415,786 24 
_ Des Moines, lowa........ 86,368 126,468 142,559 159,819 177,965 53 
Detroit, Mich............ 465,766 993,678 1.563,662 1,623,452 1,849,568 b) 
Duluth, Minn............ _ 78,466 98,917 101,463 101,065 104,511 102, 
pst IN Goa Gi ibhee estas op 18 241 21,719 52,037 60,195 71,311 


t Chicago, Ind........ 19,098 35,967 54,784 54,637 | 54,263 
|} 34,371 50,710 68,020 68,945 79,340 
ai) Mheeeeesecd,, 58,547 |... 66,767 |. 74,347... 75,609 | 82,295 


-1910- ed O20) 5 it e980 
population | 
39,279 77,560 102,421 96,810 130,485 
73,409 95,783 114,589 109,912 112,817 
66,525. 93,372 115,967 116,955 130,803 
24,978 37,234 63,338 65,389 73,641 
69,647 85,264 102,249 97,062 128,636 
119,295 120,485 115,274 115,428 111,963 
38,550 91,599 156,492: 151,543 163,143 
63,933 86,549 114,946 118,410 133,607 
73,312 106,482 163,447 177,662 278,778 
24,892 45,086 52,513 60,685 91,669 
10,557 14,737 24,042 36,975 55,725 
36,981 44,255 52,938 60,862 66,568 
16,802 §5,378 100,426 111,719 133,911 
13,536 62,736 82,582 95,702 
Rapids, Mich....... : _ 137,634 168,592 |. 164,292 176,515 
Bay, Wis 31,017 37,415 46,235 52,735 
ensboro, N: C..0.. 4... f 19,861 53,569 59,319 74,389 
(i ESET Bier eae aie Ih 23,127 29,154 34,734 58,161 
Iton, Ohio. 39,675 52,176 50,592 57,951 
id, | 36,004 64,560 70,184 87,594 
75,917 80,339 83,893 89,544 
138,036 . 164,072 166,267 177,397 
68,166 59,261 50,115 50,676 
60,203 56,537 53,750 54,661 
138,276 292,352 384,514 596,163 
50,177 75,572 78,836 86,353 
314,194 | 364,161 386,972 © 427,173 
25,480 56,733 55,328 59,201 
~ 48,374 55,187 49,656 51,088 
22,817 — 48,282 62, 107 98,271 
91,558 |. 129,549. 173,065 204,517 
298,103 316,715 301,173 299,017 
67,327 66,993 66,668 63,232. 
38,442 42,993 42,365 51,601 
48,487 54,786 54,097 57,704 
101,177 121,857 121,458 129,553 
248,381 324,410 - 399,746 399,178 456,622 
21,371 40,472 50,262 48,765 54,368 
36,346 77,818 105,802 111,580 124,769 
15,181 41,732 |. 70,509 |\ 69,160 68,071 
47,227 53,150 | ~ 59,949 ~ 61,345 63,774 
31,229 $7,327 |e 78,397 78,753 92,129, 
14,855 22,710 32,618 39,274 51,910 
85,892 94,270 85,068 84,323 80,536 
35,099 41,534 45,736 49,304 $5,534 
39,598 41,326 42 287 . 44,711 ~ §0,246 
43,973 54,948 75,933 81,984 98,884 
45,941 65,142 81,679 88,039 ‘102,213 
17,809 55,593 142,032 164,271 250,767 
28,883 . 37,295 44,512 | 44,125 51,202 
319,198 576 673 1,238,048 1,504,277 1,970,358 
223,928 > 234,891 307,745 319,077 369,129 
106,294 112,759 100,234 101,389 - 97,249 
1,938 4,051 29,520 31,853 71,747 
89,336 99,148 102,320 98,123 99,738 
42,694 46,781 54,632 55,355 51,502 
40,665 52,995 53,829 57,865 70,252 
25,531 38,378 57,899 67,447 96,056 
44,404 49,103 58,036 58,010 59,804 
70,063 78,384 76,834 _ 77,685 82,732 
23,150 ° | 39,038 59,714 63,083 66,113 
131,105 162,351 | 253,143 292,942 396,000 - 
6,471 29,571 110,637 172,172 249,276 
373,857 457,147 578,249 _ $87,472 637,392 
301,408 380,582 464,356 492,370 521,718 
ve 51,521 60777 68,202 78,720 129,009 
38,136 43,464 66,079 78,084 - 106,525 © 
30,919 © 42,726 61,499 67,362 71,899 
24,005 36,524 46,548 49,720 §8,479 
110,364 118,342 _ 153,866 167,402 174,307, 


Ber; City Me 


ing Bedford, Massivecccs 
New Britain, Conn........ 
New Haven, Conn........ 
New Orleans, La......... 
New Rochelle, N. Y....... 
New Works No Yow. eters 


Brooklyn......... bari 
-Manhattan............ 
OUCENS HE. See ciee os 
Richmond....2.03)< 4... 
Newark, N.J............ 
_ Newton, Mass........... 
Niagara Falls, N. Y....... 
Marta Vary. ss. se. s 


ee Ogten, Utah>........... 
Oklahoma City, Olta...... 
Omaha, Nebr............ 
meertando, Fla... cs.cs. 
Pasadena, Calif.......... 
BaSSaiCs NGS AS. cies sive v,« 
p-Paterson, N.J........... 
Pawtucket, R.I.......... 
Bestia lls. vt oeeees 
Philadelphia, Pa......... 

ms Phoenix, Ariz.. 20. .6. 0. 
- Pittsburgh, Pa........... 
_ Pittsfield, Mass.......... 
Rontiac, Mich... ......2.. 
ePort Arthur, Tex......... 
Portland, Maine......... 

’ Portland, Oreg........... 
Portsmouth, Va.......... 

_ Providence, R.I.......... 
Pueblo, Colo... 0.2 eee. 
mOuincy, Mass... 0.0. 8 
RACING WASS. .cesea<e:0 otero0 
maraleign,, N.C... ci. c ee 
Reading, Pa... .......... 
Richmond, Calif.......... 
Richmond, Va............ 
Roanoke, Va............. 
Rochester, N. Y.......... 
mocktond Mets... oa.0 sa' 

- Sacramento, Calif........ 
_ Saginaw, Mich........... 
St. Joseph, Mo........... 
mot Louis, Mo.......2...- 
pst. Paul;-Minn........... 
St. Petersburg, Fla....... 
Salt Lake City, Utah...... 
San Angelo, Tex......... 
San Antonio, Tex......... 
San Bernardino, Calif..... 


San Jose, Calif........... 
Santa Monica, Calif....... 
Savannah, Ga............ 
Bree Ne eeaeicts ey: 


seen 


1910 


population. 


96,652 
43,916 
133,605 
339,075 
28,867 
4,766,883 
430,980 
1,634,351 
2,331,542 
284,041 
85,969 
347,469 
39,806 
30,445 
67,452 
19,444 
150,174 
25,580 
64,205 
124,096 
3,894 
30,291 
54,773 
125,600 
51,622 
66,950 
1,549,008 
11,134 
533,905 
32,121 
14,532 
7,663 
58,571 
207,214 
33,190 
224,326 
41,747 
32,642 
38,002 
19,218 
96,071 
6,802 

_ 127,628 
34,874 
218,149 
45,401 
44,696 
50,510 
77,403 
687,029 
214,744 
4,127 
92,777 
10,321 
96,614 
12,779 
39,578 
416,912 
28,946 
7,847 
65,064 
72,826 
129,867 
237,194 
28,015 


1920 


population 


121,217 
59,316 

- 162,537 
387,219 
36,213 
5,620,048 
732,016 
2,018,356 
2,284,103 
469,042 
116,531 
414,524 
46,054 
50,760 
115,777 
39,858 
216,261 
32,804 
91,295 
191,601 
9,282 
45,354 
63,841 
135,875 
64,248 
76,121 
1,823,779 
29,053 
588,343 
41,763 
34,273 
22,251 
69,272 
258,288 
54,387 
237,595 
43,050 
47,876 


58,593 © 


24,418 
107,784 
16,843 
171,667 
50,842 
295,750 
65,651 
65,908 
61,903 
77,939 


772,897, 


234,698 
14,237 
118,110 
10,050 
161,379 
18,721 
74,361 
506,676 
39,642 
15,252 
83,252 
88,723 
137,783 
315,312 


1950 | Area, 


1930 1940 1950 iS 
population | population | population rank sq: mi.* oe 

112,597 110,341 109,189 96 + 19.4 

68,128 68,685 73,726 156 13:85 

162,655 160,605 164,443 59 22-50 

458,762 494 537 570,445 16 363.5 ; 

54,000 58,408 59,725 196 10.0'.c ae 

6,930,446 7,454,995 7,891,957 1 365.4 a 

1,265,258 1,394,711 1,451,277 54.30 ae 

2,560,401 2,698,285 2,738,175 88.8 

1,867,312 1,889,924 1,960,101 3L2 

1,079,129 1,297,634 1,550,849 126.6 
158,346 174,441 191,555 ee 64.4 
442,337 429,760 438,776 21 26.8 
65,276 69,873 81,994 136 17:5 
75,460 78,029 90,872 125 15.9 4 
129,710 144,332 213,513 48 35.9 
63,982 66,015 63,529 188 Bite, ee 
284,063 302,163 384,575 27 60.3 
40,272 43,688 57,112 206 16.7 

' 185,389 204,424 243,504 — 45 49.8. 

- 214,006 223,844 251,117 40 39.3 
27,330 36,736 52,367 219 11.6 
76,086 81,864 104,577 101 19.4). 
62,959 61,394 57,702 204 3.2 
138,513 139,656 139,336 66 R 
77,149 75,797 81,436 138 i 
104,969 105,087 111,856 93 13.7 

1,950,961 1,931,334 2,071,605 3 .t 
48,118 65,414 106,818 98 
669,817 671,659 676,806 12 
49,677 49,684 53,348 214 
64,928 66,626 73,681 157 
50,902 46,140 57,530 205 
70,810 73,643 77,634 148 
301,815 * 305,394 373,628 29 
45,704 50,745 80,039 141 
252,981 253,504 248,674 43 
50,096 52,162 63,685 187 
71,983 75,810 ~ 83,835 133 
67,542 67,195 71,193 167 

. 37,379 46,897 65,679 180 
111,171 110,568 109,320 95 
20,093 23,642 99,545 108 
182,929 193,042 230,310 46 ; 

69,206 69,287 91,921 122. 
328,132 324,975 332,488 32 
85,864 84,637 92,927 119 
93,750 105,958 137,572 67 
80,715 82,794 92,918 120 
80,935 Teen al 78,588 145 
821,960 816,048 856,796 8 
271,606 287,736 311,349 35 
40,425 60,812 96,738 113 
140,267 149,934 182,121 52 
25,308 25,802 52,093 220 
231,542 253,854 408,442 25 
37,481 43,646 63,058 190 
147,995 203,341 334,387 Kad 
634,394 634,536 775,357 ll 
57,651 68,457 - 95,280 116 
37,146 53,500 * 71,595 164 
85,024 95,996 119,638 87 
95,692 87,549 91,785 123 
143,433 140,404 125,536 82 
365,583 368,302 467,591 19 
76,655 98,167 127\206 80 

» 79,183 82,364 83,991 132 
33,362 40,232 52,696 217 
103,908 102,177 102,351 ; 

104,193 . 101,268 115,91 
26,945 51,116 


1910 «=6| ~~ 1920 | ~——1980 : ae ‘1940 | 1950 | 1950 
population | population | population | population | population rank 


104,402 104,437. «| 115,514 122,001 — PCL I21F eyo be: 

51,678 59,183 71,864 75,503 81,628 137 

\ 129,614 149,900 149,554 162,399 61 

39,631 57,527 61,238 66,731 174 

60,840 68,743 70,662 78,508 | 147 

35,096 46,346 47,938 74,293 154 
40,296» 47,963 54,714 70,853 
171,717 209,326 205,967 220,583 
96,965 106,817 109,408 143,673 
51,608 101,16] 108,391 124,681 
66,083 62,810 62,693 64,214 
168,497 243,164 290,718 282,349 393,616 
43,684 50,022 64,120 67,833 78,791 
96,815 119,289 123,356 124,637 128,009 
76,813 71,996 72,763 70,304 72,311 
18,182 72,075 141,258 142,157 182,740 
21,023 20,651 58,659 56,173 55,537 
74,419 “94,156 101,740 100,518 101,531 
26,425 38,500 52,848 55,982 84,706 
331,069 437,571 486,869 663,091 802,178 
73,141 91,715 99,902 99,314 104,477 
26,693 | 36,230 46,191 51,743 65,198 
41,641 56,208 61,659 61,089 58,891 
52,450 72,217 111,110 114,966 168,279 
8,200 40,079 43,690 45,112 68,042 
67,105 73,833 86,626 86,236 76,826 
T in , D 87,411 110,168 106,597 112,504 110,356 
ton-Sale: _ 22,700 48,395 15,274 79,815 eo alt 
Woo et, R.1 38,125 49,496 49,376 49,303 50,211 
145,986 179,754 195,311 193 694 203,486 
100,176 134,646 142,598 152,798 
47,512 95,254 56,712 59,953 
132,358 170,002 167,720: 168,339 


id and water area in 1940. NOTE: Increase from census to census includes that due to annexation ot 
well as to direct growth. 


Density of U.S. Population by State 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


Land 7 j 
area, Population per sq. mi. Population per sq. mi. 
sq. mi.* 1920 1940 1950 . mi. 1920 1940 1960 


7,292.9 10,870.3' 13,150.5 Missouri ‘495 546 S71 — 
566.4 674.2 748.3 Florida 17-7 9° 5735.0 > a5 51 
420.0 553.1 642.8 j 43.2 9453. 46.8, 
479.2 545.) 596.2 Mississippi 38.6 46.1 AA 
286.4 348.9 499.7 Vermont...........| 38.6 38.7 40.7, 
217.9 281.2 309.3 Minnesota 29.5 | 34.9. 37.31 9 
~ 145.8 184.2 © 237.1 Arkansas 334 37.0: 36.3. 
..| 45,045 194.5 2198 233.1 Washington... . 203 259 35.6 — 
.{ 41,000 | 1414 168.0 193.8 || Oklahoma 29.2 33:7 “aga2ite 
1,978 | 1135 1347 169.8 : 27.3) 229m 
55,935 115.7 1412 1558 
57,022 638 92.2 111.7 
36,205. | 81.3 94.7 1087 
24,080 60.9 79.0 83.3 
39,893 | ~ 57.4. 67.1 83.2 
AQ OST ope 525 972.7" 8.829 
241,797) 56.1 ° 69.5!" 78:8 
39,864 601° 709° 73.9 
30,305 55.2) 621° 69.9. 
22.0% 44.1 67.5 
476 573 628 
45.8 55.5 59.9 
39.6 52:3 9:4 Wyoming 
49.1 54.5 59.1 Nevada 
49.3 534 589 


Population by Race, 1940 ES 


_ Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
_ Native Foreign-born” :- 
_ white white Negro Indian. Chinese 
1,837,140 11,957 983,290 464 41 
389,955 36,837 14,993 55,076 ~ 1,449 
: 1,458,392 7,692 482,578 278 432 
California...... a an 5,725,870 870,893 124,306 18,675 " 39,556 
BGolorados fo. edo ce ox 1,036,031 70,471 12,176 1,360 216 
iSonnecticut.....25........ 1,347,466 327,941 32,992 201 292 
DETAWALE. ..02!... asouein dears act 215,695 14,833 35,876 14 39 
Oo Oe 440,312 34,014 187,266 190 656 
Florida... 1,312,125 69,861 $14,198 690 214 
Georgia. . 2,026,362 11,916 _ 1,084,927 106 326 
LATED 2 495,176 ~ 24,116 595 . 3,537 /208 
BNOIS Pha Sele cists eaieie 6,534,829 969,373 387,446 624 2,456 
BUMCEAN AS -12 Ras Sic s andes 3,194;692 110,631 121,916 * 223 208 
OWA LY, o/oois <:0\s<sis e’ns.cis 2,403,446 117,245 16,694 733 81 
BRANSES See oo ois cscmd gon 1,683,084 §1,412 65,138 1,165 133 
SK@NtuChy......0c5..00000. _ 2,615,794 15,631 >. 214,031 44 100 
BHOUISIANA)..o5- 0 os. 0.0 os 1,484,467 27,272 849,303 1,801 360 
BANG eA. 11s Sina) sik /0.s.66 Fe 760,902 83,641 1,304 1,251 92 
SMatVlanid.. esc s cose es ens 1,436,766 81,715 301,931 73 437 
‘Massachusetts........... 3,408,744 848,852 55,391 769 2,513 
‘Michigan PRN tects ae 4,356,613 683,080 208,345 6,282 924. 
‘Minnesota............... 2,474,078 _ 294,904 9,928 12,528 551 
Mississippi Mile tate seeisaee 1,100,339 5,988 1,074,578 2,134 743 
PMISSOUT DS = o¥eyeiincsicle eo, ve oe 3,425,062 114,125 244,386 330 334 
BMONIANA).!. ees ee ee 484,826 55,642 1,120 16,841 258 
PMBDLASKA- 8 cs. tislele acs oud 1,215,771 81,853 14,171 3,401 102 
‘Nevada Bete ols age rst i 93,431 10,599 664 4,747 286 
‘New. Hampshire.......... 422,693 68,296 414 50. 63 
New Jersey.............. 3,235,277 695,810 226,973 CAB ae 1,200 / 
New Mexico............. 4 477,065 ‘15,247 4,672 34,510 106 1a 
OS) Cl 10,026,016 2,853,530 871,221 8,651 RRP ERI Sh ays 
North Carolina........... 2,558,589 9,046 981,298 22,546 83 
North Dakota LSeast eae 557,192 74,272 201 10,114 — 56 
0, Bese eee 6,047,265 519,266 | 339,461 338. 921 
Oklahoma Brotsiovoned ye cierto 2,083,869 20,359 168,849. 63,125 112 
RESON. 3s. c.scs cle cie's doe 938,092 87,639 ¢ 2,565. 4,594 2,086 
Pennsylvania............ 8,453,729 973,260 470,172 441 1,477 
Rhode [SLES Ts Mire cigs cee ae 564,021 137,784 . 11,024 | - 196 257 
on Carolinas. ..¥-(... 1 1,079,393 4,915 814,164 ~ 1,234 27 
uth Dakota............ » -§75,023 - 44,052 sneer AD 4 23,347 - 36 
Tennessee.......... Aan 2,395,586 11,320 508,736 114 60 
Bee ei clon tclte ists, cle §,253,157 234,388 924,391 1,103 1,031 
§10,622 32,298 1,235 3,611 : 228 
5 327,079 31,727 384 16 21 
SS isteino ar arnaen | 1,992,596 22,987 .- 661,449 198 208» 
Reiss cic: 1,494,984 203,163 7,424 11,394 2,345 
po aeaeacacen 1,742,320 41,782 117,754 25 57 SS) 
tip epee s,3 erate 2,823,978 288,774 12,158 12,265 290 
(2 Birth eee 229,818 16,779 956 2,349 102 
Peach Mee wate me etal 106,795,732 11,419,138 12,865,518 333, ae ea 


Cases of Single and Plural Births, U. s., 1949 
Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


¥ : Under ; ; Age of mother Siem Not E f 
r Cases of births 15 15-19 20-24 - 25-29 80-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 over stated . 
ingle births. Wecee+ at, 4,968 427,970" 1,136,179 985,779 565,694 282,205 72,378 4,979 ~ 146 ie 


Deere etree eeeee 


25 2,600 9,492 10,835 7,900 4,571 967 3%), 2.7 50 
18 56 95 97 53 17 Try 2s.) ee 
4,993 430,588 1,145,727 996,711 573,692 286,829 73,362 5,017 148 7,30 


“Cases” refer to confinements resulting In either a single or plural issue. Only those cases) in whit 
fag born alive are tuctuded. ‘ ; i > 


» bie i tity 


a 
Information Please Almanac — 
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Population for Urban and Rural Groups, 1930-50 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Under the urban definition established for the 1950 Census, the urban population comprised all persons living 
in (a) places of 2,500 inhabitants or more, incorporated as cities, boroughs, towns (except in New England, New 
York an Wisconsin, where ‘“‘towns” are minor clvil divisions of counties and are not necessarily densely settled 
centers), an! villages; (b) the densely settled urban fringe, including both incorporated and unincorporated areas, 
around cities of 50,000 or more; and (c) unincorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more, outside any urban © 
fringe. The remaining population is classified as rural. According to the urban definition used in previous censuses, 
the urban population comprised all persons living in incorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more and areas 
(usually minor civil divisions) classified as urban under special rules relating to population size and density. 


Type of place by population 


ED AM AOTTLOTYS:. sais wiles weve saewens'e 
MOO GI9°O0 MOTO: Fe-seise varices os 
§90;090=1,009,000: 2... 5..2.....%. 


259,099- 
199,099- 
59,090- 
25,090- 


W000 25,0000....1........5. 


5,000- 


Gets DOO AG a0 fo ni Meee hie,0's 

“RUG CIG I a) 6 te a a a 
1.009-2,50) (Incorporated)......... 
Under 1,000 (Incorporated)......... 
Unincorporated territory:........... 
Mota-Unitead states, 2.5... ce eee 


Number 
of places 


10,346 


* Preliminary figures. Data on rural population not yet available. 


Females 


State Males 

eo bin] es a ee 1,502,223 
|W) E pane 379,059 
PING EAS etfs. +s 951,534 
OaNiaT Narn Ss. .cs as... 5,228,900 
>) bb 665,149 
MeneConnacticut.........: "| 988,497 
BOGIAWATS). issu. ose 157,344 
District of Colu ndia..:. 377,879 
MeEIOndary 026.00... 0 2 1,366,917 
RBDERIAN i io. dees ys 1,688,557 
idan geo 4 cnc \-- 303,237 
|e) 4,256,099 
COG ET LE Se ar 1,958,513 
“a2 aA 1,310,925 
IMISAG Teeny. sie ec'a ccs as 953,534 
MOMULUCRY A diet, 5 veics se 1,475,092 

PP OUISIAN A... scenes. 1,319,169 
VENUS Se 454,145 
Marylandes...5...... 1,166,53 
Massach isotts......... _ 2,292,990 
HOTIRAN cs bees ess 3,199,090 
WMitnmasota. wc... ss 1,501,354 
MUSSIBHPAT. y.. occas 1,076,791 
U0 1,930,000 
MBEAN S Sos eis cies « 309,423 


1,559,520 


370,528. © 


957,977 
5,358,000 
659,940 
1,018,733 
160,741 
424/299 
1,404,388 
1,755,911 
285,400 
4,456,000 
1,975,708 
1,311,048 
951,765 
1,469,714 
1,364,356 
459,629 
1,176,398 
2,398,000 
3,181,000 
1,481,129 
1,102,123 
2,024,000 
281,601 


1930 1940 1950* 
Number Number 
Population of places Population of places Population 
68,954,823 3,464 74,423,702 4,270 87,992,647 
15,064,555 5 15,910,866 5 17,302,538 
5,763,987 9 6,456,959 13 9,110,922 
7,956,228 23 7,827,514 21 7,658,554 
7,540,966 55 7,792,650 67 9,882,796 
6,491,448 107 7,343,917 125 8,826,703 
6,425,693 .213 7,417,093 246 8,644,059 
9,097,200 6€5 9,966,898 780 11,962,110 
§,897,156 965 6,681,894 1,173 8,123,192 
4,717,590 1,422 §,025,911 1,840 6,481,676 
93,820}223 sytem 57,245;/5738 | 5) aor 
4,820,707 3,205 $026,834: 4) 3.5.4. oa ae 
4,362,746 10,083 4;315;843"| 5 “20S ee > aero “ 
44,636,770 | ..... 47;902,896-)) =. eee eee 
122,775:086 2 opts cess 131,669/2752 4) 2= 3 3c eee 
| 
U.S. Population by Sex, 1950 
(Preliminary) 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
Males Males 
per 100 per 100 
females State Males Females | females — 
96.3 Nebraska........... 667,332 658,178 101.4 
102.3 Nevada............. 85,017 75,066 |’ 113.3 
99.3 New Hampshire. .... 262,424 270,818 96.9 
97.6 New Jersey......... 2,319,000" 2,516,009 (92.2 
100.8 New Mexico......... 37,544 333,643 191.2 
97.0 New York......0.... 7,162,000 7,668,000 93.4 
97.9 North Carolina...... 2,017,105 2,044,824 98.6 
89.1 North Dakota........ 322,944 296,692 108.8 
97.3 Qhidie aes irc aus 3,935,000 4,011,000 98.1 
96.2 Oklahoma........... 1,115,595 1,117,756 99.8 
106.2 Onegonice ites Attn 772,776 748,565 103.2 
95.5 Pennsylvania........ 5,239,000 5,259,000 99.6 
99.1 Rhode Island........ 390,453 401,443 97.3 
99.9 South Carolina...... 1,040,540 1,076,487 96.7 
100.2 South Dakota....... 377,251 315,489 106.9 
100.4 Tennessee,......... 1,623, 06 1,668,612 97.3 
96.7 Texasirde, axe une 3,855,000 3,857,000 99.9 
98.8 Utahion cee austen rots 347,636 341,226 101.9 
99.2 Vermont............ 187,754 189,993 98.8 
95.6 Virginia eer soscas. 1,675,129 1,643,551 10Le 
100.3 Washington......... 1,223,856 1,155,107 106.0 
101.4 West Virginia........ 1,006,237 999,265 100.7 
97.7 Wisconsin........... 1,726,842 1,707,733 101.1 
95.4 Wyoming. .......... 154,853 135,676 114.1, + 
109.9 Total U.S. 1950. .... 74,615,593 | 76,079,082 98.1 = 


| 


19,493,565 
| 25,518,820 
32,237,101 
38,816,448 


Comparison With Previous Census Years 


19,064,895 
24,636,963 
30,710,613 
37,178,127 


47,332,277 
53,900,431 
| 62,137,089 

65,061,592 


44,639,989 | 106.0 
51,810,189) | 104.0 — 
60,637,966 | 102.5 
65,697,683 | 100.7 


(ganar aad Cities ; in te United estaten 198 


" Source: _Buckley-Dement Advertising Corporation, Chicago. 


Population* : 
1,000 2,000 3,000 5,000 10,000 25,000 50,000 
Under to~ "> to to to to to to Over 
1,000 2,000 3,000 5,000 10,000 25,000 50,000 100,000 100,000 


1,285 45 23 20 25 13 3 1 Fe 
263 1 4 9 9 1 1 vee 1 
1,462 46 26 19 18 7 4 <<. 3 
: 879 50 36 44 50 71 18 11 iin 
Beooorada:- 2... 6.3 is 699 © 32 14 11 11 7 1 1 Aes 
_ Connecticut Rd Bae eee 277 32 26 28 25 20 13 2 4 
Delaware... SN oh ako ay 117 10 4 1 5 SOF Nee ae ig 
Bettas ecleniarcten cts 781 - 46 28 34 19 14 9 ee Sie 
Pee seine seek 1,117 79 31 39 22 15 3 3 2 
\ LORI Gene a 340 21 8 12 5 57 2 ae ae 
ASA etais siarstists 1,694 183 68 69 74 46 13 il on 
easels Beate 1,455 90 29 29 37 20 10 4 5 
Bee gina. cae ee SEY 112 29 28 28 10 8 4 1 
1 a ea em 1,135 60 35 23 11 19 2 1 2 
Brcriseieiaie's cine 3,066 65 18 28 20 8 4 2h 1 
orich tite ces 1,020 51 19 19 22 10 4 Hee 3 
{alee eer as $12 96 27 30 7 10 2 a 
Sooo eee 945 31 8 8 7 9 2 
Bee 373 42 43 53 51 54 7 
oe SA Stee esol uae i074 98 45 31 37 35 10 
th oa eae 1,399 108 34 25 32 16 2 
Pee eee sey 1,179 48 17 18 13 9 - 5 
SUS Sas eos 2,389 106. 34 40 28 ~ 20 4 
3 


ree 


i 
hp Ph 


eee 2,156 137 36 69 59 50 14 

A dorth Carolina........ _ 851 78 37 26 22 20 5 
North Dakotase. 33. 684 40 7 6 6 3 2 f 

BSR Meat edels sce e 2,162 144 61 58 60 46 19 5 

857 63 35 21 24 7 4 

442 34 15 21 13 8 2 

Slive eit 3,671 182 92 97 132 72 10 

Beets cavers a) 2 98 6 2 4 8 10 3 

ie es 561 38 15 21 22 6 1 

Easy cates 587 33 10 6 6 4 1 

oY A BAB aee 1,740 48 4 23 23 9 3 

Mr ockorteie eiatauss 2,801 167 88 75 77 51 4 

247 36 ll 10 ll 1 1 

Hesere 376 70 16 18 8 2 1 

A 2= EER 1,794 40 18 +13 19 10 5 

Angee 619 44 21 14 11 11 5 

Batch 1,894 54 25 15 15 6 4 

92 37 20 24 15 12 

: 1 


* Towns under 1,000 from 19:0 Census; others from 1950 preliminary data. > 


Number of Families in the U. S. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


1930 1940 
Number % White % Negro Area Number % White 


= - . 7 < 7 
Pass 17,372,524 92.1... Urban............. 20,648,432 91.7 5 ce 
und ite UA Si 8.4 Rural-nonfarm...... 7,225 889 02:3) am 
..- 6,604,637 84.5 14.8 Rural-farm......... ~ 7,074,345 85.8 | 

29,904,663 . 90.2 9.4 MOtals 2s srscales 34,948,666 ‘ 


reliminary): urban, (25,467,000; rural-nonfarm; 7,701,000; rural-farm, ,620,0005 


ee) he * n 4) . : “ar? 


Death Selected Causes, 1949-50 


(Excludes fetal deaths and deaths among armed forces overseas.) 
1949 


Cause of death Deaths Rate? Deaths 


- Tuberculsis, AUTOPSY Aumscnys cee eerie ae ee 39,100 26.3 33,633 
Syphilis EATERS | SOQ UOLAC sto fore tare pial ole olaYelaisiaie orale’, s1e((0)=1a 8,581 5.8 . 8,008 
Be ype HE VON Re coh ctoitic tie sierepatoais Pireete kctcy stacey s 0.1 90 


~ Meningococcal infections 
ents OMGINVOMUSse aici ie ncciere clot sleis's ovsjc's woes s.a.cicees 2,720 18 1,686 
APES Teisarcioe @,6 cicseielels le ota ie viecec 0 8)6 ayele cio 0.6 415 


Oe ne oe a RE 


flajor cardiovascular-renal diseases..................+-05 746,434 502.5 { 770,699 
oe pbiseases of cardiovascular system..............20eee0- 720,499 485.0 ~ 745,132 

Vascular lesions of central nervous system............ 149,953 100.9 156,513 Bee 
ey LOLS cos 3 an eae se 2,304 1.6 2,187 LA 
BETTIS eats isrogid aie esvlee state soe 518,568 349.1 535,920 354.4 
ijpertaneiont ORs crcleivvs.sisciyevcisiene dolsaleles ence 42,625 28.7 43,002 28.4 
BHLCANG PMCS OCs eet io ar..0/sjols\sivislsieo.o/sra) oia’e v'ele’e o she sl» 25,935 17.5 25,567 16.9 
nza and pneumonia, etc..............2.e cece eee eke 44,640 30.0 47,093 31.1 
of stomach and duodenum.........:...2..2c0:e000- 7,809 5.3 i 8,053 5.3 fee 
tis, duodenitis, ONLALIUS; PLC ace, cktsstastets caiet, siemens 9,970 6.7 7,437 49°. 


anodes od Stages SE SOES OEE e Se BOR AG AEE 13,694 9.2 13,058 86.52 4 
bs in OPO BHSCE US GORD EMRE IrDA cater 3,597 2.4 3,562 24 -- 
p' lications DEPFOGNANCY, OC. pists ccc. eviscdevsecccsnaes en ay216 2.2 2,567 | 
RAIBGTANO‘INGHONS 0.0 - ross eicys ve elsie wwie solo volt oa a 18,864 pS 18,419 122-23 
, etc., and ill-defined conditions..........,........ 23,520 15.8 26,146 Weis: 
i ‘CETUS, Sach See c Sa eORAReeE Cec ar amen 31,701 21.3 33,577 22.2 wae 
MIEN SS 140 Sydug dOUSOUDEDROMeE Nano CuaOUCoo a. 58,405 39.3 ; 57,043 CVG eas ~ 
NTN E CT PNSis rs ofs's|e,0' eo. Fi r1e'a\e cia einie susivie eibitins « 16,993 11.4 17,179 114° 
|... 29.5905) SOURS BE BUS DESO ABOUND ONBOOOOaear 8,033 5.4 7,258 48 


imated figures. 2Per 100,000 estimated midyear population excluding armed forces overseas, 2 Without -» 
n of heart and general arteriosclerosis. Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. pas 


Population of U. S. by Color, Sex and Age, 1949 and 1950 


White males* White females* Nonwhite males* - Nonwhite females* 
19497 1950f 19497. 1950} 1940f 1950¢ 1949f os 


7,113,000 7,335,000 6,781,000 7,053,000 955,000 983,000 956,000 
5,977,000 5,974,000 5,709,000 5,703,000 888,000 851,000 879,000 
4,928,000 4,932,000 4,742,000 4,926,000 748,000 748,000 743,000 
4,777,000 4,674,000 4,638,000 4,759,000 664,000 628,000 673,000 
5,275,000 4,840,000 5,244,000 5,189,000 676,000 617,000 690,000 
5,344,000 5,303,000 5,504,000 5,495,000 630,000 621,000 679,000 
4,957,000 5,220,000 5,205,000 5,314,000 547,000. 515,000 638,000: 
4,789,000 4,901,000 4,947,000 5,106,000 518,000 575,000 589,000 
4,441,000 4,530,009 4,525,000 4,513,000 451,000 499,000 * 495,000 
4,065,000 4,131,009 4,122,000 4,042,000 430,000  . 389,000 476,000 
3,705,000 3,686,000 3,749,000 3,882,000 345,000 350,000 357,000 
3,381,000 3,344,000 3,400,000 3,353,000 278,000 264,000 282,000 
2,803,000 2,830,090 2,824,000 2,753,000 214,000 199,000 202,000 
2,036,000 2,155,090 2,142,000 2,471,000 154,000 209,000 140,000 
1,421,000 1,488,000 1,585,000 1,709,000 104,000 122,000 101,000 
r.....] 1,506,000 1,636,000 1,814,000 1,986,000 124,000 101,000 144,000 | 
.....| 66,516,000 66,961,000 66,930,000 68,254,000 7,726,000 7,672,000 8,043,000 


“ay 49,448,000 49,673,000 | 50,617,000 51,508,000 | 5,275,000 5,250,000 9,605,000 
...| 42,697,000 43,144,000 | 44,061,000 44,851,000 | 4,336,000 4,355,000 | 4,655,000 
29.9 30.4 30.8 30.9 . 24.5 25.1 25.6 


- armed forces overseas, + As of July 1. Estimates are rounded to t 1 
oup. totals, ers are Ur8. Bureau of tbe rounded. : 1950. bos fo nee nea wisp “ 


Source::, U.S, 'eaU.of ‘i ooh cyowel Beart a5 
eS ut 


_ Generally, an applicant for naturaliza- 
_ tion must have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence. 
_ The first step toward becoming a citizen 
is to make a declaration of intention, com- 
monly called taking out the first paper. 
An applicant for the first paper must be at 
least 18 years old and may take out the 
first paper at any time after arrival as a 
_ permanent resident and at any place where 
_@ naturalization court is located. 

When applying for the first paper, an ap- 
plicant must fill out Form N-300. After the 
Government receives and checks. the Form 

_N-300, the applicant is notified as to when 
_ and where to get the first paper. The clerk 
of the court fills out the first paper, using 
the information the applicant gave in 
Form N-300. The applicant must sign the 
first paper before the clerk of the court 
and swear that the statements in it are 
_ true. The fee for this is $3. 
In taking the second step toward get- 
_ ting a certificate of naturalization (second 
_ paper), a preliminary application must be 
- made on Form N-400. The petition for 
naturalization is filed with the clerk of the 
-court.-An applicant who is required by law 
to attach a declaration of intention to his 
petition must be at least 20 years old on 
the day he files the petition. This age lim- 
itation does not affect a person applying 
under a section of the law that does not 
require the applicant to have a declara- 
tion of intention. 
_ An applicant must demonstrate an un- 
derstanding of the English language, 
including an ability to read, write and 
speak words in ordinary usage in English 
_ (unless physically unable to do so, or un- 
ics. 50 years of age on Sept. 23, 1950, and 
a legal resident of the United States to 
_ that date). 


Declarations Petitions filed Persons naturaliz 
Period filed Civilian Military Total Civilian Military — 
BISO7 1G 1910veo so en accsaect... 526,322 nea at, eee 164,036 1117385. ee 
BS ith: 1920 bee Bc, ca caacs 2,686,909 1,137,084 244,300 1,381,384 884,672 244,300 
1921 BOVIGSO! sttetcs isla sta ces > 2,709,014 1,827,073 57,204 1,884,277 1,716,979 56,206 
MISS) 10) 1940. bc. e esse cceen es 1,369,479 1,612,411 24,702 1,637,113 1,498,573 19,891 
941 POUL doe TGR tI dee AE 277,807 275,747 1,547 
221,796 341,979 1,508 343,487 268,762 1,602 
115,664 338,885 38,240 377,125 281,459 37,474* 
42,368 275,486 50,231 325,717 392,766 49,213* 
31,195 172,905 23,012 195,917 208,707 22,695* 
28,787 110,071 13,793 123,864 134,849 15,213* 
37,771 70,767 18,035 88,802 77,442 16,462* 
GONS7T ee vara te tate toes 68,265 69,080 1,070 
GL S66 talc tere. eat on. see ate 71,044 64,138 pe 
ASV AT ed Fae ae ae eS Ie 66,038 64,279 
8/212, 008 Sy) tachi siorak « eh tmaloca a ase 7,004,876 6, 049, 191 


A Brief Summary of PNG ranioonion Requirements and Procedur 


‘ Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


Naturalization Statistics Since 1907 


An applicant must have lived continu- 
ously in the United States for the num- 
ber of years required by law; for aliens 
who are required to have a first paper, 
that is five years; they must have lived at 
least the last six months of that five-year 
period in the state where they apply for — 
_ the second paper. For wives and husbands - 7 
of citizens of the. United States and som 
of the other aliens who do not need : 
first paper it means one, two, or three ¥ 
years, depending on the date of marriage ze: 
or other facts of the case. ; 


The applicant will be notified by th 
Immigration and Naturalization Offic 
when and where to come for his first hear- 
ing. He must take with him two Gitize img 
witnesses. An examiner questions the: ye 
separately to make sure the applican’ Ke 
meets the requirements. If the examiner | 
satisfied that the applicant does, he he. 
him file a petition for naturalization. T 
fee for this is $8. 


Generally, after the petition i filed, ‘the ig 
applicant is notified to appear in the natu-— / 
ralization court for a final hearing. If is 
petition is granted, the applicant m’ 
under oath renounce allegiance to an 
foreign state of which he is a citizen 
subject, and swear allegiance to the Un ted 
States. ‘, es 


The examiner may recommend that 
application for citizenship be granted, de 
nied, or put off until the applicant is better iS 
prepared. If the examiner recommends : 
the petition be denied, notice of this 
ommendation is sent to the applicant be- 
fore the case is put on the court calendar — 
for final hearing. The applicant may rt 
to be examined by the judge in cour’ 
feels that the examiner’s recomme 
is not just. 


100 t eae ‘ Information Please y 


° e 4 OAK \ 
Immigration by Country of Crigin, 1820 to 1950. 

: 1 Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, a 4 
(Figures are totals, not annual averages, and were tabulated as follows: 1820-67, alien passengers arrived; 1868-91 
and 1895-97, immigrant aliens arrived; 1892-94 and 1898 to present, immigrant aliens ajimitted. Data before 1906 
relate to country whence alien came; since 1906, to country of last permanent residence.) 38 


* Countries akan 1820-1900 | 1901-1910: 1911-1920 | 1921-1930 } 1931-1940 | 1941-1950 | 1820-1950 4 


PROSE AI a hah a hiclsrc aioe atoll eters oR Lit ates Sane | Ses wale 1,663 2,040 85 3,788. — 
 Austria?. .... Pee aati tartans ela iet nee) af 1,027,195 | 2,145,266 453,649 32,868 3,563 24,860 4,172,104 
BEBE etc sebiciats @als.0.6 sa sats 62,161 41,635 33,746 15,846 4,817 12,189 170,394 
RUE tates clenisieveitia « aters 160 39,280 22,533 2,945 938 375 66,231 
ANS oh ado ur a Con Sonne peer ar 3,426 102,194 14,393 8,347 128,360 
Petals roveblclos o cthiewle sir 192,768 65,285 41,983 32,430 27559 5,393 340,418 
TEPITTER: o deo boop CORR OC EDO] ABBE SERIE! REGO Siam || MCRESea 1,576 506 212 2,298 
TE CTEE. 5 s2 AUR RR aca Heanor ae ea eae (ae en 756 16,691 2,146 | 2,503 |. 22,096 
eile ties ae Sue ebieS 397,489 73,379 61,897 49,610 12,623 38,809 633,807 — 
MEE ERATE sche rake aforsteiess 5,010,248 341,498 143,945 412,202 114,058 226,578 6,248,529 
Meet OT 1,824,054 388,017 249,944 157,420 21,756 112,252 2,753,443 
Jone Jann ae eee 368,280 120,469 78,357 159,781 §,887 16,131 749,905 
S10 get Sane COS ASE 42,076 17,464 13,107 13,012 735 3,209 89,603 


one Rae 798; 74 Ticliea the nts | moar Naren aren Sete. BE GL 793,741 
iO, Sanoh ae 18,685 167,519 184,201 51,084 9,119 8,973 439,581 
MET yest sceiet vitae) '| tub idjeras a ee 442,693 30,680 7,861 3,469 | 4,172,104 
edo oe eee ONS: 3,873,104 | 339,065 146,181 220,591 13,167 25,377 | 4,617,485 9 
De aE as eee eens |) 1,040,479. | 2,045,877, |. 1 109;524 455,315 68,028 57,661 | 4,776,884 
PEE ee osc Neleacieiest'sia) [Marae sigietee [uiste soeahe 3,399 1,192 361 4,952 
Rae Sy coer siaie'e sc sgan | eos SE eal ia ee oe 6,015 2,201 683 8,899 
coined, SCC TORE See eee ARTS. Pot merder 727 565 $20 2112 
Pee eases ose 127,681 48,262 43,718 26,948 |° 7,150 14,860 268,619 
Bee Seales ces 474,684 190,505 66,395 68,531 4,740. 10,100 814,955 
PEEP Teo rics s)fieceie's's 1651825 |teceeeee 4,813 227,734 17,026 7,571 422,326 
oun} Bo SSeS ROLE Raa 63,840 69,149 89,732 | 29,994 -3,329 7,423 | - 263,467 — 
POS se cca stain 30 19,109 53,008 13,311 67,646 3,871 1,076 158,021 
00 po Seee ene 41,361 27,935 68,611 |° 28,958 3,258 2,898 173,021 
RECN recat Gisyose wt 771,631 249,534 95,074 97,249 3,960 10,665 1,228,113 
TEV Le nd becbotaeeeee e!| 202,479 34,922 23,091 29,676 5,512 10,547 306,227 
in Europe...... Meee 5,824 79,976 54,677 14,659 737 580 156,453 
|. sone) TORS 761,742 | 1,597,306 921,201 61,742 1,356 548 | 3,343,895 
20.0 0 SHAG ROL EE REO SSR eee [deena ae 1,838 49,064 5,835 1,576 58,363 
MR EP oa 1,940 665 8,111 9,603 2,361 | 5,573 28,253 
3 So ae ae OO ERERED 17,285,913 | 8,136,016 | 4,376,564 | 2,477,853 | 348,289 621,704 | 33,246,339 
305,455 20,605 | 21,278 29,907 4,928 16,709 398,882 
696 4,713 2,082 1,886 496 1,761 11,634 
28,547 129,797 83,837 33,462 1,948 1,555 AG 
29,088 77,393 79,389 19,165 328 218 
5,883 11,059 5,973 12,980 7,644 |. 11,537: 


369,669 |) 243,567 192,559 97,400 15,344 31,780 


1,051,275 | 179,226 742,185 924,515 | 108,527 171,718 
2,173 8,192 17,159 15,769 5,861 21,665 
28,003 | 49,642 | - 219,004 459,287 22,319 60,589 | - 
12,105 17,280 41,899 42,215 7,803 21,831 |} 33 

125,598 | . 107,548 123,424 74,899 15,502 49,725 496,696 

ARNEL el Kaori ati ana 31 25. 29,276 29,332 


Bee sai aeoGs, 1,219,154 | 361,888 | 1,143,671 | 1,516,716 | 160,037 | 354,804 | 4,756,270 
PRED graste vst 2,213 7,368 8,443 |) — 6,286 1,750 7,367 27 

& New Zealand......... 19,679 | 11,975 12,348 8,299 2,231 13,805 |. 
GSccoe8 Soe eRe aaa 7,810 1,049 1,079 427 780 5,437 16,582 © 
pecified........... 219,168 | 33,5234) 1,147 prt Nal Pees fre 142 | 254,208 


8,795,386 | 5,735,811 | 4,107,209 1,035,039 | 39,325,482 


a rere dav 


U. S. Foreign-born Population by Country of Birth | 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


Total ; 5 
: . foreign-born Foreign-born white Per cent! 
_ Country of birth 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1930 1949 
Northwestern Europe ¢ ; 4 
7 ees ete 840,513 876,455 812,828 893,684 621,975 | 58 § 
Beencotland. 2.06 oe Ss sas 233,524 261,034 254,567 354,323 279,321 / 
op meee. Bas te Re asd ote. - 93,586 82,479 67,066 60,205 35,360 
orthern Ireland. .............. 178,832 106,416 
Ae pueisase | aasziss 037238 {Tey aa 
—~ Norway....... Sepracciow ote a ae 336,388 403,858 353,862 347,852 262,088 
LS ee See a ic eatose SaaS « 582,014 685,183 625,580 595,250 445,070 
. MM AEG. Soe t Soe hot oe SS = At, 179,474 138,175 
Beige ch } a gi Lt ete ce itt { 2764 2104 
eeNetherlandss)s 0.2) .2, 0.2. 94,931 120,053 131,766 133,133 111,064 
MPMMERIONUI fas Soke wicapan Seen sloscjos 29,757 49,397 62,686 64,194 53,958 
PURGMDUS So... acu se siecws vee 3,031 3,068 12,585 9,048 6,886 
Pemrowitzerland... 0. 40-53c0c8ese5s 115,593 124,834 118,659 113,010 88,293 
BUTT ANCE... 8. ciate halede dv sole was 104,197 117,236 152,890 135,265 102,930 
Central Europe _ 
BGOLMANY = «. = 0c: csc actecsc cen’ 2,663,418 22,311,085 1,686,102 1,608,814 1,237,772 
REMAN SRN oie iare-estsiaiesSaiSielares 383,407 2937,884 1,139,978 1,268,583 993,479 
MOZeCHOSIOVAKI As ccc s ete.) Coens | seine: 362,436 491,638 319,971 
MMMTPUSENI Asal aelaie tie o'¢/<leie Ss cme) aeo 432,798 2845,506 575,625 370,914 479,906 
VESTN ee ae ae 145,714 495,600 397,282 274,450 290,228 
- CPSIEY IE aes, Sn itr ONE EIS Hl NNO COCOA Sil BERGE Iara 169,437 211,416 161,093 
- Eastern Europe : 
OY De 1,153,624 1,040,884 
OIA Secs cis cece soobalels 423,726 21,184,382 1,400,489 20,673 18,636 
BER SAOM ASS? hore i coe cate ce Soles 3,550 ~4,178 
BOtnUAN AL. «a. sodecccc.sctecs 135,068 193,606 165,771 
ETE ee 62,641 129,669 149,824 142,478 117,210 
; ~ Rumania 4. SHEARED Eee rene 15,032 65,920 102,823 146,393 115,940 
BME CAR Ia ces). cteictess ciel 2iaiciete oc15.0,e'l! iw erate = oie 11,453 10,477 9,399 8,888 
Seepurkey in Europe............... 39,910 32,221 5,284 2,257 4,412 
Southern Europe 
BRGHRODE st os sic case kate oes at 8,515 101,264 ~ = 175,972 174,526 163,252: 
MALY Aopettitss sieve Saves aye sabe se okt 484,027 1,343,070 1,610,109 1,790,424 1,623,580 
BAM tees oe Se Sek seen ces 7,050 21,977 49,247 59,033 47,707 
TE a ne 30,608 |. 57,623 67,453 69,993 62,347 
- Other Europe.................. 2,251 412,851 11,509 25,065 19,819 
3,202 6,135 te 7, 087) slams 
(3) 859,702 51,900 57,227 50,859 
11,014 46,651 §2,479 
120,248 4,612 44,334 47,567 39,524 
America | : 
~ Canada-French 395,126 385,083 307,786 370,852 273,366 
784,796 810,987 810,092 907,660 © 770,753 | 
(6) 5,076 13,242 23,971 21,361 
103,393 219,802 478,383 639,017 377,433 
11,081 12,869 12,843 16,089 15,277 
14,354 10,300 13,526 15,511 15.2571" 
3,897 1,507 4,074 7,791 7,638 
4,733 7,562 16,855 30,333 28,770 
6,807 8,938 10,801 12,720 pe 
33,788 35,432 75 
Marre Pies 5,196 4,053 3,232 
15,293 15,434 17,727 18,716 18,649 


10,341,276 | 13,345,545 13,712,754 13,983,495 11,419,133 | 


Percentages not shown are less than one-tenth of one percent. : 
Persons reported in 1910 as of Polish mother tongue born in Austria, Germany, and Russia have bee 
1 their respective countries and combined as Polan ag 
key in Asia included with Turkey in Europe prior to 1910. 

neludes 4,635 persons born in Serbia and 5,363 persons born in Montenegro, which became part ° 


‘Asta Inctuded, Armenta, Palestiné, and Syria In1910.6dbsequent to 1910cArmonia ineludedi 
oundland included with Canada in 1900. * poo 


"Immigration to U.S., 1820 Population of Territories _ 
to 1950 and Possessions 


" Bource: Immig. and Naturalization Service. | Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


‘No. of 


No. of No. of] ” No. of Area, 1930 1940 1950 
per- per- per- per- e — 
~ sons*] Year sons*| Year sons*| Year sons* United States..... 122,775,046 | 131,669,275 | 150,697,361 


pile Suess | Aleka. ae 59,278 72,524 128,643 
- 8,385)1853 368,645|1886 334,203]1919 141,132 | American Samoa. . 10,055 12.908 18,937 
-9,127/1854 427,833/1887 490,109/1920 430,001 | Canal Zone....... 39,467 51,827 52,822 
200,877|1888  546,889|1921 805,228 | Guam............ 18,509 22.290 59,498 
635411853. 200,436/1889 444,4271922 309,556 | Hawaii........... 368,336 423,330 499,794 i 
7.912|1837 251,396|1890 455,302/1923 522,919 | Philippinest....... 13,513,000 | 16,356,000 | ......... 
10,199]1853 123,126/1891 560,319|1924 706,896 | Puerto Rico........ 1543913 | 1,869,255 | 2,210,703 
10.837/(859 121,282/1892 579,663/1925 294,314 | Virgin Is. of U.S... 22.012 24,889 | ~ 26.665 
'  18.875/1860 153,640/1893 439,730/1926 304,488 | Total?............ 138,349,616 | 150,502,298 | 153,694,423 
--27,332|1861 91.918/1894 285.631|1927 335,175 
-22.520/1882  91,985/1895 258,536|1928 307,255 s ae 
--23.322)1363 17628211896 343.26711929 279.678 | 2 Deon oe eee sete se oo a eh trust 
- 22.633/1864 193,418|1897  230,83211930 241,700 | territory, acquired in 1947, of the Mariana, Caroline, — 
ae 1835 24812011898  229,299/1931 97,139 | 224 Marshall Islands. 

318,56811899 311,715|1932 35,576 

~ 315,722|1900 448,572/1933 23,068 

138,840/1901 487.918'1934, 29,470 


352,768]1902  648,743|1935 34,956 : ime | 
387,203|1903 857,046|1936 36,329. One Accidental Death Every, 


321,500}1904 812,870/1937 50,244 5 Minutes in 1950 
Perce ae Mere ee eee Source: National Safety Council. / 
213.39911907, 1/285 34911940. 76,756 | folk ine donot rca “Otalscan'be deuea the 

227,498]1908  782,870)1941 51,776 

169,986|1909  751,786|1942 28,781 Class of accident One every 

141,857|1910 1,041,570/1943 23,725 All accidents Deaths 6 ‘minutes 
138,469]1911  878,587]/1944 28,551 Injuries 4 seconds 
177,826}1912 838,172|1945 38,119 | Motor-vehicle Deaths 15. minutes: 
457,257}1913 1,197,892|1946 108,721 Injuries 26 seconds 
669,431/1914 1,218,480)1947 147,292 | Occupational Deaths 34 minutes 
788,99211915 326,700|1948 170,570 Injuries 16 seconds — 


603,322]1916 298,826]1949 188,317 | Workers off-job Deaths 16 minutes — 
518,592|1917 295,403}1950 249,187 Injuries 12. seconds. 
395,346}1918 110,618 Home Deaths 19 minutes 
: Injuries 8. ‘seconds 
rom 1820-6 gures repre esent alien passengers | Public non-motor-vehicle Deaths 36 minutes — 
’ 1868-91 Li Biter migrant aliens arrived; Injuries 18 4 


and 1898 to present, immigrant Se admitted. 


Death Rates for Selected Causes, 1910-48 


(Exclusive of fetal deaths. Rates per 100,000 estimated midyear population) 
Source; Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


1910 1920 1930 19401 19481 Cause 1910 1920 1930 19401 194g 


82.79 60.72 53.8 47.3 45.0 Mot.-veh. accidents..| 1.86 10.36 26.7 


pee 10:65 113.25 15:2 9.9 2.9 Nephritis........... 94.8 888 91.0 
Joes 76.2 83.4 97.4 120.0 134.9 Pneumonia.........| 141.7 136.8 83.1 
aaac 13.3 7.1 7.2 86 11.3 Premature birth.....| 37.7 43.6 31.5 
seek 8.3" = 161 19.1) +26:5) 9526:5 Scarlet fever........ 114 = 4.6 1.9 

| Wy 2 EN le ee Be) 1.1 A SUICIDE ass arcs cota 1S 102 56 

..-| 158,95 159.65 214.2 292.0 322.8. Syphilisneeoigeaes 135 gel O pee lonn 

4.6 6.8 8.8 6.2 5.8 Tuberculosis........ US3:8NISite  71 

prelaeae, 70:0, 19:4 7 15,37" 3.5 Typhoid? acs cc. as A. Gy NG 

Saheb sta ah etdell 3.4 Zoe) 41 Whooping cough..... 116 125 48 


es armed forces overseas. 2 Other than motor-vehicle accidents. Includes legal executions, 4 1 es 
de tumors. * Excludes diseases of coronary arteries. 6 Exclud . + oeeoe . 
and motoreycle accidents. 7 Includes paratyphoid fever. eee oe collisions Lise bic . a 


EB: I tes are for popula ttt in _death-registration States: 1910—51. 4% of U.S. . population; Pin 


* 


MiMoWama jose... 6.celc.ss. cbse: 85,372 
BMMeFON A, eke 2, Sos. oa ce hee ke os 19,195 
FABRANISAS ee aye oir, wane eee 48,036 
EMILOLN Aho ce Ae cles ciao case 240,702 
ROlohadovec ewes cs eee ness 33,010 
BORROCUGUUS 3 wcaec Mies sins kes. 42,229 
UTES LC Sa ere 7,254 

«(A se ne eee ee aL 20,815 
Florida BL Heys es ayasotaceenatrs eas ae 56,600 
Georgia Motions ae sicis aeudids sare 92,694 
PMN taste ooh Su ttals Aeusae aes 16,132 
MHIROIS Sccdh cists sides cece tans se 184,871 
MPINCAUA ss coc kicc cose ccewes es 92,529 
DAWA ieee crecieenee chee cas ek 60,575 
| SETS SENS SP Rs Been Gaeersners 42.714 

BHORLUCKY ass co s.0k vie ee de ocd 77,176 
ROUtSiaRA knees sseiss cade aoe 73,312 

Beataine.. 5... 0... as Cos 22,071 

MEMATYIANG 5 26. sss es ewetse vals 53,423 

~-Massachusetts..............:.- | 97,389 

_ Michigan....... Rican Gees 154,730 
Maminnescta... <...<.:isecsseav ce 72,780 
BVISSISSIPON casciss\e 07s, 01s eo; os 65,303 

BIRMISSOUN Se .ae sc cic sec cobe ces ens 85,258 
Setiontatial......0.:..00.-0000.. 15,035 
MBGTackaee doen etic lie ese 31,176 
BBY AGS So Obs. asics tale og gon 3,694 

New Hampshire............... 12,423 
BINGW JOCSOY: «2s ociciac cece sect 97,580 

peenow MeXICO.....20.005--.050- 20,519 

BMONGW.YOIK. ease cece eens 301,966 

muNorth Carolina... ...:..52.--. 109,430 
mmotth Dakota....5......-.5.5.- 16,584 
: 186,353 

50,386 
35,206 
227,227 
16,861 
57,759 
16,405 
82,127 
197,750 
20,714 
9,369 
82,057 
55,833 
52,396 
£1,630 
7,418 
3,535, 068 


euyear population presemt in area. 


- 


Rate} . 


Births! 


1949 


Rate? 


Births and porthe. by Leet 1948-49 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


1948 


28.6 
27.0 
26.5 
23.0 
27.5 
21.3 
22.9 
23.7 
22.9 
28.3 
29.2 
21.8 
24.2 
24.4 
23.8 
213 
28.2 
25.1 
23.3 
20.6 
25.1 
25.5 
31.8 
22.2 
28.1 
25.1 
23.2 
24.5 


21.0 


34.7 
21.0 
28.5 
29:5 
23.4 
23.8 
23.8 
22.2 
21.5 
29.3 
27.8 
25.4 
26.1 
31.2 
26.2 
25.2 
24.0 
27.4 
25.0 
27.6 
24.2 


3 


_ 18By place of residence and exclusive of ‘stillbirths. 


84,418 
20,275 
45,609 
245,199 
32,894 
40,887 
7,369 
19,814 
61,743 
93,259 
15,984 
189,313 
94,214 


61,871 | 


43,781 
76,197 
75,487 
21,939 
53,597 
95,615 
157,178 
73,929 
66,415 
85,302 
15,366 
31,547 
3/673 
11,940 
97,606 
21,620 
301,287 
107,970 
16,846 
189,428 
49,702 
35,316 
224,581 
16,492 
58,516 
17,211 
82,854 
202,297 
21,164 
9,297 
82,960 
56,542 
52,586 
82,949 
7,490 
909,929 


2 Exclusive of armed forces overseas. 


28.1 


27.9 
24.9 
23.4 
26.3 
20.4 
23.1 
23.6 
23.0 
27.8 
27.9 
21.9 
24.2 
24.3 
23.5 
26.6 
28.7 
24.3 
22.9 
20.0 
25.1 
25.4 
32.0 
21.8 
27.3 
24.6 
23.1 
22.8 
20.4 
34.2 
20.4 
27.4 
28.9 
23.7 
23.4 
23.7 
21.6 
20.8 
29.2 
278 
25.4 
26.4 
31.3 
25.3 
25.2 
23.8 
27.1 
24.9 
27.1 
24.0 


26,620 

6,586 
15,224 
98,905 
12,582 
19,569 

3,407 

8,197 
24,767 
29,526 

4,906 
91,328 
39,544 
26,064 
18,553 
28,050 
23,561 

9,958 
22,440 
52,611 
56,786 
27,400 


20,296 * 


42,752 
5,884 
12,615 
1,624 
6,172 
48,076 
5,609 


158,242 - 


30,161 
5,146 
80,891 
19,079 
14,080 
109,202 
8,188 
17,957 
5,806 
*28,826 
64,245 
5,070 


4,096 


28,976 
22,221 
17,600 
32,564 
2,385 
1,444,337 


i. Live Births by Race, U. S., 1910-49 
Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Healtr. Service. 


White — Negro 


278,869 
324,183 
324,264 
358,114 
406,957 
434,174 


“| 3,083,721 


‘ 


453.235. |. 


Indian 


9,547 
10,541 
10,172 
11,19] 
11,509 
11,379 
12,332 


‘ 107 HOB ose ) wi Mais q pee docks ; 


Chinese 


1,098 
1,291 
1,382 
1,534 
2,170 
4,210 


Japanese 


1,873 
2,839 
2,935 
2,755 
3,049 
3,045 


Deaths!,2 


Rate? 


8.9 
9.3 
8.4 
9.4 
10.5 
9.9 
10.7 
9.3 


10.0 
8.9 


9.9 
\ 


1949 


“Rater 


26,750 
6,397 
15,680 
100,354 
12.415 
18,829 
3,330 
8,448 
25,376 
29,608 
4,701 
92,568 
40,026 
26,106 
18,814 
28,046 
23,400 
10,099 
22,110 9. 
50,767 
57,422 
27,719 
20,661 
43,825 
5,878 
12,644 
1610 
6,109 


re 


1,944 


Like Births by Age and Race of Parente U. Bie 1949 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


mete — Age of father 
Age and race | Under : 55& Not 
‘of mother 15 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 650-54 over stated ages 


435 537= 119 22 20 4 5 4 3 578 1,731 

41,924 200,206 57,832 11,236 3,101 896 365 132 111° 16,411 332,219 
7,484 405,089 425,752 106,941 26,203 7,718 2,648 $03 646 15,326 998,712 
320 46,249 414,469 307,635 89,822 23,276 7,392 2,277 1,474 7,434 900,349 

60 3,606 46,362 225,447 168,930 51,801 14,224 4,602 2,590 3,704 521,329 

21 538 4,755 27,658 106,801 76,243 25,748 7,508 4,243 2,215 255,733 

6 75 386 ; 8,228 26,382 17,996 6,192 3,112 667 64,771 

il 7 18 160 549 1,776 — 1,022 594 50 "4,235 

nas 2 7 11 10 12 23 29 4 108 

42 682 984 452 223 96 36 311,270 4,534 

50,293 656,991 950,684 681,452 403,728 187,102 70,262 22,699 12,833 47,659 | 3,083,721 


666 377 94 15 14 3 4 3 2,090 3,285 
13,847 42,641 12,190 2,305 867 149 44 39 28,405 100,809 
1,265 56,540 54,632 15.416 5.649 909 289 227 = 19,112 156,112 
66 4881 39,319 31,052 13,716 2,291 702 506 - 9,550 106,888 - 
7 458 3,889 18,945 18,719 per ee pt 824 4,951 60,021 
8 80 609 2,376 12,216 4,657 1,560 1,254 3,000 35,501 
asters 11 57 186 796 2,650 989 750 753 9,529 
Lvs 1 15 34 299 168 138 69 816 
nae a008 3 3 4 7 11 11 42 
65 317 224 197 53 25 12 1,459 2.805 — 
15,925 105,306 ' 70,537 52,211 28,174 14,342 4,979 3,764 69,400 475,808 - 


Life Expectancy in the United States 


le, based on deaths and estimated population for 1948, indicates the average future lifetime in years of 
J all individuals at the ages shown.) ' 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


White White | Nonwhite] Nonwhite White White |Nonwhite} Nonwhite — 
Males | Females | Males | Females Males | Females | Males | Females 


65.6 71.0 58.1 62.5 26.5 30.5 23.3 26.7) 
66.8 71.9 60.2 64.2 22.4 26.2 20.1 23.4 
63.2 68.3 56.9 60.8 18.8 22.0 g 20.5 
58.4 63.5 52.1 56.1 15.4 18.1 17.8 
53.6 58.6 47.4 51.3 12.4 14.4 u 15.7 
49.0 53.8 42.9 46.8 9.8 11.2 5 | 14.5 
444 49.0 38.7 42.5 97.5 8.3 Jeet: <51e}%) 

w..[ 39.8 44.3 34.6 38,3 54 5.8 : 119 ee 

| 35.2 39.6 30.5 34.2 85 andover....| 3.6 3.7_ i 10.3 4 

| 30.7 35.0 26.8 30.3 oe 


Comparison with Other Years, White Males and Females 


At birth Age 20 Age 45 
| Males —S- Females Males Females Males Females Males 


51.1 42.2 143.8 24.2 25.5 
58.5 | 45.6 46.5 26.0 27.0 
62.7 46.0 48.5 25.3. 27.4 
64.5 46.8 49.7 25.5 28.0 
67.3 47.8 51.4 25.9 28.9 
71.0 49.0 53.8 26.5 30.5 


a | death-registration area (26.2% of national population). 
Tegistration area of 1920 (80.9% of national population). 


pm 


and Deaths in the United States, 1915 


ty Oa We let 
e Births an 
pe 2 (Deaths exclude fetal deaths) 


"Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Tlealth Service. 


q Births in registration states Deaths in registration states 
Reg. %! Males - Females Total Rate? | Reg. %! Males Females Total 


30.9 398,615 377,689 776,304 25.0 61.6 443,928 371,572 815,500 . 13.2 
53.4 701,164 662,485 1,363,649 24.7 76.6 784,307 645,772 1,430,079 { 
58.6 705,593 667,845 1,373,438 922.4 79.6 567,185 505,078 1,072,263 
59.7 775,322 733,552 1,508,874 23.7 80.9 586,136 531,934 1,118,070 ~ 
65.2 881,591 832,670 1,714,261 24.2 80.9 533,267 476,406 1,009,673 
72.3 911,831 863,080 1,774,911 22.3 84.2 575,927 508,025 1,083,952 
72.4 921,020 871,626 1,792,646 22.1 86.5 625,259 548,806 1,174,065 1] 
76.2 992,431 938,183 1,930,614 22.2 87.0 619,874 531,202 1,151,076 11. 
76.2 966,973 911,907 1,878,880 21.3 88.1 641,397 550,412 1,191,809. 117 
77.0 953,638 902,430 1,856,068 20.5 88.4 677,032 580,224 1,257,256 
87.6  1,099.287 1,038,549 2,137,836 20.5 90.0 656,697 554,930 1,211,627 
94.3. 1,147,625 1,085,524 2,233,149 19.7 94.3. 738,891 622,096 1,361,987 
94.7 1,114,814 1,055,106 2,169,920 18.8 94.7 745,491 624,266 1,369,757. 
94.7 1,131,976 1,071,982 2,203,958 18.9 95.3 726,680 600,560 1,327,240 
94.7 1,084,404 1,028,356 2,112,760 18.0 95.3 717,630 589,643 1,307,273 11. 
95.2 1,063,885 1,010,157 2,074,042. 17.4 95.2 704,506 588,763 1,293,269 1 
100.0 1,068,871 1,012,361 2,081,232 16.6 100.0 737,312 604,794 1,342,106 10,7 
100.0 = 1,112,703 1,054,933 2,167,636 17.2 100.0 772,595 624,308 1,396,903 11. 
100.0 1,105,489 1,049,616 2,155,105 16.9 100.0 771,320 621,432 1,392,752 10 
100.0 1,099,465 1,045,325 2,144,790 ‘16.7 100.0 821,439 657,789 1,479,228 
100.0 1,130,641 1,072,696 2,203,337 17.1 100.0 808,834 641,593 1,450,427 — 
100.0 = =1,172,541 91,114,421 2,286,962 17.6 100.0 764,902 615,489 1,381,391 
100.0 1,162,690 1,102,988 2,265,588 17.3 100.0. 768,877 613,020 1,387,897 — 
100.0 = =-1,211,684 =1,148,715 2,360,399 += 17.94 | 100.0 791,003  625,266% 1,417,2693 — 
100.0 1,289,734 1,223,693 2,513,427 18.81) 100.0 785,033 612,6098 1,397,642 IC 
100.0 1,444,365 1,364,631 2,808,996 20.81 | 100.0 ‘780,4543 604,7333 eel 
100.0 1,506,959 1,427,901 2,934,850 21.54] 100.0 817,4853 642,059 1,459,544 
100.0 1,435,391 1,359,499 2,794,809 20.24 | 100.0 789,861 621,477 1,411,3383 
100.0 1,404,587 1,330,869 2,735,456 19.54} 100.0  788,0633 613,6563 1,401,7198 
100.0 1,691,220 1,597,452 3,288,672 23.34 | 100.0  785,6898 609,9283 
100.0 1,899,876 1,800,064 3,699,949 25.35 | 100.0 818,234  627,1363 
100.0 1,813,852 1,721,216 3,535,068 24.25} 100.0  820,931% 623 4063 
100.0 1,826,352 1,733,177 3,559,529 24.05 | 100.0  821,2913  622,3163 : 
110,10 RU Se eet or sie 3,948,090; (23:555), = LOOLO/29 <cirteicitnen terete Ant 


de 1 
_ 1 Represents percentage of national population living in birth- and death-registration states for each 
_ ?# Per 1,000 population.” # Excludes deaths among armed fcrces overseas. 4 Based on total population inclu: 
_ forces overseas. § Based on population excluding armed forces overseas. ° Estimated. ee 
ie ; : 

ad | 


Motor-Vehicle Deaths by Type of Accident, 1913 tol 


Source: National Safety Council. 


Deaths from collisions with— 


Animal- : 
+ : drawn Deaths | — 
a : Other Nail- vehicle from non- 
a | Pedes- motor road Street Bi- or Fixed collision 
Year trians vehicles _ trains cars cycles animal objects* | acciJents* 
Cel GEEI ERS PLAC DN EIG ICoo kee eee ae saa Sobel ek veers ana ae al 
RRs Anotiee s 11,420 — 4,310 2,140 570 ——— * 540 8,070 
BE Sse setae ge, 12,840. 9,470 1,437 318 400 310 7900) 8,680 
Se. 12,850 8,900 1,499 165 720 170 940 T3508 
aes 9,900 5,309 1,448 171 450 160 700 5,63); Sab 
11,600 9,409 1,732 174 549 139 959 8,900 
10,450 9,909 1,735 102 559 159 1,999 » 8800 | 
9,950 10200 1,474 83 500 100 1,000 8,950 — 
8,900 10,300 1,418 50 500 100 1,099 9 250. 
8,700 12,300 1,523 100 450 80 ‘1,150 10,700 


-Uy ; to fixed-o : nadcider at from t 
oe roportion of deaths allocated to fixed-object collisions and noncollision accidents is differeat & 
a tates. State reports generally indicate that many accidents involving no collision on the roadway 

‘ed-object collisions because the motor vehicle collides with an object after leaving the roadway. 
ia totals do not quite equal the sum of the various ope because the estimates were generally mad 
10 deaths, and to the nearest 50 deaths for vertain types. j ; ss 
. Agius ) molten lo 24.Ge) UUs lo sone nowaLieiget 


Accidental Deaths by Age, 1913 to 1950 


Source: National Safety Council. — 


0-4 5-14 15-24 _ 25-44 45-64 65 years 


¥ years years years "years years and over* ~ ages 
PERE A cs pars Peeve eiact eis Hise esata] 129,800) 7,450 _ 11,950 24,350 16,450 12,500 82,500 
Meare cas cle cic deals cividiaie de sols tie 10,400 10,000 10,550 22,050 17,550 14,550 85,100 
BP Ut Prov iokin « Ci tee ay RO 9,450 9,550 11,100 21,250 17,150 (18,900) 84,400 
BMPR Sr eects sieve aiviaselg)s sis ore 8,850 9,750 13,000 23,200 20,700 19,500 95,000 
BDU Me eee seis cilie\ere- a:b cise 6,948 ~ 8,195 12,225 21,005 20,819 21,740 90,932 
RR Sool 6 oid os Re caida cides [0 046 6,593 12,129 20/464 21,689 26,284 93,805 
; 8,039 6,636 15,278 20,212 20,109 28,764 90,038 
7,949 6,545 13,366 20,705 20,249 29,219 90,033 
LIN), a. dds8 FASO CREO OEE Eee 8,219 6,069 13,166 21,155 20,513 30,457 99,579 
8 8,387 5,859 , 12,595 20,274 19,809 31,077 _ 98,001 
8,387 5,859 12,595 20,274 19,809 27,100 “94,000 
8,100 5,500 11,500 19,800 18,800 27,300 91,000. 
8,000 5,500 12,500 21,000 18,500 24,500 _ 90,000 


= 


cludes “‘age unknown"’; in 1948 these deaths numbered only 182. + The most recent revision of classification 
deaths by cause differs so greatly from earlier classifications that two figures must be shown for 1948. That of the 
Revision is comparable with figures for earlier years; that of the 6th Revision, with figures for later years. 


Death Rates per 1,000 Population, 1900 to 1949 


(Exclusive of fetal deaths) 
Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


1900 1920 1930 1940* 1943* 1944* 1945* 1946* 1947* 1948" 1949" , 


Lube Gate apo 17.9% SO 1SA 12:3057012.0 12.4 12.4 12.7 11.4 115° 11.3 


derl...... eacetes f,; 179.1 103.6 77.0 61.7 482 483 468 51.1 381 39.4 

20 Siar 10'S euro OES 2.8 257 2.2) 1.9 Whowen Wi 
3.8 2.8 1.9 1.2 1h ieee 9 te 1.0 1.0 RS ee 
5:9 2 aig 3.5m 23 2.6 2.8 2.7 21 19 1.8 
8:2 GAs Suan 3 4 3.3 34 3.6 27 Ex 
107 ake S27 Se 5.9 5.6 54 5.6 49 49 48 
Biase. 157% 0 12.6b 136k ews lesa 119) al] Semel dG. ceo cet Te 
Pte ce e.. 287 246 266 260 256 248 247 239 246 . 242 
Rea Se heei69.3) 2 54.5.0 55:8 545 5A? 2 523 Je SZ e503). 52d ee hoe 
ee Nes... 128.3 122.1 119.1 120.2 117.8 111.5 108.7 1051 , 108.2 107.0 
ee, A Eas 268.8 253.0 236.7 240.6 246.5 2324 233.0 2366 251.3 254.9 


‘s 16.5 4126) 104, - 96.) 98 1/98 R8N Re 8a RS 
eee 145.4 80.7 60.7 477 375 381 364 392 294 304 


5 | 8 ey aL 6 2 
5.8 5.0: 3.2 1.8 as) 14 1.4 13 1.2 1.1 
8.2 7.1 4.4 2.7 2.4 22 2.1 19 1,8 16° 
9.8 8.0 6.1 4.5 4.1 3.9 3.8 3.5 3.4 3.207 
142. 117. 106 8.6 8.1 Tain 7.2 ol ne nore 
29.8 422.4" U2 1.9 17.29 163s 10.8 i ee Sat 15.0 ~~ 14.5° 
53.6 950.5 468 42.0... 408. .39.0 37.8" . 363 37.3 36.4 


S033 HOBOGnBS Ri:0) eel: 2 2.2 eG 10.3 9:3) 2497 9.3 9: 
pono 6S Bea BG 21:22 123:6\ > 24.0). 122.027. 5ins 20.8 ia. © 208) 19h 19.3 19:4 
AEA wshevaiews 3s 564 525 514 (482 474 455 445. 43.4 44.5. 44.0 — 
dt ACR CaN An nee 123.3 118.9 1127 1109 1085 1027 995 96.1 98.1 96.3 
48.08 Soa .-| 260.9 248.3 228.0 230.1 234.6 223.3 2225 228.6 243.1 247.1. 


ding armed torces overseas t+ Includes ages not reported. NOTE: Rates are for population 
"states: 1900—26.2% of U.S. population, pee es 1930—95.3%; fey ahaa ie ag Bs 
te . Ud TAG Dower, ° aligned, eres a SP UWOMARA 3,” G 
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-Vehicle Deaths by States, 1949-50 


"Source: National Satety Council. 


1949 Rate? 1950 
687 «11.2 836" *12.3° |) Nebraska............ 0 ; 
281 = =10.9 3257) 11-2 Nevada; 32.2 ..2aenee. 82 9.8 112-2119: oa 
3939.3 3878.4 New Hampshire. ..... 72 46 872-52 ee 
3,003 7.7 3,040 74 New Jersey.......... 592 4.1 687 
318 73 387 8.1 New Mexico......... 245 102 248 
201 3.4 258 4.0 New York: onee.s. 2 1,904 6.3 1,963 
81 75 83 7h North Carolina....... 843 8.4 939 
64 2.7 72 2.8 North Dakota........ 134 76 101 
685 8.3 873 9.3 Ohlone ae es certs 1,716 7.0 1,723 
746 9.1 899 9.8 Oklahoma........... 523 79 500 
168 7.9 246 =10.7 Oregon exif tease ese 355 6.3 427 
1,791 75 1,973 74 Pennsylvania........ 1624 63 1,536.22 
1,121 8.8 1,124 78 Rhode Island........ ' 58 3.0 79. 
551 64 587 6.1 South Carolina....... 548 11.0 677 


497 8.0 534 71 South Dakota........ 134 6.0 178 
6139.4 678 9.5 ‘Tennessee........... 676 7.8.9) | 2eS7AGies 
5202 8.9 5912 9.3 TEXAS rrtat itisietetewie.- 1,957 7.2 2,410 
160 6.0 162 5.9 Utah seceeeetntaas 174 7.6 188 
- 462 8.0 497 76 SVEIMONE. wots say hiss 63 5.4 67 
_ Massachusetts......... 471 4.2 530 43 Virginian. 62.05 9... 22. 810 9.2 Sides 
BeMichigani iat snle an UALS ee 1,607 73 Washington..... a 441 5.8 502 
_ Minnesota GS otcaeasehna. 540 5.9 526 5:7. West Virginia........ 356 8.1 370 
PaMussissippi. 2.2.2... 386 8.0 ATT — a 9:0: Wisconsinhstvssasee « 749 74 831 


RSSO nib cen | ole’ 7.3 - 799 6.4 888 6.5 Wyoming............ 137 9.2 150 
FOE chaicisart cts 162 7.6 202 8.7 otal UNS sian. tee 31,5008 7.4 | 35,0008 


_ ! Number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle-miles. % From state health authorities, 3 Totals are not sums of eG 
figures. NOTE: Figures are per state traffic authorities and indicate place of accident rather than of ‘death. 


Transportation-Accident Death Rates, 1948-50 


Source: National Safety Council. 


Passenger deaths 


Passenger : Rates! 

mileage, Deaths; === 1 a ls Deas, 
Kind of transportation in millions 1950 1950 1948-502 1950 
ees A ee ee | 

Passenger automobiles, taxis¢..... 810,000 17,600 2.2 2.1 28,000 
ISRORE GER RR ee eet emcee 59,000 100 0.17 0.18 670 
Mae 2 oe 31,800 184 0.58 0.25 1,495 
heduled transport planes. ..... . 8,363 96 ll a) 111 


* 1 Per 100,000,000 miles. 2 Average death rate. *% All persons—pedestrians, trespassers, etc., as well as 
‘Killed in operatign of vehicles are included. ‘ Drivers of passenger automobiles are considered passeng 


Motor Vehicle Deaths by Age, 1943-50 


Source: National Safety Council. 


Under 5 5-14 . 15-24 25-44 45-64 

- years years years years ' years 
1,132 1,959 4,522 6,454 5,996 ¢ 
1,203 2,093 4,561 6,514 5,982 
1,290. 2,386 5,358 7,578 6,794 
1,568 2,508 7,445 8,955 7,532 
1,502 wer erat i: 7,251 — 8,775 7,468 
1,635 2,337 7,218 8,702 7,190 
1,700 2,100 6,700 9,000 7,000 
1,800 2,100 7,800 10,400 7,700 


Wied “age watknown"’; in 1948, these deaths numbered only 36. 
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“Motor Vehicle Deaths in janet U. s. Cities, 1949-50 


Sources this page: National Safety Council. 
Num- Num- Pop. Regis. | \" Num- Num- Pop. 
ber ber rate tate , ber ber rate 
1950! 19502 19508 City 1949! 19501 19502 


97 10.3 4.4 Memphis, Tenn 41 
77 9.7 5.4 Milwaukee, Wis 43 
51 8.8 2.9 Minneapolis, Minn..... 36 
10.9 4.7 New Orleans, La....... 53 

11.8 4.3 New York, N. Y....... 535 

10.5 ; Newark, N. J.......... 36 

11.7 F Oakland. Calif. 45 

12.9 f Philadelphia, Pa....... 162 

9.7 A Pittsburgh, Pa 54 

10.7 : St. Louis, Mo 103 

12.5 A San Antonio, Texas.... 53 

8.2 A San Francisco, Calif... . 56 

13.7 f Seattle, Wash 50 

9.8 Y i 72 


+ sae motor-vehicle traffic deaths resulting from accidents oceurring within the city are included. ? Deaths per 
100, 000 population. 4 Deaths per 10,000 registered motor vehicles. Registration figures supplied by R. L. Polk & Co. 


Deaths in Steam Railway Accidents, 1918 to 1950 


; Persons 
Passen- Travelers in grade Other 
gers on noton Employees crossing non-tres- Tres- : 
trains* trains* on duty accidents passerst passers Totalt — 


3,566 1,979 501 3,423 9,994 
2,134 2,422 370 2,861 7,795 
1;357 | 2,768 363 2,532 7,002.3) 
571 1,638 179 3,025 5,434 
549 1,679 190 2,428 4,379 
1,089 1,876 326 1,788 5,302 
736 2,025 201 1,618 4,712 

789 1,924 193 -1,459 4452 
639 1,742 174 1,440 4,060 — 
443 1,609 149 1,292 3,530 
399: 1 1,698 123 1,218, 3,627 


ons on or getting on’ or off passenger-carrying trains under conditions not constituting trespass are designated — 
mgers on trains.’’ Other persons lawfully on railway premises in connection with their journeys by railways — 
ated as ‘“‘travelers not on trains.” + Death totals in this column exclude subsequent fatalities due to lack of 
ion. +t The sum of the items in the preceding columns exceeds the figure in the ‘‘Total’’ column because of — 
mn; e@. fi em employees killed in grade crossing accidents. § Deaths to passengers on trains and travelers not on _ 
combined. 3 


j 


aencinal Types of Accidental Deaths, 1913 to 1950 7 


Penta SS 

Motor All Drown- _‘Rail- Fire- Poison (except All ~— 
vehicle Falls = burns* _—ing road arms = gases gas) types 

18,700 9350 10,000 12,500 2,400 3,550 3,200 82,500 F 

16,700 10,700 7,350 10,500 2,700 4,400 2,650 85,100 

16,800 9,550 7,000 8,100 2,950 2,800 2,950 : 

19,600 9,000 8,750 7,150 3,000 2,800 2,850 

21,746 7,341 ; 7,465 5,410 3,026 1,668 2,334 

25,454 7,145 7,347 4,868 2,696 1,459 2,196 

28,000 h \ 1.7;710 5,231 2,318 2,110 1,890 

25,650 6,940 4,640 2,816 1,930 2,050 

26,950 7,260 4,399 2,386 2,000 1,960 

24,800 6500 3,976 2,270 2,002 

21,300 6,500 3,800 2,330 2,020 

21,300 6,700 3,300 2,350 1,800 

18,500 6,100 3,400 2,350 1,900 


purns by fire and deaths directly resulting from conflagration, regardless of nature of b 
steam, or any other hot substance in 1948 (5th Revision) and eanler years. The Srp 
on of deaths by cause differs so greatly from earlier classifications that two | ures must b e shi 
ae) 5th Revision is comparable with figures for earlier years; that of the 6th, 


1939 1947 

Country Births Deaths | Births Deaths 
‘Australias Re eet sh a fe 17.6 9.9 24.1 9.7 
RUStIIa Mes so4 050s 20.7 15.31 18.6 13.0 
MBEIIUM. cc;0. 0.00. "15:5: 13.9 17.8 13.3 
Bulgarlanncisic. esc. 21.4 13.4 | 24.02 13.42 
Ganadasces sk... 20.4 9.7 28.6 9.4 
BGOylon.<.. 6:0... 36.0 21.8 39.4 14.3 
eonile.\.... SEtkOAR, 33.3 23.3 33.8 16.7 
Costa Rica.......... 42.8 18.5 53.6 13.9 
Czechoslovakia. .... 18.6 13.3 - 23.8 12.0 
Denmark........... 17.8 10.1 22.1 9.7 
El Salvador......... 41.6 18.3 41.2 15.0 
RIMNANG'... s.o5. ons 21.2 14.7 27.8 12.05 
SPIRVANCOO!. 25 ..\e ee 14.8 15.6 21.3 13.2 
Germany, Western...|  .... Baas aah en 
PGUNgalys. 2.2... 19.4 13.5 -|. ‘18.4 12.1 
PRG ate at Siaivisla oe. 32.7 21.6 26.6 19.7 
treland...... 2.22.21 19.1 14.2 23.2 14.9 
MStACD 2. So soc ores ¢ aoe Sari oe hiae 
TY ie en 23.6 13.4 21.9 11.4 
Japan. ..... ease 26.6 17.8 34:3 14.6 
Luxemburg......... 15.0 12.7 14.8 12.5 
BYMIOXICO.2.... 0 «55. 44.6 28.0 45.1 16.3 
_ Netherlands........] 20.6 8.6 27.8 8.1 
New Zealand?!...... 18.7 9.2 26.4 9.4 
Nicaragua.......... 32.5 11.9 |} 349 10.9 
BENGTWAY).. 1.2.00. 15.9 10.2 21.6 9.3 
ppanama’,..c..5...+ 27.9 11.4 34.7 9.1 
Oe ee ae Sate sae 27.4 11.2 
meportugal.. oc ...... 26.2 15.3 24.1 13.3 
Puerto Rico.........]| 39.6 177 42.6 11.9 
: Rumania........... 28.3 18.6 22.4 21.1 
- South Africa, U. of? 25.3 9.4 27.2 8.6 
Spain Lees ds ores 16.6 18.5 21.3 12.0 
i Sweden............ 15.4 11.5 18,9 10.8 
- Switzerland........ 15.2 11.8 19.3 11.3 
United Kingdom....| 15.2 12.2 20.8 12.1 
United States....... 17.3 10.6 25.7 10.1 
fenezuela®.. Bcc ctiiees 35.9 18.7 39.5 13.9 


Grade Birth ‘and Death Rites et the World 


(Number of births and deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, excluding stillbirths) 
Source: Statistical Office of the United Nations. 


1948 
Births Deaths 


1949 
Births Deaths 


1950 
Births Deaths 


23.1 10.0 22.9 9.5 23.3 
17.7 12.1 15.8 12.7 15.1 12iles 
17.6 12.6 17.2 12.9 0} $16.5 signe 
27.0 9.3 26.9 9.2 26.5 9.0 
40.6 13.2 39.9 12.6 40.3 - 12.6 
33.7 17.4 33.2 18.1 32.4 : 
41.3 12.2 41.0 11.8 46.9 
23.4 11.5 22.1 11.7 Be 
20.3 8.6 18.9 8.9 18.6 
38.5 14.5 39.5 13.2 Wes 
11.1 


_ 1xcluding deaths among armed forces. 
tories and Newfoundland. 
born alive but who die before registration of birth. 


9 1939 former British provinces; 1947-50, registration area onl 
2 Jewish population only; deaths exclu 6 war casualties. 


ou Excl ae Maoris. 


_ New England States: Maine, New Hamp- 
7) Biirs. Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut. , 
Middle Atlantic States: New York, New 
fersey, Pennsylvania. 
East North Central States: Ohio, 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
_ West North Central States: Minnesota, 
‘Ie owa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Da- 
ta, Nebraska, Kansas. 
South Atlantic States: Delaware, Mary- 
ita of Columbia*, Virginia, West 


In- 


2 Including southern Dobruja 
4 Excluding full-blooded aborigi 


nals. 5 Excluding ‘‘declared dead." 
7 Huropean | population only 


Census Divisions of the U. S. 


8 Excluding Yukon, | an : 

Xe) 
8 at Jungle po 
pares 


1 Japanese Nationals only in’4 


Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Georgia, Florida. 

East South Central States: 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi. 

West South Central States: A 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 

Mountain States: Montana, I 
oming, Colorado, New Monica 
Utah, Nevada. 

Pacific States: Washington, Oreg I 
fornia, j a x rd 


World Life Expectancy 


Average future lifetime in years at ageof - = = 
a -10 20 30 40 50 60. 


65.49 58.02 48.81 39.90 31.11 22.53 15.57 
68.67 61.02 51.67 42.77 34.04 25.58 17.74 
60.55 54.08 45.18 36.86 28.65 20.96 14.15 
63.46 56.96 48.03 39.59 31.13 22.94 15.42 
61.25 54.88 46.04 37.78 29.48 21.61 14.53 
63.84 57.25 48.43 40.17 31.77 23.55 15.93 
45.26 44.28 36.33- 30.34 24.36 18.61 13.33 
54.37 53.75 45.78 38.45 30.70 23.23 16.45 
53.73 53.20 45.45 38.97 31.73 24.32 17.18 
66.14 58.70 49.57 40.73 31.87 23.49 16.06 
68.73 61.08 51.76 42.81 33.99 25.46 17.62. 
47.61 45.62 37.15 29.68 22.65 16.50 11.28 
51.46 50.78 42.37 34.83 27.70 20.65 14.18 
59.90 54.04 45.29 37.15 28.96 21.24 14.35 
61.96 56.10 47.40 39:24 30.98 22.83 15.35 
68.43. 60.46 51.12 42.20 33.16 24.51 16,69 
69.63 61.52 52.03 42.91 33.88 25.16 17.14 
42.09 46.86 39.77 32.96 26.12 19.42 13.29. 
48.14 54.47 46.11 38.23 30.82 23.43 16.26 
63.33 56.25 47.10 38.32 29.57 21.40 14.32 
66.79 59.59 50.40 41.60 32.78 24.28 16.48 
57.68 51.27 42.90 35.36 27.52 20.16 13.78 8.80 
63.84 57.42 48.91 40.96 32.68 24.41 16.58 | 
59.52 52.57 43.62 35.52 27.71 20.43 13.92 
64.50 57.50 48.64 40.46 32.10 24.01 16.50 
64.43 57.28 48.16 39.47 39.83 22.54 15.11 
66.41 59.09 49.84 41.05 32.33 23.85 16.07 
53.22 52.40 44.31 37.07 29.76 22.58 16.03 
55.09 54.48 46.43 39.45. 32.40 24.93 17.49 
61.75 55.27 46.65 38.58 30.14 22.15 15.00 
64.00 57.32 48.73 40.57 32.12 23.76 16.03 
34.68 36.38 29.57 23.60 18.60 14.31 10.25 
33.48 33.61 27.08 22.30 18.23 14.65 10.81 
63.23 56.25 47.24- 38.92 30.58 22.53 15.37 
56.94 48.04 39.89 31.63 23.54 16.31. 
55.46 46.75 38.58 30.39 22.45 15.16 
57.15 48.49 40.41 32.14 23.89 16.13 
48.25 40.41 33.89 26.22 18.85 12.55 
50.47. 43.22 36.88 29.65 22.15 15.07 — 
42.50 36.20 29.80 23.50 17.60 12.30 
60.30 51.00 41.90 32.90 24.10 16.30 
60.80 51.50 42.30 33.30 24.70 16.80 
59.11 49.89 40.94 32.03 23.64 16.06 
61.45 52.02 42.98 34.05 25.47 17.49 
55.40 46.40 33.60 25.40 18.00 11.60 7.0 
56.10 47.10 34.60 26.40 1880 12.40 7 
56.27 47.73 40.39 32.40 24.41 16.97 
58.35 49.85 42.14 34.00 25.87 18.16 11. 
52.20 43.70 36.00 27.90 20.30 13.70. 8.3 
54.00 45.70 38.00 30.30 22.40 15.10 9, 
52.61 44.00 36.04 28.23 20.76 13.86 
56.86 48.35 40.35 32.17 23.98 16.20 
54.90 46.00 37.40 29.10 21.30 14.10 
57.20 48.30 39.80 31.40 23.30 15.90 
55.43 46.43 37.93 29.45 21.70 14.97 
58.87 49.72 40.98 32.44 24.30 16.82 
51.54 43.16 35.35 27.51 19.97 13.20 
54.46 46.12 38.32 30.33 22.38 
60.45 51.23 42.57 33.64 25.02 
62.40 53.02 44.01 34.97 26.20 
_ 57.08 47.92 39.26 30.42 22.08 
60.62 51.28 42.32 33.35 
51.65 43.24 35.65 28.02 
55.72 47.36 39.75 32.12 
56.12 46.91 38.13 29.57 
59.73 50.37 41.41 32.68 


1930-33 
1928-32 


1920 
1925-28 


is 


1940-42 
1936-40 
1929-32 
1941-45 
1936-38 
1937 

1941-45 
1933-38 


1932-34 


1926-30 
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1929-33 
1931-40 | 
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1934-38 
1936-38 
1921-31 
1931-32 
1939-42 


1935-37 
1930-31 


1941-45 


1926-27 


menezneneznSenSen2 Sn S47S7S7S7SESBTNSTSENST 


1 65, 65 and 75 yeats ‘as bases-utter 20," 


Pho rriade ratopmation: by State: 


Sources: Sey lig to states; and Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


iv Legal minimum marriage age Waiting period 
With paren- | Without par- Blood Number of 
tal consent ental consent test Before After marriages, 
Z State M F F required license license 1950? 
Blabama,. ... 0.35.3 7 14 21 18 yes none none 22,746 
BATIZONA ssa ws sss sans 18 16 21 18 no none none 23,86610 
AC K@NSES:. os eases - 18 16 21 18 no 3 da. hone 49,0001 
Galifornia......¢...3. 184 164 21 18 yes hone none 78,754 
= -Colorado...:......0..- 16 16 21 18 yes none none 13,73510 
-€onnecticut.......... 16 16 21 21 yes 5 da. none 19,330 
Delaware............. 18 16 21 18 yes none 24 hrs 2,620 
PMs ans cess 18 16 21 18 no 3 da. none 10,1971 
BEIONGa ss ois ts sav ws sar 18 16 21 21 yes 3 da. none 27,588 
MAGCOTGIA 2. se iws 5: 7 #44 Zl 18 yes none none 44,41310 
RHANO secre balie ows 15 158 18 18 yes none none 8,344 
FUADIS: . sae ce. Salcs.oe 18 16 21 18 yes none none 93,31230 
TOC RE RRA aa oreeed 18 16 21 18 yes none none 61,64710 
JIN een 16 14 21 18 yes none none 27,613 
MEANSAS ociss oe. « eioes os 18 16 21 18 yes 3 da. none 18,648 
SEMONtUCKY. vs. secs seus 16 14 21 21 yes 3 da none 33,54510 
louisiana. >..2s.... 18 16 21 21 Ne none 72.h¢ 26,7142° 
BEBIIGING. 2. o.c as. ewe 16 16 21 18 es 5 da. none 8,463 
* Maryland............ 18 16 21 18 no 48 hr. none 50,55810 
Massachusetts. ....... 18 16 21 18 yes 5 da. none 43,0002 
seuchigan: 2-2... 50.55 18 16 18 18 yes 5 da. none 58,183 
: Minnesota 4 Deo 16 15 18 16 no 5 da. none 30,96419 
menussissippi.. 0.202... TAP 12 Ze 18 no none none 56,562 | 
_Missouri....... Tae 156 = 156 21 18 yes 3 da. none 36,4161 
'Montana............. 18 16 21 18 yes none none 7,222 
-Nebraska............ 18 16 21 21 yes none none 13,85710 
1G) CUE ee 18 16 21 18 no none none 49,87210 
_ New Hampshire....... 14 13 21 18 yes 5 da. none 7,597 
New Jersey........... 18 18 21 18 yes 72 hr. | \none 46,176 
_ New Mexico.......... 18 16 21 18 no none none 23,128 
16 4 21 18 yes none 24 hr 142,362 
16 3=:16 18 §=618 yes none’ none 29,7710 
18 15 21 18 yes none none §,092 
18 16 21 21 yes 5 da. none 73,668 
18 15 21 18 yes 3 da. none 22,6181 
18 15 21 18 yes 3 da. none 11,279 
16 16 21 21 yes 3 da. none 88,478 
18 16 21 21 yes 5 da. none 7,490 
‘ “South Carolina........ 18 44 nl no 24 hr. none 46, 34210 
South Dakota......... 18/0215 21 18 yes none none 6,909 
Tennessee een cia acials 16 16 21 21 yes 3 da.? none 21,052. 
16 14 21 18 yes none none 89,12019 
16 14 21 18 yes none none 7,11010 
18 16 21 18 yes none 5 da. 3,645 — 
18 16 21 21 yes none none 36,86310 
asta cask te 15 15 ZL ee 18 no 3 da. none 34,43730 
West Viginidsices cents 18 =16 7a eral yes 3 da. none 17,2070 
BEWVISCONSIN:..... <2: = <2 <0 - 18 15 21 18 yes 5 da. none 28,923 
—Wyoming............. 18 16 21. «18 yes none none 3,498 


: 1Per 1,000 estimated total midyear population present in area. 
4Males under 18 and females under 16 may be married 


5 96 hr. if nonresidents. 
§ Except in Pamlico County, 48 hr. 
u Estimated, 


y place of occurrence; figures revised. 


m Probate Court. 7 For males only. 
judge to be over 21. 1 Marriage licenses. 


fro 
Enown by 


Only 4 states reported fewer marriages 
1950 than in 1949—Gcorgia, Kentucky, 
ssouri and Texas. New York had the 
gest number of marriages for 1947—50; 
ming, the smallest for 1947; and Dela- 
phe smallest for 1948-50. 


ot peents. provided Superior Court gives its permission. 


2 By place of occurrence; s; flgure Bas 9 
6 If under 15, ord 1 
® Except by 


’ 


The extreme variation in’ the 
rates between states can be expl 
terms of the enumeration of m 
place of occurrence. Sharp re isions 
rates would undoubtedly result | 


allocation. of amaITiage, tice pest 


ie 
_Informati on 


Marital Status of the aes 1940 


(15 years old ana over) 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. a 


y Single* Married © Widowed Divorced 
Male Female | Male Female | Male Female | Male Female 


8 £ 
291,246 232,468 603,014 609,036 36,637 124,988 6,936 12,478 3 
59,602 34,974 108,813 107,277 7,817 18,600 4,146 4,028 
199,300 137,052 438,087 437,562 32,280 81,981 8,054 10,956 
918,978 §70,269 | 1,701,632 1,679,001 114,276 360,840 | 86,012 109,078 
132,778 92,675 261,748 260,043 20,096 49,661 8,547 9,765 
240,788 214,005 390,950 389,206 28,537 71,570 4,750 6,729 
34,979 26,865 62,504 62,332 5,141 12,120 900 1,152 
90,495 85,052 154,108 155,834 9,636 38,468 4,037 7,276 
206,116 145,365 452,394 453 °26 33,501 103,144 | 11,244 16,895 
330,589 266,822 671,341 679,028 41,895 154,322 8,176 * 14,363 
67,778 36,638 120,777 119,132 7,676 15,690 3,984 3,044 


1,013,928 803,776 | 1,892,349 1,884,288 139,070 355,305 | 43,516 57,008 
385,364 290,237 837,496 831,880 63,246 149,656 |. 21,241 26,128 
309,801 238,801 596,167 §93, 452 43,472 103,351 | 13,372 16,002 
209,707 160,372 430,354 427,379 31,499 79,161 | 10,921 12,170 
316,292 237,071 626,343 621,185 42,709 111,637 | 11,522 14,819 
259,400 199,905 518,257 §25,295 33,893 106,649 6,809 11,233 
102,525 80,590 188,551 187,838 17,290 37,650 5,237 6,238 
239,221 182,883 419,021 418,094 30,552 81,796 6,705 9125 
598,247 594,478 934,173 933,261 77,181 202,340 | 14,677 21,938 


652,094 453,648 | 1,254,575 = 1,238,505 85,063 188,627 | 33,547 35,891 - 
~ 408,015 303,569 610,648 606,429 45,242 102,954 | 11,571 14,721 
217,339 164,617 472,066 476,379 30,495 94,849 5,726 9,794 
429,984 341,598 910,812 910,728 68,918 ‘185,077 | 21,908 29,996 


86,219 44,251 125,964 123,692 9,734 19,013 4,907 3,781 
163,643 125,067 304,686 303,781 21,804 51,187 6,478 7,657 
417, 889 6,208 26,592 25,510 1,856 3,622 2,013 1,311 

61,971 53,017 110,835 110,555 10,579 23,217 3,027 3,426 


562,640 479,217 981,976 979,936 70,657 186,602 9,547 14,828 
58,365 39,559 110,562 109,765 8,098 16,450 2,443 2,984 
1,861,537 1,598,119 | 3,157,750 3,149,635 | 226,595 625,031 | 31,424 51,755 — 
408,975 343,946 | - 731,906 737,836 39,354 130,957 6,366 11,064 f 
98,930 64,338 128,974 128,291 9,218 17,813 1,793 1,988 — 
832,054 670,983 | 1,662,583 ‘1,647,217 122,948 297,646 | 41,662 $3, 659 
246,312 171,037 536,897 533,799 36,548 93,473 | 15,188 20,297 
139,949 85,121 272,700 269,369 19,708 47,160 | 12,504 11,868 
1,330,989 1,119,812 | 2,207,727 2,201,633 173,763 414,612 | 23,994 32,054 
98,973 94,789 155,316 155,763 12,281 31,552 2,620 4,252 
210,968 177,937 378,717 384,446 20,913 80,995 1,848 . 3,299 & 
90,923 61,205 138,578 137,808 10,017 20,752 2,539 2,710 
310,391 249,825 648,394 650,230 42,492 130,028 | 10,904 17,574 
699,956 502,692 | 1,481,163 1,476,836 95,282 272,819 | 36,222 


62,174 45,330 119,795 119,555 5,826 18,368 2,749 
46,734 34,267 78,948 78,403 7,447 16,958 1,916 
341,510 - 254,055 573,724 572,299 37,348 111,782 8,348 
244,035 138,440 424,749 418,969 31,920 74,409 | 18,658 
226,188 164,932 409,892 406,304 24,814 60,687 6,353 
423,760 316,735 707,719 702,248 | 54,530 117,556 | 15,203 
36,944 17,160 58,360 — 56,865 3,698 6,967 2,154 
16,376,595 12,751,772 | 30,191,087 30,087,135 | 2,143,552 5,700,092 | 624,398 
33.2 25.8 61.2 61.0 4.3 11.5 13 


9,218,434 8,256,093 | 17,488,846 17,535,268 | 1,195,146 3,742,439 | 410,037 


32.6 27.4 61.8 ‘$8.1 4.2' : 12.4 1.4 
3,129,750 2,164,104 | 6,250,430 6,185,943 | 456,080 1,113,076 | 129,197 
31.4 22.6 62.7 64.5 4.6 11.6 1.3 
4,028,411 2,331,575 | 6,451,811 6,365,924 | 492,326 844,577 | 85,164 - 
36.4 24.3 58.3 66.3 4.5 8.8 0.8 


8,708,130 6,250,912 | 11,205,205 11,124,785 | 815,437 2,154,598 | 49,100 
10,402,543 7,606,772 | 13,955,650 13,810,057 | 1,177,976 2,717,715 | 84,230 
.} 12,705,653 9,001,342 | 18,092,600 17,684,687 | 1,471,390 3,176,228 | 156,162 
«| 13,077,805 9,667,653 | 21,849,266 21,318,933 | 1,758,308 3,917,625 | 235,284 
15,039,398 11,359,038 | 26,327,109 26,170,756 | 2,025,036 4,734,207 | 489,478 


‘ 
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Grounds for Divorce a 


Source: Questionnaires to the states. 


Pe 
2» iS) Me 
ry 3 ‘Ss \ ig 
pete Guctest ce So ee a o3.5 . 3.5 o,ao 
See eS Shs £8 ede BBO tg eRe 2 z 
Beye sores ay Seo Ee. ee BE 2 & & » 8 Seo) Soe 
State oh ns aeseiceeuie & go ea ‘aS ob ames a 
8 SP = yas merre| (Sl FS aS ~~ 
Alabama......... yes yes yes? yes yes yes yes? yest yes ... : yes |. ...0 35S ig 
Arizona.......... yes yes yes yes yes yes® yes ... yes yes yest yes yes yes yes (57-8) — 
Arkansas......... yes yes yes? yes yes yes ... ... ... yes yes yes yes yes yes (1215.16) — 
California......... Vest yesisnyesinn ec es wenVes a yes Mi yastN te eh ait Man ae \ @7) 
Colorado......... yes yes yes? yes yes yes yes yest ... yes yes? ... yes yes : ©) , 
Connecticut....... yes mevos ayes ves iit tier vasisi Se Veston2 hyve cos ce. ano oe eee yes (0179) 
Delaware,........ Wesmyes eyest’ yest. .50 Ves" yas. yosee ES tyes.) 3. 3 ae (21-23) 
MIOre yc sia iSeries WOES oeciss, YOST: Boye ee re eVOS Oe are aie asta a YOStan sek | cctse oe eae \ 
Pifida.:..5- 0... yes yes © yes™:..." yes coe ccs San sec -YOS wees cscs nee yes ICO 
Georgia.......... yes. yes yes? yes -yes yes? 20.0 0...) YOSi 16 cen enw | aoe eee YOS) 218) 
HSNO fefeja.etsvs:< «1 ;- yes, yes yes> yes 7... YeSi ou. [Y@S 2.2 YOS ] see, nee YOS. 200 | YOSIUNCoOaoE 
UNOS Say. os. 5.0.05 yes yes) yes*™iyes® yes’ “yeS giaciin Bou Jace, YOST 5. Mice see) Mice eee nen 
ngiana. v0.56... yesmn yoS. syestia yesia, VOS ee Fr yesteryose at.» ere wis 7. J es A (ee 
JOW AE ches ssn scenes yes yes< yest. yes, ck sl yes Air Baty fies sev a cel bee wen) a ’ 
RANSAS accion acces yes yes yes? yes yes yes ... yest yes yes ... ... 1... ... yes (22,18) 
~ Kentucky......... yes yes yes yes yes yes ... yest yes ... yest ... ... yes yes (11-2829) 
Louisiana......... Vesra Voss yest cyesis 4) 'yes =. oft) Eat) (iol lack VOSE 5. teh gk eee 26,30 
Maine. .i.5 02080 yesie yes, | yest iyes. yes). yesl®- yes. ic. /.... yes” \.i yes. yesi, ea cae 
~Maryland......... YeSiion<. yest? «27 yes: yes™® u.. yes... | sce “yes Jia seme 
Massachusetts...) yes yes’ yes! yes ... yes! yes... 0 oe. nde tee tne OS cae cee 
Michigan......... yosmryesy, (yest! “yess yes. yas? yess ic Cine) nstec’ ume eeiereal kee 
Minnesota Rica bape OSI ¥eS:o- YOS®” yes’ yes yes. 6. YOSE ee fee) 7 YOS*E Wan) Breiner 
Mississippi Macla cafe yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes! yes yes yes? ... yes ... ... 
Missouri.......... yes yes yes yes yes yes ... yes. yes. 53. yes.) nck) sceeamerete 
Montana......... yes yes yeS ... ... yes yes yes Pa Paley Mean Tena" eo-, 
Nebraska......... yes, .yes=.yes. “yes! “yes* yes® yess *yestic.. > isn cei ties, plete een naeveyenimneS 
BBVA AL © Scao5:;.f YeS. yes yes? yes: ~ yes*-'yas yes’ “yes? sso. . coc, | tee cunain) "Dein ee ae ee 
New Hampshire...| yes yes yes! yesl4 yes yes® yesM ... 1... 0 1. cee eee eee) YAS ne 
New Jersey....... OS VOS FL YOSE re se eae now rapes dace erk borne Lk aukre" Sur aistgie v4 lovers lena alole taal tase aero 
New Mexico...... yes). "yes’. ‘yes; yes “yes” 5...0--yeS -5.. syOS” nic) Shs = oleic! | Teorey ieee ntiOn 
New York........ VOS ciate YE ne ie faes © ASE AR ae eg Se ae ; ag 
Marth Carolina,;.<|' yeS is..°... <«.. YeS ..* «..- yes?’ yes ... -yes® Br ae 
North Dakota. .... yes yes yes? yes? ... yes yes? yést.... 1... 1... ... yes? Rs 
BOHIO. 1.00. 00.. VeSTeyesin ar  YOSeyesiasyesin rc) naefay chet, YOSu rch stom” y= Rte 
Oklahoma........ yes yes yes? yes yes yes ... yest yes yeS ... ... ... «se. Yes 
Oregon........ = SI yes’ 2 yes ;"yes® yest yes» yess 3.3) yest’ sa.. sccy oe. 'YOS ~ thie lesen 
Pennsylvania. .... VoS~ tyes: yest)... yes! yes. wisis. Sae0 VOCS F 2k, YOST kia. nero 
_ Rhode Island..... yess yes" “yest “yes “yes cu yes (his 38 033 Voce JYOS Soe eee 
SOU CAaOHNa..-.| YeS .yeS “'yes* yes! mF es. 9 5. ie sel sie) ewe se) | low ieee 
South Dakota..... yes’ _ yes? “yest © a5 Hyesi i yes? yest! ic eee sine hele 4 clan eee nee 
Tennessee,....... yes" sc.) yest. yess uyes® “yes (87 ace” YOS. YOSi 0.8) Arc cicounmnteisl manne 
HBAS: 5). 5i0'0)0\0/0\2 (076 yes: yes , yes 225. “15. ~ yes? “5.0 yest 25° cae YOSE OFS, lie pieelemrne 
EEO GAy saeeaaaee yas .-yes’ yes yes yes yes yes. yes 2... u..) ryeSo. | 0 iene 
Vermont.......... yes? yes’ yes 1. ...’ yes yes yes! ... 1.7 yes 1. © ds a eel 
PMIreINIa. oo. ses yes... yes? ... yes yes ween 1yeS EAR Tot tea oan 
Washington.......] yes yes yes? yes yes yes yes yes* yest. yes 2c ite Ves 
West Virginia. .... yesi mw yos= yes? “yas n't. \YOSPO boc. w ec) Yost daepaftee owen” WY CS umn naman 
-Wisconsin........ yes: -yes) -yes® yes’ yes, yes io... 0 cce like ote) S YOS! a 
—Wyoming......... yes yes yes? yes yes yes yes? yest yes ... yest yes... .-, -.. = Ca) | 


ui 
¥ _1If unknown to husband. ?1 year. %2 years. ‘5 years. §Crime against nature. ¢ With impriso men ¥ 
I year. ‘Absence of 1 year. *Felony before marriage. ° Husband a vagrant. 1° Infamous crime. 1 Loathsou 
_@isease. 1 Relationship within prohibited degree. ™ Wife a prostitute. “3 years. ' Absence of 3 years. 16 
sanity at time of marriage. Habitual intemperance. 1 With imprisonment for life. 1 Absence of 7 yea ed 


# Joining a religious cult disbelieving in marriage. * Unchaste behavior of wife after marriage. 
tion. 18 months. # With imprisonment of 3 years, 18 months of which have bee 


“marri e. “Fugitive from justice and absent for 2 years. “ Absence of 5 years. “If at time of mar 
rable. ean Jul Jf ude ds A 


aaty 


Divorce Information, by State 


Sources: Questionnaires to states; and Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


Residence Period. before parties may remarry | Number of 
for : ; divorces; 


divorce Plaintiff Defendant | 19502 19493 


I eee lyr. - none ¢) ; 2.9 

Nahe cescee vets e. lyr. lyr. 1 yr. 6.2 
$0 da. none none 5.3 

1 yr. Pees Ae lyr. Sef 

lyr. 6 mo. 6110 Pe eee wat 

Mea oie haed 3 yr. none none 1.4 


50D oS BSONSE 2 yr. none none : 2.6 
Petite caida Sie 1 yr.8 6 mo. 6 mo. 1.9 


Semiswtiniseeries 90 da. none none 6.6 
eae Hoe nas Sel yr. none MONG Secs en eet oe 


Beepleiie ahoisines 6 wk. 6 mo. 6 mo. i 48 

Ree. Aas sac. lyr. none hone \ 28 
Tha Opes 1 yr. none NONG 2 cele case “A 
pigiets eieiore lyr. 1 yr.38 1 yr.8 723i 
1 yr. 6 mo. 6 mo. } 24 

1 yr. none SURONS Rese, oe eae oS 


eet eisae ok 1 yr. none® none® 


Safeco lyr. none none 
Bsicielise 1 yr. none none 
Serene . 6 mo. 2 yr. 
A : none () 16,2745 
votehenen - 5 6 mo. 6 mo. 4,085 
OSE! @) @) 5,949 
: none none 13,758 
Peieloates-pre sci ej none none- 1,951 


eae Se ee , , 6 mo. 6 mo. 2,5875 

Ra tvetersé ‘; 3 none none 8,909 
none none 1,039 
none none 5,434 
fone © none 2,8845 
‘none i 3yr2 11,7007 
none — NONGS Wl ele Roush. 

©) 0) 

att etee 4 none none 
6 mo. 6 mo. 14,000? 
6 mo. 6 mo. , §,941 


Sete a ee 5 none none 11,860 
Gis Soe ae j none none 1,0115 


A ate x none none ‘2,3007 
none nonel 905 


none none 7,294 

, 1 yr39 1 yr29 38,0275 
neh 6 mo. 6 mo. 
none 2 yr.i 
4 mo. r 4 mo. 


Mketoisw'e ; none 
Reishi 3% Gidaur hee rer Oy nee |e era oe 2 Fae a 
5 1 yr. 5 — 14 1.4 
none f 44 3.8 


timated total midyear population present in area. 2? Provisions! figures. Include reported annulment 
udicate data unayailable. Revised figures. Include reported annulments. ‘4 At discretion of cow : 
if cause for divorce occurred outside D.C. 1Hstimated. *& For husband; 10 mo. for wife. In case of 
tin Party cannot marry accomplice. 9% Time set in decree; not to exceed 2 yr. 1 Until court is adjourn 
8 divorce. 


. 


otherwise set out by jud 
Uae) PRPS od, 
ie ‘ , - 
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Marriages and Divorces in the United States, 1890-1950 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


Eee: » Year Marriages Rate! | Divorces? Rate! Marriages Rate! | Divorces? Ratet _ 
11 570.000. 9.0 33,461 5 1,188,334 10.3 | 175,449 15 
BETSOG ne 620,000 8.9 40,387 6 1,202,574 102° | 184678 916mm 
RaQ Beet ck. 709,000 9.3 55,751 7 1,201,053 10.1 | 196.292 16 =~ 
HOO ha sce’: 742,000 9.6 60,984 & 1,182,497 9.8 | 200,176). 7a 
Ce 776,000 9.8 61,480 8 1,232,559 10.1 | 205,876 17 
LOC See eae 818,000 10.1 64,925 8 1,126,856 9.2 | 195,961 1.6 — 
RES a ae 815,000 9.9 66,199 8 1,060,914 86 | 188003 15 — 
LEG 842,000 10.0 67,976 8 981,903 7.9" | “164/241 teas 
Bis0Geser es Chen 895,000 10.5 72,062 8 1,098,000 8.7 | 165,000 13 
MTOUT So oe. 936,936 10.8 76,571 9 1,302,000 10.3 | 204000 16 
Se 857,461 9.7 76,852 9 1,327,000 10.4 | 218,000 17, 
BONG merath ee. 3 897,354 9.9 79,671 9 1,369,000 10.7 | 236,000 18 
OI So cise sce 948,166 10.3 83,045 9 1,451,296 113 } 249,000 19 
2 955,287 10.2 89,219 1.0 1,330,780 10.3 | 244,000 19 
Ds ae re 1,004,602 10.5 94,318 1.0 1,403,633 10.7 | 251,000 19 
iI ee ..| 1,021,398 10.5 91,307 9 1,595,879 12.1 | 264,000, 2.0 
«CTS re re 1,025,092 10.3 | 100,584 1.0 1,695,999 12.7 | 293,000 

POTS ey an at oy. 1,007,595 10.0 | 104,298 1.0 1,772,132 13.2 | 321,000 

_ LOGS Seen 1,075,775 10.6 | 114,000 1.1 1,577,050 11.8 | 359,000 

POUR et. a3. 1,144,200 11.1 | 121,564 1.2 1,452,394 11.0 | 400,000 

AGUG se ce .Sewaest 1,000,109 9.7 | 116,254 1.1 1,612,992 12.2 | 485,000 
ae 1,150,186 11.0 | 141,527 13 2,291,045 16.4 | 610,000 
BU oo. yiee 1,274,476 °12.0 | 170,505 1.6 1,991,878 139 | 483,000 — 
PORTE ss cas 1,163,863 10.7 | 159,580 1.5 ‘1,811,155 12.4 | 408,000 — 
BOD oS, 1,134,151 10.3 | 148815 14 1,579,798 10.6 | 397,000 
Ee 1,229,784 ~~ 11.0 | 165,096 1.5 1,669,934 11.0 | 385,000 h* 
1 1,184,574 10.4 | 170,952 1.5 eg 


2Per 1,000 population. For 1917-19 and 1940-46, marriage rates based~on~population excluding armed fo ces 
Overseas, and divorce rates based on population including armed forces overseas. For 1947-50, all rates based on 
population excluding armed forces overseas. 2Incluties annulments. Provisional figures. NOTE: Figures for 
Marriages for all years include pares or complete estimates for some states; figures for divorces are estimated, ex- 
cept for 1900, 1905 and 1925-32. imate 


Marriage Prospects of Single Men and Women 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


Per cent of Per cent : Per cent of 
population who ever , ‘ population 
single! marry? single! : 
Age Male Female Male Female | Age Male Female Male ~ 
CS ee 99.8 98.8 92.2 93.5 SIG APs CS ee 21.0 14.7 + 6755 
Loca ABS eee 99.7 96.1 92.4 93.5 SOP SNS oe Sera 20.9 14.7 63.0 
Fen oa Ci eee pees 99.3 91.0 92.5 93.5 Sore Et commer. 18.6 13.0 58.5 
US ot ee SS 97.9 82.3 92.6 93.3 BA Lh Wet ee de 17.2 12.6 54.1 
UE Soe Sees eine ae 94.6 TEMS RPT 92.9 Sos eats aes a 49.7 
BU sci scala ccs a0% 89.1 ° 62.8 92.6 92.1 [pete Nar faces 6 45.6 
Moy ode che 81.0 54.4 92.3 90.8 RY Aa eck ies ree 15.3 11.2 41.6 
MN Tas one siege 30.8 72.8 46.2 91.8 89.0 SOc acne tad cto Ely 
MINI trols 2 eistocers 62.9: 38.7 90.9 86.3 39 chr eer tatee as St oee 
eee nk seeps aol §4.3 - 32.9 89.6 82.8 AO 7 cores ier el 12.63 | 9'5t gy (30a 
ST EPIE. © since clone 46.9 28.6 88.0 78.5 LUE Bee oko circa e 11.23 8.63 19.1) 
BRAS coe isc Nieise cod os 40.8 25.1 85.9 73.7 50 Sc eyes ater Nene 11.08 8.73 Thi 
IEW A icc z ents 35.0 22.0 83.4 68.9 SS eden Shs wanes 10.83 8.78 6.2 
ct Rigen Cote 30.6 20.1 80.3 64.4 GO Naas Acteiao eae oh Os08 9.38 Bion 
Cor CE Cee 26.2 17.7 76.6 59.9 65 and over....... 9.8 9.3 1g 


tc hi8 62 ANS ° 123. 1853 


54 F F ~ 
- 1 Per cent single within the specified year of age in 1940, exeept as specified in footnote 3. ? Per cent of perso: 
Syneinaine of year of age who marry during that year and ‘ait later years. This figure indicates the total ¢! 

marriage for single persons who have attained the specified age. 2 Per cent single in age group rene 
for single years not available. NOTH: ‘‘Single’’ means those never married; that is, it excludes f 
elinood of first marriage only. iE eae 


Hence, “marriage prospects’ refers to an ia0 We 


Hospital Facilities in the U. S., 1950 


Source: American Medical Association. 


Nerv- . Eye, 

ous ear, 

& Tuber-} Ma- | Indus- | nose, | Chil- Totals =. 
General | mental | culosis | ternity |} trial | throat | dren’s | Other | Hospitals Beds Patients 


107 19,277 246,610 
67 6,83: 106,235 
66 «14,110 156,299 
377 «105,932 ~—*1,218,537 
17,907 214,193 
22,738 249,113 
4479 37,523 
15,552 159,097 
20,649 285,952 
23,551 333,529 
4,282 - 66,01] 
99,388 1,971.49 
26,983 337,041 
21,877 —-295,883 
18,381 245,553 | 
21,249 254,554 
22,109 331,337 
8,506 91,915 
25,239 233,914 
64,794 568,791 
63,111 729,524 
\ 30,592 432,683 
13,073 «187,644 
36,871 416,100 
5,851 ‘97,858 
13,175 173,52) 
1,277 23,518 
6,043 70,494 
51,085 465,152 
4,108 59,073 
205,993 ‘1,747,003 
27,553 426,711 
6880 96,417 
67,905 844,223 
17,480 221,027 
11,494 ——-177,540 
105,895 1,133,256. 
9,408 
15,373 
7,131 
23,518 
52,952 - 
4,396 
~ 4,097 
29,647 
25,506 
13,842 
35,435 
3,677 


6,430® 1,456,912 
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6,572 1,439,030 
6,335 1,423,520 
6,276 = 1,425,222 
6,511 1,738,944 
6,291 1,226,245 
6,613 974,115 


atients Ce eae 587,917— 15, 520. riod 


O—1 "5 908 Bar! 
*is,963-—35, 223; isol ation, | 4 
of {nstitutions, 178—18 R54: all’ other, 72—15,842—40, 027." 
state, 552; county, 572; dey, 363; ‘clty-county, 70; church'related (non 
dividual and pamaceadin ss 58: corporations (profi unrestricted), 391. 


Source: Federal Bureau of Prisons. 


Offense 


National-security offenses: 
Selective Service Act...........0.......2.04., 


Other Federal offenses: 

_ Counterfeiting and forgery................... 
Embezzlement and fraud..................... 
amimigration laWS... . Ss.00 ssw saab menace 
Juvenile Delinquency Actt................... 
BRGHADING settee accion smiles Aad siaee ria 
BIQHOIMAWS, rns lamar crm ena tien tele ations. 
National Bank and Federal Reserve Actin. cae, 

peNarcotic-drug laws. cc... colic. sc cicles soreisaat 

- National Motor Vehicle Theft Act 

_ Theft from interstate commerce. 

White Slave Traffic Act..................0005 


Other Bivaisy> Bee eisleieiceie cae seo Rene eee 


1944 1945 | «1946 


‘Sentenced Federal Prisoners Received from Courts, 1935-1950 | BO 
: Fiscal years ending June 30 oe 


31 20 21 
2,635 2,988 2,425 
67 51 69 


1,392 A ADT. nl 969 
15,307 


12,614 14,612 


19,216 21,200 


20, 112 


1947 1948 


833 236 ««-226* = 136 
578 = 319-—s«d282 130 
2,014. . 851 592 606 
50 267 -—s«B8 107 
3,475 1,673 ‘1,088 a 


1,867 1,898 2,012 
16,151 


19,626 


1949 1950 


15,114 15,645 
16,787 16, 733 


__* Act of 1940: 152; Act of 1948: 74. 


Methods of Execution in the United States 


State Method 


Alabama ..........: Electrocution 
BSUZOL Ge fetes, dia. \e's, 0 Lethal gas 
PAPC ATISAS) | oiact 2 tini-,s,0 Electrocution 
(CEN bo) g 0) F: aor Lethal gas 
meolorado ....2.\... Lethal gas 
Connecticut ....... Electrocution 
BelaAWaAre oh... eke Hanging 
1D Es Ce oe a aoe Electrocution 
BBIORIC AL W025. oiotatt «45 ot Electrocution 
SGT) a ee Me Rar Electrocution 
CHANG, Se hs Hanging 
PPETATIONS £2.56 5) o:c'= ss Electrocution 
Mendiatia ) oo 3 6... Electrocution 
RS SU EE er Soho os, wid 3s Hanging 
ECICSYELYDs on ena Hanging 
Biseutucky ..,..:.:... Electrocution 
MeOUISIANS So 5%. 6 5.0js)< Electrocution 
BEAL G rigs s ciel ce ote coupe No death penalty 
Bovarviand ..:...:... Hanging 
‘Massachusetts ..... Electrocution 
Michigan ..:...23:. No death penalty 
Minnesota 2.2... 65 No death penalty 
Mississippi ........ Electrocution 
Missouri» Sets eh Lethal gas 
Act Sette Grst Hanging 
Sot Atcomons Electrocution. 
he eis on 9 be eas Lethal gas 
Hanging 


+ Act of 1940: 97; Act of 1948: 39. Fa 
of age or under upon which action was taken under the Federal Juvenile elinquency Act of 1938. 


State 


New Jersey .. 
New Mexico . 
New York ... 


Offenses committed by persons 17 y 


North Carolina ..... 


North Dakota 
Ohio 


Oklahoma ... 
Oregon | sh. oo. 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina .... 


South Dakota 


Tennessee ... 


Vermonti 4... 


Virginia’. ...- 


Washington . 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin ... 


Wyoming ... 


U.S. (Fed. Gov’t.) .. 


Alaska 
Canal Zone .. 
Hawaii 
Puerto Rico .. 
Virgin Islands 


Method shown with each state 


Method - 
Electrocution  __ 
Electrocution — 
Electrocution 
Lethal gas 
No death penalty ~ 
Electrocution 
Electrocution 
Lethal gas. 
Electrocution 
No death penalty 
Electrocution = 
Electrocution — 
Electrocution — 
Electrocution — 
Hanging cs 

or beet 
Electroctttion | 
Electrocution 
Hanging +P 
Electrocution | =| 


Hanging ~ 
No death Re 
Hanging 


Method shall be that used by state in which sentence is imposed. ae state does not have pee ts pena, 
ge shall prescribe method for carrying out death sentence. OT 

alty for murder and certain other crimes. In most states having Tapia Dunishment, jury. or Judge 
- sentence shall be death or life imprisonment, 


Distribution of Arrests by Sex, 1950. 


Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


Offense charged. Males ~ Per cent Females Per cent Total Per cent 4 


854 

849 

x (ise 6,328 
urglary—breaking or entering ! 1,109 
Larceny—theft. : ‘ : 7,622 


1 6,336 
1 19,779 
3 §9,496 
4 43,673 
.0 66,031 
6 18,398 
oo 21,439 
A 3,289 
2 1,054 
E 5 8 11,743 

_ Rap ; iiss 9,323 

; stitution and commercialized. vice a ae 
8.539 
10,376 
15,238 
11,260 
51,318 
14,571 
309 
13,052 
45,438 
178,165 
48,604 
15,490 
46,194 
7,930 
3,921 i 38,322 


edhe oe 
00 to m & & bo bo 


yee 
Be 9 er Bae tere FIND | Pre Set Pee. PN 
wOonfrOwWK Oe HOF a 


win * > 


76,583 t 793,671 


50 and over... 82, 913 { 
Not known... 404 


132, 620 
Total Arrests for Previous Years 


_ Arrests Year Arrests Year Arrests } ; Arrests, fi 


... 585,988 | 1944 483,979 | 1946 645,431 759,698 
490,764 | 1945 543862. | 1947... .04c.,., 734,041 792,029 - 


S Estimated Number of Major Crimes in the U. S., 1945-50 


ie 
; Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
6,847 8,442 7,760 7,620 6,990 
4,387 4,701 5,770 5,390 

WUS37e e217 17/180 16,180 

54,279 62,782 58,100 54,990 

59,807 67,512 74,690 77,310 

321,672 ° 357,991 373,450 377,640 
865,521 941,738 943,430 978,000 
241,491 229,920 184,730 169,540 


1,565,541. 1,685,203 ‘1,665,110 ‘1,686,670 


ah f 7 ‘ A t < ‘ag X 

Motor Vehicle Laws as of January 1, 1951 

ea . Source: American Automobile Association. ; ae 
aah : Date new Driving license Per Safety  Certifi- 


license Mini- Gaso- cent, Tespon- cateof 
Speed plates Re- mum line sales Period sibility title 
State limit! can be used quired age tax tax of stay? law required 
Alabama............ A Oct | yes 16 $.06 ys Reciprocal yes BOR 
Aviz0fa..3.......... 60B On issue yes 18 05 2 (0) yes yes 
ACKAHSAS. . ...... 5. 55 Jan. 1 yes 18 065 2 90 days’ “yes yes 
California:.......... 55 pt Jan. 1 yes 16 045 3 Reciprocal yes - “yes 
Colorado............ 60 On issue yes 16 06 2 Reciprocal yes > syesaeuees 
—Connecticut......... 45 J Feb. 15 yes 16 04 28 Reciprocal yes Te 3 
“Delaware........... 50 C (@) yes 16 05 a Reciprocal yes -yeeus 
a 25 Mar. 1 yes 16 04 2 Reciprocal yes yes 
Florida Fee SR ee 60pfD Jan. 5 yes 16 .07 MA Reciprocal yes yes 
Georgia............. 55 Danae yes 16 .06 3 30 days yes no © 
OE] peepee ee A Jan. 1 yes 16 .06 oe Reciprocal yes 
MINIS. cs hi. os A Dec. 1 yes 15 » 04 2 Reciprocal yes 
fdiana..cc. 3... . A Janse yes 16 04 we, 60 days - yes 
OT Ge oe A Dec. 1 yes 16 .04 2 Reciprocalé yes 
Kansas............. A Jan. 1 yes 16 05 2 Reciprocal - yes 
Kentucky........... 60 pfD Dec. 29 yes 16 07 3¢ Reciprocal ys 
Louisiana........... 60 Dec. 15 yes 15 09 2 Reciprocal Nos > 
Maines... 25. ...%. 45 Dec. 25 yes 15 .06 2 Reciprocal yes 
Maryland........... 50 E Mar. 15 yes 16 05 2 90 days yess yk 
Massachusetts Pyaiayecstive 40 pfA Jan. 1 yes 16 043, ® . Reciprocal? (aa 
Michigan........... Ace Onissue  yes* 16 045 3 90 days yes)” 
Minnesota......:... 60 pfD Nov. 1 yes 15 05 oe Reciprocal’? yes 
Mississippi.......... 60 Oct. 1 yes 17 .07 2 (23) » ) Cao zr 
Missouri......... a A On issue yes 16 .02 2 Reciprocal yesicr 
MOANA. ce. s2..2. 50 Jan. 1 yes 15 .06 EP 30 days!214 yes 
Nebraska........... 60 F Jan. 1 yes 15% 05 em (28 15) yes 
Nevada. es! 66h... 2: A Dec. 15 yes 16 055 ae No limit yes 
New Hampshire..... 50 Mar. 1 yes 16 05 Ww Reciprocal yes” 
New Jersey......... 40G Mar.’ 1 yes Le pane 08, a Reciprocal yes 
New Mexico......... 60 F Dec. 1 yes 14 06 1 90 days yes 
50 Jan. 1 yes 180d i Reciprocal yes 9: 
55 Dec. 1 yes 16 07 316 Reciprocal Yes' a9 
60 On issue yes 16 -05 Zz Reciprocal yess 8 
50 pf Mar. 1 yes 16 04 3 Reciprocal = yes” 
65 | Dec. 11 yes 16 .065 2 60 days!” yes” 
ROG aie avec 3 55 On issue yes 16 .06 wee Reciprocal - yes 
Pennsylvania........ 50 Mar. 15 yes oer 05 ea Reciprocal yes: 
Rhode Island........ 45H Mar. 1 yes 16 .04 2 Reciprocal yes” 
South Carolina...... 55 Sept. 18 yes 4 .07 ae SO days no 
‘South Dakota....... 60 F Jan. 1 no 15 - .05 38 90 days © YOSic- 
Tennessee.......... A - Mar. 1 yes 16 .07 2 30 days — yes 
OXAS ao 2'c. a cis;nare.s 601 Feb. 1 yes 16 04 1.1 Reciprocal yes - 
BREA fee Saye sca’: 60 F Dec. 15 yes 16 05 2 Reciprocal  =—s-yes:_— 
Vermont...... Note ts 50 Mar. 1 yes 18 .05 oe Reciprocal yes” 
BANGIN As. a's sie o's o's 50E Mar. 15 ~ yes 15 .06 ane 6 months yes 
Washington......... 50 Nov. 15 yes 16 065 3 Reciprocal yes” 
West Virginia........ 55 June 20 yes 16 .05 ais 90 days yes” 
SCONSIDE dis wjete e's ae On issue yes ty Reciprocal yes 


yes 90 days 


Dec. 1 


A—reasonable and proper; B—lower speed at night and on old highways; C—55 mph on 4-lane highw: 
f at night; E—55 mph on dual-lane highways; F—50 mph at night; G—certain highways zoned for 
ways zoned for speed up to 50 mph as posted; I—55 mph at night; J—parkways to 55 mph where’ 

=F facie limit. 2 Applies to nonresidents. The term ‘‘reciprocal’’ means that the state will exten: 

ent the identical privileges granted by his home state to nonresident motorists. In some sta’ v. 

ter within a Epecthied time. In most states, persons who intend to reside permanently must buy new 

new driving license at once, or within a limited time. Ac uisition of employment or placing cehildr ¢ 

1 is often considered intention to reside permanently. % None on used cars. 4 Visitor's permit req 

days. 5 Visitors must register after 30 days. ‘ Use tax on new cars, first registration of used cars. a 

re current registration expires. % Bill of sale must be filed. ° Excise tax. Public liability insur: 

30 days. 1 State has compulsory insurance. 1 Visitors must register imme ly. 43 Until hom 
ire. Extension granted. 1% Nebraska operator's license required in 30 days. 1 $15 maxir 
egister within 15 days. 1 Registry tax on first registration in state. ee tv eee 


“es - fee ee ee eR eee oe ee _— 
es 


~ enn pig inet $02 ramen eiommetrnemenretontnes et 


te 


a 


No. 
schools 


1) 

449 
2,045 
4,400 

_ 1471 


678 
1502 
1,401 
2,540 
681 
4,520 
1,706 ° 
7,062 
3,778 
4,550 
2,0092 
1,468 
858 
1,731 
4,674 


7.687 | 
4,098 
4,860 
1,221 
6,210 


166 

4342 
2,357 

730 
5,927 


2,852 
2,871 
3.074 
2,792 
1,083 
6,246 

305 
3,238 
3,560 
4,241 


2,369 
337 
815 

2,812 

1.137 

3.895 

5,641 
654 


EDUCATION. 


"Elementary and Secondary Public School Statistics, 1919-50 


Source: Information Please Almanac Questionnaire. 


Elementary 


No. 
pupils 


454,171 
100,863 
241,259 
1,178,7062 
158,984 


206,214 
29,9602 

311,879 

603,776 
91,116 


877,141 
381,225 
344,303 
242,205 
360,242 


392,407 
124,058 
229,637 
387,503 
678,125 


324,743 
464,659 
479,420 

78,620 
168,058 


18,010 
49,496 
413,806 
118,508 
1,413,832 
711,804 
87,636 
765,759 
371,920 
212,289 


949,538 


60,678 
377,356 
88,577 
539,445 


1,105,424 
96,685 
47,182 

458,708 
297,366 
299,399 
354,285 
43,631 . 


No. 


’ teachers 


13,132 
3,852 
8,041 

37,3952 
5,588 


6,157 
1,0302 
9,751 
16,476 
2,602 
32,287 
13,397 
15,320 
9,938 


13,3255 


12,0212 
4,596 
6,536 

14,528 

22,767 


12,174 
11,168 
16,084 
3,658 
8,775 
785 
1,6692 
16,879 
0°) 
51,140 
20,663 
4,916 


_ 24,268 


11,595 
7,593 
29,197 
2,063 
11,972 
5,326 
@) 
32,780 
3,173 
1,859 
12,336 
9,206 
10,497 
14,171 
1,710 


Secondary 


No. 
pupils 


8,479 
25,647 
113,778 
488, 8092 
50,514 


77,349 

17,5802 
179,326 
166,185 

30,676 


301,561 
266,661 
133,417 

86,758 
114,209 


90,795 
34,189 
113,608 
200,864 
363,412 


171.602 


83,002 
145,331 
25,601 
59,821 


5,580 
23,818 
251,650 
25,327 
534,899 
181,941 
26,852 
399,054 


116,919 


69,020 


559,600 
33,872 

~ 116,829 
29,098 
120,344 


461,186 
59,722 
15,446 

143,499 

138,548 

143,745 

145,499 


97 13,313 


Average 
yearly 


No. expenditure 
per pupil 


teachers 


230.737 | $ 89.16 
1,294 "| 209.518 
- 5,699 118.00 
20,7472 | 239.07 
3,483 190.57 


3,651 213.94 

9062 251.59 
6,708 172.81 
6,904 111.47 
1,376 217.12 


14,937 232.02 
10,751 186.12 
6,894 
4,741 202.35 
5,8778 125,00 
4,0092 203.83 
1,820 169.15 
4,9859 197.63 
10,315 209.50 
14,330 274.28 


8,533 245.00 
5,057 74.57 
6,017 169.96 
1,465 239.00 
3,173 189.77 


314 763.64 
1,4422 245.86 
9,611 259.72, 

(2°) 155.00 

28,530 279.528 


~ 6,828 126.09 


1,621 196.36 | 


18,416 
6,710 


202.64 
149.50 
3,183 264.69 


23,885 | 195.42 
1,737 202.76 
4,781 118.56 
1,891 220.81 

@) ‘124.78 


17,929 
2,171 183.69 
734 191.91 
5.596 132.96 
5 523 231.95 
5,747 131.66 
6,634 201 11 
943 | 265.29 


228.18 . 


165.938 


6 The number of schools includes rural and one-room school houses. The number of pupils inchidéa 
only full- time students. The average yearly expenditure is based on the average daily attendance, 


Average 

yearly 
salary of — 
teachers — 


$2,062.09 
4. j 
1,801.00 - 

3,567.002 © 

2,703.918 

3,413.00 
3,654.002 - 
2,885.00 
1,997.04 — 
2,526.39 
2,756.01 3 
3,065.955 © 


2,034.135 
2.993.818 
2,152.97 
3,461.005 
3,377.005 
3,300.24 
2,799.00 
1,462.32 
2,359.00 
2,831.00 


~3'094 975 


1,872.00 — 
2,185.30 
2,302. 00 a 


3,051.00 
2,997.80 


233263 


2,883.00 


i ae 


D ned fgure for elementary and secondary schools is 3,356. 

y schools. * Figure not available 

Does not include 78 consolidated school buili 
hools is 22,202. 


2 1950-51. 


3In elementary scho 339 
* Includes aprincipals and supervisors. ¢ Whi ve only; ols 


ngs. %1948-49. % The combined, f \ 
eT a) Dumber of elementary and secondary teachers is 4,514, 


Hermie i ee tne ae natinnttn ney 


Date of Age \ Date of Age 
State enactment* - limits State enactment* Ser 
mlebamay soak Ae 1915 7-16 || Nebraska ......... 1887 
J5Q 04030 Ee a 1899 8-16 |i Nevada... 5.122 1873 
FAYRANSAS 2.65.25.) 1909 7-16 || New Hampshire ... 1871 
California ........ 1874 8-16 || New Jersey ....... ; 1875 
Wolorado ........5.: 1889 8-16 || New Mexico ....... 1891 
Connecticut ...... 1872 716 New York ......... 1874 
Delaware ......... 1907 7-16 || North Carolina ... ° 1907 
3) OS NS6 ReGen ener 1864 7-16 || North Dakota ..... 1883 
S26 Ce 1915 a—-L6:}| OHIO) Sora: c fic cs «> 1877 
Goats eee ee 1916 7-16 ||Oklahoma ........ 1907 
12 U0\a\> Gis Rae ee 1887 "—16)|| Oregon |. 5. fk. 5 1889 
ENIMIOIS | 2. 5s. c.\s 2s 1883 7-16 || Pennsylvania ..... 1895 
100700) oY: Sl oe 1897 7-16 || Rhode Island ..... 1883 
UGIICY Sap eee Sane ate 1902 7-16 ||South Carolina ...° 1915 
PEAMIGES 2 2). chiles eis 1874 7-16 || South Dakota ..... 1883 
Kentucky. >.....4.. 1896 7-16 || Tennessee ........ 1905 
Louisiana ......... 1910 T—1GH (hE OXAS) ie wctrchaels 1915 
PePIING jz 5c) seek eck aes 1875 FT| CM oe Sees fats eee Bis 1890 
Maryland .......,. 1902 7-16 || Vermont ....... i 1867 
Massachusetts .... 1852 Moly) Virginia’. .ca- .. sr 1908 
iichivan ....\.-...'. 1871 6-16 || Washington ...... 1871 
Minnesota ........ 1885 8-16 || West Virginia ..... 1897 
‘Mississippi ........ 1918 7-16 || Wisconsin ........ 1879 
PPESSOUVTE 8 5 feck 3.12 4s 1905 7-16 || Wyoming ......... 1876 
Montana wipe tee 1883 8-16 * Date of enactment of first compulsory education 


Statistics of State Schocl Systems, 1935 to 1949 


Enrollment Expense Oy os eae 
High-school per pupil {| Value of “s 
Elementary schools Secondary schools graduates in average textbooks i a 
daily free to 
Years Total Boys Girls ‘ Boys Girls Boys Girls attendance pupils io 


1935-1936....} 26,367,098 | 10,455,192 9, 937,369 | 2,948,765 3,025,772 | 447,409 484.874 | $74.30 $22, 595,179 

-1937=1938....| 25,975,108 | 10,153,007 9,595,167 | 3,032,963 3,193,971 | 481,906 552,252 83.87 24,230, 207 
1939-1940....} 25,433,542 | 9,681,465 9,150,633 3,257,952 3,350,492 | 538,273 604,973 88.09 
1940-1941... .) 25,296,138 | 9,529,587 9,052,638 | 3,273,606 3,440,307 | 536,715 615,508 92.38 
1941-1942... .| 24,562,473 | 9,336,067 8,838,601 | 3,089,434 3,298,371 | 535,156 626,043 98.31 
1942-1943... .) 24,155,146 | 9,237,002 8,796,078 | 2,891,633 3,230,433 | 489,115 597,383 104.85 
1943-1944... .| 23,266,616 | 9,081,270 8,631,826 | 2,553,356 3,000,164 | 393,418 559,836 | 116.99 
1944-1945... .| 23,225,784 | 9,053,952 8,611,642 | 2,565,699 2,994,491 | 384,673 559,863 | 125.41 
(1945-1946... .} 23,299,941 | 9,098,013 8,579,731 | 2,633,117 2,989,080 | 418,725 555,682 | 136.41 
1946-1947... .| 23,659,158 | 9,187,105 8,634,376 | 2,822,633 3,015,044 | 505,218 568,461 152.80 
1947-1948... .| 23,944,532 | 9,429,268 8,861,959 | 2,747,061 2,906,244 | 507,649 565,529 | 179.43 
1948-1949... .| 24,476,658 | 9,707,391 9,110,863 | 2,759,298 2,899,106 | 499,984 © 557,960 197.65 


Junior College Enrollment, 1919 to 1948 


Source: U.S. Office of Education. | 


Publicly controlled Privately controlled 


Number Enrollment Number~ Enrollment 


pincer » 242 178,196. . 230. «- 61,977 Se v/a 


: Total School Enrollments, 


SL Ges De 8. Office Of Education. 


~ Type-of school by level 1929-30 


723,443 
54,456 


20,555, 150 
2,255,430 
23,588,479 


4,399,422 
341,158 
59,287 
4,799,857 


1933-34 


601,775 
37,506 


20.228,014 
2,333,191 
23,200,486 


5,669, 156 
360,092 
61,501 
6,099,749 


1939-40 ; 


594,647 
97,341 


18,285,905 
2,106,030 
21,044,924 


6,601,444 
457,768 
54,070 
7,113,282 


1943-44 


697,468 
57,341* 


17,053,473 
2,021,618 
19,829,900 


5,553,520 
420,961 
46,409 
6,020,890 


1929-30 to 1947-48 


1945-46 


772,957 
57,341 


16,954,395 
2,213,362 
19,998,055 


5,622,197 
565, 108 
40,044 
6,227,349 


1947-48 


988,680 
+! 182,000 


17,326,222 


2,278,703 


20,775,603 


5 653,305 - 
602,484 
39,595 

6,295,384 


schools and teachers colleges 
es, Univ., and prof. schools 
al higher education 
Priv. comm. & bus. schools M2 and eve.)..... 


176,462 
924,275 
1,100,737 
179,756 


136,184 
919,176 
1,055,360 
102,286 


177,045 
1,317,158 
1,494,203 

634,546 


74,379 
803,138 
877,517 
488.112 


119,812 
1,557,039 
1,676,851 

563,970t 


199,342 
2,425,920: 
2,616,262 

493,330f 


Source: U.S. Office of Education. 


Enrollment Type of school Enrollment 


Higher Education 


Universities, colleges, professional schools, in- 
Cluding junior colleges and normal schools... 


21,318,000 
fe an parochial 3,025,000 
ools for exceptional children 


2,225,000 - 
ind practice schools in teacher-training . 


37,000 Other schools 
28,000 
‘24,468,000 


Private commercial 

Nurse-training schools (not affiliated with col- 
leges and universities) 

Total other schools 


Grand total 


260, 000 


5,456,000 
. 33,121, 000) 


658,000 


39,000 
5,000 
6,168,000 


NOTE: These estimates include enrollments for the entire 1 
school or college year; they are not restricted to September 
enrollments alone. 


umber Surviving Through College per 1,000 Pupils 


Source: U. S. Office of Education. 


1929- 
1930 


1,000 
954 
861 
825 
760 
647 
512 
454 

403 

1937 

139 
70 
1941 


gin Lagrade By piesa fithegradedn 12-grade preis 


1930- 
1931 


1,000 
943 
872 
824 
770 
652 


1931- 1932- 1933- 1934- 1935-' 1936- 1937-. 1938- 1932 1 


1932 


1,000 
929 
884 
818 
780 


651. 


546 
481 
432 
1939 
154 
6S 
1943 


19233 


1,000 
935 
8389 
831 
786 
664 
570 
510 
455 

1940 
160 
47 
1944 


1934 


1,000 
944 
895 
836 
792 

688 
594 
439 
462 

1941 
142 
49 

1945 


ASO BF odd So arag gate: bx 


1935 


1,000 
953 
892 
842 
803 
71 


1936 


1,000 
946 


389 
839 
814 
725 
587 
466 
439 

1943 
119 


t 
1947 


1937 


1,000 
954 
895 
849 
839 


704 | 


554 
425 
393 
1944 
121 


4h 
1948 


1938 


1,000 
954 
901 
850 
811 
679 
519 
423 
398 


1945 - 


1939 


1,000 
955 
908 
853 
796 
655 
532 
444 
419 

1945 


1940 


1,000 
963 

ST 
845 
781 
673 
552 
476 


es: White and Negro School Statistics in Selected States, 1948-49 


No. pupils to Average annual salary| Expenditure per pupil Negro high-eckoolt 


a teacher of teachers in A.D.A.* graduates 
_ White Negro White Negro White Negro 


State schools | schools schools schools schools schools 


MADAMA ftNew stoi e scaxiote: 26.0 27.8 $2,163 $1,778 $120.50 $ 81.83 
IER ARSAS Soke Serco 26.0 SiS ie el 718 1,262 111.15 62.22 
DGIAWALE Ls ik elise osc ee SEe 21.2 PES Te Ss coed eal es Am Oe een ME Pr 
BOS aE sinc c wich viens 23.3 26.6 3,840 3,619 281.41 210.42 
ONE EE Geen oe 23.8 25.4 2,935 2,535 188.35 131.67 
RRGOT FAL i are clajeisle o's as eiciess «> 23.2 ZU Smee ae each ovae mate dl Nose I ere hceets 
Tlahlie S yale ae eee 26.1 PRY | WEEE SEA MEAT h URES sce "gl SeceCBea Cael Weasemrce 
OTR CUE et ae ee 22.8 30.3 2,938 ZSSSi wea coe wate ee 
Maryland tte cue ov esha 26.3 DT Toa eatel ees a Fe an tet ee cee en Wega ie 
Mississippi... >.....--oses0el 27.3 34.4 1,841 682 122.74 26.81 
| CURSO Saag ees 24.6 27.1 2,265 D703 a lede whe a mh, oe tee 
North Carolina............. 28.7 30.8 2,428 2,464 131.85 115.02 
Oklatioma...:..6.....6. 00% 25.1 22.7 2,299 2,174 166.31 175.32 
South Carolina............. 23.3 25.8 2,019 1,403 148.48 69.65 
MGWAESSEGS.o-.8-ss esasce s 25.8 27.7 1,845 USAQ ea tea meee | Ade aN 1267¢ ; 
Ee eens 24.7 22.9 DSTA tel P2ATS o irn Nth | ates 3,105 
MEDI Aa Wea wie ahwiceste ere 27.1 31.9 2,255 VUES TEP Raenae oll et ae 2,106 
West Virginia.............. 28.0 29'S iat | ae ene oP cectey bender ye well dames 52ige 
BMMTOtAN. hc .ace ron cceeuel. 25.5 PEP IE” 5 nt ane = ele) a ae] Pete t Se 16,546¢ | 24,295 


_ *A.D.A. average daily attendance. t+ Estimated. Source, this page: U.S. Office of Education, 


High-school and College Graduates, 1900 to 1948 


(Public and private schools) 


Year of HIGH SCHOOL COLLEGE* 

graduation Men Women Total ’ Men Women 

IE: ee aan peameeeteaeas 38,075 56,808 94,833 17,220 © 8,104 
BREE eye Nor aa Saistles oc SE 63,676 92,753 156,429 22,557 11,621 
RSA fir loss « ciejcwia sins tite,<0.6 123,684 187,582 311,266 31,980 16,642 
MEO Sis nicfo.e).cis,s ciek alates 300,376 366,528 666,904 73,615 ~ 48,869 - 
BELL ais ete Sie, 5/01 »:0:a0b'a,s oi0,0 578,718 642,757 1,221,475 109,546 76,954 
BAAD Silay.) folelotote 9.0.tte mr ste/sie'« 527,100 635,184 1,162,284 76,182 75,510 
AAS Deel. aie /siks idisyeis 8 431,396 615,528 1,046,924 57,270 73,755 
AG AAG ac isle,ciineiciein Salaee she ae 466,926 \ 613,107 1,080,033 58,664 77,510 
CL GRRIE Ganbece soa cecepoesds 558,000 631,000 1,189,000 116,890 86,410 
BEA SOY 0 oc 2 we discre oie Ks 562,863 627,046 1,189,909 175,456 ~~ 95,563 
BIGAG—49) oc. ce ccoes ests 499,984 557,960 1,057,944 264,168 102,466 


n oe States Schools ; States Schools" 
“Type and year reporting* reporting Pupils Type and year reporting* reporting 
U Mentally deficient: , 
40 49 4,666 1936H ee onan 47 130 
42 52 5,283 T940 neon eae 47 105 
41 55 5,530 LOATH ec asec 47 140 
43 57 5,921 
42 52 5,947 Epileptic: 
43 56 §,235 WQ4O Ms Seren ee T 
i LOST AY, scout se 10 
44 76 11,454 Delinquent: 
45 77 13,966 1OSGxe Pian tae a 50 
46 84 14,890 Wer Ube sets 51 
47 81 15,505 | WBS Lies eieicte starts 51 
47 81 14,815 
47 81 13,123 


Territory of Hawaii and Puerto Rico. .f Data. cats Sap ae dere visi Total n 
(8447: Continental U.S., 63,137; outlying parts o the U. S., 6 2ipek Bows 


School Enrollment, 1940 and 1950_ 
Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census.. 


Male | : Female Total 


Enrollment Enrollment iG Enrollment. 


Population | Number % | Population | Number % | Population | Number 


1,087,811 190,842 1,054,596 194,318 E 2,142,407 385,160 
1,041,757 710,525 : 1,012,628 709,526 : 2,054,385 | 1,420,051 
3,096,174 : 3,198,575 | 3,022,852 a 6,487,830 | 6,119,026 
4,510,906 : 4,605,992 | 4,404,763 kK 9,340,205 | 8,915,669 
3,869,470 ; 4,817,523 | 3,839,401 : 9,720,419 | 7,708,871 

2,495 373 769,773 i 2,523,461 679,712 7 5,018,834 | 1,449,485.) 
5,692,392 466,895 : 5,895,443 293,942 -0 | 11,587,835 760,837 
23,243,697 | 13,614,585 6 | 23,108,218 } 13,144,514 9 | 46,351,915 | 26,759,099 


1,438,000 281,000 A 1,378,000 304,000 ; 2,816,000 585,300 

1,463,000 | 1,368,090 5 | 1,402,000 | 1,351,009 2 2,865,009 | 2,719,000 

4,237,000 | 4,185,000 i 4,064,000 | 4,024,000 i 8,301,000 | 8,210,000 

4,587,000 . 4,497,000 | 4,425,009 ¥ 9,146,000 | 9,012,000 

2,084,000 ; 2,124,000 | 2,003,000 : 4,313,000 | 4,087,000 

2,039,000 | 1,484,000 : 2,031,000 | 1,417,000 : 4,070,000 | 2,901,000 

nd 19. 1,904,000 680,000 ; 2,132,000 519,000 f 4,036,000 | 1,199,000 
to 2 5,141,000 733,000 4 5,787,000 268,000 6 | 10,928,000. 1,001,000 
Toi 23,060,000 | 15,403,000 8 | 23,416, 000; 14,311,000 -1 | 46,476,000 | 29,714,000 


Source: U.S. Office of Education. 


Bachelor's and Master’s and | 
first professional second professional 
Men Women Men Women 


10,766 1,070 
2,441 ; 
8,121 

65,c1l 
9,124 
2,561 

13,471 

18,882 

52,071 
8,223 
2,590 

10,242 


Bo 


Be 


= 
Reenn: 
ied ; 4 


ee 


BSrewb6M 


103,915 41,237 
lassified. + Major not specified. + Includes studies not listed. ~ 


rn Federal Government Allotment for School Lunch Program, 
ee : 1956 and 1951 


Sear: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


State _ 1950 1951* State 1950 1951*_. 


/S\EV ELE Pe eee $2,370,991 $2,480,528 Nebraska ceases eeate $ 434,329 | $ 494,103 © ) 


PAIZONA sites S vators, on at ares 360,718 414,193 Nevada snes lees eet 35,867 47,738 
PAERANSAS- ONS. SaaS, chy 1,859,544 1,678,059 New Hampshire.......... 232,522 229,276 Ps 
PETOLT AS a hits oe aoites ke 2,713,258 3,148,672 New Jerseysia% faces ssh 1,316,330 | 1,467,843 
ROTAUO Nis. es ce ees 441,686 512,286 New Mexico............. 351,947 397,263 ‘ 
Gonnecticut..2 25.6.6... 533,015 597,774 N@waYork, sok tess.c5 ofa 3,539,245 3 742,108 ‘ 
DIEIAWAL Gee act col. od aces 79,657 85,986 North Carolina........... 2,877,006 3,053,422 


‘District of Columbia........ 165,129 215,783 North Dakota. .........2. 223,513 277 pe ae 
BIDTIG ARN coh Seco svis, slots 1,131,899 1,250,744 (0) YOST MS Se aR Ee erate eee 2,631,240 2,797,851 
'U1st0) (Soe Oe SERGE OnE ae 2,412,991 2,408,573 Oklanoidec ccs mcn eee 1,523,151 1,485,538 


ER ets See ae 256,100 306,382 Gregdiiete we reset ee: 594,819 655,183. 
MPEG Hs cialec chs Cio tay s 2,388,327 2,394,660 Pennsylvania............ 2,617,281 3 
MAGNA ore Petehc ics clsicioiere'e,s « 1,568,716 1,613,903 Rhode Island............ 219,531 

BUA stahicie fel c.e te cle ees 1,161,915 969,550 South*Carolina..:.5...%.- 1,728,931 

BRARSAS Reon Bar sles fas 755,695 824,855 South-Dakotaiewe sk... 2: 161,426 

MRORIICKY enc. woes. oct 2,156,621 2,224,937 TOnneSses),..0 .clece es tas 2,154,441 

EOUISIANA, Wc. sk. hoe 1,819,234 1,796,974 MNexastetresemiac ha nbic: 3,765,057 

MIEN Soc ecsoche vs de serrsreds 371,907 425,954 Utdlee nies vo azar a 352,250 

Marl ANG. Poe ovis wreas vo 08 669,498 713,214 Vermonpenct nme) con cae 174,259 
Massachusetts............. 1,377,356 1,538,893 VIF SIAL Snore deere cee 1,679,751 

 CALIEEN eke eeeseeae 2,220,389 2,410,144 Washington... ... Se ee 848,770 

PMINHOSOLA:. ..,. oin> sce c's soln are 1,261,212 1,265,210 West Virginia............ 1,263,176 

MESISSINDD ss cole Rises «hee. 2,002,871 2,179,304 Wisconsit'v ees eee 1,289,085, 

ol SCGETC SB Sa ea 1,649,213 1,606,215 Wyomingstinccceeeos tae 104,137 

IOAN ao ern alee sini aed wee 188,386 188,599 TOTALS SF Worcs t arent ors $62,034,392 

* Preliminary. 


Federal Funds Allocated to the States, Fiscal Year 1948-49 


Source: U.S. Office of Hancaton: 


Purpose Amount Purpose 
Allocations of federal funds & federal property Allocations administered by Dept. of Agriculture” 
Be ee Conner and support of $5,030,000 Agricultural experiment stations............ 

_ land-grant colleges............... Mors Ree ,030, ae 
mevocational education*.... 2... 0.) enceeece es 27,127,882 cone genculturs exh ise tee F 
ia Federally affected areas... /.......05.) 0005 5,853,862 Forest grazing lands........-.....-..-- ee 
: Vocational rehabilitation....... ae oniats cae 18,697,993 School lunch program 
. + ‘Total etateta a uialalats a/o'oininys oes <orate\s!alpje lela) alaisia’e 56,709,737 Cash distribution..¢.:.-.ecece eee 

Commodity distribution................- 


: “aa Hy CoB Gacee near cee 3,058,578,280) |: “Total ..0). 4. es, edocs pactey Berna es 


‘s * Below college grade. +t Includes amount for tuition, equipment, enpplits and materials; subsistence 
and building, equipment, and veteran facilities. ‘ oy" 


ee, Vocational- and Special-School Enrollment, 1949* 
| ‘ f Source: U.S. Office of Education. ; 
Er ue Distributive Home © Trades & 


_ Type of class Agriculture occupations economics industry 


290,275 207,621 606,938 267,883 
27,319 104,987 107,275 319,648 
DAVIN te tee > A tiaaats 614,308 214,382 
651,604 312,608 1,328,521 801,913: 
wei dag pod dcet ait  pafiiosge hog Toba + ban) ppaly medwe 


at 


eat 


* , fig: Hes er 


Aeronautical Engineer 
Bachelor. of Arts 
Bachelor of Agriculture 
Bachelor of Applied Arts: 
Bachelor of Architecture 
Bachelor of Business 
Administration 
Bachelor of Business 
Science 
_ Bachelor of Civil 
‘Engineering 
Bachelor of Chemical 
Engineering 
Bachelor of Divinity 
Bachelor of Dramatic Art 
Bachelor of Education 
Bachelor of Electrical 
Engineering 
Bachelor of Fine Arts 
Bachelor of Journalism 
Bachelor of Letters 
Bachelor of Literature 
Bachelor of Medicine 
Bachelor of Music or in 
Music 
Bachelor of Nursing 
Bachelor of Pharmacy 
Bachelor of Philosophy 
Bachelor of Science 
Bachelor of Theology 
- Civil Engineer - 
Chemical Engineer 
Doctor of Civil Engineering 
Doctor of Civil Law 
Doctor of Commercial 
Science 
Doctor of Divinity 
Doctor of Dental Surgery 
Doctor of Education 
Doctor of Modern 
Languages © 
Doctor of Medical Science 
Doctor of Public Health 
- Doctor of Religious 
Education 
Doctor of Science 
Doctor of’ Veterinary 
Medicine i 
Electrical Engineer 
Engineer of Mines 
Engineer of Metallurgy 


Maize 
White 
Drab 
Lilac 
Copper 
Light blue 
Orange 
Brown 
Russet 
specs Orlmsonsv 
‘ Purple 


% 


se 


Academic Degree ibbreviations: 


Source: American Council. on Education. 


M.F.A. 
M.Int.Med. 


M.M. 


M.Mech.Eng. 


M.Mus. 
M.N. 
M.P.H. 
M.R.E. 


M.R.P. 


Ph M. 
S.Sc.D. 
STB. 


5.1..D. 
S.T.M. 


Colors of Academic Degrees 


Library Science 


Medicine 
Music 
Oratory 
Pharmacy 
Philosophy 


Physical Education 
Public Health 


Science 
Theology 


Veterinary Science er, a 


-Master of Civil Engineering 


Graduate in Law 
Graduate Nurse 
Graduate in Pharmacy 
Doctor of Humanities 
Doctor of Humane Letters © 
Master of Letters = 
Bachelor of Laws 
Doctor of Laws 
Master of Laws 
Master of Arts = 
Master of Aeronautical _ 
Engineering 


Master of Commercial 
Science 
Doctor. of Medicine 
Mechanical Engineer : 
Master of Education ae 
Doctor of Medical Sclenss 
Mining Engineer 
Master of Forestry 
Master of Fine Arts 
Master of Internal 
Medicine 
Master of Music | 
Master of Mechanical 
Engineering 
Master of Music 
Master of Nursing 
Master of Public Health 
Master of Religious 
Education 
Master in Regional 
. Planning 
Master of Science 
Master of Social Work 
Master in Surgery 
Master of Theology 
Doctor of Optometry 
Doctor of Pharmacy 
Bachelor of Philosophy — 
Pharmaceutical Chemist — 
Doctor of Philosophy 
Graduate in Pharmacy — 
Licentiate in Philosophy — 
Master of Philosophy 
Doctor of Social Science — 
Bachelor of Sacred - 
Theology 
Doctor of Sacred Theology 


PRA xa 
Lemon 
Green 
Pink \ 
Silver gray — 
Olive green % 


reds wene rl 


Accredited U. S. Colleges and Universities 
Spring Semester, 1951 


; : Only schools accredited by at least one of the six regional accrediting associations are 
listed. The number of students includes only those on full-time status. 


M—Male; F—Female; C—Coeducational; Co—Coordinate 


3 denotes that data apply for Fall semester, 1950. + denotes that wo : 
, men are admitted for special 
SE aieschod work when applied to a male school and that men are admitted when applied toa = 


No. of “A 


Institution, location and (date founded) Chief executive students Control 
Adams State College; Alamoso, Colo. (1921)...............s00000- N. W. Newsom........... 380 C State 
Adelphi College; Garden City, N. Y. (1896).................2..000- BaDi Eddie ceceteeie 2,212 C Priv. 
Agnes Scott College; Decatur, Ga. (1889). .............0c0cccs cece W. McP. Alston........... 469 F Priv. 
Akron, University of; Ohio (1870):............. 00. cee cee cceccuees NEPPAuDUnMN esse. cena 2,056 C City © 
Alabama, Univ. of; University (820) Ce aac amacker ab aas scene J. M. Gallalee............ §,527 C State 
Alabama A and M Coll.; Normal (1875). .............00-..ceeeees Se Rs Dtake score jo,eit otisccsie 1,127 State 
Alabama College; Montevallo (1896)..,............. «... J.T. Caldwell............ 658 F State 
Alabama Polytechnic Inst.; Auburn (1872) R. B. Draughon........... 5,300C State 9 
Alabama St. Teach. Coll.; Florence (1872) BEB oINOMON arose. cs ccc 1,329 C State — : 
Alabama St. Teach. Coll.; Jacksonville (1883),...............00-+2 Houston Cole............ 1,000 C State - 
Alabama St. Teach. Coll.; Livingston (1835)*.................e200+ We WH ees seine 495 C State 
Alabama St. Teach. Coll.; Montgomery (1874)*...................- H. C. Trenholm........... 1,935 C State 
Alabama St. Teach. Coll.; Troy (188.2) ener ete NCH ean ceaine CB: Smithiveaass eens 700C State - 
Albertus Magnus Coll.; New Haven, Conn. (1925)................- Sister M. Coralita......... 198 F Cath. - 
bion College; Albion, Mich. (1835)..................02cceseeeee W. W. Whitehouse........ 1,267 C Meth. 
Albright College; Reading, Pa. (1856)........... Panter Mers[aietess saclay HeV. Mastersiis sc. se:tas sie 610 C Ev. U. B. 
Alcorn A and M Coll.; Alcorn, Miss. (1871)... ..0-...s.ccsceseeees JO RGOUS: Sire tarane toes 626 C State — 
Alfred University; Alfred, INSWACIES 7) eo cuteety tistcens «2k sai anne Mi.E. Drake vec cmumener os 921C* State 
Allegheny Coll.; Meadville, Pa. (1815)...............0 0c. cee cee ees L. T. Benezet............ 995 C Priv. 
Allen Univ.; Columbia, SHCSCIS7O) Se. co sceecteee erie: sec eoee cess SURSHigginsenemeeseeces 698C = A.M.E. 
Alma College: AlmaniMichs S86); ceenm en atv dsssb ac deag ve oars. JUS: Harketaroncsce see: 466C — Presb. 
Alverno Coll.; Milwaukee, Wis. (1890).......0.......c cca ceceevees Sister M. Augustine....... 300 F Cath. © 
American Internat’l Coll.; Springfield, Mass. (1885)...............- Spencer Miller, Jr......... 1,008 C Priv. 4 
American Univ.; Washington, DSCACI893) eatche ep case ae ka PuE: Douglass <cacneces 825 C Meth, 
Amherst College; Amherst, Mass. (1821). ........5.....0cecece eee CHW. Cole... ck meres 1,034 M Privy Ase 
Anderson Coll. & Theol. Seminary; Anderson, Ind. (1917).........- J. A. Morrison............ 682 C “3 
Antioch College; Yellow Springs, Ohio (1853). .................... Douglas McGregor........ 1,073 C 
ppalachian St. Teach. Coll.; Boone, N. C. (1903)...............5. B. B. Dougherty.......... 1,065 C 


d iquinas. College; Grand Rapids, Michi Q1923)i% Stas cieneantetne atersets Msgr. A. F. Bukowski..... 322 C 
izona,Univof = Tucson (1885)... 2. 4...ceseseles cree dane ce se sien RoA-Harville...ic8 heened 5,160 C 
izana:St. Coll:; Flagstaff (1899).).......0escndsovecesdcesesecats UVAG Eastburnire: acer 536 C 


PeizayraStCollss Tempe (1885)s\..citic ce cieiin oe Lewes woh natninds dine Grady Gammage.......... 4,126 C 
Arkansas, Univ. of; Fayetteville (ISH1):. siiuncitmcsae tee > eee J ES Covingtonse.ceeeeet §,061 € 
Arkansas A and M Coll.; College Heights (1909)................... H. E. Thompson.......... 1,023 C 
Arkansas A, M & Normal Coil.; Pine Bluff (1873).................. LAsDavis.eitiiecsreanens 976 C 
Arkansas. St. Coll.; Jonesboro (1909) A ecare SAAR alate atte Ne C..\R: Reng: er ewetnes 1,255 C 
Arkansas St. Teach. Coll.; Conway (1907)................. PACE SS NM by eee cn res 1,300 C 
Asbury College; Wilmore, Ky. (1890)...............20.000 055 Da es Zea JONSON =. oe ents eae 804 C 
Ashland Colleges Ashland, Ohio (1878)............2.....0c2 ee eee G. Ls Clayton ys. se-e vets 458 C. 
Assumption Coll.; Worcester, Mass. (1917)...........-..2200--0-005 V. Rev. H. J. Moquin...... 180 M 
Atianta University; GARCT86 7 lene ae ee Sukie Monet euctnicriosy = avian R: EClementy nec seeurses * 459 C 
Atlantic Union Coll.; So. Lancaster, Mass. (1882).................5 Li NaHolmiccseee ee eee 411C 
Augustana Coll.; Rock TStan dei CLSGO) Ase h rctecte ce steele nies crmne's Conrad Bergendoff........ 1,220 C 
Augustana Golls Sioux: FallsiiS- Dak: C1860): 7, cece ses cc ese LS MeStavigee xeerccascte 579 C 
Aurora College; "Aurora, HINGI893) = occ 2 SOPHO IS Lhsrore tao Fe T.(P.. Stephens. 3.4.58 a 327 C 
Austin College; Sherman, Texas (1849)... ..........ceceeeeeeeeeee W. B. Guerrant........... 903 C 
Austin Peay St. Coll.; Clarksville, Tenn. (GEV-YDY! we oe Re N ORCC noe Halbert Harvill........... 701 C 
Baker University; Baldwin, Kans. (1858). .............0.20eeeeeee N. PS Hornienccacesenerse 502 C 
Baldwin-Wallace Coll.; Berea, Ohio (1845)..............-2s0eeeeee Jo Khightss 3.2: eres 1,606 C 
Ball St. Teach. Coll.; Muncie, Ind. (1918)..............000ceeeeees JERAEMONSs cee eee 2,676C. 
Barat Coll. of Sacred Heart; Lake Forest, Ill. (1858).............+-+ Margaret Reilly........... 351 F 
Barber-Scotia Coll.; Concord, NE CAGS67) iter tks Pearce dain w «vrs LSS Cozarvew cae aces amt 175 F 
Bard Coll.; Annandale- on-Hudson, N. Y. (1860)... ..........e sees JOH. Case; Ure tasaeacestels 228 C 
ry Coll. for Women; Miami, Fla, (1940).........,....2.eee eens Mother. M. Gerald........ 215 F 
Bates College; Lewiston, Me; (1864) northstar’ erekint Aescmie tite C. F. Phillips...... F 789C 
Baylor University; Waco, Texas (1845). 2.0.2.0... . ese ee eee ees WER WING Sais: «cic cneceate 4,245 C 
aver Coll.; Jenkintown, Pa. (1853).......... 2.6. s cece eee e eee es Roi MuKistleny..ccssacceme 550 F 
aven Coll.; Jackson, Miss. (1894) G. T. Gillespie............ 190 F et 
it Coll.; Beloit, Wis. (1846)..... WR catiee sy i Carey, Gronels isi ec ain 977 C ..,; Pt 


~ Institution, location aad (date founded) 


Bonet Coll; Columbia, S. C. (1870)*.. 
3 ; Greensboro, N. C. ae 
gion Coll. 


- Forsyth, Ga. (1849) 
eats W. Va. ee Re EAS SOA Te en aprte 


Buss Co: 

rmingham-Southern Col 

shop Coll.; Marshall, Texas eae 
Black Hills Teach. Coll.; Spearfish, S. D. (1883), 0.00000. sss- 
Blackburn Coll. Carlinville, WH. coe 


Col; Sioux City, fowa (1930) 

oll. ; Bridgewater, Va. (1880) 

g Univ.; Provo, Utah (1875) 
“Polytechnic Inst. of; N. Y. (1854) 
Cc ege; New York (1930) 

I a paenicey . |. (1764) 

; Bryn Mawr, Pa. ( 880) 
Lewisburg, Pa. (1846) 


fe of; Berkeley. (1868)3 
lif nia Ins of Tech.; Pasadena (1891) 
ja St. Poly. Coll.; San Luis Obispo (1901) 
rand Rapids, Mich. (1876) 
Coll.; Buffalo, N. Y. (1870) 
B es Ohio oor 


Coll.; Jefferson City, Tenn. ee. 
Coll. oe Hh. oa 


S. 
f; Tenn. (1886) 
Philadelphia, Pa. (1871) 


F. S. Hutchins 


WR GUnnige meccties Wey oy 


W. H. Cramblet 
Emory Lindquist 
E. G. Kaufman 


G. R. Stuart 
J. J. Rhoads 


L. T. Lowrey 

H. L. Dickason 

W. F. Looney 

V. Rev. J. R. N. Maxwell... 


Josiah Crudup 
Sister J. Marie 
W. D. Bowman 
E. L. Wilkinson 
H. S. Rogers 

H. D. Gideonse 


R. G. Sproul 

L. A. DuBridge 

J. A. McPhee 
William Spoelhof 
V. Rev. R. Schouten 


V. Rev. R. V. Kavanagh... 
N. V. Russell. .. 

Harley Fite 

Morris Wee 


A. R. Keppel 
M. Rev. P. J. McCormick. . 


_C. L. Anspach 

G. W. Diemer 

W. M. Chambers 

C. H. Wesley 

G. T. Vander Lugt 

R. E. McConnell....,..... 


Hubert Ropp 
L. A. Kimpton 
Rudolph Ganz 


Raymond Walters 
Gor. C. P. Summerall 


. 6,626 C 


14,164 C 


3,967 Mt 


1245 M 
- 3470 


Mennon. 
Meth. 
Meth. 
Bapt. 
State 
Priv. © 
Bapt. 
State 
City 
Cath, 
Priv. 
Priv. 
State 
Priv. 
Priv. 
Priv. 
Cath. 
Breth. 
Mormon: 
Prive 
City 
Priv. 
Priv. 
Bapt. 
Priv. 

D. Ch.» 


State 
Priv. 
State 
Ch. Ref. 


“Cathoats 


Luth. 
Priv. 
Priv. 
Cath. — 
Presb. 
Bapt. 
Luth. 
Priv. 
Priv. 
Ev. Ref. 
Cath. 

Ev. Ref. 
Meth. 
Meth. 
State 
State 
State 
State 
Ref. 
State. - a 
Presh-. can 
Priv. 
Priv. 


No. of 


» u ! . Chief executive students Control 
Claremont Coll.; Claremont, Calif. (1925)*.........0...-.......... ESWillyonsce ee eee 302C ~~ Prriv. 
remont Men's Coll.; Claremont, Calif. (1947)................... GC.'S. Bensomiincscee sk 294M Priv. 
lark Coll.; Atlanta, Ga. CURT Dysines err istic Es Gaacon ics JEIPS Brawley oncnacasdeene ~ 800 C Meth. 


lark Univ. BW OLCEStGle MASS ACLEGA) ne ey oris etic. Ga betaeh tee H. B. Jefferson........... 934 C Priv. ; 
anke: Coll’; Dubuque: lowa(1843). 52.5053. e es. ae Sister M. A. Leono........ 301 F Cath. 


arkson Memorial Coll. of Tech.; Potsdam, N. Y. (1896)........... UR Davis tet ee ~ 1,276 M Priv. 

‘Clemson Agric. Coll.; Clemson, S. CnQls89) ora een te a RaFesPO0le a. s bake nee _ 2,609 M © State 
Coe College; Cedar Rapids, TOWALCLBOI ian. eee oo oes ew EJC.Cumings..s.ccae 5910 Priv. 
Coker Coll.; Hartsville, S. C. (UIST) aS seta a try Rae a ae a a DiGP Agnew. acs) ete 276 Ft Priv. © 
Colby Coll.; Waterville, Me. (1813).................0... saat DeS-Bixleraesics acon 1,032 C Priv. 
Colgate Univ.: Hatuilton NeY5 C1819): aes hoe ae eAk mc bas eee BONG Casel ter 5 Sk cee 1,241M Priv. 
Colorado, Univ. of; Boulder (1876)......0......000.0.00ccce cee es Ree StearnSsetes « cseic se 1,733°O% State ; 
Colorado A and M Coll.; Fort Collins (1870)..................... . W.E. Morgan....... Acie Cif. Stato 
Colorado Coll.; Colorado Springs (1874)......-.........ecc ee eee Cee Walti Gillen Pons, dus aepriee 1,097 C Priv. 
Colorado Sch. of Mines; Golden (1874). .........00.. 00. e cece eae e J. W. Vanderwilt.......... 950 C State — 
Colorado St. Coll. of Ed.; Greeley (1890)..........0.6... 0.2 cece WERiROSS arm cee tact 2,429 C State 
Columbia Coll.; Columbia, S. C. (1854)......... 00.000. e cece eens Re WilSPOams: 2eecnuesc ese 200'F Meth. 
opombia- Univ. NS YS C1754 os ooo esas saccesaue ss cus cus D. D. Eisenhower......... 32,549 C 

Concord Coll.; Athens, W. Va. (1872)....... 20.0202 cece cee ee cece ViH: Stowantee coche ce 661.C 

Concordia Coll.; Moorhead, Minn, (1891). ..............0...000055 J&L Knutson. ca.eieess 854 C 

Connecticut, Univ. of; Storrs (1881).....0...02...0.. cee ce eee cee A. N. Jorgensen.......... 8,297 C 

Connecticut Coll. for Women; New London (1911)... ...2.......... Rosemary Park........... 840 F 

Connecticut St. Teach. Collis Danbury :GL904) see esas seis cee vis 2 Ruth As Haas ees ees oY. ¢ 351 C 
Connecticut St. Teach. Coll.; New Britain (1849).................. HsiDEWelte<28: seco. cons 1,015 C 
Connecticut St. Teach. Coll.; New Haven (1893)................... S. M. Brownell........... 983 C 


onnecticut St. Teach. Coll.; Willimantic (1889).............2..... JESS mith Ses Mae cet 255 C 


Converse Coll.; Spartanburg, Sa ORClBS9) Aaele eta eactc mae Sere oss E. M. Gwathmey.......... 360 F 
“Cooper Umonsa Nea Ga ClO) yaya wtkvactse sis eialeviecasueed ExStBurdellocmsissecy ce 657 C 
Cornell Coll.; Mt. Vernon, lowa (1853)... 2.22.02... 00 2c eee cee RODE Cole Metros ec don set 636 C 
Sparse Univ-; [thaca, N-Y, C1865) 23 byes ccc. she sec sce nec DB: W. Malottxn 202. as ~. 9,578 C 
Creighton Univ.; Omaha, Nebr. (1878), ............. 220020220000 V. Rev. C. M. Reinert..... 2,189 C 
Culver-Stockton Coll.; Canton, Mo. (1853).............. 0.0 eeeeeeee ISIE, Zieglen nce ae tous teas ; 364 C 
“Dakota Wesleyan Univ.; Mitchell, S. Dak. (1885). 0.0.0. ....0..c000 cececcescuveucuectsecers 211 C* 
‘Dartmouth Coll.; Hanover, N. H. (1769).........00-. 000. eee ee eee JoOSoDickey.cakone oe tn 2,700 M 
‘Davidson Coll.; Davidson, N.C. (1837). 02.0.0... 0. cc eee eee deve ee J. R. Cunningham........ may /'s\"| 
‘Davis and Elkins Coll.; Elkins, W. Va. (1904)..............0-0. miernr eRe By RUTGUMeraeacatone t= 55316 
eater yniv- Of) Ohio: C1850)... 12. ess ld hnce coda eninn eos Rev. G. J. Renneker....... 3,115 C 
‘Delaware, Univ. of; Newark (1833). .........-0ceeeeeeeeeeveeeeee J.A. Perkins..... preiaerts: 1,949 C - 
‘Delta St. Teach. Coll.; Cleveland, Miss. (1924)..........-......+-. W. M. Kethley............ 403 C 


‘Denison Univ.; Granville, Ohio (Gi359) eo REE ie aes SEE AS GGSE AL BoKnapptisaaesteeiecs 1,163 C 


‘Denver, Univ. ‘of: Colo. (1864)............ RS Ne a lo ee eels ee eat A. C.Jacobs,3 Sanya seen 4,733 C 
ePaul Univ.; Chicago, FWRGL S08) Oat gs ative Borel -ckocth rele Si = C5In0! Malley.cassae cee 4,317 C 
DePauw Univ.; Greencastle <Ind\GS37) ee dccne eae ath ce cclseicere ard R.. J. Humbert... oe c.onhs 1,742.¢ 

Detroit, Univ. of: Mich. (1877) DHS Lane CEO a ‘eee EER V. Rev. C. J. Steiner. .... 5,614 ¢ c 

GAUISIOnPasK Lda). ihe dette veietallis Risisinre © oe oretecareis WoW. Ede ee teae canes 823 C 
illard Univ.; New Orleans aC OS0) asc ceta ea ntorctne iemiacine stove A;.W3 Denti. Risacias teres 595 C ” 
ane College; Crete, Nebr. (1872)..............2.0ce cece ee ceaee D: Ee \Crawfords 2. Seen 3320 > 
rake Univ.; Des Moines, lowa (1881). .............0.20.2 00 econ H.G. Harmon........ ci) 22d OSS ee 
mewiUnive; Madison, N&J2C1867)2 03 wee ies ee nee cca ssc ende F.G. Holloway.... ...... 570C ~ 
rexel Inst. of Tech.; Philadelphia, Pa. (1891)..........-.......6 James Croese............ 2,95) 
tury Coll.; Springfield, Mo(88 73) drcamaee ee ttte ster. ¢ <nctwisteei= 0 JaPakindlayeeeste ica cr _778C 

Dubuque, Univ. DirtoWalClSh2Z)ysim vascesatie Secimvelosi.s q's masanieleve Rollo LaPorte. .........., 537 C 

Duchesne Coll.; Odds Nebec(IAGt). «tiie osstado wc ceses- .. Mother Mary Downey ..... 

oa Univ.; Durham, INCE (1838) ee. stint \entuiceaarels Ac He Edetisi.n a iuee eae 
inbarton Coll. of Holy Cross; Washington, D. C. (1941)...........- Sister M. Doloros......... 
ucjuesne Univ.; et Pa. GOLLY Ra reese Aaah sie en esitie V. Rev. V. F. Gallagher. ... 

YYowville Col! BurtaloeNe VeiCl908) a. ntiee dei loi cesicis ier sietoisie.s Sister Margaret.......... 
ARG CHtss: RICHMONG, Ls CROAT Yow caias ace ctsrslere ten a cvbielsia systera\s Ty Exed ON OSKO-tess tes, te aftr * 
Carolina Coll. Greenviilo, N. C. (1907)............. Neen e J. D. Messick...:.... Apne 
Contral St. Coll.; Ada, Okla G1909) jee. sc. A Ameer nt Gu FASPONCehas «cc dec bs reroe 
Tennessee St. Coll.; Johnson! CityC1909) sek Geel ce ia ewlancine Bo aDossattinses Caper 
Texas St. Toach. Coll.; Commerce (1917)...........c002eeeeee YAGSGOS see fag sksa tease 
orn Illinois St. Coll.; Charloston EEO eee Nee Graraphaccslonmaadh R. Gh. Buzzardee cent fer 
ern Kontucky St. Coll.; RichmMondiGlQOG ys hd erere€os.3 ae MRS OfDonnales ane ay fers 
storm Montana Coll. cf Ed.; illings LOCA) ap Ante Rabe ued c A, G Peterson....cc5.2.. : 
Nazaren. Coll.; Quincy, BES CLOTS) ann anteater cen weno BE Se Manne. shks chase ce 
‘Nev Moxico Univ., Portales CLS Ay Mein chs ate viecs,ere- ssclaton aloe Fi Dr Goldon ch someetasme 
: gon Coll. of Ed; RA GRANAOICIOZ9)) Westie close ne eiei'e niolece R2Qs Longstonet% s..e as cas : 
ycall-f Ed.; Cheney 1890)... Reeve Paes esrona vce Ox WIRKCOManas 39 area! 


Information Please Alm 
} accra No. of eee 
; leek location and (date founded)” Fees Chief executive students ~ Control — 
- Elizabethtown Coll.; Elizabethtown, Pa. (1899) ........ rotated 4 A.C. Baugher. i... 6. Ps 301 C Broth 
Imhurst Coll. ; Elmhurst, MUS STL) roe rene emir et tee eee H.W. Dinkmeyer..... dice 599 C Ev. & Ref. 
Elmira Coll. ; Elmira, NEV C855)... Sos a dicts seen cnetd slayaietanaselare Lewis Eldred......... oie 285 F Priv. 
ieee loniColl-s-Elon. College, N.C: (1889)... 560s ccc ma cbuaessscaceoee LO ES Smith eecstuneasese §22 € Cong. 
mmanuel CollssBoston, Mass, C1919) c fiche eainetes covet aa evel Sister M. Patricia......... 650 F Cath. 
mmanuel Missionary Coll.; Berrien Springs, Mich. (1874).......... Ps W-rChiistian’ sy 6c.as 1,052 C Advent. 
Emory & Henry Coll.; Emory, Va. (1836)...........cceseeeeeeeveee Rey. F. G. Gibson.,....... 431 C Meth. 
- Emory Univ.; Emory ‘University, GasCES36) aie ctgtine aktsiree <3 caters G.iC. White 22a g. saecerts 2,784 Mt Meth. 
BEfskinsvcoll:; Due West, S.-C.(1839). <i cece ccitineesewesescess RAC. Grieretcs tee saeete. 383 C Presb. 
Evansville Gols EVANSVING, INGsC1BS 4) rae ees bw cpiasce co's wiete es LB; Halos meaner eersccre 1,060 C Priv. 
mont St. Coll ; Fairmont, W. Va. (1865)............... ee ee eee G. Hi Hand 2.2 .aoemess 853 C State 
enn Coll.; Cleveland, PY MIOWCL GOI) een t ee cyersieie ties ois avsieiecieeteiadicce C. J. Stilwell....,.. 4,000 ¢ Priv. 
TSKAUAIVoNaShville, FENN. C1867)... 060.52. c nce ce sv eeectlecepeces C: S.Johinsonsa sean dee 847 C Priv. 
: Florida, MAINCION I GAINESVING C1G03) 55 icc ccd eacetnesetheeies ccd qene OFWs Millepcoeiy sae cree 8,586 C State 
“Florida A and M Coll.; Tallahassee (1887). ............-20. 00 eee Gs W.'Gore: J tieiee eccans 1,955 C State 
Florida Southern Coll.; Lakeland (1885)................00eey ee ees LMsSplveysns, as cess ete ee 000s Meth. 
rida State Univ.; Tallahassee LBS 7) eS cctalel cet ciefarersiniatoiete stoke D. S. Campbell....... See, 5,188 C6 State 
, ordham WVOUSIY ENN Ver iC LOA L) <2 «os vc.stes Sletei Ryele a bed caveals Rev. L. J. McGinley....... 6,649 C8 Cath. 
Fort Hays Kansas State Coll.; Hays (1901).............0.00.eee eee M. C. Cunningham......,. 960C State 
ranklin and Marshall Coll.; Lancaster, Pa. (1787)..........2..0065 T. A. Distleraic cs. cts 1,171 M Priv. 
nklin Coll. of Indiana; Franklin (1834). 2.2.0... eee ee eee H. W. Richardson......... 463 C Bapt. 
Drstarescolmirresno, Calif. (1911): 2.0... ees otk ewes ee ccwieis AL E.loyale-cie- wes setts 3,024 C State 
ameuriven Greenville, S. C.. (1826)... ..ccrsecet rer secs cas pani daar Plylen.. 4 Setinlaheerenne 1,141 C Bapt. 
eadle St. Teach. Coll.; Madison, S. Dak. (1881)......,,...... VA. Lowryssnitceasneee 150 C State 
Coll.; Beaver Falls, Pa. CLSAB eS Sh ccccck alate eyecare CoIMibee vacances 652 C Presb. 
Peabody Coll. for Teach.; Nashville, Tenn. (1875)........... PL Pals DiBeaeen sett oh tee 1,816 C Priv. 
; rge Pepperdine Coll.; Los Angeles, CaF CLOS 7 Wives epctclen.stes BRIM. TIMOR ci seeeetese 1,139 C Priv. 
George Washington Univ.; Washington, D. C. (1821)................ CoH Marvin 2. ccteleate 9,937 C Priv. 
- George Willians Coll.; Chicago, Ill. (1890)... 0.0... ccc seen He Cs Coffman ti cies 422C Priv. 
Georgetown Coll.; Georgetown, Ky. (1829) scene ye eer artle states nia/aterete s S20: (Hill cigs 597 C Bapt. 
eorgetown Univ.; ashinpron: D/A Ci(1789) wk sack er cele sceecn om V. Rev. H. Guthrie........ 5,330 Mt ‘Cath. 
ia, Univ. of; ‘Athens UTES) dais: ated ee send aaa Ralaaliteleraents 0. C. Aderhold,.......... 8,426 C State 
Inst. of achncrAtlanita(4885)....)...:nh acon ancien aiescsk vs BOR: Van Leer.) tere siete 3,557 M State 
St. Coll. for Women; Milledgeville (1889).................. GUA Wells2 fe aastianieaisss 765 F State 
Teach. Coll ; Gollegeboras(1938) iN aieee teins mceisretices Z. S. Henderson.......... 712 C State 
ian Court Coll.; Lakewood, N. J. (1908)....... 2... 0.00eee eee Sister Marie Anna........ 204 F Cath. 
rg Coll.; Gettysburg, Pas. (1832) 5 oaeenarapere actasetarete oitraiete ore HW ansonrcracs estare store 1,231 C Luth. 
St Coll. Glenville, W. Va. (1872)........ 2.0. eececceeees HH Be. Hetliniaeces susie 382 C State 
a Univ.; Spokane, Wash: C1887) 5", oar tein ie) Feil J, greeters Rev. F. E. Corkery........ 1,296 C Cath. 
i Coll White Plains, N. ¥2 1923). 0.08 sd. cece cele ciele M;thar M. Dolores....... 296 F Cath. 
SHOALS CL SOA): rai5,2. «vias tNeipracet tetas cies torent te EB. ESMillen seas aera 517 C Mann. 
Balmoren Md: (L889)... hues bisects peste aidinecierere ul O. F. Kraushaar.......... 669 F Priv.. — 
j marampling, ba. C1900) CON 5 itiieh ede ciies be sa ses RiW. EzJonese% . siywacse 1,133 C State 
; , Coll. of; Great Falls, Mont. (1932).................- ‘,.. Msgr. J. J. Donovan...,... 415 C Cath. 
9 Coll.; Greensboro, N. C. (1838), .............2.0c deen Li Gobbelitesn.: as eset 345 F Meth. 
Coll.; Greenville, Ith. (1392) CAM et ary NEOs setefece ‘Saadaaas HAsiLong ee oseeaerg 401 C* Meth. 
; Grinnell, lowa (1846)............ OL MAO EE I ORUOE S.\NLStevens.-.0 ig carne 954 C Priv. 
PICROUOUCIYy Pax (1876) prabhe deaivae dots cette o's tele W: C2 Ketlerte as. cesta 1,173 C Priv, 
Guilford College, NeCy (1837) nde.iancec Mics ave scene CoA Miner. che aen canis 484C Friends 
\dolphus Coll.; St. Peter, Minn. (1862)..............00.. E./M., Carlson. <\5.c.0see + 878 C Luth. 
MAGE Ib tol G84 C2 ee cetion cade onisc cane acraeaos R. W. McEwen........... S71 F* Priv. 
EAM MAIN CLOOA) vi oie vase akfosnaie less one eis cieieicse H. R. Anderson........... 1,000 C Meth. 
Sydney Coll.; Hampden-Sydney, Va. (1766).............. EG. Gammoniny, ...ce teu 399 M Presb. 
Hampton, War (UAGS) war nens Meat aa ost orien cies cas AS GSMOlOni ce snstce caer 1,259 C Priv. 
Hanover, LVL HQC Pap BCR See cl AER meee Me RE or AnG:)Parkond.c.natacacas 594 C Priv. 
ions Univ.; Abilene, Texas (1891)................0005 R. N. Richardson. ........ 1,469 C Bapt. 
ndicatt, TAME RAT aon \/ 12) Sate ese GIGS Bottlans: chy senate 432C State 
DU Pater LOWS NO. (LBD 7): 4 cic visette w a'sctedortlaleicieiereiene CcAs Nayloreqnee.).kecues 741 C City 
Oneonta, NV ACLIZO) sc ANP ecentesay aton nse Ha JArnold: .. tou aees 551 C Luth. 
PeuCampridge; MASS: (1636). ..cicsicties clats ciedee Denecte 4c N Baconants te, cusses 10,484 Mt Priv. 
; Hastings, NGDISCLESL nearest eel sald onal ap W. M. French, .........65 622C = Presb. 
Coll.; Havenord,ppad(lSaa) <2. ah bieanres «altaccsena take Gs Ee Whitey. aces 3 500M ~— Friends» 
FERRIC OV CASOL )! eta wait tic ae ayes va eller gee sels cee Terry Wickham.......... .  679C Ev. & Ref. 
‘St. Teach. Coll.; Arkadelphia, Ark. (1929).............. D. D. McBrien............ 1,234C State 
) .; Conway, Ark. CLERA) datas aate meneame ace eene Maks Ellis sree wana 514C Meth, 
.; Hillsdale, Mich. (1B) ip ce bsiot we Uolk.s ua en's ob He Turners sae eerie : 500C Priv. 
Hiram, DOIG C1BED) hss oe marten cols «les + hewateleoras Psy Fallen 554 Cie Pi i 
> rol aed NE V5:(2935) sun's oWiigtes tnodkis wry Jp Ge, AdAMS 5. cia fC BES mee *Sob8, Goh, a a 
‘., ‘ £ 


™ —- . on ‘ ey a 


Ry Bethlehem, PECCI BONY ctr s os.shy cialta Ne)ai0is\eieiale inte dee M. D, Whitaker...... 


sj Memphis, Tenn. (871)...0..0s.cccsseceeseneeneee He Ps Poig@eepsecssevcenge | ADC 


ie wi Reve be 
Colles bie 
ha, ef ; roa : No. of i 
re Chief executive students Control 
ins Coll: ‘ ‘Hollins College, Va. sez). ln Oa glee eases fee Re JE Re Everett sees ce ere _ 325F  - Priv. 
Holy Cross, Coll. of; Worcester, Mass. (1843).......... PRS RR I Hethicates V. Rev. J. A. O’Brien...... 1,712 M Cath. 
Holy Names, Coll. of; Oakland, Calif. (1880). ..................055 Sister M. M. Rose........ 315 Fo Cath: 
Holy Names Coll.; Spokane, Wash. (1907) i 40 F Cath. 
Hood Coll.; Frederick, Md. (1893) 505F Priv. 
Hope Coll.; Holland, Mich. (1866)......... Ries GM ale ciuatya's aoe Jasds EubBersiea soueeteeee 812 C Ref. 
Houghton Coil.; Houghton, N. Y. (1883)... 2.2... cece eee eee SWE Paine: cect 671 C Meth. 
Howard Coll.; Birmingham, | AE GET UO ee ie aes one =a aN HerG Davis. cossecoenr 929C  Bapt. — 
Howard Payne Coll.; Brownwood, Texas (1889)...............00005 Has Taylor. ts s:on seers 800 C Bapt:-.s 
Howard Univ.; Washington, De CEGSG7) At. ceoensenl as sinh seine M. W. Johnson....2...... 3,773 € Priv. 
Humboldt St. Coll.; Arcata, Calif. (1913)............00.008 BAN Aas C.H. Siemens............ 636 C State ons 
Hunter College; N. Y. CAGa IO on ra ctancie reser eee hues Eleanor H. Grady......... 7,543 FE City: 
Huntingdon Coll.; Montgomery, Ala. (1854) .........00c0eescsecees Hubert Searcy........... 680 C Meth. — 
“Huron Coll.; Huron, Se Dake C1S83)i.« sexntnen en Nessa keeeaece ae Re G. F. McDougall.....,.... 349 C Presb; 
Idaho, Coll. of; Caldwell (1893). 0... ... ccc cee ccesseeeeeeeens Se PaMaPitm ans itecacc ss sete 462C Presb; 
idatio, Univ: of; Moscow (1889)..5 60... 0..cceecccdesecusceseeuve J.-E. Buchanan........... 3,482C . State 
paahocst-Coll:; Pocatello (1947) oo) code cc cwtigeescccatsecceeess C. W. Mcintosh......... (21063 State 
Mlinois, Univ. of; Urband C1867) 5. aa, ccs asec ak wouits seacens G. D. Stoddard........... 22,416C State 
Sllinois Coll.; Jacksonville (1829)... ks ayatoreeeai hier alec ARCHOS AME IOL teed SU HYG SHUGSON as vere ste ss 457 C Priv. 
illinois Inst. ‘of mechs, Chicago C1892), cstwae canst senda te eocen cect eb sated horarhak ae 2,645 C Priv. 
Minois St. Normal Univ.; Normal (1857)...........c00ccceececeee R. W. Fairchild........... 2,449 C’ 
Mlinois Wesleyan Univ.; Bloomington (1850)...... M. J. Holmes........ ss 938 C 
Immaculata Coll.; immaculata, Pa. (1920)........ gia Msgre VOLS BUr7Sitemis ick 336 F 
Immaculate Heart Coll.; Los Angeles, Calif. (1916)....... siwacehventat Sister M. Thecla ; 543 F 
“Incarnate Word Coll.; San Antonio, Texas (1881)................,- Sister M. Columkille...... 387 F 
‘Indiana Central Coll. Indianapolis (1902) 5, jock: secs Va en Satine Dab Eschteeccreaeu 351 C 
Andiana St. Teach. Coll.; Terre Haute (1865)..............405 Fae ase oo Rue Nec TIROY ncatptecteensrecle:cserara 1,857 C 
‘Indiana Univ.; Bloomington (1820). 2... ...... cee cece essence seas Hi. Be:Wellscccackran aptersee 12,457 C 
Towa, State Univ. of; lowa City (1847)... 0.00... . 0. eee e eee genes V. M. Hancher........... 81920 
-lowa St. Coll. of A & M Arts; Ames (1858)... ....5......, 20.0000 CUES Priley sates artes neta 8,135 C 
_fowa St. Teach. Coll.; Cedar Falls (1876). ........... 0.0. cece esas J. W. Maucker........ Veen. 92,200, Gre 
Jowa Wesleyan Coll.; Mt. Pleasant (1842)...........ceescceeeeeaes J. R. Chadwick. «......... 401 ¢ 
‘Jackson Coll:= Jackson: Miss: (1877)... sseeane somedtcadiate senile Sars JOUPReddix ean. weceente 684 C 
James Millikin Univ.; Decatur, NL GQS01 cack sec eta ceecseses SOW Malonosivieccenctecee 978 C 
Jamestown Coll.; Jamestown, NSDak: C1883) 52 tical saivic oe tiaras soso te S/S. George 0, sc eae os 301 ¢ 
John Carroll Univ.; Cleveland, Ohio (1886)................0000e _-:. -M Rev. F. E. Welfle....... 1,580 M+ 
‘Johns Hopkins Univ.; Baltimore, Md. (1876)* 5 26. onc ese ses eeee ass Di WoBronky swiccstiebee 2,323 Mf 
Johnson C. Smith Univ.; Charlotte, N. C.(1857)............0...008 Hardy Liston crcsteapeetien« 662 C 
Judson Coll.; Marion, Ala. CIS38) sacar hh ota eae ai eh adios a odo. Riddie Cacia vasa ere 176 F 
a) Coll.; Huntingdon: Pas (1876) vrn i. cote mereka cis sieieiae esas GaN NEMS sis oe sists cvtstsleivess 571C 
Kalamazoo Coll.; Kalamazoo, Mich, (1833)...........2.0.-,0200005 JOS. Everton ns .ctachee steeis 487 C 
ansas, Univ. of; Lawrence C1865) 85 via tore .cich dabuntettiiaisies class Fo.Dy Murphy snenaspunact 6,512 C 
nsas City, Univ. Obs MOz C1929) so 8 oessibias, sche sterile eis Giese nace C.R. Decker............ . 2,854 C 
insas St. Coll. of Ag. & Applied Science; Manhattan (1863)....... SA. MoCaine ceo icinen 5,209 C 
nsas St. Teach. Coll.; Emporia (1863)......... 002. e eee eee D. L. MacFarlane...,..... 1,187 C 
ansas St. Teach. Coll.; Pittsburg (1903) R.H. Hughes. .... 2.50.3 1,203 C 
ent State Univ.; Kent, Ohio (1910);...... G. A. Bowman........... 4,481 C 
Kentucky, Univ. of; exingtoniGls65) se, cca seerlat ictneeiidaales H. L. Donovan.......... ele 0,609/Cs 
Kentucky St. Coll. for Negroes; Frankfort (1886)...............,-. R: BuAtwood ..).;acisteaaccte 545 C 
Kentucky Wesleyan Coll.; Owensboro (1866)..................065 + OF WiLeverste. ghercc moa 207 C 
nyon Coll.; Gambier, Ohio CUB 2AY Fa eccoaceratepplotarclnietalaistertela oleic ut G. K. Chalmers dele ieeiatis 468M ri 
Keuka Coll.; ‘Keuka BAG hP INV CRGQO) octal os jectetics ai ctsiots ase: nasaten scarescts, Ki.G:, Blyley.c25.:siaccsa ore 415: Fea 
King Coll.; Bristol, MeaTaTe CLSOZ Die yeti recd-ctern pictale, eanrieye ss) Pare eisierete’st< RET. Le Elston. eavacose one 2520 
imnox Coll-> Galesburg, lIL (1837)... 0.62... cco ceca eves caseesersce S$. G. Umbeck,.......... <a 780iC in 
onto Coll.; Knoxville, Tenn. GET E Biker hce: Goolrsaebatecpadis JO As Colstoncc omacdeete 2900 >=) 
la Grange Coll.; La Grange, Ga. (QE:51) koa Mee? Beet GP Garr RE OrOntCE W. GAHGNTY...<,.u.c07eets -e'0 250 Fe oe 
a Salle Coll.; Philadelphia, Pal C1S63) rev uainssatere ces seny cae. ) OlOther GORAUI GH co cue 1,370 M 
a Sierra Coll. Arlington, Calif. (1922).........-.02.2.seeseneneas G. T. Anderson........... 854 C 
Lafayette Coll.; Easton, Pa. (1826).......... Re Wialatbts sete clelene R. C. Hutchison.......... 1,524 M 
ike Erie Coll.: Painesville, Ohio (1856).............-. ees e ee eee Paul Weaver............- 166 F- 
ike Forest Coll.; Lake Forest, Il. (1857). .........s00-eseeeeeees £. A. Johnson............ 812 C # 
ane Coll: Jackson, Tenn. (1882)... cs sieves ns decsssccecseses C. A. Kirkendoll........... 383 C 
angston Univ.; Langston, Okla. (1897)...... Beakicitau saying atte gins G, LY Harrisons.) <i00c% “i 666C 
\ rence Coll.; Apolatony Wis. C184 7)ire cc ahinitinns gece bem asy oe No MaPusey-\ ca lewan send 837C 
ley Coll.; Annville, Pa. (1866).,...........-.-.0+4-- a Fe Ko Miller.icesang & 541 C 


PazY : ae Pay No. of 
zz Institution, location and (date founded) Chief executive 
~ Lenoir Rhyne Coll.; Hickory, N. C. (1891)............00cc eee ee eee 
Lewis & Clark Coll.; Portland, Oreg. (1867)...2...........0000 000s 
Limestone Coll.; Gaffney, SS GC1845) Seen tomer tre ale cera 
Lincoln Memorial Univ.; Harrogate, Tenn. (1897)...............-.. 
= ‘Lincoln Univ.; Jefferson Citys MosCl866) a reen ere cieca sheet 
Lincoln Univ.; Lincoln University, Pa. (1854)....... SSE Oe oop een 
Lindenwood Coll ; St. Charles; ‘Mo: (1827) sc. a... cc tee gece eee es 
Linfield Coll.; McMinnville, Ores GlS58) erases iar ores hee <% 
Livingstone Coll. BMOSOUTY- Ne Ca CABS80) isistessegcavs 0+ oxides Hebe 
Longwood Coll.; Farmville, Va. (1884)....00.0........cecpeeceeees 
Loras Col?.; Dubuque, hGwa-C18a9) ewer aoe. oaks son osaten aeRS 
Loretto Heights Ganltestoretto.s ColosC1918). oo ssh dads wasgen sears 
Louisiana Coll.; Pineville C1906) See os cos bes vaca pe ee eS 
Louisiana Poly. MISterMRUSLOMCASOA YE Aay oss v's ocllds cneweuieeas er 
uisiana St. Univ. & A & M Coll.; 
uisville, Univ. of; Ky, (1798)................ Mrs Seta i 
well Textile Inst.; Lowell, Mass. (1895)..... PR tctt attic ack ae 
yola Coll.; Baltimore, Md. (1852). .......... ccc cere eee eeenees 
oyola Univ.; CEA COPEL CLS 70) 20. eit o.e cla pousls,s araterssere Waele aie lereiete 
Loyola Univ.; Los Angeles, Calif. (1911).............-..-00 seen ees 
“Loyola Univ.; New Orleans, La. (1912).........0sceecceeseeueeees 
~ Luther Coll.; Decorah, lowa (1861)... ..........,-.2500-5 pies Base 

Lycoming Coll. iliiatasport,Pa: C1812)... dey < oleacties Mice nna 
hburg Coll.: Lynchburg, Va. (1903).............- gaateas dea 


R. ©. Granberry.......... 
R.UeKincaid Aces 


H. M. Bond st ex pene alee 


Rsk, ROPPs askance > oles 
T. H. Middleton....,..... 
P: G. Davidson........... 
Med Lydoneoaceai ech 
Rev. T. J. Murray.......05. 
V. Rev. J. T. Hussey....., 
Rev. C. S. Casassa........ 


PSU EEO MINM (LOGO) > acini cis c oie ties aercisitin aise PrS 
- Abilene, SROXASKLO2ZO in <ckt, e y il va oh ae age 
MacMurray Coll. for Women; Ja. «sonville, Il. (1846)... .........0. 
McPherson Coll.; McPherson, KansiG887) 2 tien c ens Gooaenadods 
ison Coll.; Harrisonburg, Nas (PS09) URE... crt vee oa ona eesaee aie 
Maine, Univ. of; WITGROMCL GOO) tah sacha vc sie Ula celts Satis amy 
4 anchester Coll. N. Manchester, Ind. (1889),...............0000 

nhattan Coll. ; "New York City (1883). FEST RA Te Bork oe 


C. P. McClelland. ........ 
D. W. Bittinger........... 
GiTs- Millers aor Aes cartes 


Coll.; Marietta, Ohio (1835). Me RAs ARISE TCR ICE eats 
e Univ.; Milwaukee, Wis. (1864),...........0. 0 ee cee ener 
li Coll.; Huntington, Wa: (1837). are stars eae anain eed 
aldwin’ Coll.; Staunton, Va. (1842)................ le ech, ie 
Hardin- Baylor Colts: Belton. Texas (1845) 5.0003 occa cca os 
: Toledo, Ota (1920) ree cote eee eis path attr tos tare 
Coll.; ‘Detroit, MichCS1O) xcs saetientace cbse ssioavs 
I Teach. Coll.; Maryknoll, N. Y. (1942). .................. 
Univ. of; College ParktGlBO7) oncetiece Meine ee eres 
nd St Teach. Coll.; Bowie (1867).................0.000. eee 
nd St. Teach. Coll.: Frostburg (1899)............. cece eee ee 
Gpseeneacn. Coll: -Salisbury'(1925) >, 20... 6cincas eves vies 
t Teach. Coll.; Towson (1866)............0...... re ches 
Coll.: = Marylhurst, OregaCLS93)2, ace esc sceeasea te Sie 
Melcallos Saliga, «Kans: (1922) .050.20. kis lavaeelle een 
] Coll; Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. (1907).............. 

Coll.; Maryville, CWT GCC) AR AAR orc. cRAt Mitad. cn 
Coll; RMCLAMLONRPaGLOLO) nes otc si atatcal Ness esos sete ete 
etts, Univ. of; Amherst CLES) OR Sra aes emreiey sawete 


G.G. Singleton........... 
Sister V. de Paul......... 
Sister M. Honora....,.... 
Mother M. J. Rogers...... 
HEC, Bytdasnee. toca nate 11,107 C 


Rev. Mthr. M. Chrysostom. 
M. Therese Dalton........ 
RiaWe Lloyds cceennen rien 
Sister M. Eugenia Eire cate 
R. A. Van Meter.......... 2,956 C 
s J. R. Killian. , 
aire ts St. Teach. Coll.; Bridgewater (1840)................ 
tts St. Teach. Coll.; Fitchburg (1895)................2- 
tts St. Teach. Coll.; Framingham (1839)................ 
St. Teach. Coll.; N. Adams (1894)................4. 
St. Teach. Coll.; Salem (1854)... 0... 0. ceca e ee eee 
uusetts St. Teach. Coll ; Worcester (1871),...........e0s0e8 
f Coll.: Memphis, Tenn. LODO ais ain here chute Reames - 
V.5 Macon, Gary (1833) hash wis v6 PRE OE RO epoca chido i 
PPRMGsh As CLOZG) ete ois eben sictess cate geahenan ek 
Raleigh, NEOACIEII een tea oa Mane oa Si aa 
; Coral Gables, lar (O25) hacer oe A Santee ates oe 


M. F. O’Connor..... giaiatniete 
G. C. Bowman............ 
EPA OUIIVEI <.te8 aver 
ESAS Sulllvaitcn: verte ats 
JoOMASHIU ais teat 1,900 C 
Spright Dowell........... - 
Mthr. M. do S. Preston... 


d t Normal Coll.; Ypsilanti (1849).;.......... 
is pee s Col. Murfreesboro (1909), ( 


le 


students — 


Control 
Luth. 
Presb. 
Priv. 
Priv. 
State 
Priv. 
Presb. 
Bapt. 
A.M.E 
State 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Bapt. 
State 
State. 
City 

State 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Luth. 
Meth, 
D. Ch. 


Presb. 
Meth. 
Meth. 
Breth. . 
State 
State 
Breth. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Priv. 
Cath. 
State 
Presb. 
Bapt. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. ~ 
Presb. 

Cath. 
State 
Priv. 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
Bapt. 
Cath. 
Bapt. 
Priv. 
State 
State 


‘State 


Chief executive students Control 


ddlebury. Coll.; Middlebury, VTC Sh BS inate See S::S. Stratton 2. J.9. .s eae ly 200 Osos PIV 
idland Coll.; Fremont, RODRIG Deseo nacikie casas co EOS aes W. P. Hieronymus........ 390C —_Luth. 
ills Coll.; Oakland, Wallf2C1S52) 2 oes ean ee MST APs hos tres UT. Whites Itc ae eres 563 Ft Priv. 
Millsaps Coll.; MACKSO Mx MiSs! Cd COM ers eRe raul waRV ralabemalek ign kis 5 vies Mise Simithicy seetcesiatg ences 672C Meth. 
Milwaukee- Downer Coll.; Milwaukee, Wis. (1851)......5........... J.B. Johnson: eee 291 F Priv. 
Miner Teach. Coll.; Washington, DEE CLGS Dearest: Siri as eee ESAS Clark saith cae eaters 517 C City 
~ Minnesota, Univ. of; Minneapolis C185) iirc Shas Scie cake SelLaMortilli's.e(an ceases 18,212 C State 
_ Minnesota St. Teach. Coll.; Bemidji (1913). ..................0005 C.R. Sattgast.o00. ac oson 451 C State 
_ Minnesota St. Teach. Coll.; Mankato (1867)....................005 C. L. Crawford........... 2,447 C State 
Minnesota St. Teach. Coll.; Moorhead (1887).....0.......0c cee e eee OSIWSSNantiicns casesaes 633 C State 
_ Minnesota St. Teach. Coll.; St. Cloud (1869)..... 000... cece ee eee J. W. Headley............ 353C State 
_ Minnesota St. Teach. Coll.; Winona (1£58)............0...0.. 0.00, Nels Minne.............. 4740 State 
S-Misericardia Coll.; Dallas, Pa. (1923)... 0... soon cece esccecsceeds Sister M. Teresa......... 510F Cath. 
_ Mississippi, Univ. of; University, Miss. (1848)..................005 J.D. Williams.,.......... 2,434C State 


Mississippi Coll.; Clinton CLSZG) hen ae Re eae sree ne asia aoe ie aes Ds M. Nelsons. s,.sesac 780C  ~—-Bapt. 

7 ’ Mississippi Southern Colf:> Hattiesburg. (1910) 5 54). ecw as cane ars RECHCookah ce. neat. 1,749 C State 
Mississippi St. Coll.; State College, Miss. (1878)...........c0.00005 Fe TaMitchell sun 55 sac 2,722 C State 
Mississippi St. Coll. ‘for Women; Columbus (1884)................. Bee Parkinsonastr4cn ane 893.F State 

~ Missouri, Univ. of;,Columbia (1839) ..........,....0 cc eceeeceeecs F. A. Middlebush.:....... 8,960 C State 
Missouri Valley Coll.; Marshall (1887)..............0000ccseeeeeee ME. Collins, soi sijscce0 416 C Presb. 


~ Monmouth Coll.; Monmouth, LESG1L853) eee nonce Sa eter aca oe f Pe Paley dc] ek Nese eierearetie 7723C Presb. 
Montana School of Mities= Butte) (1893). 3.5 sa cnsich vinden ons saicine JOR WanzPelt; Stas. ieee. 255C State 
_ Montana St. Coll.; Bozeman (1893) Fook, Sebo aia Sein Rares ates RORSRENNCs.2 briiess ess cso BOA, State 
- Montana St. Univ.; Missoula (1893).....2... 00.0.0 .eceeeeeeeeeene Carl McFarland........... 2,448 C State 
Moravian Coll.; Bethlehem, Bas (L807) capracmetal dhe cnlsmsanies-fes RaS: Hauperts sive cs .leresters 375M Moray. Fara 
: _ Morehead St. Coll.; Morehead: Ky:-C1923).. actinic srcteicityie. ovis v9.00 6 CaRSSpaine Ss Mescigdauseres 650 C State oe gs 
_ Morehouse Coll.; Atlanta, CanQlee7 a catimn-anae aissciet cn chee ete B. E. Mays........ Petraes 609 M Vice 
i “Morgan St. Coll.; Baltimore, Md. (1867)............. Ly ee eee M.D. Jenkinsigi53 cig 1,615 C 
ik Morningside Call.; Sioux City, lowa (1889) ............. ccc eee eee E. A. Roadman..........5 747 C 
- Morris Brown Coll.; Atlanta GavGless) a aotu rete Can Sees JOH SMewlssaeah conse. 5 tae 581 C 
_ Mount Angel Seminary; St. Benedict, Oreg. (1887)................ Rt. Rev. D. Jentges....... 88 M 
_ Mount Holyoke Coll.; S. Hadley, Mass. (183€)...................., Ro GiHameape nae cena 1,256 F 
_ Mount Mary Coll.; Milwaukee, WisiClOUS yt aes Price acini. Siar. E. A. Fitzpatrick.......... 574 F 
~ Mount Mercy Coll.; Pittsburgh: Pai€19393) st.) tees 6. cameos Mthr. M. F. McConnell,.... 328 F i 
: ‘Mount St. Agnes Coll.; Baltimore, Md iC1867) 3 ic Base cea davetes Sister M. Placide......... 145.5 stig 
_ Mount St. Joseph- -on-the- Ohio, Coll. of; Same (1854).,.......... ... Mother M. Zoe,......,... 432 F 
~ Mount ‘St. Mary Coll.; Hooksett, N. H. (1934) See Meee eM ceclsk oe tees Sister M. Mauritia........ 247 F 
_ Mount St. Mary’s Coll.; Emmitsburg, Md. (1808)....,.........2055 Rt. Rev. J. L. Shoridan.... 475M 
‘Mount St. Mary's Coll.; Los Angeles, Calif. (1925)..............0. Sister A. Marie........... 457 F 


Mount St. Scholastica Coll.; Atchison, Kans. (1930)................ Rev. Mthr. A. Schroli..... 354 F 
Mount St. Vincent, Coll. of; On-Hudson, N. Y. (1847) Wein cies Tonle F, Cardinal Speliman...., 568 F 


~ Mount Union Coll.; Alliance, Obid 41346) Wai eet re tina ccs Awaits Gat Be NOCCMAND (pier te siete 673. 
eniloabere Coll.; ‘Allentown, HOBUIER OS cccrane nicaoche patric renpabc be ranchiaum. alcaqtearc nc 724 M 

Mundelein Coll.; Chicago, TURCEOSO) eee eo cy ee es cee Sister M. J. Michael...... 779 F 
- Murray St. Coll.; Murray, Ky. (1922).................ss sees RH, Woadsish hee ice 1,263 C 
_ Muskingum Coll.; New Concord, Ohio (1837)..,..........ccceeueee R. N. Montgomery..,..,.. 808 C 


_ National Coll. of Ed.; Evanston; TIESE1885) 5 sects Steses Mt iia teats KUR2 Johnsons o gemere 380 F ioe : 
‘Nazareth Coll.; Louisville, Ky. (1920). ........csceccccueeuegeevee Sister M. A. Coady. re eat 096 Fy 
Nazareth Coll.; Nazareth, Mich (1897).............0..ceeeeeee :.. Sister M. Kevin.........5 . 246-F : 
Nazareth Coll.; Rochester, N. Y. (1924)...........ccee sete eee eeeae Mother Rose Miriam...... 425 F a jee 
ate 


Nebraska, Univ. of; 6 a PALE eer Caen ke ec R. G. Gustavson....,..... 7,079 C 
braska St Teach. Coll.; Chadron an W. G. Brooks... # 385 C 
braska St. Teach. Coll.; Kearney (1905).. H. L. Cushing... 632 C 

Nebraska St. Teach. Coll. Peru CIBC Tarte cs tt omaha Pesala NSSEGOMGt Ny geiachietits 361 C 
Nebraska St. Teach. Coll.; Wayne (1910)..,........0.0... 0.000 eee AD. Rice. aia cad weenie 653 C 
_ Nebraska Wesleyan Univ.; Lincoln (1887)...........-.......22000. CC. Bracy snakes. 796 C 
_ Nevada, Univ. of; Reno (1874) SPA ae ean lanet astray aoaee eiifeleys aiaceieet MAS Love jet ccd saat 1,275 € 

‘New Hampshire, Univ. of; Durham (1866).................... setae a, Re Ree GNANGI Ole cts vercianics 2,921 Cems Bae) ee 

New Hampshire Teach. Coil.: Keene (1909)........... 0. ess eseee ee LOPE YOUNgT aaenedeses 7 469 C 

New Hampshire Teach. Coll.; Plymouth (1870).................005 HoR. Jones wa jane. apr ecels 304 C 

ew Jersey St. Teach. Coll.; ‘Glassboro CUZ ste antnahe siete thiseiaivre EVP eI BURCG rc weatrcletaste 523 C 
w Jersey St. Teach. Coll.; Jersey City (1929)................ ave Ea AST Willivooranana ene iea 727C 
w Jersey St. Teach. Coll.; Newark (1913). .......0...... 02 eee eee BSG WHKING. fainter swat 1,650 C 
w Jersey St. Teach. Coll.; Paterson (1855)...............-008 vel CasaWightinantitetcanetortee 437 C } 
Jersey ta reach-Colk sal rentoni (1 B55). 3. c= derete ox srarotajo are che Ri bo West.e esa yer even 860 C 
totes we Teach. Coll.; Upper Montclair (190)..:............ E. DeA. Partridge......... 1122Ca 


RMR Tends Kis kapha pats Tek Papoloyint onciehaes 
SEs ecataneaAl Sts» JRWe Bransons nei < sme 

Mirla, Fiske slag sv Wiehe ialote a Edward Eyring..........- 

E. J. Workman. .......... 
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z ~ Institution, location and (date founded) : Chief executive students 
z New Mexico Western Coll.; Silver City Meech Rea RO ni ie ed ee aS H.W. James.:.... Pees §21 C 
New Rochelle, Coll. of; New Rochelle; N. Y. (1904). . i 5 IS eae ra 4 Mthr. M. D. Dunkerley.... 730 F 
3 New Work; Coll; of the City:of C1847). in cl Giayaee pers ease ae' FNS Wright icccities deinas 14,985 C7 
= New York St Coll. for Teach.; Albany (1844). ............-...00- ciate. (Re CObitisiacestaeaenccteleye 1,636 C 
; New Yonk’ Sti Coll,-for: feach-; Buffalo (1871). vo. oe .es acc. cece H. W. Rockwell........... 2,130 C 
New York St. Teach. Coll.; Brockport (184 LY aes icles eee och D. M: Tower... eae ee 1,032 C 
New York St. Teach. Coll.; Cortland Cl863) ietendentc ess .cniec essere DL VoSmuthiracnerrea ates 1,235 C 
New York St. Teach. Coll.; Fredonia (1866)..............2.e0e0ees LR Gregory hennncteer 750 © 
‘New York St. Teach. Coll.; Geneseo (1867)........,..0..00 cece eee H:.GiESpys pictie cee stants 626 C 
New York St. Teach. Coll.; New Paltz (1886)......0............005 W. J. Haggerty........... 1,261 C 
_ New York St Teach. Coll.; Oneonta (1889)... 2.0.2.0... cece ceaees R. F. Netzer. .... Sere ae 676 C 
New York St. Teach. Coll. Oswero(isGl Acts wan acres ceucreaet H. Mi Ricoisnosenspssar 1,397 C 
ew York St. Teach. Coll.; Plattsburgh (1889).............-...00- GC. Wardajuccncn si casei 782 C 
New York St. Teach. Coll.; Potsdam (1816)..........0.....02ec ees F. Wi Crumb recente cet 711C 
ew York Univ.; N. Y. C. (1831) BERR gente iis hicia Cento ate eRe aust troeartts He Ws Heald: craven escort 18,414 C 
Newark Coll. of Eng ; Newark ONoJe S81) .c:chcs nave entue oes R. W. Van Houten. ....... 2,034 C 
Newberry Coll.; Newberry, S. C. (1858).....-.....-...----. eee ACH Kinard erect 412 C 
iagara Univ.; Niagara RallsaN eve C2S5O)), ns ot aceite on V. Rev. F. L. Meade....... 1,631 C 
North Carolina A and Tech. Coll.; Greensboro (1891)....-.........- Fo\D!- Bluford ceanc oc eenny 3,099 C 
h Carolina, Univ. of; Chapel Hill (1789),.............0....00-- Ra By HOUSe a ..1 lv ceribare 5,660 C 
n-Carolina Coll.; Durham (1910)... 2... 0. c eee ete ce wte ee ees Alfonso Elder......,..... 1,470 C 
th Carolina St. Coll. of A & Eng.; Raleigh (1889)............... JW: Hatrelson=7.eo.qc th. 3,615 C 
Carolina St. Teach. Coll.; Elizabeth City (1891).............. S. D. Williams............ 545 C 
Carolina St Teach. Coll.; Fayetteville (1877).............6.. J. W. Seabrook........... 642 C 
Carolina St. Teach. Coll.; Winston-Salem (1897). ......... BE as Rete PARKIN oon cyontee ances 509 C. 
th Carolina Woman’s Coll ; Greensboro (1891)................ Es KeGrahamicce-cekcece 2,431 F 
Central Coll.; Napervill2, Ill. (1861).............. 00... eee Co AGeigel sk vay. sc aul 637 € 
kota, Univ. of; Grand Forks (1883), ...........2..- 4.0 eee OR NIER Ge Be natn conor - 2,304 C 
Mota Ag Gols Fargo’ (1890). 5 cia Cee eee cae s cage seein F.S. Hultz. Bo cae ates 1,538 C 
Dakota St. Normal & Ind. Coll.; Ellendale (1889)............ J.C. McMillan... .... eee 113 ¢ 
Dakota St. Teach. Coll.; Dickinson CISTT Gin tae heen eae Cu E Scotto aa eee 221 C 
Dakota St. Teach. Coll.; Mayville (1889)..................55 CEALUEE Arai Secrest tena be eke 250 C 
orth Dakota St. Teach. Coll.; Minot (1913)...........2.......08. OSC2S Wain ec cyerm cnc ers 619 C 
} Dakota St. Teach. Coll.; Valley City (1890).................. R, Letkokken\. cc fencers ene 374 C 
Georgia Coll.; Dahlonega, Gas (1873)it re. eee kes twine set: Mo EcHoagstentanrcnecrcts 554 C 
Texas ‘St Coll ; DONtON LEGO) ai. wines cave ati tisivisk Wemcis els J. C. Matthews........... 4,237 C 
east Missouri st. Teach. Coll.; Kirksville (1857).............. WiiHRyleion aaaksecis savers 1,222 C 
heastern St. Coll.; Tahlequah, Okla. CIS46) Se tata seco ee H. E. Garrison....... atin 906 C 
rn Univ.; Boston, [Mass (1898) ya 185 pete pete ricer (Ra hn Soe HGosheeepeee 4,694 C 
aptist Theol. Seminary; Chicago (1913)................. COW, KOWGE Ses neekes AG 373 C 
ois St. Teach. Coll.; DeKalb (1895).................- LAS Holmes sidecun ates 1,533 C 
| Michigan Coll. of Ed ; Marquette (1899).................. HiTAG habe sacs eset 718 C 
Teach. Coll.; Aberdeen, $. Dak. (1899). 20 cscs sence WW. CesLOVINGON <astatctcix..ceid 644 C 
Missouri St. Coll. Maryville (1905)... ........5...0.008 dc. We JONES Vis. ese hates 720 € 
Nazarene Coll.; Nampa, Hdaho C1913) aos oes Sets Coenen Lob Gontletthy yacnce asics 699 C 
h rm St. oileswAlval Okla, (1897)? as F 8s oe. uc cela else S.C. Pereefull... 2522s ke 448 C 
Northwestern St. Coll.; Natchitoches, La. (1884)...............4. Ak yD Prather. bene 1,260 C 
ae tern Univ.; Branston. (165i hna cts ici ck Mop caken oy JOR. Miller... eee 8,330 C 
Bs + Northfield, NEMCIB IO) inna et facie nose wcaanee nen EL N. Harmon. it. 2s..5045 575 M 
niv. of; Notre Dame, Ind. (1842)...... Cert eon Rev. J. J. Cavanaugh...... 4,781 M 
PVGnEUCHO. Ohio (1923)5. iv. cass stn FIO I Mother M. Anselm ....... 290 F 
Dame Coll.; praren stand, N.Y, C1931). ced. az y oclces cesta’ Mother St. Egbert ........ 275 F 
Dame aot Maryland, Coll. of; Baltimore (1873)............ eee” ister, Mi) Mary... S.i5 65 -e 417 F 
> . 
berlin, MIDIS 33) slater a Scsins Se Sei aa iatee pled W. E. Stevenson.......... 2,019 C* 
; Los Angeles, Calif. (1887)... ...........0200, eee A. G. Coons...... se sieted 1,207 C 
UEMOOIUUUSICLSTO) Sonn cic A Tedan aah csedheakn dae HU Le BaviSon «nace oumatnts 16,160 C 
EVRARENSICL S08) ross sib al ibiore Selae dap o\s,e'ea's eittasclomieisie JCI Bakerz acer a ne te iene 4,168 C 
fvirsDelaWare C1842). scnchi ts boa c teen canieee A. S. Flemming.......... 19116 
MOL INOEMAN CLSO0) Aesth piesclag stereo viene ater ee GUI Cross. nncartucten sets 8,094 C 
id M Coll.; Stillwater (1891). 0.0.0... 0... cece eee H:.G. Bennett. 34.05.20 ei 8,620 © 
Il. for Women: Chickashat(1908). et fons sk taeden Dan Proctet;.52/%-t imac. 750 F 
cipal Univ. of; Omaha, Nebr. (1908)*................ P.M Ball rus. chee eee 1,750 C 
( Sa GOR DOORS TROT TA H. K. Newburn........... 4,483 C 
-of Education; Monmouth (1856)..........0......0008 R. J. Maaske.............. §33 ¢ 
N State Coll.; Corvallis (1868)....,......... cee e cece eee ees Asks Strand 20028. ee 5,097 C 
MMOLLAWANKANSS (LEO). octost arcs sie a aasateinie ata ab stern nia AUB. Martin geese te eek 457 C 
Westerville, Ohio (1847).............-. 0c cance eee J.G. Howard............. 7840 
Arkadelphia, Ark. (1885)....... pete Seis e Sa On NEUDANKS a eee wd 560 C 


) the ‘Ams Coll. of; Chicopee, Mass. (1928) Rev. C.J. Weldon......... 0° 281 F 
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‘No. of 


“ aiiec is location and (date founded) Chief executive students Control] 
ur ite the Lake Coll.; San Antonio, Texas (1896) etetrde coeheedra JU. McMahon'seaccas ss 293 Fr Cath. 
) arks, Coll. of the; Clarksville, Ark. Gey). na R Doh See FA. Walken scasearroyce. 353 C- Presb. 
39 Pact fic, Coll. of the; Stockton, Calif. GUBS))eeeea Soe oeiosekn sees ROE; Burns: cee seentien see 1,152 € Priv. 
_ Pacific Lutheran Coll.; Parkland, Wash, (1894).................025 S. C. Eastvold............ 720 C Luth. 
; Pacific Union Coll.; Angwin, Calif. (GEE ye aaa ay ea JSES Weaver 25. s5302 see 1,022 C Advent, 
Pacific Univ.; Forest Grove, Oreg. (1849). ............).. see Ses W. C. Giersbach.......... 877 C 
_ Paine Coll.; Augusta, CERI CCCK) Rea ay ib oh cocdeioe MEG ana eE Rane B.C: Petersiii.cscac sees 313 C 
Park Coll.; ‘Parkville. Mansi oe etisee sn ioeteuer tian ce ceed JoLSZwingle ve. s aes 363 C 
Parsons Coll.; Fairfield, towa (1875)............cceeeccccseceeess T. E. Shearer... 70C. 
Pasadena Coll.: Los Angeles, Calif. (1902). ...........0....0eeeeee W. T.'Purkiser........... 636 C 
Pennsylvania, Univ. of: Philadelphia (1740): 2555.6. Jecnchwe scot HSESStasSOni- en caone 17,349 Co a 
~ Pennsylvania Coll. for Women; Pittsburgh (1869).................. P.R. Anderson........... 468 F Priv. 
~~ Pennsylvania St. Coll.; State College, Pa. (1855).................08 M. S. Eisenhower......... 12,083 C State — 
Penn. St. Teach. Coll.; Bloomsburg (1839)..................-0.00- H. A. Andruss........:... 717 C State F 
Penn. St. Teach. Coll.; California (1894)............0..0.-.0eceaee R. M. Steele. ............ 708 C State 
Penn. St. Teach. Coll.; Cheyney (1837)......4.0.0....cleseceeeees J. H. Duckrey............ 385 C State 
Beerenn. ot: reach: Coll: Clarion (1867).0 00... c sks c se cece cccncee P.G. Chandler.......... i 652 C 
Penn. St. Teach. Coll.; East Stroudsburg (1893)...............0... AF -Noonanss cc tkinn tien 773 C 
Penn. St. Teach. Coll.; Edinboro (1862).....................-000- L.H. Van Houten......... 644 C 
iearenn. St Teach. Coll.; Indiana (1875):..0 2. 05..05. Swe ence oe os WATES Pratts-o 09.Gan cage 1,443 C 
Penn. St. Teach. Coll.; Kutztown (1866).........0.......0. cece ee Q. A. W. Rohrbach........ 885 C 
_ Penn. St. Teach. Coll.; Lock Haven (1870). ...: ae Ga Le ee eects Ry Parsons race ee anes 497 C 
_ Penn. St. Teach. Coll.: Mansfield: (1357) soot eee mise acc tins S.Gs Morgan acscerene ee 717 C 
_. Penn. St. Teach. Goll.; Millersville (1854). ..........0....00. cece D. L. Biemesderfer....... 71C 
Penn. St. Teach. Coll.; Shippensburg (1871). .................0-0- HALS Kreiner iat tenets 746C State 
Penn. St. Teach. Coll.; Slippery Rock (1889).................2200% DE WorHoukschs ae ectenen'« 789 C State at 
Penn. St. Teach. Coll. WestiChester C1871) isa. oc caiwn cers C.S: Swoposssaccc6 hee 1,555 C 
Philander Smith Coll.; Little Rock, Ark. (1868)..................-. M. LaF. Harris........... 590 C 
Rawips Univesenid, Okla. (1906)... j saig2 igs. de peer cs wens secs E.'S. Briggs. sees 981 C 
_ Pittsburgh, Univ. of; Pa. (1787)......... R. H. Fitzgerald.......... 8,984 C 
Pomona Coll.; Claremont, Calif. (1887) EW Lyon nnateaceen errors 952 C 
Portland, Univ. Di OKEDs C1O0L r= nike eer meee tant celta. Rev. H, R. Sweeney....... 1,437 C 
Prairie View A and M Coll.; Prairie View, Texas (1876)............. E(B. Evansinecsseeesae 2,200C 
Seebratt lrist.; Brooklyn; N- Y= (1887)... (sec. ohare bck oes edenle s tieia's Charles Pratt een toe 1,091C Pri 
¥ “Presbyterian Colle: Gtinton, 'S.'C::Cl880) Fe Se lose nikeseees M. W. Brown,............ 401 Cove 
Princeton Univ.; Princeton, ING ICL 74G) OR eaters tea berricels HWE: Doddsix.crtnes ns 3,589 M 
Principia Coll.; Elsah, Il. (1898) De ee aa open Tacha: Bete cake F: E..Morgane, ea. t.ate 451 C 
Providence Coll.; Providence; R- l= @i917) ics sede» inadteriee ans V. Rev. R. J. Slavin. ...... 1,640 M 
_ Puget Sound, Coll. of; Tacoma, Wash. (1888)............0ce.0e0e8 R. F. Thompson,......... 1,427 C 
a Purdue Univ. Lafayette, Ind. (1869) Oe ee ae ee rath el a EN oP big tr Ps i LSHOVdO lpn tececreaeers 9,787 C 
* 
4 Queens Coll.; Charlotte, N. C. (1857)........ eae iseetaahtcts ereie al sTers C. C. Jernigan,........... 321 FT 
Queens Coll.; FlashiapaNs VsCl9s7 ieee cee setaonnacsees J. J. Theobald.......... “fa 1)  A0SLE: 
3 Radcliffe Coll.; Cambridge, Mass. (1879)4...........2.0.2-2. eee W..K Jordan in. savas ames 1,280 Pas a 
a Randolph- -Macon Coll.; Ashland, Va. (1830)..........-..--.-00006- J. £. Moreland...,....... “487M 
Randolph- -Macon Woman’ s Coll.; Lynchburg, Va. (1893)............ Teh dacki oS deb neces 602 F - 
Redlands, Univ. of; Redlands, Calif. VOGT ecaess tertcchotal cit ereis'acc steicisie GoH. Armacost..:,..c.0 sr 1,049 C 
. Reed Coll.; Portland, Oreg: CLOT ere see SR eRe ee eee E. B. MacNaughton. ...... 5740 
pevis Coll; Weston, ‘Mass. (1927)...5. 0... cc seen seed oe snidisolele ke Sister M. Alice........ artigos lak | 
ni Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst.; Troy, N. Y. (1824)......-....... tet ate b. W. Houston ics dasa 3,288 C . | 
Rhode Island, Univ. of; Kingston (GEER ya 3 i RIES na I We Vee eae C..R. Woodward.......... 2,048 C eo 
% Rhode Island Coll. of Ed.; Providence: (1854)... ci. sceinccees ce L.A. Whipple.........,-. 441 ¢ 


Rhode Island Sch. of Design; Providence (1877)..............2.+-5 M. W. Sullivan........... 694 C 
Brice Mist. HOUSTON, Texas C1912); sie. oii ce he's aie cide de cee ele os W. V. Houston............ 1,509C 
BRichmond,: UNIV AVA CLSS2 i 3 cece cio cs pavaieinie a eRe wie yoisiaisees G. M. Modlin........ ees hs 1545, Co 


BeRipon Coll.* Ripon, Wiss C1851) a.c5 oye wise come adnnoiercececet ens C. G. Kuebler...... sates 31614. Co 
Bp Rivier Coll:; Nashua, N. H. (1933). 2.00.2... se eee cee seer en ec ceees Sister M. St. Paschal...... 208 F 
Roanoke Coll.; Salem Vai C1842) eee area oiisialanis date ddslels ada diejsieievs HS Obetly trnoy aeceinee 492 C 


Rochester, Univ. of; N. Y. (1850)......00...00ee-00e Mh ee oe C. W. de Kiewiet......... 4,766 Co 
ockford Coll.; Rockford, Ul. (1847)...... eS AS bea Satict ontsenite vate Mary A. Cheek........... 241 Fr ae 
ckhurst Coll.; Kansas City, Mos Cl9l ON a saci Bat eae Aneesh re Rev.-M. E. Van Acheren. .. 371M 
Rollins Coll.; Winter Pats Flay (L885) sna ot aerte atitet =A crane ete bye P. A. Wagner.....:....2- 630 C 
Roosevelt Coll.; Chicago, Ill. (OAS Me aR A her eto Co One Totten EJ. Sparling? cuakns ast 2,413 C 
osary Coll.; River Forest til: C1901) i crac ease tigsicay siete nie a'r aisicrdiete ots Sister M. Timothea....... 671 F 
so Polytechnic Inst.; Terre Haute, Ind. (ESTED) ame a Woe sroracictote F. L. Wilkinson, Jr........ 291 M 
nont Coll.; Rosemont, Pa. (1922)....... eo aad oes Dee Ons ae daS Mother M. Boniface....... 354 F 
ssell Sago Coll.; THrOV sy Nap YaGL9LG)., cle vias. serethie te LAS RTOMAN bias hua Pe et aie 
R hiv.; Now Brunswick, N. J. (1766). Savin ae L. W. Jones... .... penn 


RC HP Te RO 


ee 


Institution, location and (date founded): ~~ Chief executive 


acramento st Coll.; Calif. (GEL YD Warrants A Srrr) cose (eo i Lens ee 6 A. West...... Apes joes 


t. Ambrose Coll; Davenport lowa (1882) 
it. Anselm's Call.; Manchester, N. H. (1889) 
St. Augustine’s Coll. Raleigh, N. C. (1867) 
St. Benedict, Coll. of: St. Joseph, Minn. (1913) 
St. Benedict’s Coll.; Atchison, Kans. (1859) 
_ St. Bernardine of Siena Coll.; Loudonville, N. Y. (1937) Rev. M. Kennedy 
St. Bonaventure Univ.; Allegany, N. Y. (1859) Rev. J. Lalor 
t. Catherine, Coll. of; St. Paul, Minn. (1911) i i 
St. Edward’s Seminary; Kenmore, Wash. (1931) 
St Elizabeth, Coll. of; Convent Station, N. J. (1899)............5-. 
it Francis, Coll. of; Joliet, Ill. (1920) 
Francis Coll.; Loretto, Pa. (1847) Rev. A. \. M. Veigle 
t. Francis Xavier Coll.; Chicago, Ili. (1912) Sister M. Huberta 
St. John Coll.; Cleveland, Ohio (1928) Msgr. R. B. Navin 
St. John’s Univ.: Brooklyn, N. Y. (1870) V. Rev. J. A. Flyno 
_ St. John’s Univ.; Callegeville, Minn. (1857) - Baldwin Dworschak 


Joseph Coll.; W. Hartford, Conn. (1925) Rev. Mthr. M. Ethelreda. . . 


Joseph’s Coll; ille, i V. Rev. R. H. Gross 
eph’s Coll; mmi i V. Rev. F. J. Dodd 


seph’s Coll.; Phi ia, Pa. V. Rev. E. G. Jacklin. .,..- 


Rt. Rev. W. T. Dillon 


Martin's Oil. Olympia, Wash. (1895) 
Mary Coll.; Xavier, Kans. (1871) A. M. Murphy 
3 Mary of the Springs, Coll. of; Columbus, Ohio (1911) Sister M. Angelita 
St Mary-of-tha-Wasatch, Coll. of: Salt Lake City, Utah (1926) Sister M. Benedictus 
Mary-of-the-W3ads Coll.; Ind. (1840). . . 
: . Mary's Coll.; Notro Damo, Ind. (1844). 
St. . Mary’s Coll.; St. Mary’s Coll., Calif..(1863) 
Ss . Mary's: Coll.; Winona, Minn. (1913) "Brother J. “Ambrose 
$ “Mary's Dominican Coll.; New Orleans, La. (1910) Sister M. Louise 
Mary's Univ.; San Antonio, Texas (1852) Rev. L. J. Blume 
ael’s Coll.; Winooski Park, Vt. (1904) V. Rev. D. P. Lyons 
- De Pero, Wis. (1898) Rt. Rev. S. M. Killeen 
Se ‘Northfield, Minn. (1874) ! C. M. Granskou 
s Seminary; Menlo Park, Calif. (1898) : T. C. Mulligan 
minary; St. Paul, Minn. (1896) R. G. Bandas 


Coll.; Jersey City, N. J (1872) V. Rev. J. J. Shanahan. ... 


. of; Albany, N. Y. (1920) Sister Rose of Lima 
a, Coll. of; Duluth, Minn. (1912) ‘3 Mother Athanasius 
. Of; Kansas City, Mo. (1867) Sister M. Jennings 
Y . of; Winona, Minn. (1911) Sister M. Rachael 
ha as, Coll, of; St. Paul, Minn. (1885) V. Rev. V. J. Flynn 


Coll. ; Latrobe, Pa. (1846) Rt. Rev. D. 0. Strittmatter. 


cademy 2 Coll.; Winston-Salem, N. C. (1772) D. H. Gramley 
‘on St. Teach. Coll.; Huntsville, Texas (1879) Harmon Lowman 
. Coll.; San Diego, Calif. (1897) W. R. Hepner... 
“Univ. of; Calif. (1855) ; Rev. W. J. Dunne 


9 Coll. for Women; Calif. (1921) M:thar L. Mejia........ on 
cisco St. Coll.; Calif. (1899) J.-P: Leonard 4... 5. eee 


S Coll.; San Jose, Calif. (1857) mag T. W. MacQuarrie 
Jominican Coll. of; Calif. (1890) Sister M. Patrick 
Univ. of; Calif. (1851) 

Harold Taylor 
H. C. Stuntz 
J. E. Gallory 
Frederick Hard. 


; South Orange, N. J. (1855)............. ah ae ee Msgr. J. L. McNulty 
reensburg, Pa. (1883). Rev. W 
eigh, N. C. (1865) W. R. Strassner 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. (1871) 0. S. Ikenberry 


Coll.; Adrian, Mich. (1919) 

; Boston, Mass. (1899) Bancroft Beatley 
dianola, lowa (1860) E. E. Voigt 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. (1911)........... dines il. T. Moore 


No. of — 


students 


2,020 C © 


928 Mt 


617M 


460 C 
225 F 
555°M 


Control 
State 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Pre 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Catn. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Priv. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. - 
Priv. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath, 
Cath. 
Luth. 
Cath. 
Cath. 


. Cath. 


Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Morav 
State 
State 
Cath. 
Cath. 
State 
State 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Priv. 
Meth. 
Cath. - 
Priv. 
Meth. 
Cath. 
Priv. 
Cath. 
Cath. 


B BE sciith Dakota St. Coll. of A & M Arts; eaciees (188i) 
_ Southeast Missouri St. Coll; 


Cape Girardeau (1873). .............. 
Southeastern Louisiana Coll.; Hammond (1925)................... 
Southeastern St.-Coil.; Durant, OKaCLS09 erate: cexiecos cae 
_ Southern California, Univ. of; Los Angeles (1880) 
si Southern lilinois Univ.; Carbondale (1869) 
Southern Methodist Univ.; Dallas, Texas (1911) 
_ Southern Oregon Coll. of Ed.; AShland:G1926) Genes ie ae 
—Southern St. Teach. Coll.; Springfield, Sadak: (ssl sissies: 
Southern Univ. 2A &M Coll. Baton Rouge, La. (1880)............ 
_ Southwest Missouri St. Coll.; Springfield C1906) Paes Sais roars 
Southwest Texas St. Teach. Coll.; San Marcos (1899)... 2.2.2.0... 
Southwestern at Memphis; Tenn. (1848)................022--.0-- 
Southwestern Coll.; Winfield, Kansas (1885).................... Sn 
Southwestern Louisiana Inst.; Lafayette (1898)..................-- 
- Southwestern St. Coll.; Weatherfcrd, Qkla3€1903) sarees oes cee 
Southwestern Univ.: Georgetown, iexas C1840) s- sane kee 
~ Spelman Coll.; Atlanta, Gar C88)i seis vaste nacst Menon tases 
- Spring Hill Coll. Spring Hill, Ala. (1830) ELS AS heat pee area Se eT ly 
Springfield Coll.; Spfingfield,-Mass. (1885)i.. 0.2 .6..26.ceccc-. 005 
_ Stanford Univ.; Stanford, Calif. (1885)...............,..2..-2.002- 
_ Stephen F. Austin St. Coll.; Nacogdoches, Texas (1923)............ 
meovetson: Univ.; DeLand, Fla.(1883).... 0 oc obec idee ss ceee estes 
_ Stevens Inst. of Tech.; Hoboken, N. J. (1870)..................0.- 
Stout Inst; Menomonie, WistlQ03) cece etsy ese, Utne. 
_ Stowe Teach. Coll.; St. Louis, Mo. (1890) 
~ Sul Ross St. Coll.; Alpine, Texas (1920)* 
Susquehanna Univ.; Selinsgrove, Pa. (1858)............ pO EAE Te 
_ Swarthmore Coll.; Swarthmore, Pa. (1864). ..........-0...00.0 0008 
Sweet Briar Coil.; Sweet Briar, Va. (1901)... ....0.0.00.0.ce ces eee 
ee yipcuse DniveSyractse N; ¥iiCI870) sec Sen urook closures 


Ae 


- Talladega Coll.; Talladega, Ala. (1867).........0. 0.2002 c cece eens 

_ Tarkio Coll.; Tarkio, MOS CUBS3) in aierescictoswe sweeten ace teers Meveatars 
~ Taylor Univ.; Upland, Ind. (1846)*................: SA ead th ee 
T P 


Tennessee A & Ind. St. Univ.; Nashville (1912). ...............05 4 
Tennessee Polytechnic Inst.; Cookeville CLOTS WW Ec ae cme Stiertaee hes 
"Texas, A & M Coll. of; College Station (1876)...............22020. 
Sefexas, Univ, of; Austin (1881)... .. 0c) S8vee bis cdetec ese scceacs 
Texas Christian Univ.; Fort Worth (1873)...............42.....05- 
Texas Coll. of Arts & ind. Kingsville C1925)cii oie octet facie oo 
Texas Southern Univ.; Houston CTS eee em aes Si eet eed 
Texas St. Coll. for Women; DontonC2903) Aru rerat osu eeee sowie 
Texas Tech. Coll.; ‘Lubbock (OL) ee ere Ac Gat ets a NE Rac 
_ Texas Wesleyan Coll. Fore Worth ChS91) eampreey aa) Pemere nas 
iy Texas Western Coll.; El Paso (1918) s cat nee ree. Re Ne 
3 Thiel Coll.; - Greenville, Pas((LS6O)saearcctiocas ak Riativone My vas ons aX 
Tillotson Coll.; IBUSHTCLS 27 aectacire ate tee eae te hicee Sined je coi oases 
_ Toledo, Univ. of; Ohio (1872)...........ss0sseccceccsssseeeeseee 
 Tougaloo Colle Totigaian., Miss: C1871) ic15 socket seek. sasesp ne 
rin cal Coll.; evans KYIC780) 030 ae BASS aor 


4 Tulane Univ: New Orleans, Bae C834) oa. cote de chijstarete. + aa sclamilera 
Tulsa, Univ. Of; Okla. (1894)....... PASM LAA taht as. a dati 
-Tusculum Coll.; Greeneville, Tenn. (1794)... 0... 2c. eee eee ee ee 
ogee: Inst.; Tuskegee Inst., Ala. Me Seattle aa dia wsain oh 


& Unive Schenectady & Albany : 
dl me ereat C1834). nce sant 


W. F. Jones 


No. of 


Chief executive Control 


~ students 
BARS Wright itace creases: 2,258 F Priv. 
Boylston Green........... 40°.M _ Epis. 
NOM. Smithicg ages eens 286 C State 
Bu3G: Tarnerssnoeae nae ear i dl) Cores Statues 
1. D. Weeks... 1,650 C State 
W. E. Wilson... 423C State © 
H. M. Crothers........... 1,859 C State — 
W. W. Parker...2.......5 1,041 C Stato 
Gil elInSleVc< cece eeeene 955 C State 
T. T. Montgomery........ 863 C ‘State 
FeD> Rage tacc asc 12;153°C. eaPrivis 
DoW. ‘Morris. 20520888 2,063 C State 
Umphrey Lee............ 4,393C — Meth. 
E. N. Stevenson.......... 755 C State 
Jats Krametuineses saeco 212 C ; 
EO G:-Clark.c\newsncucuee 2,107 C 
RoycEliss cs p25 scien 1,668 C 
JIG. Flowers... sss sen +>  1,746C 
P.N. Rhodes...... ap esate 473. C 
A. W. Musray..........05 475 C 
$54 Fletchers eile 2,186 C 
RE AeBurtonescsecaecaee §93 C 
W. Cohinchs2y.c03s8 eee 495 C 
Florence M. Read......,.. 361 F 
V. Rev. W. P. Donnelly. ... 680 M 
P. M. Limbert............ 1,190 C 
J. E. W. Sterling.......... 7,174 C 
PE Boyntoniioatees. oe 1,468 C 
JrOSEdmundsysntieswcce 1,416 C* 
Je HaDavistacaeesewmncces 1,674 M 
V. C. Fryklund........... 754 C 
Ruth M. Harris........... 7 SONG 
R. M. Hawkins. .......... 891 C 
G. MeSmith. Caerasscts 4150 
J. W. Nason....... \ejsvs eta'e 891 C 
Anne G. Pannell.......... 442F 
WEP! Tolleysete aceon 15,287 C . | 
A:-D,-Beittel j3ci.Geccens - 302 C 
C,H. Canfielf...... 5.0... 218C 
C. W. Meredith........... 562:C == 
RE Johnson ayes neue 10,900 C 
C2Es Brehiiny. avacseeenats 13,686 C 
W:'S2 Davisi no sadterarersls 1,788.00) & 
Everett Derryberry........ 1616C ~ 
M. T. Harrington......... 5,951 M Sta 
J. PEHartic eiincee ees 12,837 C 
ME: Sadler seeene caste 3,725 C 
E\ ‘HE Potestacer aa! nome 1,574 C 
Ri O'H Ss Laniersey ose teers 1267 
SAS Guliniios. che adeh 1/983) Fae 
D. M. Wiggins............ 4,660C 
Law: Sonesct ae ieee 872 C 
W. He Elkins: etnies. $2;010' Ce aes 
W. F. Zimmerman........ 4930 
WoHoJoneSen.tt saeacsce 704C 
ASS. Knowlesso.cem ose 2,052C 
HS CeWatren. caaitestsic oss 61C 
FLAS Roser samosas 268C 
G.K. Funston......0..). os. 851M 
Sister C. Dorothea........ 492F = Ca 
Bruce Thomas........... 1,521 C | 
Leonard Carmichael...... 3/409 Col? 
Ril Hareiscatenwssaceete - 4,168 Cot 
Ce Pontls: Gar .iwesactie 2,399; Cee 
RCs Rankintacce. acme 246C Priv. 
Fue Pattersonin ces ween 1,943 Priv. 
Conway Boatman,........ 476 C 
H. C. Hartman........... 7976 
Carter Davidson... oe Ml 


es : No. of © 

Institution, location and (date founded) ~. Chief executive - students Control — 
S. Coast Guard Academy: New London, Conn. (1876) Govt 
. S. Merchant Marine Academy; Kings Pt., N. Y. (1938) _ Govt. 
- S. Military Academy; West Pt., N.Y. (1802) Gen. iz A. Irving Govt. 
. S. Naval AcaJemy; Annapolis, Md. (1845) Adm. H. W. Hill Govt. 

x: Upsala Coll.; East Orange, N. J. (1893) E. B. Lawson Luth. 
rsinus Coll. ; Collegevills, Pa. (1869) No ES MeClano news ene Ev. & Ref. 
Jesulino Coll. for Women; Cleveland, Ohio (1371) : Mthr. M. C. Ahearn Cath. 
ta Univ. Bs Salt Lako City (1850) . R. Olpi State 

2 .; Logan va aS . ‘State 


faidosta St. Coll.; Valdosta, Ga. (1906).. .R. State 
alparaiso Univ.; - Valparaiso, Ind. (1859) SP: Luth. 
anderbilt Univ.; Nashville, Tenn. (1872) Harvie Branscomb ; Priv. 
Vassar Coll ; Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (1861) Sarah G. Blanding Priv. 

- Vermont, Univ. of; aga (1791) W. S. Carlson A State & Priv. 
Villa Maria Coll.; : Sister M. Doloretta Cath. 
: ‘alate Coll. ; Rev. F. X. N. McGuire ; Priv. 
‘ 4,072 Col2 State 
760 M State 
, 3,314.0 State 
St Coll.; Saaeenire (1882) MBS i State 
Union Univ.; Richmond (1865) . M. Elli Bapt. 


sh Coll.; Crawfordsvitle, Ind. (1834) F. H. Sparks Priv. 


_ Wagner Coll.; Staten Island, N. Y. (1885) W. C. Langsam 3 Luth. 
lake Forest Coll. Wake Forest, N. C. (1834) : H. W. Tribble Bapt. 
Walla Walla Coll.; ‘College Place, Wash. (1892) G. W. Bowers Advent. 
N rtbure Coll.; Waverly, lowa (1852) C. H. Becker Luth, 
ashburn Municipal Univ.; Topeka, Kans. (1865) A B. S. Stoffer City 
goal, St Coll. of; Pullman (1890) Wilson Compton State 

State 

; Priv. 

i ‘Vashi + F. P. Gai Priv. 

Vas . Z. Gi Priv. 
Advent. 

Priv. 

é City 

soll: Wellaslzy, Mass. (1870) aes 2 Priv. 

>Oll. ; Kare N.Y. Saree tl) Priv. 

Meth. 

Priv. 

State 

State 

State 

State 

Meth. 

State 

Priv. 

State 

State 

. UP tiv. 

shigan Coll.; P. V. Sangren.... State 

fontana Coll. of Ed.; Dillon (1897) Rush Jordan State 

serve Univ.; Cle aveland, Ohio (1826) . S. Millis. ... Priv. 

{ : Gunnison, Cols. (1901) . P. Mi State 
shington Coll. of Ed.; Bellingham (1899) . W. W. Haggard ‘State — 
ster Coll.; Fulton, Mo. (1851) W. W. Hall, Jr. Presb. 
er Coll.; New Wilmington, Pa. (1852) , .W. Pres). 
er Coll.; Salt Lake aree Utah (1875) aD: Presb, 

, Priv. 

Priv. 

Priv. 


|; Wal Priv. 
Whittier, Calif. (1901) +P. S. Smi Priv. 


|.; Spokane, Wash. (1890). .F. f : Presb. 
nicipal Univ. of; Kansas (1896) City 
°4 Warsi alti oXaS)(1899) 0... 7.0.5 nits bin cletesiniale a's vig ene eed A: s. SGOtE, cStewds's Ntarears i Meth. - 
Lz Wilkes- pa. Pa. (1933) ELS: Farley Priv. 
Prive) Slave 
ir ry, Coll. fe Williamsburg, Va. (1693) Je AGD: Chandler... Cas ‘ State 
3 ell Coll.; Liberty, Mo. (1849) Ac WiiP. BINNS cscs smueais 


Mihi * ; ‘Chief executive studonts<-.” Control 
V jams iaranisand Mass. (1793) Melaussiiieisie she acs S41 J.P. Baxter, HI.../...... . 1,021M Pri 
Wilmington Coll.; Wilmington, Ohio (1875)........-...-....-...... S.:D. Marbles .cv.Fs-ac0 a0 C2 Raine 
_ Wilson Coll.; Chambersburg, Pa Cla69 ae a sacetdean race snecss PoS-"Havens=a,vseernnine S72jF aoa wetivey 

: Wilson Teach. Coll.; Washington, D. C. (1873)..............2...0.. WOE: Hagers\aue semen meee 367 C City. 


; : Rock HUN SGa(loog ae ee see aste seve HSRSiMS:3s.qet ores is : 
Wisconsin, Univ. Fy Madison(1848) ao. acs nckinctccsueavedeensceis ESBijEred). v..se8 sacmeces ea : stat : 
Wisconsin St. Coll.; Eau Claire (1915) WR Davies): 23.25.08 730 C State 
Wisconsin St. Coll.; La Crosse (1909). :........2ceseecececeecescs ReS. Mitchell.) 50. 622 894 State 
Wisconsin St. Coll.; Milwaukee (1880)... J. M. Klotsche............ 1,640 C State 
Miisconsin: St.Collss-Oshkosh (1871}.-0...45 00 ccceeseccccesececss. FoRG Polke Gee agee 518 C State Ne 

_ Wisconsin St. Coll.; Platteville (1866). ...................-.-002-. C. 0. Newlun............ 588 ¢ State 

_ Wisconsin St. Coll.; River Falls (1874)...............02-cececeuees EH. Kleinpell.....c:<2.228 652 C State — 

~ Wisconsin St. Coll.; Stevens Pt. (1894)..........0.. cece csece cane W5iCo Hansenineci os sce tee 693 C State 

_ Wisconsin St. Coll.: Superior:(1893) sssacs x weds mceesichyieias cides DADA es, mie asics 866 C State — 
Wisconsin St. Coll.; Whitewater (1868)..............0..cceeeeeeee R. C. Williams.......2.... 682 C State 
Wittenberg Coll.; Springfield, Ohio: C1845) re es roses eae gsacets C. C. Stoughton.......... 978 C Luth. 


Wofford Coll.; Spartanburg, SeChCS5t)ien hcp renee ccdecica, W. K. Greene... ......... 520 M Meth. — 
_ Woodstock Coll: Woodstock College, Md. (1867).,................. Rev. J. F. Murphy. ....... 250 M Cath. | 

Wooster, Coll. of; Wooster, Ohio (1866)................0.c.eeeeeee HEP. LOWLY.G fences aes os 1,204 C Presb. 

Worcester Poly. Inst.; Worcester, Mass. (1865)...............s0006 W. T. Cluverius.......... 713 M Priv. 


Wyoming, Univ. of; Laramie (1887)........:.....-.c00se0e08 »---- GD. Humphrey.......... 2,251 C State 
_ Xavier Univ.; Cincinnati, Ohio (1831):..............¢csceeeeeeeee Rev. J. F. Maguire........ 1,250M — Cath. 
; Xavier Univ.; New Orleans, La. (1925). ...........0eccceee0ee -++- Mother M. Agatha,........ 1,030 C Cath 


“Yale Univ.; New Haven, Conn. (1701)... ...........c00ceeeeseeee A. W. Griswold.........-. 8,444 Mt Priv. 
Yankton Coll.; Yankton, S. Dak. (1881)... Rae ctarsleisteis siccstieorsidae JEUCKGrahambaa.vatanes 291C ~~ Cong. 
Yeshiva Univ.: New York, N.Y. (1884)............0.-000 Deets Samuel Belkin........... 1,800 M bari 

Youngstown, Ohio (1908). ,.......--.+0-0+es005 


2 Youngstown Coll.; 


1 Graduate school only; for undergraduate information, see constituent coileges: Clark College, Morehou 
and Spelman College. ? Pembroke College is the constituent school for women. * Other campuses at Davis 
Los Angeles, Mt. Hamilton, Riverside, Santa Barbara and San Francisco. 4Graduate school only; see al 
clated ae pt Pomona Co! ege, Scripps College and Claremont Men’s Sane § Columbia College is for m 0 
Barnard College is for women only. & Fordham College is for men only. The Liberal Arts College is restricted 
men only. #* Rutgers College is for men only; New Jersey College for vores is for women only; Newark C 
, sh coeducational. * Includes Hobart College Y tisea) for men and William Smith: College (1908) for women. 
ee the constituent school for women. * Newcomb College is the constituent school for wome at 
islciston College of Fredericksburg is the constituent school for women, 1 Radford College at Radfc 
Poser school for women. 4% Affliated with Harvard University. 


Institutions of higher education reporting $20,000,000 or more 
in endowment and other non-expendable 


funds, 1950. * 
Eilarvard University ......<...0.-.eceee-ss Cambridge, Massachusetts ....... 
Corn UTUEVELBLGY sect cout eis £ tohava te nv eu ocery.f'sy's arate New Haven, Connecticut ........ 
Columbia: University: oc... cc case cece aes New York, New York ............ 
- University OLTDEXASus. Co easter elon Austin; Fexasi5. 5.50) ase. Deke = 
| University OL Chicagoan Toys ac sist aera eteies Chicago, Illinois’ ~3.¢22- eke sis 
Northwestern University .............. , vanston, Illinois! . 7; %.-22-. 0. es 
‘University of Rochester .,............ Be " Rochester, New) YOrk pctv n 
BEC OMUIMIVOLScG Vilna aiviets «os due 8, uote uesstierevers = Durham, North Carolina -........ , 
Seniversity of California’. (0... css ws Berkeley, California ........... ie 
' Massachusetts Inst. of Technology ....... Cambridge, Massachusetts ....... : 
Princeton WO TUAVORSIGY: Se chairs Sabet ois\.sie-y eva ee Princeton, New Jersey’ . BR ie ok, i 
F Cornell University ...... Se Morse Rca Sots Ithaca; New York «vac. eects 
‘University OL PIVELM TICS OCR ctite ee cones ens iGie)> Ie Minneapolis, Minnesota ........ ees 
A and M College of Texas .,.............. College Station, Texas ........... by 
antordy Universityarmemenie niece bite se: Stanford University, Calif. ....... 
Johns Hopkins University ............... Baltimore, Maryland .......... 7 
MI CORINSEIGULES 19 ap alr retienthsteie es Spee s ayalere ‘Houston, Texas ./.5.%...-- se : 
wenderbilt University: ......02...06....4 66: Nashville, Tennessee ............ 31, 
University of Pennsylvania .............. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ..... te el 
Washington University ...,........-..... St. Louis, Missouri ...... wt sete eo) Od 
_ Carnegie Inst. of Technology ............ Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ........ 29 
ABUINOUL: COUGCEO Won acti site. oof ais o,5, ey v9 Hanover, New Hampshire ........ 
alifornia Inst. of Technology ........... Pasadena, California ............ 
TOO igi OLE OL a Oberlin, OHIOs | 2 sis ae soe 


berlin ar 
Ei} vy Rahs teks as, thee .......,.,Emory University, Georgia... ; 


CAPE EEO eh ALAM ep MT ae aM Rey SPO ARG wae, 
rail ‘ we ta ole. big 


yy 


1 ] { é i : : 5 . 
ee _ Leading Daily U.S. Newspapers - 
: Source: A.B.C. Publishers’ statements for 6-month period ending March 31, 1951. — f 


“a (NOTE: This table IIsts all newspapers with a tota{ daily circulation of 100,000 or greater. Where two or — 
more newspapers are listed under a city, the order Is according to size of total dally circulation. yes 2 


; 


Net Paid Circulation 
Sunday. 


City and newspaper Morning? Evening! 


roma (COliio) SBEACONWIOURNALCeeeiynt acc cslss cost. ceabessvccsy coal @ oneeees 145,875 152,011 
_ Atlanta: CONSTITUTION (M); JOURNAL (E); JOURNAL & CONSTITUTION (S)| 174,239 | 254,437 457,147 
- Baltimore: SUN 176,653 198, 104 313,618 
NEWS SAMERICANR( SRE 0 aco soci ole eae Se eee | eres 225,913 342,383 
—~=Bi 87,526 180,264 216,683. ae 


377,320? 187,3212 642,280 
128,3672 212,8712 254;901 


295,165 Secs an 248,508 
og cae vc ecko nals 122,653? 158,7402 386,993 
Rees 1 73,540.2- baeeecee 
TE oF «sos crta kg hiea shea ceahutian ta MALES 285,798 PBR 
_ 143,436 a ihe 294,291 
135778 WA esa 146,840. 
G17 068.9 40e arctic : 1,522,904 } 
RPM nes natn bde sda vedodi See mtoeat 607,84723} 644,215 


on eae 981,221 


Bacar 152,283 tise 
diane 152,040 Caan 
peti 145,420 Soa 


gacsnns 528,166 


SRoRoeo 159,433 221,364 
172,670 mae aee 186,430 
Sntda0 145,074 144,030 
ndogeor 129,950 159,261 BS 
bSaoSod 230,755 362,645 q 
138,433 - J 20.20. 148,498 
223,659 150,644 540,836 
pyagone 464,940 571,757 


sosaede 437,186 
Ind.): COURIER (M), PRESS (E); COURIER & PRESS (S)......-[ 59,014 | 45,822 
-JOURNAL-GAZETTE (M & S); NEWS-SENTINEL (E)........... 
EUAN EME PEGA ere steals iaiardiote initia adele slaschassi ticles whys <leteresalsiate nine 


116,309 120,254 215,890. 
BARI ft ct OM Tone ty Dab eM pa sh toa ae Mdorte 108,493 ee 
SST gr ieee ai oh aus 78,052 | 22,399 85,075 

esd a bt 31,760 84,995 73,459 

1 ET: Seay oe NRE Romie el Le 100,138 vale 

rd RRA ENTE Sa Wh a te ede Me Darky ear 131,314 cae: 
iy Fy eMart. er ROOTS va ie 183,261 


eerste {59,902 nace Guys 


Ranta 162,634 102,195 
120,440 | osc 139,270 
353,836 383,127 378,184 
BREEN TING oP NG Bcc) hom A dtl sue tuay Pen each 197,080 | 112,699. 
she ee Ia RARE nr 396,959 3 ak 775,748 
Bare t's nas 352,942 ee 780,064 
EME Se akc sy LR ee tia Gu asore] ANmasense 340, 7812 nos saya 
RN ed ee Coe oR WR Ni 224.2309) ee : 
EE pale RR ee Sede ee Rae 187,9802 ae 
OURIER-JOURNAL (M & S); TIMES (E).........0..00.00c00ees 195,577 172,742 292,725 
MMERCIAL APPEAL (M & S); PRESS SCIMITAR (E)......... 197,682 135,595 246,701 
Shey ds 208,940 24 arc gale 


= otherwise PU tn eaateal: Fh is an epielsgh of Bat day elroulation, if any, b circulation. 
i Monday-through-. 1y ciroulation; i.e., urday circulation, if any, has not been | 
spallation, ty 


waukee: JOURNAL....... Peete Oh epiad stead Secmice ny Wize dee see 


BEN EINEEea ate Sem Ne pce ee TT FOS can meee 
“Minneapolis: STAR (E); TRIBUNE (Mi SEG ey eee csc ae ....{ 187,060 298,213 
“Mobile: REGISTER (M); PRESS (E); PRESS REGISTER (S)................5 35,727 64,278 
P Nashville: TENNESSEAN. .<c.<....c<cceceseseceseseesss.-.. Be Stu Pert Ae 105; 755: |e 


RSMO OL KE NEWS tres err ec eel tiers lo nice ote sale nGsee canis wa Sasha waiebaie's 2,197,5192 Sigler 
OEE. oe Si tg Yas 7c a Oe aR 972;6322:5- (Caren eoke 
BOURNAL- & AMERICANS. 000. cc ceen cc ctieaneesslecuess ss AOC SORE ciel Rea eee 732,3592 
MORE Ds TELEGRA Ms Qc SUN ataclenicls sacisvetciele ciate cop Pclaey sted od eh dilersetare ooh, ada ok 578,3762 
524,0862 |... 
ppherh cers 391,6122 
$55; 74325 Msn Sietarees 
Bieiaivis 165,356 . 
easels 125, 7832 


2 125,544 reise 
shew Orleans: TIMES-PICAYUNE (M); STATES (E); TIMES-PICAYUNE- 
STIS SSECS Vics get Ronee ROR Deane torecinree hs dorigods abapnonoaeo 180,046 99,1792 
SER. Sane SERA BUG RES Ace eerie caciresie aera RE Sete Genin PP eelatstaictewsiele ale nt ererehtcer 106,680? 


"oNOEON? CATER 1) FS ESR ee ele nea ale AS Nera toa ptt SIR Attar] Bea a Rr 260,6922 
TR LEDGER Serer ae es eee eRe = ie AAA TEE TES 1732/8657 hea 
Norfolk: VIRGINIAN-PILOT (M & S); LEDGER-DISPATCH (E)...........0++ 95,742 57,109 
See tande (Calli yee RIBU NE ast aaah ce sees ee Senet tists soto owt oeeh m, aco eae 189,821 
“Oklahoma City: OKLAHOMAN (M & S); TIMES (E).........s-ceseeeees ..-| 146.901 116,278 
Beimeha ww GRUED-HPRALD sae. nie. a. ne bot ac B seme siootecmeh avdbaleasaa 131.308 118,319 
Peoria (Iil.): STAR (M); JOURNAL (E); JOURNAL-STAR (S).......0.0e000 32,565 69,537 
Phoenix: REPUBLIC (M & S); GAZETTE CE) See Ns tas ames 75.673 52,192 
BeraanelohtareBULEETIN weit tits a Pet Scie ccigc dures 3taoieas doe obige wok eae 711,3962 
TO GEC) 3 ee ic ial eo ee oe a 648,0982 | ....... 
eee Fear re h rnc hae ysis a ioe aevinle sta teane ee ee 129,699 
MRAESHE CTP RES ice Cont iciaise eae ah unas oe cl emcee Meciod Oop hia uate 281,393 
PIE GRZERRES Ant Rese they Roe Oy are ayes 26572 de |toten tee 
METER RAPHE tiie ry A ee Nc kd ety a at 197,145 
“Portland (Oreg.): OREGONIAN..........2.2.05. 230801 hres ee 
BOUE NA ene rot ath ma Po. Loe o) Reed eran 195.9362. 
BeROVIONCO-IBULLETIN cys stics ria eaiete< aie ojacse sie tisulsiavits dtiarsdipsslelewe'ctooe of? oalewieacas 142,905 
Raleigh (N. C.): NEWS & OBSERVER r. 113'618)4 trees ceeeee 
ichmond: TIMES-DISPATCH (M & S); NEWS-LEADER (E)............000- 126,157 102,169 
Rochester: DEMOCRAT & CHRONICLE (M & S); TIMES-UNION (E).. 111,102 112,670 
Bsramonth: BEES steer: ERSH SI oAca eRe eae Gon hana an ageoul! | goonene | 121,095 
Z PORPARO STA DISPATCH rae ee tena eae ce ea blow a etien Chet hetenes 290, 0528 
_ GLOBE-DEMOCRAT........... ee oe NETO S ITN s «arenas ela ciote cts 2826112 mane ; 
REN RORIMIEG Sree et el ia ate tA SRE a oe. he Cagle Wdenedatetete,, bakiaes 179, 3032 7 
St, Paul: PIONEER PRESS (M & S); DISPATCH (E)..........+sseeeeeeeees 93,958 120,203 
Salt Lake City: TRIBUNE (M & S); TELEGRAM (E)............secereeeeees 91,270 36,901 
MUMTOPEOZENENING TRIBUNE =... 0c0anpsdercatbseasgeaveivocarenndesoap . beuatee 108,551 
‘San Francisco: EXAMINER.......... NAN ater one Ne He a, Soca 228,200 3):| acres 
MEGALL=BULLETIN. o2hc..aeceseces 000% Popp OM ch ere AT Ue nt RUe 2h rR ee tate 161,7542 
MeCHRONICLE.S \.3............. Se oe a CeO Pry He beer 152672 "ae 
_NEWS........ USE ADE CHEER HCCERE COREE CES Nigt ey Sey veined. ict [becca aeels 125,549 
‘Seattle: TIMES Seepevences eee teC iat aaar eer ondstee REE eee Ceaeees! hau 217,425? 
Bos T INTELLIGENCER Seb cca es RUE ee en Eh Ree ssbac he Rohe : 
; 104,811 
128,854 
189,412 
69,064 | 
228,742 
135,0612 


ye 


Enlist lane age Daily 4 pane sundae U. Ss. Newspapers 
(as of Sept. 30, 1950) 
Source: Editor & Publisher. 


Morning papers Evening papers Total M & E Sunday papers 
& circulation - & circulation & circulation & circulation 


1 OO ee 4 183,804 15 386,735 19 570,539 4 
5obis2 ORS O SEED 5 96,220 8 88,145 13 184,365 4 125,491 
Ea saiccas wonct 5 138,465 + 29 201,186 34 339,651 9 284,040 
PENS ee ss 21 «1,444,669 98 2,487,574 119 3,932,243 23-3, 183,676 ~ 
4 153,731 23 359,662 27 513,393 8 _ 586,413 
6 154,056 20 478,655 26 632,711 7 430,397 
1 21,549 2 60,668 3 82,217 1 20,574 
2 327,818 3 497,513 5 825,331 3 748,084 
10 536,916 26 418,825 36 955,741 24 799,771 
5 307,278 24 452,083 29 759,361, 11 675,917 
4 - 59,923 11 70,897 15 130,820 5 92,400 
9 1,442,490 78 2,339,390 87 3,781,880 18 3,638,622 
12 428,178 78 1,092,757 90 1,520,935 17 865,795 
2 281,030 41 647,364 43 928,394 7 792,729 
4 170,603 51 467,783 55 638,386 13 432,168 
8 273,853 25 380,344 33 654,197 15 486,415 
6 289,389 15 373,822 21 663,211 11 551,814 
5 172,517 5 77,432 10 249,949 3 176,895 
4 205,408 8 494,984 12 700,392 3 682,545 
7 ‘1,118,849 46 1,490,566 53 2,609,415 11 ‘1,851,342 
2 507,448 52 1,750,545 54 2,257,993 12 2,052,753 
4 336,691 26 641,835 30 978,526 5 849,004 . 
5 65,291 ° 15 163,193 20 228,484 10 156,965 
8 756,595 50 ‘1,118,290 58 1,874,885 11, 13353)t7 oa 
5 86,283 12 61,143 | 17 147,426 9 133,500 
pas 178,269 18 272,849 22 451,118 6 332,047 
1 10,511 6 35,629 7 46,140 2 26,449 
1 24,493 8 79,215 9 103,708 1 31,143 
6 307,791 22 828,430 28 «1,136,221 8 597,560 
1 31,176 14 94,158 15 125,334 8 82,569 
OO NS hs ccs'ns » 24 = 4,987,174 70 3,647,360 94 8,634,534 23 10,695,049 
8 454,903 36 446,069 44 900,972 15 586,188 
3 54,700 9, 86,329 12 141,029 2  ——- 79,816 
8. 726,518 89 2,380,629 97 3,107,147 18 1,929,882 - 
8 276,332 AA 398,950 52 675,282 40 624,941 
4 250,350 18 338,259 22 588,609 7 555,930 
32 CRO RcaeioE 27 —«-:1,400,358 | 101 2,653,560 128 4,053,918 15 - 3,308,251 
1 46,046 a6 224,920 7 270,966 2 180,203 
atk: Aaa 7 249,182 9 129,893 16 379,075 6 270,917 
3a anes ee 1 2,587 oj 04 144,996 12 147,583 6 104,808 
Pra er), 8 459,547 22 510,900 30 970,447 12 781,557 
nee «>a, 24 = 965,611 90 1,451,953 114 2,417,564 77 2,113; 472°%— 
Beara senheke 1 93,339 5 168,725 6 262,064 4 249,436 
ry Pie. 2 44,804 8 43,532 10 88,336 1 11,682 — 
Oo eh 10 343,646 23° = 375,112 33 718,758 13 495,825 
Sot BOSE 7 300,363 19 569,039 26 869,402 10 782,212. 
ee t) 238,298 |- 21 265,975 30 504,273 3 390,041 
Vie 3 229,748 36 782,698 | 39 1,012,446 6 860,308. 
oo ia 6 31,326 4 32,375 10 63,701 4 34,028 


‘ 4 
Dep te we ec ene 322 21,266,126 | 1,450 32,562,946 | 1,772 53,829,072 549 46,582,348 


Ce be Re aaa 329 21,004,650 | 1,451 31,840,901 | 1,780 52,845,551 546 46,398,968 
: 1 HOARE cs 5 328 21,081,905 | 1,453 31,203,392 | 1,781 52,285,297 530 46,308,081. 
pede 328 20,762,317 | 1,441 30,910,959 | 1,769 51,673,276 S11 > 45,151,319 
"Oct. “ aedEet 334 20,545,908 | 1,429 30,381,597 | 1,763 50,927,505 497 43,665,364 
bb, 1848.5)... 330 19,239,913 | 1,419 29,144,275 | 1,749 48,384,188 485 39,860,036 _ 

A988 hs... 4. 333 17,077,722 | 1,421 _ 27,315,107 | 1,754 44,392,829 467 37,29 


Magazine Circulation* 
American Comic Group ....... 2,862,137 

3 _ American HOMO N ate sgest yer stangto 2,813,704 
- American Legion Magazine .... 2,977,316 
American Magazine iho sins cts 2,551,008 
Archie Comic: Group... 52.35 .< 3,569,927 

, Better Homes & Gardens ...... 3,563,856 
BORG GP Se acta ean huitg we iens erate 3,150,444 
BrCOLON OEY eis. cris aie ey mks e cas 2,642,836 
BEOSIMONOlM AN. 2icaak Sees abc os 2,000,246 
e-Dell Modern Group -.....) 22)... 2,719,299 
peramilys Circle 5.2. P. yes eave oats 2,846,430 
Fawcett Comics Group ........ 3,570,493 

; Fawcett Screen Unit .......... 1,148,572 
Fawcett ‘Women’s Group ...... 2,859,863 
memoroteneService) $s 4222 nad .ais.s. 1,013,149 
Good Housekeeping ~~... 6.055. 3,081,960 
Harvey Comics Group ......... 5,458,861 
Hillman. Comic-Group. ...)...-. 1,134,056 
Hillman Women’s Group ...... 1,287,662 
BIGUSE MOL ha Sy iectvecs tracts ata 2,115,531 
- Ideal Women’s Group ......... 1,434,254 
_ Ladies’ Home Journal ......... 4,458,219 
Lev Gleason Comic Group ..... 2,715,608 

| TAVIS. aS pag Ue eaters a pe ee 5,301,331 
| INSTENSS CSE Aue sir gre resi ak Ne ar aCe are as 3,260,927 
McCall’s Magazine ............ 4, 011,643 


é. 
} * Net paid circulation. 
- AB, 


aif 


fy. 

a | Major networks 

Immense 5 EN ean ee 

- ABC—American Breadcasting Company . 

- CBS—Columbia Broadvasting System 

-MBS—Mutual Broadcasting System 

‘ oe National Broadcasting Company . 
pec erty Broadcasting System ....... 


No. of stations* (Aug. 1, 1951) 


Pewee eres ees eseseceons 


¢ Standard Broadcast 
- Television 


yh Serie ia teine che (6s He) 0116) 46 (0A: 61 O18, 69, ec miene 0 -a: 


* Including territories and jossessions, 


thority. + Includes 1 CA an 


es s “B.C. Pues Statements for period ending June 30, 1951. 


+ The publisher’s figure is over 8,500,000; since the magazine does not take adver tis 
C. does not publish the circulation. NOTE: Does not include farm magazines. ; F 


P Radio Stations and Networks 
i Source; National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters. 


t Includes 81 licensed and 26 CP’s operating on - special ‘tempo 
104 OP's operating on special temporary authority. ¥ 


Magazine 
Marvel Comic Group 
Modern: Screen atone eee 
National Comics Group 
National Geographic Magazine . 
Parents Magazine 
Pathfinder 
Photoplay.” 30s i: 112 cones 
Popular Mechanics 
PopularSeience ©: 0a. asepeee 
Quality Comic Group 
Reader's Digest: =)... i.) ota 
Redbook Magaziae 
Saturday Evening Post 
Screenland Unit 
Seventeen 
Standard Comics Group 
Thrilling Fiction Group 
Time 
Today’s Woman 
True 
True Confessions 
True Story 
True Story Women’s Group .... 
Woman’s Day 
Woman’s Home Companion .... 
Young Romance Group 


eee he oes 


Owned and 
operated 

5 

ff 

0 

6 

0 

Permits for 

Operating . construction 

2,287 101, 
107+ 2 
647t aipl 


' Birthstones 
Source: Jewelry Industry Council. 
aC RCT A RR ROE TET Garnet: July? - ss 2.05 ea 
| Ointeh Me Bae TGs ae phat: Amethyst August .............. 
La epee Aquamarine or Bloodstone September .................-. 
Ran ret ates iat tats Rat of Siete aiss bc Dismond,. October hs...cic es. cleinuen 
Emerald, | November +)... 0./0. smite nape 


Ca Cn 


We his alas Secs Pearl c or Moonstone 


December 


Potente: 


A patent, in the most general sense, is 

a document issued by a government, con- 
_ ferring some special right or privilege. The 
‘term is now restricted mainly to patents 
for inventions; occasionally, land patents. 


. The grant of a patent for an invention 
_ gives the inventor the privilege, for a lim- 
ited period of time, of excluding others 
from practicing a certain art or from ‘mak- 
_ ing, using, or selling a certain article. How- 
ver, it does not give him the right to 

' make, use, or sell his own invention if it 
an improvement on some unexpired 
tent whose claims are infringed thereby. 

- In the U. S., the law provides that a 
patent may be granted, for a term of 17 
_ years, to any person who has invented or 
i scovered any new and useful art, ma- 
chine, manufacture, or composition of mat- 
ter, as well as any new and _ useful 
provements thereof. A patent may also 
granted to any person who has invented 
discovered and asexually reproduced 
new and distinct variety of plant 

ther than a ee yee. one) or 


; patent is granted only upon a reg- 
vu erly filed application, complete in all 


respects; upon eset of the fac: an 
upon determination that the disclosure is 


complete and that the invention is new — 
and useful. The disclosure must be of such | 


nature as to enable others to reproduce 
the invention. 

A complete application, which must be 
addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, 
Washington, D. C., consists of a petition, 
specification and claims, 
(whenever the nature of the case admits 
of it), and a filing fee of $30 for cases 
having 20 claims ocr-less. An additional 
fee of $1 per claim is required for cases 
having more than 20 claims. The filing fee 
is not returned to the applicant if the 
patent is refused. If the patent is allowed, 
another fee of $30 (and $1 each for claims 
allowed in excess of 20) is required before 
the patent is issued. The fees for design 
patents vary. 

Applications are considered strictly in 
the order in which they are received. Pat- 
ents are not granted for printed matter, 
for methods of doing business, or for de- 
vices for which claims contrary to natural 


laws are made, Applications for a perpet- — 


ual-motion machine have been made from 
time to time, but until a working model 
is presented that actually fulfils the 
claim, no patent will be issued. 


Trade-Marks 


padetinark may be defined as a word, 
device, or symbol, as well as some 


ation of these, which is used in 
tion with merchandise and which 


ar} are issued under the seal of the 
is + Office and may be registered by the 
t f he is engaged in interstate or 
reign ommerce, since any federal juris- 
ction over trade-marks arises under the 
nerce- clause of the Constitution. 

e marks may be registered by foreign 
ho comply with our law, as well 
citizens of foreign countries with 

e U. S. has treaties relating to 

BIES. American citizens may regis- 


complying with the laws of those coun- 
tries. The right to registration and pro-— 


tection of trade-marks in many foreign 
countries is guaranteed by treaties. 


General jurisdiction in trade-mark cases 
is given to the federal courts. Decisions 
of examiners on applications or opposi- 


tions are subject to appeal to the Com- 


missioner of Patents, and from him to the 
U. S. Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals. Before adopting a trade-mark, a 
person should make a search of prior 


oath, drawing 


la 


os 


4 


a 


marks in order to avoid infringing unwit- 


tingly upon them, 


The duration of a trade-mark registra-_ 
tion is 20 years, but it may be renewed 
indefinitely for 20-year periods, provided 
the trade-mark is still in use at the time 
of expiration. 


Television Stations and Sets in U. S. 
Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements, Inc.). 


Sets iG 
Stations, 
1951 


1950 195% 


Sets 


Stations, }——————__—- 


States 1951 1950 ‘1951 


4 295,438 
28 | 1,988,161 
3 78,936 
27 734,734 
6 | 34,034 


942,000 

4,530,000. 
372,600 

2,750,000 
194,000 


West North Central...| 9 611,509 
West South Central. . . & 


Mountain 


141,131 
61,919 
11,296 

354,351 


TighaliUESiee er LOT ca see 


390,500 


BS Conisits 


i Gorse carmen amentsofithe inv through June 3, 1949) 


MA: feoneriens international or national, 
is the right obtained by authors, musi- 
‘cians, and artists of all mediums to pre- 
vent the reproduction of their works with- 
out their consent. The U. S. Constitution 
(Article I, Section 8) empowers Congress 
“to promote the progress of science and 
useful arts, by securing for limited times 
to authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and dis- 
‘coveries.” The possession of a copyright 
prevents reproduction by writing, printing, 
-copying, or imitation of the copyrighted 
article. Copyright also includes the right 
to control public performance of dramatic 
and musical works, to control mechanical 
-reproductions of musical compositions, 
and to translate and dramatize literary 
works. Copyright protection extends to 
“such works as books and pamphlets; peri- 
Odicals and contributions to periodicals; 
lectures, sermons, and monologues; dra- 
mas and dramatical musical compositions; 
musical compositions; maps; works of art 
or models and designs for works of art; 
reproductions of a work of art; drawings 
or plastic works of scientific or technical 
character; photographs, prints, and pic- 
‘torial illustrations; commercial prints and 
labels; and motion pictures. 

The copyright term endures 28 years 
“from the date of receipt in the Copyright 
Office for unpublished material and from 
the date of publication for published 
‘works. The copyright may be renewed for 
an additional period of 28 years, provided 
application for such renewal is made 
‘within one year prior to the date of ex- 
‘piration of the original term. The copy- 
‘Tight of a book or similar publication is 
secured by publication of such work after 
‘printing on the title page, or the page 
immediately following, the required copy- 
right notice. This notice consists of the 
word Copyright or the abbreviation Copr., 
‘the year of publication, and the name of 
the copyright owner. It is important to 
bear in mind that copyright comes into 
being at the time of first publication if 


: | Radio and Phonograph Statistics for U. S. 


Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements, Inc.). 


Type Number* 
a 
‘Racivs: Homes with..............07.5. 45,000,006 
Secondary sets in homes........-.... 24,000,000 

Sets in business, etc...............-5 4,000,000. 
_ Automobile radios................605 17,00N,000 
EAMTAUINS ect oe 2 cred ante hintecateias 99,000,000 
2 operators licensed....,.......... 700,000 


88,000 


4 In operation as of Jan_1, 1951. 
otal sets in world: 182,000,000. 


; NOTE: Radio sets in rest of world: North America (exce 
suth Arerica,*7,000,000; Europe, 61,500,000; Asia, 12,000,000; ae a 500,000; Africa, 2 itl 0; tote 


this required notice appears on the work. 
If publication occurs without this nations 
the work falls into the public domain, — 
and the Copyright Office cannot register — 

the claim. In short, the Copyright Office 
does not grant copyrights; the obtaining 
of such protection depends on whether or 
not the claimant follows the statutory — 
formalities at the time of publication. 


The law requires that, promptly after fh 
the work has been published, two copies — 
thereof must be forwarded to the Register 
of Copyrights, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. These copies should be 
accompanied by the proper application — 
form and the statutory fee of $4. If the 
work is a commercial print or label used 
in connection with the sale or advertise- 
ment of an article of merchandise, the fee: ; 
is. $6. 


Effective June 3, 1949, the term of ad 
interim protection for books and period- — 
icals in the English language first pub- — 
lished abroad was extended from six 
months to five years. Such works of for- — 
eign origin may be imported into the U. Ss. 
up to a total of 1,500 copies after ad in- | 
terim registration has been obtained. The ~ 
above amendment to the law also affords 
to the foreign author or publishers an” 
option of obtaining registration without 
payment of the usual statutory fee if an 
extra copy of the work, accompanied by a 
catalogue card, is submitted to the Copy- © 
right Office within six months of the. are 
of first publication abroad. ; 3 


Presidential proclamations and wantin 
cover copyright relations of the U. S. with 
most of the important countries in th a 
world. he a 


Copies of application forms may be ob 
tained from the Copyright Office free upon 
request. The Office also publishes, in Bu 
letin 14, the full U. S. copyright law. ‘Th 
bulletin can be purchased for fifteen cent 
upon application to the Register of Copy: 
rights. ; 


Type 


Turntables: 78 rpm only...,.....---- 


SSIDPMVOMNVereras cet a secie alta teen 
AS ISDE OMY. clers « syeie weiss Seton 
28 arid, Soh PMcss lave esel iat 
SeSHOOGs ny tire ins ote se naan 


t U.. 8), 7.04 


“The National Park Son of the United States 


Source: National Park Service. 


The Nations] Park System of the United States, administered by the National Par 
ervice, a bureau of the Department of the Interior, embraces a total of 175 area 
ntaining approximately 21,720,000 acres in federal ownership. Started with the estab- — 
lishment of Yellowstone National Park in 1872, the system includes not only the most > 
traordinary and spectacular scenic exhibits in the United States proper and in Alaska — 
and Hawaii but also a large number of sites distinguished for their historic or pre- 
nistoric importance or scientific interest. The number. and extent of the various types of ~ 
areas which comprise the system, as of June 30, 1951, are as follows: 


Lands within 
exterior 
boundaries 
not federally 


Total lands 
within 
exterior 


Federal land 


Type of area Number (acres) 


28 12,556,699.55 


10,404.73 
8,963,725.42 
24,260.95 
59,420.56 
3,778.65 
188.33 
1,564.94 
2,941.16 
217.01 
68,594.37 
29,223.71 
21,721,019.38 


National Parks 


Area in 


ame, location and 


‘ owned 
(acres) 


149,243.20 
5,843.39 
298,227.97 
2,583.35 
11,760.47 
800.00 
547.65 
58.13 
2,503.81 
5.00 
39,225.66 
1,500.00 
512,298.63 


boundaries 
(acres) 


12,705,942.75 
16,248.12 
9,261,953.39 
26,244.30 
71,181.03 
4,578.65 
735.98 
1,623.07 
5,444.97 
222.01 
107,820.03 
30,723.71 
22,233,318.01 


U.S. owner- 

National Park ship, acres 
28,619.50 
692,304.70 
36,010.38 
45,526.59 


160,290.33 
1,228,488.60 
998,797.31 
645,295.91 


298,737.85 
505,166.61 
176,456.60 

1,019.13 
133,838.51 


Teton Wyoming), 1929 
s. (N. C.-Tenn.), 1930 
y Hawaii), 1916 


ifornia), 1940 

palifornia), 1916. . 
50,695.73 
51,017.87 


1,939,319.04 . 


241,571.09 
841,032.04 

911.97 
253,919.63 
385,099.79 


193,472.98 
27,885.67 
2,213,206.55 


757,200.61 
94,241.06 


453,064.82 
103,509.28 © 


World's greatest geyser area; spectacular falls and canyon; one of 


Outstanding characteristics 


Rugged seashore on Mt. Desert Island and adjacent mainland 
Mountains and desert bordering the Rio Grande 
Area of grotesque eroded rocks brilliantly colored 
One of the world’s largest known caves; spectacular flight of bats daily, 
in summer ek 
Deep blue lake in crater of inactive volcano 
Sub-tropical area with abundant bird and animal life 
Rocky mountains with many glaciers and lakes 
Mile deep gorge, 4 to 18 miles wide, 217 miles long, of which 105 miles _ q 
are within the park; fantastically sculptured by erosion J 
Picturesque range of high mountain peaks 4 
Highest mountain range east of Black Hills; luxuriant plant life 
Spectacular volcanic area with two active volcanoes 
47 mineral hot springs said to have therapeutic value 
Largest wilderness island in Lake Superior; great moose herd 
Huge canyons; high mountains; giant sequoias 
Only recently active volcano in United States proper — 
Vast limestone labyrinth with underground river 
Best preserved pre-historic cliff dwellings in United States 
Highest mountain in North America; spectacular wildlife 
Greatest singla-p3ak glacial systen in United States 
Finest mountain wilderness of Pacific Northwest 
Cold mineral springs with distinctive properties ~- 
Section of the Rocky Mountains; 65 peaks over 10,000 feet 
Groves of giant sequoias; world’s largest and probably oldest livi 
_ things; includes Mt. Whitney, highest mountain in U. S. proper , 
Tree covered mountains; scenic Skyline Drive ee 
Limestone caverns in Black Hills; buffalo herd ~ 
world’s great wildlife sanctuaries aS 
Mountains; inspiring gorges and waterfalls; giant pou 
Multicolored gorge in heart of southern Utah desert 


=n’: 
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"National Historical Parks 


Name and location 
Abraham Lincoln (Kentucky) 
Chalmette (Lousiana) 
' Colonial (Virginia) 
._ Morristown (New Jersey) 
Saratoga (New York) 


Acreage in | 
U.S. 


ownership 


116.50 


National Monuments* 


Ackia Battleground 
sippl) 
Andrew Johnson (Tennessee) . 
Appomattox Court House (Va. ) 
Arches (Utah) 
Aztec Ruins (New Mexico) 
Badlands (South Dakota) 
Bandelier (New Mexico) 
- Big Hole Battlefield (Montana) 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison 
(Colorado) 
Cabrillo (California) 
Canyon de Chelly (Arizona) 
Capitol Reef (Utah) 
Capulin Mountain (New Mex- 
ico) 
Casa Grande (Arizona) 
Castillo de San Marcos (Flor- 
ida) 
Castle Clinton (New York) .. 
Castle Pinckney (South Caro- 
lina) 
-Cedar Breaks (Utah) 
Chaco Canyon (New Mexico) 
Channel Islands (California) 
Chiricahua (Arizona) 
Colorado (Colorado) 
Craters of the Moon (Idaho) .. 
Custer Battlefield (Montana) 
Death Valley (Calif.-Nev.) 
Devil Pos tpile (California) 
Devils Tower (Wyoming) 
Dinosaur (Utah-Colorado) 
Effigy Mounds (Iowa) 
El Morro (New Mexico) 
_ Fort Frederica (Georgia) 
Fort Jefferson (Florida) 
Fort Laramie (Wyoming) 
Fort Matanzas (Florida) 
Fort McHenry (Maryland) ~ 
Fort Pulaski (Georgia) 
Fort Sumter (South Carolina) 
Fossil Cycad (South Dakota) .: 
i George Washington Birthplace 
(Virginia) 
George Washington Carver 
(Missouri) 
Gila Cliff Dwellings (N. Mex.) 
Glacier Bay (Alaska) 
Gran Quivira (New Mexico) 
Grand Canyon (Arizona) 
Great Sand Dunes (Colorado) 
domest2ad (Nebraska) 
ovenweep (Utah-Colorado) .. 
Jewel Cave (South Dakota) ... 
shua, Tree (California) 


(Missis- 


see ewes 
toeae 


ts have been abolished, 


27.14 
123,492.46 
27,048.89 
200.00 


13,176.02 

50 
83,840.00 
33,068.74 


680.42 
472.50 


18.51 
1.00 


3.50 
6,172.20 
21,239.95 
26,819.26 
10,529.80 
18,120.55 
47,210.67 
765.34 


. 1,860,138.31 


798.46 
1,193.91 
190,798.49 
1,000.00 
240.00 
79.30 
47,125.00 
214.41 
227.76 
47.64 
5,427.39 
2.40 
320.00 


393.68 . 


210.00 
160.00 


2,297,734.10, 


450.94 


196,051.00 


35,908.19 
162.73 
410.32 

1,274.56 


427,096.49 
oly Cross, Jackson Hole, and Wheeler National 


. Fort Necessity (Pennsylvania) 


ee ey ee ets oe 
, 3 


Name and location ownerbips 
Katmai (Alaska)i.2 04. ocean 2,697,590.00 
Lava Beds (California) ; 46,161.99 “S 
Lehman Caves (Nevada) { 
Meriwether Lewis (Tennessee) 
Montezuma Castle (Arizona) .. 
Mound City Group (Ohio) 
Muir Woods (California) ..... 
Natural Bridges (Utah)....... 
Navajo (Arizona) ............ 
Ocmulgee (Georgia) 
Old Kasaan (Alaska) ......... 
Oregon Caves (Oregon) ...... 
Organ Pipe Cactus (Arizona) .. 
Perry’s Victory (Ohio) ....... 
Petrified Forest (Arizona) 
Pinnacles (California) 
Pipe Spring (Arizona) 
Pipestone (Minnesota) 
Rainbow Bridge (Utah) 
Saguaro (Arizona) 
Scotts Bluff (Nebraska) 
Shoshene Cavern (Wyoming) .. 
Sitka (Alaska) 
Statue of Liberty (New York) 
Sunset Crater (Arizona) 
Timpanogos Cave (Utah) 
Tonto (Arizona) 
Tumacacori (Arizona) 
Tuzigoot (Arizona) 
Verendrye (North Dakota) 
Walnut Canyon (Arizona) ' 
White Sands (New Mexico) ... 
Whitman (Washington) 
Wupatki (Arizona) 
Yucca House (Colorado) 
Zion (Utah) 


328,161.73 
14.25 
85,303.63 

» 12,817.77 


she nee 
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National Military Parks 

Chickamauga and Chattanooga 

(Georgia-Tennessee) 
Fort Donelson (Tennessee) ... 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania 

(Virginia) “ 
Gettysburg (Pennsylvania) 
Guilford Courthouse (N.C.) . 
Kings Mountain (South Caro- 

lina) 
Moores Creek (North Carolina) _ 
Petersburg (Virginia) 
Shiloh (Tennessee) 
Stones River (Tennessee) 
Vicksburg (Mississippi) 


National Memorial Park 
Theodore Roosevelt (N. Dak.) . 


ose 


Kennesaw Mountain - (gaeeih 
Richmond (Virginia) 


National! Battlefield Sites. 


Antietam (Maryland) 
Brices Cross Roads (Mississippi) 
Cowpens (South Carolina) . 


ie. 


- National Battlefield Sites—(cont.) 


Acreage tn 
U.S. 
ownership 
Tupelo (Mississippi) ......... 1.00 
hite Plains (New York) 0.00 
National Historic Sites 
Mansion (Massachu- 
CT A gine Sie eae pet i 4.05 
Campaign Markers 
Bree eyes atte teks eome mes 20.96 
ea Hall Memorial (New j 
Weee ea rks cotieuec 49 
‘Fort Raleigh (North Carolina) . 16.70 
ampton (Maryland) ........ 43.30 
Home of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Baen(iNew, VOrk). 1.2). orice... 33.23 
Hc opewell Village (Pennsylva- 
; SPREE Ry Ph de is 3. os 848.06 
rson National Expansion 
orial (Missouri) ....... 82.58 
Sas Battlefield Park 
( “aay A eae 1,670.74 
hiladelphia Custom House 
MATS VAVEADUIG So ta iete.s =< aleve -719 
Maritime (Massachusetts) 8.61 
uan* (Puerto Rico) 40.00 
ae rbilt Mansion (New York) 211.65 
‘National Memorials 
MODIS uate ois rts 3 24.18 
Where Lincoln Died : 
Bene aN crc milgnts 3 05 
Devil HW (NGO. esc ec 314.40 
f nsion pe ie) Sate tise 2.71 


ational Gcostaphic Society, with 
rs in Washington, D. C., was 
1888 “for the increase and dif- 


‘ed a monthly magazine of pop- 
pictorial geography, has prepared 


with government, military, ed- 
and scientific organizations— 


commentators as well as some 
ic school teachers. 


ms sponsored or co-sponsored 
Society have reached from Arctic 
tic regions, from ocean deeps to 
osphere. Its flag was with Peary 
ae Pole in 1909 and later with 


The National Geographic Society 


. Outside our own. 


Name and location 
Lincoln Memorial (D. C.) 
Lincoln Museum (D. C.) = 
1,220. 32 


Mount Rushmore (S. Dak.) fh. 
New Echota Marker (Georgia) 22 

Thomas Jefferson (D. C.) .. 1.20 | 
Washington Monument (D. C. ) ola 


National Cemeteries* 
Antietam (Maryland) 
Battleground (District of Co- 

lumbia) 
Fort Donelson (Tennessee) 
Fredericksburg (Virginia) 
Gettysburg (Pennsylvania) 
Poplar Grove (Virginia) ...... 
Shiloh (Tennessee) 
Stones River (Tennessee) 
Vicksburg (Mississippi) 
Yorktown (Virginia) 


eg cad 11.36. 
1.03 
15.34 
12.00 
15.55 
8.72 
10.25 
20.09 


tee eee 


National Parkways 
Blue Ridge (N. C.-Va.) 
George Washington Memorial 


49,207.42 


OP por ye 3 


(Viat= NMC.) isco one erento ans 2,917.33 
Natchez Trace (Tenn.-Ala.- 
Missi yer seo. CES a wiicus gis ae eto 15,806.75 


National Capital Parks 
National Capital Parks (D. C.- yg 
Va.-Md.) 29,223.71 


* Arlington National Cemetery, in Virginia, is not — 
shown because it is under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
oe of the Army rather than of the National Park 

rvice, ne 


Byrd at both the North. and South Poles. 
The Society backed the 1934 bathysphere ~ 
descents of William Beebe into the depths — 
of the ocean off Bermuda, and the fol- — 
lowing year, it supported the highest-yet 4 
stratosphere flight over South Dakota Yes 
U. S. Army Air Corps pilots. ig 

Current projects include an atehaeaaia 
logical expedition to Panama, as well as 
scientific studies of the aurora borealis, 
cosmic rays, and the infinite areas of the © 
stars. 

Backed jointly by the National Geo. 
graphic Society and the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, a project to provid 
the world with the first definitive sky atla 
went under way in 1949 at the famous — 
Palomar Observatory in California. Com- — 
pletion of this survey is expected in four 
years. It should provide a collection « 
some 2,000 reproductions of photograp 
plates recording 500 million stars an 
haps 10 million eek: bigs, S) a a 


rhe Shes > rs 


wey 


Museums of the United States 


(ae NEW YORK CITY 
‘American Academy of Arts and Letters: 
633 W. 155th St., New York 32. Open: 

-wkdys. & Sun. during exhib. 2-5 (closed 
Mon.). Otherwise by appt. Free. 

_ Painting, sculpture by members of Acad- 

emy and National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. Fall Exhibition by candidates 
for Art Grant. Spring Exhibition by new 
members and recipients of Grants. Has- 

— sam Fund purchases. 

American Museum of Natural History: 
Central Park W. at 79th St., New York 24. 
Qpen: wkdys. 10-5, Sun. & hidys, 1-5. Free. 

Covers all branches of natural sciences 
except systematic botany with thorough 
exhibits in each field. Large habitat 
groups of animals. Planetarium. Library. 


‘Brooklyn Museum: Eastern Pkwy., Brook- 
lyn 17, N. Y. Open: wkdys. 10-5, Sun. & 
hidys. 1-5 (closed Xmas). Free. ‘ 

European and American paintings. 
Egyptian collection. Art of China, Jcpan, 
India, Near East. Exhibits showing -rim- 
itive and New World cultures. American 
rooms. Industrial design laboratory. Art 
school. Library and concerts. 

Ciocisters: Ft. Tryon Pk., New York 33. 

Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun., 
hidys. 1-5 (May-Sept. 1-6). Free (Fri. 25c. 
plus Fed. tax). 

_ Cloisters, chapel, chapter house recon- 
‘structed from parts of old European 
structures. Frescoes, polychromed stat- 
ues, stained glass, Gothic tapestries. 
Branch of Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Frick Collection: 1 E. 70th St., New York 
21. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon. & mo. 
of Aug.), Sun. & hidys. 1-5. Free. 
_ Paintings, watercolors, prints, drawings 
of 14th to 19th centuries. Italian Renais- 
- sance and French sculpture. Chinese and 
_ French porcelain. Concerts, lectures. 
Hispanic Society of America: Broadway bet. 
155th and 156th Sts., New York 32. Open: 
wkdys. 10-4:30 (closed Mon.), Sun. 1-5. 
Library open: wkdys. 1-4:30 (closed Sun., 
Mon., hidys., mo. of Aug.). Free. 

Devoted to Spanish and Portuguese art, 


literature. Paintings, sculpture, ceramics, 


metalwork, furniture, textiles, manu- 
- scripts. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art: 5th Ave. at 
82nd St., New York 28, Open: wkdys. 10— 
5, Sun., hidys. 1-5. Free. 

Extensive collection of European and 
American paintings, decorative arts, 
cinta. Egyptian, Asiatic, Classical art. 
: Musical instruments, arms and armor. 
_ American period rooms. Costumes and 
textiles. Library.; See also Cloisters. 
useum of Modern Art: 11 W. 53rd St., 
York 19. Open: wkdys. 12-7, Sun. & 
1, Adm, 60¢ (children mee ys ; 


Source: Questionnaires to Museums. 


Founded to encourage study of modern 
art and its application to manufacturing 
and practical life. Constantly changing 
exhibitions of contemporary painting, 
sculpture, photography, architecture, in- 
dustrial design, films. TS 


Museum of Non-Objective Painting: 1071 _ 
5th Ave., New York 28. Open: wkdys. 10- 
6 (closed Mon.), Sun. 12-6. Free. 
Works by the masters of non-objec= 
tive painting. Group loan shows. Bach 
and Beethoven music, a 


Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation: Broadway at 155th St., New 
York 32. Open: Tues.—Sat. 2-5 (closed Sun,, | 
Mon., hidys.). Free. 
Archaeology and ethnology of Americas” 
from Arctic Circle to Tierra del Fuego. / 


Museum of the City of New York: 5th Ave. 
at 104th St., New York 29. Open: wkdys. — 
10-5 (closed ’Mon.), Sun, 1-5, closed ‘Xmas. 
Free. ae 
History of New York City. Period cos= 
tumes, furniture, miniature scenes, por- 
traits, paintings, prints, manuscripts, — 
silver, toys, fire engines, horse car. Thea~ ‘ 
ter and music collections. 


National Academy of Design: 1083 5th Avast \ 
(at 90th St.) New York 28. Open: wkd 
& Sun. 1-5 (during exhibitions). Adm. 2 
‘Special annual exhibitions by Selege 
organizations Oct. thru June. 


New York Historical Society: Central Park 4 
W. at 77th St., New York 24. Open: wkdys. a1 
& Sun. 1-5, (Sat. 10-5, closed Mon., NY 
Day, July 4, Thnks. Day, Xmas, month oF 
Aug.). Free. 
New York city and state historical ex: 
hibits. Early American paintings anc 
portraits. American folk arts and crafts 
Audubon watercolors of birds. Jo 
Rogers statuette groups. Library. 


Roosevelt (Theodore) Museum: 28 E. £ 
St., New York 3. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (clos 
Mon.), Sun. & hidys. 1-5 (closed Thn 
Day, Xmas, NY Day). Free. " 
Restored birthplace of Roosevelt. M int= 
ed lion shot by him in Africa. Photo :! 
graphs, letters, trophies, personal item Se 
gene cartoon upc. 


8th St., New York 11. Open: ‘wkdys. & 
1-5 (closed Mon. & June 1 eee 15 


ings, prints by American artists. 
exhibitions of American contempora 


CHICAGO 


Art Institute of Chicago: Michigan A 
Adams St., Chicago 3,, Ill. Open: wk 
9-5, Sun. 12-5, Adm, 30c. Rg we 
Sun,, hidys.). 


i © 


- Paintings, sculpture, prints, drawings. ! 
- Oriental arts: European, American deco- table collection of 17th century 
-rative arts. Thorne Miniature Rooms. and 19th century French paintings. Per 
‘Library, art school. ‘sian rugs, Italian majolica, Greek an 
Chicago Academy of Sciences, Museum of Roman antiquities. Bayre bronzes. Larg 
atural History: 2001 N. Clark St., Chicago collection of American sculpture. 
14, Il. Open: wkdys. 1-4 (Sat. 10-5, closed Freer Gallery of Art: Jefferson Dr. at 
-Mon.), Sun. & hidys. 10-5. Free. 12th St., S.W., Washington 25, D. C. Open: 
Emphasis on regional natural history. Wkdys. & Sun, 9-4:30 (closed Xmas). Free. 
“Habitat groups of existing and prehis- Oriental paintings, sculpture, bronzes, 


toric animals. Study collections of North pottery, metalwork, manuscripts. Larg- 
American flora and fauna. est extant Whistler collection. 


National Air Museum: The Mall, 10th and 
Chicago Historical Society: N. Clark St. at Jefferson Dr., Washington 25, D. C. Open: 4 
orth. Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. Open: wkdys. every day but Xmas 94:30. Free. i: 
‘80-4 :30, ee & 12:30-5 :30, sree (Sun. “38 full-sized aircraft, including Wright 
ee Peyeowly: 4, tab. Day 25c.). brothers’ Kitty Hawk, Lindbergh’s Spirit 
Exhibits and period rooms from discov- of St. Louis, Wiley Post’s Winnie Mae, 


weena- exploration of America to pres- Bell Supersonic X-1. Guided missiles, — 
ent. Special emphasis on history of Chi- a ieHine OHSS structure specimens, 
ago. Washington, Lincoln exhibits. Instrumente. ere 
icago Natural History Museum (formerly National Collection of Fine Arts: Constitu- 
Field Museum): Roosevelt Rd. at Lake tion Ave. at 10th St., Washington 25, D. C. 
hi ore Dr., Chicago 5; Th. Open: wkdys. & Open: wkdys. & See 9-4:30. Free. ee. 
Nov.—Feb. 9-4; May—Aug. 9-6; Mar., Art collections given by Harriet Lane — 
ipr., Sept., Oct. 9-5 (closed Xmas and NY Johnston, Ralph Cross Johnson, William — 
Adm. 30c. (free Thurs., Sat., Sun.). T. Evans, John Gellatly and others. 
hibits in anthropology, botany, ge- National Gallery of Art: Constitution Ave. — 
zoology. Prehistoric skeletons. pt 6th St., Washington 25, D. C. Open: — 
Dioramas of Stone-Age Europe. Vast wkdys, 10-5, Sun. 2-10, closed Xmas & 
tian collection. Model of moon. New Year’s Day. Free. 
aseum of Science and Industry: 57th St. Paintings, sculpture, drawings, neta 
uke Michigan, Chicago 37, Ill. Open: decorative arts given by Melion, Kress, 
-Winter—wkdys. 9:30-4 (Sat. 9:30- Widener, Rosenwald, Dale, the Booths a 
n. & hidys. 9:30—-7; spring & sum- and others. Gulbenkian loans. Index of — 
‘dys. 9:30-5:30, Sun. & hldys. 9:30— American Design. Concerts. 
(small fee to several exhibits). Smithsonian Institution: on the Mall, 
8 acres of exhibits. Working coal Washington 25, D. C. me 
Full-size street of 1910, Fully Maintains the following museums anal 
ed farm. Evolution of automobile art. galleries: Freer Gallery of Art, Na=- 
plane. Working iron foundry. tional Air Museum, National Collection — 
ibits in physics, medicine, chemistry. of Fine Arts, National Gallery of Art, 
en Moore’s Doll House. U. S. National Museum. See those entries. — 
institute of the University of Chi- United States National Museum: several © 
5 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. bldgs, on the Mall, Washington 25, D. C, — 
June 1—Nov. 30—wkdys. 10-5, Sun. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 9—4:30. Free. 5 
i-_May 31—wkdys. 1-5 (Sat. 10- Exhibits in anthropology, biology, ge- 
—5, Free., ology, engineering, industry, history. ¥ 
sentative collections of Near East- Relics of Washington and Lincoln, : 


ead tee winged bull from Khorsabad; PHILADELPHIA as : 


atue of Tutenkhamon from Academy of Naturai Sciences of Philadel- — 
old ornaments from ancient hia: 19th and the Parkway, Philadelphia — 
3, Pa, Open: wkdys. 9-5 (summer 9-4), — 
poel (John H.) Memorial Art Gal- Sun. 1-5. Free. 
ongwood Dr. at 96th St., Chicago 43, Large habitat groups of animals of North | 
Open: wkdys. & Sun. 9-5 (closed America, Africa, Asia. Hall of Earth His- 
idys.). Free. : tory and Audubon Bird Hall. Minerals 
, watercolors, etchings, sculp- and gems. Library. 
pies to serve the person unin- Franklin Institute of the State of Penney 

vania for the Promotion of the Mechanic 
Arts: 20th St. at Benj. Franklin Pkw 
“WASHINGTON, D. C. Philadelphia 3, Pa. ial : wkdys. 12-5 (S 
Gallery of Art: 17th St. at New 10-5, closed Mon.), Sun. 12-5. Adm, 6 
. N. W., Washington 6, D. C, (children 36c). 
dys, 10-4:30 (Mon. 12-4:30, Sat. Activities grouped into 7 major cate, a 
un. & cys 2-5 a clase ds Xmas ies: Benj. Franklin Memorial; — 9 
: ae: 3 we Puta _ Journal; lectures; library; med: 1 


stk * ‘- * , ‘ s £ . mT a 4 


Sales Readenty of the Fine Ais: 


‘Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2. 
Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon., July 4, 
Thnks. Day, Xmas, NY Day), Sun. & hidys. 
1-5. Free (except during two annual ex- 
hibitions) . 
Permanent collections include American 
art from 18th century to present. Special 
winter exhibit of painting, sculpture. 
Special fall exhibit of water colors, 
prints, miniatures. 


“Philadelphia Museum of Art: Parkway at 

26th St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. Open: wkdys. 

& Sun. 9: 30-5 (closed all legal hidys.). Free. 
Art from beginning of Christian era. 
Paintings: old masters, contemporary 
French, American, Mexican. Prints, deco- 
rative arts, period rooms. Architectural 
units. Medieval and Oriental arts. 


MUSEUMS IN OTHER CITIES 


Alabama Museum of Natural History: Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. Open: 
-wkdys. & Sun. 8-5. Free. 
All phases of natural history with em- 
phasis on geology. See also Mound State 
Monument Archaeological Museum. 


Albright Art Gallery. See Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy. 


Atkins Museum. See Nelson Gallery. 


Atomic Energy, American Museum of: Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. Open: wkdys. 9:30-5; Sun. 
-12:30-6:30. Adm. 50c (children under 12 
free). 

' Scale models, pictures, etc. illustrating 
_ processes and principles of atomic en- 
_ ergy. First museum in world devoted 
- exclusively to subject. 


Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum, Natl.: 


Main St., Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Relics, pictures, documents of baseball 
history. Bronze plaques of game’s im- 


mortals. See also Hall of Fame in index. 


‘Berkshire Museum: Pittsfield, Mass. Open: 

wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 2-5. Free. 
Art objects from Egyptian to modern 

_ times. Paintings and sculpture. Indian 

_ and Eskimo exhibits. Original “Once 
Horse Shay. is 


. (Boston) Museum of Fine Arts: 465-479 
Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. Open: 
wkdys. 9-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 1:30-5:30. 
eee. 

European and American paintings. Early 
American silver, furniture, interiors. 
& Print collection largest in U. S. Noted 
_ Asiatic, Egyptian, Classical collections. 


Buffalo Fine Arts Academy—Albright Art 
allery: 1285 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 22, 
. Y. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (Mon. 2-6, Wed. 
-10), Sun. 2-6. Free. 

uropean and American paintings, in- 
g kage eit works, Sculpture 


bat 


- Euclid Ave., 


.wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon, from Sept. 


court. Small ‘sculptures and ceramics. _ 
Religious art. Library and concerts. 


Buffalo Museum of Science: Humboldt 
Park, Buffalo, N. Y. Open: wkdys. 10-5 
(Sat. 9-5), Sun. & hidys. 1:30-5:30. Free. — 
Extensive natural history collections. — 
African and South Sea exhibits. Chinese ch 
pottery. Babylonian seals. First and rare 
editions of scientific monographs. : 


California Academy of Sciences: Golden 

Cate Park, San Francisco 18. Open: wkdys. 

& Sun. 10-5. Free. 
North American and African habits 4 
groups. Exhibits of large game fish. Rep- _ 
tiles, plants, fossils, minerals, Astro- 
nomical exhibits. Aquarium. 7a 


California Palace of the Legion of Honor: y 

Lincoln Park, San Francisco. Open: everys 

day of year 10-5. Free. 
European and American paintings. Rodin. 
sculpture and drawings. Furniture, — 
bronzes, porcelain, tapestries. Peypaaes 
art. Organ recitals and movies. ‘ 


Carnegie Institute: 4400 Forbes St., Piti 

burgh 13, Pa. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (Tu 

during winter, mos. 10-10), Sun. 2-6. Fr >, 
Department of Fine Arts: European and ~ 
American paintings, ancient sculpture. ; 
Carnegie Museum: exhibits in histc 
and natural history. Decorative and use 
ful arts. Music Hall. Carnegie Libra’ 


Cincinnati Art Museum: Eden Park, C f 
cinnati 6, Ohio. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (Tu 

during Oct—May 1-10), Sun. & nieye: 2-5, 
Free. 


abr, PEDeS since 15th. nig 


instruments, 18th-century aseoe ive . 
arts. Library, movies. pea’: 


Cleveland Museum of Art: 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. Open: wkdys. 9-5 
9 a.M.—10 P.M., Fri. 9-5, 7-10 Oct. thru I 
closed Mon.), Sun. 1-6. Free. \ 
Classical and modern art of all ni 


Paintings, sculpture, graphic arts, 
ture, textiles. Byzantine, Medieval, 
American collections. 


Cleveland Museum of Natural History 2 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
wkdys. 9-5, Sun. -2-6. Free. 
Mammals, birds, reptiles, fish, ins ‘ 
plants, minerals. Most complete ae 
don yet found. Hanna Star Dome, sho 
_ ing constellations month by month. 


Colorado Springs Fine Arts Cent 
Dale St., Colorado Springs, Col 


May), Sun. 1:30-5. Free. Pua. 
Contemporary paintings. Latin Amer 
and Southwestern folk arts and © af 
Navajo sand-painting reproduc tio 
Frequently changing exhibitions, ¢ 
certs, theater arts. 


Currier Gallery of Art: 192 “Ora ny 


Paintings, prints, eigen, sculpture, 
glass, tapestries. American furniture and 
decorative arts of 17th to 19th centuries. 
“Monthly loan exhibitions. Concerts, lec- 
tures, movies. 


Davenport Public Museum: Brady St. at 
petthsy prt Iowa. sa wkEdys., as 
dys 


, history, applied art exhibits, 
including anthropology, ethnology, Ori- 
ental and Mediterranean culture. Art 


nver Art Museum: 5 museums, under 
ainistration of Schleier Gallery, 1343 
coma St., Denver 4, Colo. Open: wkdys. 
oy ocee 2-5, 7-9), Sun. 2-5. Free. 


troit 2, Mich. Open Sept._June— 
oe 1-10 (Sat. 9-6, closed Mon.), Sun. 
July & Aug—wkdys. & Sun. 96 
1 Mon.); closed all hidys. Free. 
of history as expressed in arts. 
gs, sculpture, furniture, glass, 
ork, ivory, graphic arts, textiles. 
urals by Diego Rivera. Lectures, 
ey talks. 


: , i 

ae and handicraft tools. School- 
e, country store, smithy, lawyer’s 
print shop, doctor’s office, phar- 
diff Giant. Operated by N. Y 
rical Assn. 


ore House: Lake « Rd., Route 80, 


if of yr —wikdys. 9-5, closed Sat. 
80c. ' 

‘portraits, genre paintings. 
e masks of Founding Fathers. 


lection. Folk art, Shaker col- 
rary. Operated by N. Y. State 


er 8 not admitted). 

ance art in setting reloebiine 
_ palace. Painting, sculpture, 

furniture. Music in Tapestry 

bs Oe ‘aft cate of open days. ‘ne 


yer) wi ou AILS 


? eard Museum: 


_Mon.), Sun. 3-5. Museum closed Aug. 15—_ 


Navajo Ceremonial Art, 


22 E. Monte 
Phoenix, Ariz. Open: wkdys. & i 
(closed Mon.). Free. He 


Prehistoric and historic pottery, blag 4 
kets, beadwork, carvings, weapons, etc 
from various parts of world. a 
Herron (John) Art Museum: 110 E. 16th 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. Open: wkdys. 9-5 
(closed Mon. & hidys.), Sun. 1-6, Free. 
European paintings from Renaissance to 
present. American paintings of 19th and ~ 
20th centuries. Egyptian and Asiatic ~ 
sculpture and ceramics. : 
Huntington (Henry. E.) Library and Art 
Gallery: San Marino 9, Calif, Open: wkdys. 
& Sun. 1-4:30 (closed Mon. and during ~ 
Oct.). Free (reservations must be made). 
18th century British paintings, Library 
of English and American history and ~ 
literature. Gutenberg Bible. Franklin’s 
autobiography in his handwriting. ac 
tanical garden. Research facilities. 
Layton Art Gallery: 758 N. Jefferson St., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. Open: wkdys. 9-5, sun. i 
2-5. Free. 
Exhibitions of selections from perma- g 
nent collections, including contempo-_ 
rary artists. Special exhibitions, lectures, 


Los Angeles County Museum: Exposition — 
Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif. Open:' wkdys. 
& Sun. 10-5 (closed Mon., Thnks. Day, 
Xmas). Free. = 
American, European, Eastern art. Amer-— 
ican, English silver. American Indian ex- — 
hibits. California History Hall, Movie” . 
lectures, concerts, library. y 


Mint Museum of Art: 501 Eastover Rd., 
Charlotte, N. C: Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed 


Sept. 15. Free. 
American and European paintings and 
prints. Period furniture. Relics of for- 
mer U. S. branch mint. Eagle on facade ; 
believed. to be largest carved wooden © 
eagle in world. \ 


Mound State Monument Archaeological _ 
Museum; Moundville, Ala. Open: wkdys & 
Sun. 8-5. Adm, 25c. - 
‘Uncovered Indian burials, etc., of 4 
Moundyille Indians. Operated by Ala-~ — 
bama Museum of Natural History. 
Museum of: Ca- 
mino Lejo, near old Pecos Rd., Santa Fe, — 
N. Mex. Open: wkdys. 9-12, 1-4:30 (closed 
Mon.), Sun. 3-5. Adm. 25c (free Sun.). ~ 
Sand paintings, ceremonial objects, ba 
kets, blankets, silver. Music records 0 
chants. Comparative material from: oe 
and elsewhere. Library. 


Nelson (William Rockhill) Gallery of A 
and Atkins Museum of Fine Arts: 45 
Oak, Kansas City 2, Mo. Open: wkdys. 10- 
(Fri. 1-5, closed Mon.), Sun, & hidys. 2— 
(closed NY Day, July 4, Thnks. I 
Xmas). Also open Fri. eves. 7-10 from | 
1-Apr. 30. Adm. 25c. (free Bats Sun,, bl 
Fri. eves.),. 


sated oy IE a8 


& Ts * 


‘2. Buropeeni Paintings’ from 13th century 
_ to present. Extensive Chinese collection, 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman collections. Eng- 
lish pottery. Concerts, movies. 


New York State Historieal Association: 

Lake Rd., Route 80, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Maintains Farmers’ Museum and Feni- 
more House. See those entries. Also op- 
erates museum and library on Moses 
Circle in village of Ticonderoga. 


Newark Museum: 49 Washington St., New- 
ark 2, N. J. Open: Oct.—June—wkdys. 12- 
5:30 (Wed. & Thur. 12-5:30, 7-9:30), Sun. 
& hidys. 2-6; July-Sept.—wkdys. 12-5 
(Thur. 12-5, 6:30-9), Sun. & hidys. 2-6. 
Free, 
American painting and sculpture, in- 
cluding contemporary work. Outstanding 
Tibetan collection. Ancient glass. Coins 
of all nations. Exhibits in mechanical 
motion, astronomy, natural science, an- 
thropology. Concerts. 


Ringling (John & Mable) Museums: Sara- 
sota, Fla. Open every day: Art Museum 
9-4:30, Residence and Circus Museum 
10-4. Adm.: Art Museum $1, Residence 
(incl. Circus Museum) $1, Circus Museum 
50c. 
Collection of Baroque and other paint- 
ings in Art Museum. Elaborate furnish- 
ings in Residence. Illustrative and his- 
- torical material in Museum of the 
American Circus. 


Rosicrucian Egyptian, Oriental Museum: 
San Jose, Calif. Open: wkdys. 9-5 (Sat. 
1-5), Sun. 12-5. Free. , 
Egyptian and Oriental antiquities. Mum- 
mies, statuary, jewelry, utensils, cloth- 
ing. Reproductions of Egyptian rock 
tomb and temple. 


(St. Louis) City Art Museum: Forest Park, 

St. Louis 5, Mo. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 10-5 

(Mon. 2:30-9:30). Free. 

_ Oriental and Western art and decorative 
arts. Paintings, sculpture, prints, ceram- 
ics, oriental rugs. Period rooms. 


San Diego, Fine Arts Gallery of: Plaza de 
Panama, Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 
Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 1- 
5:30. Free. 
- Old European and modern American 
paintings, featuring also old and modern 
- Spanish and modern French, Important 
- collection of original prints. Old Asiatic 
arts. Library. 


san Diego Museum of Man: California 
Quadrangle, Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 
Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Tues.), Sun. 
1-5. Free. 

‘Archaeology, anthropology, ethnology, 
> primitive weapons, health education. 

mphasis on American Indians and Cen- 
tral America. Library, auditorium. 


Diego Society of Natural History— 
tural History Museum: San Diego, Calif. 


ec ee ee ee er at ee ee 


Te ee ee ee fe eee 


Open: wkdys. & Sun. 10-4:380 (closed 
Xmas, NY Day). Free. 
Mammals, birds, fossils, shells, plants, 
insects, minerals. Emphasis on South-— 
western U. S., Sonora, Lower piers ai 


Library. 


San Francisco Museum of Art: War Me- 
morial Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. Open: 
wkdys. 12-10 (Sat. 12-9), Sun. 1-5. Free. — 
Contemporary European and American 
paintings, drawings, prints, architecture, 
photographs, decorative arts, including 
work by San Francisco artists. Concerts 
and movies. Library. reat, , 


Southwest Museum, Inc.: Marmion Way at 
Museum Dr., Highland Pk., Los Angeles 42, 
Calif. Open: wkdys. & sun. 1-5 (closed 
Mon., Xmas, July 4). Free. 
American Indian exhibits, ancient and 
modern, Library, lectures. Casa de 
Adoke, reproduction of adobe hacienda, , 
located at 4605 N. Figueroa St. 


Toledo Museum of Art: Monroe at Scott- 
wood, Toledo 2, Ohio. Open: wkdys. 9-5 
(Mon. 1-5), Sun. hidys. i-5. Free. vs 
Dutch, French, English, American patna 
ings. Old Masters. Prints, manuscripts, — 
sculpture, Ancient, modern glass. Orien- — 
tal, Egyptian art. Library, concerts. 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Boulevard 
at Grove Ave., Richmond 20. Open: wkdys. 
10:30-6 (closed Mon.), Sun. 2-6:00. Free 
(Tues., Thur., Fri., 25c. plus tax). 
European, American, Oriental, fic 
Island art. Special collections: modern — 
French, American paintings, Russian — 
Crown Jewels. Statewide education : 
programs. 
Wadsworth Atheneum: 25 Atheneum S 
N., Hartford 8, Conn, Open: wkdys. 12 
(Sat. 9-5, closed Mon., Gd. Fri., July 
Labor Day. Thnks. Day, Xmas, NY D: a 
Sun. 2-5. Free. A > 
European and American paintitemt from 
1400 to present. Bronzes, porcelain, sil- 
ver. American period rooms and furni- 


Pacific. ; 


Sts., Baltimore 1, Md. Open: wkdys. 
(July—Aug. 11-4) (Mon., Oct.—May, 1: 
7:15-9; ete Sun. s hidys. 2-5 ( Clore 


can art and medieval illuminated ; 
Original manuscript of “Star-Span 
Banner.” 


Worcester Art Museum: 55 Salish 
Worcester 2, Mass. Open: , wkdys. — 
(Tues. in Nov.-Apr. 10-10), Sun. 2-5 (0 st. 
May 2-6), hidys. 2-5 (closed iy a ; 
Day, Xmas). Free. 


and sculpture. Classes, lecturers 
films. Professional art ‘school. 
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U. Ss. ‘Postal Regulations 
(as of January 1, 1952) 


IRST CLASS (LIMIT 70 LB.): 
Letters and written and sealed matter: 
8¢ for each oz., local and nonlocal, except 
drop letters are subject to 2¢ for each 


Government postal cards: single, 2¢; 
ble, 4¢. If they are sold in quantities 
oe more, there is an additional charge 


of ‘the - Svegcing. ° This includes air mail to 
r from Alaska, Hawii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
i of the U. S., Canton Island, Canal 
e, Guam and any other place where 

. S. mail service is in operation. 


CEL POST (OVER 8 OZ. TO 70 


zone rates below shall apply to 
dle matter of any class carried by air. 
atter shall not exceed 100 in. in 
and girth combined, including 
pps other matter of the first class, 


li Pc ighine less thaw 10 lb. and 
asuring more than 84 in., but not more 
n 100 in. in length and girth combined, 
i subject to the 10-lb. rate. 


uF 


i-zone rate shall be charged 
post between the U. S. or its 
; and possessions and overseas 
nd es post Offices, as weil as 


in care of Fleet post offices at New 
Ss n Francisco. 


els mailed at New York, N. Y., 
sak to Puerto Rico pa the Vir- 


w papers, magazines and other peri- 


containing notice of second-class _ 


FOURTH CLASS (PARCEL POST) (OVER 
- 8 OZ.): 


Merchandise, books, printed matter aoa 
all other mailable matter not in first or: * 


- Source; U.S. Post Office. 


For rates for publications mailed ne the 
publishers or registered news agents, con-— 
sult local postmaster. 
computed on the lb. rate now in effect and — 


‘based on the bulk weight of each mailing — 


(The total postage . 


will be increased by 10% beginning Apr.1, 


1952, by an additional 10% based on pres- : 
ent rates beginning Apr. 1, 1953, and by — 


an additional 10% based on present rates | ‘ 


beginning Apr. 1, 1954.) 


Transient rate for matter mailed by. % 
others than the publishers or registered 
' news agents: 2¢ for the first 2 oz., 1¢ for 


each additional 2 oz. However, if the — 


i 


E 


fourth-class rate is cheaper, it shall apply. 


THIRD CLASS (LIMIT 8 OZ., REGULAR): : 


Covers mailable matter not in the first | 
and second classes. 


Regular rate: 2¢ for the first 2 oz., 1¢- : 


for each additional oz. Books and catalogs” 


of 24 pages or more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, _ 
14%¢ for each — 


etc.: 2¢ for the first.2 oz., 
additional 2 oz. 


Bulk rate: for $10 per year or frac- F 
tion thereof, separately addressed identical — 


pieces of third-class matter in quantities — 
of not less than 20 lb. or of not less than 
200 pieces are subject to the lb. rates of — 
postage applicable to the entire bulk 
mailed at one time. 

The bulk rate for miscellaneous printed — 
matter, etc. is 14¢ for each 1b., with a 
minimum charge of 1¢ per piece. For books — 
and catalogs of 24 pages or more, seeds, — ¥ 
etc., the rate is 10¢ for each .1b., with a 
minimum charge of i¢ per piece. (Begin= 
ning July 1, 1952, the minimum charge per 
piece will be 1%4¢.) 

Pieces of such size or form as to prevent — 
ready facing and tying in bundles and re- © 
quiring individual distributing through-_ 
out are subject to a minimum charge of 
3¢ each. 


ea 


ys 


second class. 


The zone rates below shall apply to 
fourth-class matter, except catalogs, books, 
library books, publications or records for 
the blind, and certain. controlled circula- 
tion publications. 


Limit of size: 72 in. in length and gir 
combined. m: 
Limit of weight: 8 oz. to 40 Ib. int i 
and second zones, 8 oz, to 20 lb, in x 

to eighth zones. 


Exceptions: The following items atl 


‘size limit of 100 in. in lengt 


pt 


a 


are parcels sent to or from rural 
or star routes; (2) parcels sent to or from 
Second-, third-, and fourth-class post of- 
fices; (3) parcels containing baby fowl, 
live plants, trees, shrubs, or agricultural 
commodities (not including manufactured 
products thereof); (4) parcels containing 
‘books; (5) parcels mailed between the 
U. S. and any Army or Fleet post office or 
between the U. S. and any Territory or 
possession of the U. S. 


Fourth-Class Zone Rates 


Ao First = Addl 

Zone and (miles) Ib. Jbs. 
LEGGE ER ea Gare ere ar $.15 $.0125 
_ First & Second (to 150)* ... .17 0240 
mehird (150-300) ........... 17 .0350 
Fourth (300-600) .......... 19 0475 
Fifth (600-1,000) .....'...... 21 0675 
Sixth (1,000-1,400) ......... 23 .0925 
Seventh (1,400-1,800) ...... 25 -1150 
Eighth (over 1,800) ........ 27 1400 


_*In the Ist or 2nd zone, where the distance by the 
shortest practicable mail route is 300 mi. or more, the 
Tate shall be the same as for the 3rd zone. 
The zone rates below shall apply to in- 
f ‘dividually addressed catalogs and similar 
_ printed advertising matter in bound form 
weighing more than 8 oz. but not exceed- 
ing 10 1b. 


ae Catalog Zone Rates 


i First Addl. 

A Zone and (miles) Ib. Ibs. 
MCU Neh are us pont eerie sys $.10  $.0105 
First & Second (to 150)* ... .11 .0250 
pehird (150-300) - ........... 12 .0300 
Fourth (300-600) .......... 13 .0400 
mifth (600-1,000)...-....... 15 .0550 
Sixth (1,000-1 SOO) rein raraieretons 16 .0700 
Seventh (1,400-1,800) ...... alee .0900 
feet kd 18 1100 


Benth (over 1,800) 


. *In the ist or 2nd zone, where the distance by the 
shortest practicabie mail route is 300 mi. or more, the 
pate shall be the same as for the 3rd zone. 


BOOKS (LIMIT 70 LB.): 
Books (containing no advertising matter 
other than incidental announcements of 


books) for all zones: 8¢ first lb., 4¢ each 
4 additional lb. 


LIBRARY BOOKS (LIMIT 70 LB.): 


= sent by authorized libraries to 
readers and when returned by such read- 
ers, for delivery within the first three 
Zones or the state in which mailed: 4¢ first 
, 1¢ each additional Ib. 


ECIAL DELIVERY AND SPECIAL HAN- 
DLING: 

The prepayment of the special-delivery 
entitles mail to the most expeditious 
ndling and transportation possible, and 
: titles it to special delivery at the 


. \ Ri Ft 
‘Prepayment of the special-handling fe 
entitles fourth-class matter to the mos 
expeditious handling, transportation and 
delivery possible, but not special Coles 
at the office of address. 


Special Delivery and Special Handling 


Special Special 

delivery handling — 
First 2nd, 3rd, ‘(th class” 
class 4th ‘class on ly) oe 


Weight \ 


Upgto 2 slbas aia, 20¢ = 35¢ 
Do TOH bie a 35¢ = 45¢ 
Overs O bis, sue 50¢ «6 0¢ 


Money orders for amounts from ag to 
$100 are issued upon written application 


and complete addresses of the payee an 5 
remitter. Fees are as follows: ; 


Amount of order 


$ .01 to $ 5.00 
. 5.01 to - 10.00 
10.01 to 
50.01 to 100.00 


REGISTERED MAIL: 


Fees for domestic registered mail | 
second- and third-class matter, and 
fourth-class matter on which posts 
the first-class rate has been paid) 


Indemnity limit 


$ 8.01 
5.01 
25.01 
50.01 
75.01 
100.01 
200.01 
300.01 
400.01 
500.01 
600.01 
7100.01 
800.01 
900.01 


For registered mail ‘having a da 
value in excess of the maximum i 
covered by the registry fee ee t 


When declared value exceeds maximum in- 
demnity covered by registry fee paid— _ 


By not over $50, .............; ce 
By over $50 but not over $100 ... 
By over $100 but not over $200 . 
By over $200 but not over $400 . 
By over $400 but not over $600 A 
By over $600 but not over $800 
By over $800 but not over Se 


SS pene 


If the excess of the declared value over 
the maximum indemnity covered by the 
registry fee paid is $1,000 or more, the ad- 
ditional fees for each $1,000 or part of 
$1,000 on articles destined to points within 
the several zones applicable to fourth-class 
matter shall be as follows: 


_ Zone Fee 
For local delivery or for 
_ -Gelivery within Ist zone ...........: 12¢ 
For delivery within 2nd zone ......... 14¢ 
For delivery within 3rd zone .......... 16¢ 
For delivery within 4th zone .......... 17¢ 
‘or delivery within 5th or 6th zones . .18¢ 
For delivery within 7th or 8th zones . .19¢ 


Ay In the case of nonnegotiable securities, 
‘surcharge is based on known or estimated 
cost of duplication. 

Registration fee for mail without in- 
‘trinsic value for which no ae is 
2 30¢. 


3, etc.) treated as registered mail un- 
special authorization by the Depart- 
20¢. 

es for domestic insured mail (third- 
an fourth-class matter): 


ce Fee 
af 
$ ROMER MMC OOM se lhc haloes, goauatc ih anole 5¢ 
BOO) hap siecay areas Lal's iaisare a bbscaya ve ta 10¢ 
DOO mAR dite rn: ely cos eho ch kee ste 15¢ 
HOLOOM Sate its se senhete sare ease 20¢ 
ODAOO Betis cc ouc.e Sucks eltee eeoe 30¢ 
200.00 


ymestic mail matter of any class 
postage at the first-class rate): 


Fee 

omen OOM. ss). sare os $ 30 

BT O OOM Ga eee age Sot 40 

CASCIO Sa oe Oe a 60 

BEBO OOM Stay Jess cio «ose tee .70 
METI OOOO oo .giia oe aia ee .80 
PEDO EM. ioc 90 

01 to 200. OOMEe Aark Le ete 1.00 


Be for ianestic registered C.O.D. mail 
led domestic mail of any class bearing 
t the first-class rate) : 


t collectible and indemnity payable Fee 
(6) Cc) MOG) ay lek We opera ar $ .80 
60.00 PEE ene hs esi ts “suaegh 3s 1.10 

OMG NTO MMP She's; st eis 8s 0 vie. 4 esas 1.20 
210,600 (0s ee aa aan aE Pr 1.40 


When indemnity in excess of $200 is de- _ 
sired, the fees for domestic registered 
C.O.D. mail are: y 


Indemnity limit 
$200.01 to $ 300.00 


SOOO Tstomest00 00h ch eve, snepontene rerio 
4:00:02" COR 000.00 mec chonesotoreks ecole : 
BOO0L st O25 60000 ean ciote tie creker letras H 
COOOL tO TO00ON Lei ereterrceyee ake eee 1.90 
WOOLOTTFOm5 600.00 yea crn ctor chare ae etetnMene A 
LUO MON a rfoy S AMOL)OOC ca adagncmocomos. : 
MISCELLANEOUS: 


’ In registered and insured mail, a receipt 
card *will be returned to the sender upon 
request. When a card is requested show-. 
ing to whom and when the delivery was. 
made, the rate is 7¢ if the request is made. 
at the time of mailing, 15¢ if made there- 
after. When a card is requested showing 
to whom and when the delivery was made 
and the address, the rate is 31¢ and must 
be paid at the time of mailing. 


Fees for effecting delivery of domestic 
registered, insured, and C.O.D. mail to ad- 
dressee only or to addressee or order: 20¢. 

Fee for notifying sender or his repre- 
sentative of inability to deliver a C.O.D. 
article: 5¢. 

A demurrage charge of 5¢ a day is col- 
lected on each C.O.D. article which the 
addressee fails to accept within 15 days — 
after the first attempt to deliver or the 
first notice of arrival at the office of ad- 
dress is given. 

Certificates of mailing for ordinary mail ’ 
of any class and additional certificates for — 
ordinary, registered, insured and C.O.D. — 
mail: 1¢ for each article described thereon. 

The sending of registered or insured mail 
to Army and Navy personnel overseas is 
restricted. Consult postmaster for details. 
C.O.D. mail cannot be sent to Navy person- 
nel on board shins:, or at overseas shore 
stations. . ae 


FOREIGN REGULAR MAIL $ 


South and Central America (except Eu- — 
ropean possessions), Canada, Cuba, Domin- 
ican Republic, Haiti, Andorra, Spain and 
Philippines: letters, 3¢ an oz. or fraction “ 
thereof; post cards, 2¢ single, 4¢ reply-pald, 

Other countries: letters, 5¢ first oz., 
3¢ each additional oz. or fraction thereof; 
post cards, 3¢ single, 6¢ reply-paid. — 


FOREIGN AIR MAIL: 


Air-letter sheets: Air letters, consisting 
of sheets which can be folded into the — 
form of an envelope and sealed, are ac- 
ceptable for dispatch by air mail at a uni- 
form rate of 10¢ each to all foreign coun- 4 
tries. The sheets are sold at all post offices © 
at 10¢ each. No enclosures, adhesive tape 
or stickers are permitted. os ' 

Letters and letter ages ‘See 
for rates. i Bb “it 
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ir-Mail Rates from U. S. to Various Countries 


: . | 
Air parcel post 


Initial Addl. 
unit? weight? Ibs, 


_ Argentina........... 10 1.51 76 44 
Bustralia.. sae. .25 1.62 1.27 ll 
PRNIStH Ames Sanace ss 15 1.05 Ag 22 

- Bahamas............ .10 83 14 22 

 Belgium............. 15 98 A3 44 

~ Bermudas aaa 76 al 22 

POEL DAS claves varie. b pate 10 1.08 AO 44 
(2) 204 Een 10 1.48 64 44s 
British Guiana....... 10 1.07 9 22 

- British Honduras..... 10 kaw shasta 3 

Bulgaria... ....... 55. 15 Sct oan 33 
Burma........ z 325 5 es 

.06 aon eee . 
.25 RAGE nea re 
10 1.31 56 22 
25 1.438 1.088 228 
10 1.21 AQ 44 
10 79 29 44 
03 80 15 229 
15 38 AS 44 
15 97 AT 44 
10 86 22 44 


{oe10 1.24 33 44 

15 1.35 64 22 

-.10 1.02 26 44 
meEthiopia.....5:.:...!. 25 : 


MMITANG. <5 00000. cs. 15 88 51 44 

. 15 1-22 44 44 

10 19 A4 ll 

alo 95 A5 22 

15 1.07 Ay) 22 

10 1.01 25 44 

Le Pas) 72 Ciera! 
SHonduras..........-.| 10 78 x 


Hong Kong.......... 


The Postmaster General’s staff consists 
' the Deputy Postmaster Generai, the 
ssistant Postmasters General, the Admin- 
ive Assistant to the Postmaster Gen- 
Solicitor, the Chief Post Office 


Limit, 


Wai Greterepacir: ccs 25 
Ireland aici esse: 15 
Israelie neh css isc 25 
Utalyeraqnsercrae:. 15 
VaMaiCafenacsiene 10 
JADA ea actitcs sues 25 
JOLMAN Ses. ost ave. 25 
Koreal...... 2.2... 25 
Lebanon........... 25 
Liberiats, nec 25 
Mexicosnis des sien ce 065 
Moroct0:siecite. ccs 15 
“Netherlands....... 115 
New Zealand....... 25 
Nicaragua......... 10 
NOEWAY ihacacicertnan 15 
Pakistatisc. occ cca 25 
Panama. . tavernas 10 
Paraguay.......... -10 
Porat nae 10 
Philippines. ....... 25 
Poland vetsesageee 15 
Portugalostancesh ee 15 
Rumania.......... 15 
Saudi Arabia....... 25 
Spaintienckeaacisecs 15 
Surinam....... 10 
Swedeninn:veancise 15 
Switzerland........ 15 
Sy(lageasram ences Pl eee 
Thailand.......... 25 
VUE KEYS G6 seas sero 15 
U. of S. Africa... .. 25 


Inspector, the Executive Assistan 
Postmaster General, the Chief 
Director of Personnel, Co 
and the Purchasing Agent. The 
Postmaster is Chairman. 
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is Under the English Flag 


. The land now comprehended within the 
United States once belonged to Spain, 
France, England, Holland and Sweden. 
Spain, colonizing from Mexico in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, ex- 
panded over most of the Gulf Coast, Texas 
and the border zone westward through 
California. France, moving down from 
- Canada in the eighteenth century, an- 
-—nexed the Mississippi Valley from the Ap- 
palachians to the Rockies. Meanwhile, in 
the seventeenth century, the English hbe- 
_ gan peopling the Atlantic shore, and find- 
_ ing the Dutch already established in the 
_ present New York and the Swedes in Dela- 
ware, seized their possessions, 


-- Notwithstanding this varied interna- 

tional background, United States history 
_ has been largely the product of influences 
emanating from the seaboard communities. 
Unlike the Spanish and French, the Eng- 
lish regarded their colonies as genuine ex- 
tensions of the homeland, and the settlers 
sowed English customs, institutions and 
_ Speech so thoroughly that they eventually 

spread everywhere. True, the transplanted 

Ways underwent modification, but this 
_ arose from necessities imposed by a wilder- 
- ness existence and, as time went on, from 
_ &@ growing sense of self-sufficiency. 


Organized settlement began in 1607 at 
_Jamestown, where the first representative 
assembly was set up in 1619. The Pilgrims 
followed at Plymouth in 1620, spearhead- 
ing a much larger migration of Puritans 
into New England. Later in the century 
: the Quakers occupied a midway region 
_ owned by William Penn, making Philadel- 
_ phia their headquarters and fanning out 
_ in every direction. By 1700 all the thirteen 
colonies existed but the southernmost, 

Georgia, which came into being in 1733. 
The settlers crossed the ocean to escape 
economic, religious and political oppres- 
_ sion and to start anew in a land of greater 
opportunity. 

_ In time, other strains reinforced the 
_ original English population: French Hu- 
-guenots, Scotch Irish, Germans and minor 
groups, including the Dutch and Swedes 
already on hand. African slaves, first in- 
troduced at Jamestown in 1619, were 
welcomed in all the colonies, though the 
economic need for them was greater in 
the South, and the system took deeper 
root there than elsewhere. The people in 
the North engaged mainly in small farm- 
ing, fishing and commerce, the Southerners 
potely in plantation production. Every- 
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m ot When they clashed with the English- 


THE RISE OF THE UNITED STATES 


by ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, SR. 
Professor of History, Harvard University 


here the colonists practiced self-govern- . 


16S 


won out by withholding appiopriationeas 


As the population penetrated farther in- 
land, the settlers encountered the French — 
guarding Canada and the eastern fringes 
of the Mississippi Valley. In-a succession 
of wars (1689-1763), paralleling greater 
struggles between the parent nations 
abroad, France was finally ejected from 
North America and Britain’s dominion ex- 
tended to the Mississippi. Spain fell heir 
to the country west of the river, though 
some years later Napoleon was temporaril 
to reclaim it for France. ; 


2. Birth of the Nation 


With the removal of the Gallic menace © 
the colonists felt less dependent upon the 
mother country militarily, and England’: 
change from her former policy of “salutary 
neglect” aroused active resentment. 
series of revenue measures, starting wi 
the Sugar Act of 1764, provoked meetin: 
of protest, nonimportation pacts and m 
demonstrations in America. Colonial hom 
rule was at stake, also freedom of trade, 
and the provincials appealed to the prin- 
ciple: “No taxation without representa- 
tion.” Parliament’s action in 1774 pena 
ing all Massachusetts for the deed of a few 
in dumping dutied tea into Boston | Harbor 
led to the first armed clash at Conc ls 
and Lexington on April 19, 1775; 
year and more passed before the p lo 
resolved upon the hazardous step of inde- 
pendence. The famous Declaration of July 
4, 1776, penned by Thomas Jefferson for 
the Second Continental Congress, justified 
revolution as the only means to guarantee 


rR) 


the “unalienable Rights” of “Life, ul ber 


George Washington as commander 
the fighting shifted from New Engla1 
the middle states and then into th : 
General Gates’s victory at Saratoga o Oc- 
tober 17, 1777, brought England’s it 
enemy, France, into the war; ji 
years later the British yielded to the Al 
at Yorktown. The Peace Treaty in 
recognized the United States as ie 
to the Mississippi. 

The infant, though born and k 
had yet to be weaned. The league 
formed under the Articles of Co 
tion in 1781, proved too weak eithe! 
effectively with foreign countries, 
raise necessary funds, or to ensure 
stricted domestic trade. Within a 


monwealths abolished slavery, a 
tion which Congress’s Ordinance = 
extended to the territory north o 

Ohio, Feebleness of beer oe con 


with social disturbances culminating in 
Shays’s Rebellion in Massachusetts, made 
sober men tremble for the sanctity of 
A property rights and seemed to cloud the 
_ nation’s future. The Federal Convention, 
summoned in 1787, designed a new frame- 
work after much wrangling between rival 
_ interests and sections. 

_ The Constitution established a govern- 
‘ment of three separate and co-ordinate de- 
4 _partments—legislative, executive and ju- 
_ dicial—each endowed with adequate power, 
‘and each to serve as a check and balance 
m the others. Within its own sphere the 
“general government was supreme, and it 
exerted its will not through state officials, 
as under the Articles of Confederation, 
‘but immediately upon individuals. Direct 
opular representation was limited to the 
iousc of Representatives, the Senate being 
hosen by the legislatures (a system which 
‘lasted till 1913), the President designated 
by Electors (who in practice, however, 
quickly lost their deliberative function), 
1 the Supreme Court appointed by the 
ident and Senate for life. Opposed in 
ny states because of its centralizing and 
democratic features, the Constitution 
ventually won adoption on the assurance 
2 bill of rights would be added to pre- 
lu © federal interference with civil liber- 
es such as freedom of speech, the press 
religion. The first ten amendments, in 


ing the defects of the Confederation 
ment, strewed phrases through the 
ent that had contradictory implica- 
On the basis of the text it was pos- 
for equally honest men to maintain 
the states were more powerful than 
nation, or that the nation overtopped 
states. At one time or other nearly 
sgislature, given what it considered 
t provocation, asserted the right of 
‘ ification or secession. Short of such ex- 
t reme doctrines, controversy began almost 
i ediately over the question of whether 
Constitution should be construed 


pey to lessen it. 


gin ing to pay at par the national debt 
the war-incurred state debts and by 
ing @ United States Bank modeled 
on the Bank of England. These meas- 
especially the last, alarmed Jefferson, 
1 liberal and Washington’s Secre- 
OF State. Fearing that the legislation 

d build up a dangerous moneyed class, 
eda strict interpretation-of the Con- 


a 


y to enhance the national authority 


- and Britain’s attempts at counter-invasi 
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stitution in opposition to Hamilton’s lo 
construction views. The French Revolution. 
widened the breach, for the Jeffersonian 
Democrats applauded as an upsurge of — 
liberty what the Federalists dreaded as an 
irruption of chaos. But both men, knowing 
America’s defenseless state, backed Wash- — 

ington’s decision to maintain neutrality in 
France’s war with England. Returned to 
power under John Adams, the Federalists 
in 1798, however, declared naval hostili- 
ties against France and passed the Alien 
and Sedition Acts to muzzle opposition 
criticism. Though Adams, defying his party, 
prevented a full-scale war, he lost the elec- 
tion of 1800 to Jefferson. The Federalists 
never saw Office again. 


3. Democracy and Nationalism 


The farming interest, which Jefferson | 
deemed the bulwark of.free government, 
had steadily increased since the Revolu-— 
tion. As settlers trekked inland, new 
states joined the original thirteen: Ver- 
mont, Kentucky and Tennessee in the 
1790’s, with Ohio and others shortly to 
follow. Western pioneer life begot an in- 
tense individualism, fostered political and 
economic democracy, stimulated nation- 
alism. In the South, by contrast, Eli 
Whitney’s invention of the cotton gin in 
1793 opened the way for plantation agri- 
culture and Negro slavery to expand west- 
ward beyond the Mississippi. The growth 
of manufacturing in the Northeast intro- 
duced a third element into the scene. The 
rivalries of these sectional forces wove the 
principal strands of American history until 
the Civil War. Toward the mid-century the 
situation was further confused by the 
spread of manhood suffrage and a sudden 
mass immigration from Ireland and Ger- 
many. ‘ 

Jefferson inaugurated the “Virginia 
Dynasty,” his eight years giving way to 
two terms each of James Madison and 
James Monroe. He performed his greatest 
service by purchasing Louisiana from Na- — 
poleon in 1808, an act which, though vio- _ 
lating his constitutional scruples, carried 
the flag to the Rockies and vastly enlarged 
the agricultural domain. With France and 
England again locked in conflict, depreda- 
tions on American commerce gave constant 
provocation to war, but the peace-loving 
Jefferson applied economic sanctions in the 
form of an embargo keeping merchantmen 
at home. Such measures failed, however, 
and under Madison in 1812 Congress, — 
goaded by the Warhawks, mostly West- — 
erners, declared war on England. Unlike — 
France, she had compounded her offenses ‘aa 
by impressing American sailors and, more- — 
over, lay exposed to land attack in Canada. — 
But the assaults on Canada miscarrie 


with veterans freed by Napoleon’s def 
in, 1814 fared little better. Unhappily, if 


oo) ai 
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ee Jackson’s eetore at. ‘New Orleans 

on January 8, 1815, occurred two weeks 

_ too late to affect the Peace Treaty of 
Ghent, which settled none of the prewar 
disputes. 


Nevertheless the war experience greatly 
accelerated American nationalism. In 1816 
Congress enacted the first protective tariff 

-and chartered a new United States Bank 
on the model of Hamilton’s. In 1819 the 
country acquired the Gulf region from 
Spain, who chose to sell rather than have 
it seized. In 1823 the President, prompted 
by successful revolutions in Latin Amer- 
_ ica, proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine, warn- 
ing Europe to keep hands off this new area 
of freedom. 


Other events, however, prefigured grow- 
ing sectional discord. Opposition to admit- 
ting Missouri as a slave state was ended in 
1820 only by Congress’s agreeing that the 
rest of the Louisiana Purchase north of 
the parallel marking her southern bound- 

ary should be free soil. Successive tarifis 
alienated Southerners as class legislation 
discriminating against their welfare. Tu- 
tored by the astute South Carolinian,.John 
C. Calhoun, they refurbished the doctrine 
‘of state rights as defensive armor. John 
Quincy Adams’s administration (1825- 

_ 1829) did nothing to improve conditions, 
and the advent of his successor, Jackson, 
precipitated a crisis. 


Old Hickory, as indomitable in peace as 
in war, acted boldly against divisive tend- 
_ encies, whether from. the slavocracy or 
_ the money power. When South Carolina 
nullified the Tariff of 1832, he prepared 
for military action, whereupon the state 
accepted Congress’s olive branch of a lower 
scale of duties. He smote financial privilege 
by destroying the Second United States 
Bank, which wielded monopolistic control 
over the nation’s credit facilities. After 
eight years. Jackson’s lieutenant, Martin 
Van Buren, took over, but a business de- 
pression following the Panic of 1837 so 
_ discredited his administration that in 1840 
the Whigs uproariously elected William 
Henry Harrison in the famous log-cabin 
campaign. He died after a month in office, 
however, and the Whigs fared: hardly bet- 
ter with his unintended successor, John 
_ Tyler, whose strict-constructionist predi- 
lections foiled their plan to establish a 
third national bank. 


Within the free states these years wit- 
_ messed a ceaseless ferment of humanitarian 
- agitation: crusades for public education, 
‘temperance, prison reform, labor’s rights, 
‘women’s rights. Humane people, viewing 
slavery as an anachronism and a sin, 
formed organizations to urge its abolition. 
‘he moderate-minded, content with de- 
_ manding its exclusion from the territories, 
founded a series of unsuccessful parties, 
beginn ng with the election of 1840, ‘The 


_ cherished institution, found little good 


South, frightened by these threats to its 


any of the movements and regarded the 
restless North with mounting apprehen- 
sion, 


4. Sectional Conflict 


Western expansionist zeal plus: 
Southern desire for more slave territor’ 
elected James K. Polk over his Whig 
rival, Henry Clay, in 1844: When the ou 
going Congress executed the Democratic © 
pledge to annex Texas, Polk proceeded % 
high-pressure England into partitioni 
the jointly held Oregon country at 
forty-ninth parallel, and in 1846, w 
that was still under way, contrived a 
with Mexico to acquire California | 
the territory eastward to Texas. Amer 
forces quickly overran northern Mex 
and California, but a fiercely contested 
march from Veracruz through the mow 
tains to Mexico City proved necessary 
fore Polk achieved his goal in the Tr 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo early in 1848. — 


The conquests approximately complet } 
the present continental boundaries. The 
immediate effect, however, was to arou 
sectional dissention over the questio: 
slavery in the new Southwest. Zacha 
Taylor, elected by the Whigs in 1848, di 
in office after sixteen months, leaving t 
crisis in the lap of Millard Fillmo 


as a free state, left slavery in Utah 
New Mexico territories to future 
determination, and disposed of othe: 
putes. But the settlement soon | ti 


cratic succes SSOrs, Franklin Pierce 
James Buchanan, supported pro-Southe 
policies. 
The Kansas-Nebraska Act of 18 18 
authorizing slavery by “popular _sover- 
eignty” in the country just west of M. 


promise. Guerrilla warfare followed | 
sas, while in the free states the 0 
antislavery elements joined with a de 
publican party. The Republicans Ki 
that slavery be kept out of all fec ral t 


Congress operated like a war 0. 
convincing each side that the oth 
plotting its ruin. John Brown's ins 
tempt in 1859 to incite a servile 

tion merely poured oil on the flames 
the Republicans in 1860 elected Aoraha 
Lincoln over a divided Democratic PPOs 
tion, eleven slave states, appealin 

state-rights principles, seceded and 
lished the Confederate States of “Ameri 
For the hostilities thet ensued, — 
North: possessed the long-run HOGNG 


power, but before these could come into 
play, the South hoped to win by military 
rowess and perhaps by the intervention 
of England, which needed Southern cot- 
on. England, however, never went quite so 
ar, and the Southern authorities failed 
“also to. reckon with the inspired leadership 
f President Lincoln, who taught his peo- 
ple that the preservation of the Union 
involved not only their country’s future 
but the democratic hope everywhere. While 
the North went about establishing a block- 

ade by sea, the Confederates under Robert 
_E. Lee brilliantly repulsed repeated land 


attacks on their capital, Richmond, and 
~ countered with battles on Northern soil 
Pat: Antietam in 1862 and Gettysburg in 
1863. But in the west they steadily lost 
ground until the Union forces late in 1864 
‘swept around the southern tip of the 
n 1ountains into Lee’s rear and, by a pin- 
cers movement with Ulysses S. Grant be- 
fore’ Richmond, brought final defeat the 
wing April. As soon as military for- 
S favored, Lincoln under his war pow- 


e Thirteenth Amendment in 1865 uni- 
alized the decree. America at long last 


ration of Independence. 


ven prior to his re-election in 1864, 
in “with malice toward none” an- 
aced a plan to ease the return of the 
ern states to their former place in 
Mion; but before much could be 
lished, his assassination in April, 
rought into office Andrew John- 
o shared his views of reconstruc- 


rule upon the South, impeached 
st ousted the President, and ex- 
ification of the Fourteenth and 
th Amendments before readmitting 


, the Republicans were changing 

humanitarian party to one of con- 
ive business. The war gave an im- 
2 timulus to ecouomic life, speeding 
\s struction of railways, the exploita- 
‘minerals and other resources, the 
ext ment of large-scale manufacturing, 

accumulation of wealth, and bringing 


f superior economic resources and man 


governed the country almost uninte! 
ruptedly for the rest of the century, put- 
ting successively into office Grant (for 
eight years), Rutherford B. Hayes, James ‘ 
A. Garfield, Chester A. Arthur (for Gar- — 
field’s unexpired term), Benjamin Harrison 
and William McKinley (for two terms). 
In the Hayes-Tilden election of 1876, 
however, the Republicans nearly came to — 
grief, partly because of revelations of 
widespread graft in Grant’s second ad- 
ministration, and partly because of dis- — 
puted electoral returns from the surviving 
carpetbag states. A special commission, 
created by Congress, decided for Hayes by 
a strictly partisan vote. The Democrats 
actually won eight years later, the voters 
preferring Grover Cleveland to James G. 
Blaine, whom they suspected of political 
corruption. Cleveland, though defeated in ~ 
1888, triumphed again in 1892 largely be- 
cause the Republicans had claimed too 
much for the beneficence of tariff protec- 
tion. The Republicans avoided other dis- 
asters by harping upon Democratic dis- 
loyalty during the Civil War (“waving the 
bloody shirt”) and by catering to the 
Northern veterans’ vote with generous pen- 
sions. 
Conservative Republicanism met its 
principal difficulties in Congress, where the 
Western members, supported usually by 
Southern Democrats, uneasily resisted 
capitalistic domination. The Farther West, 
peopling rapidly after the war, gave a fresh 
dimension to the nation. Thanks to the at- — 
tractions of precious minerals, cattle rais- 
ing and free homesteads, this last frontier 
yielded steadily to settled communities, ~ 
and between 1876 and 1896 eight addi- 
tional states entered the Union. A’ new — 
sectionalism emerged in politics, for West- 
ern needs and aspirations differed at many 
points from those of the East. The wage 
earners, too, feared the growing power of 
Big Business, but despite mounting num- 
bers they lacked political representation 
and hence concentrated on trade-union ~ 
methods, forming the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in 1881. The two depression 
periods produced violent strikes and up- — 
heavals. Labor, however, prevailed upon 
Congress to place restraints on immigra- 
tion in order to discourage competition *y 
underpaid workers, especially from Bou 
ern and Eastern Europe. ' 
Legislative struggles nearly always 
pivoted on issues affecting the new indus- — 
trial order. The problem of greenback in= 
flation, arising from the war, was finally — 
settled to Eastern satisfaction by the Re- 
sumption Act of 1875. The drive for higher — 
and yet higher protection succeeded with . 
occasional reverses until the Dingley f 
Tariff in 1897 set a record. Congress un 5 
Western pressure took ineffective steps 
1887 and 1890 to regulate railways 
business combinations, and it made 
early concessions also to the Weste 
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mand for free! siyent Dede the Panic of 
1893, however, Cleveland induced Congress 
to stop the inflation; and after the silver- 
ites, capturing the Democratic convention 
in 1896, failed to elect their nominee, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, the Republicans re- 
duced silver to a minor coin and com- 
mitted the country to the gold standard. 
Foreign relations reflected similar tend- 
encies, for the expanding industrial sys- 
tem demanded new markets, openings for 
‘investment and sources of raw materials. 
Cleveland withstood imperialistic senti- 
ment, and in 1898 the McKinley adminis- 
tration intervened in the Cuban insurrec- 
-tion under the whip of popular anger at 
Spanish methods of repression and the ex- 
plosion of the battleship Maine in Havana 
Harbor. Spain was quickly routed not only 
in the West Indies but also in her pos- 
sessions off Asia. Though the “splendid lit- 
tle war” was prompted less by Wall Street 
‘than by a superheated sensational press, 
‘it bore fruit in the annexation of Puerto 
Rico, the Philippines and Guam, and 
brought businessmen further advantages 
through the quasi protectorate imposed 
on Cuba (later extended to other Carib- 
‘bean countries). About the same time 
Hawaii and American Samoa were acquired, 
and Secretary of State John Hay’s “open 
door’’ policy promised a growing trade with 
China. Theodore Roosevelt, raised to the 
presidency by McKinley’s assassination in 
September, 1901, further advanced the 
cause by abetting a revolution against Co- 
lombia, thereby assuring the construction 
of the Panama Canal and much shorter 
distances within the colonial empire. 


_ In domestic politics, however, Roosevelt 
aligned himself with the rising sentiment 
against business-dominated government, 
preaching with gusto the doctrine of the 
“square deal,” and in his seven years 
breaking ground for later and more sub- 
stantial advances. Despite party reaction- 
aries he put teeth into the enforcement of 
he Antitrust Act of 1890, bullied Congress 
into tightening control , over railroads 
‘and industrial monopolies, and initiated 
measures for conserving the nation’s 
natural resources. William Howard Taft, 
his choice as successor, quietly pursued 
similar policies; but Taft’s endorsement 
of the steep Payne-Aldrich Tariff to- 
gether with other missteps so embittered 
the reformers that, failing to prevent his 
renomination in 1912, they organized the 
Progressive party to run their idol “Teddy” 
again. The Democrats, facing a iivided op- 
position, elected their candidate, Woodrow 
Wilson. 
Superbly endowed intellectually, and 
ifted with Jefferson’s power, to express 
mocratic aspirations, Wilson proceeded 
magisterial authority to climax the 
rr efforts at reform. The Underwood 
eerie the lowest rates since the 
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‘taking over the railways, and regiment: 


‘by the Republicans in 1920, cal 


rs vies 


Civil War; the Federal Reserve Act super- 
seded an outworn national banking sys- 
tem; and the Clayton Act created tho Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to stop “unfair 
methods of competition.” Two other meas-— 
ures, launched by popular demand during 
World War I, involved changes in the Con- 
stitution. The Eighteenth Amendment in 
1920 enacted national prohibition, which — 
ran its stormy course in thirteen years and — 
required the Twenty-first for its undoing 
The Nineteenth Amendment (1920) ex- 
tended to all women the suffrage which in 

some states they already possessed. ’ 


6. World War and After 


With America a neutral in 1914 whe 
the European struggle began, the admi 
istration’s chief energies turned to the 
protection of maritime rights. Wilson an¢ 
his countrymen, hating war and traditio 
ally isolationist, only gradually perceived 
the threat to national security if a mili- © 
taristic Germany should supplant Britain 
as mistress of the Atlantic; but Berlin Le: 
revival of ruthless submarine operation : 
few months after Wilson’s second elect 
clarified men’s minds. Congress, stirred by — 
his appeal that “The world must be made 
safe for democracy,” declared war on April 
6, 1917. The government, racing aga 
time, swiftly put the nation on a ba’ 
footing, enacting universal conscrip LOL 
industry, labor and agriculture. It wai 
country’s introduction to total war. In 


* eral John J. Pershing helped repuls 


September shared in the mighty M 
Argonne counteroffensive, which a as 
struggle on November 11. Harte; 


tlement he had earlier outlined 
Fourteen Points, but gained principally hi 3 
proposal of a League of Nations, wh 
saw as a sort of continuing peace 
ence. At home the Republican-co 
Senate, é 
ment, completed his rout, for when ‘ 
spurned efforts to amend the treaty, t 


rejected it by a minority vote. T 
was turning from wartime idealis 
Warren G. Harding, overwhelming}; 


malcy.” Disclosures of cornuee 
government circles 
death, elevating Calvin Coolidge 


League, nevertheless co-operated with ¢ 
of its minor activities and, on their 
concluded a number of collective 
for temporary naval disarmamen 
outlawry of war. . ny 
1 Ome sacrsaptd ly soils 
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These part-way steps were offset, how- 
ever, by an upsurge of economic national- 
ism: a skyward trend of protective duties, 
a relaxing of controls over giant corpora- 
_ tions, and a quota limitation on European 
immigration. “Rugged individualism” pro- 
_ duced tho dizziest prosperity the country 
had ever known, only to collapse in 1929 
into the worst depression ever known. 
Hoover, striving vainly to repair the dam- 
age, met abject defeat in 1932 at the hands 
of the socially minded Franklin D. Roose- 
; velt, who pledged a “new deal’ by the 
_ Democrats. Under Roosevelt’s thrilling 
‘s leadership Congress, casting precedent to 
the winds, voted billions for relief, “primed 
e pump” of business and agriculture to 
sten recovery, and inaugurated long- 
nge reforms to increase foreign trade 
hrough reciprocal tariff reductions, reor- 
nize banking practices, safeguard trade- 
ion activities, guarantee minimum 
_ wages, destroy electrical holding companies, 
and provide for social insurance and a 
government-planned development of the 
ennessee Valley. 


ae 194G. Relations with other parts 
the world, however, posed increasing 
Ooblems. As the Axis dictators and their 
: partner, Japan, began overrun- 
weaker peoples, Congress under iso- 

% influences directed Roosevelt, 


ae up arms against Nazi aggression. 
subjugation of France the follow- 
e emboldened Roosevelt to more 
we for crippled England now 
defended the Atlantic from totali- 
8 omination. Congress at his behest 
ast sums for rearmament and 
peacetime conscription, and Roose- 
vithout consulting Congress, gave 
i fifty destroyers in exchange for a 
f naval bases off North America. 


30 lations, mostly Republicans, de- 
2 oosevelt’s ‘“warmongering,” while 
S clinging to measures “short of 
ressed insistently the gathering 
to the American way of life—to 
dom of speech, freedom of worship, 
dom from want and freedom from fear. 
ople responded by choosing him in 
their first third-term President. 
1941, he secured adoption of the 
-lease plan and soon began using the 
O safeguard the suppliesien route, 


p Information Plea 


Before snneeers reached a crisis, ‘the Japa: 
nese war lords, irked by America’s stiffen. 
ing attitude toward their own conquest 
and gambling upon an Axis victory in ~ 
Europe, treacherously attacked Pearl Har- — 
bor on December 7, clearing the way for 
the seizure of Guam, the Philippines and 
two of the Aleutians, as well as many. 
Dutch and British holdings. Within four 
days Germany and Italy declared war 
against the United States. 

America quickly girded herself for the 
mightiest struggle in history, Enlarging 
upon Wilson’s wartime methods, the gov= 
ernment completely reorganized the na- 
tional economy for-an unparalleled output 
of arms and food. By summer, sea, land 
and air forces were attacking the enemy 
all over the globe. In May, 1943, after bit- 
ter fighting, Anglo-American armies ex- 
pelled the Axis from North Africa, then 
invaded southern Italy and forced the ~ 
government’s submission in September, 
though the Nazis there kept up the fight. 
Landing in Normandy in June, 1944, the 
Allies under Dwight D. Hisenhower’s su- 
preme command battered their way 
through France and across the Rhine, 
while the Russians pounded the Nazis — 
from the east. On May 7, 1945, Germany 
unconditionally surrendered. The Pacific 
war was no less desperately contested; but 
the Allies, based on Australia, slowly won 
control of the sea and, pressing onward 
from island to island, hastened Japan’s 
unconditional surrender on August 14, 
1945, by loosing the atomic bomb and by 
Soviet Russia’s last-minute entry into the — 
conflict. 


World War II was at an end, but wine 
would be the nature of the peace? The ~ 
Atlantic Charter, signed in August, 1941, by © 
Roosevelt and Churchill and later agreed — 
to by all the Allies, pledged them against 
“agerandizement, territorial or other,” but — 
subsequent conferences by the major pow- 
ers—at Cairo, Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam and 
els. vhere—foreshadowed a different out- 
come. Russia in particular demanded sub- 
stantial territorial advantages. In July, 
1946, the Allies gathered at Paris to draw — 
up terms for Italy and the Axis satellites: — 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. 
Germany and Japan, under armed occupa- ~ 
tion, were reserved for later handling. 


Without waiting for final military vic- 
tory, fifty countries, at Roosevelt’s initia-_ 
tive and with bipartisan support in 
America, had set up a successor to the _ 
League: the United Nations. Roosevelt, ¥ 
elected a fourth time in 1944, died sud- — 
denly on April 12, 1945, several weeks too 4 
soon to assist in framing the charter at 
San Francisco. 

His successor, Harry S. Truman, ur 
a broadened. New Deal under the 
Fair Deal but met with limited suce 
partly. because of a. eoglion: (ot cep 


eer 


‘partly because of mounting world crises. 
lis tax program, accentuated by growing 
National-defense requirements, was con- 
siderably altered; and his labor program 
‘was defeated by the enactment, over his 
veto, of the Tait-Hartley law. In spite of 
strong Republican opposition, the rise of 
a States’ Rights ‘Democratic party in the 
‘South, and poll predictions of certain de- 
feat, Truman was the people’s choice in 
1948. The Twenty-second Amendment, rat- 
ified during his second administration and 
limiting Presidents to two terms or ten 
-yearc, did not apply to him. 
a Domestic affairs became secondary to in- 
creasingly acute world problems involying 
communism. As more nations came under 
Soviet domination, the concept of “One 
World” dimmed. A new policy, designed 
to contain communism within its existing 
Mmits and to prevent its spread by aggres- 
‘sion, was evolved. Under this, the United 


States gave military and economic aid to— 


Greece and Turkey, implemented the Mar- 
‘shall Plan with billions of dollars to speed 
“European recovery and to halt the growth 
of communism, fostered the regeneration 
of Western Germany, negotiated the North 
Atlantic Defense Pact, and assisted West- 
ern Europe militarily. When Tito and 
Yugoslavia broke with the U.S.S.R. and the 


Definitions ¥e 


Bicameral System—That form of govern- 
“ment which consists of two separate houses 
or chambers in which the concurrence of 
both is necessary to the enactment of legis- 
lation. Adopted to act as a check upon 
hasty or ill-considered legislation. 


Bloc—Originally a French term meaning 

‘mass and adopted in America to apply te 

a group of Congressmen who band together 

he party allegiances for a common 
cause. The most popularized bloc in Amer- 
ica is the Agricultural Bloc. 


Cloture (or closure)—A means of put- 
‘ting a stop to “filibustering” in which a 
two-thirds yote by the Senate followed by 
i petition of at least 16 members limits 
ebate upon 2 bili to one hour and forces 
eae an early vote. 
dark Horse—The emergence of a politically 
known figure in a closely contested 
nomination to receive the laurels. Some 
famous dark horses were Polk, Harding 


yiplomatic Immunity—The exemption of 
, foreign diplomat, his staff and premi- 
ses, from civil suit, arrest, taxation, search 


‘toral districts to insure the majority 
| for the party in power. The term 
‘uption of 1 district which had the 


ans and Sonahers Democrats te agrees 


‘ cessful Anglo-American Airlift. It backe 


rymander—A. practice of laying out’ 


Cominform, the United eee rendered 
economieé aid. : 

In advancing its policies poth petore and — 
after these American-sponsored measures, 2 
Moscow embarked upon the Cold War. Its 
blockade of Berlin necessitated the suc 


Communist activities in European coun- 
tries, nursed rebellions in Asia and sabo 
taged the United Nations by its use of th 
veto. A peak of its offensive was reached — 
when it supported North Korea and Red 
China with arms in their invasion 
South Korea. This action caused the - 
United States to co- -operate with the 


World. War II bipartisan foreign poli 
attacked the State Department and Secre- 
tary Dean Acheson, and seized upon Tree 
man’s recall of MacArthur for insubor 
nation as the occasion for a senato 
investigation of Far Eastern policy. 
During the tense period of the Cold W 
American Communist-party leaders we 
convicted of conspiring against the Unit 
States, and several persons were fount 
guilty of supplying Russia with ato 
bomb secrets. ; 


appearance of a salamander but whic 
called after the name of the then ‘Gove 
nor Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts Be 
1812, 


Proportional Representation—A system 
minority representation in proportion 
the relative strength of a group. 
indicate their choice by number in 
of preference in such a manner th 
party gets approximately the sam 
portion of legislators as their part 
bears to the total vote cast. 


Recall—A procedure for the remoy, 
a@ public official from his office by a 
of the people, and usually only aft 
has served at least six months of his o 


Referendum—The process of subm 
to the people for vote any change in th 
Constitution, whether it be of th 
or the Nation. 


Senatorial Courtesy—A tacit agr 
between the members of the Se 
follow the lead of thosc Senators rep 
ing the State in approvals or disap 
of Presidential nominations for vac: 
sitions. The rule is Gh applied % 
positions. 


Unicameral—Pertaining to. a 1 
body that has only one body. in the U n 
States the only State that operates u 

the Unicameral system ir Nebr aska en 


Selection of Delegates 


OT A WORD APPEARS IN THE CON- 
stitution about nominating a candi- 
_ date for ‘President, but hardly has one 
Chief Executive been inaugurated before 
_ the country begins its great national guess- 
ing game—who are likely to be the candi- 
dates by the time of the next. presidential 
- election? 
Actually the eventual choice of a candi- 
_ date involves ponderous machinery. First, 
at full dress meetings some months be- 
; fore, the national committees decide the 
time and place of the conventions. Before 
1e conventions ‘meet each party selects 
legates from every state and_ territory. 


‘he Democrats allow each state twice as 
y delegates as the state has senators 
representatives; the party has allowed 
r additional delegates from each state 
lat went Democratic in the election of 
: 944, The Democrats also allow six dele- 
gates each to Puerto Rico, the District of 
i mbia, Alaska, Hawaii and the Canal 
y and two to the Virgin Islands. 


ie Republicans allot each state four 
legates- -at-large and two each for each 
esentative-at-large, as well as three 
nal delegates if the state went Re- 
ican in the previous presidential or 
orial election. In addition, each con- 
nal district within the state that 


jon is permitted a delegate, with an 
litional | delegate if that district cast 
0,000 votes. The Republicans further allot 
elegates to Puerto Rico and three to 
District of Columbia; Alaska and Ha- 
wees get three delegates plus two if 


party provides for the selection of 
1 number. of alternates to serve in 


chosen differently in different states, 
by party primary but in some cases 
ty conventions. 


is. Senicen, usually to deliver the 
keynote speech. After a credentials 


he platform committee. 
2 aire or fourth day, presidential 


° Hing, ean alphabetically by voice 
. ins) after all nominations have 


HOW A PRESIDENT IS ELECTED 


,000 Republican votes at the last_ 


Information . p ea Aime 


been made and seconded. A simple majori 
is required in each party, although. thi 
may require many ballots. Then, the vice — 
presidential candidate is selected; he must 
come from a different state, since electors 
must vote for a President or a Vice Presi- 
dent (either one) not a resident of his own 
state. A President and Vice President must 
not come from one state. 


The Electoral College 


The next step in the process is the 
nomination of electors in each state, ac- 
cording to its laws. These electors must not — 
be federal office holders. In the November 
election, the voters cast their votes for 
electors, not for President. In some states, 
the ballots include only the names of the 
presidential and vice- presidential candi- 
dates; in others, they include only names 
of the electors. Nowadays, it is rare for 
electors to be split between parties. The 
last such occurrence was in Tennessee in 
1948; the last before that, in West Virginia — 
in 1916. On three occasions (1824, 1876 and — 
1888), the candidate with the largest pop- — 
ular vote failed to obtain an electoral- 
vote majority. 


Each state has as many electors as it has 
United States Senators and members. of 
the House of Representatives. There are 
96 Senators and 435 Representatives, a total 
of 531 electoral votes, of which 266 are 
needed to win. 


On the first Monday after the second © 
Wednesday in December, the electors. cast 
their votes in their respective state capi- 
tols. Constitutionally they may vote for 
someone other than the party candidate 
but practically they cannot since they are 
pledged to one party and its candidate on 
the ballot. Should the presidential or vice — 
presidential candidate die during the in- 
terval between the November popular vote 
and the December meetings, new choices 
may be made to fill the tickets by the 
national committees or by conventions © 
called by them. The votes of the electors, 
certified by the states, are sent to Congress 
where the President of the Senate opens ~ 
the certificates and has them counted in — 
the presence of both Houses in January. 
The new President is inaugurated at noon — 
on January 20. : 


Should no candidate receivo a majenieni 
of the electoral vote for President, the 
House of Representatives chooses a Presi- — 
dent from among the three highest candi- 
dates, voting, not as individuals, but as 
states, with a majority (now 25) needed 1 
elect. Should no vice presidential candidé 
obtain the majority, che Senate, vo 
as individuals, enor from the hi 
two. tii oad ‘SD an 


Gass Where held Nominated Mc Viotaise 
R Philadelphia John C. Frémont 620... 
D Cincinnati James Buchanan 296 
R Chicago © Abraham Lincoln 864. Sm 
D Charleston & Baltimore S. A. Douglas 181 fies 
R_ Baltimore Abraham Lincoln Unprimous 
D_ Chicago Geo. B. McClellan 202%, 
R Chicago U. S. Grant Oneninoln 
D New York City Horatio Seymour Unanimoui 
R_‘~Philadeiphia U. S. Grant Unanimous, 
D_ Baltimore Horace Greeley 688 
R Cincinnati R. B. Hayes 384 
iD St. Louis S. J. Tilden 508 
R_ Chicago J. A. Garfield 399 
D_ Cincinnati W. S. Hancock TO50\ ae 
R_ Chicago J. G. Blaine 5412 Ss 
D_ Chicago Grover Cleveland 683)io ae 
R Chicago Benjamin Harrison 544 
D_ St. Louis Grover Cleveland 
R Minneapolis Benjamin Harrison 
D Chicago Grover Cleveland 
R St. Louis William McKinley 
D_ Chicago William J. Bryan 
R Philadelphia William McKinley 
D_ Kansas City William J. Bryan 
R_ Chicago Theodore Roosevelt 
D_ St. Louis Alton B. Parker 
R. Chicago William H. Taft 
D Denver William J. Bryan 
R_ Chicago William H. Taft 
D Baltimore Woodrow Wilson 
~ R- Chicago Charles E. Hughes 
R St. Louis Woodrow Wilson 
R_ Chicago Warren G. Harding 
DBD San Francisco James M. Cox 
R Cleveland - Calvin Coolidge 
D New York City John W. Davis 
R Kansas City Herbert Hoover 
D Houston Alfred E. Smith 
R_ Chicago Herbert Hoover 
D_ Chicago F.. D. Roosevelt 
R_ Cleveland Alfred M. Landon 
D Philadelphia F. D. Roosevelt 
R_ Philadelphia Wendell L. Willkie 
D_ Chicago F. D. Roosevelt 
R_ Chicago Thomas E. Dewey 
D Chicago F. D. Roosevelt 
R Philadelphia Thomas E. Dewey. 
D_=Philadelphia Harry S. Truman 
Ju : (ft) Birmingham J. Strom Thurmond 
July 22, P Philadelphia Henry A. Wallace 


.S.N ational Conventions Since 1856 


P 
‘  * In session until July 10, 1924. + Nominated on 103d bailot. }t States’ Rights delegates from 13 Sou 
= 


Earlier Conventions 


a , Congressional caucus. The first national Up to the disappearance of ae 
minating convention in American history party after its bad defeat in 1852, 
s held by the Antimasonic party on Sept. conventions were held in Harris 
1831, in Baltimore. On Dec. 12 of the in 1839, in Baltimore in 1844 an 
ame year, the National Republican party in Philadelphia in 1848; none w: 
vhich was to become the Whig varty about 1836; instead regional meetings plac 
334) held a national convention in Balti- anti-Jacksonian candidates on the 
ore and nominated Clay and Sergeant. On Other Democratic conventions w 
, 1832, the Democratic party held a in Baltimore in 1835, thay (1844, 
Seen tion in Boltamore’ to momi- (1852. vaowaiy ae) 


Presidential Elections, 1789. to 1948 


e The Constitution does not provide for the popular election of either the President or Vice President. It me 
ites that they shall be chesen by electors who shall be chosen in a manner prescribed by the state legislatures. 
_ No set of popular vote returns is complete or entirely significant until 1872, because that was the first election 
hich ali electors were chosen ky popular vote. By referring to the returns in 1876 and 1888, it can be seen that « 
didate with the greatest popular vote is not necessarily elected. ; 


Presidential 
_ candidates 


Electoral 
Party vote — 


Federalist 71 
Dem.-Rep. 68 © 
Federalist 59.25 


Electoral 
vote 


Presidential 
candidates 


John Adams 
Thomas Jefferson 
Thomas Pinckney 


Year 


1796+ 


Party 


(no party) 69 
(no party) 34 


George Washington 
John Adams 
Scattering 


hte 


¥ For the original method of electing the President and the Vice President, see Article II, Section 1, of the Consti- 


| Votes not cast 
George Washington 

| John Adams 
George Clinton 
Thomas Jefferson 


| Aaron Burr 


Votes not cast 


(no party) 35 


Federalist 
Federalist 
Anti-Federalist 
Anti-Federalist 
Anti-Federalist 


8 


132 
77 
50 


4 
1 
6 


18002 


Aaron Burr 
Scattering 


Aaron Burr 
John Adams 


Charles C. Pinckney 


John Jay 


ihomas Jefferson 


Dem.-Rep. 


Dem.-Rep. 
Dem.-Rep. 


Federalist 
Federalist 
Federalist 


30 
48 
73 
73 
65 

64 
1 


- 2Only 10 states participated in the election. The New York legislature chose no electors, and North Carolina. 


fe d Rhode Island had not yet ratified the Constitution. 


3 As Jefferson and Burr were tied, the ‘House of Representa- 


es chose the eons In a vote by states, 10 votes were cast for Jefferson and 4 for, Burr, Two votes were not 


_ Presidential 
_~ candidates 


Charles C. Pinckney i ; ae 4 


| James Madison 
| Charles C. Pinckney 


| George Clinton 
| Votes not cast 


f James Madison 


| De Witt Clinton 


ae 


| Votes not cast 


| Rufus King 
Votes not cast 


James Monroe 
Quincy Adams 


ohn Quincy Adams 


“Wartia\ Van Buren 
William H. Harrison 
| Hugh L. White 

iel Webster 
JW: Wane ' 


. Party 


Dem.-Rep. 
Federalist 
Dem.-Rep. 
Federalist 
Dem.-Rep. 


Dem.-Rep. 
Federalist 


Dem.-Rep. 
Federalist 


Dem.-Rep. 
Ind. (no party) 


(no party) 
(no party) 
(no party) 
(no party) 


Democratic 
Natl. Rep. 


Democratic 
Natl. Rep. 
Ind. (no party) 


_ Antimasonic 


Democratic 
Whig 

| Whig 
Whig. 


Ind. (no_party) 


Electoral 
vote 
162° 
14 


122 
47 


Vice-presidential 
candidates 


Georg? Clinton 
Rufus King 


George Clinton 
Rufus King 
John Langdon 
James Madison 
James Monroe 
Votes not cast 


Elbridge Gerry 
Jared Ingersoll 
Votes not cast 


Daniel D. Tompkins 
John E. Howard 
James Ross 

John Marshall 
Robert G. Harper 
Votes not cast 


Daniel D. Tompkins 
Richard Stockton 
Daniel Rodney 
Richard Rush 
Robert G. Harper 
Votes not cast 


John C. Cai:.oun 
Nathan Sanford 
Nathaniel Macon 
Andrew Jackson 
Martin Van Buren 
Henry Clay 

Votes not cast 


John C. Calhoun 
Richard Rush 
William Smith_ 


Martin Van Buren 
John Sergeant 
Henry Lee 

Amos Ellmaker 
William Wilkins 
Votes not cast 


Richard M. Johnson 
Francis Granger 
John Tyler 
William Smith 


Party 


Dem.-Rep. 
Federalist 


Dem.-Rep. 
Federalist 
Ind. (no party) 
Dem.-Rep. 
Dem.-Rep. 


Dem.-Rep. 
Federalist 


Dem.-Rep. 
Federalist 
Ind. (no party) 
Federalist 
Ind. (no party) 


Dem.-Rep. 

Ind. (no party) 
Ind. (no party) 
Ind. (no party) 
Ind. (no party) 


(no party) 
(no party) 
(no party) 
(no party) 
(no party) 
(no party) 


Democratic 


Natl. Rep. 


Democratic 


Democratic 
Natl. Rep. 

Ind. (no party) 
Antimasonic 
Ind. (no party) 


Democratic | 
Whig 
Democratic — 


Ind. (no party), 


Electoral 
vote 


| thomas Jefferson - 2 - ; 


162 
14 


113 


47 


: 


34 0 | Witiam i. Harrisons — 


Martin Van Buren 


James K. Polk 
Henry Clay 
Zachary Tayloré 
Lewis Cass 


Franklin Pierce 
Winfield Scott 


James Buchanan 


John C. Frémont 
Millard Fillmore 
Abraham Lincoln 
John C. Breckinridge 
John Bell 
x Stephen A. Douglas 
1864 | Abraham Lincoln’ 
George B. McClellan 
~ 1868 | Ulysses S. Grant 
; Horatio Seymour 
Votes not counted? 


1 The first election in which the electors voted for President and Vice President on separate ballots. (See Amenam 
xi to the Constitution.) *2 As no candidate had an electoral-vote majority, the House of Representatives chose ‘ 
President from the first three. In a yote by states, 13 votes were cast for Adams, 7 for Jackson, and 4 for Crawfor 
The Antimasonic party, on Sept. 26, 1831, wag the first party to hold a nominating convention to choose candi 
4 As Johnson did not have an electoral-vote majority, the Senate chose lait 33- 

1841, and Tyler succeeded him ADI 


Presidential 
candidates 


Ulysses S. Grant 
Horace Greeley 


B. Gratz Brown 
Charles J. Jenkins 
David Davis 

| Votes not counted 


Rutherford B. Hayes 
Samuel J. Tilden 
Peter Cooper 


James A. Garfield4 
Winfield S. Hancock 
James B. Weaver 


Grover Cleveland 
James G. Blaine 
Benjamin F. Butler 
John P. St. John 


Benjamin Harrison 
Grover Cleveland 
Clinton B. Fisk. 
Alson J. Streeter 


Grover Cleveland 
Benjamin Harrison 
James B. Weaver 
John Bidweil 


William McKinley © 
William J. Bryan 


| John M. Palmer 
| Joshua Levering - 


lor President and Vice President. 
ver Granger, the others being iegally out of the race. 
6 Taylor died July 9, 1850, and Fillmore succeeded him July 10. 
died Apr. 15, 1865, and Johnson succeeded him the same day. 


Thomas A. Hendricks 


Party 
~ Whig 
Democratic 


Democratic 


Whig 

Whig 
Democratic 
Democratic 
Whig 
Democratic 
Republican 
American? 


Republican 
Democratic 
Const. Union 
Democratic 


Republican 
Democratic 


Republican 
Democratic 


Party 


Ropebiionn 


Dem., Liberal Rep. 


Democratic 


Dem., Liberal Rep. 


Democratic 
Democratic 


Republican 
Democratic 
Greenback 


Republican 
Democratic 
Greenback 


Democratic 
Republican 
Greenback 
Prohibition 


‘Republican 
Democratic 
Prohibition 
Union Labor 


Democratic 
Republican 
People’s® 

Prohibition 


Republican 
Dem., People’s’ 


Natl. Dem. 
Prohibition 


Electoral 
vote 


234 
60 


170 
105 
163 
127 
254 

42 


174, 


114 
8 


180 
72 
39 
12 


212 


VANS 


214 
80 
23 


Vice-presidential 
candidates 
John Tyler 
Richard M. Johnson 


L. W. Tazewell 
James K. Polk 


George M. Dallas 
Theo. Frelinghuysen 


_ Millard Fillmore 


5 Harrison died Apr. 4. 


William 0. Butler 


William R. King 
William A. Graham 


John C. Breckinridge 
William L. Dayton 
A. J. Donelson 


Hannibal Hamlin 
Joseph Lane 
Edward Everett 
H. V. Johnson 


Andrew Johnson 
G. H. Pendleton 
Schuyler Colfax 
Francis 'P. Blair, Jr. 
Votes not counted? 


Party vote — 


Whig 7 poe 
Democratic 48 © 
Ind. (no party) : 
Democratic 
Democratic 170 
Whig zeit 
Whig 
Democratic ~ joer 
Democratic 
Whig 
Democratic f 
Republican eee 
American? +33) 
Republican 
Democratic 
Const. Union 
Democratic 


Republican 
Democratic 
Republican 
Democratic 


7 Also known as the Know-Nothing party. 
§ 23 Southern electoral votes were 5 ae C 


Electoral 


vote 


Popular 
vote! 


3,597,132 
2,834,125 


4,033,768 
4,285,992 
81,737 


4,449,053 
4,442,035 
308,578 


4,911,017 ~ 

4,848,334 
175,370 
150,369 


5,440,216 
5,538,233 
249,506 
146,935 


5,556,918 
5,176,108 
1,041,028 

264,133 


7,035,638 
6,467,946 


133,148 
_ 132,007 


Vice-presidential can 
' dates and party ~ 


Henry Wilson—R 
B. Gratz Brown—D, L 
Scattering—(19) 
Votes not counted—(1 


Thomas A. Hendrick - 
‘Samuel F. Cary—G 


John A. Logan—R 4 
A.M, West—G = 
William Daniel—P ay 


Adlai E. Stevenso! —D 
Whitelaw Reid— 


Presidential 
candidates 


William McKinley’ 
William J. Bryan 
John G. Woolley 
Eugene V. Debs 


Theodore Roosevelt 
Alton B. Parker 
Eugene V. Debs 
Silas C. Swallow 
Thomas E. Watson 


William H. Taft — 
William J. Bryan 

| Eugene V. Debs 
Eugene W. Chafin 
Thomas L. Hisgen 


Woodrow Wilson 
Theodore Roosevelt 
William H. Taft 
Eugene V. Debs 
Eugene W. Chafin 


Woodrow Wilson 
Charles E. Hughes 
A. L. Benson 

| J. Frank Hanly 


’ Warren G. Harding® 
- | James M. Cox 
Eugene V. Debs 
P. P. Christensen 
Aaron S. Watkins 


| Calvin Coolidge 
John W. Davis 
Robert M.-LaFollette 


Party 


. Inform 


4 Popular 


vote 


Republican- 


Dem., People’s’ 
Prohibition 
Social Democratic 


Republican 
Democratic 
Socialist 
Prohibition 
People’s 
Republican 
Democratic 
Socialist 
Prohibition 
Independence 


Democratic 
Progressive 
Republican 
Socialist 

Prohibition 


Democratic 
Republican 
Socialist 

Prohibition 


Republican 
Democratic 

Socialist 
Farmer-Labor 
Prohibition ° 
Republican 
Democratic 
Progressive, Socialist 


7,219,530 
6,358,071 
208,914 
94,768 


7,628,834 
5,084,491 
402,400 
258,536 
117,183 


7,679,006 
6,409, 106 
420,820 
253,840 
82,872 — 


6,286,214 
4,126,020 
3,483,922 
897,011 
206,275 
9,129,606 
8,538,221 
585,113 
220,506 


16,152,200 
9,147,353 
917,799 
265,411 
189,408 
15,725,016 
8,385,586 
4,822,856 


Vice-presidential candi 
dates and party — 


Theodore Roosevelt—R ce 2 
Adlai €. Stevenson——D, Peo — 
Henry B. Metcalf—P 
Job Harriman—SD 


Charles W. Fairbanks—R 
Henry G. Davis—D 
Benjamin Hanford—S 
George W. Carroll—P 
Thomas H. Tibbles—Peo 


James S. Sharman—R 
John W. Kern—D 
Benjamin Hanford—S 
Aaron S. Watkins--P 
John T. Graves—! 
Thomas R. Marshall—D 
Hiram Johnson—Prog 
Nicholas M. Butler—R? 
Emil Seidel—S 

Aaron S. Watkins—P 


Thomas R. Marshall—D" 


Charles W. Fairbanks—R % ys 


G R. Kirkpatrick—S 
Ira Landrith—P re 


Calvin Coolidge—R : 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—D — 
Seymour Stedman—S — 
Max S. Hayes—FL 

D. Leigh Coivin—P 


Charles G. Dawes—R 
Charles W. Bryan—D _ 


Burton K. Wheeler—Prog Ss ‘ 


| Herbert Hoover 
| Alfred E. Smith 
Norman Thomas 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
| Herbert Hoover 
‘Norman Thomas 
William Z. Foster 
‘William D. Upshaw 


Republican 
Democratic 
Socialist 


Democratic 
Republican 
Socialist 

Communist 
Prohibition 


Democratic 


21,392,190 
15,016,443 
267,420 


22,821,857 
15,761,841 
884,781 
102,991 
81,869 


Charles Curtis—R 
Joseph T. Robinson—D 
James H. Maurer—S 


John N. Garner-—D 
Charles Curtis—R 
James H. Maurer—S 
James W. Ford—C 
Frank S. Regan—P 


yo 


Franklin D. Roosevelt me 


_} Alfred M. Landon 
William Lemke 
Norman Thomas 
Earl Browder 


‘| Wendell L. Willkie 
‘Norman Thomas 


Franklin D. Roosevelt? 


Thomas E. Dewey 
| Norman Thomas 
| Harry S. Truman 
homas E. Dewey 
. Strom Thurmond 
Henry A. Wallace 
Norman Thomas 
Claude A. Watson 


e candidates receiving over 75,000 votes. 


Republican 
Union 
Socialist 
Communist 


Democretic 
Republican 
Socialis? 
Democratic 
Republican 
Socialist 


Democratic 
Republican 

States’ Rights Dem. 
Progressive 
Socialist 
Prohibition | 


0 
0 


449 
82 


0- 


432 
99 
0 


303 
189 
39 
0 

0 

0 


27,751,597 
16,679,583 
882,479 
187,720 
80,159 


27,244,160 
22,305,198 
100,264 


25,602,504 
22,006,285 
80,426 


24,105,695 
21,969,170 
1,169,021 
1,156,193 
139,009 
103,216 


2 Greeley died Nov. 29, 1872, before his 66 electors voted. In th 
oting for President, 63 of Greeley’s votes were scattered among Hendricks, Brown, Jenkins and Da 


John N. Garner—D 

Frank Knox—R - 
Thomas C. C’Brien—U ~ 
George Neison—S 

James W. Ford—C 

Henry A. Wallace—D - 
Charles L. McNary—R° ; 
Maynard C. Krueger—S | 
Harry S. Truman—D > 
John W. Bricker-—R 
Darlington Hoopes—S ~~ 
Alben W. Barkley—D uA 
Earl Warren—R a 
Fielding L. Wright—-SR 
Glen Taylor—Prog ; 
Tucker P. Smith—S - 

Dale Learn—Proh 


3, included in ‘‘Votes not counted," were cast for Greel2y by electors from Georgia. This was the first election 


very state chose its electors by popular vote. 


3 After the voting of the electoral college, Tilden had 184 


otes, and. Haves 163. However, 22 other votes were in doubt, because two sets of electoral ballots we 
m South Carolina, Louisiana, Florida and Oregs.. For each of the three Southern states, one set was 
Democratic, the other completely Republican. For Oregon, one set gave all 3 of the state’s votes to Hayes, 1 
gave one of the votes to Tilden. To settle the dispute, Congress created an Electoral Commission on Jan. 2 187 
s mission, consisting of 5 Supreme Court justices, 5 senators and 5 representatives (8 Republicans and D 
, gave the 22 votes in question to Hayes. ‘Garfield died Sept. 19, 1881, and Arthur succeeded him Sep 

Tm died Sept. 14, 1901, and Roosevelt, 
ice President, died Oct. 30, 1912, a 


bers of the People’s party were known as Populists. 


ed nim the same day. 


6 MecKinle 
1 7 James S. Sherman, Republican candidate for 
can electoral votes were cast for Butler, 


elt died Apr. 12, 1945, and Truman succeeded him the same 


Ye 


8 Harding died Aug. 2, 1923, and Cooli 


: “ eas | me 


© succeeded | 


Presidential Election of 1928 


$ mt Source: Secretaries of State of the several states from records filed with the House of Representatives. 


CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 


Republican—Herbert Hoover, California; Charles Curtis, Kansas. eae 
~ Democratic—Alfred E. Smith, New York; Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas. : Cee 
Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; James H. Maurer, Pennayimntnt a 
Socialist Labor—Verne L. Reynolds, New York; Jeremiah D. Crowley, New York. fe f 
Prohibition—William F. Varney, New York; James A. Edgerton, Virginia. 
a Workers—William Z. Foster, Illinois; Benjamin Gitlow, New York. 


ey 
KKK 
Electoral Soc. Ain. 
State Total Rep. Dem. Plur. R D Soc, Lab.*  Prohib. Othersf — 
Alabama....... 248,982 120,725 127,797 2:0 22)/Di seed, ctanes L2 460) 52 ieee 
Arizona......... 91,254 §2,533 38,537 13,996 R 3 mer ted Ponce te hun, 
_Arkansas Prartotalah 197,693 77,751 119,196 41,445 D ae 9 429 eis secleh | Seton 
California....... 1,796,656 1,162,323 614,365 547,958 R 13 19;595:2 nce tanta 
Colorado....... «| 392,242 253,872 133,131 120,741 R 6 ta SA725 5 iasis oop Mian 
Connecticut..... §53,031 296,614 252,040 44,574 R 7 as 3,019 6225 hee 
Delaware....... 105,891 68,860 36,643 32,217 R 3 ae 329-) Siac gemma 
Florida......... 253,674 144,168 101,764 42,404 R Gast esr 4036< in. dassgetau eee 
Georgia......... 229,159 63,498 . 129,602 66,1047D ieee Ls 124. oes eee 
Idaho..... Racae 154,230 99,848 53,074 46,774 R Asi tse 1/3085 sii vo. Symes ath 
UMNOISS ots: 3 3,107,489 1,769,141 —:1,313,817 A55'S24 Re 91129 oe 19) 138 eel S12 eee 
-Andiana.........} 1,421,314 848,290 562,691 285,599 R 15 nie 3,871 645 ; 
BOWE ax ursiain «3 1,009,362 623,818 378,936 244882R 13 .. 2,960 230.5, veces é 
Kansas......... 713;200", 7>1513/6722"; 193,003 320;669°R 9) 10s ra 6)205' ie. WL cease 
Kentucky. wiee..| 940,604 = 558,064 381,070 176,994 R 13 ne 837 S405) uporee 
Louisiana....... 215,833 51,160 164,655 113;495;/D) yy. fee LO eee ate 
Maine..-. 2.2.4: 262,171 179,923 81,179 98,744 R 6 oe 068 nh genre aoe 
Maryland....... 528,348 301,479 223,626 77,853 R 8 me 1,701 906... 4 Moana > 
-Massachusetts,..j} 1,577,827 775,566 792,758 17,192 D ne 18 6,262 773). i Aeneas 
Michigan....... 1,272,082 965,396 396,762 568,634 R 15 his 3,516 799 
Minnesota...... 970,976 560,977 396,451 164:5267R en l2n 6,774 1,921 
Mississippi...... 151,692 27,153 124,539 97;386°D) 2.5... O10) cpeatemearen 
-Missouri........{ 1,500,721 834,080 662,562 TE SIGIR oe See 3,739 340 ; 
-Montana........ 194,108 113.300 78,578 34,722 R te CRD 1667" =... cay serene 
“Nebraska.......) 547,138 345,745 197,959 147,786 R Sees. 3,434 5 = tein: eee J 
Nevada......... 32,417 18,327 14,090 4,237 R 3. aay cidetin tess y Se ste een 
New Hampshire 196,747 115,404 80,715 34,689 R ay 455" saath ' 
New Jersey..... 1,549,381 926,050 616,517 309,533 R 14 .. 4,897 500 
‘New Mexico... 118,014 69,645 48,211 20-434 RoR os eC eared mata 
New York....... 4,466,072 2,193,344 2,089,863 103,481 R (45 24, 107,332, 04,20 eee 
North Carolina. .} 636,070 348,992 287,078 61914 R 912) - s.5 bits. eee Se 
North Dakota...| 239,867 131,441 106,648 24,793 R Seats 842 -. Na ce eee ra 
ROMO: «5% <ness ve 2,508,346 1,627,546 864,210 763,336 R 24 .. 8,683 1,515 “TI 
Oklahoma...... 618,427 394,046 219,174 174,872R 10 .. 3/924 > Sak De een 
Oregon......... 319,942 205,341 109,223 96,118 R ees 2720; 53,564) ) nena 
Pennsylvania....| 3,150,615 2,055,382 1,067,586 987,796 R 38 .. 18,647 380 
Rhode Island....| 242,784 117,522 118,973 14505 Deer Baia ATG)" eeteoe 
South Carolina: . 68,605 3,188 62,700 §9'512 D - 1. 9 47 Sao em 2,6 
South Dakota...) 261,865 157,603 102,660 54,943 R Bis vas vk Bertie eeu Ais. 
Tennessee...... 363,473 195,388 167;343ao 2s045 sR 12. 631. el geoc tena 
eC ARBC 708,999 367,036 341, 03200 20,004: Rie 20 tees 722. every 2 eae een 
Bisiseeseice,. 176,604 94,618: 80,985 13,633 R Bytes 954. iscsi. nace 
b sieare 135,191 —~ 90,404 44,440 45,964 R Ae tg heathute Renn + 
4 305,358 164,609 140,146 ZAG Sa R er L Ales « 250 180°: + cides 
un he 500,840 335,844 156,772 179,072 R Wf Pie 2,615 , ~4.068-)ctencsseme 
.| 642,752 375,551 263,784 111,767 R Che Deena Hee RO Pees c, 
Season 1,016,872 544,205 450,259 93,946 R13 c= 18213 381 45 
are hier 84,496 52,748 292991015 23,449 RY por ain. 3 788) uch ees os 
Ra aetotare of 4: 36,879,414 21,392,190 15,016,443 6,375,747 R 444 87 267,120 21603 . 


‘Ls a. n Maryland; Industrial party in Minnesota: Industrialist party in Pennsylvania. ‘ 
: sreakdown of other ‘votes: Workers 48.770; Anti-Smith 38,541; karmer-Labor 6,390; void or scatter! 
‘OC ; blank or defective ballots 7,251. Wy goaptrarye rs OSOLE BBLGETE dolatic dat SRS Abed 


Presidential Election of 1932 | 
CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 


Deamocratic—_Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; John N. Garner, Texas. 
‘Republican—Herbert Hoover, California: Charlee Curtis, Kansas. 
Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; James H. Maurer, Pennsylvania. 
_ Socialist Labor—Verne L. Reynolds, New. York; John W. Aiken, Massachusetts. 
' Prohibition—William D. Upshaw, Georgia; Frank S. Regan, Illinois. 
Communist—William Z. Foster, Illinois; James W. Ford, New York. 
Liberty—W. H. Harvey, Arkansas; F. B. Hemenway, Washington. 


Electoral Soc. : * 
Total Dem. Rep. Plur, ei R Soc. Lab.*  Prohib. Othersf i 


245,034 207,910 34,675 173,239), Doge 
118,251 79,264 36,104 43,160 D 
220,562 189,602 28,467 161,135 D 
2,266,972 1,324,157 847,902 476,255 D 
457,696 250,877 189,617 61,260 D 
594,207 281,632 288,420 6,788 R 
112,901 54,319 57,073 2,754 R 
276,252 206,307 69,170 137,137 D 
_ 255,590 234,118 19,863 214,255 D 
..| 186,520 109,479 71,312 38,167 D 
«| 3,407,926 1,882,304 1,432,756 449,548 D 
..} 1,576,927 862,054 677,184 184,870 D 
1,036,687 598,019 414,433 183,586 D 
791,978 424,204 349,498 74,706 D 
983,063 . 580,574 394,716 185,858 D 
268,804 249,418 18,853 230,565 D 
298,444 128,907 166,631 37,724 R 
511,054 314,314 184,184 130,130 D 
1,580,114 800,148 736,959 63,189 D 
1,664,628 871,700 739,894 131,806 D 
1,002,843 600,806 363,959 236,847 D 
146,034 140,168 5,180 134,988 D 
«| 1,609,894 1,025,406 564,713 460,693 D 
216,479 127,286 78,078 49,208 D 
570,135 359,082 201,177 157,905 D 
41,430 28,756 12,674 16,082 D 
| 205,520 100,680 103,629 2,949 R 
1,630,063 806,630 775,684 30,946 D 
151,606 95,089 54,217 40,872 D fet : 
4,753,698 2,534,959 - 1,937,963 596,996 D se~ 177,397 
711,501 497,566 208,344 289,222 D » Re 5,591 
256,290 178,350 71,772 106,578 D dit 3,521 
2,610,088 1,301,695 1,227,679. 74,016 D -. 64,094 
704,633 516,468 188,165 328,303 D : 
368,751 213,871 136,019 77,852 D 
1,295,948 1,453,540, 157,592 R 
146,604 ~~ 115,266 31,338 D 
102,347 1,978 100,469 D 
183,515 99,212 84,303 D 
259,817 _ 126,806 133,011 D_ 
760,348 97,959 662,389 D 
116,750 84,795 31,955 D ” 
56,266 78,984 22,718 R- 
203,979 89,637 114,342 D 
353,260 208,645: 144,615 D 
405,124 330,731 74,393 D 
707,410 = -347,741 359,669 D 
54,370 39,583 14,787 D ix 
22,821,857 15,761,841 7,060,016 D 472 884, 781 33,276 


t other votes: Communist 102,991; Liberty 53,425; Farmer-Uabor 7,309; onal 1, 
to 725; Iniependent 633: Ja*ksontan 104; void or senttering 65, 300 . sbi : 


Presidential Election of 1936 . 


He: 
' CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 
¢ Democratic—Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; John N. Garner, Texas. 
-Republican—Alfred M. Landon, Kansas; Frank Knox, Illinois. : 5 
_ Secialist—Norman Thomas, New York; George Nelson, Wisconsin. 
Prohibition—D. Leigh Colvin, New York; Claude A. Watson, California. 
Communist—Earl Browder, Kansas; James W. Ford, New York. 
Union—William Lemke, North Dakota; Thomas CG. O’Brien, Massachusetts. 
Socialist Labor—John W. Aiken, Massachusetts; Emil F. Teichert, New York. 
An Electoral t . 
State Total Dem. Rep. Plur. D R Soc. Prohib. Comm. Others* 
MaDaMa. 2.2... eke 275,744 238,196 35,358 202838 D 11 242 719 678 551) 9 e 
“07 begeee 124,163 86,722 33,433 §3,289D 3 317 384 ae 3)307) ae 
ARKANSAS...........05 179,423 146,765 32,039 1144,726D 9 446 > eae 169 4 oy 
palltOrnias.. 0.3.06. s%s 2,638,882 1,766,836 836,431 930,405 D 22 11,331 12,917. 10,877 
0 (0) ¢:\:( 488,676 295,021 181,267 113,754 D 6 1,598 cep ters 497 
sonnecticut.......... 690,783. 382,189 278,685 103,504 D8 SiG839 ceniisnrs 1,193 
127,603 69,702 54,014 15,688 D 3 19 20or ae 51 
327,365 249,117 78,248 170;869.D\ uns 1 sacle ates aoe otic 
293,178. 255,364 36,942 218,422 D 12 68 663..- oer 
199,623 125,683 66,256 59,427) D perk noes eihave Adee eee 
3,956,522 2,282,999 1,570,393 712,606 D' 29 7,530 3,439 801 
1,650,897 934,974 691,570 243,404 D 14 Bj856)) heroes 1,090 
1,142,733 621,756 487,977 133,779 D I1 1,373 1,182 506 
865,013 ~~ 464,520 397,727 66,793 D 9 2766... sees ements 
REOIUCKY 660... 2. esos 926,206 541,944 369,702 172,242 Dil 632 929 204 
ouisiana..,......... 329,778 292,894 36,791 256,103 D 10 wa. isalsingsd: Pete ae cee 
Oped ee 304,240 126,333 168,823 42,490 R ... 5 783 334 257 
MECVANG!.,. cio =~: . 624,896 389,612 231,435 TSA 775D Se 3 ts 1,629 fomnstces 915 
flassachusetts........ 1,840,357 942,716 768,613 174,103 D - 17 5,111 1,032’ 2:930 , 
BIOMI GAN «core eee oiarees 1,805,093 1,016,794 699,733 317,061 D 19 8,208 579¢ 3,384 76,395 
finnesota............ 1,129,975 698,811 350,461 348,350 D 11 2 O72 eee 2») 2,074 75,257 
Nississippi........... 162,090 157,318 ~ 4,443 152,875 D 9 329°. at pcteaee Chun feet ec. 
RSSOUT Se x o'ec clase ca. 1,828,635 1,111,043 697,891 413,152 D 15 3,454 908 AT 
Nontana............. 230,512 159,690 63,598 96,092 D 4 1,066 224 385 9 
lebraska............ 608,032 347,454 247,731 100,323::D 4.7 “Yedy secece ce nach eeeiere eee 
BEAU Areca frola¢ é. nds 43 848 31,925 11,923 20,0022 D 3 RE AAG Ga. 
lew Hampshire 218,114 108,460 104,642 3,798 D 4 ae.) slesle eeu aaTere cites 
lew Jersey.......... 1,820,437 1,083,850 720,322 363,528 D 16 Re 3,931 926 
lew Mexico.......... 168,920 105,838 61,710 44128 D 3 on 343 62 
IBWWAYORK,..°3 .3ss slece-e ve 5,596,398  3,293,222t 2,180,670 837,628 D 47 Sing, (OO:00 Tat ater * 
lorth Carolina........ 839,462 616,141 223,283 392,858 D 13 At 21st 
lorth Dakota......... 273,716 163,148 72,751 90,397 D 4 Se §52 197 
BNE ols trode sictcarcse «0 3,012,425 1,747,122 1,127,709 , 619,413 D 26 Rs T17Aeees 32,2. 
Klahoma............ 749,740 501,069 245,122 255,947 Dil os 2220951328 Sener ge 
REBUN soko c-cd acse acaia'yc ¢ 414,021 266,733 122,706 144,027 D 5 Ae 2,143 4 
ennsylvania....,.... 4,138,105 2,353,788 1,690,300 , 663,488 D 36 +. 14,375 6,691 
hode Island......... 311,149 165,233 125,012 40;221 Ds Sa Be ilciantersh terete 
outh Carolina........ 115,437 113,791 1,646 112,145 D 8 drat eaten Reve aiieeta 
outh Dakota......... 296,452 160,137 125,977 34,160D 4 HCA Dace a bodrsc 
ennessee........... 475,531 327,083 146,516 180,567 D 11 a 685 632 
[Ch OR sees 843,482 734,485 103,874 630,611 D 23 ae 1,075 514 
De kc. : 216,677 150,246 64,555 85,691 D 4 “Ah 432 43 
GGL Ss eee 143,689 62,124 81,023 18,899 R ... KW ipoecig’ tebe. 
OE ee 334,590 234,980 98,336 136,644°D))° i es 313 594 
lashington.......... 692,338 459,579 206,892 252,687 D 8 ae 3,496 1,041 
est Virginia......... 830,073 502,582 325,486 177,096 D8 Pe 832 1,173 
PHO ates 5's 1,258,712 802,984 380,828 422,156 D 12 s» 1 10,626 1,071), «2197 
103,352 62,624 38,739 23);880 (Diy 3 200° 75 91. 


ee 


45,647,117 27,751,597 16,679,583 10,797,099 D 523 8 187,720 37,661 80,159 910 


reakdown of other votes: Union (including Royal Oak, Independent, and Third) 882,479; Socfalist Labor 
Babors Industrial, and Independent Labor) 12,802; National Union for Social Justice 9,407; Independ 
ican 3,222; Christian 1,598; scattering 889, 5 
ommonwealth votes. 
cludes 274,924 American Labor votes, 


4 


a oe : bale 


”\ Presidential Election of 1940 5 


CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: _ 


' Democratic—Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; Henry A. Wallace, Iowa. 
Republican—Wendell L. Willkie, New York; Charles L. McNary, Oregon. 
Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; Maynard C., Krueger, Illinois. 
Prohibition—Roger W. Babson, Massachusetts; Edgar V. Moorman, Illinois. 
-Communist—Earl Browder; Kansas; James W. Ford, New York. 


Socialist Labor—John W. Aiken, Massachusetts; Aaron M. Orange, New York. 


Electoral . 
Total Dem. Rep. Plur. D R Soc.  Prohib, Comm.. Others* 


294,219 250,726 42,184 208,542 D. Il 
150,039 95,267 54,030 41,237 D 3 
201,838 158,622 42,122 116,500 D 9 
3,268,791 1,877,618 1,351,419 526,199 D : 
549,004 265,554 279,576 14,022R ... 
781,502 417,621 361,819 55,802 D 8 
136,374 74,599 61,440 13,159 D 3 
485,492 359,334 126,158 233,176 D7 
312,553 265,194 23,934 241,260 D 12 
1 235,168 127,842 106,553 21,289 D 4 
4,217,935 2,149,934 2,047,240 102,694 D 29 
1,782,747 _—- 874,063 899,466 25,403 R .:. 
1,215,430 578,800 632,370 53,570 R 
860,297 364,725 489,169 124,444 R 
970,063 557,222 . 410,384 146,838 D 
372,305 319,751 52,446 267,305 D 
320,840 156,478 163,951 7,473 R 
~ 660,104 384,546 259,534 115,012 D 
2,026,993 1,076,522 939,700 136,822 D 
2,085,929 1,032,991 1,039,917 6,926 R 
1,251,188 644,196 596,274 47,922 D 
175,824 168,267 2,814 165,453 D 
1,833,729 958,476 871,009 87,467 D 
247,873 145,698 99,579 46,119 D 
615,878 263,677 352,291 83,524 R 
53,174 31,945 21,229 10,716 D 
; 235,419 125,292 110,127 15,165 D 
1,974,920 1,016,442 945,478 70,964 D 
- 183,014 103,699 79,315 24,384 D 
6,301,596  3,251,918f 3,027,478 224,440 D 
822,648 609,015 213,633 395,382 D 
280,775 124,036 154,590 30,554 R 
3,319,912 1,733,139 1,586,773, 146,366 D 
826,212 474,313 348,872 125,441 D 
481,240 258,415 219,555 38,860 D 
4,078,714 2,171,035 1,889,848 281,187 D 
321,148 182,182 138,653 43,529 D 
99,839 95,470 1,727 93.743 D 
308,427 131,362 177,085 43,703 R 
522,823 351,601 169,153 182,448 D 
1,041,168 840,151 199,152 640,993 D 
247,819 154,277 93,151 61,126 D 
143,052 64,269 78,371. 14,102 R 
346,697 235,961 109,363 126,598 D 
793,833 462,145 322,123 140,022 D 
868,076 495,662 372,414 123,248 D ose 
1,405,540 704,821 679,206 29019 Dy 125595, 15.070 
112,240 59,287 52;633-.) 5 6)604.)D! 5 .3)7 22: 148. 
«| 49,820,312 27,244,169 22,395,193 4,933,952 D 449 82 100,264 


own of other votes: Independent Democrat 22,428; Progressive 15,505; Socialist Labor 10,164; Ind 
0; Industrial 2,553; Jeffersonian Democrat 2,495; Industrial Government 1,518; Labor Party 
ed Knutson 545° Republican (Tolbert Faction) 137; scattering 1,953. = Th : a ¢. 


nae votes. 
4 & Ameartean Tahar votes. 
Ny : 


| . "Presidential Election of 1944 


_ _ CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 


Democratic—Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; Harry S. Truman, Missouri. 
Republican—Thomas E. Dewey, New York; John W. Bricker, Ohio. 
Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; Darlington Hoopes, Pennsylvania. 
Prohibition—Claude A. Watson, California; Andrew Johnson, Kentucky. 


Socialist Labor*—Edward A. Teichert, Pennsylvania; Arla A. Albaugh, Ohio. 


Electoral har oe 
: State Total Dem. Rep. Plur. D R Soc. Prohib, Soc. Lab. Otherst 
Alabama............. 244,743 198,918 44540. 154378D 11 .. 190. 1,095: Siieneummenct 
Arizona 137,634 80,926 56,287 24/639 D ip 4 a eet aare 421 Soret oan 
Arkansas 212,956 148,965 63,551 85414 D1. 97... 440 So tare Roan, 
California............ 3,520,875 1,988,564 1,512,965  475,599D 25 .. 3,923 14,770 
Colorado............; 505,039 234,331 268,731 34,400 R ... oe eee Mmemrernd -ocan-oc 
Connecticut.......... 831,990 435,146 390,527 AMOS Diy a8 et 9,097 on ores 
Delaware. ........... 125,361 68,166 56,747 AIO) Dire St eaee. 154 294)] +s canes 
UA BR RSS SesS anaes » 482,592 339,377 143,215 -, °196;162.D “8:4 Fay eval oes aie at ceeeeoroaeeee 
RAOUL DIA. <\sisisic.cis a3 = “| 328,109 268,187 §6,507) 211/680 Dy 12). Go) yp SOeerr eer 
BRB FED rs evsi5 sat :achis,5 208,321 107,399 100,137 i, 2020D ie Any 282 503s Seefetaste 
BENDIS es siara.. 5c-cisiok lk 4,036,061 2,079,479 1,939,314 140,165D 28 .. 130 7,411 
BAGIONG..... 0560-265: 1,672,091 781,403 875,891 ONABS RE 2 13" (2,223 1 2)57 4 ee ee 
A SigngSceaeaeaeeae 1,052,599 499,876 547,267 47,391 R 10,932,510 2 4 3)752\naee 3 
BEBHSES Miah th -tre.c.0'ohs 733,776 287,458 442,096 154,638 R 8" 1613) 9 2,609 eee 3 
EMtUCKY. 2... 5.50: 867,921 472,589 392,448 SOTA Dil ae 535 2,023 
Magisiana.|.:...).... 349,383 281,564 67,750, - 213,814 Dik 10"): Os, toned. intolerant 
Maine..... eeheis 296,400 140,631 155,434 14,803 R ... SWeonibce caout ak 
Maryland............ 608,439 315,490 292,949 22,540) Dit 8B) assessed erase ae rer re 
Massachusetts 1,960,665 1,035,296 O21, 350gee his S46 0D sr lon berries 973 
Michigan.....5..... +: 2,205,223 1,106,899 1,084,423 22476D 19  .. 4,598 6,503 
Minnesota............ 1,125,529 589, 864 527,416 62:446 (Deo 11 Were 30,0713 een 
Mississippi.,......... 180,080 158,515 3742. 8154773) Di 9 © Sek eee 
MESSOUM or «chats, s10v2ys 1,571,677 807,356 761,175 A6,181 De 15) 2 L751) SS 
PeoMtana: 02. fs. 8 207,355 112,556 93163 9:93) Diy) sf eerraeny,co6 340) Shs acer 
Nebraska. ........... 563,126 233,246 329,880 96,634 R ... Meech Séoeco- 
ELE Eagan _ 54,234 29,623 24,611 51012) D © “Bis eae act coe 
New Hampshire 229,625 119,663 109,916 9747D 4 AB. acteae Demetris 
New Jersey.......... 1,963,761 987,874 961,335 26,539 D 16 .:. 3,358) 4/255 
a MEXICO. cit. es. 152,225. 81,389 70,688 10,7010 D OAS teen, nn eet 148 
New York...........; 6,d16;790% 13:304,238¢ 72:987/647 - 316;591)/D 747) 10 S53 eee rene 
North Carolina 790,554 §27,399 263°1557 8264 244/D! & TASS Mir aciact eens 
North Dakota......... 220,171 100,144 118,535 1g-391e Ress 4 943 549. eitcete 
[CT gideeneo see ae 3,153,056 1,570,763 1,582,293 11,539 R 2) ' ii. wea ore 
Oklahoma............ 722,636 401,549 319,424 S2254D) TO eee ee 1,663) jena 
Oregon..... :t Bapeeena 480,147 248,635 225,365 23,270 D 6. 39,7854 2) 362s 
Pennsylvania:........ 3,794,793 1,940,479 1,835,054 105,425D 35 .. 11,721 5,750 
Rhode ISEhi Reames 299,276 175,356 123,487 1-869) Daas Amn ary taeery ae 433-255 Seem 
South Carolina 103,375 90,601 4,547 UEP) |e Gah dotadd 365 
South Dakota......... 232,076 96,711. 135,355 33,654 R DEERE eter choc 
Tennessee........... 510,692 308,707 Z00/Sbe 6108/3965 Din 12a tier 792 882) 
Brcreetscts ite a 1,150,326 821,605 191,425 630,180 D 23"... 593 1,013 
YR VoFaiaho aids) Musee 248,319 150,088 97,891 52,197 Deed ei 340: + ceteiate 
BAI os hisssiciogy 125,361 + 53.820 71,527 17,707 R Bi Like eae nice eine 
RE Serato eines 5S 388,485 242,276 145,243 97,033) DI scat, 417 459 
pote fee ase 856,328 486,774 361.689 125,035D 8 3,824 2,396 
Perici 2 715.596 392,777 322.819 69,953 D RPP eres OAuOS, Soocce 
a: Cort Ope ae 1,339,152  . 650,413 674,532 24,110) RET. 12) 913/205 eaneer 
pes geal « 101,340 49,419 51,921 2,502 R . Wdieda ceived ttt on MORE 


a 3 
47,976,263 25,602,504 22,006,285 3,596,219 D 432 99 80,426 74,754 45 333 L 


Industrial Government candidates in Minnesota, New York and Pennsylvania. 


her votes: Texas Regulors 135,439; Regular Democrat 9,954;\Independent Repubiica) 
seas eemnocrt 7,799; Independent Democrat 3,373; America First 1,781;Republican (Tolbert Fa 
p 1 ‘ 
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496,405 American Labo; und 329,235 Liberal votes, pate 


yi il» 


"Presidential Election of 1948 
CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


Democratic—Harry S. Teumans Missouri; Alben Barkley, Kentucky. 
Republican—Thomas E. Dewey, New York; Earl Warren, California. 


States’ Rights Democratic—J. Strom Thurmond, South Carolina; Fielding L. 
Wright, Mississippi. 


Progressive—Henry A. Wallace, lowa; Glen H. Taylor, Idaho. 
Socialist —Norman Thomas, New York; Tucker P. Smith, Michigan. 
Prohibition—Claude A. Watson, California; Dale Learn, Pennsylvania. 


Socialist Labor2—Edward A. Teichert, Pennsylvania; Stephen Emery, New York. . 


Total 


214,980 
177,065 
242,475 


883,518 
139,073 
577,643 


788,819 
822,658 
416,326 
264,787 
596,735 
2,155,347 
2,109,609 


224,278 
488,939 
62,117 
231,440 
1,949,555 


791,209 
220,716 
2,936,071 
721,599 


Dem. 


@) 
95,251 
149,659 
1,913,134 
267,288 
423,297 
67,813 
281,988 
254,646 
107,370 
1,994,715 
807,833 
522,380 
351,902 
466,756 
136,344 
111,916 
286,521 
1,151,788 
1,003,448 
692,966¢ 
19,3847 
917,315 
119,071 
224,165 
31,291 
107,995 
895,455 
105,464 
2,780,20419 
459,070 
95,812 
1,452,791 


Rep. 


SR Dem, 


Plur. 


40,930 
77,597 
50,959 
1,895,269 
239,714 
437,754 
69,588 
194,280 
76,691 
101,514 
1,961,103 
821,079 
494,018 
423,039 
341,210 
72,657 
150,234 
294,814 
909,370 
1,038,595 
483,617 
5,0438 

655,039 
96,770 
264,774 
29,357 
121,299 
981,124 
80,303 
2,841,163 
258,972 
115,139 
1,445,684 


171,443 


130,513 S 
17,654 D 
98,703 D 
17,855 D 
27,574 D 
14,457 R 

1,775 R 
87,708 D 
169,591 D 

5,856 D 
33,612 D 
13,246 R 
28,362 D 
71,137 R 
125,546 D 
67,946 S 
38,318 R 

8,293 R 
242,418 D 
35,147 R 
209,349 D 
148,154 S 
262,276 D 
22,301 D 
40,609 R 

1,934 D 
13,304 R 
85,669 R 
25,161 D 
60,959 R 
200,498 D 
19,327 R 

7,107 D 


Electoral 
Deke sd 
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Prog.t 


1,522 


3,310 
751 
190,381 
6,115 


Others*. E 


1,085 


907 


1,038 


21,526 


2,120 


8,754 


452,782 
243,147 
1,752,426 
188,619 
34,423 
117,653 
270,402 
750,700 
149,151 
45,557 
200,786 
476,165 
429,188 
647,310 
52,354 


268,817 
260,904 
1,902,197 
134,892 
5,386 
129,651 
202,914 
282,240 
124,402 
75,926 
172,070 
386,315 
316,251 
590,959 
47,947 


183,965 D 
17,757 R 
149,771 R 
53,727 D 
68,184 S 
11,998 R 
67,488 D 
468,460 D 
24,749 D 
30,369 R 
28,716 D 
89,859 D 
112,937D 8 . 
56,351 D  12- 
4.407 D 3 


1,169,021 2,136,525 D 303 189 39 1,156,103 


524,080 
3,735,149 


250,125 
550,283 
1,147,245 
276,395 
123,382 
419,256 
95,059 


GH 101,425 
_..| 48,833,680 24,105,695 21,969,170 


rogressive in Cal ae Sitios bbe Connecticut: Independent in Kansas, Mississippi, Bait 
aD aap in New * copie’ s Progressive in Wisconsin. ? Industrial Government in Mi 

nia; Inde eadenn isocte ist Labor in Wisconsin #3 Breakdown of other. votes: Socialist 
21 6; 7 acl abor 29,061; Socialist Workers 13,613; Christian Nationalist 42; Greenbac! 
0; write-in 1,683; scattering 1,666; void 71. ‘Not on ballot. ® Write-in votes 
tes. National Democratic, 8 Centains 2,595 Republican and ene Jagepe tee 
sip 1 Demoscratia . 1 Tneindes.222,562 Liberal votes... © 
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s z es Electoral Vote _ 
for President, 1888-1924 


1892 1896 1900 1904 1908 1912 1916 | 1920 
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toral votes by state in clections later than 1924, see preceding pages. 
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Representatives Under Each Apportionment 


Source: The Congressional Dtrectory. 


e apportionment based on the Seventeenth Census (1950) distributes the 435 seats In the House amor 
tates according to the method of equal proportions. By this method the per cent difference betwee 

ho average number of Representatives per million people in any 2 States is made as small as possible. Als 
e per cent difference between the average districts, i.e., the average number of persons per Represent. 
e, in any 2 States is made as small as possible. By equalizing the representation of all pairs of States, the 
ethod gives as nearly equal representation as possible to all States in proportion totheir population. 
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Wi 
Qualifications for Voting in the 48 States — 


Source; Questionnaires to the states. 


: Minimum length of ————Residence-——_——-_ |_ Literacy 
State U.S. citizenship State County District test 


Alabama......., Kee Soe Nee | eta NC Sarees 2 yr. lyr. 3 mot Yes 
PRPALONG sistas ce ola wnt Pee wales lyr. lyr. 3 mo. 30 da. : 
BURAGSES AAS sste Re. secegy te ete. lyr. 6 mo. 30 da. 
SPEAIUOET A eee caacteicteice Garret arc - 3mo. lyr. 3 mo. 54 da.4 
Colorado............ chit RCE) eleseteiy ] yr. 3 mo. 30 da.é 
PIEOTECUICUT a. cescieicectayese sf! Awl Sweties lyr. mene 6 mo.® 
ANCE oostdipetnoe760000e| aie rep dae 1 yr. 3 mo. 30 da. 
iplorida... 0... Re esttadeee hh Lt wae ao 1 yr. Gimioseoe St cs 
| UESUCTER ARES aire ciclo) ln a lyr. 6 mo. 6 mo 
AQUOS svraicis Sa asec ace eos dee @) 6 mo, ION da he Bue et 
BMUISerdat senlans oc <esaeee cael ae wae 1 yr. 3 mao. 30 da 
BMAD cae ht Gace ne “oes eqhors 6 mo. 2 mo.9 30 da.4 
RMRASO fas ecto n sston cece eee cence 6 mo. 2 mo 10-da. 
IRGUSASE Rs oa50e 05; a eebsei stats arse ii wal a cisc CULE he ie z 30 da.10 
“Kentucky. ........5. ase sg ats aReaae lyr. 6 mo. 2 mo. 
Louisiana....... A ie, ROA er eee Ene Z 2 yr. Lyra 3 mo.¥9 
\ Ca Mebnin aapes Meierits © MO say iia. Yate 3 mo. 
Maryland. ............+. pu eives |e mere se08 1 yr. - 6 mo, 6 mo 
“Massachusetts.............. BoA ef Wad scbk 1 yr. Rciisine 6 mo.8 
0 UIGUILG Sd 28r Sapp conegae) ile wen eor es G Osho Sree. 2 30 da.6 
Minnesota............ aero 3 mo. Gimho.e 9 tect c 30 da. 
Mississippi Rais see danons aalaerets atlas 2yr oe lyr 
‘Missouri. .... maaicistes cecoraarl! am daségr LB te OOM BAS Agar 2 mo.s 
lontana.. ........ Paeore weisies teens lyr. 30 da 30 da.s 
Nebraska....... Agen simigtarerte Sete |p ee Rie eae 6 mo. 40 da 10 da 
BMAOA Fee soc iotenecictsicconyie b age ete 6 mo. 30 da 10 da.4 
‘New WAAIEDSNEG . < cccroee walneice Riicila Hie 5 Senos 6 mo. 
SIVOW JOTSEY.. cc... ee ee Fic cHl ist ok ORE ees 1 yr. SMO. fy Beene 
BRETANOXICO. Aci. sasienuieidcee| fe Math tien lyr 3 mo. 30 da.s 
lew York......... Ae ieee 90 da. lyr. 4 mo. 30 da 
BERR GAPOLING 3.010. Sajceceinige cic eh sinew ele 1 yr. 4 mo. 4 mo. 
ay Dakota...... aa ie Nas Ate fled W eailteeta te lyr. 3 mo. 30 da.4 
| Ane RRBBE Creare eee SCC ee atel ists 1 yr. 40 da 40 das 
ORIANOMA....0< na acse LcCOBe ae Suen dtetcc lyr. 6mo. - 30da.4 
BMEDOM cece svee< cain 2 FRG ee Pid hee ne, 6 mo. See 30 da. 
Pennsylvania,........ Beraists Stes 1 mo, Lytle Oo atest 2 mo. 
Rhode Island........... ree MOTE e Vis ay he Sie 6 mo.$ 
outh Carolina.......... eab aed 2 yr. 7S Tess) 7 1 yr, 4 mo. 
5 yr, lyr 3 mo. 30 da,4 
me lyr, 6 mo. ie 
Connor Sie A Gite ere ook 
3 mo. lyr. 4 mo. 2 mo.4 
BOenCS PVE EY Bo oheaet 3 mo. 615 
Ordeal lyr. 6 mo.16 30 da.4 
ea..3 1 yr. 3 mo. 30 da? 
ae gere lyr. 2 mo, tec 
oes 1 yr. eAoriok 10 da 
mae lyr. 2 mo, 10. da 


It is 21. ®% First paper must have been taken out. ® Township. 1 Township or ward. ® Parish. 


elector or natural-born citizen of state. ™ Not now operative. 

uld have paid. Thus, by statute, the state constitutional requirement is circumvented. 
representatives to general assembly or justices. 1 County, city, or town. City town, ward, or precinct. 
ed in 1945. ™% Municipality 4 mo. ~ : Z 


nyone running against him. If he receives 50 votes, for example, and two othe 
es receive 49 and 2, he will have a plurality of one vote over his closest oppon 
wever, a candidate does not have a majority unless he receives more than 50 p 
nt of the total votes cast. In the example above, the candidate does not ha A 
y, because his 50 votes are less than 50 per cent of the 101 votes cast. ; 
only two candidates receive votes, a plurality is necessarily a majority, b 
two candidates receive votes, it is possible for onc to have a substantial pl 
i @ majority. ADS NLS 2 FUE ER 
asp 


Cars, 


mae GEORGE WASHINGTON 
was born February 22, 1732 (February 11, 
1731/2, old style) in Westmoreland County, 
Virginia. He early trained as a _ sur- 
-veyor; but in 1752 he was appointed adju- 
tant in the Virginia militia, and for the 
ext three years he took an active part in 
he wars against the French and Indians, 
erving as General Braddock’s aide in the 
astrous campaign against Fort Du- 
uesne. In 1759 he resigned from the 
ilitia, married Martha Dandridge Custis, 
widow, and settled down as a gentleman 
armer at Mount Vernon. 


S a militiaman, he had been exposed 
he arrogance of the British officers, and 

is experience as a planter with British 
—¢ commercial restrictions increased his anti- 
British sentiment. He opposed the Stamp 


“of the Continental Army and took 
Sipmiona at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 
ly “1775, 


quately supported and sometimes 
’ sabotaged by the Congress, in 
of troops who were inexperienced, 
equipped and impatient of discipline, 
gton conducted the war on the pol- 
t avoiding major engagements with 


tactics. His able generalship, along 
e French alliance and the growing 


lusion with the surrender - of 
wy Yorktown on October 19, 


erat a strong central government. 
ed over the Constitutional Con- 


at he serve as first President. In 
sought to unite the nation in the 
iE establishing the authority of new 
lent at home and abroad. Greatly 
l by the emergence of the Hamil- 
rson rivalry, he worked to main- 
trality but actually sympathized 
ih Hamilton. Following his unani- 
e-election in 1792, his second term 
dominated by the Federalists. His 
ell Address rebuked party spirit and 
gainst foreign entanglements, 


died at Mt. Vernon on December. 14, 
Tall, dignified and impressive, Wash- 
m gave a public impression of auster- 


a De PRESIDENTS © 
a _ly PROFESSOR ARTHUR M.’ SCHLESINGER, IR. 


"Associate Professor of History, Harvard University — he 
A Author of the Pulitzer Prize olaning Age of Jackson — 


was ‘orn on October 30 (October 19, old 


ity, though he was capable of gaiety ints Ea 
private. His life was characterized by a 
strict sense of duty to his people. Txe — 
standard biographies are by Fitzpatrick, — 
Ford, Hughes and Stephenson. 


JOHN ADAMS ‘S 


style), 1735, at Braintree (now Quincy), — 
Massachusetts. A Harvard graduate, he 
considered teaching and the ministry but — 
finally turned to law and was admitted to 
the bar in 1758, He opposed the Stamp Act, 
served as lawyer for patriots indicted by — 
the British and, by the time of the Con- 
tinental Congresses, was in the vanguard — 
of the movement for independence. In 1778 
he went to France as commissioner. Sub=- 
sequently he helped negotiate the peace ~ 
treaty with Britain, and in 1785 became 
the U. S. envoy to London: Resigning in 
1788, he was elected Vice President under 
Washington, and was re-elected in 1792. _ 


Though a Federalist, Adams did not get 
along with Hamilton who sought to pre= 
vent his election to the presidency in 1796, 
and thereafter intrigued against his ad- 
ministration. Adams was chosen with 71 
etectoral votes to 68 for his closest com=- — 
petitor, Thomas Jefferson, who became — 
Vice President. In 1798 Adams’ independ- — 
ent policy averted a war with France but — 
completed the break with Hamilton and 
the right-wing Federalists while, at the 
same time, the enactment of the Alien 2 
and Sedition Acts, directed against foreign- 
ers and against critics of the government, 
exasperated the Jeffersonian opposition. — 
The split between Adams. and Hamilton he 
elected Jefferson in 1800. Adams retired to ~ 
his home in Quincy, Massachusetts. He 
later corresponded with Jefferson and they 
died on the same day, July 4, 1826. ea: 

Stout, somewhat vain and irascible, — 
Adams was honest, fearless and essentially — 
fair-minded. His Defence of the Consti- 
tutions of Government of the United States an 
(1787) contains original and striking if 
conservative political ideas. He married ~ 
Abigail Smith in 1764, and their life to- 
gether was long and happy. The standard — 
biographies are by Morse and Chinard. eu 4 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
was born on April 13 (April 2, old style 
1748, at Shadwell in Goochland (now Al 
marle) County, Virginia. A William. 
Mary graduate, he studied law but 
the start showed an interest in- 


ai jdeong 


‘S. Presidents — 


the avoradenaiee movement in Virginia. 
_As delegate to the Continental Congress, 
he drafted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. In 1776 he entered the Virginia House 
of Delegates and initiated a comprehensive 
_ reform program for the abolition of feudal 
survivals in land tenure and the separation 
of church and state. 


In 1779 he became governor, but consti- 
Btional limitations on his power com- 
bined with his own lack of executive 
ehergy caused an unsatisfactory adminis- 
tration, culminating in Jefferson’s virtual 
"abdication when the British invaded Vir- 
~ginia in 1781. He now retired to his beauti- 
ful home at Monticello, to his wife, Martha 
Wayles Skelton, whom he had married in 
1772 and who died in 1782, and to his 
children. 

Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia (1784-85) 
_illustrate his many-faceted interests, his 
“limitless intellectual curiosity, his deep 

faith in agrarian democracy. Sent to Con- 
gress in 1783, he helped lay down the 
decimal system and drafted basic reports 
—on the organization of the western lands. 
In 1785 he was appointed minister to 
France, where the Anglo-Saxon liberalism 
he had drawn from Locke was stimulated 
“by contact with the thought which would 
soon ferment in the French Revolution. 
In 1789 Washington appointed him Secre- 
tary of State. While favoring the Consti- 
tution and a strengthened central govern- 
ment, Jefferson came to believe that Ham- 
-ilton contemplated the establishment of a 
“monarchy. Growing differences resulted in 
Jefferson’s resignation on Dec. 31, 1793. 
_. Elected Vice President in 1796, Jefferson 
continued to serve as spiritual leader of 
“the opposition to Federalism, particularly 
to the repressive Alien. and Sedition Acts. 
He was elected President in 1801 by the 
House of Representatives as a result of 
_Hamilton’s decision to throw the Federalist 
“votes. to him rather than to Aaron Burr, 
who had tied him in electoral votes. The 
_ purchase of Louisiana from France in 1803, 
though in violation of his earlier consti- 
tutional scruples, was the most notable act 
of his administration. Re-elected in 1804 
with 162 electoral votes to 14 for the Fed- 
eralist Charles C. Pinckney, Jefferson tried 
3 desperately during his second term to keep 
the United States out of the Napoleonic 
Wars in Europe, employing to this end the 

unpopular embargo policy. 
ot After his retirement to Monticello in 
1809, he developed his interest in educa- 
tion, founding the University of Virginia 
and watching its development with never- 
gging interest. He died at Monticello on 
July 4, 1826. Tall, loose-jointed, a poor 
eaker, Jefferson had an enormous variety 
interests and skills, ranging from edu- 
cation and science to architecture and 
pele: Economically his conception of de- 
3y persupposed an, essentially rural 


Poisten 


but his 
deep and abiding faith in the common 
man provides inspiration for future gen- 
erations, The standard biographies are by 


community of small freeholds; 


Chinard, Bowers, 
Malone. 


Kimball, Randall and 


JAMES MADISON: 
was. born in Port Conway, Virginia, on 
March 16, 1751 (March 5, 1750/1, old 
style). A Princeton graduate, he joined 
the struggle for independence on his re- 
turn to Virginia in 1771. In the seventies 
and eighties he was active both in state 
politics, where he championed the Jeffer- 
son reform program, and in the Continen- 
tal Congress. He was influential in the 
Constitutional Convention as leader of the 
group favoring a strong central govern- — 
ment and as recorder of the debates; and 
he subsequently wrote, in collaboration 
with Alexander Hamilton and John Jay, 
the Federalist papers to aid the campaign 
for the adoption of the Constitution. 


In the new Congress, Madison soon 
emerged as the leader in the House of the 
men who opposed Hamilton’s financial pro- ‘% 
gram and his pro-British leanings in for- 
eign policy. Retiring from Congress in 1797, 
he continued active in Virginia and drafted 
the Virginia Resolution protesting the | i 
Alien and Sedition Acts. His intimacy with — 
Jefferson made him natural choice ee 
Secretary of State in 1801. 


In 1809 Madison succeeded Jefferson 
President, with 122 electoral votes to 4 
for the Federalist, C. C. Pinckney, and 
scattering. His attractive wife, Dolly Payn 
Todd, whom he married in 1794, brough 
new social sparkle to the executive man 
sion. In the meantime, increasing tension ~ 
with Britain culminated in the War of 
1812—a war for which the United States — 
was unprepared, and for which Madiso: 
lacked the executive talent to clear ol 
incompetence and mobilize the nation’s 
energies. Madison was re-elected in 18 
with 128 electoral votes to 89 for the Fed- 
eralist, De Witt Clinton. In 1814 the British 
actually captured Washington and fore 
Madison to flee to Virginia. 


In his domestic program, Madison oa. 
pitulated to the Hamiltonian policies v ‘ 
he had resisted twenty years before, ‘sign-— 
ing bills to establish a United States Bank 
and a higher tariff. Following his presi- 
dency, he remained in retirement in vite ; 
ginia until his death on June 28, 
Small, wrinkled, unimpressive, M 
had an acute political intelligenc 
lacked executive force. The standard - V 
are PY Hunt, Brant and Rives. 
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was born on April 28, 1758, in Westm e 
land County, Virginia. A William and Me 
graduate, he served in the army 


oo 


‘the first years of the Revolution and was 

wounded at Trenton. He then entered Vir- 
-ginia politics and later national politics 
under the sponsorship of Jefferson. In 1786 
he married Eliza Kortright. 


. Fearing centralization, Monroe opposed 
the adoption of the Constitution and, as 
senator from Virginia, was highly critical 
of the Hamiltonian program. In 1794 he 
Was appointed minister to France where 
his ardent sympathies with the Revolution 
exceeded the wishes of the State Depart- 
“ment. A troubled diplomatic career ended 
with his recall in 1796. From 17939 to 1802 
i@ Was governor of Virginia. In 1803 Jef- 
ferson sent him to France <o help negotiate 

,0Uisiana Purchase and for the next 
years he was active in various conti- 
il negotiations. 


1808 Monroe flirted with the radical 
g of the Republican party, which op- 
sed Madison’s candidacy; but the presi- 
dent ial boom came to naught and, after a 

! term as governor of Virginia in 1811, 
oe accepted Maedison’s offer of the 
pepentiment. During the war he 


2s Secretary of War from Sept., 1814, to 
_ Mar., 1815. 

I lected President in 1816 with 183 elec- 
ees to 34 for the Federalist Rufus 


ty, pursued the course of systematic 
ilization which won for his terms 
; me “the era of good feeling.” He 
con nued _ Madison's surrender to the Ham- 


able assistance of his Secretary 
poo Quincy Adams, epee 
declaring 
interven- 
he “Americas. He died in New York 
July 4, 1831. : 
man of medium abilities, Mon- 
sed qualities of judgment rather 
eadership. The standard biogra- 
by Morgan, Gilman and Styron. 


Donley): Massachusetts, the son of 
Adams. He spent his early years in 
E with: his father, prepaid from 


eC onian newspaper articles ‘won him 
ical attention. In 1794 he became 
o the Netherlands, the first of 
plomatic posts which occupied 


his return to Boston in 1801. In 


jana Purchase and the embargo 


f a party to compel his resignation ; 


foamed him for. his. support of Jeffe 
by appointing him minister to St. Pete 
burg. He helped negotiate the Treaty 
Ghent in 1814 and in 1815 became minis- 
ter to London. In 1817 Monroe appointed 
him Secretary of State where he served 
with great distinction, gaining Florida 
from Spain without hostilities and playing 
an equal part with Monroe in formulating 
the Monroe Doctrine. 


When no presidential candidate received — 
a@ majority of electoral votes in 1824, — 
Adams, with the support of Henry Clay, 
was elected by the House in 1825 over An- 
drew Jackson who had the original plural- 
ity. Adams had ambitious plans of govern=- — 
ment activity to foster internal improve- — 
ments and promote the arts and sciences; — 
but congressional obstructionism combined 
with his own unwillingness or inability to _ 
play the role of a politician meant that 
little was accomplished. Retiring to Quincy 
after his defeat in 1828, he was elected to 
the House of Representatives in. 1831 
where, though nominally a Whig, he pur- 
sued as ever an independent course. He led ~ 
the fight to force Congress to receive anti- 
slavery petitions and fathered the Smith- 
sonian Institution. ; 


Stricken on the floor of the House, he ay 
died on February 23, 1848. Tactless, © 
brusque, conscientious, a rough and savage — 
debater, Adams spared neither himself nor — 
his enemies. His long and detailed ae I 
gives a unique picture of the personalities — 
and politics of the times. The standard 
biographies are by Morse and Clark. 2 


ANDREW JACKSON 
was born on March 15, 1767, in what ise 
now generally agreed to be Waxhaw, South ~ 
Carolina. After a turbulent boyhood as an ~ 
orphan and a British prisoner, he moved ~ 
west to Tennessee where he soon qualified. — 
for law practice but found time for such — 
frontier pleasures as horse racing, cock- — 
fighting and dueling. His marriage to 
Rachel Donelson Robards in 1791 was com=- 
plicated by.subsequent legal uncertainties 
about the status of her divorce. During 
the seventeen-nineties Jackson served in — 
the Tennessee constitutional convention, 
the federal House of. Representatives, the 
federal Senate and the Tennessee eyes | 
court. 


After some years as a bounty gentlem ng 
living at the Hermitage near Nashv 
Jackson in 1812 was given command 
Tennessee troops sent against the Cree 
He defeated the Indians at Horseshoe Ben 
in 1814; subsequently he became a ma: 
general and won the Battle of New 
leans over veteran British troops th YW 
after the treaty of peace had been sign 
at Ghent. In 1818 General Jackson e 
Florida, captured Pensacola and 
two Englishmen verpeae sigh eo) 


orister, creating an international inci- 
nt. A presidential boom began for him 
in 1821 and in its service he returned to 
he Senate (1823-25). Though he won a 
plurality of electoral votes in 1824, he lost 
in the House when Clay threw his strength 
to ‘Adams; he won easily in 1828 by an 
electoral vote of 178 to 83. 


- As President, Jackson greatly expanded 
the power and prestige of the presidential 
office and carried through an unexampled 
program of domestic reform, vetoing the 
bill to extend the United States Bank, 
“moving toward a hard-money currency pol- 
Aey and checking the program of federal 
internal improvements. He also vindicated 
federal authority against South Carolina 


i 


with its doctrine of nullification and’ 


against France on the question of debts. 
The support given his policies by the work- 
ingmen of the East as well as by the farm- 
vers Of the East, West and South resulted 

‘in his triumphant re-election in 1832 over 
Clay by an electoral vote of 219 to 49, with 
18 scattering and 2 not cast. 


- After watching the inauguration of his 
hand-picked successor, Martin Van Buren, 
Jackson retired to the Hermitage where 
he maintained a lively interest:in national 
affairs until his death:'on June 8, 1845. A 
tall, dignified man with a drawn and 
wrinkled face, Jackson has been endowed 
by partisan historians with a violence and 
irascibility he appears not to have pos- 
‘sessed. His great contribution was to ad- 
Just the presidential office and the demo- 
cratic doctrines of Jefferson to the new 
‘situation created by the Industrial Revo- 
lution. The standard biographies are by 
James, Bassett and Parton. 
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= MARTIN VAN BUREN 


was born on December 5, 1782, at Kinder- 
hook, New York. After graduating from the 
village school, he became a law clerk, en- 
tered practice in 1803 and soon became 
active in state politics as state senator 
and attorney general. In 1821 he was 
élected to the United States Senate. He 
threw the'support of his efficient political 
organization, known as the Albany Re- 
gency, to William H. Crawford in 1824 and 
‘to Jackson in 1828. After leading the op- 
position to Adams’ administration in the 
Senate, he served briefly as governor of 
New York and resigned to become Jack- 
son's Secretary of State. He soon became 
‘on close personal terms with Jackson 
eed played an important part in turn- 
Bue the Jacksonian program from the 
es intended by his original Western 
ces 
In 1832 Van Buren became Vice Presi- 
dent; in 1836, President, with an electoral 
rote of 170 against 124 scattered among 
vi opponents. The Panic of 1887 over- 
Swett his term. He attributed it- to 


public works. 


‘him such sobriquets as the Little Magician 


the overexpansion of the credit and favored 
the establishment of an independent treas- 
ury as repository for the federal funds. In 
1840 he established a ten-hour day on 
Defeated by Harrison in 
1840,-he was the leading contender for 
the Democratic nomination in 1844 until 
he publicly opposed immediate annexa- 
tion of Texas and was subsequently beaten — 
by the Southern delegations at the Balti- 
more convention. This incident increased _ 
his growing misgivings about the slave 
power. 


After working behind the scenes among 
the antislavery Democrats, Van Buren 
joined in the movement which led to the 
Free-Soil party and became its candidate ~ 
for President in 1848. He subsequently re- 
turned to the Democratic party while con- 
tinuing to object to its pro-Southern 
policy. He died in Kinderhook on July 24, 
1862. His Autobiography throws valuable 
sidelights on the political history of the 
times. a 


Small, erect, dapper, Van Buren had a , 


reputation for slick politicking which won — 


5 
and the Red Fox of Kinderhook; but, as — 
his later career showed, he was capable of — 
taking firm and unpopular stands on pub- 
lic issues. His wife Hannah Hoes, whom 
he married in 1807. died in 1819. 


. \e 
The standard biographies are by Shepard — 
and Lynch. 7 


WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON | 


was born in Charles City County, Virginia, ; 
on February 9, 1773. Joining the army in 
1791, he was active in Indian fighting ‘ines 
the Northwest, became secretary of the 
Northwest Territory in 1798 and gover 
of Indiana in 1800. He married An 
Symmes in 1795. Growing discontent over 
white encroachments on Indian lands” le 
to the formation of an Indian alliance u 
der Tecumseh to resist further aggression 
In 1811 Harrison won a nominal victor 
over the Indians at Tippecanoe and in 18 
a more decisive one at the Battle of 
Thames, where Tecumseh was killed. ie 


After resigning from the army in 1 
Harrison had an obscure career in poli 
and diplomacy, ending up in twenty yea’ 
as a county recorder in Ohio. Nene 


whom the conservative politicians hoped o 
be able to control, he ran surprisingly well | 
against Van Buren in 1836. Four years ater 

he defeated Van Buren by an electoral | 
of 234 to 60 but caught pneumonia 
died in Washington a month after | 
auguration, April 4, 1841. Harrison’s 
ties were those of a soldier rather t 
a statesman or political leader. The s 
ard i eae PLE are by Cleaves and G 


was born in ‘Charles City County, Virginia, 
on March 29, 1790. A William and Mary 
graduate, he entered law practice and poli- 
tics, serying in the House of Representa- 
tives (1816—-21)~-and later as governor of 
Virginia (1825-27), and as senator. A 
thorough-going strict constructionist, he 
supported Crawford in 1824 and Jackson 
in 1828 but broke with Jackson over his 
Bank policy and became a member of the 
Southern state-rights group which co- 
operated with the Whigs. In 1836 he re- 
gned from the Senate rather than follow. 
instructions from the Virginia legislature 
vote for a resolution expunging censure 
' Jackson from the Senate record. 


Elected Vice President on the Whig 
cet in 1840, Tyler succeeded to the 
Presidency on Harrison’s death. His strict- 

istructionist views soon caused a. split 
ne Henry Clay wing of the Whig 
party and a stalemate on domestic ques- 
tio . Tyler’s more considerable achieve- 

e ere his support of the Webster- 


ton Treaty with Britain and his suc- 
ces in bringing about the annexation of 
T mas th 


ise on. 


Virginia until the outbreak of the 
ir when he emerged briefly as chair- 
a ee convention and then as 


arried first to Letitia Christian 
1813 and, two years after her 
1 1842, to Julia Gardiner. Witty, 
courteous, Tyler was a Virginia 
. whose presidency was ham- 
the basic contradiction between 
ideas and those of the party 
i him on the ticket as Vice 

den The standard biographies are 
Cl ‘twood and Tyler. 


Fash JAMES KNOX POLK 
in eee enue County, North 
on November 2, 1795. A graduate 
iversity of North Carolina, he 
; to Tennessee, was admitted to 
} nd soon became prominent in 
politics. In 1825 he was elected to 


nidsacs in the fight against the 

835 he became Speaker of the 
Tr 18389 he was elected governor 

nnessee but was beaten in tries for 
‘od in 1841 and 1843. 


ition in 1844 counted on 
is running mate; but, when Van 
pa on Texas alienated Southern 


Mecicud Gola: of 170 to 105. Rapidly dis- ae 
illusioning those who thought that he © 
would not run his own administration, - 


JOHN: TYLER 5 
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Polk proceeded steadily and precisely to- 
achieve four major objectives—the acquisi- 
tion of California, the settlement. of the’ 
Oregon question, the reduction of the tarifi 
and the establishment of the independent 
treasury. He also enlarged the Monroe Doc- 
trine to exclude all non-American inter-— 
vention in American affairs, whether for- 
cible or not, and he forced Mexico into a- 
war which he waged to a successful con- — 
clusion. His wife Sarah Childress, whom~ 

he married in 1824, was a woman of charm 
and ability. Polk died in Nashvillo, Ten- 
nessee, on June 15, 1849. 


Serious, hardworking, lacking in colors 
Polk has long been underrated by his- 
torians who mistakenly regarded him as a 
slaveholders’ puppet; in fact, few presi-— 
dents have so thoroughly controlled their — 
own administration or have so ably ac<. 
complished the purposes they set for them- 
selves. Polk’s Diary reflects the mood and 
problems of his presidency. The stander’ 
biography is by McCormac. 


ZACHARY TAYLOR — 
was born at Montebello, Orange County, — 
Virginia, on November 24, 1784. Embark-— 
ing on a military career in 1808, Taylor. 
fought in the War of 1812, the Black Hawk — 
War and the Seminole War, holding in be-— 
tween garrison jobs on the frontier or desk 
jobs in Washington. A brigadier general as 
a result of his victory over the Seminoles 
at Lake Okeechobee (1837), Taylor heid a 
succession of Southwestern commands and 
in 1846 established a base on the Rio — 
Grande, where his forces engaged in hose) 
tilities which precipitated the war with 
Mexico. He captured Monterrey in Sept., 
1846, and, disregarding Polk’s orders to 
stay on the defensive, defeated Santa Anna 
at Buena Vista in February, 1847, ending — wg 
the war in the northern provinces. Ne j 


Though Taylor had never cast a vote a 
for President, his party affiliations were 
Whiggish, and his availability .. was in- 
creased by his difficulties with Polk. He 
was elected President over the Democrat — 
Lewis Cass by an electoral vote of 163 to a 
127. During the revival of the slavery 
controversy, which was to result in the ~ 
Compromise of 1850, Taylor began to take — 
an increasingly firm stand against appe 
ing the South; but he died in Washington — 
on July 9, 1850, in the midst of the fight | 
over the Compromise. He married Margaret 
Mackall Smith in 1810. His bluff and simple 
soldierly qualities won him the name 
Old Rough and Ready. During his briei 
term as President he eibplayes a growi 


ard biographies are by Hamilton 
Bent and McKinley, __ ne ie 
Wig ov: 
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“MILLARD FILLMORE 
“was born at Locke, Cayuga County, New 
York, on January 7, 1800. A lawyer, he 
entered politics as an Antimason under 
‘the sponsorship of Thurlow Weed, editor 
_and party boss, and subsequently followed 
“Weed into the Whig party. He served in 
the House of Representatives (1833-35 and 
1837-43) and played a leading role in writ- 


ing the tariff of 1842. Defeated for gover- 


‘nor of New York in 1844, he became comp- 

troller in 1848, was put on the Whig ticket 

with Taylor as a concession to the Clay 
“wing of the party and became President 
-apon Taylor’s death in 1850. 


As President, Fillmore broke with Weed 
and William H. Seward and associated 
himself with the pro-Southern Whigs, sup- 
‘porting the Compromise of 1850. Defeated 
for the Whig nomination in 1852, he ran 
for President in 1856 as candidate of the 
“American or Know-Nothing party, which 
sought to unite the country against for- 
-eigners in the alleged hope of diverting 
dt from the explosive slavery issue. Fill- 
“more opposed Lincoln during the Civil War. 
He died in Buffalo on March 8, 1874. He 
Was married in 1826 to Abigail Powers, 
who died in 1853, and in 1858 to Caroline 
Carmichael McIntosh. Urbane, gracious, 
colorless and weak, Fillmore was an un- 
distinguished President. The standard bi- 
ography is by Griffis. 
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FRANKLIN PIERCE 


_ was born at. Hillsboro, New Hampshire, 
on November 23, 1804. A Bowdoin graduate 
and lawyer, he won rapid political advance- 
“ment in the Democratic party, in part be- 
_cause of the prestige of his father, Gover- 
“nor Benjamin Pierce. By 1831 he was 
Speaker of the New Hampshire House of 
Representatives; from 1833 to 1837 he 
served in the federal House and from 1837 
to 1842 in the Senate. His wife, Jane Means 
Appleton, whom he had married in 1834, 
disliked Washington and the somewhat 
dissipated life led by Pierce; and in 1842 


Pierce, resigning from the Senate, took up - 


a successful law practice in Concord, New 
Beeebire. 


‘During the Mexican War Pierce was. a 
brigadier general. Thereafter he continued 
‘to oppose antislavery tendencies within 
the Democratic party. As a result, he was 
the Southern choice to break the deadlock 
at the Democratic convention of 1852 and 
“was nominated on the 49th ballot. Pierce 
‘rolled up 254 electoral votes to 42 for Win- 
field Scott, the Whig candidate. 


As President, Pierce followed a course of 
peasing the South at home and of play- 
g with schemes of territorial expansion 
road. The failure of both his foreign and 
mestic policies prevented his renomina- 
and he died in Concord, New Hamp- 
4, on October 8, 1869, in relative ob- 


_ raphy is by Nichols. 


scurity. A kindly and courteous person, 
Pierce was weak, unstable and lacking in 
presidential qualities. The standard biog- 


JAMES BUCHANAN 
was born near Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, 
on April 23, 1791. A Dickinson graduate 
and a lawyer, he entered Pennsylvania poli- 
tics as a Federalist. With the disappear- 
ance of the Federalist party, he became a 
Jacksonian Democrat. He served with abil- 
ity in the House (1821-31), as minister to 
St. Petersburg (1832-33) and in the Senate ( 
(1834-45), and in 1845 became Polk’s Sec- 
retary oz State. Disappointed in the presi- 
dential nomination in 1852, Buchanan be- 
came minister to Britain in 1853 where he | 
participated with other American diplo- 
mats in Europe in drafting the expansion= 
ist Ostend Manifesto. - 


In 1856 Buchanan received the Demo- 
cratic nomination and won the election, — 
gaining 174 electoral votes to 114 for John 
C. Frémont, the Republican candidate, and 
8 for Millard Fillmore, American party. The 
growing crisis over slavery presented Bu- 
chanan with problems he lacked the will 
to tackle. His appeasement of the South 
alienated the Stephen Douglas wing of 
the Democratic party without reducing 
Southern militancy on slavery issues. While © 
denying the right of secession, Buchanan 
also denied that the federal government 
could do anything about it. He supported 
the administration during the Civil War — 
and died in Lancaster, riers be eer on” 
June 1, 1868. 


The only President to remain a bachelors : 
throughout his term, Buchanan used ‘his 
charming niece Harriet Lane as White 
House hostess. Legalistic, indecisive and ; 
timorous as President, Buchanan filled his Aa 
other public offices capably. The standard iy 
biography is by Curtis. 
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along the way. While reading law, nd 

worked in a store, managed a mill, sur- — 
veyed, and split rails. In 1834 he wen 
the state legislature as a Whig and 
came the party’s floor leader. For the | 
twenty years he remained in law pra 
in Springfield, except for a single ter! 
(1847-49) in Congress where he denounce 
the Mexican War. In 1855 he was a ned a 


new Republican party. 

A leading but unsuccessful cariciane 
the vice-presidential nomination witl 
mont, Lincoln gained national attent: 
1858 when, as Republican candidate 


192 


senator from Illinois, he engaged in a 
series of-debates with Stephen A. Douglas, 
the Democratic candidate. He lost the sen- 
atorial election, but continued to prepare 
the way for the 1860 Republican conven- 
tion and was rewarded with the presiden- 
tial nomination on the third ballot. He 
polled 180 electoral votes, as against the 
123 of his three opponents, but had only a 
plurality of the popular vote. 


From the start, Lincoln made clear that, 
unlike Buchanan, he believed the national 
government had the power to crush the 
rebellion. Not an abolitionist, he held the 
Slavery issue subordinate to that of pre- 
serving the Union but soon perceived that 
the war could not be brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion without freeing the 
slaves. His administration was hampered 
by the incompetence of many Union gen- 


' erals, the inexperience of the troops and 


Bes 
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the harassing political tactics both of the 
Republican Radicals, who favored a hard 
policy toward the South, and the Demo- 
cratic Copperheads, who desired a nego- 
tiated peace. The Gettysburg Address of 
November 19, 1863, marks the high point 
in the record of American eloquence. His 
patient search for a winning combination 


‘finally brought Generals Ulysses S. Grant 


and William T. Sherman to the top; and 
their series of victories in 1864 dispelled 
the mutterings from both Radicals and 
Peace Democrats which at one time seemed 
to threaten Lincoln’s re-election. He re- 
ceived 212 electoral votes to 21 for George 
B. McClellan, the Democratic candidate. 
His inaugural address urged leniency to- 
ward the South: “With malice toward 
none, with charity for all . . . let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in; to bind 
up the nation’s wounds...” This policy 


_ aroused growing opposition on the part of 
the Republican Radicals, but Lincoln was 


shot by John Wilkes Booth at Ford’s Thea- 
ter, Washington, on April 14, 1865, before 
the matter could be put to test. He died 
the following day. 


* Lincoln’s marriage to Mary Todd in 1842 
was often unhappy and turbulent, in part 
because of his wife’s pronounced insta- 


bility. By his remarkable literary artistry, 


his essential patience and devotion, his 


s. profound sense of the importance of goy- 


ernment by, for and of the people, by the 
manner of his life and of his death, Lin- 
coln has won a unique place in the hearts 
of Americans. The standard biographies are 
by Sandburg, Herndon, Nicolay and Hay. 


ANDREW JOHNSON 
was born at Raleigh, North Carolina, on 
December 29, 1808. Self-educated, he be- 
came a tailor in Greeneville, Tennessee, 


' but soon went into politics where he rose 


steadily. From 1843 to 1853 he served in 
the House of Representatives, 1853-57 as 
governor of Tennessee and in. 1857 was 
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elected Senator. Politically he was a Jack- — 
sonian Democrat, and his specialty was — 
the fight for a more equitable land policy. — 
Alone among the Southern Senators, he © 
stood by the Union during the Civil War. 
In 1862 he became war governor of Ten- 
nessee and carried out a thankless and dif- 
ficult job with great courage. Johnson be- 
came Lincoln’s running mate in 1864 as 
result of an attempt to give the ticket a 
nonpartisan and nonsectional character. 
Succeeding to the presidency on Lincoln’s 
death, Johnson sought to carry out his 
policy but without his political skill. The 
result was a hopeless conflict with the Rad- 
ical Republicans who dominated Congress, 
passed measures over Johnson’s vetoes and 
attempted to limit the power of the exec- 
utive concerning appointments and re- 
movals. The conflict culminated with John- 
son’s impeachment for. attempting to re- 
move his disloyal Secretary of War in 
defiance of the Tenure of Office Act which 
required senatorial concurrence for such 
dismissals. The opposition failed by one 
vote to get the two-thirds necessary for 
conviction. 


After his presidency, Johnson maintained 
an interest in politics and in 1875 was 
elected to the Senate. He died near Carter 
Station, Tennessee, on July 31, 1875. He 
married Eliza McCardle in 1827. An honest, 
courageous and intelligent man, Johnson 
lacked the tact, patience and self-control 
to be an effective President. 


The standard biographies are by Win- 
ston, Stryker and Milton. 


ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT 


was born (as Hiram Ulysses Grant) at 
Point Pleasant, Ohio, on April 27, 1822. He 
finished West Point in 1843 and served 
without particular distinction in the Mexi- 
can War. In 1848 he married Julia Dent, 
He resigned from the army in 1854, follow- 
ing warnings from his commanding officer 
about his drinking habits, and for the 
next six years held a wide variety of jobs 


‘in the Middle West. With the outbreak of 
~the Civil War, he sought. a command and 


soon, to his surprise, was made a brigadier 
general. His continuing successes in the 
western theaters, culminating in the cap- 
ture of Vicksburg in 1863, brought him 
national fame and soon the command of 
all the Union armies. His dogged, im- 
placable policy of concentrating on divid- 
ing and destroying the Confederate armies 
brought the war to an end in 1865. In 1866 
he was made full general 


Grant’s relations with Johnson grew 
steadily worse; and in 1868, as the Re- 
publican candidate for President, Grant 
was elected with 214 electoral votes to 80 
for the Democrat Horatio Seymour, From 
the start Grant showed his unfitness for 
the office. His cabinet. was weak, his do- 


{ 


~ table At Saar in foreten affairs was 


the settlement of controversies with Great. 


Britain in the Treaty of London (1871), 
negotiated by his able Secretary of State, 
Hamilton Fish. 


Nominated for a second ‘term, he de- 

_ feated Horace Greeley, the Democratic and 

Liberal Republican candidate, 286 votes to 

63. The Panic of 1878 created difficulties for 
his second term. 


_ After retiring from office, Grant toured 
-- Europe for two years and returned in time 
_— to accede to a third-term boom, but was 

beaten in the convention of 1880. Illness 
-. and bad business judgment darkened his 

last years, but he worked steadily at the 

_ Personal Memoirs which were to be so suc- 

cessful when published after his death 

at Mount McGregor, near Saratoga, New 
» York, on July 23, 1885. Inarticulate, taci- 
- turn, loyal to his friends, he was an able 
general who should never have accepted 


_ are by Hesseltine and Woodward. 


RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD HAYES 


was born at Delaware, Ohio, on October 4, 
‘1822, A graduate of Kenyon College and 
_the Harvard Law School, he practiced law 
_ in Sandusky ahd then in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
. In 1852 he married Lucy Webb. A Whig, he 
_ joined the Republican party in 1855. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he rose to the rank of 

Major general. He served in Congress from 
- 1865 to 1867 and then confirmed a repu- 
_ tation for honesty and efficiency in two 
_ terms as governor of Ohio. His re-election 
as governor in 1875 made him the logi- 
_ cal candidate for those Republicans who 

- wished to stop James G, Blaine in 1876, and 
he was successfully nominated. 


_ The result of the election was for some 
_ time in doubt and hinged upon disputed 
returns from South Carolina, Louisiana, 
‘Florida and Oregon. Samuel J. Tilden, the 

_ Democratic candidate, had the larger pop- 
ular vote but was adjudged by the strictly 
partisan decisions of the Electoral Com- 
-_miission to have one less electoral vote, 185 
te 184. The national acceptance of this re- 
sult was due in part to the general un- 
derstanding that Hayes would pursue a 
conciliatory policy toward the South. He 
withdrew the troops from the South, took 
-@ conservative position. on financial and 
_ labor issues and urged civil service reform. 


Hayes served only one term by his own 
_ wish and spent the rest of his life in vari- 
: ous humanitarian endeavors. He died in 
Fremont, Ohio, on January 17. 1893. A 
hard-working, conscientious, sensible man, 
Hayes represented the best type of Re- 
publican of his day. The standard biogra- 
nies are by Hckenrode and Williams. 

ay 


the presidency. The standard biographies 


cabin, was born at Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
on November 19, 1831. A Williams graduate, 
he taught school for a time and entere 
Republican politics in Ohio. In 1858 
married Lucretia Rudolph. During the Cij 
War he had a promising career, rising ti 
the rank of major general of volunteers 
but in 1863 he was elected to the Hou 
of Representatives where he served ° 
1880. His oratorical and parliamentary ab 
ities soon made him the leading Repub 
can in the House, though his record wai 
marred by his unorthodox acceptance of : 
fee in the DeGolyer paving contract case 
and by suspicions of his complicity in t 
Crédit Mobilier scandal. : 


In 1880 Garfield was elected to the | 
ate, but instead became the preside 
candidate on the 36th ballot as a res 
of a deadlock in the Republican conv 
tion. He gained 214 electoral votes to 1 
for General Winfield Scott Hancock, th 
Democratic candidate. Garfield’s ad S 
tration was barely under way when 
was shot by Charles J. Guiteau, a di 
pointed office seeker, in July. He died 
Elberon, New Jersey, on Septemb 
1881. An attractive and eloquent m 
was much beloved in his day. Ne) 


The standard biographies are by 8 
and Caldwell. 


5, 1830. A graduate ‘of Union. Soneg 


1859 he married Ellen Herndon. Dur 
Civil War he held administrative 


him control over considerable patre 
and, though not personally corrupt 
managed his power in the interest 
New York machine so openly tha’ 
dent Hayes in 1877 called for am: in 


from his responsibilities. 
In 1880 Arthur was nominated f 4 


York machine. As President on Garfi 
assassination, Arthur, stepping out ¢ xe 
familiar role as spoilsman, back 
service reform, reorganized the cabi, 
prosecuted political associates ac 
post office graft. Losing machine 
and failing to gain the reformer: 
not renominated. He died in New Y¥« 
on November 18, 1886, A tall, hands 
dignified man with real administr 
abilities, he was a better President 1 
his previous record promised, The 
ard biography is by Howe. aa 


STEPHEN GROVER CLEVELAND 
‘was born at Caldwell, New Jersey, on 
March 18, 1837. He was admitted to the 
ar in Buffalo, New York, in 1859 and lived 
ere as a lawyer, with occasional incur- 
ions into Democratic politics, for more 
han twenty years. He did not participate 
‘the Civil War. As mayor of Buffalo in 
81, he carried through a reform program 
oO ably that the Democrats ran him suc- 
vessfully for governor in 1882, In 1884 he 
m the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
nt, The campaign contrasted Cleveland’s 
otless public career with the uncertain 
record of James G. Blaine, the Republican 
candidate, and Cleveland received enough 
I Mugwump (independent Republican) sup- 
t to win by 219 to 182 electoral votes. 


President, Cleveland pushed civil 
vice reform, opposed the pension grab 
id attacked the high tariff rates. While 
ae White House he married Frances 
- (1886). Renominated in — 1888, 
Baia was defeated by Benjamin Har- 
polling more popular but fewer elec- 
| votes. In 1892 he was re-elected over 
rison, 277 to 145, with 22 votes for 


nike: In foreign affhirs his firmness 
Great Britain to back down in the 


last years AS was an active 
much respected public figure, He died 
Inceton, New Jersey, on June 24, 1908, 
mest, stubborn, high-principled man, 
nd was an old-fashioned liberal in 
eteenth-century sense who was baf- 
the new problems of industrial 
The standard biographies are by 
and McElroy. 


y BENJAMIN HARRISON 
born in North Bend, Ohio, on August 
3, the grandson of William Henry 
ae graduate of Miami University, 


Sa Lavinia Scott. During the 
r he rose to the rank of brigadier 
_ A sound-money Republican, he 


mn for. President on the 8th ballot. 
behind on the popular vote, he 
Grover Cleveland in the electoral 
233 to 168, 


se either the bosses or the reform 
nt in the party. In foreign affairs he 
d Secretary of State Blaine whose 
i _foreshadowed later American im- 
i in 1892 Harrison was renomi- 


resident, Benjamin Harrison failed 


nated, but Cleveland beat him in the ele 


tion. His-wife died in the White House in 
1892, and Harrison married her niece, Mary 
Scott (Lord) Dimmick, in 1896. After his 
presidency, he resumed law practice. He 
died in Indianapolis, Indiana, on March 
18, 1901. Harrison was an honest man of 
very medium abilities. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY 


was born in Niles, Ohio, on January 29, 
1843. A graduate of Allegheny College, he 
rose from the ranks to become a major in 
the Civil War. Subsequently he opened 
a law office in Canton, Ohio, and in 1871 
married Ida Saxton. Elected to Congress 
in 1876, he served there steadily till 1891, 
except for 1883-85. His faithful advocacy 
of business interests culminated in the 
passage of the highly protective McKinley 
Tariff of 1890. With the support of Mark 
Hanna, a shrewd Cleveland businessman 
interested in safeguarding tariff protec- 
tion, McKinley became governor of Ohio in 
1892 and Republican presidential candidate 


_in 1896. The business community, alarmed 


by the progressivism of William Jennings 
Bryan, the Democratic candidate, spent 
considerable money to assure McKinley’s 
victory which was by the margin of 271 to 
176 in the electoral college. ; 
The chief event of McKinley’s adminis- 
tration was the war with Spain which 
resulted in our acquisition of the Philip- 
pines and other islands. With imperialism 
as an issue, McKinley defeated Bryan again 
in the election of 1900 by 292 to 155. On 
September 6, 1901, he was shot at Buffalo 
by Leon F. Czolgosz, an anarchist, and he 


died there on September 14. McKinley was ~ 


a characteristic Republican politician dedi- 
cated to the service of the business com- 
munity. The standard biography is by: 
Olcott. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


was born in New York City on October 27, 


1858. A Harvard graduate, he was early 
interested in ranching, in politics and in 
writing picturesque historical narratives. 


He was a Republican member of the New . 


York Assembly in 1882-84, an unsuccessful 
candidate for mayor of New York in 1886, 
a U. S. Civil Service Commissioner under. 


Harrison, Police Commissioner of New York — 


City in 1895 and Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy under McKinley in 1897. After 


exuding a belligerence which helped bring 


on the war with Spain, he resigned in 1898 
to help organize a volunteer regiment 
named the Rough Riders and take a more 
direct part in the war. Always publicity- 
shrewd, he won the New York guberna- 
torial nomination in 1898 in spite of pro- 


nounced lack of enthusiasm on the part of 


the bosses. 


After two years of T.R. in Albany, the 
New York bosses succeeded in getting him “i q 


the _Vice-presidential nomination in 19 


- Roosevelt accepted it with reluctance, feel- 
ing that his career had been ruined. As 
President on McKinley’s assassination, he 
perceived the new popular mood of pro- 
_gressivism and initiated a policy of trust 
_ busting, designed to control giant corpora- 
tions. He also strengthened government 
powers over interstate commerce and 
launched a conservation program to save 
_ natural resources. In foreign affairs he pur- 
sued a truculent policy, permitting the 
instigation of a revolt in Panama to dis- 
pose of Colombian objections to the Pan- 
-- ama Canal and helping to maintain the 
_- balance of power in the East by bring- 
ing the Russo-Japanese war to an end, 
In 1904 he decisively defeated Alton B. 
Parker, his conservative Democratic op-. 
ponent, by an electoral margin of 836 to 
. 140. 
Following his second term he went big- 
» game hunting in Africa and toured Europe. 
~ On his return to the United States, his 
_tnereasing coldness toward Taft led him 
_ to overlook his earlier disclaimer of third- 
_ term ambitions and to re-enter politics. 
Defeated by the machine in the Republi- 
can convention of 1912, he organized the 
Progressive party and polled more votes 
than Taft, though the split brought about 
the election of Wilson. From 1915 on, 
Roosevelt strongly favored intervention in 
the European war, He became deeply em- 
_ bittered at Wilson's refusal to allow him 
_ to raise a volunteer division. He died in 
Oyster Bay, New York, on January 6, 1919. 
He was married twice: in 1880 to Alice 
' . Hathaway Lee, who died in 1884; and in 
1886 to Edith Kermit Carow. ‘ 


= 


The athletic advocate of the strenuous 
_ life, with his high voice, prominent teeth 
- and thick glasses, Roosevelt captured the 
imagination of the American people. More 
sober judgment suggests that, so far as his 
progressivism was concerned, his bark was 
worse than his bite, but he was one of 
the great personalities of American history, 
The standard biography is by Pringle. 


A 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Septem- © 


ber 15, 1857. A Yale graduate, he entered 
- Ohio Republican politics in the eighteen 
eighties. In 1886 he married Helen Herron. 
From 1887 to 1890, he served on the Ohio 

_ superior court; 1890-92, as solicitor gen- 
- eral of the United States; 1892-1900, on 
the federal circuit court, In 1900 McKinley 
appointed him president of the Philippine 
_ Commission and in 1901 governor general. 
Taft had great success in pacifying the 
Filipinos, solving the prcblem of the 
- ehurch lands, improving economic condi- 
tions and establishing limited self-govern- 

_ ment. His period as Secretary of War 1904- 
08 further demonstrated his capacity as 
istrator and conciliator; and he was 


Roosevelt’s hand-picked successor in 1908. 
In the election he polled 821 electoral vo 
to 162 for William Jennings Bryan. 


As President, though he carried on many _ 
of Roosevelt’s policies, Taft got into in 
creasing trouble with the progressive wing 
of the party and displayed mounting ir 
ritability and indecision. After his = 
feat in 1912, he became professor of con 
stitutional law at Yale. In.1921 he wa 
appointed Chief Justice of the Unite 
States. He died in Washington on Mare! 
8, 1930. "Enormously large, deliberate an 
good-humored, Taft excelled as an admi 
istrator and judge, not as a politica 
leader. Vance 


The standard biography is by Pringle 


THOMAS WOODROW WILSON 
was born in Staunton, Virginia, on Decem: 
ber 28, 1856. A Princeton graduate, he 
turned from law practice to post-grad 
work in political science at Johns Hopkin 
University, receiving his Ph.D. in 18 
He taught at Bryn Mawr, Wesleyan ¢ 
Princeton, and in 1902 was made presia 
of Princeton. After an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to democratize the social life oe 
Princeton, he welcomed an invitation in 
1910 to be the Democratic. gubernatoris 
candidate in New Jersey. His succe 
fighting the machine and putting thr 
a@ reform program attracted national — 
tention. 7 

In 1912, after a protracted contest 4 
Baltimore, Wilson won the Democrat 
nomination on the 46th ballot. In th 
election he received 4385 electoral votes 1 
88 for Roosevelt and 8 for Taft. Dur 
his first term Wilson proceeded un 
standard of the New Freedom to enz 
program of domestic reform, includi 
Federal Reserve Act, the Clayton Ant 
trust Act, the establishment of the Feder¢ 
Trade Commission and other measures 
signed to restore competition in the 
of the great monopolies. In foreig 
while privately sympathetic with t A 
lies, he strove to maintain strict neutralit 
in the European war and warned both sid 
against encroachments on American 
ests, re) 

Re-elected in 1916 as a peace candi 
he tried to mediate between the 
nations; but, when the Germans 
unrestricted submarine warfare i 
Wilson brought the United States Z 
what he now believed was a war to mi 
the world safe for democracy. He 
the classic formulations of Allied war ¢ 
and the armistice of November, 1 1 
negotiated on the basis of Wilson’s Pour- 
teen Points. In 1919 he strove at Vers 
to lay the foundations for enduring 
He accepted the imperfections of the 
sailles Treaty in the expectation that t 
could be remedied by action with 


7 
— i | 


secured ratification of the treaty if he had 
‘adopted a more conciliatory attitude to- 
ard the mild reservationists; but his in- 
stence on all or nothing eventually 
caused the diehard isolationists and die- 
d Wilsonites. to unite in rejecting a 
mpromise. 

In September, 1919, Wilson suffered a 
‘alytic stroke which limited his future 
activity. After the presidency he lived on 
retirement in Washington, dying Febru- 
8, 1924. He was married twice—in 1885 
Ellen Louise Axson, who died’ in 1914, 
and in 1915 to Edith Bolling Galt. A man 
of high principle, inspiring eloquence ard 
great intellectual ability, Wilson was the 
first leader to fire the imagination of the 
masses of the world with the vision of 
1d peace, The standard biography is by 
er. 


WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 
orn in Morrow County, Ohio, on No- 
ember 2, 1865. After attending Ohio Cen- 
al College, Harding became interested 


3 thy dow Florence Kling De Wolfe. 
his paper prospered, he entered Re- 
ican politics, serving as state senator 
99-1903), and as lieutenant governor 
1g 904-06). In 1910 he was defeated for gov- 

t in 1914 was elected to the Sen- 
reputation as orator made him 
oter in the 1916 convention. 


the 1920 Republican convention 
dlocked between Leonard Wood 
rank O. Lowden, Harding was made 
dark-horse nominee on his solemn 
tion that there was no reason in 
st that he should not be. Straddling 
ague question, Harding was elected 
with 404 electoral votes to 127 for 
M. Cox, his Democratic opponent. 
binet contained some able men, but 
1e manifestly unfit for public Office. 
ing’s own intimates were mediocre 
1ey were not corrupt, The impend- 
isclosure of scandals in the Interior 

tice departments and in the Vet- 
Bureau, as well as political setbacks, 
foundly worried him. On his return 
ka in 1923, he died suddenly at 
rancisco on August 2, A handsome 

lial man, undiscriminating in his 
ites, lacking in political ideas or 
e, Harding was totally unfitted for 
dency, 


JOHN CALVIN COOLIDGE 
n in Plymouth, Vermont, on July 
An Amberst graduate, he went 
vy practice at Northampton, Massa- 
s, in 1897. He married Grace Anna 
ihue in 1905, He entered Republican 
@ politics, becoming successively mayor 


ague of Nations. He propebin’ could aha of NoMEeDpion state ‘sehater, lieutenant — 


governor-and, in 1919, governor. His con-— sie 


duct in regard to the Boston police strike 
in 1919 won him a somewhat undeserved 
reputation for decisive action and brought 
him the Republican vice-presidential nom- 
ination in 1920. After Harding’s death 
Coolidge handled the Washington scandals 
with care and finally managed to save the 
Republican party from public blame for 
the widespread corruption. 


In 1924 Coolidge won re-election without 
difficulty, getting 382 electoral votes to 
136 for the Democrat, John W. Davis, and 
13 for Robert M. La Follette running on the 
Progressive ticket. His second term, like his 
first, was characterized by deference to big 
business, indifference to the underprivi- 
leged and a general satisfaction with the 
existing economic order. He stated that he | 
did not choose to run in 1928, but he may 
have hoped to be drafted anyway. 


After his presidency, Coolidge lived 
quietly in Northampton, writing an un- 
illuminating Autobiography and conduct- 
ing a syndicated column. He died in North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, on January 5, 1933. 
His dry, Yankee humor, his frugality and 
glumness made him a paradoxically popu- 
lar President in the boom period. The 
standard biographies are by ite and 
Fuess. 


HERBERT CLARK HOOVER 
was born at West Branch, Iowa, an August 
10, 1874. A Stanford graduate, he worked 
from 1895 to 1913 as a mining engineer 
and consultant in North America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa and Australia. In 1899 he mar- 
ried Lou Henry, During the First World 


’ War he served with distinction as chairman 


of the American Relief Committee in Lon- 
don, as chairman of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium and as United States 
Food Administrator, His political affilia- 
tions were still sufficiently indeterminate 
for him to be mentioned as a possibility 
for both Republican and Democratic nomi- 
nations in 1920; but after the election he 
served both Harding and Coolidge as ho 
retary of Commerce. ~ 


In the election of 1928 Hoover receigea ; 
444 electoral votes to 87 for Alfred E. 
Smith, the Democratic candidate. He soon 
faced the worst depression in the nation’s 
history; but his attacks upon it were 
hampered by his devotion to the theory 
that the forces which brought the crisis 
would soon bring the revival, and then by 
his belief that in too many areas the fed- 
eral government had no power to act. In 
a succession of vetoes he struck down 
measures proposing a national employment 
system or national relief; he reduced in- 


come tax rates; and only at the end of his 


term did he yield to popular pressure and 
set up agencies to make emergency loans - : 
(mostly to large business). 


of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 


~~ FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


was born in Hyde Park, New York, on Jan- 


uary 30, 1882. A Harvard graduate, he at- 
tended Columbia Law School and was ad- 
mitted to the New York bar. In 1910 he 


_ was elected to the New York state senate 


as a Democrat. Re-elected in 1912, he was 
appointed Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
by Woodrow Wilson in 1913. In 1920 his 
radiant personality and his war services 
resulted in his nomination for Vice Presi- 
dent as James M. Cox’s running mate. 
After his defeat, he returned to law prac- 
tice in New York. In August, 1921, Roose- 
velt was stricken with infantile paralysis 
while at Campobello, New Brunswick. After 
a long and gallant fight against the dis- 
ease he recovered partial use of his legs. 
In 1924 and 1928 he led the fight at the 
Democratic national conventions for the 


nomination of Governor Alfred E. Smith 
of New York; and in 1928 Roosevelt was 


himself induced to run for governor of 
New York. He was elected and was re- 
elected in 1930. 


In 1932 Roosevelt received the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President and im- 
mediately launched a campaign which 
brought new spirit to a weary and dis- 
couraged nation. He won the election over 
Herbert Hoover by a margin of 472 to 59 
in the electoral college. His first term was 
characterized by an unfolding of the New 


Deal program, with greater benefits for 


labor, the farmers and the unemployed, 


and the progressive estrangement of most 


of the business community. 
At an early stage Roosevelt became aware 


-of the menace to world peace involved in 


the existence of totalitarian fascism, and 
from 1937 on he tried to focus public at- 


tention on the trend of events in Europe 


and Asia. As a result he was widely de- 
nounced as a warmonger. He was re-elected 
in 1936 over Alfred M. Landon by the 


_ overwhelming electoral margin of 523 to 


8; and the gathering international crisis 
caused him to decide to run again in 1940. 


He defeated Wendell L. Willkie, 449 to 82. 


Roosevelt’s program to bring maximum 


aid to Britain and, after June, 1941, to 


Russia was bitterly opposed by a small but 
organized minority, until the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor restored national 


‘unity. During the war Roosevelt shelved 


the New Deal in the interests of concili- 
ating the business community, both in 
order to get full production during the 
war and to prepare the way for a united 
acceptance of the peace settiements after 


Peete his 1982 defeat, Hoover yeuined: 

‘to private business. In 1946, President Tru- 
_ man charged him with various world food 
i ‘missions; and from 1947-49, he was head 


the war. A series of conferences wit: 
Winston Churchill and Joseph Stalin lai 
down the bases for the postwar world. In- 
1944 he was elected to a fourth term, run 
ning against Governor Thomas E, Dewey. P 
On April 12, 1945, Roosevelt died at” 
Warm Springs, Georgia, shortly after 
return from the Yalta Conference, 
wife, Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, whom h 
married in 1905, is a woman of great ab 
ity who made significant contributions t 
her husband’s policies. No President h 
been faced with so many staggering respo: 
sibilities, both at home and abroad 
Franklin Roosevelt. His success in bringin: 
America safely through the greatest depres- 
sion and the greatest war in world histor 
was an accomplishment of the highes 
statesmanship; and his buoyant, fightin 
Vache Ihe has left an indelible impressio: 


HARRY S. TRUN 
was born on a farm near Lamar, 
souri, on May 8, 1884. During the | 
World' War he served in France with t, 
129th Field Artillery. After engaging br 
and unsuccessfully in the haberdash 
business in Kansas Oity, Truman ente1 2 
local politics. Under the sponsorship 
Thomas Pendergast, Democratic boss _ 
Missouri, he held a number of local office: 
preserving his personal honesty in 
midst of a notoriously corrupt pol 
machine. In 1934 he was elected to 
Senate and was re-elected in 1940. I 
his first term he was a loyal but quiet 
porter of the New Deal; but in the cours 
of his second term, an appointment as 
of a Senate committee to investiga’ 
production brought out his special 
ities of honesty, common sense an 
work, and he won widespread resp 

Elected Vice President in 1944, Tr 
became President upon Rooseyelt’s 4 
in 1945 and immediately had to face ¢ 
plex postwar problems, both domestic ani 
foreign. His first attempts did not 1 
with marked success, and the Republi 
won control of Congress in 1946. The ; 
two years were distinguished by th 
man Doctrine, the Marshall Plan an 
rights proposals; and his general 
highlighted by a vigorous Fair De 
paign, brought about his unexpec 
impressive re-election in 1948. 

Truman’s second term has been c! 


North Atlantic Pact, the United Nat 
police action in Korea, and the 
armament program with its accom, 
problems of economic stabilization. 
1951, the Republicans seized upon 
recall of General Douglas MacArth 
attack the Administration’s Far rae 
policy. However, several weeks of | 
gation by Congress yielded Inconel 
results. S45 
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term. 4 Democratic-Republican. Only 
20, 1812. ® Died in office Nov. 23, 1814. 


Died in office (shot July 2 by Charles J. Guiteau). 


7 Died in office Oct. 30, 1 


Congress is still in session, the 
keeps a bill for 10 days, Sundays 
without signing it, it becomes a 
ver, if Congress-adjourns within 


. | Dec. 14, 1799 
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onsecutive terms, is sometimes considered the 24th President, McKinley the 25th, and so en to Truman, the 
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Vice Presidents? 


1. John Adams 

2. Thomas Jefferson‘ 

3. Aaron Burr 

4, George Clinton 
George Clintons 

5. Elbridge Gerry® 

6. Daniel D. Tompkins 

7. John C. Calhoun 
John C. Calhoun? 

8. Martin Van Buren 

9. Richard M. Johnson 

10. John Tyler 


1789-1797 


1817-1825 | 58 | 73 
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11. George M. Dallas 
12. Millard Fillmore 


Seal Po eromiee oe a 16. Andrew Johnson 


RSPR RE EE ce e 18. Henry Wilson? 


.-+- | 1929-1933 } 54 .. | 31. Charles Curtis 


cshePh Geile eRe aise ee .. | 33. Henry A. Wallace 
are aes. on .. | 34. Harry S. Truman 
cess | 1945- 60 .. | 35. Alben W. Barkley 


pr. 14 by John Wilkes Booth). 11 Died in office Nov. 22 
if Pied in attic Nov. 25,1885. 4 Cleveland, in the second 


y Leon F, Gzoigosz) . 18 Died in office 


Annual Salaries of Federal Officials _ 


Presidentiof the vu. Si5)2.. csc skewec eee 
Vice President of the U.S..... 
Gablootumembers:\ fic .cac.cdacndsagnioceees 
Undersecretaries of executive departments... . 
Deputy Secretary of Defense......, besa baious 
Secretary of the Army,,.......... banaiok malers 
Secretary of the Navy........ ‘ 
Secretary of the Air Force......... 
MOUGLD RS Susser ceicy taiac ene a 
Representatives. .......... n 
Speaker of the House....................0. 


er 


Wife's name 


ingt Mrs. Martha Dandridge Custis 1732, Va. 1759 1802 
John Adams Abigail Smith 1744, Mass 1764 1818 3 
Jefferson Mrs. Martha Wayles Skelton 1748, Va. 1772 1782 1 
Madison Mrs. Dorothy “Dolly” Payne Todd 1772, N.C. 1794 1849 $ 
7 Monroe Eliza Kortright 1768, N.Y. 1786 1830 ; 
_ J. Q, Adams Louisa Catherine Johnson 1775, England 1797 1852 3 
Jackson Mrs. Rachel Donelson Robards 1767, Va. 1791 1828 ak 
Van Buren Hannah Hoes 1783, N.Y. 1807 1819 4 
 W.H. Harrison Anna Symmes 1775, N. J. 1795 1864 6 
~ Tyler Letitia Christian _ 1790, Va. 1813 1842 3 
Julia Gardiner 1820, N.Y. 1844 1889 5 
Polk Sarah Childress 1803, Tenn 1824 1891 se 
Taylor Margaret Smith 1788, Md. 1810 1852 we 
Fillmore Abigail Powers 1798, N. Y. 1826 1853 1 
3 Mrs. Caroline Carmichael McIntosh 1813, N. J. 1858 1881 eae 
Pierce Jane Means Appleton- 1806, N, H. 1834 1863 3 
Buchanan (Unmarried) Abas wae ater ae 
_ Lincoln Mary Todd 1818, Ky. 1842 1882 4 
~ — Johnson Eliza McCardle 1810, Tenn. 1827 1876 3 
nat Grant Julia Dent 1826, Mo. 1848 1902 305 
Hayes Lucy Ware Webb 1831, Ohio 1852 1889 7 
Garfield Lucretia Rudolph 1832, Ohio 1858 1918 5 
_ Asthur Ellen Lewis Herndon 1837, Va. 1859 1880 2 
Cleveland Frances Folsom 1864, N.Y. 1886 1947 2 
B. Harrison Caroline Lavinia Scott 1832, Ohio 1853 1892 1 
Mrs. Mary Scott Lord Dimmick 1858, Pa. 1896 1948 S 
_ McKinley Ida Saxton 1847, Ohio 1871 1907 . 
_ T. Roosevelt Alice Hathaway Lee 1861, Mass 1880 1884 
5 = Edith Kermit Carow 1861, Conn 1886 1948 4 
_ Taft Helen Herron 1861, Ohio 1886 1943 26 
~ Wilson Ellen Louise Axson 1860, Ga. 1885 1914 oes 
Ae Mrs. Edith Bolling Galt 1872, Va. 1915 nh Bf 
Harding Mrs. Florence Kling DeWolfe 1860, Ohio 1891 1924 
Coolidge’ Grace Anna Goodhue 1879, Vt. 1905 aoe 2 
' Hoover - Lou Henry 1875, lowa 1899 1944 2 Ay 
£.D. Roosevelt Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 1884, N.Y. 1905 hee 6 ae 
Truman Bess Wallace 1885, Mo. 1919. eet Bea gic 
National Committee Chairmen Since 1916 
Source: Republican and Democratic National Committees. 
Chairman and (state) | Term Chairman and (state) 
Republican Republican (Contd.) 
William R. WHTICOXIGNS Vint Js ccaracte tin ielae otore'teS 1916-18 Guy G. Gabrielson (N. J.)...........00008 aS 
MA THAVSICING: i tcartrgscavts, ogaiz.cusatiachaiauds 1918-21 
John T. Adams (lowa).......... Mee Nhe 1921-24 Democratio a 
William M. Butler (Mass.)....... Bence ets telertieieiots 1924-28 Vance McCormick (Pa.)..........-+.0ee0- a 
Hubert Work (Colo.)......... Sat aferatalecis paral aware 1923-29 | Homer Cummings (Conn.)............. 
- Claudius H. Huston (Tenn.)...............-. ieee) 1929-30 George White (Ohio)............. 2000 
BesimeoniD. Fess. (Ob10) sie ines. csoleates oon eeces 1930-32 Cordell Hull (Tenn): 2) oc. ce eee 
Meerevorett Sandors.(lntd.)ic ie. s cess oceces snes 1932-34 Clem Shaver (W, Va.)...... fies ona 
Bboiiyip: Fletcher (Pays Aja. ceias elas senile 1934-36 | John J. Raskob (N.Y.)...........+200- 
John Hamilton (Kans.).........2..ceeeece renee qaseaa0 ))) davies A. Fatley CO eae 
: Edward J. Flynn (NL Y.)..........00005 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (Mass.)..............20005 1940-42 ; 
a : Frank C. Walker (Mont.)............0085 
Harrison Eopatigtar Goway..i. ee. cette eae 1942-44 Robert E. Hannegan (M9.)...........++0e 
_ Herbert Brownell, Jr. (N. Y.).........cecceeee ee 1944-46 J. Howard McGrath (R. 1.)........-- ea 
| Carroll Reeco (Tenn.)...........0.ss ese ee eeees 1946-48 William M. Bayle, Jr. (Mo.)......... waseeeees 
; uth MES COTE LIEN CPAs) Jorn beaten ae 1948-49 Frank E. McKinney........... Pate ee 


To find the year of the first session of a 
certain Congress, double the number of 
e Congress and add 1787. To find which 


Year and place 
of birth 


Married 


Congress was holding its first nee 
any odd year, subtract 1787 fr Kt 
and divide by 2. 


ATE. The Secretary of State has the 
rincipal responsibility, under the Presi- 
ent, for the determination of the policy 
the government in relation to interna- 
tional problems. He is charged with the 
onduct of negotiations pertaining to the 
otection of American rights and inter- 
S throughout the world, and the pro- 
tion of beneficial intercourse between 
e United States and other countries. He 
1so performs certain domestic duties, such 
having custody of the seal of the United 
States and publishing the laws enacted by 
Congress. 


A Department of Foreign Affairs was 

blished in 1781 and was reconstituted 
27, 1789, following adoption of the 
stitution. The name was changed Sept. 
189, to the Department of State. 


ASURY. The Secretary of the Treasury 
harged by law with the management of 
national finances. He superintends the 
‘ction of the revenue; grants warrants 
or money drawn from the Treasury in 
jursuance of appropriations made by law, 
ind for the payment of moneys into the 
7 au directs the forms of keeping and 


he ‘support of the public credit; and 
nits a report annually to Congress on 


sults of activities under his super- 
, Which include, among others, the 
lage and printing of money, and the 


he ‘Department of the Treasury was 
ted Sept. 2, 1789. 


i ENSE. The Secretary of Defense is re- 
i sible for supporting and defending the 
5 tion against all enemies, either 
or domestic, and maintaining, by 
ly and effective military action, the 

ty of the United States and its pos- 
C ns and areas vital to its interest. He 
arged with advancing the national 
d interests of the United States, 
1 safeguarding internal security as 
by higher authority. For these 
ses, he may conduct integrated mili- 
operations on the land, on the sea, 
the air. 


July 26, 1947, the National Military 
ment was created by the Na- 
urity Act of 1947. The name was 
d Aug, 10, 1949, to the Department 
fense, Subordinate to the Secretary of 
ise are the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and of the Air Force. These 


“The Executive Decactients 


Adapted from Congressional Directory and U. S. Government Organization Manual. 


inistration of the Coast Guard, Nar- 


JUSTICE. The Attorney General is the 
chief law officer of the Federal Govern- 
ment. He represents the United States in 
legal matters generally and gives advice 
and opinions when requested by the Presi- 
dent or by the heads of the executive de- 
partments. He appears in the Supreme 
Court in cases of exceptional importance, 
exercises general superintendence over 
United States district attorneys and mar- 
shals in the various judicial districts, and 
provides special counsel for the United 
States when the character of the interests 
involved requires, such action. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the Bureau of 
Prisons are under his direction. 


The office of Attorney General was cre=- 
ated Sept. 24, 1789. Although he was one 


of the original Cabinet members, he was © 


not head of a department until June 22, 
1870, when the Department of Justice was 
created. 


POST OFFICE. The Postmaster General is 
executive head of the Postal Service. Sub- 
ject to approval of the President, he makes 
postal treaties with foreign governments. 


The office of Postmaster General and a 
temporary post Office system were created 


Sept. 22, 1789. The first detailed provisions 


for a department were made Feb. 20, 1792, 
and later legislation developed the Postal 
System. The Postmaster General did not 
become a Cabinet member until 1829, and 
the department did not receive executive 
status until June 8, 1872. 


INTERIOR. The Secretary of the In‘terior 


has the primary task of developing and — 


conserving the natural resources of the 
United States and its territories for this 
and future generations. He is charged with 
the supervision of public business relating 
to such offices as the General Land Office, 


Bureau of Reclamation, Geological Survey, | 


Office of Indian Affairs, National Park Serv: 
ice, Bureau of Mines, Division of Terri 
tories and Island Possessions, etc. 


The Department of the Interior was 


; created Mar, 3, 1849. 


AGRICULTURE. The Secretary of Agricul- 


ture is charged with acquiring and diffus-' 


ing emong the people of the United States 
useful information on subjects connected 
with agriculture in the most general and 
comprehensive sense of the term. For that 
purpose he conducts a comprehensive re- 
search and educational program, He is 
also required to administer many other 


Federal laws which relate to marketing and’ 
distribution of agricultural products; the > 


regulation of interstate commerce in food, 
fiber and related products; the protection 


a 
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nt, con- 
vation and land use, farm. ‘tenancy, and 


_ rural rehabilitation and electrification. 


The Department of Agriculture was cre- 


ated May 15, 1862, and administered by 


a Commissioner of Agriculture until Feb. 
9, 1889, when it was made an executive de- 
partment and the office of Secretary was 


: _ereated. 


COMMERCE. The Secretary of Commerce 
directs such activities as population, agri- 
culture and other censuses; collection, 
analysis and dissemination of commercial 
statistics; promotion of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce; coastal and geodetic sur- 
veys; establishment of commodity weights, 
measures, and standards; supervision of 
the issuance of patents and the registra- 


tion of trade-marks; maintenance of aids 


to air navigation; development of inland 
waterway transportation. 

On Mar, 4, 1918, all labor activities were 
transferred out of the Department of Com- 


- merce and Labor, and it was renamed the 
_ Department of Commerce. 


Earlier Departments 


_ WAR. The War Department was created 
Aug. 7, 1789, to succeed a similar depart- 


ment established before the adoption of 


' the Constitution, Its activities were placed 


under the Department of Defense on July 


26, 1947. 


NAVY. On April 7, 1789, the conduct of 


naval affairs was placed under the War De- 


Presidential Succession 


Under the Constitution, the Vice Presi- 


dent is next. in line for the Presidency; 


" 

hot 

= 
a 
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-and, according to the Presidential Succes- 


sion Act of 1886, the Vice President was,to 
be followed by the Secretary of State, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Secretary of War, 
Attorney General, Postmaster General, fec- 
retary of the Navy, and Secretary of the 
Interior in that order, provided they were 


constitutionally eligible. The Secretaries of 
_ Agriculture, Commerce and Labor were not 


included since their posts had not yet been 
created. 
On July 18, 1947, President Truman 


President 


Congresses President Congresses 

HEAP eee 1-4 ~W.H. Harrison....... 27 

BAN Mtcste 3 eons BO LLY [of aren eaeniccgin se ermee 

Ce ioe ee 7=10- Polk siaece cosy 29590 

Leah sik de Red Letae Tavioteeneass ae one 31 

Botan dens 15-18 Fillmore............. 31-32 

Ratecahvisid « , 19-20 Plercey....5......... 33-84 

Malutenea x see 3 21-24 Buchanan........... 35-36 
sees 25-26 


Rincolnieaiess Lavee es 37-39 


Presidents and_Congresses Coincident With Terms 


; LABOR. The 5 eaeretare 6f Labor e charge S 
with the duty of fostering, promoting and 
developing the welfare of the wage earners 
of the United States, improving their work- 
ing conditions, and advancing their oppor 
tunities for profitable employment. He ha: 
the power to act as mediator and to ap 
point commissioners of conciliation in g 
bor disputes whenever in his judgment 
the interests of industrial peace may 
quire it to be done. He directs the coll 
tion and collation of statistics concern 
conditions of labor; the promulgation and 
enforcement of certain maximum how 
minimum wage, child labor, safety 
health stipulations in connection w 
Government supply contracts; the invest: 
gation of matters pertaining to childr' 


A Bureau of Labor was created in 


it later became an independent depa 
ment without executive rank. It wa 
turned to bureau status in cae Depart) 


partment, but on April 30, 1798, th 
partment of the Navy was created. - 
tivities were placed under the Departs 
of Defense on July 26, 1947. 


COMMERCE AND LABOR. The Depar 
of Commerce and Labor was created 
14, 1908, and divided Mar. 4, 1918 
two separate departments. 


signed a bill making the Speak 
House next in line after the Vi Pre 
dent, to be followed by the on ee esi- 
dent pro tempore provided boi ar 


the Cabinet members in the same 
provided by the Act of 1886, with 
Secretaries of Agriculture, Comm 
Labor added in that order after the € 
tary of the Interior. Under the | tee 
Security Act of 1947, signed July 26, 
the new Secretary of Defense, repla 
Secretaries of War and the Navy 
in the succession line in the Cabir 


President Congresses President — 
Johnson wAduerme san 4 39-40 ‘T. Roosevelt. 
Grate hci ae aides Al-44°\" Taft... snares 
Hayes.ersintie noes 45-46 Wilson 
Gareld tice aes 47 Harding..... 
AginUr ic 4a nite niet. & 47-48  Coolidge..... 
Cleveland..... 49-50, 53-54 Hoover... 

B. Harrison.......... 51-52 F.D, Roosevel 
McKinley..... xelawtades 55-57 Truman..... 


Although the Constitution made no pro- 
on for a President’s advisory group, the 
ads of the three executive departments 
‘State, Treasury and War) and the At- 
torney General were organized by Wash- 
gton into such a group; and by about 
3, the name “Cabinet” was applied to it. 
With the exception of the Attorney Gen- 
eral up to 1870 and the Postmaster Gen- 
al from 1829-72, Cabinet members have 
‘been heads of executive departments, al- 
: ugh other government officials may be 
ed to sit in whenever necessary. 

Cabinet member is appointed by the 
resident, subject to the confirmation of 
Senate; and as his term is not. fixed, 
may be replaced at any time by the 


Attorney General 


. Robert Smith......... 1805 
; et s Jefferson...... 1783 John Breckinridge. .... 1805 
Edmund Randolph... 1794 Caesar A. Rodney..... 1807 


thy Pickering..... 1795 


Secretary of the Na’ 
of the Treasury z, art 


: Benjamin Stoddert... Contd 
der Hamilton..,. 1789 Robert Smith......... 1801 
NCOtt Ul. >. 1795 
_MADISON 
soca IGE ‘ se Secretary of State 

1796 ‘Robert Smith......... 1809 
le James Monroe........ 1811 

oo Secretary of the Treasury 
Tita 1794 Albert Gallatin....... Contd 
ade Ed George W. Campbell... 1814 
Ajexander J. Dallas.... 1814 
William H. Crawford... 1816 


Secretary of War 


/ William Eustis....... .. 1809 
ickering.... John Armstrong,...... 1813 
POS James Monroe........ 1814 
William H. Crawford... 1815 
Attorney General 

aes Caesar A. Rodney.... Contd 
William Pinckney...... 1811 
Richard Rush......... 1814 

ef ca : Secretary of the Navy 
Paul Hamilton...,..... 1809 
William Jones......... 1813 
Betas B. W. Crowninshield... 1814 

MONROE 


in Stoddert. vee. 1798 


o) 


JEFFERSON 


Secretary of State 


John Quincy Adams.... 1817 


Secretary of the Treasury 
William H. Crawford.. Contd 
Secretary of War 
John C. Calhoun....... 1817 


Attorney General 


Richard Rush........ Contd 
William Wirt........., 1817 


| U.S. Cabinet Members with Dates of Appointment = 


President. At a change in Administration, 


it is customary for him to tender his resig- 
nation, but he remains in office until a 
successor is appointed. 

The table of Cabinet members lists only 
those members who actually served after 
being duly commissioned. It does not in- 
clude ad-interim appointments or cases 
where the appointee declined the office 
after appointment. 

The dates shown are those of appoint- 
ment. “Contd” indicates that the term 
continued from the previous Administra- 
tion for a substantial amount of time. 
Those cases where the term continued for 
only a few days, until a new appointment 
could be made, are not indicated. 


Secretary of the Navy Secretary of the Navy 


B. W. Crowninshield.. Contd John Branch.......... 1829 
Smith Thompson...... 1818 Levi Woodbury........ 1831 
Samuel L. Southard.., 1823 Mahlon Dickerson. ,... 1834 
eC eo AMS VAN BUREN 
H See oi State 1925 Secretary of State 
LS Ce John Forsyth......... Contd 
Secretary of the Treasury ] 
Richard Rush......... 1925 Secretary of the Treasury 
Levi Woodbury....... Contd 
Secretary of War 
James Barbour........ 1825 Secretary of War 
Peter B. Porter........ 1828 Joel R. Poinsett...,... 1837 
Attorney General Attorney General .- 
William Wirt.,....... Contd Benjamin F. Butler... Contd 
: Felix Grundy.......... 1838 
Secretary of the Navy Henry D. Gilpin....... 1840 
Samuel L. Southard. , Contd 
-Postmaster General 
JACKSON Amos Kendall.....,.. Contd 
John M. Niles......... 1840 
Secretary of State 
Martin Van Buren..... 1829 Secretary of the Navy 
Edward Livingston..... 1831 Mahton Dickerson.... Contd 
Louis McLane.,....... 1833 James K. Paulding..... 183§ 
John Forsyth.......... 1834 


Secretary of the Treasury Ww. HARRISON 


Samuel D. Ingham..... 1829 Socrotary’of Oat 


Louis McLane......... 1831 . 

William J. Duane. ..... 1833 Daniel Webster... sina. e 1841 

Roger B. Taney....... 1833 : 

Levi Woodbury........ 1834 Secretary of the Treasury 
Thomas Ewing........ ‘1841 


Secretary of War 


John H. Eaton......... 1829 
Lewis{Cass. 4). cress 1831 


Secretary of War 
John. Bolg .ecaeneee 1841 


Attorney General Attorney General 


John M. Berrien....... 1829 


Roger B. Taney..,..,. 1831 


Benjamin F. Butler.... 1833 Postmaster General 


Postmaster General? 


Wiiliam T. Barry.,.... 1829 
Amos Kendall....... 


John J. Crittenden...., 1841 


Francis Granger,...... . 1841 


Secretary of the mae F a: 
George E. Badger...... 1841 


Charles A. Wickliffe... . 


Secretary of State si 
Daniel Webster...... Contd 


_ Walter Forward....... 


George E. Badger..... 


_ James Buchanan,..... 


it John Y. Mason,,...... 


William M. Meredith... 


a _ Reverdy Johnson...... 


va ‘sie Collamer........ 


Abel P. Upshur........ 1843 


John C, Calhoun....... 1844 


- Secretary of the Treasury 
Thomas Ewing....... 


1841 
~ John C. Spencer....... 1843 
George M. Bibb....... 1844 
; Secretary of War 
John Bell............ Contd 
John C. Spencer.:..... 1841 
James M. Porter....... 1843 
William Wilkins. ...... 1844 
Attorney General 
John J. Crittenden.... Contd 
_ Hugh S. Legare......, 1841 
John Nelson.......... 1843 


Postmaster General 


Francis Granger...... 
1841 


Secretary of the Navy 


Abel P. Upshur....... 
David Henshaw....... 


POLK 
f Secretary of State 


- _ Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert J. Walker...... 


1845 


Secretary of War 
William L. Marcy...... 


Attorney General | 


Postmaster General 
Cave Johnson........, 


_ Secretary of the Navy 
George Bancroft....... 1845 


TAYLOR 


Secretary of State 
John M. Clayton....... 


Secretary of the Treasury 
1849 


Secretary of War 
George W. Crawford... 


Attorney General 


1849 


1849 
Postmaster General 


- Secretary of the Navy 
iam B. Preston.,... 1849 


Contd 


FILLMORE 
Secretary of State 
Daniel Webster........ 
Edward Everett........ 


aeatiaty: of the Treasury 
Thomas Corwin....... 1850 


Secretary of War 
Charles M. Conrad..... 


Attorney General 
John J. Crittenden.,... 


Postmaster General 
Nathan K. Hall........ 1850 
Samuel D. Hubbard..,, 1852 

Secretary of the Navy 
William A. Graham. ... 1850 
John P. Kennedy. ..... 1852 

Secretary of the Interior 


Thos. M. T. McKennon. 1850 
Alex. H. H. Stuart..... 1850 


1850 


1850 


‘PIERCE 


Secretary of State 
William L. Marcy...... 1853 


Secretary of the Treasury 
James Guthrie........ 


Secretary of War 
Jefferson Davis........ 


Attorney General 
Caleb Cushing........ 


Postmaster General 
James Campbell....... 


Secretary of the Navy 
James C. Dobbin...... 1853 


Secretary of the Interior 
Robert McClelland..... 1853 
BUCHANAN 


Secretary of State 


Lewis Cass........... 1857 
Jeremiah S. Black.,.,. 1860 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Howell Cobb.......... 1857 
Philip F. Thomas...... 1860 
JONMAR DIX E cacien sales 1861 
Secretary of War 
John B. Floyd......... 1857 
Joseph Holt......,..... 186] 
Attorney General 
Jeremiah S. Black..... 1857 
Edwin M. Stanton..... 1860 
Postmaster General 
Aaron V. Brown....... 1857 
Joseph Holt........... 1859 
Horatio King.......... 1861 


1853 


- Secretary of the Navy 
Isaac Toucey......... 1857 
Secretary of the Interior 
Jacob Thompson...... 1857 
LINCOLN 
Secretary of State 
William H. Seward..... 1861 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Salmon P. Chase. ..... 1861 
William P. Fessenden. . 1864 
Hugh McCulloch....... 1865 
Secretary of War 
Simon Cameron....... 1861 
Edwin M. Stanton. .... 1862 
Attorney General 
Edward Bates......... 1861 
James Speed......... 1864 
Postmaster General 
Montgomery Blair..... 1861 
‘ William Dennison...... 1864 
Secretary of the Navy 
Gideon Welles......... 1861 
Secretary of the Interior 
Caleb B. Smith........ 1861 
John P. Usher......... 1863 
JOHNSON 
Secretary of State 
William H, Seward. ... Contd 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Hugh McCulloch...... Contd 


Secretary of War 
Edwin M. Stanton.... 
John M. Schofield... .. 

Attorney General 


James Speed........ 
Henry Stanbery....,.. 
William M. Evarts..... 


Postmaster General 
William Dennison..... Contd 
Alexander W. Randall,. 1866 

Secretary of the Navy. 
Gideon Welles........ Contd 


Secretary of the Interior 
John P. Usher........ Contd 


James Harlan..,...... 1865 
Orville H. Browning.... 1866 


Contd 
1868 


GRANT 


Secretary of State 


Elihu B. Washburne.... 1869 
Hamilton Fish........, 1869 


Secretary of the Treasury 


George S. BoutwelJ..., 1869 
William A. Richardson... 1873 
Benjamin H. Bristow... 1874 
Lot M. Morrill......... 1876 


_ William T. Sherman. 


William W. Belknap 
Alphonso Taft 
James D, Cameron..... 1876 


Attorney Gener: 
Ebenezer R. Hoar. , 


George H. kata 
Edwards Pierrepont. 
Alphonso Taft 


Postmaster Ger 


John A. J. Creswell... 
James W. Marshall. 
Marshall Jewell..., 
James N. Tyner...... 


Secretary of the N 
Adolph E. Borie,... 
George M. Robeson. 

Secretary of the I 


Jacob D. Cox....... 
Columbus Delano... 


ae ‘of 
George W. McCrary. 
Alexander Ramsey... 
Attorney Gen 
Charles Devens. xe 


David M. Key... 
Horace Maynard. 

Secretary of the 
Richard W. Thomp 
Nathan Goff, Jr... a 

Secretary 
Carl Schurz. 


William H. Hun au 
Secretary of 
Samuel J. Ki 


rT: 


_ ARTHUR 
Secretary of State 


es G. Blaine....,. 
_ Frelinghuysen... 


etary of the Treasury 


m Windom:,..., €cntd 
J. Folger...... 1881 
Q. Gresham.... 1884 

Becta: 1884 
Serre Contd 


MacVeagh...... Contd 
in H. Brewster. 1881 


stmnaster General 
Contd 
MW cia 1881 
~.- 1883 
38 Sees 1884 
eC etary of the Navy 
liam He MNEs. os Contd 
‘Chandler... 1882 


of the Interior 


irkwood.. Contd 
Teller.,..,,, 1882 


Whitney... 1885 


sete 


Contd - 
1881 


‘Lyman J\(Gage... <ckhive 


pee General ~ 
John Wanamaker,,,... 1889 


Secretary of the Navy 
Benjamin F. Tracy...,. 1889 


Secretary of the Interior 
John W. Noble........ 1889 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Jeremiah M. Rusk..... 1889 


CLEVELAND 


Secretary of State 


Walter Q. Gresham..,.. 
Richard Olney......,.. 


Secretary of the Treasury 


John G, Carlisle.,..,,. 1893 
Secretary of War 
Daniel S. Lamont...... 1893 
Attorney General 
Richard Olney......... 1893 
Judson Harmon......, 1895 

Postmaster General » 
Wilson S. Bissell... ... 1893 
William L, Wilson,,.,,, 1895 


Secretary of the Navy 
Hilary A. Herbert...... 1893 


Secretary of the Interior 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Julius Sterling Morton, 1893 


McKINLEY 


Secretary of State 
John Sherman........ 
William R. Day...... ite 
John Hay.,.... nanan 
Secretary of the Treasury 
1897 
Secretary of War 
Russell A, Alger.,..,,, ba 
ElihulRooti.c2c5, decree 899 
- Attorney General 


Joseph McKenna...... 
John W. Griggs........ 
Philander C, Knox,..,, 1901 


Postmaster General 


James A, Gary........ 1897 
Charles E. Smith...... 1898 
Secretary of the Navy 
John D. Long.,,..,.., 1897 


Secretary of the Interior 


Cornelius N. Bliss..,,, .1897 
Ethan A. Hitchcock. ,.. 1898 


Secretary of Agriculture 
James Wilson...,., ers 1807 


-T. ROOS L 
Secretary of iste 
John Hay..... ni coe Contd 
Elihu Reot. 032.5. 1905 
Robert Bacon.,,,.,-.. 1909 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Lyman J. Gage....... Contd 
Leslie M, Shaw..... a7, 1002 
George B. Cortelyou... 1907 
Secretary of War 
Elihu Root... Jia. eae Contd 
William H. Taft........ 1904 
Luke E, Wright.,,.,.,. 1908 
Attorney General 
Philander C, Knox,,,. Contd 
William H. Moody..... ‘1904 
Charles J. Bonaparte... 1906 


Postmaster General 


Charles E. Smith...., Contd 
Henry €. Payne.,...., 1902 
Robert J. Wynne ...... 1904 
George B. Cortelyou.,., 1905 
George von L, Meyer... 1907 


Secretary of the Navy 


John D. Long,.,,,... Contd . 
William H. Moody..... 1902 
Paul Morton,....,,.. , 1904 
Charles J. Bonaparte... 1905 
Victor H. Metcalf...... 1906 
Truman H. Newberry.. 1908 


Secretary of the Interior 


Ethan A. Hitchcock... Contd 
James R. Garfield,,.,., 1907 


Secretary of Agriculture 
James Wilson..,.,,,, Contd 


Secretary of Commerce 


and Labor 
George B. Cortelyou... 1903 
Victor H. Metcalf...... 1904 
Oscar S, Straus....... 1906 
TAFT 
Secretary of State 
Philander C, Knox. ,,.. 1909 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Franklin MacVeagh,,.. 1909 


Secretary of War 


Jacob M. Dickinson, ... 
Henry L. Stimson,,.... 


1909 
1911 
Attorney General 
George W. Wickersham. 1909 


Postmaster General 
Frank H. Hitchcock,.., 1909 


Secretary of the Navy 
George von L, Meyer,., 1909 
Secretary of the Interior 


Richard A. Ballinger,., 1909 
Walter L. Fisher....... 1911 


Secretary of Agviculture 
James Wilson...,.... Contd 


and Labor 
~ Charles Nagel..,.,..,. 1909 
WILSON : 
Secretary of State 
William J. Bryan...... 1913 
Robert Lansing,....... 1915 
Bainbridge Colby...... 1920 


Secretary of the Treasury 
William G, McAdoo..,. 1913 
Carter Glass.......... 
1920 

Secretary of War 
Lindley M, Garrison..,. 
Newton D. Baker...... 

Attorney General 
James C. McReynolds. . 
Thomas W. Gregory.... 
A, Mitchell Palmer..... 

' Postmaster General 
Albert S. Burleson,.... 1913 


Secretary of the Navy 
Josephus Daniels...... 1913 


Secretary of the Interior 
Franklin K. Lane..,.,, 1913 
John B, Payne.,..,.., 1920 

Secretary of Agriculture 
, 1913 
1920 
Secretary of Commerce 


William C. Redfield. ... 1913 
Joshua W. Alexander... 1919 


1913 
1916 


1913 
1914 
1919 


Secretary of Labor’ 


William B. Wilson...... 1913 
HARDING 
Secretary of State 
Charles E. Hughes,,,,. 1921 


Secretary of the Treasury - 
Andrew W, Mellon,,,,, 1921 


Secretary of War 
John W. Weeks,.,,,,.. 1921 


Attorney General 
Harry M. Daugherty... 


Postmaster General 
Will H. Hays..... wae eel 
Hubert Work.......... 
Harry S, New,.,.,... 


Secretary of the Navy 


Edwin Denby......... 
Secretary of the Interior 
Albert B. Fall......... 1921 
Hubert Work,.,,,..,... 1923 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry C. Wallace...... 1921 
Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover....... 

Secretary of Labor 


James J. Davis,., theese 1921 


1918. > 


1921 


192is 


1921 


‘: E Recaary of State Secretary of State 
: a E. Hughes... Contd Frank B. Kellogg De ets Contd 
Frank B. Kellogg...... 1925 Henry L. Stimson...... 1929 


_ Secretary of ihe ‘Tres 


 Becretary of War ay 


George H. Dern........ 1833 Hey Morgenthau, at Contd 
Harry H. Woodring..... 1936 Fred M. Vinson... 45 
Henry L. Stimson.,.... 1940 John W. Snyder. . 46 


Secretary of the Treasury Attorney General Secretary of al 
Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon... Contd Homer S. Cummings... 1933 James Forrestal. ..... 
“Andrew W. Mellon.... Contd Ogden L Mils......., 1932 Frank Murphy........ 1939. Louis A. Johnsoae Tne 
Robert H, Jackson..... 1940 George C. Marshall, .. 
ee Secretary of War Francis Biddle........ 1941 Robert A. Lovett...... 
Secretary of War James W. Good........ 1929 Attomey General 
John W. Weeks....... Contd Patrick J. Hurley...... 1929 Postmaster General By er ; 
Dwight F. Davis 1925 Francis Biddle....... 
ne oh eg Attorney General aes aa teetees fala Tom'C: Clark-saasee 
i Rei tdey Geierel William D. Mitchell, ... 1929 ‘ patie J. Howard McGrath, . . Y 
: Secretary of the Na Postmaster General 
“aa Harry M. Daugherty... Contd Postmaster Genera] Claude Az Swanson Bae Frank C. Walker... : 
Be iohn G Sargent c. Toes Walter F. Brown....... 1929 Charles Edison........ 1940 Robert E. Hannegan.. 
SEE SU eaiceae SE yee Frank Knox.,......... 1940 Jesse M. Donaldson. . & 
- BOAT OF ae yavonee dames, Fortestalcsace2 1944 
Be Postmaster General Charles F. Adams..... 1929 Pee Interior 
if Secretary of the Interior seas 
Harry S. New........ Contd Reorder af the Intetiar ia ices ae Julius C. Krug... .. 
fos Ray Lyman Wilbur 1929 se pteabiee as Oscar L. Chapman... 
me Secretary of the Navy Ne Ade Dil et eet . . 
: Secretary of Agriculture Secretary of Agri 
i Edwin Denby Are ee 0 Contd Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace...... 1933 Claude R. Wickard.... - 
e Curtis D. Wilbur....... 1924 Arthur M. Hyde....... 1929 Claude R. Wickard..... 1949 Clinton P. Andersoas oe 
7B eer A a Charles F. Brannan... 
ry! Secretary of the Interior ecretary of Commerce ecretary of Commerce 
Hubert Work....... ., Contd Robert P. Lamont...... 1929 Daniel C. Roper.,..... 1933 cae . 
Roy 0, West.......... 1923 Roy D. Chapin........ 1932 Harry L. Hopkins...... 193g Henry A. Walla 
a Jesse H. Jones..,..... 1940 | 
ia See Secretary of Labor Henry A. Wallace,..... 1945 
_ Secretary of Agriculture = ames J. Davis....... Contd 
pen C. Wallace..... Contd William N. Doak....... 1980 Secretary of Labor 
oward M. Gore....... 1924 Frances Perkins....... 1933 
William M, Jardine,... 1925 F. ROOSEVELT 
Py Secretary of Commerce a ay ey of State ee TRUMAN 
ordell Hull....... idee 
ie Withee Eowtting oat E.R. Stettinius, Jr... 1944 —-Seeretary of State 
William F. Whiting..... 1928 om 
ee ; E. R. Stettinius, Jr... Contd 
ot Secretary of the Treasury James F. Byrnes...... 1945 
vas Secretary of Labor William H. Woodin..... 1933° George C. Marshall.... 1947 
ae _ James i2Daviss... 55, Contd Henry Morgenthau, Jr.. 1934 Dean Acheson........ 1949 
a ; 1 The Postmaster General did not become a Cabinet member until 1829. Earlier Postmasters Content wi 


ta Osgood (1789), Timothy Pickering (1791), Joseph Habersham (1795), Gideon Granger (1801), Return Je 


(1814) and John McLean (1823). ?OnJ uly 26, ERG the Departments of War and of the Navy were corn 


___ the Department of Defense. 


_ President—Alexander H. Stephens. 


The Confederate States of America, 1861-65 


President—Jefferson Davis; born, Christian (now Todd) Co., Ky., June 3, 1808; died, Dec 6 


eae 


CABINET? 
% ; Secretary of Siate Secretary of ere } 
Meer Hobert Toombs. 2 2..cvelevewstscessgecessonsds ... 1861 Stephen R. Mallory................00. oases 
BN COECEIN ah HUNCT toy cr tciiegiincesissi ane citer ries 1861 » ; <8 
dah P. B Liste aes de pesect waters toe Soeeaete 862 
f. ae 4 Postmaster General 
; Secretary of Treasury Henry T. Ellett : or 
Christopher Memminger Hh d ow pe Hp ES eet RIE 1861 . Ue tere e eran eeeeeeesrereeseeeserens. 
i George A. Trenholm.........2......000005 ae NS: 1964, J0hA H. Reagan. 2... 0st anata 
Secretary of War 
i Attorney General - 
OO eae i ... 3861 if ; 
Judah P. Benjamin............ SEAS cha tors ate 1861 JddatePBenlamlas. 0-000: une eaaee © 
MEGCOTG Wi RANCOIDN scsic's.<c.as)- cov vlew oles eletecols e Faimies ote 1862 Thomas Bragg...... 2 aha ol ea ¥ 
BAATNES A SBUGON 0. isc cine einn ete hones Gan csi 1862 Thomas N. Watts................. Moonee 
John ©. Breckinridge............0s.ecesveeeene eens 18650) > George Davis. 2 fie.x wae poe concamiare int 


: * Dates are those of appointment. 
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he Dates 


_ Name and state Congress served 
A. C. Muhlenburg 
(Pa.) 1789-1791 
Jonathan Trumbull 
- (Conn.) 2 1791-1793 
F, A. C. Muhlenburg 
pee (Pa.) 1793-1795 
nathan Dayton (N. J)? pe 1795-1799. 
‘Theodore Sedgwick ‘ 
_ (Mass.) 6 1799-1801 
e-3 Gthaniel Macon (N. C.) 7-9 1801-1807 
_ Joseph B. Varnum 
(Mass.) 10-11 1807-1811 
Henry Clay (Ky.)? 12-13 1811-1814 — 
Langdon Cheves (S.C.) 13 1814-1815 
Henry Clay (Ky.)$ 14-16 1815-1820 
John W. Taylor (N. ¥.) 16 1820-1821 
Philip P. Barbour (Va.) 17 1821-1823 
ry Clay (Ky.) 18 1823-1825 
in W. Taylor (N. Y.) 19 1825-1827 
odrew Stevenson 
20-23 1827-1834 
n Bell (Tenn.) 23 1834-1835 
James K. Polk (Tenn.) 24-25 1835-1839 
Robert M. T. Hunter 
& Ve 26 1839-1841 
27 1841-1843 
W. Jones (Va.) 28 1843-1845 
hn W. Davis (Ind.) 29 1845-1847 
30 1847-1849 
31 1849-1851 
32-33 1851-1855 
34 1855-1857 


‘oOngress. 


1876, and Milton Saylor (Ohio), appointe 
luring 3d session of 76th Congress. 


ne , White House, the official residence 
he President, is located on Pennsyl- 
Roiivenue in Washington, D. C, The 
covering about 16 acres was selected by 
sid ent Washington and Pierre Charles 

ant, and the architect was James 
. The design of the mansion is said 
been suggested by the Duke of 
ter’s atanaes in Ireland. The corner- 


by” the British in 1814, and the sand- 
exterior was painted white in 1815. 


partments. The most celebrated 
oom is the East Room, where for- 
ceptions take place. Other public 
ag the Red Room, the Green Room, 
' Blue Room. The State Dining 
00) is used for formal dinners. 


Executive Office, a three-story struc- 


SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE ‘OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Source: Congressional Directory. 


¢ rge Dent (Md.) was elected Speaker pro tempore for Apr. 20 and May 28, 1798, 
3 Resigned between Ist and 2d sessions of 16th Congress. 
5 Elected Speaker and served the day of adjournment. 

st session, there were two Speakers pro tempore: Samuel S. Cox x (N. Y.), appointed for Feb. 17, May 12 and 
ied for! June 4, 1876. 


- Dates 

Name and state Congress served 7 
James L. Orr (S. C.) 35 1857-1859 
William Pennington 

(N. J.) 36 1859-1861 
Galusha A. Grow (Pa.) 37 1861-1863 
Schuyler Colfax (Ind.) 38-40 1863-1869 
Theodore M. Pomeroy 

(N. Y.)5 40 1869-1869 
James G. Blaine (Maine) 41-43 1869-1875 
Michael C. Kerr (Ind.)® 44 1875-1876 
Samuel J. Randall (Pa.) 44-46 1876-1881 
J. Warren Keifer (Ohio) 47 1881-1883 
John G. Carlisle (Ky.) 48-50 1883-1889 
Thomas B. Reed (Maine) 51 1889-1891 
Charles F. Crisp (Ga.) 52-53 1891-1895 
Thomas B. Reed (Maine) 54-55 1895-1899 
David B. Henderson 

(Iowa) 56-57 18899-1903 
Joseph G, Cannon (Ill.) 58-61 1908-1911 
Champ Clark (Mo.) 62-65 1911-1919 — 
Frederick H. Gillett ; 

(Mass.) _ 66-68 1919-1925 
Nicholas Longworth 

(Ohio) 69-71 1925-1931 
John N. Garner (Tex.) 72 1931-1933 
Henry T. Rainey (Ill.) 73 1933-1935 
Joseph W. Byrns 

(Tenn.)7 74 1935-1936 
William B. Bankhead 

(Ala.)® 74-76 1936-1940 
Sam Rayburn (Tex.) 76-79 1940-1947 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. : 

(Mass.) - 80 1947-1949 
Sam Rayburn (Tex.) 81 1949- 


2 Resigned during 2d sesston 
4 Resigned during Ist session of 23d Con- 
6 Died between Ist and 2d sessions of 44th Congress. 


Died during 2d session of 74th Congress. 


¥ The White House — fe 


ture at the west end of the West Terrace, 
was added to the original building in 1902 
to accommodate the President's office staff, 
and several additions have since been 
made. In 1942, a three-story building was 
erected on the East Terrace, and now 
serves as the White House main entrance. — 
In 1948, a second-story balcony was added 
to the White House inside the Ionic pillars 
of the south portico. ‘ 
The White House was closed Nov. 6, 1948, 
for social engagements and sightseers be- 
cause of the deterioration of the building 
and the fear that it might collapse at any 
time. On Nov. 21, President Truman and 
his family moved into Blair House across 
the street. f 
It was decided that, instead of being — 
torn down, the walls woulda be retained 
and strengthened and the interior rebuilt. 
When repairs are completed, probably in — 
the spring of 1952, the building will have Z 
77 rooms instead of 69. 


a 


a ae 


Bree cereommene ry ha Peres ou 
5 ; ss jr eae ious ——— ae 
ee _ Justices of the United States Supreme Court 
a : _ Name State Term Years Born Died Name State Term Years Born Died 
"John Jay..... TRAieics N. Y....1789-1795 6 1745 1829 Stanley Matthews..... Ohio....188i-1889 8 1824 ] 
John Rutledge........ SaGiay. 1789-1791 2 1739 1800 Horace Gray.......... Mass.....1881-1902 21 1828. 
William Cushing....... Mass....1789-1810 21 1732 1810 © Samuel Blatchford.....N. Y....1882-1893 11 1820 
James Wilson......... Pare. 1789-1798 9 1742 1798 Lucius Q. Lamar...... Miss.. ..1888-1893 5 1825 
Joho Blair...) .....,,.. Vas. cee 1789-1796 7 1732 1800 ‘Melville W. Fuller... .1ll...... 1888-1910 22 1833 
James Iredell......... N.C....1790-1799 9 1751 1799 David J. Brewer.,..... Kans... .1889-1910 21 1837 
Thomas Johnson...... Md.....1792-1793 44 1732 1819 Henry B. Brown....... Mich....1890-1906 16 1836 
William Paterson...... No ae 1793-1806 13 1745 1806 George Shiras, Jr...... Pasar 1892-1903 11 1832. 
*John Rutledget......S.C.....1795-1795 .. 1739 1800 Howell E. Jackson.,,.. Tenn....1893-1895 2 1832 
Samuel Chase........ Md.,....1796-1811 15 1741 1811 Edward D. White...... Laan 1894-1910 16 1845 1! 
*Oliver Ellsworth...... Conn....1796-1800 4 1745 1807 Rufus W. Peckham....N. Y....1895-1909 14 1838 
Bushrod Washington...Va...... 1798-1829 31 1762 1829 Joseph McKenna...... Calif....1898-1925 27 1843 
_ Alfred Moore......... N.C....1800-1804 4 1755 1810 Oliver W. Holmes...... Mass....1902-1932 30 1841 
ohn Marshall......., Vaes, 1801-1835 34 1755 1835 William R. Day....,... Ohio....1903-1922 19 1849 
William Johnson....... SG 1804-1834 30 1771 1834 William H. Moody..... Mass....1906-1910 4 1853 
- Brock. Livingston......N. Y....1806-1823 17 1757 1823 Horace H. Lurton...... Tenn....1909-1914. 5 1844 
Thomas Todd...,..... Kyisc one 1807-1826 19 1765 1826 *Edward D. White..... Last. 1910-1921 11 1845 
Woseph Story......... Mass..,,1811-1845 34 1779 1845 Charles E, Hughes.,... N.Y.,..1910-1916 6 1862 
Gabriel Duval......... Md.....1811-1835 23 1752 1844 Willis Van Devanter...Wyo....1910-1937 26 1859 
Smith Thompson...... N. Y....1823-1843 20 1768 1843 Joseph R. Lamar...... Gases, 1910-1916 6 1857 
Robert Trimble....... Kysee en 1826-1828 2 1777 1828. Mahlon Pitney........ Neat, 1912-1923 11 1858 1 
“John McLean......... Ohio....1829-1861 32 1785 1861 Jas. C. McReynolds....Tenn....1914-1941 26 1862. 
Henry Baldwin........ Pace... 1830-1844 14 1780 1844 Louis D. Brandeis... .Mass..,.1916-1939 23 1856 
James M. Wayne.....,Ga...... 1835-1867 32 1790 1867 JohnH. Clarke........ Ohio....1916-1922 6 1857 
_ *Roger B. Taney...... Md.....1836-1864 28 1777 1864 *William H. Taft,...... Conn....1921-1930 9 1857 — 
_Philip P. Barbour...... Valac2. 1836-1841 5 1783 1841 George Sutherland..... Utah... .1922-1938 .16 1862 1S 
John Catron.......... Tenn....1837-1865 28 1786 1865 ~ Pierce Butler......... Minn,..,.1922-1939 17 1866 1 
John McKinley........ Ala.....1837-1852 15 1780 1852 Edward T. Sanford....Tenn.,..1923-1930 7 1865 19. 
Peter V. Daniel....... Vali: 1841-1860 19 1784 1860 — Harlan F. Stone..,.... N. Y.,..1925-1941 16 1872 
Samuel Nelson.:...... N. Y....1845-1872 27 1792 1873 *Charles E. Hughes....N. Y....1930~-1941 11 1862 1S 
Levi Woodbury........ N.H....1845-1851 6 1789 1851 Owen J. Roberts......, Pasar 1930-1945 15 1875 | 
Robert C. Grier........ Pate: 1846-1870 23 1794 1870 Benjamin N. Cardozo..N. Y....1932-1938 6 1870 19. 
Benjamin R. Curtis....Mass....1851-1857 6 1809 1874 Hugo L. Black....,....Ala.....1937 1886. 
“John A. aa ote Ala.....1853-1261 8 18i1 1889 Stanley F. Reed....... Kyiutn... 1938 1884 
Nathan Clifford.......Maine ..1858-1881 23 1803 1881 Felix Frankfurter...... Mass... .1939 1882 
Noah H. Swayne, . higtbae Ohio..,.1862-1881 18 1804 1884 William O. Douglas, ,,.Conn.,..1939 1898 
Samuel F. Miller...... lowa....1862-1890 28 1816 1890 Frank Murphy........ Mich....1940-1949 9 1890 
David Davis.......... ae 1862-1877 15 1815 1886  *Harlan F. Stone...... N.Y....1941-1946 5 1872 1S 
Stephen J. Field...... Calif....1863-1897 34 1816 1899 James F. Byrnes...... So Cree 1941-1942, 1 1879 | 
*Salmon P. Chase..... Ohio....1864-1873 9 1808 1873 Robert H. Jackson..... N. Y....1941 1892 
“William Strong....,... Pass 1870-1880 10 1808 1895 Wiley B. Rutledge. .., . lowa.,..1943-1949 6 1894 19 
ph P. Bradley..... Ned 1870-1892 22 1813 1892 Harold H. Burton,..... Ohio... .1945 1888 
Ward Hunt........... N. Y,.,.1872-1882 10 1810 1886 *Fred M. Vinson....... Kyiieseys 1946 1890 
*Morrison R. Waite....Ohio....1874-1888 14 1816 1888 TomC.Clark......... Tex.....1949 1899 
John M. Harlan....... Ky...,..1877-1911 34 1833 1911 Sherman | Minton...... Ind.... .1949 1890 
| William B. Woods..... Gass 1880-1887 7 1824 1887 : 


The Senate has sat as a bapa of im- 

-peachment in the following case 

WILLIAM BLountT, Senator from enarene: 
charges dismissed ,.for want of jurisdic- 

_ tion, January 14, 1799. 

'JOHN PICKERING, Judge of the U. S. Dis- 

_ trict Court for New Hampshire; removed 

_ from office March 12, 1804. 

SaMUEL Cuass, Associate Justice of the 
_ Supreme Court; acquitted March 1, 1805. 

Jamzs H. Pecx, Judge of the U. S. District 

Court for Missouri; acquitted Jan. 31, 

mcs. 

Wast H. Humpureys, Judge of the United 
tates District Court for the middle, 

eastern, and western districts of Ten- 

nessee; removed from orfice June 26, 1862. 

REW JOHNSON, President of the United 

tes; acquitted May 26, 1868. 


_* Chief Justices. + Appointed and served one term, but not confirmed by Senate. 


Federal Impeachments 
Source; Congresstonal Directory. 


et 

WILLIAM W. BELKNAP, Secretary of: Wat #5 
acquitted Aug. 1, 1876. ‘ 

CHARLES Swayne, Judge of the United 
States District Court for the northern 
district of Florida; acquitted Feb. 
1905. 

ROBERT W. ARCHBALD, Associate Jud 
United States Commerce Court; remo 
from office January 13, 1913. ! 

GrorckE W. ENGLISH, Judge of the 7 
District Court for the eastern district 
Illinois; resigned office November 4, 19 
impeachment proceedings dismissed. 

“aroLtp LoupEerBsck, Judge of the U. 
District Court for the northern dist 
of California; acquitted May 24, 1933. 

HausTep L. Rirrer, Judge of the U, S. Dis- 
trict Court for tne southern district of 
Florida; removed April 17, 1936. 


-* 


Pantipal Bills 


PARTY ABBREVIATIONS 


Dem.—Democratic 
Rep.—Republican 


Bill or treaty 


Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. England agreed the U.S. can 
‘build and control an Isthmian canal open to all nations 


; Act. canada railroads from deviating from pub- 
ished tates; punished givers and receivers of rebates. 


Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty. Granted the U. S. a ten-mile 
p in Panama in perpetuity for $10,000,000 in gold 
nd an annuity of $250,000. 


rn Rate Bill. Gave the ICC control over express 


yanies and pipe lines; allowed them to reduce 
“rate upon complaint of Hae outlawed midnight 
Ri 


erce of adulterated foods and drugs illegal. 


Idrich Tariff. Protective, averaging 36.38 per 
lowered rates on coal, lumber, etc.; free list in- 


Kins Act. Gave the ICC jurisdiction over tele- 
yne and telegraph companies; right to alter rail- 


Te 


Ae of New Mexico. 


mmons Tariff. Averaged 26.67 per cent 
eductions, 86 increases and 307 unchanged 


n, restrictive sales or leases, intercor- 

holding, interlocking directorates of 

companies capitalized at $1,000,000 or 

e. Exempted labor from antitrust laws and de- 
peaceful picketing legal. 

an Act. Created system of land banks 

y to farmers on their land and permanent 


Party 


Dem. 
Rep. 


A.L.—American Labor 
¥F.L.—Farmer-Labor 


Fl 


Ind.—Independent 
Prog.—Progressive 


House vote 
Yea Nay 


No vote required 


146 55 


No vote required 


216 


200 126 


No roll-call vote 
No roll-call vote 
317 14 


240 65 


244 
237 39 


254 103 


298 60 


No roll-call yote 


No roll-call vote 


(Reconsideration vote) 
95 62 


Senate vote 
Yea Nay 


72 6 


No roll-call vote 
67 6 
No record vote 


15 
41 1 


71 3 


50 


53 

53 

77 0 
No roll-call vote 
21 
64 24 


36 17 


43 25 


53 16 


Proh.—Prohibiti 
Soc.—Socialist 


Date be 


enacted 


Nov. 18, 
1901 


June 17, 


1902 
June 28, 

1902 
Feb. 19, 

1903 


Mar. 19, 
1903 


June 29, 
1906. _ 


June 30, 
1906 

Aug. 5, 
1909 


~ Mar. 26, 


1910 


June 18, 
1910 


Jan.6. 


1912: 2te 


Feb. 14, 
1912-1 ae 
Feb. 25, 
1913 
Vetoed, — 
Feb, 23, 
1913 
Mar. 1, 
1913 
May 31, 
1913) cs 
Oct.3, 


mson Act. Limited working hours of railroad em- 
_ployees to 8 per day on interstate railroads. 
Burnett Immigration Bill. Required literacy test for im- 


‘Migrants. - 
z 


—= 
Armed Neutrality Act. Allowed American vessels to be 
__armed in war zones. 


‘Declaration of War. Against Germany (World War 1). 


Volstead Act. Prohibited manufacture, transportation 
and sale of beverages containing more than .5 per cent 
alcohol. 


‘Treaty of Versailles. 


Teth Amendment. Forbade manufacture, sale and trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors. 


Transportation Act. Reorganized ICC with 11 members 
and increased powers; authorized loans to railroads; 
_ created Railroad Labor Board; provided for consoli- 
_ dation of railroads, 


Teaty of Versailles. 


eral Water Power Act. Created federal power com- 
ission to license citizens who use navigable streams 
: for power; licenses limited to 50 years. 

19th Amendment. Gave women the right to vote. 

Ge ry 


rgency Quota Act. Limited annual number of immi- 
its from any country to 3 per cent of that nation- 

ity fiving in U. S. in 1910. (Renewed in 1922 for two 

jore years.) 

nergency Tariff Act. Raised rates on agricultural arti- 

cles, wool, sugar, chemicals, etc. 

Capper-Volstead Act. Exempted farm co-oreratives from 

antitrust laws. 

shington Conference Treaties: 

ur Power Pacific Peace Pact. Related to Pacific 

island possessions of Britain, France, U.S., and 


ive Power Limitation on Naval Armaments Treaty. 
_ Powers were U. S., Britain, France, Italy and Japan. 
ine Power Treaty, Guaranteed the territorial integ- 
rity of China. 
‘dney-McCumber Tariff. Highly protective, averaging 
per cent; gave tariff commission power to sug- 
st that President increase or decrease rates not 
‘more than 50 per cent of original rate on any item to 
competition. 


ti. 3 


ugh 


Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 


Dem. 
Rep. 
lod, 
Proh. 
Prog. 
Soc. 


Dem. 
Rep. 


Dem. 
Rep. 


, No vote required 


No vote required 


House vote 


Senate vote 
Yea Nay 
43 28 
64 7 


(Reconsideration vote) 


Yea ’ Nay 
259 36 
308 87 
285 106 
373 50 
321 70 


(Reconsideration vote) 


No vote required 


141 64 
137 62 
2 Bise 

1 at 

1 1 

ae il 
250 150 


No vote required 


102 70 
200 19 
1 
1 


No record vote 


284 49 


No vote required 


No vote required — 


62 19 


Filibustered 


82 6 


Voice vote approval 


11 

38 9 
4 42 
35 13 
36 12 
29 8 
47 7 
21 23 
28 12 
52 18 
20 17 
36 8 
1 


was a Sunday, the validity of the President's signature was questiqned, Therefore, the bill Ww 
g Tuesday. ‘oe 


Jan. 16, — 


Date 
enacted 
Sept. 3-5, 
1916* | 
Vetoed, ; 
dan )29) ee 
1917 
Feb::5, eam 
1917 ; 
Defeated, — 
Mar. 4, 
1917 
Apr. 6, 
1917 
Vetoed, 
Oct, 275; aaa 
1919: ae 
Oct:/28;uae 
1919 
Rejected, 
Nov. 19, 
1919 


1920, 


‘as Te 


Cnty ad 


sderal jaterniediate Credit roy Lent money ye farmers ; 


xtent of 75 per cent of value of harvested crops 
nd livestocks. 


onus Bill. Provided 20-year endowment policies for 
terans. 


immigration Quota Law. Limited annual number of 
migrants to 2 per cent of each country’s residents 
.S. in 1890. After 1927, the number was to be 
ited annually to 150,000. Did not apply to nations 

of Western Hemisphere. 


Morin Resolution. Would have completed con- 
iction of Muscle Shoals for nitrates and power. 


id Pact. Outlawed wars and prescribed 
Q of international disputes. 
ral Marketing Act. Created federal farm board 
er to lend money to farm co-operatives and 
tabilization corporations to buy farm sur- 
store and sell abroad to maintain p-ices. 
ot Tariff. Very high protective tariff, aver- 
g 40.08 per cent but giving President power to 
e reduction or increase in rates. 
yan Bill. Increased amount veterans might bor- 
rego interest rate. 


re of io and power to borrow 
release frozen assets in banks and mortgage 
d ind to help bankrunt railroads. 


(Reconsideration vote) 
21 2 
57 30 


No vote required 


97 70 
108 


ee 


§3 28 

68 24 

1 
(Reconsideration vote) 
No vote required 
; 20 


251 165 43 


No vote required 


121 
245 


37 

34 

ae 1 

(Reconsideration vote) 
he 39 


36 
1 


hee Sey Pipe ters tetay ' House vote -—Senate yote Date 
reaty — Oe Party Yea Nay Yea Nay —_— enacted 
tis-LaGuardia Act. Limited granting of injunctions 363 13 75 5 Mar. 23, 
gainst labor; required open testimony in open court 1932 . 
ind outlawed yellow dog contracts. é 
s-Cutting Bill. Granted Philippine independence No record vote No record vote Vetoed, 
ut was rejected by the Philippine legislature because (Reconsideration vote) Jan. 13, 
of its economic and immigration provisions. Dem. 191 1 45 i 1933 
a Rep. 82 93 20 25 
as ; EE 1 ye 1 a 
Oth Amendment. Changed date of meeting of Congress 335 56 73 3. daneges 
to Jan. 3 and date of Presidential inauguration to 1933 — 
Jan. 20; authorized procedure for selection of filling 
vacancies in Presidency. ae 
.2 Percent Liquor Law. Legalized manufacture and sale Dem. No record vote 33 19 Mar: 22,5 
_ of 3.2 wines and beers. Rep. 10 17 1933 Sa 
ivilian Conservation Corps. Created to relieve unem- No roll-call vote No roll-call vote Mar. 31, 
ployment and to work at reforestation, road building ~ 1933 
and flood control. 
\gricultural Adjustment Act. Created the AAA, which 315 98 52 31 May 12, 
was authorized to limit acreage on specified crops at 133 975 
Aarmers’ option and to pay benefits to farmers; money 
“for this purpose to be raised by a process tax, which 
was declared unconstitutional Jan. 16, 1936. 
innessee Valley Authority. Established to develop and Dem. 284 2 48 ae May 18, 
ell electric power, to serve as yardstick for electricity Rep. 17 89 14 17 1933 . 
rates, to develop rural electrification, to establish flood F.L. 5 Raid 1 ae "7 
‘control, and to produce fertilizer. r ie 
eral Securities Act. Required that all stock and bond No roll-call vote No roll-call vote May 27, 


1933 
June 13, 
; Tessa 


ues be registered and approved. 


‘Owners Refinancing Act. Established the HOLC, 333 4a No record vate 
which took over mortgages in exchange for bonds in ; 
order to save home owners from losing homes. 


-Steagall Banking Act. Created Federal Deposit No record vote No roll-call vate June 16, 72 - 
Insurance Corporation to insure deposits up to $5000; 1933 ahs 
fequired that private banks be either investment or Am 
leposit banks, but not both. 


a 
tional industrial Recovery Act. Created NRA; author- Dem. 266 25 45 4 Jyn3 16, — 
ized establishment of trade associations; suspended Rep. 53 50 10 20 193300 

antitrust laws; authorized drawing-up of codes of F.L. 4 uae 1 ie =, 

Fair Competition to be accepted by President; guar- ‘on 

eed collective bargaining and required employers j 

accept approved maximum and minimum wage 

provisions. (Declared unconstitutional in 1935.) 


1a rat ; si a = F ST ee ae 2) 
1st Amendment. Repealed prohibition, Dem. 179 32 33 9 | Dacia 
oo: Rep. 109 83 29 4 1933 

me F.L. 1 i 1 a 
SEE IIE = sss S=>-Sa a a 
old Reserve Act. Gave President power to devalue gold Dem. 237 2 53 1 Jane 33, 

ind to impound for treasury all gold in Federal Sys- Rep. 68 38 10 22 1934 

em and to establish Exchange Stabilization Fund. FL. 5 ners 1 i 


arm Mortgage Refinancing Act. Created Federal Farm No record vote No racard vote 
Mortgage Corporation to assist farmers in payment of 


im rtgages on easier interest terms. 


ydings-McDuffie Act. Gave the Philippine Islands in- Dem. No rofl-call vote 51 ; 
dependence. Rep. 16 8 


No record vote 


hanges; made certain speculative practices illegal; ae 
8 Federal Reserve Board power to fix margins; re- . 
d full financial statements from registered com- ‘ 


+ oe 
1 one “pmw ah ) 


1 fu 
a 


rade Agreements Act. Authorized President to reduce 
tariffs by as much as 50 per cent of prevailing rates 
for those countries which granted the U.S. most 
_ favored nation-treatment without the need for Sena- 
orial ratification for three years. 


tional Housing Act. Created Federal Housing Admin- 176 19 No record vote June 28, 
stration to administer funds for modernizing homes 1934 
ind for lending for new construction. 


Federal Farm Bankruptcy Act (Frazier-Lemke Act). De- No record vote 60 16 June 28, 
lared moratorium on farm mortgage foreclosures. ‘ 1934 
eclared unconstitutional in May, 1935.) 


Dem, No vote required Defeated, — 
Rep. ; Jan. 29, 
FL. = ;1935> 4 
F Prog. ts a 
ldiers' Bonus Bill. Would have paid off veterans com- 318 90 55 he Z 
3 ay re. 
(Reconsideration vote) 39357" 
322 98 40 54 Defeated, 
May 23, 
1935 
| Labor Relations Act (Wagner-Connery Act). No record vote July 5, ; 
Created the NLRB with power to determine appropri- 1935: 
fe collective bargaining unit subject to elections they eae 
upervised at request of the workers; to certify the 
duly chosen trade union and to take testimony about 


ster old age benefits based on earnings before 
ge of 65; unemployment administered under 


ate laws and grants to states to ald the needy aged, 


No record vote No record vote 
Reserve Board of Governors over open market and ; 
credit transactions. 


No record vote 
lities to register with the SEC and limited 
yiding corporations to first degree unless 
required greater complexity. 


irtgage Moratorium Act. Allowed three-year No record vote 
torium on foreclosures with court permission t 
ayment of reasonable rental. 


Bonus Bill. Made 9-year 3-per cent bonds re- 29 56 
f 30 15 
2 
oats 1 
(Reconsideration vote) 
57 
29 16 
a 2 
2 at 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act. Granted 
to farmers who let their land lie fallow or 


Trade Agreement Act. Extended to June, 
1940, period during which President is authorized to 
os foreign trade under Trade Agreements Act 


ty Act, Forbade export af arms and ammunition 
rents, the sale in this country of belligerents’ 

{ the use of American ships for carrying’ 
nitions; required belligerents to pay upon purchase 
arry all purchases in their own ships (cash and 


Act. Allowed voluntary retirement of Supreme 
ustices and other federal court judges on full 
dension at age of 70. 


tional Housing Act. Established the U.S. Housing 
\uthority to administer loans to local communities 
id states for rural and urban construction. (Amended 
in 1938.) 


tional Housing Act Amendment. 


\ —_4 


agiicuttural recent Act. Continued soil conserva- 

“tion program; provided parity payments and com- 
" modity loans to farmers; established crop insurance 
- corporations and ever-normal granary plan. 


Wage and Hours Act. Provided minimum wage of 25 
cents to rise to 40 cents after 6 years; limited hours 
m 44 per week the first year to 40 after the third 
ar; goods produced by “oppressive child labor’ 
~ could not be shipped in interstate commerce. 


iprocal Trade Agreement Act. Extended Trade Agree- 
nts Act of 1937 three more years. 


Selective Service Act. Established system for compul- 
_ sory service in armed forces. (Extended in 1941.) 


ats Se 


sand goods. 


ive Service Act Extension. Extended period of 
ice to not more than 30 months in time of peace 


Against Germany. 


- 


Party ‘ 


~ No roll-call vote 


Dem. 


1. Charter Ratification, 


tase Bill. Would have set up mediation board, estab- 
ished enforceable 30-day cooling-off periods in labor 
isputes, outlawed boycotts and sympathy strikes, 
ind authorized court injunctions. 


AL, | 


Fe ; at ‘ as 
_ House vote , 
Yea 


No record vote 


~ Senate vote Date 


Nay Yea Nay — enacted — 
Unanimous, Aug. 25, 8 
no roll-call vote 


1937 


Rep. 13 1938 

EL. 1 

Prog. 1 

Ind. 1 : 

Dem. 243 54 §3 17 

Rep. 4 74 2 gy 

F.L. 5 ae ie 2 

Prog. 1 7 ae 1 

Ind. é Ako 1 

Dem. 247 4) No record vote 

Rep. 31 48 

F.L. 5 Rs 

Prog. 7 

Dem. 212 20 41 15 

Rep. 5 146 20 

ae 1 2 

Prog. 1 an aK 

Ind. Sots des 1 ss 

ALL. 1 mee t a 

Dem. 2i1 33 17 

Rep. §2 112 10 

FL. ee 1 2 

Prog. 2 ; 1 

Ind. ae 5 1 

ALL. ine I a 

260 165 ole 

Dem. 182 65 Aug. i 

Rep. 21 133 1941 

Prog. om 3 od 

A.L. 1 

Dem. 235 56 ae 

Rep. 149 1 24 ee 

Prog. 3 ae 1 5 

Ind. a F 1 Ao 

AL. 1 es 

393 0 88 0 

Dem. No vote required 53 aA 

Rep. 35 2. 

Prog. 1 aa 

Dem. 97 91 33 13 

Rep. 133 13 28 6 

Prog. ane 1 _ 1 

A.L. 1 a 

(Reconsideration vote) 

Dem. 96 118 No vote Dosh 3 

Rep. 159 15 , 

Prog. aoe 1 

ALL. 1 

Dem. 157 32 29 Ss 

Rep. 61 122 ,17 18 
Prog. 1 ite 


eee oe oe. 


tomic ae ‘Commission. Created fiva-man con- 


trolied commission without military representation — 


jut with military liaison; permitted Army and Navy to 
make atomic weapons; forbade distribution of fission- 
ible materials or atomic energy information. 


reek- Turkey Aid Bill, Authorized $400,000,000 to fur- 

nish aid to Greece and Turkey upon application, sub- 

ect to withdrawal upon request of countries, of the 

|. N. Security Council or General Assembly, or of 
esident if inproparly used or unnecessary. 


Treaty Ratijications: 


cc ne Tax Reduction Bill. Would have reduced income 
x fates on a sliding scale, ranging from 10.5 to 30 


ey Bill (Labor-Management Relations Act, 
Prohibits closed shops but allows union shops 
et vote of majority of employes; makes unions 


s boycotts or jurisdictional strikes; requires 
to file financial reports; requires union leaders 
ti file tatements that they are not Communistic. 


Control Bill. Continued federal rent control to Feb. 
, 1948, but permitted 15 per cent increase if mutually 
to by tenant and landlord for:lease running to 

31, 1948 (leases once signed take property out of 


al Succession Act. Made Speaker of House and 
nt of Senate pro tempore next in line after Vice 
at 


V ; first bill but with effective date changed to 
J 4 i) 


4 med forces under National Military Establish- 
ed by Secretary of Defense (of Cabinet 


‘J trols or increases recommended by local 
ut ieipoee by Federal Housing Expediter. 


n nation’s income taxes, effective a : and 


cai 


Dem. 


Rep. 
A.L. 


Dem. 


Rep. 


Dem. 


Rep. 
AL. 


Dem. 


Rep. 
AL 


Dem. 


Rep. 
A.L. 


Dem. 


Rep. 
ALL. 


No record vote Pe : 


160 
127 


are 


No vote required 37 3 
42 7 


No vote required Voice vote approval 


No vote required 


No vote required 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


37 97 6 26 
183 1 42 2 
ak 1 ; 

(Reconsideration vote) 
35 134 No vote required 
233 2 
mee 1 
103 66 17 
217 12 37 
‘is 1 i 
(Reconsideration vote) 
106 71 20 
225 11 48 
as 1 BA 


Voice vote approval 


“109 - 12 
2 48 
1 ee 
(Reconsideration vote) 
105 
2 47 
1 


Voice vote approval 


95 Voice vote approval 


64 30 
0 48 


2 at; 
(Reconsideration vote) 
84 27 


“Voice vote approval 


1947 


June 14, 
1947 


June 14, 


1947) 


June 14, 
1947. 


Vetoed, — 
June 16, 
1947 


Defeated, 
June 17, 
1947 


Vetoed, 
June 20, 
1947, 


June 23, 


House vote Senate vote = Date 


: Ae Party Yea Nay — Yea Nay enacted 
( aign Assistance Act of 1948. Authorized $5.3 billion Dem. 150 11 Voice-vote approval — Apr. 3, 


-year European Recovery Program, $275 million for Rep. 167 62 ; - T9438 0os 

military aid to Greece and Turkey, $463 million in  A.L. 0 Za : 

economic and military aid for China, $60 million for 
ev. N. Fund for Children. 


r <= So ge Se li _— — 
Air Force and Navy Aircraft Bill. Appropriated $3,198, - Voice vote approval» Voice vote approval May 21, i ) 
100,000 for 70-group Air Force and expansion of 1948 


a naval aviation. 


‘Selective Service Act. Provided for registration of all 259 1136 Voice vote approval June 24, 
men 18-25 and induction of enough men 19-25 to 1948 
_ Maintain Army of 837,000, Navy and Marine Corps y 
__ of 666,882, and Air Force of 502,000. 


Displaced Persons Bill. Admitted 205,000 European Voice vote approval Voice vote approval June 25, 
; displaced persons, including 3,000 orphans. 19 


Foreign Aid Appropriations. Appropriated funds for 1 318 62 Voice vote approval June 28, 
— year: $5.055 billion for ERP, $400 million for China, , 1948 
$1.3 billion for occupied areas, $225 million for 
Greece and Turkey, $35 million for U. N. Fund for 
ya Children, $70,710,228 for IRO. 


Housing Bill. Authorized Federal loans for private con- 351 9 Voice vote approval Aug. 10, 
_ struction of low-cost homes and apartments; liberal- 1948 
nt ized loans to manufacturers of prefabricated houses. Ce 
eee 


. N. Loan. Authorized loan of $65 million for building 164 27 No record vote Aug 1], — 1 


‘ae iS N. permanent headquarters in New York City. 1948 
‘Bill to raise salaries: President’s, $75,000 to $100,000 Dem, Voice vote approval 42 0 1! 
with new $50,000 tax-free allowance; Vice Presi- Rep. 26 9 1949 

dent’ s and Speaker's, $20,000 to $30, 000 with ALL. ms er) a 


$10,000 tax-free allowance. 


-Rent-control bill. Extended controls through June 30, Dem, 196 48 52 0 . Mar. 30, 
1950; permitted states and localities to end curbs Rep. 66 95 26 11 1949 
_ before that time with consent of governor. Je 1 0 a i 


RP authorization: $5,430,000,000 for European re- Voice vote approval Voice vote approval 
_ covery, consisting of $1,150,000,000 for April-June 
ind $4,280,000,000 for fiscal year starting July 1. 


Ho Ising and slum-clearance bill. Provided for 810,000 Voice vote approval Voice vote approval 
dwelling units in 6 years, 5-year slum-clearance , f 

oe. $325,000,000 in loans and grants for farm 

~ housing aid. 


‘North Atlantic Treaty. (For full text, consult index.) Dem. No vote required 80 i 
. ae 2 


National Security bill. Changed National Military Es- 356 | qd Voice vote approval 
tablishment to executive Department of Defense; 
made Departments of Army, Navy and Air Force 
“military departments.” 


ilitary Assistance Program. Authorized $1,314,010,- Dem. 172 24 Voice vote approval 
000 in military aid: for Atiantic Pact countries, $1 Rep. 51 84 i 
billion; Greece and Turkey, $211,370,000; “general A.L. 0 1 

area’’ of China, $75,000,000; and South Korea, Iran 

and Philippines, $27,640,000. 


gn-aid appropriations: $5,809,990,000, consisting Voice vote approval Voice vote approval — 
if $4,852,380,000 for ERP, $912,500,000 for Army- ? : 
upied areas, $45,000,000 for Greek-Turkish aid, 
nd $110,000 for joint Congressional Foreign-Aid 
ommittee. 


Mini n imum- -wage bill. Raised minimum wage from 40c 


/5¢ an hour. 


Voice vote approval 


No record vote Voice vote approval 


Ear ecaueene House vote Tats T 
"Party, ~ ~Yea Nay 


175 34 
tice, peanuts at 90% of parity through 1950, 80-90% 
through 1951, and 75-90% on sliding-scale basis 


-106 


al-gas bill (Kerr bill). Would have prevented FPC 176 174 44 Vetoed 
trol on prices for natural gas distributed by interstate (No reconsideration vote) Apr. 15, 
1950 


‘Housing bill. Authorized over $3.5 billion in government Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Apr. 20, 
ans and mortgage insurance for expansion of housing 1950 
rogram. Also turned over to state and local authorities 

J fie goat 150 wartime and veterans’ housing projects. 
d persons bill. Extended 1948 act to June 30, 1951; Voice vote approval 49 25 June 16, 
eased authorized entry from 205,000 to 341,000; and 19505 
a ated discriminatory provisions. 


ntrol bill. Extended federal control to Dec. 31, 1950, i June 23, 
nd fo 6 months longer in communities wanting it. em. : 1959 


se Air Force and Army. Expanded Air Force 
oupSs and from 410,000 to 502,000 men; expanded 
‘om 592,000 to 837,000 men. 


Security bill. Will raise present omplayer s and em- Voice vote approval 
Md 14% payroll tax to 2% in 1954, 2%4% in 1960, 
in 1965, and 344% in 1970; provided financial aid 
anently disabled persons in need. 


Voice vote approval Voice vote approval 


duction Act of 1950. Gave President power to Voice vote approval Voice vote approval 
wages, and consumer credit, and to increase 


actors, dentists, etc., up to 50 years of age, _ Voice vote approval Voice vote approval 
ice. i 


ty Act of 1950. Provided for registering of Sea a2ts 24 
nists and their internment in times of emergency. t 1 27 


(Reconsideration vote) : 
45 26 


(3 31 


: Senate vote Date 
Party Yea Nay Yea Nay enacted 


I ncy defense- Sanuenence, DIK. Avorconiitad ‘$17, - 286 30 Voice vote approval Sept. 27, 
099,902,285, including $3.734 billion for Navy, $3,166 vs 1950 ie 
illion for ‘Army, $260 Million for atomic-weapon re- ; 
__ Search, etc. 
; : xb 
Sih acta bill. Provided $3.1 billion to be supplemented Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Jan. 12, ; 
_ by state and local governments for bomb shelters and PERSE” 
i other civil defense. : oe 


Emergency presidential powers. Gave President powers to Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Jan. 12, ; 
mcodity existing defense contracts. ‘ 1951 


} 
Braerty-sccond Amendment. Limit of presidential terms. Dem. 47 120 13 23 Feb. 26, — 
(or full text, consult index.) Rep. 238 0 46 0 1951. 
AL. 0 1 male ia cs 
errr a eS 
Navy modernization program. Provided for 173 new war- 365 0 Voice vote approval Mar. ‘te to 
_ Ships and other vessels suitable for modern atomic war- 1951 
_ fare. soe 
yy La 
a ee 
GI insurance law. Provided free $10,000 life insurance to Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Apr. ee yy 
‘ all armed-forces personnel. 1951 Fs 
Avéiao grain-loan act. U.S. to lend India $190 million to 255 82 Voice vote approval June ina a 
. buy 2 million tons of food grains. 19 jae 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Extended reciprocal Voice vote approval Voice vote approval June 16, 
trade agreement act to June 12, 1953, and directed Presi- 1951 
bi, peesit to end any ifsphae to Soviet bloc. ey 
ica = 
“Draft act. Extended draft to July 1, 1955, and increased 339 | 41 Voice vote approval June 19 i 
service to 24 months; provided preliminary study for 1951 
universal mititary service. 
ic fonse Production Act. Continued controls to June 30, Dem. 97 ~ 108 4l 0 June 30 
_ 1952; barred rollbacks below Jan. 25-Feb. 24, 1951, Rep. 139 50 30 10s: 1951 
 fevel. Ind. 0 i ie; sae f 
fense housing bill. Designed to spur building in defense Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Sept. 
oduction areas and near military installations. 195 
sion bill. Raised to $120 a month the $60-$72 pensions © Voice vote approval Voice vote approval 
_ to veterans disabled by nonservice disabilities. 
be : (Reconsideration vote) f 
ae 318 45 69 9 
Ds 
Arms appropriation. $56,937,808,030 voted for armed Unanimous vote Voice vote approval 
__ forces. 
ier peace resolution. Declared state of war with Ger- 376 0 Voice vote approval 
many ended. 


snue Act of 1951. Increased income and excise taxes. Dem. 147 34 Voice vote approval ~ 
ee Income tax in index.) ‘ 


‘Hartley Law amendment. Permitted union-shop con- 


Voice vote approval 


m-data bill. Authorized exchange of certain nonweapon 


ual Security Appropriation Bill. $7,328,903,976 voted 
for global military and ecozomic aid, including $100 
for wisi 


Da 
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The Cairo Conference 


important provisions of the Paatarences which 
was held Nov. 22-26, 1943: 

The several military missions have 
agreed upon future military operations 
against Japan. The Three Great Allies ex- 
pressed their resolve to bring unrelenting 
pressure against their brutal enemies by 
sea, land, and air. This pressure is already 
rising. 

The Three Great Allies are fighting this 
war to restrain and punish the aggression 
of Japan. They covet no gain for them- 
selves and have no thought of territorial 
expansion. It is their purpose that Japan 
shall be stripped of all the islands in the 
Pacific which she has seized or occupied 
since the beginning of the first World War 


in 1914, and that all the territories Japan 
has stolen from the Chinese, such as Man- 
churia, Formosa, and the Pescadores, shall 
be restored to the Republic of China, 
Japan will also be expelled from all other 
territories which she has taken by violence 
and greed. The aforesaid Three Great Pow- 
ers, mindful of the enslavement of the 
people of Korea, are determined that in 
due course Korea shall become free and 
independent. 


With these objectives in view the three 
Allies, in harmony with those of the 
United Nations at war with Japan, will 
continue to persevere in the serious and 
prolonged operations necessary to procure 
the unconditional surrender of Japan. 


The Teheran Conference 
(Nov. 28-Dec. 1, 1943) 


The President of the United States of 
America, the Premier of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, and the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom, have 
consulted with each other and with the 
Prime Minister of Iran, desire to declare 
the mutual agreement of their three Goy- 
ernments regarding relations with Iran. 


The Governments of the United States 
of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United Kingdom recog- 
nize the assistance which Iran has given 
in the prosecution of the war against the 
common enemy, particularly by facilitat- 
ing transportation of supplies from over- 
seas to the Soviet Union. The three Gov- 
ernments realize that the war has caused 
special economic difficulties for Iran and 
they are agreed that they will continue 


_to make available to the Government of 


Iran such economic assistance as may be 
possible, having regard to the heavy de- 
Mands made upon them by their world- 
wide military operations and to the world- 
wide shortage of transport, raw materials 
and supplies for civilian consumption. 


With respect to the post-war period, the 
Governments of the United States of 
America, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the United Kingdom are in 
accord with the Government of Iran that 
any economic problem confronting Iran at 
the close of hostilities sheuld receive full 
consideration along with those of the. other 
members of the United Nations by con- 
ferences or international agencies held or 
created to deal with international eco- 
nomic matters. 


The Governments of the United States 
of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United Kingdom are at 
one. with the Government of Iran in their 
desire for the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence, sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity of Iran. They count upon the par- 
ticipation of Iran together with all other 
peace-loving nations in the establishment 
of international peace, security and pros- 
perity after the war in accordance with 
the principles of the Atlantic. Charter, to 
which all four governments have contin- 
ued to subscribe. 


The Yalta Conference 


Important Brae ans of the Conference, which was 


held Feb. 4-11, 1945: 
The Occupation and Control of Germany 


We have agreed on common policies and 
plans for enforcing the unconditional sur- 
render terms which we shall impose to- 
gether on Nazi Germany after German 
armed resistance has been finally crushed. 
These terms will not be made known until 
the final defeat of Germany has. been 
accomplished. Under the agreed plan, the 
forces of the three powers will each oc- 
cupy a separate zone of Germany. Coordi- 
nated administration and control has been 
provided for under the plan through a 


central Control Commission, consisting of 


the supreme commanders of the three 
powers, with headquarters in Berlin. It has 
been agreed that France should be invited 
by the three powers, if she should so de- 
sire, to take over a zone of occupation, 
and to participate as a fourth member of 
the Control Commission. The limits of the | 
French zone will be agreed upon by the 
four Governments concerned through their 
representatives on the European Advisory 
Commission. 

It is our inflexible purpose to destroy 
German militarism and nazism and to 
ensure that Germany will never again be 
able to disturb the peace of the world. We 
are determined to disarm and disband all 


ial 


armed forces; prea’ ip for all 
ime the German General Staff that has 
epeatedly contrived the resurgence of 
German militarism; remove or destroy all 
German military equipment; eliminate or 
control all German industry that could be 
‘used for military production; bring all war 
criminals to just and swift punishment 
and exact reparation in kind for the de- 
struction wrought by the Germans; wipe 
out the Nazi Party, Nazi laws, organiza- 
tions, and institutions, remove all Nazi 
and militarist influences from public of- 
fice and from the cultural and economic 

fe of the German people; and take in 
harmony such other measures in Germany 
as may be necessary to the future peace 
and safety of the world. It is not our pur- 
pose to destroy the people of Germany, 
but only when nazism and militarism 
have been extirpated will there be hope 
for a decent life for Germans, and a place 
for them in the comity of nations. 


‘Terms Under Which Russia Entered the 
War Against Japan 


~ The leaders of the Three Great Powers— 
She. Soviet Union, the United States of 
America and Great Britain—have agreed 
‘that in two or three months after Ger- 
many has surrendered and the war in Eu- 
rope has terminated the Soviet Union shall 
enter into the war against Japan on the 
‘Side of the Allies on condition that: 


1. The status quo in Outer Mongolia 
{The Mongolian People’s Republic) shall 
‘be preserved; 

_ 2. The former rights of Russia violated 
by the treacherous attack of Japan in 1904 
shall be restored, viz.: 


Fs 
* 


_ Text of the declaration issued at Potsdam, Ger- 
many, July 26, 1945, outlining the terms under 
which Japan would be allowed to surrender: 


. 1. We, the President of the United 
States, the President of the national gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China and the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, repre- 
senting the hundreds of millions of our 
countrymen, have conferred and agreed 
that Japan shall be given the opportunity 
to end this war. 


~. 2, The prodigious land, sea, and air 
forces of the United States, the British 
Empire and China, many times reinforced 
by their armies and air fleets from the 
west, are poised to strike the final blow at 
Japan. This military power is sustained 
and inspired by the determination of all 
allied nations to prosecute the war against 
Japan until she ceases to resist. 
| 8. The result of the futile and senseless 
German resistance to the might of the 
sed free peoples of the world stands 
n awful clarity as an Lestened to the 
of Japan, 


=. The Potsdam Declaration 


(a) the, southern part of Sakhalin as 
well as all the islands adjacent to it shall 
be returned to the Soviet Union. 

(b) the commercial port of Dairen shall 
be internationalized, the preeminent in- 
terests of the Soviet Union in this port 
being safeguarded and the lease of Port 
Arthur as a naval base of the U.S.S.R. Te- 
stored, 

(c) the Chinese-Eastern Railroad and 
the South-Manchurian Railroad which 
provides an outiet to Dairen shall be — 
jointly operated by the establishment of a — 
joint Soviet-Chinese Company, it being — 
understood that the preeminent interests 
of the Soviet Union shall be safeguarded ~ 
and that China shall retain full sover- ‘ 
eignty in Manchuria; 

3. The Kurile Islands shall be handed 
over to the Soviet Union. } 


It is understood, that the agreement 
concerning Outer Mongolia and the ports 
and railroads referred to above will require ~ 
concurrence of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- — 
shek. The President will take measures in 
order to obtain this concurrence on ad- 
vice from Marshal Stalin, : 


The Heads of the Three Great Powers — 
have agreed that these claims of the Soviet — 
Union shall be unquestionably fulfilled 
after Japan has been defeated. : 


For its part the Soviet Union expresse 
its readiness to conclude with the Mation 
Government of China a pact of friendship 
and alliance between the U.S.S.R. and 
China in order: to render assistance to — 
China with its armed forces for the pur- — 
pose of liberating China from the sacs 2 
yoke. 


whole German people. 
The full application of our military 
power, backed by our resolve, will mea: 
the inevitable and complete destruction | 
of the Japanese armed forces and just 
inevitably the utter devastation of 
Japanese homeland. 
4. The time has come for Japan to de- 
cide whether she will continue to be con: 
trolled by these self-willed militaristic ad- 
visers whose unintelligent calculatio: Ss 
have brought the empire of Japan to the 


will follow the path of reason. I 
5. The following are our terms: we wil 


natives; we shall Brake no delay. | 


6. There must be eliminated®* for all 
time the euthority and influence of tho 
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who have deceived and misled the people 
of Japan into embarking on world con- 
quest, for we insist that a new order of 
peace, security, and justice will be impos- 
sible until irresponsible militarism is 
driven from the world. 

7. Until such a new order is established 
and until there is convincing proof that 
Japan’s war-making power is destroyed, 
points in Japanese territory to be desig- 
nated by the Allies shall be occupied to 
secure the achievement of the basic ob- 
jectives we are here setting forth. 

8. The terms of the Cairo declaration 


shall be carried out and Japanese soaver-) 


eignty shall be limited to the Islands of 
Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku and 
such minor islands as we determine, 

9. Japanese military forces after being 
completely disarmed shall be permitted to 
Teturn to their homes with the oppor- 
tunity ta lead peaceful and productive 
lives. 

10. We do not intend that the Japanese 
shall be enslaved as a race or destroyed as 
a@ nation, but stern justice shall be meted 
out to all war criminals, including those 
who have visited cruelties upon our pris- 
oners, 

The Japanese government shall remove 
all obstacles to the revival and strength- 


ening of democratic tendencies among the 
Japanese people. Freedom of speech and 
religion and of thought, as well as respect 
for the fundamental human rights, shall 
be established. 

11, Japan shall be permitted to main- 
tain such industries as will sustain her 
economy and permit the payment of just 
reparation in kind, but not those indus- 
tries which will enable her to rearm for 
war. 


To this end, access to, as distinguished 
from control of, raw materials shall be 
permitted. Eventual Japanese participa- 
tion in world trade relations shall he per- 
mitted. 


12. The occupying forces of the Allies 
shall be withdrawn from Japan as soon as 
these objectives have been accomplished 
and there has heen established in accord- 
ance with the freely expressed will of the 
Japanese people a peacefully inclined and 
responsible government. 


13. We call upon the government of 
Japan to proclaim now the unconditional 
surrender of all Japanese armed forces, 
and to provide proper and adequate as- 
surances of their good faith in such action. 
The alternative for Japan is prompt and 
utter destruction. 


North Atlantic Treaty 


Signed at Washington, D.C., April 4, 1949 

The Parties to this Treaty reaffirm their 
faith in the purposes and principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations and 
their desire to live in peace with all peo- 
ples and all governments, 

They are determined to safeguard the 
freedom, common heritage and civilization 
of their peoples, founded on the principles 
of democracy, individual liberty and the 
rule of law. 

They seek to promote stability and well- 
being in the North Atlantic area. 

They are resolved to unite their efforts 


for collective defense and for the preserva- 


tion of peace and security. 
They therefore agree to this North At- 
lantic Treaty: 
Article 1 


The Parties undertake, as set forth in 
the Charter of the United Nations, to settle 
any international disputes in which they 
may be involved by peaceful means in such 
a manner that international peace and se- 
curity, and justice, are not endangered, and 
to refrain in their international relations 
from the threat or use of force in any 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of 
the United Nations, 


Article 2 


The Parties will contribute toward the 
further development of peaceful and 
friendly international relations by strength- 


ening their free institutions, by bringing 
about a better understanding of the prin- 
ciples upon which these institutions are 
founded, and by promoting conditions of 
stability and well-being, They will seek to 
eliminate conflict in their international 
economic policies and will encourage eco- 
nomic coilaboration between any or all of 
them, 
Article 3 

In order more effectively to achieve the 
objectives of this Treaty, the Parties, sepa- 
rately and jointly, by means of continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid, will 
maintain and develop their individual and 
collective capacity to resist armed attack. 


Article 4 


The Parties will consult together when- 
ever, in the opinion of any of them, the 
territorial integrity, political independence 
or security of any of the Parties is threat- 
ened, 

Article 5 

The Parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an at- 
tack against them all; and consequently 
they agree that, if such an armed attack 
occurs, each of them, in exercise of the 
right of individual or collective self-defense 
recognized by Article 51 of the Charter of 
the United Nations, will assist the Party 
or Parties so attacked by taking forthwith, 


* 


A 


j idually and in Neen with the other 
ties, such action as it deems necessary, 
ncluding the use of armed force, to restore 
1nd maintain the security of the Mort 
Atlantic area. 


Any such armed attack and all measures 
jaken as a result thereof shall immediately 
e reported to the Security Council. Such 
measures shall be terminated when the 
Security Council has taken the measures 
necessary to restore and maintain interna- 
tional peace and security. 


Article 6 
5 “Ror the purpose of Article 5 an armed 
attack on one or more of the Parties is 
deemed to include an armed attack on the 
erritory of any of the Parties in Europe or 
North America, on the Algerian depart- 
ments of France, on the occupation forces 
Mf any Party in Europe, on the islands 
under the jurisdiction of any Party in the 
North Atlantic area north of the Tropic of 
Cancer or on the vessels or aircraft in this 
rea, of any of the Parties. 


Article 7 
~ This Treaty does not affect, and shall not 
be interpreted as affecting, in any way the 
tights and obligations under the Charter 
of the Parties which are members of the 
United Nations, or the primary responsi- 
bility of the Security Council for the main- 
tenance of international peace and secu- 


rity. 
Article 8 

“Rach Party declares that none of the 
nternational engagements now in force 
detween it and any other of the Parties or 
ny third state is in conflict with the 
srovisions of this Treaty, and undertakes 
20t to enter into any international engage- 
nent;, in conflict with this Treaty. 


i Article 9 

The Parties hereby establish a council, 
mn Which each of them shall be repre- 
sented, to consider matters concerning the 
mplementation of this Treaty. The coun- 
sil shall be so organized as to be able to 
neet promptly. at any time. The council 
shall set up such subsidiary bodies as may 
ye necessary; in particular it shall estab- 
ish immediately a defense commiitee 
which shall recommend measures for the 
mpementation of Articles 3 and 5. 


ae Article 10 


| The Parties may, by unanimous agree- 
ment, invite any other European state in 
7 position to further the principles of this 


‘Major provisions “4 the Tripartite agreement 

. _ signed on Sept. 1, 1951, at San Francisco: 
The parties undertake to settle by 
1 means any international disputes 
ch they may Ps involved. 


PSAP in 4. Fei 
4.* 


America will inform each of the Parties 


, Tripartite Security Treaty 4 
ae (United States, Australia, New Zealand) } 


i iors oe ae =i 293 


Treaty and to contribute to the security of 
the North Atlantic area to accede to this 
Treaty. Any state so invited may become 
a@ party to the Treaty by depositing its in- 
strument of accession with the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. The 
Government of the United States of 


of the deposit of each such instrument of 
accession, 
Article 11 
This Treaty shall be ratified and its 
provisions carried out by the Parties ix 
accordance with their respective constitu- 
tional processes. The instruments of ratifi: 
cation shall be deposited as soon as possible 
with the Government of the United Statet 
of America, which will notify all the othe) 
Signatories of each deposit. The Treaty 
shall enter into force between the states 
which have ratified it as soon as the rati: 
fications of the majority of the signatories — 
including the ratifications of Belgium 
Canada, France, Luxembourg, the Nether; 
lands, the United Kingdom and the Unite¢ 
States, have been deposited and shall comi 
into effect with respect to other states on _ 
the date of the deposit of their ratifica- ‘ 
tions. 
Article 12° : 
After the Treaty has been in force for 
ten years, or at any time thereafter, the — 
Parties shall, if any of them so requests, 
consult together for the purpose of review- 
ing the Treaty, having regard for the fac- ve 
tors then affecting peace and security in 
the North Atlantic area, including the MS 
development of universal as well as re 
gional arrangements under the Charter fe} 


international peace and security. 


Article 13 
After the Treaty has been in force for 
twenty years, any Party may cease to be 
a@ party one year after its notice of denun- a 
ciation has been given to the Governme 
of the United States of America, which wil 
inform the Governments of the othe z 
Parties of the deposit of each notice 1 ie 
denunciation. : 


Article 14 
This Treaty, of which the English a 
French texts are equally authentic, sh 
be deposited in the archives of the Gover: 
ment of the United States of America, Di 


by that Government to the Governmer 
of the other signatories. 


2. The parties will maintain and develop 
their individual and collective capacity to 
resist armed attack, 

8. The parties will consult togeth : 
whewever the territorial integrity, polit itic a 
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independence or security of any of the 
parties is threatened in the Pacific. 


_ 4. Bach party recognizes that an armed 
attack in the Pacific area on either of the 
other parties would be dangerous to its 
own peace and safety. 


5. The parties hereby establish a coun- 
cil, consisting of their foreign ministers or 
their deputies, to consider matters con- 
cerning the implementation of this treaty, 


6. This treaty shall remain in force in- 
definitely. 


A Defense Treaty similar in its provisions to the Tripartite Security Treaty was 
signed by the United States and the Philippines in Washington, D. C., Aug 30, 1951. 


United States-Japanese Treaty 


Main provisions of the U.S.-Japanese Security 
Treaty signed at San Francisco on Sept. 8, 1951: 


1. Japan grants and the U. 8S. accepts 
the right to dispose U. S. land, air and 
sea forces in and about Japan. Such forces 
may be utilized to contribute to the main- 
tenance of international peace and secu- 
rity in the Far East and to the security of 
Japan against armed attack from without, 
including assistance given at the express 
request of the Japanese government to put 
down large scale riots and disturbances in 
Japan caused through instigation or inter- 
vention by an outside power or powers. 


2. Japan will not grant without the 
prior consent of the U. S. any bases or 
any rights, powers or authority whatsoever 
relating to bases,.or the right of garrison 
or maneuver or transit of ground, air or 
naval forces of any third power. 


8. This treaty shall expire whenever in 
the opinion of the governments of the 
U. S. and of Japan, U. N. arrangements or 
alternate individual or collective disposi- 
tions satisfactorily provide for the main- 
tenance of international peace and secu- 
rity in the Japan area. 


Japanese Peace Treaty é 


The Japanese Peace Treaty was signed 
at San Francisco on September 8, 1951, 
by 49 nations; the U.S.S.R., Poland and 
Czechoslovakia were present but refused 
to sign. Among the major provisions of the 


' treaty are the following: 


Peace: The state of war between Japan 
and the Allies is terminated. 


Sovereignty: Japan’s full sovereignty is 
recognized as is its right to apply for U. N. 
membership. 


Territory: Japan recognizes the inde- 
pendence of Korea; renounces all rights, 
titles or claims to Formosa, the Pescadores, 
the Kuriles, Sakhalin, the Pacific islands 
formerly under mandate to Japan, the 
Antarctic area, Spratly Island and the 
Paracels. 


Japan agrees to U. N. trusteeship over 
the Ryukyu and Daito Islands, the Bonins, 
Rosario Island, the Volcano Islands, Parece 
Vela and Marcus Island. Disposition of 
Japanese property on these islands is to be 
hegotiated by Japan and the administer- 
ing authorities. 


Security: Japan agrees to settle its in- 
ternational disputes peaceably, to refrain 
from the threat of or the use of force and 
to abide by the principles of the U. N. 


All occupation forces are to be with- 
drawn as soon as possible but not later 


than 90 days after a majority of the sig- 


natory countries have given notice of rati- 
fication of this treaty. Nothing in this 
provision shall, however, prevent the sta- 
tioning or retention of foreign | armed. 
forces in Japanese territory by agreement 
with one or more of the Allies. 


Political-Economic Clauses: Japan may 
enter into fisheries treaties; may negotiate 
most-favored-nation trade and maritime 
treaties with the Allies; renounces all spe- 
cial rights and interests in China. 


Japan accepts the judgments of the In- 
ternational Military Tribunal and Allied 
War Crimes Courts. 


Claims and Property: Japan recognizes 
its responsibility to pay reparations but the 
Allies recognize its limited economic ca- 
pacity; therefore, Japan shall pay through 
goods to be manufactured in Japan from 
raw materials provided by the victimized. 
nations and by services. The Allies may re- 
tain certain properties seized from Japan 
but require the latter to return their prop- 
erties within 6 months. Japan recognizes 
Allied industrial, literary and artistic prop- 
erty rights. It agrees to indemnify pris- 
oners of war who suffered unduly but re- 
nounces similar claims against the Allies. 


Settlement of Disputes: Any disagree- 
ments arising out of the interpretation of 
this treaty and not otherwise settled shall 
be submitted to the International Court 
of Justice. 4 
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THE UNITED STATES 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
Source: U.S, Military Academy. ~ 

i established—by an Act of Congress on 
Mar. 16, 1802, the U.S. Military Academy 
ypened on July 4, 1802, at West Point, 
Y., with fewer than a dozen cadets. In 
12, 250 cadets were authorized, and a 
ular curriculum was established. 


The present 2500 cadets include: 


4 from each Congressional district 

8 from each State at large 

4 each from Hawaii and Alaska 

6 from the District of Columbia 

_ 4 natives from Puerto Rico 

2 from the Panama Canal Zone 

8 recommended by the Vice President 

40 graduates of “honor military schools” 
0 sons of veterans of World Wars I or II 
who died as a result of war service 
‘sons of members of the Regular Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps 

from the Regular Army and National 
Guard | 

Ritrom the Republic of the Philippines 
ppointments are made by the Presi- 


upon recommendation of the respec- 
ominating authorities. 


me ntal, physical and physical aptitude re- 
irements. Ge noey may satisfy the educa- 


Aptitude Test. - 
A cadet receives $936 for each of his 4 


e cost of one ration a day. From this, 
st pay all expenses other than for 
ed. al attention and quarters. Upon 
uation with a degree of Bachelor of 
e, he is commissioned as a second 
nt and must serve at least 3 years. 


THE UNITED STATES 
NAVAL ACADEMY 
__-—~ Source: U. 8. Naval Academy. 
October 10, 1845, the Naval School 
jablished at Fort Severn, Annapolis, 
‘yland. Five years later it was renamed 
C ee States Naval Academy, and the 
ing year a regular four-year course 
Biopied, At present, the curriculum 
8 Of courses in the following depart- 
j executive; seamanship and naviga- 
; ordnance and gunnery; marine en- 
‘ing; aviation; electrical engineering; 
matics; English, history and govern- 
foreign languages; hygiene; and 


Mi ft 


THE UNITED, STATES ARMED SERVICES 


Candidates are selected as follows: PED a 


5 from the District of Columbia 
40 sons of men and women Killed in 
action or who have died, or may here- 
after die of wounds or injuries, or 
disease contracted, in active service in — 
. World Wars I and II q 
75 annually from among sons of Officers - 
and enlisted men in the regular Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force and 
Coast Guard. 
160 enlisted Navy and Marine. personnel 
selected annually by competitive ex- 
amination 
160 annually chosen by the Secretary of 
the Navy from the Naval and Marine 
Corps Reserves 
5 Puerto Ricans chosen by the Resident : 
Commissioner of Puerto Rico 
1 on the recommendation of the Gover- 
nor of Puerto Rico 
4 Filipinos designated by the President 
of the United States ‘ 
1 from the Canal Zone 
0 annually from schools designated oy 
the Army and Navy as honor schools é 
and from NROTC schools. 
20 from the American republics and the 
Dominion of Canada A 
Unlimited: Sons of persons who have — 
been or shall hereafter be awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 


Each Senator, Representative, delegate to 
Congress, and the Vice President may have — 
not more than 5 Midshipmen at the Naval — 
Academy. The President selects the 5 from 
the District of Columbia, the 40 sons of — 
deceased veterans of World Wars and the 
75 sons of officers and enlisted men in the 
regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air 
Force and Coast Guard. The President also — 
appoints the sons of holders of the Medal P 
of Honor. 


Subject to the existence of vacancies and ; 
the availability of accommodations, the 
Secretary of the Navy may nominate for 
appointment a limited number of addi- 
tional candidates. These must be recom- 
mended by the Academic Board from 
among the fully qualified, regularly ap-— 
pointed alternate and competitive candi- 
dates of the same year who were unable 
to enter because of the appointment of 
men preceding them in order of nomitas 4 
tion. 


Candidates for admission must be be- 
tween 17 and 22 years of age on July 1 of — 
their entering year. They may qualify by 
taking entrance examination, by present= 
ing an acceptable secondary school certifi- 
cate and taking special examinations in 
English and mathematics, or by com 
ing a sufficient number of acceptabl 
lege courses. Candidates must alsc 
the. physical. baditemenie one 
unmarried, 


ds ipmen are paid $936 a year. Grad- - 


a tes of the Naval. Academy are granted 
Bachelor of Science degrees and are com- 
-missioned as ensigns in the Navy or second 

lieutenants in the Marine Corps. In addi- 

tion, at the present time, a limited num- 
ber of the members of graduating classes 
may be commissioned in the U. 8S. Air 

Force. 


THE U.S. COAST GUARD 
ACADEMY 
Source: U. 8S. Coast Guard Academy, 
ae on July 31, 1876, the Coast Guard Acad- 
_—emy, then known as the “School of In- 
struction” of the Revenue Cutter Service, 
Was established by law. 
_ The schooner J. §. DOBBIN was first 
used as a school ship, later being succeeded 
--in' 1878 by the CHASE. In 1890 the CHASE 
established winter quarters at Curtis Bay, 
_ South Baltimore, Maryland, and in 1907 
- Was superseded by the ITASCA. In 1910 the 
School was moved to New London. In 1914, 
_ the school was named the Revenue Cutter 
_Academy. The following year, when the 
Revenue Cutter Service was merged with 
the Life Saving Service to form the Coast 
Guard, the present name of Coast Guard 
Academy was established. In 1932, the 
Coast Guard Academy was moved from 
Fort Trumbull to another site in New 
_ London, where it has remained to this day. 
_ The Academy is accredited by the Asso- 
_ ciation of American Universities and grants 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Ma- 
~ rine Engineering to each graduate. The 
_ curriculum includes mathematics, physics, 
Banarine engineering, seamanship, naviga- 
tion, history, literature, naval architecture, 
and other engineering courses. 
a Candidates must be between 17 and 22 
years of age, physically sound, unmarried, 
and at least 5’6” tall. They must agree to 


‘remain unmarried until graduation and’ 


to serve at least 4 years after graduation. 
Cadets are paid $980 a year and are com- 

-missioned as ensigns in the Coast Guard 
upon graduation. 


U.S. MERCHANT MARINE 
ACADEMY 
‘ Source: U.S. Merchant Marine Academy. 

. The U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
was established Mar. 15, 1938, and its 
Academy is located on the south shore of 

Long Island Sound at Kings Point, N. Y. 
The Academy has a complement of 1,000 
-cadet-midshipmen representing every U.S. 
‘state, D. C., Alaska, the Canal Zone, Ha- 

wali, and Puerto Rico. In addition, it is 
authorized to receive each year, for the full 
period of training, 50 Filipinos and not 
ore than 12 candidates from Latin 
erican republics. 
ppointments to the Academy are gov- 
ed by a state and territory quota sys- 
1, based on population, and are mude 
rough competitive examinations. A can- 

2 must be an unmarried citizen be- 


tween 17 and 21, with a three-year age 
waiver granted to veterans. He must have 
15 high-school credits, including 1 unit 
in algebra,.1 in plane geometry, 1: in phy- 
sics, and 3 in English. 
The course is 4 years, consisting of IT year 
as Fourth Classman at the Academy, 1 year 
as Third Classman aboard a merchant 
ship, and 2 years as Cecond and First 
Classman at the Academy. Study includes 
marine engineering, navigation, electricity, ne 
ship construction, naval science and tac- 
tics, economics, business, languages, a 
tory, and other subjects. ‘ 
On completion of their courses, cadee 


lor of Science degrees and commissions 
Officers in the U. S. Maritime Service a 
the U. S. Naval Reserve. Over 9,000 officers 
have been graduated from the Cadet Corps 2 
and its Academy. ‘ 


History of the Armed Service 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. “iene 


U.S. ARMY 


When Gen. Washington, on July 3, 17 
took command of the Colonial mili 
(about 8,000 men) besieging Boston, th 
event marked the union of the forces 
the 18 separate Colonies under one he 
and the U.S. Army was born, In Jan., 
the Continental Congress decided | 
these troops should be separate in org: 
ization from those of local communities 
and established them as the U. S. Regul 
Army. When these forces were disb nde 
after the war only some 80. officer: 
men were retained to guard U. S. 
stores. From this humble beginning, 
ensuing years, the strength of the 1 
Army rose or fell according to nation: 
international conditions. A peak stren 
of over 7,000,000 was reached in Worl 
II, ‘ 


U.S. NAVY 


In Sept. and Oct., 1775, Gen. Washin - 
ton maintained 5 schooners and a 8 yi 
with officers and men from his army 
the purpose of preying on inbound 
lish supply vessels and thereby caused e 
birth of the U. S. Navy. In Dec., 1775, the 
Continental Congress ‘expanded this by 
providing for construction of naval 
and the appointment of a marine co 
tee (one member from each colony) whi 
continued until 1794 when further shi 
and manpower. were provided for b 
Congress. Upon completion of these 
in 1798, a Navy Department was 
lished as the controlling bade | and thi 
secretary given Cabinet rank. in Fy 


ice 
U.S. AIR FORCES 
Until the establishment, on July 26 
of the Department of Defense which 


the services under one command, 


ay 


military air forces operated under the ~ 
_ several commands. In the Army, opera- 
tions came under the Signal Corps until 
1918, when the U. S. Air Service was. estab- 
lished. In 1926, the U. S. Air Corps came 
- into being and remained until 1942 when 
the name was changed to the U. S. Air 
Forces. 

In the Navy, ship-based fighters and 
_ bombers were originally attached to the 
several fleets and under the orders of the 
_ fleet. commanders. 

_ Marine Corps aviation came under con- 
_ trol of the Navy. : 
_ With the establishment of the Defense 
Department, in 1947, the air arm was given 
equal rank with the ground and sea forces. 


U.S. COAST GUARD 


his service was originally created by an 
et of Congress approved on Jan, 28, 1915, 
ch combined the then Revenue Cutter 
vice and the Life-Saving Service. On 
July 1, 1939, the Lighthouse Service of the 
Department of Commerce was also consoli- 
ated | into this. unit. The Coast Guard, 


iroaet its antecedents: is the oldest 


Armies of the World 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica 


ganization under the Federal government 
and, until the Navy Department was estab- — 
lished in 1798, it served as the only U. S. 
armed force afloat. It operates under the 
Treasury Department in time of peace, 
serving in the capacity of life and property — 
saving, prevention of smuggling, clearance 
of debris in harbors, maintaining an ice 
patrol in northern waters, flood service, — 
etc. In time of war it is attached to the 
Navy Department, and in the recent con- 
flict, it performed useful and admirable — 
service. 
U. S. MARINE CORPS . 
Founded in 1775 and observing its offi- 
cial birthday on Noy 10, the U. S. Marine 
Corps was developed to provide the Navy 
with a trained land-fighting force. This © 
unit has been used successfully in every 
U. S. war beginning with the Revolution 
when it consisted of 2 battalions. It 
reached its high in achievement in the 
recent war when its some 400,000 men and 
officers performed historic deeds in the 
Pacific Theater of Operations. 


Army Army : x 

personnel! Year Country personnel! Year 

60,000 Q) - [EAN Siegancte once a eats 130,000 Q) 

100,000 1950 Ltaly ve5h cite sracts aeenitionis 259,000 (®) 

20,000 1951 Mexico 22°35 pyar teacrepaninerer 5),000 | 1950 

150,000 1951 Netherlands.............. 175,000 1949 

118,000 1948 New Zealand.............. 11,000 () 

55,000 (®) Norway eianmcene stress. 15,000 1951 

4371204 1951 Pakistan ete cease soe ce 250,000 1949 
>eOnanoe 25,000 1948 Polandisme,tokaccnracs ene 510,000 1950 
PGS ec 4,000,000 1951 Partugab.ns¢-.cacetcccnee.l| 64,000 1951 
SA SHOR 500,000 1951 Runmvarilaven, fb cteccne teterecs 300,0006 1951 
160,000 ©). South Africa, U. of......... « 4,640 @) 

12,000 @) Spain. ea ae os aaee 450,000 (@) 

160,000 @) Sweden apa’ ecw siecle 60,000 Q) 

34,400 (@) BURKGY satiate wrest bgiente 500,000 QQ 

500,000 1951 LS Si RS, wenyeweeras. <cumentne 3,300,000 1951 
132,000 1948 United Kingdom........... 527,000 1951 

65,000 m6) United! States s-se tae 0 1,552,000 1951 
300,000 — 1959 Vugoslaviatvea.scea sehen: <5 500,000 . 1959 


nated, unless otherwise indizated. 
‘peace treaty. 


A: Available for immediate service. 
O: Conscientious objector available 

-combatant military service. 

hak of the armed forces, Coast 


: Registrant deferred Heewune of ci- 
_ occupation (except agriculture). 
Deferred because of agricultural 
un ation. 

\: Registrant with dependents. 


J 


2 Not spe-ified. 
® Despite the 19:7 peace treaty, which limited the army to 125,000 men. 


Selective Service Classifications 


military service. _ 


3 Stabilized peacetime army. 4 Oficial figure. 


5 Fixed 


IV-A: Registrant who has completed 
service; sole surviving son of parents 
whose other child or children died in 
World War II. Mie 

IV-B: Officials deferred by law. 4 

IV-C: Aliens. 

IV-D: Ministers of religion | or aivinity 
students. 

IV-E: Conscientious objectors oppose 
to combatant and non-combatant training 
and service. aad 
a Physically, mentally or mora 
unfit 

V-A: Registrant over age of goes! y f 


= : 
Army, Air Force and 
Marine Corps 


es 


Rank 


Navy, Coast Guard and 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 


ed Forces Monthly Pay Rates for Officers ae 


Sources Department of oe Public Information Office. 
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< 


Monthly 
pay 


Monthly alowanees. 
for quarters 


With 
depen Jents 


With 
dependents 


eneral of the Army 

General 
Lieutenant General 

- Major Cereral 

_ Erigadier General 


clonel 
jeutenant Colonel 


econd Lieutenant 

hief Warrant Officer (appt. by 
Sec. of Army) 

Same 

hief Warrant Officer 

arrant Officer (junior grade) 


years; 
years. 


and 22 vears. 


years. 


i 


Ps 
oe 


Insignia- 


"Five stars 
a are stars 


silver bars — 
silver bar 


tudinal center of gold re 
long) 

Chief Warrant Officer 

latitudinal center 


Fleet Admiral 

Admiral 

Vice Admiral 

Rear Admiral (upper half) 


Rear Admiral (lower half) and 


Commodore 
” Captain 
Commander 
Lieutenant Commander 
Lieutenant 
Lieutenant (junior grade) 
Ensign 


Chief Warrant Officer 
Same 

Same 

Warrant Officer 


8 | $926.25 
8 925.25 
8 925.25 
8 926.25 


769.59 
570.09 
455.09 
334.75 
313.59 
249.33 
213.75 


291.09 
254.63 
210.98 


==== 0° 
re Nmw 


Special Pay for Longevity 


—$28.50 after 30 years. 

O-7 —$28.50 after 26 and 30 years. 

O-6 —$14.25 after 16 years; $28.50 after 
1 - 18, 22, 26 and 30 years. 

O-5 —$14.25 after 12, 14 and 16 years; 
$28.50 after 18, 22 and 26 years. 

4 —$14.25 after 8, 
$28.50 after 18, 22 and 26 


10, 12, 14 and 16 


—$14.25 after 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 
: 02 —$14.25 after 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 


Army 


Rank 


General of the Army 
General 

Lieutenant General 
Major General 
Brigadier General 
Colonel 

Lieutenant Colonel 
Major 

Captain 

First Lieutenant 
Second Lieutenant 
Chief Warrant O:ficer 


Warrant Ovficer (jg) 


featents listed below are monthly increases in the basic pay for longevity of servic 
) O-1 —$14.25 after 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and i 


years. 
W-4 —$14.55 after, 6, 


22, 26 and 30 years. : 
W-3 —$7.275 after 6, 8, 10, 12, 14. and 
years; $14.55 after 18, 22, 26 an 


years. 


W-2*—$7.275 after 8, 10, 12, 14 « 
$14.55 after 18, 22, 


years; 
30 years. 
W-1{—$7.275 after 6, 
years; 
years. 


bt * * For figuring Increases, use $254.625 for oat basic pay. t For figuring inerosaes use $210.975 for ori 
ay. 


Insignia and Ranks of the Armed Forces 


Navy 


j 


Insignia 


Five stars 

Four stars 

Three stars 

Two stars 

One star 

Silver eagle 
Silver maple leaf 
Gold maple leaf 
Two silver bars 
One silver bar 
One gold bar 
Warrant specialty in silver 


Warrant specialty in gold 


320.10 


$14.55 after 18, a 


$150.00 
159.09 
150.09 
159.09 


159.00 
120.09 
120.09 
105.09 
90.09 
82.50 
75.00 


105.00 
90.00 
82.50 
75.00 


8, 10, 12 14 16 


8, 1¢,. 12; 14 


Kank 


Fleet Admiral 
Admiral 
Vice Admiral 
Rear Admiral ~ 
Commodore 
Captain 
Commander — 
Lt. Oanmanae 
Lieutenant 
Lieutenant (jg) 
Ensign ~ 
Chief Warrant Offi 


by 
oe .. 


Warrant Officer 


Navy rank 


ess than 7 years’ service, 


7.35 after 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 
J $14.70 after 18, 22 and 26 


35 after 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 

years; $14.70 after 18 and 22 years. 
$7.35 after 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 

_ 16 years; $14.70 after 18 and 22 years. 


-HAZARDOUS-DUTY PAY 


mbers of the uniformed services are 
to receive incentive pay for the 
nee of hazardous duty required 
etent orders under the following 

8 ditions: (1) frequent and regular par- 
ticipation in aerial flights not as a crew 
yer; (2) frequent and regular partici- 
1 in glider flights; (3) parachute 
ng as an essential part of military 
7; (4) demolition of explosives as a 
ry duty, including training for such 
— (5) duty at a submarine escape 
ig tank when such duty involves 
ipation in training; (6) duty at the 
y Deep Sea Diving School or Navy Ex- 
mental Pe unit when such duty 


Monthly Pay 
rate grade rate 

ve. $150.00 
150.00 
210.00 


-+»- 180.00 EcGuc sees seis 67.50 
150.00 BeOreisiciste ss oft 60.00 

120.00 OE doagehidoes 52.50 

enn 20.00 6h nGoor eeeee 45.00 
100.00 FE seCiouqouee . 37.50 


U. Ss. eAcmed Forces Monthly Pay 1 Rates for Enlisted Personne 


Source: Department of Defense, Public Information Office. 


Air Force rank 


Chief Master Sgt. & 1st Sgt. E-7 - $198.45 $57.50 $45.00 
Mate First Class Technical Sergeant E-6 169.05 67.50 45.00 
Mate Second Class _ Staff Sergeant E-5 139.65 67.50 45.00 
Mate Third Class Sergeant E-4 117.69 45.00* 45.00* 
Seaman Corporal E-3 95.55 45.00 45.00 
Seaman Apprentice Private First Class « E-2 82.50 45.00 45.00 
Seaman Recruitt Privatet E-1 80.09 45.00 45.00 
Seaman Recruitt Private} E-1 75.00 45.00 45.00 


; ‘hoge enlisted personnel in E-4 category with over 7 years’ service receive $67.50 monthly, allowance for quarters 
rters are not furnished. The law considers them (as well as all the lower categories) as being without dependents 
t+ With over 4 months’ service. 

Special Pay for Longevity 


unts listed below are monthly increases in the basic pay for longevity of service) — 


Monthly allowances 
for quarters 


With 
dependents 


With no 
dependents 


Pay Monthly 
grade pay 


t With less than 4 months’ service. 


E-4— $7.35 after 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 ee y 
16 years; $14.70 after 18 years. 
E-3—$7.35 after 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. 
E-2—$7.50 after 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 
E-1— $7.50 after 2 and 4 years. 


ALLOWANCES FOR SUBSISTENCE 


Officers receive $42.00 per month, En- — 
listed personnel receive allowances for sub- 
sistence under the following provisions: | 
(1) when rations in Kind are not available, — 
$2.25 per day; (2) when permission to mess 
separately is granted, $1.05 per day; (3) 
when assigned to duty under emergency 
conditions where no government messing — 
facilities are available, up to and not to 
exceed $3.00 per day. ~ oe 


SEA AND FOREIGN DUTY 


Pay ‘Monthly Pay 

grade rates grade 
Ealssoasgimnceincte $22.50 E38 viccnseeeeatle 
E-G. hones cere 20.00 E-2 sia auteties 


Cwevcescecsoee s0UU 9 f- Endbeccriacciesiew 


eee mercerces 


Type Number* 


Battleships ancclet Sh 0. ate 3 
Cruisers oes) 0s 4 yee 15 
Destroyers and destroyer oscorts........ 250 
Submarines...) 2280s. Sac nnee eee 88 


Amphibious craft, mine and patrol ships, 
and auxiliaries 


* Commissioned: as of July 1, ete 
t In addition, there are 31 co: 
tary Sea. Transportation Service. ‘e 


OTE: 
om official and semiofficial documents. The British C ig 
Mise Mode ee ritis EA figures are official. U. S. fi 


: Prisoners 
a Country Killed Wounded Missing of war 


220,000 170,000 80,000 498,800 
SO; C00 Rese Pennisi takiel stiidaganise us «Uc le Gbal ame 
3,250,000 7,250,000 12;900;000% 2 > =S=Sertie 23,400,000 
TRUROD SS g ST ce hic NMI AR wag le kati 5 70,000 
722,000 2,305,500 1,044,000* = s.... 
1,471,000 2,191,000 G15; O00 Perales tera 
63/000 Santee tre cea TS7OD0% 2 atom rine 


38,000 121,000 T0008 5 ai 3 230,000 
451 2,722 23 35 3,231 


23,365 39,803 - 6,030 26,363 

37,476 53,174 1,843 9,045 

6,877 6,972 14,208 8,115 

24,338 64,354 11,754 79,489 

10,033 19,314 2,129 "8,453 

6,840 14,363 1,841 14,589 

244,723 277,080 53,039 180,405 

353,652 475,070 . 90,844 326,459 

“Gs. Sages Seer een ae PS OIIEA TO fasting uns ea eR Peas ee 

et Fare aces ck leh ee 6,683 8,017 1,581 , 


paces ae ia RUA Oa mG qo Gate » 3,200 SnoGne pone. 
st adSug sab ace mugo pate satan Dee 52,609 125,000 Ere Wiibie sete 
osoneceno0 sdneedecdens a tecdenEs 250,000 400,000 1,500,000* 

BRCM case eusini dats oielo.a)cleis ye S ctenticicis T2200 iteieniay GR core aSabamk Bh teres 
OUTAGES 8 5p Ben eae ae Onn ates aa 9,600 20,000 25,000 seu) aeenroms 
BN AVERE Caria tmiicisieiesagiiecarsenes pret, 41 Ome ieeape re so c's S165, Seema 3 
/ OUST: #oebecopsenodes sadonbedse 6,115,000 14,012,000" '3)290, 000% 2 Semen 
Fodubeonea Sertcaoceer Guar 305,000 425,000 ferAtels 170,000 


U. S. Armed Forces Personnel, 1934-51 


Year. Army* Air Force* Navy Marines Coast Guardt Ment 


“SE Babe preg aoe é 137,584 oS ee seissitieis 92,312 16,361 9,985 245,299 
cEagee seseouee 138/509 enn sivtfslare 95,053 17,260 10,303 249,947 
bah haeeeeee GB 7 2A eee aces etn ic 106,292 17,248 9,545 289,311 
ashe dceens Be 1877.39 Wert lares sisi 113,617 18,223 10,066 309,556 
BESS eek ets is BSA 26 aime eee 119,088 18,356 9,968 320,472 
BEbADSnclstaysis omar eselc'e 188,565 125,202 19,432 , 10,064 332,089 
dee eApOpe don 267,767 160,¢97 28,277 13,621 455,660 
“eeoabor ane 1,460,998 284,427 54,359 19,035 1,793,680 
BAZ elleieta/n 2% «sre. » 3,074,184 640,570 142,613 58,998 39022 aie 
BEF is ctsls 6 solo /a'o'ss CHEER UPN ce Bie a 1,741,750 308,523 154,976 9,068,994 
DG vee e ere e ee TERI. Oh ee te 2,981,365 475,604 169,264 11,400,450 
J Ope ong ene 8,285,373. 00 1h yisciee oe 3,380,817 474,680 171,518 12,018,974 
Pomel erate 1,889,590 Seuenp 983,398 155 592 29,736 2,970,688 
hia G89) OG Amr Os devon 486,245 £2 222 18,972 1,548,472 
eaiete se 552,239 387,730 405,789 83,609 19,929 1,415,216 
658,694 419,347 448,500 86,000 23,326 1,594,481 
593,167 411,277 — , 381,538 74,279 23,199 1,438,206 


ior to July 26, 1947, when the National Military Establishment was established, the Air Force was 
+ Not including the men in the Coast Guard during peacetime. } From 1942 to and inclu 
d was pary of the Navy; in peacetime it is attached to the Treasury Department. 
‘On June 20, 1951, the estimated strength of the Armed Forces was: Army, 1,552,000; | 
850,000; Marines, 204,v00. tee 


lh 4 


Casualties of U. S. Major Wars ; 


Source: Department of Defense. 


Branch Numbers Battle Other Total Wounds Total " 
of service engaged deaths deaths deaths not mortal | casualtiest 


Army ssl Seeacssens,- BOA A shat ree Mat eso dara 6004: oh acces 
Navy Ni tetess cid SAO ECU Pe ek scams 114 
Marines Fl 240... AQ Ss BE Ae ed eae eniage 1055, ie fasteres 


Total 2 ase i Sea P aa Shy Salben anrrae 6,188 ecleenied 


iN ibs” | ae 1,950!» Sch oe eaten eres 4,000... “ls saeepeeere 
Navyseee Stare r ah. 1: 265: <9 EA ie BR ease 439-2 1) ae 
MarineSsit one sive. a 45 > Ree ene te diaoaine 66: —| aerate 


Marites =\\ >, Aincs TDL Wor ORS erie be aet eas ALS eee ar 
otal ay |iet ao. cae L738 2 520 ae re tee i ee, eae 4,152) A Mesures 


Army re 110,238 249,290 359,528 280,040 


NAVY eit |e ee zircronts 2,112 2,411 4,523 1,710 
Marines - 1. > i c/s 64 312 376 144 
TLCS SS So ene ec 112,414 252,013 384,427 281,894 


Army 280,564 345 2,565 2,910 1,512 
Navy 22,875 10 0 10 47 
Marines 3,321 6 0 6 21 
Total 306,760 361 2,565 2,926 1,580 


Army 4,057,101 50,510 69,446 119,956 193,663 313,619 
Navy 473,262 436 7,285 7,721 884 8,605 

Marines 78,827 2,457 - 987 3,244 7,714 10,958 
Total 4,609,190 53,403 77,815 130,921 202,261 - 333,182 


Army’ 10,420,000 237,049 68,957 306,006 571,822 877,828 

Navy 4,424,557 36,488 23,618 60,106 32,754 | 92,860 ~ 
4 Marines 669,100 19,568 4,089 23,657 55,396 79,053: > 

Total 15,513,657 || 293,105 96,664 389,769 659,972 1,049,741 


captured or interned and missing in RohGn who were subsequently returned to military control. 2 Unwn 
only. Totals should probably be somewhat larger as data on disposition of prisoners are far from complete. 
data include Air Force. NOTE: All data are subject to revision. For wars before World War I, informa- 
presents best data from available records. However, due to incomplete records and possible differences in 
e of aes systems, etc., figures should be considered estimates. Leaders (ead ) indicate that 
on is not available. ; 


~~ 


Definitions 


a company of people, purposely MANDATE: order or commission granted 
rwise, transplanted from their by League of Nations (before its defunc- © 
country and remaining subject tion) as mandator to a member nation. 
ptetiction of the parent state. SPHERE OF INFLUENCE: a. territory 
within which the political influence or — 
COLONY: a British Empire colony the interests of one nation are permitted” 
which the crown retains some kind 
control Peasuecisliticiy. by other nations to be more or less ex- 
& clusive. Also loosely used to denote re- 
4 ions more or less under the control of 
ON: an autonomous communit 8 
in the British Empire, equal in mas a nation but not constituting a formall 
to any other dominion, but united recognized protectorate or suzerainty. 
a ppetarce to the crown. SUZERAIN: a state that exercises politica 
control over another state in relation 
) ECTORATE: am area which is pro- which it is sovereign. 
scted by a superior authority from do- TRUSTEESHIP: administration by a) 
nes or foreign disturbance or dicta- ber of the United Nations of an | 
L d shares in its own government, yet ready for Seltrngre ae 


i 


4 Pr 
oe mf) 


Oe The Battle of Gettysburg, one of the 
“most noted battles of the Civil War, was 
fought on July 1, 2, and 38, 1863. On No- 
vember 19, 1863, the field was dedicated 
as a national cemetery by President Lin- 
coln in a two-minute speech that was to 
become immortal. At the time of its de- 


FR OURSCORE and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent 
a new nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all 

men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war testing whether — 
= that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We 
se are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of — 
that field as a final resting-place for those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. But, 


aa - Lincoln’s Counbur Addeeds 


livery the speech was relegated to the i 
side pages of the papers, while a two-hou 
address by Edward Everett, the leadin 
orator of the time, caught the headlin 
The following is the text of the address 
revised by President Lincoln from his own - 
notes: 


in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here have consecrated it 


far above our poor power to add or detract. The world will little note nor long — 
remember what we say here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for 
us the living rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who > 
See fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us—that from these honored dead we 

take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure 

3 of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in <. 
- vain, that this nation under God shall have a new birth of freedom, and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people shall not perish from the 


earth. 


- The Monroe Doctrine 


The Monroe Doctrine was announced 
in President James Monroe’s message 
to Congress, during his second term 
_ on December 2, 1823 in partvas follows: 


_ “In the discussions to which this inter- 
- est has given rise, and in the arrangements 


__ by which they may terminate, the occasion - 


- has. been deemed proper for asserting as a 
principle in which rights and interests of 
the United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and in- 
dependent condition which they have as- 
sumed and maintain, are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European power.... 
We owe it,, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. But with the governments who 
have declared their independence and 
maintain it, and whose independence we 
have, on great consideration and on just 
_ principles, acknowledged, we .could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of 
Fe oppressing them or controlling in any 
_ other manner their destiny by any Euro- 
pean power in any other light than as the 
man peat ation of an unfriendly disposition 


Minority Presidents 


Thirteen candidates have become 
dent of the U. S. with a popular vot 
than 50 per cent of the total vote ca 
should be noted, however, that in ele 
before 1872, presidential electors were 1 
chosen by popular vote in all si 
Adams’ election in 1824 was by the : 
of Representatives, which chose him over 
Jackson, who had a plurality of both é! cm 
toral and popular votes, but not a majorit} y 
in the electoral college. & 
candidates receiving the largest po 
vote have failed to gain a majority i 
electoral college—Samuel J. Tilden (D) | 
1876 and Grover Cleveland (D) in 188 


The “minority”. Presidents follow: 


Elec- | P 
toral Why vi 
Year President Pet. | 
1824 = John Q. Adams.............-- 31:3) es 
1844 James’ K: Polk GD)..ccsestersrete 61.8 49 
1848 Zachary Taylor DL eee 56.2 
1856 James A. Buchanan (D)....... 58.7, ae 
1860 Abraham Lincoln (R)........- §9.4 a 
1876 Rutherford B. Hayes (R)....... S01. ae 
1880 James A. Garfield (R)......... LY AS) 
1884 Grover Cleveland (D)......... 5460 ‘ 
1888 Benjamin Harrison (R)........ $8.1 
1892 Grover Cleveland (D)......... 62.4] 
1912 Woodrow Wilson (D).......... 81.9 
1916 | Woodrow Wilson (D).......... 52. 
1948 Harry S. Truman (D)......... 57.1 


eeiember 6, 1620, the Mayflower, a 
ge vessel of about 180 tons; ‘started 
memorable voyage from Piymouth, 
nd with 100 or 102* pilgrims aboard, 
for Virginia to establish a private 
nent colony in North America. Ar- 
ig at Provincetown, Mass., on Novem- 
(November 21, new style calendar), 


The Mayflower Compact 


forty-one of the passengers - signed the 
famous ‘Mayflower Compact” as the boat 
lay at anchor in that Cape Cod harbor. 
A small detail of the pilgrims, led by Wil-- 
liam Bradford, assigned to select a place 
for permanent settlement landed at what is — 
now Plymouth, Mass., on December 21, N.s. 
The text of the compact follows: 


ie) N THE NAME OF GOD, Amen. We, whese names are underwritten, the Loyal 


Subjects of our dread Sovereign Lord, 


King James, by the Grace of God, of 


eat Britain, France and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith,. &, 


Having undertaken for the Glory of God, and Advancement of the Christian 
ith, and the Honour of our King and Country, a voyage to plant the first colony 


frame, such just and equal Laws, Ordinances, Acts, Constitutions and Offices, | 
ee to time, as shall be thought most meet and convenient for the Le 


William Mullins 
Thomas English 
John Howland 
Stephen Hopkins 
Edward Winslow 
Gilbert Winslow 
Miles Standish 
Richard Bitteridge 
rrancis Eaton 
John Tilly 

John Billington 


Thomas Tinker 
Samuel Fuller 
Richard Clark 
John Allerton 
Richard Warren 
Edward Liester 
William Bradford 
Thomas Williams 


Edward Tilly 
John Craxton 
Thomas Rogers 
John Goodman — 
Edward Fuller 
Richard Gardiner 
William White 
Edward Doten © 


Isaac Allerton 
Peter Brown 
John Turner 


The Early Congresses 


rging of Massachusetts and Vir- 

A First Continental Congress met 
adelphia on September 5, 1774, and 
ttended by representatives of all the 


clare “The distinctions be- 
os, New Yorkers and 


it an American.” This Coneress, 
rned October 26, 1774, passed 


ing year, most of the delegates 
lonies were chosen by popular 
attend the Second Continental 

, which assembled in Philadelphia 
. As war had already begun be- 
olonies and England, the chief 
fore the Congress were the 

f military supplies, the estab- 
an army and proper ec hevet 


was elected to command the Continental ig 


-army. Congress adjourned Dec. 12, 1776. 


Other Continental Congresses were held ~ 
in Baltimore (1776-77) , 
(1777), Lancaster, Pa: (1777), York, Pa. 
(1777-78) and Philadelphia (1778-81). 


In 1781, the Articles of Confederation, 
although establishing a league of the 
thirteen states rather than a strong cen- 
tral government, provided for the continu- 
ance of Congress. Known thereafter as the 
Congress of the Confederation, it held 


sessions in Philadelphia (1781-83), Prince- 
ton, N. J. (1783), Annapolis, Md. (1788-84) 


and Trenton, N. J. (1784). Five sessions 
were held in New York City between ibe BY 
years 1785 and 1789. 


The Congress of the United States, esti b 
lished by the ratification of the ek 


‘were “held in Philadelphia, and» the 
“meeting in Washington Dy Re on 
17, 1800, e 


Philadelphia 


Presidents of the Continental Congresses 


s Elected Born 
seeyton Randolphy Vay Wics5 2... ce sc uhils pease ce Sept. 5, 1774 c.1721 
mmrtenry WMIGOTetOn, Si Oe ass GA ciwie secs cds leds Oct, 22, 1774 1717 
BEEPVLONS RAN dOlp han Vide: Hei ace cole sake e oO caeiok eo bedens May 10, 1775 ¢.1721 
eh LTD EVAN COCK MENT ASSe! hice er l2% Sorters 'c/svcrsieus vs 's see ae May 24, 1775 1737 

(| TSE UIE UR Oey (Os Seg ne OB er Che SAS anit Novsic 52707 een 1724 
John Dea Vort Nts Seam e ee eaetaes aia Sia eee, ave lat vielar aie eke save incaie Dec. 10, 1778 1745 
samuel Huntington, COMM. .....cece cece ee ce eee Sept. 28, 1779 1731 
Thomas McKean, Del. ...... stairs otetatelshaleia crs <<. aife July 10, 1781 1734 
John Hanson, Md. ............ saslatfeveneeceisPetfciere ores ee Nov. 5, 1781 1715 
Elias Boudinot, N. J. ........... ISrojel ay ayaite sila. ane Meets Nov. 4, 1782 1740 
Berens MIMI Pa sn. oie cern ou 0's sige a wales balers Nov. 3, 1783 1744 
_-Richard POUT VELOC Wee tars ata sleces ies) cisihore See ehaanis Nov. 30, 1784 1732 
Beer TY EAN COCK, « Masso oF. . avhads nese’ ave Sided oe wheels Nov. 23, 1785 1737 
mrathaniel Gorham, Mass. ©. a... sesiccenvccer ese June 6, 1786 1738 
PUMOUULIT Ga CLAN ED te toc, cca dar elarelel «Sol eiagmele o-eoe ees 6 Feb. 2, 1787 1734 

: RM US PRT VBE! So ec) gps-s cceit «severe. oes uayale ays re ss Jan, 22, 1788 1748 


: “ = Resigned May 29, 1786, never having served, because of continued illness. 


a; The Star-Spangled Banner . 
2 Francis Scott Key, 1814 


O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, i 
What so proudly we hail’d at the twilight’s last gleaming? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watch’d, were so gallantly streaming? 
: And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there. 

O say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


On the shore dimly seen thro’ the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What, is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
a As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 
ie In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream: 
“iy ’"T is the star-spangled banner: O, long may it wave 
= O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! i 


And where is that band who so vauntingly swore é 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, e 
A home and a country should leave us no more? Se 
Their blood has wash’d out their foul footsteps’ pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave: 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave = ae 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. a 


O thus be it ever when free-men shall stand : 

‘Between their lov’d home and the war’s desolation; ; 
Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav’n-rescued land 3 
Praise the Pow’r that hath made and preserv’d us a nation! 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto: “In God is our trust!” 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


ON SEPTEMBER 13, 1814, Francis Scott Key visited the British fleet in Chesapeake 
to secure the release of Dr. William Beanes, who had been captured after the burnin 

_ Washington, D. C. The release was secured, but Key was detained on ship overnight | 
ing the shelling of Fort McHenry, one of the forts defending Baltimore. In the m 
he was so delighted to see the American flag still flying over the fort that he b 
oem to commemorate the occasion. Entitled “The Star-Spangled Banner,” th 
goon attained wide popularity as sung to the tune “Anacreon in Heaven.” The orig n 
this tune is obscure, but it may have been written. by John Stafford Smith, a Bri 
omposer born in 1750, “The Star-Spangled Banner” was Officially made the Nati 
them by Congress in 1931, although already adopted as such by the Army and 
q a 


Pay 


HE FIRST OFFICIAL AMERICAN 
flag, the Continental or Grand Union 


f , 1776, in the American lines besieging 

ston. It had thirteen alternate red and 

vhite stripes, with the British wee) Jack 
, the upper left corner. 


nm June 14, 1777, the Continental Con- 


sually shown in a circle, there were 
other designs. It is uncertain when 
LEW flag was first flown, but its first 


are in a@ paper read before the Historical 
ety of Pennsylvania on March 14, 1870, 
e William J. Canby, a grandson. However, 
nby on later investigation found no 
documents of any action by Con- 
on the flag before June 14, 1777. 
y Ross’ own story, according to her 
shter, was that Washington, Robert 
and George Ross, as representatives 
sress, visited her in Philadelphia in 
76, showing her a rough draft of 
g and asking her if she could make 
lowever, the only actual record of 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


end Public Law Numbered 623, roved 
, 1942, entitled “Joint resolution to Mooaity and 
lz existing Tules and customs pertaining to 
spla; and use of the flag of the United States 


aby the Senate and House of 
a etives of the United States of 
in Congress Assembled, That Pub- 
Numbered 623, approved June 22, 
ed “Joint resolution to codify 
size existing rules and customs 


Ss anid ‘customs pertaining to the 
and ‘use of the flag of the United 
' America be, and it is hereby, 
ed for the use of such civilians 
an groups or organizations as may 


History of the Flag 


aSaee siieeyclepseu tt: Britannica. 


3S peered the design for a new flag, > 


Flag Etiquette 
(Public Law 829—T77th Congress) 


and some shillings for flags for the. Penns “9 


sylvania navy. 


On Jan. 13, 1794, Congress voted to add 
two stars-and two stripes to the flag in 


recognition of the admission of Vermont 
and Kentucky to the Union. By 1818, there 
were twenty states in the Union, and as it 
was obvious that the flag would soon he- 


come unwieldly, Congress voted April 18 ye 


to return to the original thirteen stripes 
and to indicate the admission of a new 
state simply by the addition of a star the 
following July 4. The last two stars were 
added July 4, 1912, for New Mexico and 
Arizona. 4 


The first Confederate flag, adopted in 
1861 by the Confederate convention in 
Montgomery, Ala., was called the Stars and 
Bars; but because of its similarity in colors 
to the American flag, there was much con- 
fusion in the Battle of Bull Run. To 
remedy this situation, Gen. G. T. Beaure- 
gard suggested a battle flag, which was 


used by the Southern armies throughout 


the war. The flag consisted of a red field 
on which was placed a blue cross of St. 


Andrew separated from the field by a white 
white | 


fillet and adorned with thirteen* 
stars for the Confederate states. In May, 
1863, at Richmond, an Official flag was 
adopted by the Confederate Congress. This — 
flag was white and twice as long as wide; 


the union, two-thirds the width of the 


flag, contained the battle flag designed for 
Gen. Beauregard. A broad transverse stripe 
of red was added Feb. 4, 1865, so that the 
flag might not be mistaken for a signal of 
truce. 


formally seceded, and uomesgl groups in Kentucky and -Missouri adopted ordinances of secession. On 
these two states were admitted to the Confederacy, although the official state governments remained in the , 


not be required to conform with regula- 
tions promulgated by one or more execu- 


tive departments of the e Government of pe) bY 


United States. 


Sec. 2. (a) It is the universal custom +o 
display the flag only from sunrise to sun- 
set on buildings and on stationary flag- 
stafis in the open. However, the flag may 


be displayed at night upon special occa- 
sions when it is desired to produce a pa- | 


triotic effect, 


(b) The flag should be hoisted briskly 
and lowered ceremoniously. 


(c) The fiag should not be displayed om 
days when the weather is inclement. 


(d) The flag should be displayed o 
days when the weather permits, esp 
on New Year’s Day, January 1; Ina 
tion Day, January 20; Lincoln’s B 
February 12; Washington’s B 


t 


im | 


ruary 22; a De apaal ¢ 6: Easter Sun- 

day (variable); Mother’s Day, second Sun- 

day in May; Memorial Day (half-staff 

until noon), May 30; Flag Day, June 14; 

Independence, Day, July 4; Labor Day, first 

' Monday in September; Constitution Day, 
September 17; Columbus Day, October 12; 
_ Navy Day*, October 27; Armistice Day, No- 
vember 11; Thanksgiving Day, fourth 
Thursday in November; Christmas Day, 
December 25; such other days as may be 
roclaimed by the President of the United 
States; the birthdays of States (dates of 

-- admission); and on State holidays. 

Z (e) The flag should be displayed daily, 
‘weather permitting, on or near the main 
administration building of every public in- 
stitution. 


- .(f) The flag should be displayed in or 
_ near every polling place on election days. 
(g) The flag should be displayed during 
“school days in or near every schoolhouse. 
Sec. 3. That the flag, when carried in a 
‘procession with another flag or flags, 

- should be either on the marching right; 

- that is, the flag’s own right, or, if there is 

‘a line of other flags, in front of the cen- 
_ ter of that line. 

_  (a@) The flag should not be displayed on 
@ float in a parade except from a staff, or 
as provided in subsection (7). 

(6) The flag should not be draped over 
the hood, top, sides, or back of a vehicle 
or of a railroad train or a boat. When the 
flag is displayed on a motorcar, the staff 

- shall be fixed firmly to the chassis or 

_ tlamped to the radiator cap. 

(ce) No other flag or pennant should be 

_ placed above or, if on the same level, to the 
_ tight of the flag of the United States of 

~ America, except during church services 

conducted by naval chaplains at sea, when 
the church pennant may be flown above 
the flag during church services for the 

_ personnel of the Navy. 

(d) The flag of the United States of 
America, when it is displayed with another 
flag against a wall from crossed staffs, 

. should be on the right, the flag’s own 
right, and its staff should be in front of 
the staff of the other flag. 

(e) The flag of the United States of 

_ America should be at the center and at the 
highest point of the group when a number 
of flags of States or localities or pennants 
of societies are grouped and displayed from 

_ staffs. 

(7) When flags of States, cities, or local- 
ities, or pennants of societies are flown on 
the same halyard with the flag of the 
United States, the latter should always be 

‘at the peak. When the flags are flown 

from adjacent staffs, the flag of the United 

States should be hoisted first and lowered 

-iast. No such flag or pennant may be placed 

_* In 1949, Army Day and Navy Day were abandoned; 


* then, ‘Armed Forces Day has been celebrated the 
| Saturday of May. 


’ public auditorium, if it is displayed in tl 


above the flag of the United States or to 
the right of the flag of the United States. 
(9) When flags of two or more nations 
are displayed, they are to be flown from 
separate staffs of the same height. The 
flags should be of approximately equal 
size. International usage forbids the di 
play of the flag of one nation above tha 
of another nation in time of peace. 
(h) When the flag of the United State: 
is displayed from a staff projecting hori- — 
zontally or at an angle from the window — 
sill, balcony, or front of a building, the 
union of the flag should be placed at the — 
peak of the staff unless the flag is at half- 
staff. When the flag is suspended over a 
sidewalk from a rope extending from a 
house to a pole at the edge of the side 7 
walk, the flag should be hoisted out, un 
first, from the building. — = 
(z) When the flag is displayed otherwitem 
than by being flown from a staff, it should 
be displayed flat, whether indoors or out, 
or so suspended that its folds fall as free as 
though the flag were staffed. 
(j) When the flag is displayed over the 
middle of the street, it should be ‘BUS 
pended vertically with the union to the 
north in an east and west street or to the 
east in a north and south street. a 
(k) When used on a speaker’s platfo 
the flag, if displayed flat, should be 
played above and behind the spea 
When displayed from a sta in a chure! 


chancel of a church, or on the speaker’s” 
platform in a public auditorium, the fi 
should occupy the position of honor 
be placed at the clergyman’s or speak 
right as he faces the congregation or 
dience. Any other flag so displayed in the 
chancel or on the platform should be 
placed at the clergyman’s or speaker’s left 
as he faces the congregation or audience. 
But when the flag is displayed from a st 
in a church or public auditorium elsew! 
than in the chancel or on the platfort 
shall be placed in the position of hono 
the right of the congregation or aud 
as they face the chancel or platform. Ai 
other flag so displayed should be plac 
the left of the congregation or audiel 
as they face the chancel or platform. — 
(l) The flag should form a distincti 
feature of the ceremony of unve 
statue or monument, but it should ne\ 
be used as the covering for the statue 
monument. 
(m) The flag, when flown at half-s a 
should be first hoisted to the peak 2 
instant and then lowered to the half-staii 
position. The flag should be again raisi 
to the peak before it is lowered fo 
day. By “half-staff” is meant lowe 
the flag to one-half the distance bet 
the top and bottom of the staff. | 
streamers may, be affixed to spearhead: 
flag-staffs in a parade only by order ¢ of 1 
President of the United States, = 


(n) When the fie is cused to cover’ a 


ket, it should be zo placed that the © 


union is at the head and over the left 


shoulder. The flag should not be lowered 
into the grave or allowed to touch the ~ 


ound. ~ 
Sec. 4. That no disrespect should be 
shown to the flag of the United States of 
As merica, the flag should not be dipped to 
: y person or thing. Regimental colors, 
ite flags, and organization or institu- 
onal flags are to be dipped as a mark of 


The ase should never be carried flat 
rizontally, but always aloft and free. 
The flag should never be used as 
‘apery of any sort whatsoever, never 
oned, drawn back, nor up, in folds, 
ways allowed to fall free. Bunting 
e, white, and red, always arranged 
__ the blue above, the white in the 
lle, and the red below, should be used 
ring a speaker’s desk, draping the 

f a platform, and for decoration in 


he flag should never be fastened, 
ed, used, or stored in such a man- 
will permit it to be easily torn, 
r damaged in any way. 
The flag should never be used as a 
‘ for a ceiling. 
he flag should never have placed 


“he » flag ehould never be used as a 
acle for receiving, holding, carrying, 


ing purposes in any manner what- 
-should not be embroidered on 
les as cushions or handkerchiefs 


d on paper napkins or boxes or any- 
, vig is designed for temporary use 


it is no longer a fitting emblem 
y, should be destroyed in a digni- 
preferably by burning. 


or lowering the flag or when the. 


assing in a parade or in a review, 


ea at ection: and datate. Those Tes- 


ent in uniform should render the military — 
salute. When not in uniform, men should 
remove the headdress with the right hand 
holding it at the left shoulder, the hand 
being over the heart. Men without hats 
should salute in the same manner. Aliens ~ 
should stand at attention. Women snould ~ 
salute by placing the right hand over the 
heart. The salute to the flag in the moving 
column should be rendered at the moment 
the flag passes. 


Src. 6. That when the national anthem 
is played and the flag is not displayed, all 
present should stand and face toward the 
music. Those in uniform should salute at 
the first note of the anthem, retaining this 
position until the last note. All others 
should stand at attention, men removing 
the headdress. When the flag is displayed, 
all present should face the flag and salute. 


Sec. 7. That the pledge of allegiancej to 
the flag, “I pledge allegiance to the flag 
of the United States of America and to 
the Republic for which it stands, one Na- 
tion indivisibie, with liberty and justice 
for all,” be rendered by standing with the 
right hand over the heart. However, civil- 
ians will always show full respect to the 
flag when the pledge is given by merely 
standing at attention, men removing the 
headdress. Persons in uniform shall render ~ 
the military salute. 


Src. 8. Any rule or custom pertaining 
to the display of the flag of the United 
States of America, set forth herein, may be 
altered, modified, or repealed, or additional 
rules with respect thereto may be pre- 
scribed, by the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, © 
whenever he deems it to be appropriate — 
or desirable; and any such alteration or 
additional rule shall be set forth in a 
proclamation. 


Approved, December 22, 1942. 


The American’s Creed* | 


“I believe in the United States of Amer-. 
ica as a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people; whose just powers 
are derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned; a'democracy in a republic; a sov- G: 
ereign Nation of many sovereign States; a 
perfect union, one and inseparable; estab- 
lished upon those principles of freedom, — 
equality, justice, and humanity for which © 
American patriots sacrificed their lives and — 
fortunes, 


“I therefore believe it is my duty to my _ 
country to love it; to support its oa 
tution; to obey its laws; to respect its 
flag, and to defend it against all enemi 


am m Tyler Page; Clerk of the United States House of Representatives, wrote ‘‘The American's Creed"* in 
Wien by Francia Beary’ tp Rust, 1903, 0f the stall OF Zhe Touhy Conpenion in Boston 
f e 3) ri) outh's Companton 08 
eB, Upham, one of the edito rs. , el ed: 


| ae re 


os ESSENTIAL FACTS «lout BUSINESS * AGRICULTURE 3 
LABOR © SOCIAL SECURITY © TAXES » WORLD TRADE 


a THE RESEARCH INSTITUTE of AMERICA, Ineo 


_. Outstanding Authority in the Analysis of Business Facts, Economic Trends ~ = 
*and Government Action for over 30,000 Business and Professional’ Fre oa 


Ht 

2 FReoxontcs IS MORE THAN THE 
favorite pastime of a handful of col- 
lege professors and government Officials. It 
_-is the sum total of the plants and facilitiés 
which help make the goods we buy and 
use; it includes the service establishment, 
Wholesale house and the corner grocer 
which help bring the goods and services 
closer to the ultimate customer. And fi- 
Nally, it includes all of us, 154 million 
Americans who help the American econ- 
omy produce and at the same time, as con- 

sumers, share its products. 


This portion of the Information Please 
_ Almanac presents essential. facts. about our 
. “unprecedented standard of living in peace, 
‘our tremendous potential as the arsenal 
of the Free World in war, should it ever 
again. become necessary. The statistical 
tables afford a view of where we stand and 
how we have come here; imagination must 
' tell us to what new highs the steady prog- 
_ ress will eventually carry us. 


Our personal fortunes are inextricably 
tied to what happens in these economic 
_ areas. Useful as this section may be as a 
reference source to answer specific ques- 
- tions,:it is intended to-do more. Exploring 

it, page by page, should give the reader 
‘an. understanding of what the American 
economy is and what makes it tick. 


; Statistical Section 

Basic facts on American business (start- 
ing on the next page) gives a bird’s-eye 
view of American production and income. 
It shows the relative importance of various 
industries and trades and the extent to 
_ which we have been able to combine re- 
_ armament with high civilian output. 


What industry makes (starting at page 
260) takes a closer. look at our industrial 
cutput. It follows the steady rise in indus- 
ial production since Sie: War fee the 


Bary 4-5. - 


"255 


1. 


changes which the war and postwar ‘peri, 
ods have brought about, and highlights 
the problems we face in starting a new 
rearmament effort so short a time af 
the end of the last world conflict. 

What farmers produce (starting at pag 
266) proves that we are the leading nation 
in agricultural output as well as in the 
industrial field, and shows the reasons why. ; 

What commerce distributes (starting at r 
page 269) deals with the wholesale and : 
tail channels through which industry's — 
products flow to the final consumer. _ 


What services contribute (starting 
page 272) shows the important pla 
which the Sree of thousands of sm 


ing of our economic effort, and the a: 
part which advertising plays in bringi : 
buyer and seller together. 


What government does and costs (star 
ing at page 276) contains some vital 
on the ever-growing role of governme 
our everyday lives. 


How we work (starting at page 279) 
with all of us: how we are employe 
long we work and what we accompli 


What we earn and spend—what 
costs us (starting at page 283) trace: 
steady rise in our incomes which! is in 


the higher cost of living. It ‘show 
prices rose to their high 1948 level, the 
first postwar decline, and the es D in, 


mounting military demand. 


What we own (starting at page 29) 
what we owe (starting at page 292) 


BASIC ACTS ON AMERIC 


good measure of our economic health is the Gross National Product which sho 
total expenditure by individuals, business and government for goods and service 
roduced by the economy. It more than doubled during the recent war and, contrary — 
© many expectations, even exceeded that unprecedented level in the early postwar © 
rs. Private investment and persona! consumption quickly took up most of the slack 
rea, ed by the drop in government expenditures for war. f 
r national income also continues at more than twice its size during the boom 
r of 1929. A drop-in government payments and a smaller decline in manufacturing, ' 
h were inevitable after the end of the war, were largely made up by increases in 
esale and retail trades, services, agriculture, communications and public utilities. 


ese broad over-all figures obscure, of course, many individual differences. Billion 
r companies and other large concerns account for two-thirds of our output though © 
are Well over ten small businesses for every one that is large. Our national income ~ 
es greatly among diferent states. The contribution which each region and industry 
ss to the national total has been undergoing significant changes. 
ning international relations, underscored by the outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
e 1950, presented us with the heavy added responsibility cf a new rearmament — 
Contrary to 1939-41, there was a little slack to take up the burden of the new © 
demand. By 1951, it had become clear that, temporarily at least, some curtail~ 
of civilian production was inevitable. ‘ : 


Gross National Product or Expenditure 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source; U.S. Department of Commerce. 


1929 1933 1941 1945 1948. 1949 1950 


nostabneGSGnoCs 103,828 55,760 126,417 215,210 253,045 257,348 282,630 
78,761 46,346 82,255 123,073 177,890 180,174 193,568 
ae Sasc 9 ingest SeenpSpeaE 9,362 3,503 9,759 8,472  ~°22,883 23,899 29,157 


MENS ateveters, tpiojetaie's;~is%ei0= 37,742 22,254 43,959 74,835 100,889 98,720 102,310 
csdiaté boc aNeoneeageE 31,657 20,589" 28,545 39,721, 54,138 57,555. 62;101 
stic investment..... 15,824 1,305 18,334 10,733 42,693 33,047 48,867 

OI G33 toes ae nee 7,824 1,142 6,784 3,934 17,716 17,250 22,068 


Rraeek 6,438 1,783 7,676 7,545 19,948 19,010 22,461 
Caan ne ‘1,562 "1,619 3,874 —745 5,029. 3,213 4,338 
Bl them oR ciocaies 771 150 1,124 —1,438 = 1,864) 528 —2,304 
Bevel caries aeates 6 8,472 7,958 24,704 82,836 36,598 43,599 42,499 
Betisrpe ecu ris/e\e.2 S00} 1,311 2,018 16,923 74,976 21,022 25,473 22,831 


eae 13,794 75,923 
eee ils. \1,344 \2,022 3,173 ‘1,031 }o1,653 }os,68 }23,056 ee ” 
athe teas 33 4 462,158 631 395 225 


HELIS 3 Lola he eg ‘ ; 7,781 8,94) 15,575 18,126 19,668 


National Income by Industrial Origin 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


a 1950 % 
1929 . 1933 1941 1944 1946 1948 = 1949 1950 of total 


53 ue ASA OR gue 87,355 39,584 103,834 183,838 180,286 233,469 216,716 238,963 , 
saad 8,002 3.521 8,880 14,83) 18,251 21,829 17,033 17,657 7,3) 
vette teeter ereeens ...| 7,791 3,402 8655 14,486 17,821 21,310 16,542 17,131 Tis ; 


aoe Te Piaass ; 249 314-307 


Picts 6 51 26 11, 14 31 48 56 52 55 


aud AS Gene 66 21 63 92 133 149 132 
“1 CSR BIO 2,037 662 2,341 2,959 3,071 5,445 4,589 
ad te ADee eS ona 478) 41. §13 417 324 686 610 


PNR aanis, 285 139 165 233 286 343 267 
fae 652 255 809 T2202 R41 3 2012, 2s 
5 chal 486 195 654 8990 925. L870). 1708 
Mining...........++. Kiel 196 4l 209 224 295 - 434 452 
OM. ws. ene Terie 3,691 735° 4,379 = 4,375. 6,651 ~—:19, 551 19,554 ' 

& Oat een 7 ee, 


1929 1933 


anufacturing At ubone uGcobnoobapataed 7,563. 

Food and ae products......... a 1,335 
_ Tobacco manufactures. .............. 258 142 
1,797 697 
1,240 §32 


‘Apparel, other finished fabrics........ 


Lumber and timber basic products....] 850 122 

- Furniture and finished lumber........ 678 183 
Paper and allied products...¢../..... 563 290 
Printing and publishing.............. 1,580 790 
Chemicals and allied products..... -. +] 1,136 690 

__ Products of petroleum and coal....... 993 17 
eRUbber Productss.. ..... 05.0 ccecceces 356 103 
Leather and leather products......... 601 270 
Stone, clay and glass products........ 799 208 
Iron and steel and products.......... 2,978 682 
_ Nonferrous metals and products...... IGT e155 
_ Machinery (except electrical)......... 1,903 426 
Electrical machinery................. 1,048 276 
__ Transportation equipment, except autos} 317 69 
~ Automobiles and auto equipment...... 1,394 384 
Be Miscellaneous. ..........5.00cesceces 192 


5,375 
1,631 
3,744 
5,681 

493 


256 

—9 

514 

Insurance agentsandcombinationoffices} 533 367 

~ Real RESUALO eT alae ato entienvee cisicteie. ees 8,978 4,060 
Bitspertation Bee ecehelate diab atole ave to) ee 6,562 2,958 
De eee eee 4,600 1,849 
Local railways and bus lines.......... 592 331 
zn Highway passenger transportation..... 231 118 


~ Highway freight transportation........|. 482 356 


Water transportation................. 267 153 
__ Air transportaticn (common carriers)..| —3 10 
_ Pipe-line transportation.............. 130 47 
_— Services allied to transportation....... 263 94 
Se ioauinications and public utilities.....| 2,878 2,000 
_ Telephone and telegraph............. 1,130 692 
See hadio-broadcasting. ...5........0002- 28 14 
Utilities: electric and gas............. 1,640 1,237 

_ Local public services, n.e.c...:........ 80 57 
Btn (CoSepe MG oie eaz sodden eh os 10,168 5,447 
Hotels and lodging places............ 577 193 
MPersomali Services. ......2.ceeecsccers 1,220. —‘667 


Private households.................. 
_ Commercial and trade schools and em- 


_~ ployment agencies................ 49 15 

_ Business services, n.e.c.............. 564 332 
_ Misc. repair services and hand trades..| 284 175 
Motion pictires.'.. p02. j.4.. ech ence 432 209 


_ Amusement and recreation, axcent mo- 


RMON) PICTUFES \2 55. cote ee sec sna= 371 152 
Medical and health services.......... 1,522 937 

BB CAHSOLVICES 3.5.5. aaicisigsiel> Josie alae dss 689 561 
Engineering, other professional, n.e.c...| 243 113 

i Educational Services, N.8.C.......,..-. 473 400 
FBastes aetstes se Wes 355 289 

272 227 

| 5,114 5,349 

APONTE 5 900 1,187 

Daas §81 485 

a and local—general government..| 3,456 3,531 
and local—governmententerprises} 177 146 


1944 


60,456 
4,992 
289 
2,956 
2,598 
1,158 
1,029 
1,352 
2,045 
3,399 
1,360 
991 
365 
1,137 
9,081 
1,942 
6,000 
3,732 
12,494 
1,413 
1,623 


. 25,137 


6,995 
18,142 
13,088 

1,667 


215 
271 
1,022 
692 
9,221 
11,197 
6,954 
571 
676 
1,305 
858 
177 
147 
509 
4,100 
1,676 
177 
2,167 
80 
13,268 
Q14 
1,931 
2,220 


147 
1,053 
683 
871 


453 
2,315 
892 
373 
539 
341 
536 
34,211 
27,905 
1,083 


4,883 . 


340 
226 


1946 


48,905 
5,573 
332 
4,015 
3,242 
1,433 
1,378 
1,709 
2,724 
3,337 
1,679 
1,090 
1,071 
1,561 
5,588 
“1,748 
4,829 
2,391 
1,703 
1,920 
1,582 
34,137 
$,512 
24,625 
14,696 
2,200 


281 
341 
1,083 
968 
9,823 
10,182 
5,472 
601 
785 
1,683 
828 
217 
128 
478 
4,850 
1,987 
207 
2,569 
87 
16,614 
1,180 
2,452 
2,591 


112 
1,481 
614 
1,116 


721 
2,900 
1,165 

554 

690 

373 

665 

22,647 
14,741 
1,404 
6,080 
422 
282 


67,215 
6,637 
429 
5,229 
3,441 
2,204 
1,762 
2,377 
3,277 
4,383 
3,632 
1,083 
1,213 
2,154 
8,713 
2,079 


mald5 


3,661 


1,874 


4,132 
1,820 
42,192 
12,611 
, 29,581 
‘17, 780 
2,444 


232 
549 
1,753 
1,219 
11,583 
12,641 
7,161 
565 
794 
2,240 
830 
302 
196 
553 
5,939 
/2AT1 
252 
3,109 
107 
19,821 
1,215 
2,573 
3,369 


169 
1,896 
817 
904 


723 
3,746 
1,457 

756 

983 

439 

774 

19,609 
8,922 
1,618 
8,517 

_ 552 

447 


1948 1949 


63,157 
6,599 
467 
4,120 
3,285 
1,733 
1,608 
2,192 
3,366 
4,444 
2,959 
989 
1,088 
2;092 
7,183 
1,954 
6,324 
3,484 
1,912 
4,949 
1,809 
41,707 
12,287 
29,420 
18,439 
2,999 


180 
589 
1,947 
1,238 
11,886 
11,918 
6,426 
580 
745 
2,296 
782 
342 
199 
548 
6,652 
2,695 
265 
3,573 
119 
20,395 
1,211 
2,509 
3,624 


“189 
1,890 
779 
908 


731 


3,956 


1,497 
766 
1,053 
478 
804 
21,804 
9,979 
1,790 
9,445 
590 
458 


1950 


74,075 
6,635 
528 
4,592 
3,297 
2,220 


1,881” 


2,656 
3,563 
5,026 
3,391 
1,002 
1,133 
2,691 

10,377 
2,203 
7,352 
4,790 
2,010 
6,653 
2,075 

43,269 

12,254 

31,015 

20,251. 
2,827 


250 
599 
2,134 
1,390 
12,951 
13,236 
7,199 
559 


"Number of Firms i ia Operation by drapes and Size of Firm, March 31, 1948 
Gn thousands) ~ a 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce. ta 


Number of firms with employees numbering— 


1,000 
Industry classes 0-3 4-7 8-19 20-49 | 50-99 | 100-499 | 500-999 | or more 


ee eee wearer eee 


MMANUSACKUTING crocs caves o's « osiee’s H A u 
_ Food and kindred products. ... 36.1 12.5 7.3 8.0 46 1.8 1.6 2 


Sassi and textile products. . 43.5 10.9 5.7 9.1 9.2 4.3 3.6 A 
Leather and leather products. . 6.7 2.4 8 1.1 1.0 6 J ol 
Lumber and lumber products. . 84.4 48.8 13.1 12.4 5.9 2.3 17 «ol 
Paper and allied products..... a2 1.1 4 i 8 5 6 ol 
Printing and publishing....... 45.5 26.9 73 5.9 3.1 1.2 9 ol 

_ Chemicals and allied products..|_ 11.7 wed 1.9 2.2 14 6 6 il 

bber products............. 1.5 8 a 2 Jl | ll * 
one, clay and glass products 5.6 24 2.1 1.2 4 5 | 
20.0 9.4 11.1 8.2 41 4.4 ry | 
12.9 3.7 3.9 2.2 a) dl il 


143.0 19.1 13.6 6.0 2.1 19 3 4 
108.3 42.3 32.6 12.8 3.4 18 al ll 
1,332.3 224.3 170.3 29.3 6.2 3.1 3 3 
59.0 11.1 5.2 2.0 6 J Jl 2 
434.3 40.8 13.2 3.1 Af Ap Al Jl 
40.6 15.1 14.9 6.0 Ve v2 - Ld 
: K 68.4 14.3 8.4 2.8 8 5 ~ hb 
_ Eating and drinking places..... ; 222.6 62.4 31.1 7.0 13 5 i a 
Filling stations. .... *saconid es 229.3 211.2 14.6 3.1 A Al id Ms tS 
3 Other: retail trade............. 405.1 296.1 66.0 32.5 8.0 16 di bd i 
, Finance, insurance and real estate} 345.8 285.0 33.0 18.2 5.9 1.9 14 ae Alt 
Service industries.........:... 852.8 711.5 77.1 42.1 15.1 4.4 2.4 2 1 
- Hotels and other lodging places 78.2 62.8 75 4.5 18 8 AY aL i 
Personal services Bae intrereicioe 428.2 382.0 26.6 11.8 5.0 18 8 h} - 
Petoisis (e's, sjeins « 80.7 57.8 11.6 74 2.7 | A bd * 
Be Hiaieicr tage) ss 95.4 75.7 13.3 5.3 9 al bd bd bd 
Wiwsiaterecnedeset 104.6 94.4 6.7 2.8 6 Al * ° _° 
So eiclewiseistane’s 13.2 4.3 Si late 3.7 15 A 2 » Oa 
Sao sede, state §2.4 34.4 8.4 6.5 2.5 5 Be, be > 


4 


C rrent Assets and Liabilities of All Number of Corporations in the U. Ss. 
A U. S.c orp orations Source: U. 8. Treasury Department. * 


(in billions of dollars) pours tla 


f Year nye corporation corporation 
‘Source: U.S. Securities and Exchange —_ 
* Commission 1930 x. ireavenpiacacte caste . 463,036 55,700. 


1939 1945 1947 1949 1950 pets tes 

SME cable 54.5 97.4 119.9 128.6 150.5 446,842 57,238 

onhand &inbanks., 10.8 21.7 24.1 25.9 26.9 469,804 59,094 

3. Govt. securities...... 2.2 21.1 138 16.3 19.9 477,113 56,518 

tes & accounts receivable 22.1 25.9 36.4 40.3 50.0 478,857 51,922 

AOS teats cas 18.0 263 43.9 446 51.9 477,838 51,259 
3b OC GOCE BE ate TA 2A 1.6 1 Aen 5157 471,032 49,469 


‘current liabilities:..... 30.0 45.8 59.3 58.5 74.7 


wh 473,042 

es & accounts payable.. 21.9 25.7 35.6 35.6 44.5 | 26 rhbateleaaae eae 468,906 
income tax....... 1.2 104 106 9.8 15.5 442,665 
Ber ertt 3's cicialsactles GIS OF Bs Tala aie OAS serene ante AO ETE Sob 420,485 


rking capital......... 24:9/0 91.6) 160.6) 70:Lee 5:8) OAS Me ate te ec eterna slate 421,125 


o of assets per dollar of ress 1947. wath sete SSA = 551/807" = 
lab sie Rte ih tice. 18 21 20 2.2 2.0 | 1948, preliminary:.......... 594,243 | 


Economic Differen 3 ; ee 


io1 ; 
my : 

é Depta, ot ‘Commerce and ‘Labor and Sales Management, American Telephone and Telegraph 
: Broadcast Measurement Bureau. 


Value i Est, © ~ a Se crcaet Manu- Per cent € 
eee: added retail Income per capita facturing of ee ol 
State by mfg. salest received income employment with | 


ee ($ millions, ($ millions; _per capita, received (in thousands, telephone radi 
1949)? 1950) =>: 1950 1940-50 1949)* . Jan; 1951 | est 


New Hampshire...) ; | 
Bree VOnMont. ... 2.5.0.6... 151 342 . , 1,184 +127 34 64 


_- Massachusetts.......... 3,194 4,690, 1,600. +109 650 77 
Bz Rhode Island........... 564 38h 1,561 +118 125 68. ae 
Seaconnecticut:...;>....... 1,674 2,122 .. 1,766 +114 337 8645 
Middle Atlantic........... 20,676 30,913 Boas hala eheri dan . 3,737 
INOWAVOM Koc cca coe acess 9,528 16,065 1,864 +116 1,704 73 
_ New Jersey: ........... 4,206 4,948 1,689 +110 685 74 
~ Pennsylvania........... 6,942 9,900 1,523 +143 1,348 69 
ie -East North Central........ 24,502 BO 528 ee Sy Sat eit ee are 4,009 
GMD craters trcscce bcc he 6,413 7,615 1,582 +146 1,079 74 
= {ndlana........-...0... 3,059 3,691 1,451 +168 506 68 
MINGISS soe nie lses 6,899 9,101 1,752. + +141 1,104 70 


Be Maryland.........2.... 1,203 2052 1,547 «+119 210 1°55 26h 
- District of Columbia... 123 1,301 1986 +83 17 93 


ANitginia......020.5..04 1,085 2,301 1,158 =~ +160 213 46 
“West Virginia........... 720 1,224 1,049 4-164 | 121 Be 
_ North Carolina......... 1,628 2,624 951 +201 366 330 
South Carolina......... 719 1,258 331 +190 188 29 Sal 
Pe iGeorgias. i... 1,001 2301 969 4207. ” 268 ete 
Meer orida. 6s... 365 2,810 1,210 +159 84 ale 
East South Central........ 2,839 6,807 a ee eae. Sho 594 et 
‘ MRGTHUCK Y= sa0 nies c.civie,e > 800 1,780 911 +195 . 124 NEED 9 
 Teni — ice aa 981 2,214 962 +204 Pp2lS Spe ceeae A6 
Mee Alabama.:..2......60.. 837 1,743 836 SG 190 + 3h = 
ea Mississippi Pew Se cide 222 1,070 698 +242 Peg re 
West South Central....... 3,070 12,436, 7) igs be Ropes | 557 5s 
i Ppkansds..2.--...5.2. 242 1,236 825 SEODB. 5) Sans G2EO eee 
pean eee reeaian See 713 1,851 1,045 +192 W7. -- A455 
PE aAe Lay, 301 1,732 1,070 1 QBh 3. oF p24 1S To Sa 
Be oe NOE, 1,814 7,616 1,278 +209 320 49 
Ree eran 783 5,011 sa Re 143 BY 
Beir) Se 82 601 1,605 +178 16 055: 
ee aaa 92 626 1,287 +191 15 54 
ty 30 321 1,509 +150 6 :) 
Espa pea 279 1,357 1,392 +168 50 7 
BY SAM aced 52 569 1,109 +4212 9 i 
he eee 92 677 1,240 +166 ~- 14 
Me acca se 138 657 1,271 +166 29 
e 19 204 1,875 +128 ars 
5,728 FEAL CORRE ee DNAS, ea 923 
O27 eee z276 _ 1,642 +160 156 
Aer arena t. 633 1,679 1,523. ~~ +165 ll 
Ey eeree vA tGs 11,455 1,751 +118 656 
AB ase 75,367 140,317 «1,436 +150 "13,567 


‘elimin: rt of Census of Manufactures. Value added eed pg ee is SO y sul 
eats and supplies. t Copyright 1951 Sales Management “ Survey of B a 


ake 


? am : be — a # ‘ge ; E : sae 
Business Cycles in the United States 
(Standard Reference Dates) 
« 4B) Source: National Bureau of Economic Research. 


5 Duration in months _ 
Peak of expansion : Trough of contraction ? Expansion Contraction Full cycle 


30 18 48 
22 8 30 


Dee e ewer eeaeee 


ae 46 32 78 
{ee as 18 18 36 
BN ice! cas, tias 34 65 99 
(og eee 36 38 74 
22 13 35 

27 10 37 

20 17 37 

18 18 36 

24 18 42 

21 23 iss 44 

33 13 46 

19 24 43 

12 23 35 

44 8 52 

9 18 27 

22 14 36 

ee |, 27 13 40 

Wriese. <. 19 45 64 

Best 50 13 63 
GO Ses..:. 80 8 88 


Average duration 23 cycles 1854 to 1949..... 29.1 20.3 49.5. 
of previous trough of contraction was December, 1854. ‘ 


Business Population 
(in thousands of concerns) 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Dun & Bradstreet. 


1929 1933 1941 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1949 


Brat oteystoretal bi staranaeteieter= 3097 2847 3364 3045 3062 3258 3605 3879 3965 


019003 SOU DE CO CCOCARENT ayaa 4208 op eek RR) by Wie) Rye Sel 312 
PIGULAUG ietelh « oloyeioie'elsjs.n oie,t'e « aieleisieley 115 110 155 141 146 ~=—:160 181 197 203 
Come eee rete itis See atinn||) 1O4L, 11904. 11590), 514002 a0393".2 1457" 1574) 16738 1693 
rtation, communications, public 
iS No tviciak adi deapa ae ecr DSB er A 117s 106 146 121 124 140 163 181 189. 
baodada6 wee} 320° 289 9306 «=: 301 S12 325 ese) GAD) aon 
TGS ene Ma sieisissipics apis eth'ecotns 670/99. 165209 5706653 eeGoy men 0G- 70) © Sok 853. - 
(US Sor GCOCOBB ORE ERE eee Pn tastes 34 39 32 31 31 32 34) eso 
ract construction.............essseeee. 233 Soy 187 See lo8 else l77s 243i 28908 e335 
Ww entrants?. Co105 96 CO DOUGORAEEIG steistetles ©) ©) @) @® 355. 430 620 476 359 3 
continued businesses?. .°..........c..00005 ©) ©) @) @® 198 203 226 292 . 386 
| & industrial failurest............. 23 20 12 3 1 1 1 3 5 


‘age number of firms in operation during the year. 2 Annual totals. %Not available. 4 Closures resulting 
own loss to creditors. NOTE: Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


WHAT INDUSTRY MAKES ay 


ican industry is the most productive in the world. Because of its unsurpassed 
‘modern plants, machinery and other productive equipment, the training and 
cy of its more than 23 million workers, and the skillful productive techniques 
ed and supervised by intelligent management, industrial output per man-hour 
e United States is reliably estimated at approximately twice the British level, three | 
ir times the prewar French and German achievements, and many more times those 

r European countries.” 4 


anufacturing is the pivotal industrial occupation, for its periodic expansions and — 
ractions largely determine the level of activity achieved in every other sector of 

omy. Armed conflict in Korea brought with it the second wave of broad indus’ 
on the United States has experienced in little more than ten years. ‘vane 


Ly. 


early postwar period saw a quick rise in industrial production for civilian pur- 
ses which took wp much of the drop in the output of war goods. During 1949 it be- 
came apparent that many war born shortages had been made up and there was a drop 
in the level of production and a shift in its character. Then came the outbreak of open 


_ United States once more had to embark on a program of concerted preparations for 
_ national defense. Unlike 1939, consumers went on an unprecedented buying spree. _ 
_. By mid ’51, the new pattern began to emerge quite clearly. Regardless of the outcome — 
_ in Korea, this country was firmly committed to maintain and build up its defensi 
_ strength in order to be prepared for any eventuality. We blueprinted and started 
_ tremendous program of industry expansion. With these two vital supports, Americ: 
industry was ready to reach for new record highs in production. 


cs Census of Manufactures by Major Industry Croup: 1939, 1947 and 1949 


<< Source: Bureau of Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Production and related as 
No. of workers Value added by 
Group establishments (average for the year) manufacture* 5 
j (units) (thousands) (millions) 
ze , 1939 1947 1939 1947 1949 1939 1947 
_ Food and kindred products............ 43,667 39,933 802 1,099 1,077 |$ 3,485 $9,025 $ 9,426 
_ Tobacco manufactures......./........ 765 1,086 88 103 93 350 641 ] 
>) Textile mill products.................. 6,388 8,185 1,082 1,147 1,065 1,818 5,341 - 
Apparel and related products.......... 20,275 30,960 9753 973 1,009 1,386 4,443 


Lumber and products, except furniture..| 13,208 26,231 423 596 601 731 2,497 


_ Furniture and fixtures............-.... 5,178 7,687 189 283° = 269 418-/o1,378ieeda 
Paper and allied products............. 3,328 4,103 270 389 377 888 2,875 2,7 


Printing and publishing industries. .. .. ‘| 24,878 28,986 324 438 462 1,765 4,269 4,6) 
_ Chemicals and allied products.......... 8,839 10,073 276 466 440 1,819 5,365 
Petroleum and coal products........... 1,227 1,387 108 170 167 697 2,015 
4 Rubber PTOGUCIS Sic auise some sae ces 595 875 121 215 180 406 = 1,303 


Leather and leather products.......... 3,505 §,308 327 349 337 583 1,533 
Stone, clay and glass products......... 6,678 11,650 267 406 387 856 2,306 
Primary and metal industries.......... 3,512 §,363 672 1,010 868 2,169 Ryda 
Fabricated metal products............. 9,532 16,734 451 823 710 1,401 4,921 


ae Machinery (except electrical).......... 8,860 17,906 536 1,244 1,005 2,037 7,812 — 
Electrical machinery.................. 1,979 3,973 248 639 506 941 3,894 
~ Transportation equipment............. 2,012 3,711 545 987 936 1,773 5,869 
Instruments and related products. ..... 1,292 2,599 85. -... 182 156 333 ~—Ss«1,080 
__ Miscellaneous manufactures........... 8,084 14,131 242 398 370 630 2,090 


t 


All industries, total. .... Btr(omsiayereorstaress 173,802 249881 | 7,808 11,916 11,016 | $24,487 $74,426 $s 


Cah ; . Ps. 3 
Value added by manufacture is computed by subtracting cost of materials and supplies from value of shi, 


tes 
yj ie | 
/ 


a 


Industrial Production Indexes, by Groups 
(1935-39 average = 100) 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


— ; 1919 1929 1932 1939 1941 1943 1945 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951* 


133 32 «114 ~=«(186 208 183 195 208 188 229 260 


WE Ns Viel bingo siesta daiete oretait 84 
SUN sia bint ace Naat eine ats = 130 43, 104. .221- 443 343. 277 277 234 2/0).~332 
nsportation equipment.............- — 134 38 103. 245, ©735' 487 - 230° -235:— 235) 2610306 
onferrous metal and products.......... _ 136-. 52. 113 191— 267° 204. 187 _:193'5 160) = 209 aziz 
umber and products..............+000: _ 146 51 106 134 129 109.143 146 130-159 40166 
_ Stone, clay and glass products,.......... 502-110. 51 1442 162s 1737 163-206) 207.0188) 209 ec) 
- Per Mied sicisfatele ¢scicve aie's.< staveigidracato'e 84 132/05 P Al, 25109* 201 7360827425220 2250s 2022S een ee 


ndurable manufactures 
extiles and products............0e.e00+ 73 94 71 112 -152 -153,-146- 168->170 - 147 183,92190 
Rherand) products.........sscsssssess 94 95: 76 105 2123), 114) 112) 116. “11S 106) Sd eet i0 
nufactured food products............. 77 101 79, 108.427 7-145 150 197 159°) 163) 164.se266 
oholic beverages............ee00e le —  — 98 117° 117° {178 190 185 - 172 190) °204 708 
; per and PIDOAUCLS iets tetrrctlots siainieicie-s'cinve\s _ 85 65 114-4150, 139) 139° <158>~N1640) 156) 5187 e208 
MPRODACCO(PFOdUCtS... ic os Secs e see ce eens 72 96 79 #106 -120 133-.136 160° 164. 165 168 174 
nting and publishing................. — 104 74 106 127 «#11 6108 «#6144 «1540 «6154 «6170 «(175 
— 96 69 110 135 185 236 193 218 209,. 229. =267,— 
— 89 68 112 176 384 284 251 254 241 263 294 ~~ 
_ 100 64) W113" S163) 228) 215 226: 2.206 1834 e223 mee 
62 930° 70°09 14217632 166." 17291772 168\oer 187 eeteg 
72.- 110 ~ "57 109-168) "258-214, 194 199 183, S209 ezsom 


Fu (inaeeenee Ri aiisvietsis © Melee rier nists 4 == * 103) 72/105" 122’ =132> -143._, 155. 161, 2 139iets2reetes 
BB che oiste s eir'biv ais a vise os Masisteios — ~ 134 > 367 113 149° .'226. 101. M7) 5 120) 107, 125.938 

15008660 Gol DOS REE Eee eeeaee 71 107 ~—s67) 7106 ~=—s:125. 132 «137: ~«-149;) 155. 135-7 148) 63 

ures and minerals.......... 72 310) 58,9109 162° 5239. 203 18721925 L176 200m ze 


6 months seasonally adjusted average, preliminary. ” 


Electric Energy Output of Utilities* 
(in millions of kilowatt hours) 
Source; Federal Power Commission. 


Ownership Source of energy 


Co-operatives, % 
Privately | Publicly power districts, | Public Fuels as 
Total. owned ownedt Municipal Federal state projects to total Fuels % of total — 


——_—_—_———_=__——= |§ ff 


...| 39,405 | 37,716 | 1,689 1,373 58 94 43 23,644 60.0 
.} 92,180 | 87,514 | 4667 3,498 300 451 5.1 59,533 64.6. 
79,393 | 74,488 | 4,905 3.517 445 572 6.2 46,515 58.6 
81,740 | 76,668 | 5,072 3,583 458 654 6.2 48,283 59.1 
95,287 | 89,330 | 5958 4,229 555 732 63 56,915 59.7 
118,913 | 110,464 | 8449 5,270 —«+1,843 863 71 74,900 63.0 . 
127,642 | 115,078 | 12564 5688 5,476 944 9.8 84,678 65.9. 
141,837 | 125,411 | 16426 6188 8,584 1,175 116 94,516 66.6 
164,788 | 144,290 | 20.498 7,023 10,794 2,192 ‘124 | 113,925 69.1 
185,979 | 158,052 | 27,928 7,610 16,893 2,848 15.0 | 122,109 65.7 
.| 217,759 | 180,247 | 37,511 9,223 24,485 3.156 17.2 | 144,127 66.2 
.| 228,189 | 185,850 | 42339 9637 28,866 3,065 186 | 154,244 676 
222,486 | 180,926 | 41,560 9,624 28,001 3,146 18.7' “| 142,516. 64.2 tae 
223,178 | 181,020 | 42158 10,801 26,960 3,598 189 | 144,772 649. 
255,739 | 208,105 | 47.634 12415 29.877 4511 186 | 177,313 693 
282,698 | 228,231 | 54,467 13,123 35,373 5,134 19:3 |. 200,228 708 
291,100 | 233,112 }| 57,988 13410 38,102 5,643 19.9 | 201,351 69.2. 
329,141 | 266,860 | 62,281 15,244 40,388 5,793 189 | 233,203 709 


t by industrial establishmentg was as follows (in millions of kilowatt hours): 1939—33,667; 1940—38 
19; 1942—47,167; 1948—49.781; 1944—51,336- 1945-448,769; 1946-—4 »431; —=5i, : 948-—54, ‘ 
87; 1950—59,333, t+ Includes non-centrai ‘stations. sid Ries SS da eel 


Sate Ht 
Fuel Production ( ; 
‘youre U.S. ee of Interior, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, and American Gas iandociatlor: 


Natural gas, 


Crude 


in millions of : 

Coke, in | Anthracite coal, | Bituminous coal, therms Manufactured petroleum, 
thousands of in thousands of | in thousands of | (produced and | gas, in millions | in thousands of © 
short tons short tons short tons marketed) of therms? 42-gal,, barrels 

59,884 73,828 534,989 20,4908 2,0708 

27,589 49,541 333,631 16,6403 1,820 

44,327 51,487 394,855 26,220 1,830 

65,187 56,368 514,149 29,780 1,990 

71,676 60,644 590,177 36,180 2,240 

74,038 = - 64,445 619,576 39,290 2,300 * 
67,308 ks 54,830 577,617 41,960 2,600 1,713,655 
58,498 60,507 533,922 43,030 2,690 1,733,424 
73,446 57,190 630,624 27,150 2,870 1 
74,862 57,140 599,518 §3,130 2,850 

63,637 42,702 437,868 55,7704 2,680 


72,100 44,392 511,441 63,7204 2,660 
32,716 16,128 CO ea ie lee Pe Oe ies res 


ZA - 1 Includes all naturai gas in sales of natural gas mixed with manufactured Bas. 2 Includes all manufacture 
Za products produced and purchased by gas utilities, # Estimated. ‘Preliminary. § First 5 months, r 


.. Textile Consumption Expenditures for New Plant and ets 
et) Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce. Equipment* ; 
3 v (millions of dollars) 
— ; pape Aceon SE cpanen. Source: Securities and Exchange Commission 
= Se ernrntntinErIEnar TEEEEEEEEEEEREEIEEEEREEERERIEEEEEREEEEEREEEEEEetEemeE U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
<i ; Wool: Filament . 
rs ae Cotton consumption* rayon yarn Manufac- } 
a, (thousands of (millions (thousands. of turing ; ae 
bales)  -* of Ibs.) Ibs.) and Transpor- All 1m 
- Year mining tation otherf | ' 
5,843 S14 ae 8,760 ed fc 
§,407 368 131,760 1939 rere 2,310 560 2,330 
5,017 230 152,520 1941.03. sa; 4,080 900 3,200 
10,586 648 452,520 19455. 3,650 870 2,110 
10,666 636 494,400 1946 Sees 6,470 1,230 4,340 
9,143 645 602,400 TOR ON eee 8,150 1,710 6,330 
9,827 748 666,400 1948 eae 9,140 2,020 8,070 
9,539 698 729,300 1949 see: 7,990 1,870 | 8,260 
9,099 693 836,500 1950 Sie: 8,900 1,580 8,090 | 
7,875 505 781,100 IC beats ea 12,786 2,020 9,106 
9,652 625 949,100 2 a a SHER 
3,828 196; 319,900 gas ae trade orice . ori anieaiones C0) 
. : tion and finance. ¢ First 3 quarters annual ra 
-*Scoured basis, + First 4 months. mated. 


TELEVISION VERSUS RADIO 
_ (Set Production - Quarterly) 


a 


1941 
1946 
1947 ff 


Millions of Seis 
ource: | Radio Television Manufacturers Association 


Metals Production: (in short tons) 


4 ‘Source: American Iron & Steel Institute, Iron Age, Copper Institute, Zinc Institute, American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics and U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


; ' Copper - Zinc Refined 
Rolled iron and steel (smelter (slab lead (from 
=~ products output smelter domestic 
Pig iron Stea Plates from output, ore; anti- 
and ferro- ingots and Aluminum  domes- all monial lead © 
alloys andcastings Total sheets (primary) tic ore) grades)* excluded) 


47,727,661 63,205,490 45,997,746 13,928,670 113,986 1,001,432 631,601 672,498 
: 9,835,227 15,322,901 11,705,219 3,956,505 52,444 272,005 213,531 255,337 
Beenie 0,077,097" 92,798,714 39,067,553. 13,931,919 163,545 712,675 538,198 420,967 
CopOGE 56,686,604 82,839,259 62,324,187 20,293,071 309,067 966,072 863,955 470,517 
Lon Ooned 62,769,947 88,836,512 63,292,673 22,543,040 920,179 1,092,939 971,873 406,544 
). 54,919,029 79,701,648 59,811,669 19,314,316 495,060 782,726 799,520 356,535 | 
sereis aes 46,514,826 66,602,724 50,936,772 16,324,199 409,630 599,656 759,346 - 293,309 
anoon8 60,117,319 84,894,071 66,202,144 23,325,500 571,750 862,872 848,027 381,109 
gongs 61,911,559 88,640,470 69,191,952 25,694,480 623,456 842,477 850,105 339,413 
s3n0g0 54,916,785 77,978,176 60,882,387 23,470,886 603,462 757,931 870,113 404,449 
at 66,400,311 96,696,769 74,822,981 29,864,122 718,622 901,000 910,354 433,000 | 


m 1940 includes both foreign and domestic ores. t+ Preliminary. ° 


Production of Chemicals 


ource: U. 8. Department of Commerce, U.S. Tariff Commission, U. S. Treasury Department, National 
Fertilizer Association, U.S. Bureau of Mines; Wiemeceise 


sands of dollars) 


Methanol! (in 
thousands of 
Sulfuric acid 
(in short tons) 
Ethyl alcohol 
(in thousands 
of proof gals.) 
Sulfur 

(in long tons) 
Glycerin? 

(in thousands 
Explosives? (in 
thousands of 
Fertilizer4 (in 
thousands of 
short tons) 
Paint, varnish, 
lacquer and fill- 
ers® (in thou- 


2,262,780 i 2,357,640 b 8,011 
952,584 i 929,556 4,384 
2,051,532 : 2,088,384 ; 7,707 
6,820,080 _ , 3,131,328 i 9,183 
8,604,576 , + 2,938,792 ; 451,776 11,463 568, 620. 
9,552,771 i 3,753,188 172,812 440,148 13,202 643,424 
9,305,145 3,859,642 148,562 © 515,772 = 14,892 794,899, 
10,574,941 315,671 4,441,214 191,611 606,870 15,039 1,038,578 
10,950,097 324,331 4,869,211 196,279 665,525 15,980 1,053,023 
: 10,884,761 320,852 4,745,014 199,978 604,475 16,449 940,907 
137, 19 12,805,024 | 385,113 5,192,184 230,022 692,563 ~~ 18,346 1,127,788 


Y ‘nd roa 2 High gravity and yellow distilled and chemically pure. * Shipments. 4 Consumption. — 


ood Pulp, Paper and Lumber Number of Nonfarm Houses Built* 


U. 8. Bureau of the Census and National Lumber Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, National 
; Manufacturers Assn. Bureau of Economic Research. ; “y 


Paperfand 
paperboard Lumber ; 
(in thousands (in millions | 490U............ 204,000 | 1936............ 
of short tons) of board feet) ; cosscccceses FIIUUU | LIDS... cs. eueeee : 
6,098 BabROg Te alPlOLO.-, heme 0; | 1939s. 0 eens 
11,140 36,886 1920 2 Aiscsmsseien 242,000, «| + JN 9AO- sesep teers 
13,510 5 148) || F022 eianee one 87.16,000) s| 1941 Ce neem 
17,934 33,613 | 1925...... evess 937,000" |) 1942 soo cei 
17,036 38.099 yun, | P1927 eeree <o-es-e7) 610,000) ..| (et 4S Ee een ere 
17,374 bed 2 WRT Scouhehons ; 
19,187 90:11 haa 19205 Pic’. .s vay 1 509,000) |) S04 Selene aie 
21,034 35 Adee eel BLSS0E ern waters : 
22,061 36,828 | 193d............ Bares crete ae 
20,299 BAAIG 0044982), 29, 002 134,000." Fe aGaS cee 
24,289 39,379 Fo hee Ak ae eerily 
11,454 16315, |' 91934. ee cn eres D.. < cescseteatana } 


pereeceeec ee GELUUY | LIOLP. cece eee eee 


e for paper and paperboard idan in 1941. * Data represents new dwelling tarted. 
“ont preliminary, 4 months, bre eliminary, Dhar \aliay ' 


er Durable Goods Output 


Ge ot aaa Source: Blectrteat Merchandising, Radio and Television Retailing, and ‘Automobile sa 
ane = Manufacturers Association. 


Electric : | Electric 


clothes Electric Electric vacuum Electric Home radio Passenger 
washers irons ranges cleaners refrigerators sets cars 
_~ |Number Number Number Number Number Number Factory 
sold, Aver-} sold, Aver-| sold, Aver-| ‘sold, Aver-| sold, Aver-| sold, | Aver- sales, Aver- 
in age in age in age in age in age in age |, in ae 


thou- retail thou- retail] thou- retail} thou- retail! thou- retail] thou- retail] thou- 
sands  price| sands price| sands __—price| sands __— price| sands __ price] sands __ price sands 


SUS SLO at G04) arrears aio |) Monve Seay Boots Sas are one 181 
600 L2OM eee tetse ahs 40 sen. hj 024, 50 54 $5504 1005 $505] 1,906 94 
736 141 | 2,750 $5.81 85 $176 | 1,056 62 75 425 | 2,000 83 | 3,735. 
LSI poe 2 tate 173 165 | 1,253 50 778 292 | 4,428 136 | 4,587 
Soap ners Stic 60 150 | 447 40 798 195 } 3,000 47 | 1,135 


72 | 4,157 3.87 | 405 134 | 1,210 96 | 2,310 171 | 8,065 56 | 3,916 
72 | 5,171 3.65} 450 140 | 1,341 55 | 2,600 152 | 11,800 38 | 3,717 | 
79 | 5,585 3.78 728 142 | 1,670 56 | 3,500 155 | 13,000 35 | 3,780 — 
91} 1,145 . 4.34] 225 ete 580 61 520 -.. | 4,400 35} 223 
Dial we asOSeeyr ees 74 sfere (ANSE = ae 264 Lit 500 40 70° 
2,047 121 | 9,600 8.64 577 186 | 2,290 68 | 2,100 207 | 14,000 50 | 2,149 — 
3,657 148 | 11,004 11.02 | 1,210 230 | 3,801 75 | 3,400 240 | 17,000 67 | 3,558 
4,196 173 | 7,360 12.82 | 1,600 235 | 3,361 77 | 4,766 260 | 14,000 43 | 3,909 
3,065 171 | 6,310 12.94 } 1,056 230 | 2,890 77 | 4,450 255 | 10,000 50 | 5,109 — 
4,212 184 | 7,475 13.54 | 1,830 233 | 3,500 78 | 6,200 258 | 14,000 46 | 6,673 


- 2Includes gas engine washers. Includes hand cleaners, 41921. 51922, 


New Construction Activity, by Type yey 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce and U.S. Department of Labor. at) 


Activity 1929 1933 1940 1945 1947 1949 


Total new construction activity...............0......02. 10,793 2,879 8,682 5,633 16,627 22,584 
New private construction activity....................-.. 8,307)" 15231). 5/504" 93}235-13 13116 1a) 
Residential (nonfarm)........... hE aH AMT AS ERM Oe, 3,625 470 2,985 1,100 6,310 8,267 i 
; PNG WLOWEIITSHINILS. “o.'5 Soa a oc wor hewrstea tae Selec & 3,040 290 ~=2,560 720: 5,450)! .7,257) 3 
Additions. and alterations... ..........:-<22-.2+---- 340 145 335 340 735 825 


MINGNHOUSCKEEPING:. 5 oa. s.0 ockeids <:sjais /amjoeieeasie.s 245 35 90 40 125 185 
_ Nonresidential building, except farm and public utility. .| 2,694 406 1,025 1,020 3,142 3,228 
: MAMMIS HRS ee Moe Ne Soa ae le tale aieiaes, Seaeoe 949 176 442 642 ~=1,702 972 
BPE GONMITICR CA. or Rog sco chs vse bd eee ath soa welowle oy eo 4) WEE 130 348 203 856 1,027 
mi ERTS ST A ae 610 100 230) 175 584 «1,229 | 
a: Public Utility eee ce a. hes Mea Ged ees Tees 1,578 261 771 827, «2,338 ¥3;3l6nens 
BEER ANTO GO fen tre aetna telecine sandavaye) epee 510 94 167 264 318 352 
mem Felephone and telegraph... . 0.2... cee. ee ee eee tees 354 45 122 117 510) 933 
Other public utility... ..... Ricca Berea tee cee. CPE 714 115 482 446 1,510 2,431 
Farm construction. ..... SBR CE ORES eR REE Boer 307 49 240 267 1,272 1,292 
nS _ Residential Say SIIB ORE Mis bie cies oe 147 29 145 100 GLT = 62108 
NOTICES (LETTE IE st te isa 160 20 95 167 4661 + #&£671~— 
- Allother private.......... Ey han. ted tiotes ns 103 45 33 21 69 78 
os New public construction aclivity................-.00--2- 2,486 1,648 3,628 2,398 3,496 6,403 
ESO CTIN 2] a ah iis BE ROP eI eee 5s de. 200 80 200 359 
meenonresidential building. ......020..2. 020.0. 0c. ecenes 659 230 615 937 599 2,068 | 
‘ Industrial SAA Boer, Cag tn ony Jen hac So Ue See arene ate 2 164 755 96 177 


389 52 156 59 287 «934 
101 49 54 85 85 477 
169 127 241 38 131 480 
19 36 385 690 204 137 
1,266 847 1,302 398 1,514 2,129 
253 95 338, 97 351 - 619 
115 359 528 130 394. 793 
23 16 260 66 234 298 


el months, preliminary. % Warehouses, office and loft pulldings; stores, restaurants, and garag 
nic service enterprises and all Federal not included elsewhere. ms 


te Be 


AGE OF AMERICAN HOMES, 1950 


Over 30 Years 


20-30 Years 


Meteteterecers 


Rural Non- farm Rural Farm 
(28,292,000) (9,555,000) (6,271,000) 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


WHAT FARMERS PRODUCE 


e United States is universally recognized as the industrial giant of the world, Less 
‘known is the fact that it is also by far the leading nation in agricultural output. 


here is every reason to believe that this substantial margin of leadership will con- 

, even expand. For a technological and scientific revolution is taking place in 

ulture which may well be fully as important—and as dislocating—as the industrial 

volution of the 18th and 19th centuries. This revolution on the farm involves the 

eater use of more efficient machinery, the better application of chemical fertilizers and 

ticides, the introduction of greatly improved strains of seed, and the beginnings of 
ew industry of ‘chemical farming.” 


oretaste of this technological progress took place during World War II. High costs rT. 


els. Pdouagbout the war and postwar periods. This was pecemplahed even though 
m population declined substantially. 


e early postwar period this record farm production was a highly welcome gift to 
s feed a hungry and war-ravished world. As other countries rebuilt their own 
tural output, however, and needed less from us, we seemed to be coming up once 
gainst our old problem of farm surpluses. The war in Korea, however, may well 
delayed indefinitely the time when we will really have to face and solve this prob- 
by mid ’51, even a record crop of cotton, for example, could not change the basic 
ic tone of the agricultural segment of the American economy. ; 


Population, Farms, and Farm Property 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. i 


1850 1910 1920 1925 1930 1940 + 1945 1950. 


ulation (thousands) 32,077 31,559 30,443 29,450 29,047 24,342 24,335” 
arms (thousands) 6,361 6,448 6371 6288 6,096 5,859 6,485 
ind in ams (million acres) 878 955 924 986 1,060 1,142 ¢ 
138.1 © 148.2-«-145.1-«158.9 «174.0 -—:194.8 
40,837 77,923 57,017 56,975 41,254 60,008 
28,475 54,829 37,721 34.929 23.236 
6,325 11,486 11,746 12,949 -10.405f 16389 — 
1,265 3594 2691 3301 3,060 5,147" . 
4771 8,012 4,858 5,794 4,526 «8472 
91,972 105,710 114,035 122.775 131/669 125,120+ 149,856 
42,166 54,304 61,451 68,954 74,423 74,570 95,892 
49,806 51,406 52,584 53,820 57,245 50,580 53 


sees 


* Exe udes automobiles included in earlier years, t+ Excluding armed services, 
pak 


Corn; 


2,661,978 
2.954, 148 


2,798,367 
2,515,937 
1,448,920 


~ Rice 
| “Wheat, (rough) (chiefly refined) 

1,000 penis 1,000 bushels 1,000 bushels | 1,000 pounds 
599,315 “9,793 172,164 
706,026 |} 16,038 625,842 
625,476 . . 24,731 1,020,344 
1,008,637 26,107 1,748,000 
843,277 51,648 2,178,000 
668, 700 33,038 1,286,000 
824,183 39,534 2,036,000 
526,052 39,047 2,320,000 
741,210 54,062 3,288,000 

1,108,224 68,150 2,366,000 — 
1,153,046 72,216 2,846,000 
1,367,186 78,259 3,430,000 
1,288,406 81,170 2,560,000 
1,146,463 40,113t 2,924,000 

1,026,755 37,971} 3,672,000" 
998,286 FS OS pase So ae ee 


ee * Preliminary estimate. + Thousands of 100-Ib. bags. 
: 
ee Domestic Animals on Farms, Nimber and M avi 


it 
a Number (thousands) 
Horses Mules Dairy cows Sheep Swine Chickens 
9,605 3,626 . 27,138 55,150 73,881 542,047 
9,192 3,421 27,704 50,782 83,741 582,197 
8,715 3,235 27,770 46,520 §9,331 516,497 
8,053 3,010 26,695 42,436 61,301 . 530,203 
7,249 2,773 26,098 37,818 56,921 474,441 
6,589 2,541 25,039 34,827 §2,028 461,550 
5,898 2,348 24,416 31,654 57,128 448,676 
§,274 2,149 24,573 30,743 60,502 480,834 
4,763 1,990 24,579 31,505 65,028 466,686 
Agricultural 
Co-operatives 
Source: Farm Credit Administration. 
__ Market- Estimated ’ Business . 
f ing membership (in millions of 
season Number (thousands) dollars) Foods 
tb ee 5,424 651 636. 
~ 1925-26....} 10,803 2,700 2,400 Sealer ae tae 
. 1929-30. ... 12,000 3,100 2,500 fodekse ties eee 
1933-34... 10,900 3,156 1,365 Fluid milk and cream 
~ 1934-35... . 10,700 3,280 1,530 Cheasaxo anc: oye 
— 1935-36.... 10,500 3,660 1,840 Butiés otek 
_ 1936-37.... 10,743 - 3,270 2,196 © Fats and oilst.......... 
1937-38... 10,900 3,400 2,400 Fresh-fruits.... 6.02... 
1938-39....] 10,700 3,300 2,100 Processed fruits$....... 
—-1939-40....} 10,700 3,200 2,087 © Fresh vegetables....... 
10,600 3,400 2,280 Processed vegs.t....... 
10,550 3,600 2,840 Potatoes, sweetpots..... 
10,450 3,850 3,780 Sugars. tra hee 
10,300 4,250 5,160 Corn products.......... 
10,150 4,505 5,645 Wheat flour............ 
10,150 5,010 6,070 Colfed. Basser, nose 
10, 125 5,436 7, 116 TOAL, ohtete cats kore 
10,135 5,900 8,635 Cocoa: «ate aor ee 
10,075 6,384 9,320 
6,584 8,726 * Number, not pounds. 
- year 


Beet 


Source: U. 9. Department of Agricuture 


Civilian Consumption of ; 

Principal Foods — 
(in pounds per capita) 
Source: ‘U. 8. Bureau of Agri. Economies. 


Sugar 


- Cane 


(chiefly raw) 
1,000 pounds 


TE | 
es 


623,772 
781,204 
724,000 
282,000 
360,000 
284,000 
436,000 
534,000 
1,008,000 

950,000 

850,000 

752,000 

954,000 
1,040,000 
1,050,000 


1935-39 
avg. 


E Cotton 
1,000 bales 
' of 500 Ibs. 


10,124 
10,576 
11,609 
11,172 

13,429 

16,105 

14,825 
9,636 

11,817 
9,015 
8,640 

11,857 
14,937 
16,128 
10,012 

17,266 


Inules, sheep, ; 
swine and cattle a 


Turkeys |(millions of dollar 3) 


+ Excludes erie er. 
a. ty % 


Pee eee eee e re eseeees 
Pee eee h ee eee ene 
Se ay 
Pee eeerseseseresess 


Se i iy 


eee eee cece tee neers 


teem weer eee 


Pee eee eee wees 
a eae e eee rene eee 
eee tee eee ewes 

ee enter ence eee 


rine ie) 
eee este wees 
Pewee eee snene 
Peete eee eee eee 
See 
Se ees 
eee eee eee 
teens 
Set 


eee cece sees 


eee eee ee eee 


_ by farmers* 


125 
— 207 
240 
259 
250 5 
255 
279 


Wheat 


180. 


672 
285 
13,671 
39,924 


23,693 


6,218 


U.S. Farm Index 
-(1910-14= 100) 
ce: U, 8. Department of Agriculture 


Prices paid Farm Wage 


Rate 


121 
387 
419 
442 
430 


432 


464 


thousands of bushels; except cotton lint in cnousanes 
¥ -- of pounds) Source: 


Reree lei Output by States, 1950 1 eronet 


of 500 pounds gross weight bales, and tobacco in thotisan sD 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. d 


, interest and taxes and wage rates, 


Ptr estack. t Average first 6 months, 


2,039 


Corn Oats Barley Cotton lint Potatoes Tobacco 
64,012 4,108 40 576 3,955 
' 396 300+, 84 474 15704 2-75 sateete 
38,610 6,254 6,520 1,090 1,863 2" > posse, 
2,924 6,272 57,600 978 48,075 nee 
14,496 4,940 OD bbS aa eae aerate 18,600 
1,935 190 Geiser aera 3,481 
5,256 224 SAG aed to sare 5 628 ©. ese 
9,968 288 x4) Sutera case 13 5,664 ; 
57,172 16,119 110 488 1,248 102,120 
1,645 9,540 13,896 coek of Stes 46,610-- ©. 2 .tcew 
419,934 166,218 W344 eee 882 == =" holes 
213,790 52,577 Glog see neve 4,845 
463,655 264,737 1,920 d556 1,300" = .%) sae 
93,188 21,120 3 DOOM ee fetes 1,060 
78,810 2,832 TiAS0 ee rae fetes 2,418 361,655, 
19,918 1,952 age cspie 426 1,386 
455 4,802 210 aes) 61,7502 2 SS eye 
18,920 1,870 2,109 edt omente 1,664 
1,520 7 DES Re ae eC aCy 2,816 
64,796 58,460 33910 ee eas 17,460 — tara 
194,218 188,737 30/934 Mer tere. e: 17,640 
60,473 7,719 25 1,332 1,035; (aces 
187,116 55,242 1,720 254 2,346 
3,838 15,984 23,110 De May arcs 2;590) = aaeeeeees 
250,675 66,100 ESCA ards c 11,700 < eeeees 
105 360 TSO igre. 468" st acernes 
630 ZIDIIOT MT eis wars, te ae aapelers 980 Valbsersiert 
9,558 1,677 B12) IN techies 12,980". eee 
1,414 759 836 187 240-44 WEEE 
30,340 33,841 2,050! eRe ye 34,315 
81,955 11,859 888 181 10,368 
25,042 59,528 50/688 a mmiwers cr 22,230 nena 
174,928 41,292 28 Oe wien eie 7,600 
31,725 14,665 1,242 242 8/0" an Ae 
1,036 8,992 12 2100 Petes. 13/200 corte 
60,834 29,944 he G44 eer a) ec 18,525 
280 33 STEEN wot ek ces 1275 Ose ee 
33,258 18,984 - 440 405 1,768 
99,296 | 87,742 1G O42 mae tate} te 2,250! ~ 1 eee 
72,794 5,975 1,221 409 2,200 
65,730 27,027 1,729 2,946 2,052.9 10 aes 
960 2,186 55205 ean 3,335 ©. =) eee 
3,060 1,295 ZUR eres 1,092. eee 
54,733 5,200 2,898 4° 9,405 
870 8,183 GLO) eet eee ste 11,780 
9,287 1,568 i rg te a 1,980 
104,304 141,814 8,850 teehee 15,015 
1,156 5,184 CST Le tae 2,152, 2 eee 
3,131,009 1,465,134 301,009 10,012 439,500 2,032, 450 
Farm Tenancy 
= Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Farms operated Total Tenancy as 
Pritesiracidi ; by tenants farms % of total 
by farmerst Year (in thousands) 2 
107 1,025 4,009 
234 1,295 4,565 
275 2,025 - 5,737 
285 2,355 6,362 
249 2,455 6,448 
256 2,664 6,289 
306 2,361 6,097 
1,858 5,859 
6,485 


ee) eS Z es t 2 S ay: 
wee x _ WHAT COMMERCE DISTRIBUTES Free 
_ In a@ mass-production economy, distribution is a highly intricate process. This is 
reflected in the fact that more than half the consumer’s dollar goes for distribution 
and less than half for production. (Distribution costs include those of such services aS. 
_ advertising and insurance as well as transportation and selling costs.) a 
__ Commerce, like industry and agriculture, has made new records during the past 
decade, However, important changes have modified this segment of the nation’s busi 
_ mess. Sudden shifts in consumer preference, as between hard goods and soft goods, have © 
profoundly affected the pattern of retail trade. Service industries have been chalking up — 
a@ record of steadily growing volume. Transportation reflects substantial changes in 
American preference in shipping and traveling. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade: No. of Establishments, 1939 and 1948 


Source: Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce. 


Pa. : Aa 
4 No. of establishments No. of establishments 
Kind of business group 1939 1948 Kind of business group 1939 
aon Retail trade, total... ............... 1,770,355 | 1,771,317 Drugs, chemicals, allied products 3,298 | 
\ MEOOGCTOUD.... cccrcicea an aig edcass 560,549 504,902 Tobacco and products (except 
_ Eating and drinking places........ 305,386 346,677 leaf) eee ny asecae san ameees 2,717 — 
Paeecaeneyral Stores... - 5+. 6 8s. cues 39,688 21,566 Dry goods, apparel............. * 8,275 
a General merchandise group........ 50,267 52,741 Furniture, home furnishings. .... 2,214 
Apparel. GrOUP.. >. sve... desis. ss 106,959 115,707 Paper and its products.......... * 2,898 
Furniture, furnishings, appliance Farm products—raw materials... 2,086 
BIOUDE Ae etek es clos ase eles ce §2,827 85,680 Automotives <7. cca nomtneetees 7,818 
Automotive group............... ‘ 60,132 86,194 Electrical goods................ 3,072 
Gasoline service stations.......... 241,858 188,301 Hardware, plumbing, heating... . 3,568 
Lumber, building, hardware group.. 79,313 99,043 Lumber, construction materials. . 3,303 
Drug and proprietary stores....... 57,903 §5,903 Machinery equipment & supplies 11,270 | 
$e PIGNOGU Re eee oe ieee aieey : _ 19,136 33,460 Metals, metalwork (except scrap) 1,017 
Secondhand stores............... 23,962 16,969 Waste matetials................ 6,059 
meee Other retail’stores.... 2.2... cesce 172,375 164,174 Other merchant wholesalers... . . 10,598 
Wholesale trade, total............... 199,726 243,366 Manufacturers’ sales branches, ; ‘ 
Merchant wholesalers, total....... 100,961 146,518 OffiCOS Pat sie srainaree nee 17,926 
» Groceries, confectionery, meats. . 15,681 17,345 Petroleum bulk stations, terminals. 30,825 


a 
“at 
fe 


atm products:...4-55... ses chek 10,945 13,539 Agents, brokers.................. 2° ,083 
ts Beer, wines, distilledspirits..... 6,232 7,195 Assemblers (mainly farm products) 28,931 
ia. Se ee : 
2 Sales of Leading Retail Outlets 
ae 3 , Source; Moody’s Manual of Industrials. 
2 1950 Sales* 
a (in thousands) ; 
_ DEPARTMENT STORES DRUG STORES ‘ Pe 
mae 3c C. Penney Co. ..::/.....- ecccvee$ 949,712 Walgreen Co. .........ecseee- Rr deel 
| Allied Stores Corp. ........... see. 439,909 © United-Rexall Drug, Inc. ........... 
May Department Stores Co. ......... 416,689 Sterling Drug Co. 2.535.000. 00s. oe oe 138, 
Federated Department Stores ........ 389,066 People’s Drug Store, Inc. .......... per 
Gimbel Bros., Inc. .............00 . 291,077 
Marshall Field & Co. .............. 222,909, SHOE STORES 
RB. H., Macy & Co., Inc. ...... CA 183.897 Endicott Johnson Corp. ............ : 
: = Melville Shoe Co. .............-..5 red 
_ VARIETY STORES Edisén Bros. Stores, Inc. .........- Feit. 
F. W. Woolworth Co. ............6- - 632,136 A. S. Beck Shoe Corp. ............. 
Bra S-RITOSQC! COs el terasetiatic wieis i010 4 0,« 294,839 G. R. Kinney Co. ........... taeeeee te 
MrT Grant iCos kiss iia) ee 250,574 Florsheim Shoe Co. ................- ’ 
Reet KT OSS! & GCOo. cee. cece cae ieeeisre 161,657 Miles: Shoes; ‘Ine... ...1.%. 2 aeese ieee 
Rie Go MURDHY2 CO.) S10 cic. ceicicige's Gote's 150,508 MAIL-ORDER OUSES 
J. J. Newberry Co. ......... Senet 145,671 sanre Want 8 Gb : 2.556,37 
"i = lan” ehexe bibl wresere tae ‘eas ae 
id McCrory Stores Corp. .............. 98,666 Montuomiery:Ward'& Co. sch eaieee 1,170 
GROCERY STORES ; Spiegel Ins) es a civids we ciele miele - 148, 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co...... 2,904,578 FURNITURE STORES 
_ Safeway Stores, inc. .........:....- 1,209,994 Barker Bros. Corp. ......--.-++- eg 
= Kroger PSO nial odie. cr ¢,1alrees ah6 (0:2 "¥10936,a 061,242 Reliable Stores Corp. ........---++:- 
_ First National Stores, Inc. ..... .... 344,171 WS: DesSloane cc .cco eee 
American Stores Co. ....... deeenees 416,644 Spear & Cos). ssc n4e20 nl ee 


» 


— See Sierchi Bros. Stores, Inc. ......--.-. . 
‘For accounting year ending in 1950. Sterling, Inc. ..........- dike Tap aaa 


Kind of business group 


5 Durable goods stores..........--. 
jutomotive group................2..- 


ne furnishings group.............. 
niture and house ape hines: a 


n's clothing and furnishings. ..... 
Women’s apparel and accessories.... 


Ce i as 


Poe mre e near ewes errr ereee 


ment, including mail order. . 
‘incl. gen. mdse., with food. . 
neral mdse. and diy pred is 


i ray 


SR ee eae 


goc 
(DTA fice SO OCOD OE AOI 


Cee a eee 


Ce ray 


Q a ‘able goods, ............... 


Retail Sales by Kind of Business Group 


(in millions of dollars) ; 
Source: U. 8: Bureau of the Census. 


1929 1933 1941 1944 1947 1948 1949 1950 


14,180 4,844 15,604 10,618 32,142 38,008 39,874 48,671 


7,043 2,368 8544 3,465 -15,528 19,309 22,728 28,316 
6,444 2,142 7,794 2,615 13,850 17,530 21,085 26,208 
599 226 750 850 1678 1,779 1,643 2,108 
3,846 1,342 3,862 3,717 9,092, 10,710 9,509. 11,591 
2,621 854 2,435 2,171 5695 6801 6,020 7,790 
519 177 524 539°, 1,180! +) 1,555; = 1,401) 1/529 
706s 311 903. 1,007 2,217 2,354. 2,088 2,262 
2,755 959 (2/611 = 42)454- 6/2136; 729 4 056;537 eer, Oe 
1,813 646 1,787 1,951 3,746 4,045 3,744 4132 
942 313 824 503 2,467 2,680 2,793 3,493 
536 175 587 982 1,309 1,264 1,100 1,139 
34,279 19,673 39,886 58,205 86,766 92,034 88,309 91,577 
4,241 1,930. <4,157" <7 6,869\~ 29,413" 9,864" 9)175,5 9/303 
1,358 542 1,096 1,618 2,414 2,412 2,223 2,265 
1,480 754 «1,690 3,193 4,141 4,539 4,193 4,214 
596 209 605 9865. 1,325" — 1386 1,281 1,310 
807 425 766- 1,072 1,533~ 1,537, 1,478 »1,514 
1,690 . 1,066 1,821. 2,811 . 3,659 ~ 3,687 - 3;605 3,639 
2,125 1,430 4,796 9051 12,035 12,112 11,240 11,107 
10,967 6776 12,576 17,940 28,384 30,506 30,298 31,622 
7,353 = 5,004 = «9,604 =: 13,662 922,364 «24,111. 24,154 25,438 
4614. «1,772, 2,972 — 4,278 6,020 6395 6,144 6,184 
1,787 1,532 3,454 © 2,604 5,193 6325 6363 6,771 
9,015 4,982 7,931 10,890 16,033 17,015 16,019 16,769 
4,350 2,538 5,027 6,764 10,645 11,337 10,618 11,228 
210) goed, 176 9915) 15388). -1,858' | 1,938; 1, 769)iea0 786 
1,051 590 738 1,208 «1,538 = s«,609' «1,509 4,572 
904 O7Bs 4757 991530: 91,992) 2 213k 2 123183 
‘4454 1,957 5,151 8040 12,049 12,524 11,609. 12,365 
Rares 17 767 «=««:1,485 = 1,916 =s«:1,854 ~=s:1,760 ~—1,783 
4,454 1,940 4384 6,555 10,133 10,670 9,849 10,582 
48,459 24,517 55,490 68,823 118,908 130,042 128, 183 140,248 


Wholesale Sales 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


1929 1933 © 1941 1945 =: 1947 1948 1949 


30,343 12,950 33,654 44,657 70,080 73,692 65,762 
7,700 2,489 11,562 10,439 21,721 24,501 20,715 
1,383 438 2,849 1,520 . 2,502 2,545 2,158 
1,920 492 2,127 2,052 {4,561 5,267 4,414 

917 290 1,459 1,339 4,316 5,084 4,677 
715 340 897 1,163 2,543 2,826 2,352 
495 175 543 450 1,108 1,273: 1,307 
380 105 410 507 642 638 505 
1,890 649 3,277 3,408 6,049 6,868 5,302 

22,643 10,461 22,092 34,218 48,359 49,191 45,047. 

2,850 1,250 2,739 . 3,744 6,523 6,176 4,978 

21 130 1,779 3,726 4,245 4,082 4,022 
535 352 658 1,121 1,494 1,640 1,644 
8,600 4,743 8,219 12,364 16,958 17,084 15,304 
704 334 750 866 1,625 1,575 1,437 
859 526 1,290 1,826 2,390 2,243 2,084 
9,074 3,126 6,657 10,571 15,124 16,391 15,578 

37,814 16,550 43,440 59,799 93,054 100,263 90,114 
7,827 2,548 11,971 10,787 22,322 25532 21,236 

29,987 14,002 31,469 © 49,012 += 70,732 ~Ss74,731 ~—«6 8,878 


Chain Stores vs. Independent Stores’ 
(in millions of dollars) 


1929 1933 1941 1944 1946 1948 1949 1950 


at) Chain store & mail order..... 10,412 6,618 12,434 15,486 21,111 27,892 27,088 29,079 

~ Andependent................ 38,047. 17,879 43,056 53,337 79,187 102,150 101,096 111,169 

er Total SaleSac co... i ce0es oe 48,459 24,517 55,490 68,823 100,298 130,142 128184 140,248 | 
Chains as percent of total..... 21.5 27.0 22.4 22.5 21.0 21.4 « 21.1 20.7 


* First 5 months, not adjusted for seasonal variation, preliminary. 


m Monthly Average 
* Railroad Carloadings 
(in thousands of cars) 
Source: Association of American Railroads. 


DOMESTIC AIRLINES’ TRAFFIC — 


Lo Miles (MILLIONS) 


Less-than- 
Coal, coke Grain & carload 

zy & ore products merchandise 
Bi 1,095 154 751 
f 962 192 1,099 
: 1,001 200 1,100 
A 482 138 756 
| 676 162 . 653 
a : 913 169 670 
5 1,008 181 465 
ae 1,001 222 423 
1,043 . 213 459 
: 955 228 461 
te 882 208 528 
Ki 1,039 227 506. 
Ke 1,044 209 464 
‘ 751 216 382 
ws 875 205 359 
, 812 204 330 


SOURCE: CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADAINISTRATION 


can -* Includes forest products, livestock & miscellaneous 
- group not listed separately. ft First five months. 


Py. Class I Steam Railways* 
. 3] Source; Association of American Railroads and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


1920 1930 1940 1948 Ss. 

Ay, first-track mileage operated...............+.- 234,668 242,158 232,749 226,903 226,546 
Passengers carried (thousands),.........-........ 1,234,862 703,598 452,921 642,781 554, 430 466,7 
Passenger revenue (thousand dollars)............. 1,286,613 728,488 416,897 964,303 860,744 ee 813.0 
Average journey per passenger (miles)............ 37.94 ~° 38.11 52.46 64.1 63.3 
Total tons revenue freight carried (thousands)...... 2,259,983 2,063,078 1,843,290 2,847,897 2,303,080 2,587 
Freight revenue (thousand dollars)...............- 4,328,298 4,083,242 3,537,150 7,976,285 7,048,240 7,817.2 
Operating revenues (thousand dollars)............ 6,178,439. 5,281,197 4,296,601 9,671,722 8,580,142 — 9 ' 

_ Operating expenses (thousand dollars)............ 5,827,591 3,930,929 3,089,417 7,472,035 6, 891,819 ue 058, 
Net railways operating income (thousand dollars)... 17,227 868,879 682,134 1,002,011 686,437 
_ Net capitalization (million dollars)................ 16,994 19,066 17,639 15,467 15,609 
Average number of employees (all carriers)........ 2,022,832 1,487,839 1,026,848 1,326,597 1,191,444 iz 

as rotal: compensation per year (thousand dollars) .. 3,681,801 2,550,789 1,964,125 4,768,828 4,419,433 i 
Roa ads under receivership and trusteeshipt......... 61 30 103 46 eis 

Ailes of roads under rec. and trusteeshipf......... 16,290 9,486 75,270 13,859 13, see eae 

_ Number of locomotive units—Dec. 31.............. 64,746 56,582 41,721 41,851 40, 691 ye 

Nur nber of freight-train cars—Dec. 31............. 2,350,707 2,395,741 1,675,080 1,783,363 1,777, (661 ee 

mber of pass.-train cars—Dec. Cl ae weet 2 53,501 §2,139 37.817... £39; 142i6 37, 7 43) 


“WHAT SERVICES CONTRIBUTE i 

anufacturing and agriculture can grow steadily more efficient only Decaase they : 
e advantage of various types of business, professional and scientific services. For 
ample, mass production would be impossible without modern accounting systems; and 


, ‘ge-scale agriculture could hardly exist without scientific crop and weather services. a 


Personal services are the remaining stronghold of small, individual enterprise. The 


ervice industries are the only ones where small business produces half the total output. x 


hh growing consumer acceptance, these trades promise to offer a continued incentive 
independent, small ventures. 


ut there are big as well as small businesses among the service industries. Financing 
the nation’s business and much of its government is made possible by the highly 
anized financial services. Insurance is another field where big as well as small firms 
our steadily increasing demand for all forms of protection. 


through ownership of stocks, bonds, life insurance and savings accounts we all con- 

ute and have a stake in this financing of our complex economic machinery. Contrary 

he steady advance of almost all other indices, however, stock and bond yields to 
the investor have declined steadily throughout the war and have only in recent years 
begun to stabilize. 


Number of Service Establishments and Places of Amusement, 1939 and_1948. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


No. of establishments No. of establishments 
1939 1948 Kind of business 1939 1943 


Electrical repair shops i 19,440 
91,993 Jewelry, watch, clock repair ; 12,750 
2,591 Leather goods repair 560 
1,305 Locksmiths and gunsmiths 1,518 
74,497 Musical instrument repair 789 


25,534 Radio repair 12,558 : 


510 Refrigerator repair 2,531 
384 Saw, knife and tool sharpening and 
18,675 i 1,304 
2,334 Sewing machine repair 488 
1,426 Stove repair 207 
19,182 Taxidermists 211 
1,176 Tool repair : 1,304 
14,712 Typewriter repair 638 
1,517 Upholstery, furniture 10,297 
44,151 Welding shops 3,536, 
2,962 .| OTHER SERVICES: 


3,279 ~ 13,521 25,919 

670 | AMUSEMENT PLACES: 

672 Amusement devices... = 1,604 
1,302 Amusement parks 368 
2.652 Bands, orchestras, entertainers 2,026 

; Bathing beaches (not municipal). . Ws 26K 

Bicycle rentals 

Billiard and pool parlors 
Boat and canoe rental 
Bowling alleys 

Clubs, baseball. 

Clubs, football 

Dance halls, studios, schools 
Race tracks, automobile 
Race tracks, dog 

Race tracks, horse 


Swimming pools (not municipal)... . 
Theaters, motion pictures 

Theaters and theatrical producers, . . 
NOTE: n.a,—not available. 


x 
Tad 


27,987 29,650 


Hotels 
Source: Horwath & Horwath. 


Percent Average sale Restaurant 
A, ofrooms per occupied sales 
Year occupied room ($) (1929 = 100) 
Bee a0 ere 70 4.04 100 
“1s a aia 51 2.88 gn 49. 
ELS aaa 62 3.31 90 
| ae Gee Vic 4.06 200 
CUTS RES a ia $0 4.77 230 
PAB Ns ed ce 86 5.27 228 
Bete Peat. 82 CY Verte wee a 
BE... es:.. nel 5.71 223 
oc) hr "Asicians 80 6.04 236 h 


*First 6 months. 


New York Stock Exchange Sales 


paenuree: Commercial & Financial Chronicle, New York ~ 


Stock Exchange. 


Bonds, par val. (millions of dollars) 


State, 
munic- 


millions U.S. 


Corpo- | govern- | ipal, 
foreign 


Total rate ment 


1949... 
1950....... 
19511. 275 | (5392 | 4803 2 | 575 


= 


1Jan. 1-July 31. 2 Includes International Bank. 
eerod and industrial. ‘Less than 1. ®* Foreign 


4 


Cost of Advertising Facilities 
Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 


Monthly Radio Magazine 
average (in thousands of dollars) 
I CER) ome ney rab 2,626 8,155 
EE Se Renae 0 3 6,926 12,587 
MS Fs Re Wis igia: statere aloha ete 8,841 15,007 
LGA eer cisceeis cosine on od ce eee 15,896 25,531 
TGA Titer teats ch siacicds vasa ee 15,910 37,340 
LONG ec atettaletere cracis eicote sae neath 16,583 42,166 
1949. Seoace Baba Nog ccleaner 15,650 41,070 
1950 Reece me attaresenatoeece 15,293 43,675 
Uh) Le SaetricoMGOrHOnAGie ene 15,915 47,031 


* Average firat_6 months, preliminary. ; os 


Stock Prices per Share* 
Dow-Jones & Co., Inc. Averages 


(in dollars) 
Publio 
Total Industrials utilities Railroads . 
Year (65) - (30) (15) (20) 4 
1929 125.43 311.24 104.48 159.66 
26.82 64.57 26.89 27.46 
58.08 166.36 28.17 49.51 — 
48.01 142.66 24.43 30.01 — 
41.22 + 121.82 18.02 28.36 
36.04 107.20 12.63 26.38 
46.39 134.81 19.82 33.71 
63.72 169.82 32.15 56.56 
63.31 177.58 35.06 48.14 
66.32 179.95 34.03 56.73 
64.37 179.48 36.44 47.77 | 
77.69 215.47 41.20 60.72 
L951. Seno 92.35 250.72 42.53 82.47 


* Averages of daily closings. va 
+ First 6 months. 


138 "40 "42 "44 46 


"34 '36 


Advertising Media; 195i = 21 6° “ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
Source: Printers’ Ink. 1935-39 = 100 


; / 
Volume i i ¥q 
(in millions . [P| | 
ee EET ee 
,063.. 36.3 7 Gi 4 
ee CUAL 
549  . 9.0 Bis 
ama A UNEEDZO 00/000 | 
251.1 44 yy TTT TT ty 
142.5 25 va Baeape 4 suai 


21.2 4 
185.0 3:3 


1,043.1 18.3 a 1935 °36 '37 '38 ‘39 "40 ‘41 °42 '43 “44 ‘45 °46 ‘47 ‘48 49 ‘SO ‘ST i 2 


§,691.3 1090.0 SOURCE: PRINTERS INK © First 5 months average for 1951 


Stock and Bond Yields—Percent 


Bonds Stocks 


Corporate (Moody's Inves- Common (Moody’s Inves- 
tors’ Service) tors’ Service) 


Preferred 

ard and (Standard: 
Poor’s and Poor’s Indus- | Rail- 
Corp.) Corp.) Total | trial | road 
(15) (200)¢ | (125) | (25) 


4.038 | 64 


15 years and over. t Includes 15 banks and 10 insurance stocks. ¢ Average of first 6 months. 
“Aug.-Sept. based on 14 stocks; from Oct., 1948 based on 11 stocks. 


Note: hata in parentheses Fopeenent number of issues, 


1 Reserve System, All Member Banks, Principal Assets and Liabilities* 


(all money figures in millions of dollars) 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1949 


23,870. 12,175. 15,321 22,775 36,230 
4,125 12,268 15,823 78,338 56,883 
6,864 5,541 5,982 6,070 8,414 

37,029 38,454 = 56,430 §=—-129,670 +=: 123,885 

18,796 21,056 33,829 91,820 . 82,628 

13,012 = 10,041 ~=—-:12,178 24,210 29,160 
6,593 5,145 5,698 7,589 9,174 
8,052 6,387 6,486 6,884 6,892 


ar. + Asof June 27. + Includes interbank deposits, domestic and for 8. ernme 
mi deposits, po! eign, acre 8 Governmen 


Bank Debits: to Deposit Accounts (except interbank)* — 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source: Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System. 7 ; i 7 


lI ae ... 935,030 SAG Sk conte 944,811 194927 hc. Syseee 1,101,873 


_:1929 ASAD. ieee ... 491,649 

. PAB Z OO rare ct 322,365 GAS heh ee, 715,782 DOAN ase vee 1,005,568 T95O penne 1,256,428 — 
i Bia siete ss 389,677 OAD ae elects 884,303 NAS retrace aye 1,116,936 IOS) Te emceee 585,242, 

ae SS FSEnT yn nnEn Dn nnnRnEnnnnrrneeneeneniemereeeeeeneeeememeee eee 


Includes 141 leading cities. 
+ First 5 months. ie 


Money and Interest Rates 
, (Per cent per annum) 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


Open market rate in New York City Commercial loan rates 
z Prime com- Prime Call 7 other 
mercial pa- bankers’ loans, northern 11 southern | 
a per, 4 to acceptances, renewal New York & eastern & western 
y Year 6 months* 90 days* ratef City cities I 
a 5.85 5.03 7.61 5.76 5.82 
2 ee 2.73 1.28 2.05 4.20 4.81 
BSS Sees, 1.73 63 1.16 3.43 4.46 
BBLS. ess... 1.02 25 1.00 2.45 371 
aa 16 13 56 1.76 3.39 
- 1937 Bee Ris 94 43 1.00 1.73 2.88 
MIGSB 5... ss. 81 AA 1.00 1.69 : 2.75 
SE oe 59 AA 1.00 2.07 2.87 
BIGIO) oo ace. 56 an Aa. 1.00 2.04 2.56 
a 54 Moe -1.00 1.97 2.55 
BN osc ac 66 MA 1.00 2.07 2.58 
a 69 AA 1.00 2.30 2.80 3.13 
TOME... 73 AA 1.00 2.11 2.68 eine 3.02 
a 15 AA 1.00 1.99 2.51 273 
OMG...) 81 61 1.16 1.82 2.43 
BIOs... , 1.03 87 1.38 1.81 2.33 
MIOAS Ao... 3... 1.44 111 1.55 2.22 2.57. _ -2S5eae 
BIOS... 1.48 1.12 1.63 2.37 27 3.10 
] E 1.45 1.15 1.63 2.36 2.68 . |. 93195 
2.08 1.57 2.07 2.76 3.03 


2 Mind Prevailing rate. + New York Stock Exchange; average of daily quotations. ?¢ First six months. ~ 


! _ Assets and Liabilities, Active 


Banks in U. S., Dec. 31, 1950 


(in millions of dollars except no. of banks) 
Source: U.S. Treasury Department. 


“CASH INCOME AND OUTGO 
OF TREASURY 


Mutual 
All Commercial sayings 
banks banks* banks 


Number of banks....... 14,666 14,137 529 
Loans and discounts....} 60,711 52,574 8,137 
—Investments............ 88,005 74,796 13,209 
Cash and balances with 
Br iDantksir ss, c. 2+ 41,236 49,439 797 
ih CBC AT ee 192,241 169,856 22,385 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


ona pgee 13,916 11,569 2,247 
quenehaes 176,120 156,089 20,031 
118,794 118,773 21 
aatte oir 57,326 © 37,316 20,010 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946. 
FISCAL YEAR i 


Insurance Premiums and Losses 
i (in thousands of dollars) 
Source: The Spectator, Philadelphia, Pa., and National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Type 1939 1943 1045 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


asualty, surety, and mis- ‘3 
__ cellaneous companies j : ; = 
Net premiums written. ..} 1,191,838 1,703,797 1,631,649 2,011,262 +. 2,591,065 3,071,838 6,222,861t 6,813,660$ 
Losses paidt........... 484,343 659,365 799,193 1,006,954 1,208,360 1,425,594 2,435,651f 2,785,712$ 
and marine insurance 5 : ra 
usiness* 
premiums written...} 907,003 1,334,491 1,555,935. 2,042,435 2,453,421 2,740,726 § 


es paidt......... .| 404,800 560,175 748,664 896,153 1,064,316 1,195,472 § 
| fire losses in United | ; : Z 
tates. ... porseeseees 313,499 380,235 455,329 561,487 692,635 711,114 667,536 688,460 


»*U.S. and ee territories and possessions. + Includes adjustment expenses. {+ Aggregate of 922 insurance — 
anies excluding life insurance. § Included in above figures. 


_Insurance—Financial Condition Life Insurance in Force in U.S. 
d Policy Accounts of U. S. Com-. 
y q panies (millions of dollars) 


: Source: Spectator Yearbook and Institute of 
(in millions of dollars) ; Pte Lannea 
jource: Spectator Yearbook and Institute of - 
Ackmern Life Insurance, 


Year Ordinary | Group | Industrial} Total a 
Assets ~ ee ie |e ag 


_ | (admitted) Total Premium Payment to | 1910....... Heyes abe ae, 2977. | 14772 om 
se oe nce, | policy elders soigi eck 16,655 100 | 4,274 | 21,029 

453 81 ta 56 Lae S eters 52,910 | 4,247 | 12,318 | 69,475 
771 197 158 90 1929....... 75,726 9,011 17,349 | 102,086 
oe oa 2 ne 1930..:....| 78,622 | 9,828 | 17,963 | 106,413 
7,320 1,764 1,385 745 1933:jacee 70,892 8,724 | 16,630 96,246 
17,482 «= 4,337 ~Ss«3,350 1,962 1935 sess 70,710 | 10,283 | 17,471 | 98,464 
20,754 4,653 3,504 3,087 1940....... 79,424 | 15,244 | 20,866 | 115,534 
aoe ae aah oa 1985 101,925 | 22,373 | 27,677 | 151,975 
44,797 7,674 5,249. 2,667 1946....... 113,360 | 27,703 | 29,306 | 170,369 
Je en oe ae 1M. 123,022 | 32,795 | 30,406 | 186,223 
85512 9751 7.275 3237 19487 cesin 132,052 | 38,382 | 30,827 | 201,261 
59,630 10,376 7,635 3,478 1949 ee ee 139,576 42,207 31,983 213/766 ene 


63,984 11,250 8,268 3,731 1950....... 149,800 50,910 33,337 234,047 


WHAT GOVERNMENT DOES AND COSTS be 


ince the Civil War, the role of government in the American economy has been 
y expanding. While probably more citizens have opposed this trend in the United 
han in any other major nation, it has persisted. In the last two decades, first 
and then war and its dislocations, have sharply accelerated the momentum ~ 
such government intervention. : ig 
Although many Americans have disliked and distrusted big government, federal power 
n steadily since the Civil War. It seems inevitable that the government will — 
to accept an increasingly important role in the economy. a 
ar budgets have been higher than those in any pre-war period. In the peace- 
budget for 1949-50, half the government’s expenses were concerned with our na-— 
nd international defense needs. The outbreak of the Korean war and the new | 
ent effort starting in 1950 mean an even heavier military burden on the budget. 
7 to distribute the remaining billions among tax relief, debt reductions and social — 
will continue to be a major problem. we 
deral government has become so. large, and its dctivities so numerous, that v 
y to overlook the many services performed at the state and local government 
- Nevertheless, in 1950 state and local expenditures amounted to $13.2 billion, C 
re than 21 per cent of total government outlay. ‘ re 
e costs of running the more than 155,000 goyernment wnits in the nation are im. 
he variety of uses to which the billions of dollars raised in taxes or by bor 
put is bewildering. This section spreads the central facts and figures before 
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Summary of Internal R venue Collections 
Gn millions of dollars) : 


Soutoes ‘U.S. Treasury Department. 


1939 -1941 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


7,352 22,369 40,120 43,800 40,672 39,108 41,865 40,463 38,957 
2,053 9,669 14,767 16,028 12,553 9,676 10,174 11,554 10,854 
2,344 4,448 19,999 20,813 20,405 21,367 23,379 20,528 19,798 


_Insur 2,105 4,158 19,551 20,342 19,942 20,802 22,611 19,739 19,027 25,808 
ployment insurance...... 101 156 - 183 186 179 186 226 223 237 
ad retirement 138 211 265 285 284 548 


2.955") '4.571--) 5,353 
tal 167 329 381 352 
te and. gift taxes -407 447 511 677 
cholic beverage taxes S20 seo} 1,618 2, 2,526 
698 988 1,166 
39 51 88 


1415 1, ; 2,221 
1,490 1, : 1,753 


a Revenues and Expenditures _ _ Functional Distribution of State _ 


(in millions of dollars) Employment and Payroll: 
urce: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. April, 1951 


Source; U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Himployees | Pay roll Py 
Gin ‘1np 


local aes Function thousands) | millions) 


s to trust funds and state 


18 
34 


37 
af 
yee Tax Revenues 318 


{in millions of dollars) Highways 169 
ynference Board; Bureau of the Census Health. . 


Hospitals and institutions for the 

handicapped 
_ Waterways and other nonhighway 

transportation 

Natural resources 

Employment security 

State liquor stores 

All other 


a ‘The outbreak of war in Korea found us with practically full employment. Contrary to 
our position at the beginning of World War II, there was practically no pool of unem- 
ployed, and there were much smaller reserves of employable women, aged persons, and 


handicapped workers. Manpower is a big problem in the new mobilization effort. oe 
Employment and Unemployment (in millions of persons) “fe 
Sources: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Bureau of the Census, and U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, — 


Note: Data prior to 1940 estimated by Research Institute of America from various Government sources. ry 
if 


ag Activity 1929 1932 1941 1943 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 19511 
Total employment..........0......0000. 46.7 37.9 504 54.5 528 55.2 58.0 59.4 58.7 60.0 598 
_Non-agricultural employment............. 36.8 263 413 454 442 469 498 51.4 50.7 525 


Memlanufacturing, ..... 0c. ccs ee en eceece’s 10.5 68-130 17.4 152 145 152 15.3 14.2, 149 
Durable goodss.2y5 0.05 cecceecaey- ae a trata 2.0 We 210 /5) 229 <6, 3) a6. Saup 8-988 Os 3, nT 8.0 
ore Nondurable goods.................. S66) = 2cdd! 7 hat WOLF ER i SG eriih hy 6.9 5 
BMD Better ject a.cet,3 set s.ne sess sh cit ~ 98! a) og 9 8 9 9010 9 9 
BMCORSUOCHON  . os055 505 caraje wie sige sieitaie's pe at Wil DES ap ene a I A Sarr). 4 7192 2.3 
~’ Transportation and public utilities... ... SS 28s S32 p04 3,0te 5-9) wa 40 a ee Ara) 4.0 
TEC. cep SBC S RERTO tee At eee ae C4 ee 4:9) See 1:18 os alin © 19:0 9:2) Onno 9.5 
MRL AUN crete siaseza ssaisyardielajcle elu cucvessiaie lelarele Set iat etic. Ln Up a IC TAD GR oh) EY) 7.0 
MMMMANVHGIESAIO cia ctic ccieicisbiesiesiereisis oe vss site, ew aeeee 16°: 21.8% 2.0— 2:45 62:5, eae? Spee 
Re seh sce se TG PSY CL SA TAS Ce Cielo ends 1.8 
SUNT? J. 0d BRS eS pene eee ene SE ee ee 3:6 3:82 23:9) ad Ae eer Ae ea 48 
MEGOVOINMEONt, 2.22... -e ccc cc eases ccs Oil 3-24. Gis 6.0) 5.6.0 eo Ono: OES 5.9 
Other, self-employed, domestic........ i BE), a 5.1 S442 52" 6 :Ge eel ee a 8.4 
Agricultural employment...............-. 9:9" 196) 9:1. 91s 8.6 8:3 8:2 8.0 meee slU 75 
MEDGMIDIOYMENtE. 20 3+ cused neces sas ones PA) VTP Ea Gl LU) 0.2.3 eat 2i2 5 Saeed 0 ec amen ed 
MB DUCIWOGKSS <2) crsicieien ics ve tee maisiee ces MEK 2 1:9 @) Tsai, adi) Cee ee Mee 
Total civilian labor force................. 48:7, 50.6, 55.977 55.5 = 53.9" 57:5" 60:20 G14 G2 :eeooen 
PRAITEOICES oo ccc oc 0G < oeeiview neiece os 3 uy SSS 11.3 803:3, el ee eee 1.59 
S(O Efe 6° (0) 01 ee 49.0 50.9 57.4 644 65.2 60.8 61.6 627 636 64.6 3) 


‘¢ 


1 Average of first 5 months not adjusted for seasonal variation. 2 Negligible. % Beginning January, 1951, data on 
Armed Forces and total labor force not available. 3 } a. 


‘Minutes of Working Time Required for Purchase Per Pound of Selected Food ; 


70 Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


ie United Great 
ca States Chile France | Germany | Britain Italy Sweden f 
“e Food Mar. 1950 | Dec. 1949 | Apr. 1950 | May 1950 | Apr. 1950 } Apr. 1950 Feb. 1950 Apr. 
Tour; wheat:;....2.........) 4 13 17 11 7 17 7 
Pastes (spaghetti, macaroni). . 9 Bek 30 OMe 18 23 
Fea aS eecissie codec « 7 16 35 ee 17 18 
eG G0 Bobet OF Ceres 6 141 9 10 6 15 102 
Bae os eaecast 28 ; Ma 118 39 
Oe GRDAECE Ee Aes 29 a0 90 88 , 1208 49 
SB OSHE CEOUGTEE ARE 30 ‘784 146 oo 55 
COOL dec oc keeEr noone 18 . ee 395 
» COSC DREGE CR BSE SEES 19 386 29 66 18 
fic (RON POSUERE oe 31 167 169 129 37 183 60 
Bea «Siew Veni c sithe acaes> 22 96 164 Ss 18 133 28 
Lia aeteete win stants aise 8 22 20 16 15 23 8 
20d SS > OO ISO pee eee 22 105 96 105 66 102 54 
SG Oe ee 5» 24 22 19 
MRT tee acs’ te « 30a 3 15 10 4 
OSs Ue eae saeie's 2 2 6 9 4 3 8 3 
Bao ee « 6 178 34 ie? 18 208 
Wea ais ele» ace Sines 33 Aye 159 631 _ 66 243 84 
Baie aictore ai cats slvteres« 54 198 ee Rate 77 ae 
BS so cig 7 108 71 airs 22 66 
4 13 25 26 9 43 


ch bread. 2Average. * Average all pork. ‘Lamb average. *Hen. ®Cod, salted. ’ Herring. 
ont art. Dozen. U.8. working time, 7 minutes. 


"AVERAGE INCOME OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL - 
WORKERS, UNITED STATES, 1910-50 


INDEX NUMBERS (1910-14 = 100) 


* Annual earnings of factory, railroad and ‘mining 
workers divided by average employment 


Average income of 
persons engaged Average income of 
in agriculture employed industrial 


1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 6 
Source: U. S. Dep't. of Agriculture 


Average Earnings and Hours Worked Per Week 
in Manufacturing Industries 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, 


1939 1945 1947 1949 1950 _ 19512 


Earn- Hours|Earn- Hours |Earn- Hours |Earn- Hours|Harn- Hours |Earn- 


Hours 


ings worked| ings worked| ings worked] ings worked| ings worked| ings worked — 


$24.23 37.7 | $45.08 43.4 | $54.14 40.1} $54.92 39.2 | $59.33 

ble goo 26.90 38.0 | 49.81 44.1 | 57.11 40.5) 58.03 39.5 | 63.32 
mar ry metal industries na. f.a. na. ma, | 61.03 40.1 | 60.78 38.3 | 67.24 
aor steel foundries. . na. n.a. Ma. na.) 58.45 40.7 | 55.09 37.2 | 65.32 
pee eopndiies na. .a. na. ma.}| 59.96 40.0 | 60.92 39.0 | 67.65 

d na. na. na. n.a.| 56.68 40.6 | 57.82 39.6 | 63.42 

na. 1a. na. na} 56.07 40.9 | 54.54 386) 61.31 

na. na. na. na.| 54.26 40.4 | 56.28 39.3} 62.65 

na. na. Ma. na. | 58.17 41.2 | 59.90 40.5 | 63.29 

r 27.50 38. 47.15 44.1 | 55.66 40.1} 56.96 39.5} 60.83 
except electrical...| 29.27 39. 53.02 45.8 | 60.52 41.2 | 60.44 39.5} 67.21 

tion equipments... .| 30.51 4 56.10 43.7 | 61.58 39.0 | 64.95 39.2} 71.18 

S. “\e2or ; 51.99 41.3} 61.86 38.4 | 65.97 38.9 | 73.25 

and wood products... fa. a. na. ma, | 51.38 41.5 | 51.72 40.6 | 55.31 
apne fa. Ma. na. oma.| 48.99 41.1 | 49.48 40.1 | 53.67 
24.30 Hf 40.60 43.1 | 53.46 40.9 | 54.45 39.8 | 59.20 

22.11 4 38.87 42.4 | 50.61 39.6} 51.42 38.8) 54.71 

17.09 36. 31.56 41.1 | 45.59 39.2 | 44.83 37.7] 48.95 

silk, synthetic fibers! | 14.47 36.7 | 28.62 41.3] 44.36 39.4 | 42.89 37.2} 48.00 
aa worsted goods..| 19.50 i 36.81 41.6 | 52.45 -l'|* 51.19 38.9 | 54.01 


32.15 36.9 | 42.79 36. 41.89 35.8 | 43.68 
35.58 41.1) 41.66 37. 41.61 36.6 | 44.56 
40.10 44.9 | 51.87 42) 53.58 41.5 | 56.07 
32.27 41.7 | 36.50 38. 37.25 37.1} 41.08 
41.11 45.9 | 55.25 42. 55.96 41.7 | 61.14 
47.93 41.4] 66.73 39. 70.28 38.7 | 72.98 
44.66 44.5 | 56.23 41. 58.63 41.0 
56.71 46.2 | 69.23 40. 72.36 40.4 
50.28 44.0 | 56.78 39, 57.79 38.3 


oder earnings a 1919 = ot it 1929 = $26.40, 1932 = $17.86. Average hours wor! ; 
1919 = 47.8, 1929 = 45.7, 1932-= 38.2, 2 Average of first four months. _ 4 Vigures for 193 

haven eat {Figures for 19239 aaa 1945 are for cotton goods only. NOTE: Data prior to 
‘omparable: nartially estimated by Research Institte. Designation n.a, means not available: 3 


41.0 — 
41.7 
41.6 


— 


aides : roe 
ae ea , \¢ i : « 
. S. Labor Force, 1940 (in thousands) Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers....... 
Source: U.S, Department of Commerce. Catponters: <.. igieteccaen cowas oosncceees é . 
BAifoccupations: 036.4... cccccsone.s Fofgiewaralora aie 52,020 Electricians\/actrecsctmesscitccslen see nonceee 227 
Professional and semiprofessional workers....... 3,558 Foremen, not elsewhere classified S76 
iy Actors and actresses... i. occ. cssacsse essen. 19 _ Machinists, millwrights, and tool makers....... 662 
Architects pment aoa eer eae eee Oe 22 Mechanics and repairmen........... scieiduc ves 0 04a 
Artists and art teachers................ sielsiare 62 Painters, paperhangers, and glaziers.......... 480 
Authors, editors, and reporters............... 78 Operatives and kindred workers.......... sien ote sth) Ad an 
_ Chemists, assayers, and metallurgists......... 60 Domestic service workers..........sssseeeee Dey reer 
_ ALES UTS ae eae net 140 Protective service workers...... 715 
College presidents, professors, and instructors. . 76 Guards & watchmen.......... Ae 236 
PORHEEE 5 chUSCaRe Ane Se eee 71 Firemen, fire department.......... vee oeaae 79 
EMSINEOTS ert: Scics cite scis ene cic cls eciegis vies 262 Policemen, sheriffs, and marshals............. V7 
Baviyers andiudges: 0. cc. oss se scdes ons 180 Service workers, except domestic and protective.. 3,116 
_- Musicians and music teachers.........:...... 162 Barbers, beauticians,-and manicurists......... 440 
PeemE SLCUPAUNS ccicta mins cclvcieaineiicegjanciererecess oe 6 |-  Charwomen, janitors, and porters............. 
RBAALGIACIStS te tein es C ASE «cena Ret aa htees 83 Waiters and bartenders..............sesseeee 
Physicians and surgeons........- s Jeanna eee 166) 31, ™ Cooks, except familys: «5. ce aeeietigneeeeee 
Social and welfare workers.................05 75 Elevator operators, ©. .)....:.....000 ce seueeerien ‘ 
Teachers, not elsewhere classified............. 1,076 Practical nurses & midwives...........ss00 . 109) sae 
Trained nurses and student nurses............ 371 Boarding house keepers...........+++cse000. 112 
MaVetatinarianiser: ee ack n fasyes ebch 11 Farm laborers and foremen..............0.060. 3,531 
Ribhaniansweeme tyes vr eh nee soe Uae te v 39 Laborers, excl. farm and mine...............00 4,612 — 
¥ Dancers, showmen, and athletes.............. 54 = 
5 “eae and draftsmen........... cts te Age of Persons in the Labor Force a 
BEBGIFODFACtOlS yocccine'sisiage sie ovat fehe eae alese 11 Source: U. Eon 2 Commerce. 
BC DIOMIGILIS(S Ya ctececaesreie ei tie.e oye stele s.o/s osjeiecore 10 
eowenhets We SER Gro, SB stool btelehed wissareratetarala 38 1940* 1951+ 
; ‘adio and wireless operators...............0 12 ; } — 
Mee Rligious WOrkeIS... 25... 6ccccsssecee. ecese 35 oe Male % Female: 4 Male 6a 
| Surveyors.....,.. fees aatoye a teloenieiaecdcete tae 16 ¥ 
Lab. technicians & assistants................. g7 | Mtl... 2619 7 1,395 11 3582 8 2345 12 
Farmers and farm managers......... RA tae §,303 20 to 24.... 5,035 12 2,688 21 3,939 9. 21g 14 
A Pro ; : 25 to 44.... 18,817 47 6,107 47 20,154 45 8462 43 
__ Proprietors, managers, and officials, excl. farms... 3,854 oy 
Mpostmasters’ a 5 - 45 to 64.... 11,954 29 2,550 19 14,112 32 5,398 28 
% , and misc. gov't officials............ 240 Over 65 13859 5 275 2 2531 6 546 3 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers............. CHa dir MAE Aeon Ee J ; ‘Si ra 
__. Bookkeepers, accountants, and cashiers....... 931 lanai 
___ Stenographers, typists, and secretaries........ 1,175 Total..,... 40,284 100 13,015 100 44,316 100 19,467 1¢ 0 
____ Insurance agents and brokers................ 249 * Week of March 24. at 
iz: ‘Traveling salesmen and sales agents...:...... 633 t+ Week of June 3. a 
ov Work Injuries in Industry (in thousands) a 
we Sources below: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Industry 
Manufacturing 
Trade—Wholesale and retail..... 


NDUCHULINEHG Senay cicsers fisress esp gin « 4 21 19 28 27 
IODASULLCHOMs since cvsare e's v0 284 500 100 152 193 183 
eREO AUS Poole Sect ce e's slacie 38 48 92 72 63 
Miscellaneous transportation..... 28 130 135 135 133 126 
‘Mining and quarrying........... 103 97 92 93 87 
Services, govt. and misc......... 232 368 419 382 ‘360 368 
PABEICHLIRUCG otc sjrrsiciee cie'c. sieenv oe 265 270 312 298 340 340 
Se Allinidustries. -~........... 1,407 2,180 2,230 2,059 2,019 1,870 
* Preliminary. 


: Labor Turnover in Manufacturing Establishments 
an (Monthly Average Rate Per 100 Employees) 


1932 | 1933 | 1937 | 1941 | 1943 | 1945 | 1947 | 1948 


1929* 


erage for 7 1m nths, June-December. + First 5 months’ average. i 
clades separations Caused by death, Satascsient disability, retirement on pension, and extended leave. — 
mber 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy are included. Prior to January 1940, misce 
3 were combined with data for quits. 


Strikes and Lockouts > es 
ay Strikes Workers - Man-days : Percentage of © 
Ce oe and __ involved" idle total strikes 

y lockouts Number Number Major issues 1947 1948 1949 1 
Number Ca (thousands) | Wages and hours.............. 46.3 50.8 46.6 


‘Why Strikes? 


Boe tes son's s es 695 258. n.a. Union organization, wages and 
Et at PEs BAY 373 na. HOWRST OH esos 15.19.4760 
Maisie ies 1,255 » 407 n.a. Union organization............ 172 O13 4S tS 7. 
Deeeicabiaines 1,839 568 - 1a. Recognition... soe EEE pests by 
Bega bis vols 2,186 302 n.a. Strengthening bargaining po- 
Bikes Ree ie 1093 ee Na: n.a. sitlon Faliincenes Coticee a, A 
Beater » 4,450 5 1,227 Seat e-F Closed or union shop........ PANE a) 
i 6 EE 3,630 4,160 na. Discrimination.............. 12S 
See 3,411 146355. n.a. Other aisyees eos es eaten 9 aI) 
Beis iets a 2,385 1,099 na. Other working conditions....... 18.8 21.5 
cw eee 1,112 1,613 na. Job-security: case ae 951010, 
Shee 1,553 757 n.a. «| | Shopconditions and policies.. 7.4 9.7 
2 1,249 655 n.a. Workload sinceais ensecie« omersye 10-13 
ees 1,301 428 na. Othets2 its aes 3 A 
Reis 1,035 330 n.a, Interunion or intraunion matters 43 3.8 
eee ad OF 330 26,219 Sympathy seen teeea es Tilspek3 
De 604 314 12,632 Union rivalry or factionalism.. 1.5 14 
ements a, 921 289 §,352 Jurisdiction.............06.. 16 61.0 
naan eae hs 637, 183 3,317 Other sedi ecaeas 8 sacrcey Jl Jl 
Beicte ee 810 342 6,893 Not reported icecinacccastis a cosas BS | : 
oD 841 324 10,502 Alliissues [cc stn. as chan 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1,695 1,168 16,872 : 
1,856 1,467 19,592 . j 
ae 2 014 1,117 15,456 Termination of Strikes in 1950 
2,172 789 13,902 : 
oad : so 28,425 ; Waker 
2,772 ‘ 88 9,148 Strikes involved 
Raa tre sey 2,613 1,171 17,812 ( taut ak 
See. 2.508 * 577 “6,701 Ba nate pa 
epee 4288 2,363 23,048 Methods of termination (0) 0 ie é 
SE * aa a ee | Agreement of parties reached: 
ye 1956 2116 3721 Directlyz23.. cc. cereemoenher exes 55.5 34.7 
4.750 3 470 : 38.025 Assisted by impartial chairman... . * 08 =. 0.6 
: 4.985 4.600 116.000 Assisted by government agencies...} 26.0 54.4 
nu 3.693 2170 3 4600 Terminated without formal settlement 15.3 OF 
3.419 1.960 34.100 “| Employers discontinued business Eyes 10 0.1 
Y ; , Not: repattedins sti tas matics scs. es 14 0.5 
3,606 3,030 ‘ 50,500 » Erie 
4,843 2,410 38,800 
2,225 1,050 10,400 


ee available, *¥First six months, preliminary. Sources: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


J Earnings and Hours Worked Per Week in Nonmanufacturing Industries 
Source; U.S. Department of Labor. 


1941 1945 1947 1949 1950 --1951° 


Earn- Hours /Earn- Hours |Earn- Hours |Earn- Hours |Earn-. Hours|Harn- Hours — 
ings worked | ings worked | ings’ worked | ings worked | ings worked] ings worked “ 
30.2 | $63.24 32.1 | $59.71 

32.6 | 70.35 35.0 | 75.86 

40.9 | 65.58 42.2} 73.76 

43.3 | 59.88 44.0] 63.13 

38.5 | 54.38 38.9 | 56.66 

44.7 | 64.19 44.7 | ~64.61 

41.5 | 66.60 41.6} 70.59 41, 
44.9 | 66.90 45.0} 70.50 » 

i R 55 40.7 | 69.36 40.7 | 63.70— 
21.94 42.5 | 28.31 40.3} 40.66 40.3 | 45.93 40.4] 47.63 40.5 | 49.58 « 
16.09 45.6 | 24.53 44.2 | 29.36 45.2 | 32.84 44.2] 33.85 43.9} 34.91 

19.00 43.3) 28.61 43.4| 32.71 42.6 | 34.98 41.5 | 35.47 41.2] 36.83 4 
21.70 43.6 | 32.94 43.3 | 38.30 41.9 | 40.71 41.2 | 41.69 41.2 | 43.57 4 
vanes 35.00 34.7 | 53.86 39.1 | 63.13 37.6 | 70.35 36.7.| 73.73 36.3] 78 


: ected Occupation Groups (1951) Women Workers (in thousands) 


(in thousands) Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 7a 
. Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. WE EEC lst Nad set) age workers, not 
: Oceupation Male | Female Female Total Female workers 
— workers workers as % of total 
Professional & semiprofessional workers,..} 2,987 | 1,784 5,114 28,283 18.1 
Farmers & farm managers............... 3,944 205 7,789 37,271 20.9 
Proprietors, managers, & officials exc. farm | 5,202 | 1,039 8,430 41,236 20.4 
‘Clerical & kindred workers............... 2,643 | 4,931 10,679 48,595 22.0 
Salesmen & saleswomen................. 2,354 | 1,264 14,160 55,640 25.4 as 
Craftsmen, foremen, & kindred workers...] 8,280 | 211 18,700 55,540 33.7) ie 
Operatives & kindred workers............ 8,833 | 3,737 19,030 53,860 35.3 
Domestic service workers..............-. ‘49 | 1,872 16,780 57,520 29.2 
- Service workers, exc. domestic........... 2,377 | 2,143 16,896 60,168 28.1 
_Farm laborers & foremen................ 1,731 608 17,583 61,442 28.6 
Laborers, exc. farm & mine.............. 3,753 97 17,049 62,105 27.5 
18,657 63,099 29.6 
18,737 61,949 30.2 


STotal'employed...................040- 42,154 | 17,890 
- * Average first 5 months. 


WHAT WE EARN AND SPEND—WHAT LIVING COSTS US J 


Ze “Who gets the money?” is a favorite topic for political debate and more violent action. 
This section shows how much different groups in the economy—workers, farmers, pro- 
fessional persons, businessmen—receive of the total national income and how they 
spend it, . “a 

_ Over the long trend the American economy has been characterized by a steady rise in 
the real income of all groups. These increases have been particularly pronounced during 
the war years, as shown by the fact that 51 per cent of all families have incomes ~ 
Of $3,000 or more against 6.3 per cent in 1935-36. Higher production made possible 
‘greater capital investment per wage earner and greater production efficiency has e 
abled us to achieve this steady improvement. Thanks to steadily rising farm pric 
farm income scored the most notable advances during recent years. A 

_ The increase in money incomes, however, does not tell the full story. Along with wag' 
and other earnings, prices too have soared, as they always do in periods of war activity. 

While cost of living had soared more than 86 per cent since 1939, farm prices and raw 

“material costs had more than doubled during the same period. Contrary to the experi- 

ence in previous postwar periods, hopes that the first weakening of prices in the fall of 

1948 would lead to a gradual return to more normal levels were dashed when all indices 
started a new upward climb by mid-1950. Se 
The crucial thing, however, is how each of us fared on the basis of comparing the 

increase in our own income with the higher cost of living. In these terms, higher price 
have only slowec down, not cancelled out our steady progress to greater economic we ly 
being. The greatest relative increase in income went to the farmer, the under-dog of 
yesterday. s 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME OF FAMILIES AND SINGLE CONSUMERS 
Over $5,000 <a be EE fe 


1945 1950 
For 1951 Average first 4 months 
"Production workers in manufacturing industries © 


National Income by Distributive Shares (in millions of dollars) 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


% of a 
Dee oe 
1933 1941 1944 1946 1948 1949 1950 1950. ; 


hee 
“wa 


39,584 103,834 183,838 180,286 223,469 216,716 238,963 100.0" 
29,330 64,280 121,163 117,098 140,166 139,887 153,333 64.2 — 
28,825 61,708 116,924 111,227 134,357 133,432 145,844 61.0 — 
23,660 51,537 83,449 90,577 115,659 113,047 123,593 51.7 
270 =—-:1,862 20,638 += 7,962 3,970 4,248 5101 21 
4,895 8309 12,837 12,688 14,728 16,137 17,150 7.2 © 
~ 605 2,572 ‘4,239. 5871 5,809 6455 7,489 32 | 


133.) 1,983 -2,937 , 3/970 3,042 3,503 4,017 
372 989) 1302 Fe 1901 22,767 «42,952. 713 872 


5,207 16,504 28,997 35,375 39751 33,903 
2,925 9,566 17,156 20,585 22,085 20,903 
le of unincorporated enterprises 3,450 10,210 17,226 22,404 22,480 20,271 23,829 
y valuation adjustment —525 —644 —70 —1,819 —395 632 —1,552 : 
: 2,282 6,938 11,841 14,790 17,666 13,000 13,687 5.7 
2,018 4,322 6495 6620 7,506 7,545 8039 34 


~—1,981 14,615 24,046 18,271 31,711 30,473 36,241 15.2 
162 17,232 24,333 23,464 «33,762 28,336. 41,367 ‘a 
524 7,846 13,525 9,583 13,028 10,989 18593 97 
—362 9,386 = 10,808» -13,881 20,734 17,347 22,774 
2,066 4,465 4680 5808 7,250 7,552 9,169 
Bi —2,428 4921 6128 8073 13,484 9,795 , 
Inventory valuation adjustment —2,143 —2,617 = —287 —5,193 —2,051 : 


A ae 5.010 4113 3,137 2,922 4,335 


Estimated Receipta from Major Farm Marketings 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, 


wy Cotton Feed 
-- and Oil- grains Fruits : : 
- = cotton- Bread | bearing and Vege- and Meat Dairy | Poultry 
; __ Year 1 seed Tobacco | grains crops hay tables nuts animals | products | & eggs 
Steg gaeaaae 2,282 500 1,746 96 1,173 619 642 4,046 1,522 Lbs , 
GSR ee scenes 1,512 279 790 “85 706 710 620 3,016 1,838 1,188 a 
1932. Rierera ie pisvores 461 115 220 31 235 358 327 1,159 986 562. 
2) 627 271 475 112 477 589 443 2,272 1,346 768 
20 1,045 323 756 232 594 730 |- 613 3,246 1,897 1,107 2 . 
OGLE ae 1,497 689 1,328 588 1,194 1,567 1,504 5,720 2,949 2,306 
BONG ES ow). s occ 1,199 898 1,525 610 1,431 1,668 1,479 5,907 3,063 
1947 Rr enieie;s.cc'cs 2,243 1,030 2,789 984 2,286 1,939 1,352 9,319 4,059 
d 1948. RPetefiisialer acca 2,567 945 | 2,704 1,042 2,101 1,989 1,161 9,360 4,441 
1 2,632 904 2,339 846 2,299 1,641 1,013 8,383 3,778 
A950 Bitar aie tials s 2,473 1,064 2,015 923 2,204 1,456 1,342 9,402 3,763 
1951* et door 383 178 265 171 731 487 325 4,399 1,813 


x * First 5 months. 


Number and Expenditures of U. S. Residents Traveling in Europe 
and the Mediterranean Area 1949 and 1950 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


, Average 
Total _ Average length 


r expenditures Number of expenditures of stay 
om” (millions travelers (citizens only) | (citizens only) 
z Country Year of dollars) (thousands) (dollars) _ (days) 

Europe and Mediterranean. . 1949 185.0 250.3 771 63 
1950 225.0 302.0 768 64 

1949 2.5 10.0 250 21 

1950 3.0 23.1 130 12 

1949 5.5 46.8 118 9g 

1950 4.5 47.3 95 ) 

1949 3.5 19.2 182 22 

1950 - 4.0 23.1 S75 18 

1949 48.0 136.5 352 22 

1950 56.0 164.6 340 19 

1949 5.0 2736 181 23 

1950 14.5 73.5 19755 26 

1949 1.0 3.8 263 26 

1950 4.0 10.2 392 61 

1949 5.0 17.5 286 28 

1950 6.0 — 26.0 231 27 

1949 32.0 87.7 365 32 

1950 50.0 136.4 366 35 

1949 6.0 48.2 | 124 yes 

530 6.0 56.0 107 — 10 

1949 5.0 22.8 219 26 

1950 © 4.0 18.4 217 27 

1949 2.5 71 352 14 

1950 2.0 12.1 165 8 

1949 3.00 11.2 268 31 

1950 2:5 13.9 180 21 

1949 6.5 33.0 197 24 

1950 5.0 24.7 202 29 

1949 18.5 \ 78.9 234 16 

1950 . 18.0 94.2 : 191 10 

1949 34.0 4299. On 274 25 


1950 37.0 137.2 270 22 


Consuniah icons and | Spending | 
Source: U.8. Probar iaent of Commerce. 


For every $10 change in consumer Changes up For every $10 change in consumer 
‘income, spending for these goods or down by: income, spending for these goods 
urables Gasoline & oil 
Radios, phonographs, parts & records i 
Pianos & other musical instruments Selected Services 
Ticket brokers’ mark-up on admissions 
Admissions—legitimate theatres & opera 
Fur storage & repair 
Steam railway (except commutation) fares... . 
Photo developing & printing 
Domestic service 
Taxicab—fares & tips 


on ve : 2 Net payments—mutual accidents & sick bene- 
igerators, & washing & sewing machines. . fit associations 


ina, glassware, tableware & utensils 
durables Telegraph, cable & wireless 
chased meals & beverages—dining cars & Beauty parlor services 
Physicians—services 
a lowers, seeds & potted plants Admissions—motion-picture theatres 
‘s stationary & writing supplies Intercity bus—fares 
ul Interest on personal debt 


hi 
ane deol & een eels ee Street & electric railway & local bus—fares. . 
ony Bo cercaniesc ment establsnimen Steam railway—commutation fares 


~ 


VME WAM YUM MwWwON 


oil articles & preparations Telephone 
reparations & sundries 
cco products & smoking supplies 


Consumer Spending 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


Gn millions of dollars) 
1929 ©1932 1939 1941 1945 1947 1948 1949 1950 


tobacco. j 12,719 21,072 26,476 45,924 60,483 63,884 62,879 65,347 
ccessories, and jewelry 5,973 8,299 10,483 20,247 23,144 24,213 22,890 22,909 
817. 1,004 «1,208 «82,077 2,261 2,245 2,214 2,291 
8.964 8,940 9,863 12,205 14,603 16,466 18125 19,894 - 
6,675 9,461 11,724 14,865 22,717 24,450 23,529 26,439 } 
2,575 3,386 3,961 5,902 7,812 8496 8927 9531 49 
a) ON Fey phey 4,787 6,232 7,024 7,539 pa 
3,924 6,250 6,694 14,876 16,867 19,327 
2,439 3,446 6,314 9,733 10,031- 10,269 
571 628 871 1,316 1,515 1,657 
973 9338 15720 31:589 9 1745" 1762 
467 . 317 1,621 804 954 1,070 
49,208 67,466 82,225 123,079 165,570 177,890 180,174 


Income, | 
Expenditures and Savings 
(in billions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


19383-1989 =: 1941 


pendabie income* 48.9 70.6. 87.5. 117.5 : 6° 1163 ey 
¢ income... Ay 5 45.2 702 920 1511 : 5 2043 
. 46.3 67.5 823 123.1 ie 3 193.6 
m1? 27 29840 1280 ; 


~ GROSS FARM INCOME: 
NET INCOME AND PRODUCTION 
EXPENSES OF FARM OPERATORS 


Hst. cash income ~ 


Livestock 
a ; — ete : so 1910 -1950 
‘ODS vestoc overnmen cas = Y 
Year — products payments income Y Y 
ES ee eS) Se Gross ¢p F Y 
a cre | 
. ae 3 ? Bs : income ‘5*# expenses Y Y 
1931...) 2535 3,836 , 6,371 ) ] ] 
Be gas gen | ii | ee yy 
--1935....] 2978 4,108 573 7,659 Yj 7 Y | 
4937...| 3948 © 41902 367 91217 Y Y U, 
1939....] 3366 4,511 807 8,684 Yj ] %Y ; 
1o40....] 3471 4,895 766 9,132 Y y Yj Y 
peal 4, 6,474 586 11,776 Y Y Y Y), 
1942....] 6,331 9,058 697 16,086 —YYOGGG 
1943....] 7,980 11,479 672 20,131 Y Y j Uj - 
-1944....| 9038 11,333 804 21,175 U 7 YG \ 
—1945....] 91538 11,979 769 22,286 —YIYIOIGF_| 
/1946....| 10,851 13,668 800 25,319 LUOGTI 
1947....] 13,504 16,509 314 30,327 Gan? 
1948....| 13,485 17,061 257 30,803 Y : 
1949....| 12,566 14,952 186 27,704 Y 
1950...) 12,322 15,647 277 28,246 y 
1951*...| 2946 7,664 189 10,799 Y 


Aj eae for first 5 months, not adjusted for seasonal 
ation. 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
a 


Monthly Farm Wage Rates 


SW ots pet N 
> 


‘Farm wage rates Farm wage rates 
(average) (average) 
With Without With Without 
Year board board Year board _ board 
- Oe $21.22 $28.08 | 1941..... $34.85 $43.64 
meto20....:.. 51.73 65.40 | 1943..... 61.91 72.51 
1922 sages 32.75 43:33) 1945-5 0c 82.30 95.40 
~-1929....:.| 40.61 51.22 | 1947... 96.00 111.00 
BE LO3S.., 1115.0" 18.07 25.67 |, 1949.;.... 100.00 tT 
«Chyna 28.00 36.32 | 1950.....}. 97.00 Tt ‘ 
1939...... 27.39 35.82 | 1951*. ...| 109.00 t 1910 1920 1930 1935 1945 1947 1948 1949 1950 | 


mug T eT CE. oo na ont a SAltaia) STO SOURCE: U. S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 
“* Average of the first of Jan., April and July. + Break- — 
down discontinued. 3 


Depression 


Wi 
ane il 


_ WHAT HAS GONE UP . ——— GF1939- Postwar Peak (1948-49) | 
~ AND HOW MUCH E (IM 1939- Postwar Low (1949-50) 


163% 
153% 


July Dec. June Jan. Jan. June Aug. Dec. June Aug. Feb. June 
"49 «='5) "48 '49 ‘SI ‘48 '50 '5) ‘48 '49: «'5I "48 ‘50 '51 
Factory Raw Material Farm Manufactured Cost of 
Hourly Earnings Cost Prices Goods Prices Living 


JURCE: U.S. DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND LABOR 


Consumer Price Index (1935-1939 = 100) 


Fuel, Ce 
electricity; House Miscel- 
All items Food Clothing and ice furnishings  laneous* 


122.5 132.5 115.3 112.5 111.7 104.6 
97.6 86.5 90.8 103.4 85.4 101.7 
102.7 105.3 102.8 100.2 104.3 101-0 
99.4 95.2 100.5 So.0 ges 101.3 i LOOT em 
105.2 105.5 106.3 102.2 107.3 104.0. 
123.7 138.0 129.7 107.7 125.6 115.8" 
125.7 136.1 138.8 109.8 136.4 121.3° 
128.6 139.1 145.9 : 110.3 . 145.8 124.1 
139.5 159.6 160.2 112.4 159.2 128.8 
159.6 193.8 185.8 121.1 184.4 139.9 
171.9 210.2 198.0 133.9 195.8 149.9 
170.2 201.9 190.1 137.5 189.0 154.6 
171.9 204.5 187.7 140.6 190.2 156.9) 
184.2 225.7 202.5 143.8 210.8 164.0 


teed tk 


Includes transportation, medical care, household operation, recreation, personal care, 
\ erage for first 6 months. 


| Commodities —Yearly Average 
1926= 100 


WS 


. 


Niel 


SES a 


tS 
x 
NS 


NX 


50 1960 
*Average first 6 months for | 


r 


"Average Retail Prices of Principal Food Items 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 


Prices in cents per Sousa: except for milk (cents per quart), eggs and oranges (eentn per 
dozen), and tomatoes (cents per No. 2 can). 


1913 1920 1922 1929 1932 1941 1943 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951t 


j : 8.1 Bile 6.1 3.2 «4.5 6.1 Tal 9.6 9.8 9.6 9.8 
| ed Cpaomeerah ‘ Coan sOiey.o ee SO 44.00.06 9:0.) > 7.0..1°5 98. 4 109) 9.1 9.0 
i 115 87 8.8 7.0 8.1 89° 10.4°° 12.5 13.9)" 14.0 Go Iase 


399i 32-3) 46.0 lle 29-J) SOLE 43.9 “= /50.1*... 25.6°. ~ 90.5 se cee aso 
26:22 19:2 S14 18.5> 2 29.5197 -30.2.. 35.3% > 51:5, — 64: ee oS ee one 


; Round steak 
Chuck roast. 


_ Pork chops.. 42.3 33.0 37.5- 215 343 403 46.0* 72.2 77.2 743 75.4 
_ Bacon, sliced: d 52:3) 39.8.043.9 = 124:2 34.3". 56.2-° 51.3%. 977.7 — 76.9 = 6blo men bony 
_ Ham, whole........... she ome eis Se Homie G0.An. S7.2045,6%. 67.5. = .68.0 = Gd neem Oee 
"Lamb, leg............- 18.9 39.3% 366 ~.40.2 23.8 29.7, 40.3. 47.2% 64.2 — 71.2. ~72:35 74:38 
: Reeranterenciisicc sh - 383 70.1 479 555 278 411 527 71.0 805 867 725 729 81 
BUGHOCSO sso ean os 22.1 41.6 329 395 244 30.0 374 501. 59.1 65.6 56.2 _ 51.809 
Milk, fresh(delivered)..| 8.9 167 131 144 107 136 155 176 196 218 21.1 205 
Eggs. o SUAS on gpaeee ess 345 68.1 444 527 30.2 397° 57.2 586 69.5 723 696 60.4 
Bananas, 26.86 e 0s Bee lebise 10.3 9.7 6:5 725 alta 01:6 15:1 - 16.0, 16.Gu aie 
_ Oranges Bfererere sistore'asetarere ... 632 57.4 447 302 31.0 443 50.0 434 447 518 468 


64 46 53 41 trae ay A 5.9 TiS aoe 0:6 6.7 5.9 
ate 7.1 a Ao 5.0 SiO 2.50.9 neyo =< 10.0 7.4 6S 
AeTietc O.3 in 20 eek ose. LS 24 46 47 5.0 9.6 5.5 AT 

cennioeaceede poet 14.8 se 1S4eent2.8 8 0.3m 931 015,0 9015.0) 019-3 160) ool 5.2 

WOU rere testers Bee 28K 20 T0159) 9240 918. IGG NOT 24-7 erel.as 23. leet 

Bete pCeart ciclo vctaineie =e 298 47.0 36.1 479 294° 23.6 300 344 469 514 55.4 79.4 
Rs die shcweiessisiensiae 3% 15:3.0529.0, 17-0, 18.1 8:7 0212:7 "19,0 26.3) .W31-5°5 9 29.6)0 9119: 2 eee Oo 
Bale ettciate ctelg as oie.c'e's 5.5 19.4 7.3 6.4 5:0: 4 9.7 (RS) H/ 9.7 9.4 9.5 oom 


° Average of 10 months only; prices not computed for Sept. and Oct. f Average of first five months. 


Wholesale Price Indexes by Major Commodity Groups (1926 = 100) 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Chem- | , 
aS A Hides Metals icals House 
a All and | Tex- | Fuel | and | Build-| and | fur- 
ee com- | Farm leather | _ tile and metal ing allied | nish- 
ag modi- | prod- prod- | prod- | light- | prod- | mate- | prod~ ing 
ye it Year ties ucts Foods ucts ucts ing ucts rials ucts goods 
i= 


oe 


SOx oF Fe 


S88 84x 


5 


165.5 | 161.4 | 180.4 | 140.4 | 131.7 | 170.2 | 193.4 | 1186 | 145.3 u 
170.4 | 166.1 | 191.9 | 148.0 | 133.3 | 173.6 | 206.0 | 122.7 | 153.2 12 


ies automobile tires and tubes, paper and pulp, crude rubber and others. és 
e for first 6 months, preliminary, Si. a 
i a » ‘ } ¥ ‘taal 


WHOLESALE PRICES, | BY ECONOMIC CLASSES _  1926=100 


TT ey 
eae ERE eens 
PN eaeeeett EeePC 


1926 ‘27 °28 ‘29 ‘30 = ae se 34. '35 '36 ‘37 '38 '37 '40 ‘41 '42 '43 ‘44 ‘45 '46 AZ. "4B '49°°50 ‘SI® 


verage first 6 months 


__ Farm Prices and Parity Prices Farm to Retail Price Spreads 
" Source: U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. for Farm Food Products* 


Actual Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
June 15, 1951 price as 
% of Retail Net farm Farmer’s share of 
Price Parity _ parity cost value consumer's dollarg — 
Product received price* price Year (dollars) (dollars) (%) 


Wefeiis|a'e(civie.s'< o's $2.08  $ 2.42 85.9% 

Rye 3358 cade OAR EIORe 1.60 ei, 90.4 Average: é 
Rice (bushel)................ 5.51 5.58 98.7 1913-19 reer 361 170 47 

Corn (bushel)...............- 1.62 1.76 92.0 1920-24....... 444 181 41 

Dats/(bushel)....:.........+6 83 .98 84.7 1925-29. 2.3... 439 183 Lay 

Barley (bushel).............. 1.22 1.53 79.7 193034 ee 422 163 39 

Pen grain (100 pounds)... 2.16 2.99 72.2 1932 eee ce 285 90 32 


Peri breleccc es is\s 6 21.60 24.30 88.9 IER Me, a einen 277 90 32 ¥ 
( Cotton CHOUNG) oebisterce As nics s 42 co A el 2055 T9350 eee 347 134 39 
Cottonseed (ton)............. 95.60 73.90 129.4 199M ie needs 363 151 42 
So ybeans (OD ALi scengooedae eez08) 2.83 105.3 1908 Ar freee ans 329 127 39 
Peanuts (pound)............. ll .13 84.6 1939 eae Sea 318 122 38 
Flaxseed (bushel)............ 340-493. 71.9 1980! 5. fend o 319 127 40 
P otatoes CUSHODeasacrectice ss 1.08 1.82 59.3 USAT 8 eeictdtos 349 154 44 ; 
‘Sweet potatoes (bushel)....... 2.10 2.57 81.7 1942 Fees 409 195 48 : 
| aples DUSHON) arcs ote iese.o.c- 1.89 2.89 65.4 1903 adores 459 236 51 
ges on tree (box)......... 1.53 3.71 41.2 TOAN ere toe 451 233 52 
i gs (hundredweight). . pee 20 21.40 98.6 ISAS Ween eel ee 459 246 54 
cattle (hundredweight.. 29.50 19.90 148.2 SAG rca eeetaeects 528 279 53 
33.40 22.20 150.5 OAT a crantveie ines 644 335 52 
31.70 21.80 145.4 1948 ee aarti sate 690 350 51 
lerfat (pound)............ -70 alt) 90.9 1 Cs ont anes 646 308 48 
k, wholesale (100 pounds).. 4.21 4.81 87.5 . 1950 seiseeteip ae ast 645 308 48 
ickens (pound)............ 27 31 87.1 LOS LTA tens! \istepes 720 363 50 
(dozen)........... Sones 45 03 84.9 SS SS See 
| At eee De 1.01 57 177.2 * Retail cost of 1935-39 average annual purchases of 


farm food products by a family of three average con- 
y price is the August 1909-July 1914 average sumers; farm value of equivalent quantities pa by a 
reased by the rise in index of prices paid by producers adjusted for value of by-products. + Average 

, including interest and taxes, rst 5 months. 


¥ “WHAT WE OWN 


‘h + and How consumers, businessmen and government units save and invest jointly 


these make up the stock of American wealth. The facts about them are sta- 
'y summarized and analyzed in the present section. ‘ 


e following figures on the expanding ownership of modern conveniences point up 
rise in American living standards. a 
msomobiles ; 8,000 in 1900; 17,500,000 in 1925; 39,710,000 today. : 
ephones: 1,355,900 in 1900; 16,935,900 in 1925; 43,003,800 today. 
Homes with radios: 3,500,000 in 1925; 40,700,000 today plus 10,305,000 homes wien 
Z ee yon today. is 
es with electric washers: 3,500,000 a 1926; 28,092,000 today. © 

E Bo ines with electric ranges: 370,000 in 1926; 8,195,000 today. 

mes with vacuum cleaners: 5,200,000 in 1926; 22,048,000 today. 

os with electric refrigerators: 142,000 in 1926; 33,750,000 today.;.», 


ted ee of Individual Savings 
(in millions of dollars) ’ 


rces"Federal Reserve Boar ‘Treasury Department, Securities and Exchange Commission; “The Insur. 
Boo. * Federal Home Loan Bank, Department of Canines: fies er 


1939 1945 


1941 


1943 1947 


1948 


1949 


Ry eee ae 26,592 


31,365 37,509 


43,820 47,139 50,231 
Daigle eal eiejomints ! 10,532 11,738 =: 15,385 = 17,746 "18,387 19,273 


_ Commercial banks........ fan iaieeale's 15,258 15,884 =:19,224 = 30,135 = 35,249 35,804 —- 36,146 


_ Postal savings system............-- 1,278 1,313 1,786 2,932 3,416 3,329 3,197 

ae and loans association assets... 4,060 4,652 5,494 7,365 9,753 10,964. 12,471 
Government pension and trust funds... 7,369 10,369 16,569 26369 33,269 36,669 38,869 ( 
BpseiSAVINGS: DONS 2:0 s.s:si0 disse 010: wie'nel 2,229 6,212 27,363 48,183 52,053 55,051 56,707 58,019 


Demand deposits............... pend 8,300 11,400 18,200 26500 32,300 30,800 29,800 
PMN CY Otc che sara sisisjalsbiainta.e oi sd 216 4,200 6,800 14,400. 20,800 20,600 19,900 19,300 


76,241 93,754 146,139 215,178 248,206 258,043 265,994 


Money in Circulation J 
(in millions of dollars) Pa aS, 
Source: U. 8. Treasury Department. ; 


: Federal 
Gold Silver Sub- United Federal reserve Nati 


certifi- Silver certifi-  sidiary © Minor States reserve bank ba 
Total* cates dollars cates silver coin notes notes notes notes 
shee 4,746 935 4A 387 284 115 262 1,693 5, * > 4 
; 5,695 716 30 353 256 114 289 2,780 Sue peal 
BO eres coe es 5,567 Tae s2, 702 296 125 285 3 223 82vat 7 
ore ae 6,447 88 38 1,078 341 144. 282 4,169 38 
Re ia 7,047 72 42 1,454 361 155 266 4,484 267 gee et 
LL 7,848 67 46 1,582 384 169 248 §,163 22). ea 
Pies sis 9,612 63 §3 1,714 434 194 300 6,684. (9 20)" eed 
Sole eae 12 383. 59 66 1,754 504 213 317 9,310 19 F; 
noe Sgnae 17,421 57 84 1,649 610 236 322 13,747 584. 
Saas ee 22,504 54 103 1,588 700 263 322 18,750 597 
Btls as 26,746 §2 125 1,651 788 292 323 22,868 527 
SeecSRee 28,245 50 140 2,025 843 317 317 23,973 464 
Mee, Ge 28,297 48 148 2,061 876 331 320° 23,999 . 406 
Way atic 27,903 45 156» 2,062 919 346 321 23,600 353i 
Peed sarees 27,493 43 164 2,061 940 355) 319 23,209 309 
27,154 41 170 2,177 * 965 361 321 22,759 274 


BEA. vas.'s2: 27,805 39 180 2092 «51,019 378 318 23,453 


2 


_ _* Includes Treasury notes of 1890 and for 1929 and 1932 gold coin. 


3 . 
" Sales and Redemptions of United States | Distribution of Consumer Liqu 


Savings Bonds Source: Federal Reserve Board, — 
(in millions of dollars) ee 
Source: U.S. Treasury Department. 


Percentage of liquid as 


Amount Amount Spending units - 

_ All Series Re- out Series Re-  out- ranked by incomes | 1951 1950 1949 

; demp-  stand- E  demp- stand- Tae — 
Sales* tions ingt | Sales* tions ingt Highest tenth.....,... 


Pe ere Wa ee ne Second tenth......... 


3,036 168 6,140 | 1,145 11 5 ,1,134 Third tenth.......... 
13,729 1,585 27,363 | 10,344 1,380 15,957 Fourth tenth......... 
12,937 5,558 48,183 | 9,822 4,963 30,727 Fitth tenth suse s'srciess 
~ 6,694 5,126 52,053 | 4,085 3,930 30,997 Sixth tenth..... Bin cle 

7,295 5,144 55,051 | 4,224 3,728 32,188 Seventh tenth........ 
5,101 56,707 | 4,208 3,448 33,766 Eighth tenth..... at 
5,840 58,019 | 3,668 3,912 34,493 Ninth tenth.......... 
3,167 57,572 | 1,640 2,157 34,506 Lowest tenth......... 

- , Allunits.....,...] 100 1 100 


we 


"WHAT WE OWE 
“Much modern wealth is also debt; one man’s asset is frequently another man’s liabilit 
‘or example, while Americans consider their close to $60 billion in war and savings 
onds as assets they own, the bonds are also liabilities which, as part of our common 
g: re debt, must be financed or retired. 

Our steadily growing national debt was multiplied by the war. Worried by the size of r 
: Bas debt and the burden it enforced on the economy in the form of interest charges, : 


Ang To help stem new inflationary pressures, controls were once more slapped on % 
1950 and by 1951 were actually curbing some of the major purchases of consumer 
rables. 5 


Net Debt in the United States* 


(in billions of dollars) 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Class | 1916 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1947 1949 1950 


clhiyo 2ae# Gog eecOCOnEe 1.2 23.7 20.3 16.5 34.4 44.8 252.7 223.3 2186 218.7 m 
AGMOGA latte sicieiie a0 44 5.9 10.0 14.1 16.0 16.5 13.7 144 18.1 20.4 q 
otal public debt......... 5.6 29.6 30.3 30.6 50.5 613 - 266.5 237.7 236.7— 239:teee 
at Private Debt: 

MAI DGCAIC ihc ds asiscects«.s 40.2 57.7 72.7 89.3 748 75.6 85.3 108.9 114.7 135.0 
PerOne-term.... 6. ...550-.- 29:1 5 (32.0 39.7 51.1 _ 43.6 43.7 38.3 46.1 55.4 58.2. 


BePOnOr-tOlM. cies... 205s. 11.1 25.1 33.0 38.2 31.2 31.9 47.0 62.8 59.3 76.8 
igi | “Individual & noncorporate. . 36.3 48.1 59.7 71.6 50.6 54.0 §5.5 72.9 94.2 109.9 — 


ahadeondee 5.8 10.2 9.7 9.4 74 6.5 47 49 5.4 5.8 

_ Nonfarm....... 8.5 11.9 21.6 32.7 26.1 27.2 27.9 40.1 51.9 61.1 
pita x: 2.0 3.9 2.8 24 15 2.6 2.5 3.5 64 6.1 

: Nonfarm...| 20.0 22.1 25.6 27.1 15.6 17,7 20.5 24.4 30.5 36.9 
Total private debt..... 765 105.8 132.2 160.8 1254 1296 1408 1818 2089 2449 
blic and private debt...) 82.1 1354 162.7 191.4 1759 1909 407.3 4195 4456 484.0 


End. of year, fi F 
Public Debt of the United States Consumer Credit 

_ Source: U. S. Treasury Department. (in millions of dollars) 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


Gross debt 
eo, Amount 
; | (in millions of Per capita | - Tnstall- Charge 
dollars) (dollars) ment account Cash 
ee sale sale loan 
curs? $ 15.87 End of year Total* debt debt debtt 
65 - KWH. a. Sa 
2,678 75.01 1920 sacar 6,252 2,515 1,749 1,392 . 
1,263 NAG |e LREYA cogeenodac 3,493 999 1,114 g39 
1,191 11°95) |" 1985) ees peers 4,773 1,122 1,081 1,204 : 
24,299 1228.23 CT epncacrcg a 6,513 1,805 1,292 L745 (1 
16,931 13904) || L938 eet 6,128 2,752 1,459 1,805. 4 
16,185 131.51 1989 toe eee 7,031 2,313 1,487 2; 162 é 
19,487 156.10 1940 Satara 8,163 2,792 1,544 2,503 
28,701 225.55 LOA Pe een 8,826 3,450 1,650 2,708 
36,425 282.75 1942s tate 5,692 3,744 1,764 1,914 
40,440 30898 |, 1943 c0r cue. oe 4,600 1,617 1,513 1533h es 
72,422 BSTROM ol Ona eemian cette; 4,976 882 1,498 1,598 2 
136,696 1,001.46 OAD ieee arti: 4 §,627 891 1,758) 301,982 
201,003 1,455.67 SE Seana 8,677 942 1,981. 3,101 
258,682 1,853.21 LOA er teclerane 11,862 1,648 3,054 4,244 ai 
269,422 1:907,62) 1p LO4B rer orsiaie'e os 14,366 3,086 3,612 5,021 
258,286 1,793:23 a) L949 ont cinna ee 16,809 4,528 3,854 = 5,6 
252,292 A721 SOM LOU cir atten 20,097 7,904 4,239 
| SC GRO OCHER TERE 252,770 1,694.00 | 1951f.......... 19,133 7,166 3,743, 
Bc Genes signe piss 257,357 1,696.97 


* Includes service credit. 


Installment, and Gingle peymentlo loans, 


FN 68 3 255,251 1,693.80 
5 ite ota | | Ea of fae be 


_ The year 1950 was one of crisis—of 
- changes in the whole pattern of American 
political and economic life. The eruption 

of the cold war into open aggression in 
_ Korea was the key development. It brought 

‘with it big alterations in all economic re- 
lations of the U. S. with the rest of the 
~ world. 


: Changes took place in the volume and 
_-Girection of U. S. foreign trade. Increased 
_¥estrictions were imposed on trading with 
the Soviet Union and its satellites. The 
emphasis in the ECA and Point Four pro- 
grams were shifted in the direction of 
_ building the defensive strength of the free 
world against threat of Soviet imperialism. 
Exports, which had reached a postwar 
_ iow in the first six months of 1950, after 
an uninterrupted decline since 1947, in- 
creased during the last half of the year. 
This increase was continued during the 
_ first six months of 1951. N 


For the entire year 1950, however, ex- 
ports totaled $10,275 million—off 15 per 
cent from the $12,000 million value of 
1949. For the first half of 1951, exports 
_ were at an annual rate of almost $15,000 
_ million. 


_ Three factors account for this increase 


a TABLE I 


__ United States Exports, Imports and 
mes Merchandise Trade 

5 (Value in millions of dollars) ' 
ue Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Merchandise 


j Yearly 
average Imports as 
Qs and Total General | per cent Excess 
exports! | imports | of exports | of exports 


$$$ | — J |} 


'vilian supply shipments beginning 1944. * ™p- 
utual Defense Assistance Program shipments 
_5282,000,000 af which $247, 10,000 went to 
ries, “4 aS : 


____sC UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD ECONOMY — 
ae | U.S. Foreign Trade 


‘' were able to relax restrictions agai 


in total trade of lend-lease exports, which had sho 


and shipments on which subsidies were paid By 
‘partment cf Agriculture ~ baci 3 > es 


ay. 


in exports. First, the defense buildup o 
the free nations has caused increased U. S 
exports of raw materials, military equip- 
ment, and heavy industrial machinery 
Much of this material and equipment is 
being supplied under the ECA and Mutual 
Defense Aid Programs. Second, many na 
tions, whose balance of payments an 
monetary reserves positions had been im- 
proved through increased dollar earnin, 


imports from the U. S. Third, some n 
tions, fearing that shortages might resul 
from the uncertain international situation 
eased import curbs to permit the buildin, 
up of reserve supplies. 


TABLE Il te a 
Indexes of U.S. Exports and Imports i 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. * 


Yearly average, year, Unit 
and quarter Quantity value 
Total exports of United 
States merchandise:! 
4936-38 5) ccrmettaciers 100 100 
1939-41) os ccs 135 102 
1942-44. ieee. 269 148 
1945). sericea eee 197 167 
I9AGTE vedere ee 206 1581 
1947S ae es Cee 275 188 
W948 MS ccs ssigeewele 214 200 
1949.24, c Ate astenmes 221 185 
1950) 356. acme 193 1802 
1950: , 
lst quarter...... 181 176 
2nd quarter..... 194, 174 
3rd quarter...... 184 179 
4th quarter...... 209 190 
Imports for consumy- : 
tion: 
1936-385 cderencets 100 100 
1939-AB OS fare 104 105 
1942-44........... 97 140 
1945 ores toe 107 156 
AQAG = ceadhiaeeene, 113 173 
19477. Secteccts isto 108 213 
1948 Socata. 123 235 
19AS). is acts eitieenrctbse 120 224 
W950 8 Se yoaeteacersls ‘146 242 
1950: 
1st quarter...... 137 223i) 
. 2nd quarter...... 136 229 
3rd quarter...... 154 248 
4th quarter...... 157 270 


1 Apparent price decline is due to the diminis i 


eater price rise during the war years than non 
ease goods. In 1945, the unit value of non-lsn¢ 
exports was 144 (1936-38 as 100) as vompared wit 
tae unit value of tctal exports as shown in this 


2 Price decline is due in part to sales ‘ broad during 


year of considerable amounts of toodstufis at pri 
beiow rarket quotations in the United States. 
ports tncluded sales, from Government-own 


: 


i 
pian | 


5 AAR Or tare 


Tae yee - 


aS 


Surplus of exports 
of goods and 
services! 


sources? 
(net) 


avintetaleciate 0.5 alas 

78 5.0 

11.5 5.8 

Pratstols/siaivivinielieie(oiels 6.7 5.1 
WSs se viecieices cies 6.2 5.9 
OO BUS OR EEGSE 2.3 4.3 


Y; peudst peoee on investments. 
_ ternational 


-@nd short-term capital but excludes 
_ omissions. 
ary: 


Ports, which had already reached high 
levels before Korea, were at record levels 
i during the last half of the year. As a mat- 
ter of fact, imports during the months of 
‘ust and October exceeded the value of 
orts for the first time since 1937. Stock- 
ng of defense materials, record levels 
industrial activity attending the defense 
dup, and the extremely high levels of 
mal income accounted for the rising 
va alue of imports. The currency revalua- 
ti ons which had been made in September 
19 9 also helped to spur imports as foreign 
{ ; became more competitive pricewise 
U.S. products. 


ng 1950, imports reached a record 
million—34 per cent above the 1949 
, $6,626 million. This movement has 


imports, and the balance of mer- 
ch: indise trade from 1936 to 1951; table II 
ws the changes in quantity, unit value 
nd total value of United States exports 


en imports and reduced ex- 
-million—only about one-fourth as 


e 940, The terms of trade of foreign 
ons with the U. S.—that is, the unit 
e of their exports to the U. S. against 
unit value of U. S. exports—showed 
siderable improvement during the year 
10. _ Prices of imported goods rose 8 per 
t over the previous year; while prices 

a . goods exportéd ‘during the ‘year 


TABLE III 


Exports of Goods and Services and Means of Financing 
(Billions of dollars) © 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


U. S. government 


2 Includes grants and loans but excludes subscription to the capital of the In- 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the International Monetary Fund. 
of gold to the U.S. and net liquidation of foreign dollar assets, including long-term investments. Excludes liquida- 
tion of assets held by the International Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 
urchase of obligations of the International Bank. 

dollar disbursements by the International Bank and the International Monetary Fund, and allowance for errors and 


» the U. 8. trade surplus in 1950 was” 


Means of financing 


Outflow of 
United States 
private capital4 
(net) 


Liquidation of 
foreign gold and 
dollar assets? 
(net) 


Other means of 
financing® 
(net) 


0.8 —0.2 —0.1 
1.9 A E:) 
4.5 8. A 
8 9 eee 
wai 6 2s 
—3.6 1.3 —3.0 


3 Includes net sales 


4Includes both: long-term 
5 Includes private gifts, net — 


showed an average decline of 3 per cent. 
U.S. imports are predominantly foods and ~ 
industrial materials whose prices rose rap= — 
idly after the Communist aggression in ~ 
Korea. — 

Altogether, the difference between total 
U. S. receipts during 1950 on current ac- — 
count ($14.4 billion) and U.S. payments to — 
foreign countries ($12.1 billion) amounted 
to $2.3 billion. Foreign countries financed - 
this deficit in their dealings with the U. S. 
by U. S. government grants and loans ($4.3 
billion) and by a net increase of U.S. pri- 
vate investment abroad ($1.3 billion). Dur- 
ing the year, foreign countries increased 
their holdings of U. S. gold and dollar re- 
serves. Table III shows how the surplus of 
American goods and services to other coun- — 


TABLE IV 


Marshall Plan Recovery Indexes 
Source: Economic Cooperation Administration. — 


(1938 = 100) 
1948 | 1950 | 1950 | 1951 
Country Ist qtr. | 1st qtr. | 4th qtr. | Ist qtr. 
[i PT hal Ra ee eee ee 
Austtiaseraeetiacc cr. 71 128 147 4 ia 
Belgians osc cteerein: 113 116 134 
Denmark........... 133 152 168 
GRANCO st rere eee octee 110 121 134 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) 82 lll 
CLCTES RS poe eee 97 131 
JET GS ergbobure.i 151 | 164 
[tay sadicate nae onene 113 129 
Netherlands......... 130 | 152 
Nomwayiiiy cst ce. cup 147 149 
Sweden seis ate, 167 


150 


Poop adit 


All countries... 


TABLE V 


os ECA Allotments to Participating — 
Countries, April, 1948-March, 1951 
Z (Millions of dollars) 
Source: Economic Cooperation Administration. 


ze Condi- 
‘ee Direct tional 
Country or purpose | grants | Loans aid Totalt 

United Kingdom..... 1,836.9 336.9 §32.1 2,705.9 
BRANES eit. sc <eists ws 2,034.1 182.4 61.3 | 2,277.8 
MRMRANVE cists ssa bes cs 1,068.9 73.0 85.8 1,227.7 
Germany (Fed. Rep.).|. 973.2 a 3 218.6 1,191.8 
Netherlands? ....... 775.6 150.7 31.6 957.9 
Belgium-Luxemburg . 17.7 52.6 460.7 531.0 
SOAUStTia. oo... Reretsteieis 515.7 Sate 4.7 520.4 
453.6 ee ane 453.6 
200.2 31.0 9.1 240.3 
173.5 35.0 10.9 219.4 
18.0 128.2 Beas 146.2 
34.8 73.0 17.3 125.1 
eae 20.4 98.1 118.5 
5:5 34.8 8.2 48.5 
32.7 wate aMhe 32.7 


10.7 43) | \ 53.9 18.5 


360.0 350.0 
__ ECA prepaid freight 

MeMSACCOUNES «15.00 cs: 56.0 saree 23a 56.0 
Ber Tatal........... 8,557.1 | 1,122.3 | 1,541.9 | 11,2213 


1 Excludes GARIOA and funds for special programs 

- such as technical assistance, strategic materials and re- 

ta a line 2 Includes aid to Indonesia prior to July 
het, B 


Sg TABLE VI 


United States Production of Movable 
e Goods, Value of Exports, and the 


e - Proportion Exported in Selected Years 
i Gin billions of dollars) 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


y Exports as 
- Production percentage 
r of moyable ; of 
Year goods Exports production 
7) eee 20.2 21 10 
if ATS © 7.8 16 
iN ae 33.9 4.4 13 
G7 47.2 4.8 10 
OL ae 47.5 4.8 10 
7 pra, 5.2 10 
LOO eee 44.0 3.3 sl 
BOSON sie 5 aise 41.9 eyo 7.5 
BHOAL Ss. 5... 64.2 5.0 8 
(0) ee 113.1 12.6 ll 
Cee 114.8 14.2 12 
S945, oo. J. 102.9 9.6 9 
194 100.4 119% 11.9 
Bete ddccd 130.0 15.0 11.7 
bower 137.5 12.5 9.1 
127,2 ; 11.8 9.3 


142.3 


pepeairetnnins sate 


‘tries has increased by 43 per cent dur 


‘The Western European nations, alon wit] 


to the total production of movabee 


cent in 1937, it increased | to,12 e 


tries was financed for 1936-38, 1946-49, 
and 1950. 


April 1951 marked the completion of th 
third year of the Marshall Plan program 
This program was set up to help insur 
the reconstruction of the European econ 
omy. The fear was that, unless the viabil- 
ity of Europe could be restored, living 
standards would be so low that political 
instability would result. In the resulting 
confusion, these countries might fall prey 
to Communism, 


The program has been outstandin, j 
successful. As Table IV indicates, over- 
production in the 16 participating cov 


the period April 1948 to the end of Mar 
1951. Recovery in Western Germany has” 
been particularly spectacular, with pro- 
duction increasing by 168 per cent du “8 
this period. Communist-party strength in ; 
the Western European countries has shown 
significant decline during this period, 


Although the program was origina 
scheduled to achieve the rehabilitatio: 
of the European economy over a four-year 
period, four countries—by the end 
August 1951—have achieved a condit 
where they no longer required ECA 
Marshall Plan aid to the United mingdaa 
Ireland, Belgium and Sweden has been i 
continued by mutual agreement, Tab 
shows the allotment of ECA funds dur: 
the period April 1948 to March 31, 1951 


The direction of the Marshall Plan pre O 
gram was considerably changed as a res’ 
of the Communist aggression in Ko 


the United States, have embarked 
defense program to counter the threat 0: 
Soviet imperialism. ECA aid is now put ttin ng 
greater stress on expansion of Wester1 
European defense output. 


The U. S., as a result of the resor 
the Communists to armed force, has 
panded its program of military an 
nomic aid. The objective of this pr 
is to build UP the Ane oS th 


priate $7.c billion for this program 
current fiscal year. Part of the fu 
be used for the pein of 


averaged about 10 per cent. Tabl 
showing the ratio between exports an ; 
total production of movable goods in 
cates that, while this proportion dec. 
during the thirties and stood at ads 
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Ba and quarter 
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Exports of United States 
merchandise :1 


- Ist quarter....... 
2nd quarter...... 
3rd quarter...... 

fe 4th quarter...... 
Imports for consumption: 
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2nd quarter...... 
3rd quarter...... 
4th quarter...... 


uring 1944. The percentage of movable 
oods exported during 1949 was 17.0 per 
cent. Table VI shows commodity exports 
as @ percentage of the production of mov- 
able goods in the U.S. from 1914-49, 


_ On the other hand, the ratio of U. S. im- 
‘ports of goods to the gross national prod- 
uct ranged, during the prewar period, from 
a high of 5.9 pet cent in 1920 to a low of 
2.5 per cent in 1932. During the 10-year 
period 1920-29, the average ratio was 4.4 
per cent; during the thirties it declined 
to 2.9 per cent. In 1950, the ratio reached 
‘a postwar high of 3.3 per cent. 


Because the percentage of movable 
goods exported and the ratio of com- 
,modity imports to national income are 
‘small, there is a widespread belief that 
foreign trade is not important to the 
American economy. This view overlooks 
the importance of export markets to par- 
ticular industries and the strategic char- 
acter of many imports. Exports account 
for major percentages of the total United 
‘States production of cotton, leaf tobacco, 
pesied fruit, lard, aircraft and parts, sewing 
aachines, office appliances, mining ma- 
ainery, tractors, petroleum products, sul- 
fur, carbon black and naval stores. Vol- 
ume exports mean the difference between 
ri fit and loss in many American indus- 


_ TABLE Ix 


‘ ‘Merchatidise Trade, by Economic Classes 


(Value in millions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Per 
cent 


1? Beginning 1947 data include civilian supplies sent to occupied areas through the United States armed Toro 


‘gate: 


Finished 
manufactures — 


Semi- 


Foodstuffs manufactures 


Per — 
cent — 


Similarly, the United States is depe 
ent upon imports to supply many goods 
essential to American security, living” : 
standards and the continued efficient op- 
eration of its industry. Coffee, banan 
cocoa, chicle, shellac, tin, antimony, ¢c 
mium, manganese, chrome, nickel, 
bestos, mica, quartz crystals, natural rub 
ber, silk, diamonds, burlaps, and cordas 
fibres are almost entirely imported 
abroad. In addition large imports of 
hides, furs, wool, wood pulp, newspr: 
lead, zinc, copper, bauxite, waxes, ta 
extracts, vegetable oils and crude ps 


tic production. 


Tables VII and VIII list the pr 
United States commodity exports and 
ports from 1936 to 1949. c 


United States exports reflect the inc 
trial character of the country, 57 
cent of total exports in 1950 consisting 
finished manufactured goods. Semim: 
factured goods accounted for 11.1 per ce 
foodstuffs 13.4 per cent and crude nm 
rials 18.6 per cent. Food exports d 
1950 constituted a higher percentage of 
total exports than prewar, reflecting ‘the 
continued world shortage of foot 
United States Babee of foodstuffs 


=< aw == te - ea i 


_ TABLE X Total Exports, General Imports of Merchandise, by Co 
‘ 2 (Value in millions of dollars) Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


1 Exports, including re-exports General imports ~ 


Continent, area, and country 


20 American Republics 
Mexico 
‘Central America 


Philipp 
Austral 


area countries® 


1947 


15,340.3 


2,073.7 
3,857.8 
629.9 
324.3 
491.8 
218.9 
4268 
91.6 
28.3 
125.3 
643.2 
75.5 
679.9 
66.9 


5,295.9 
534.6 
817.2 
585.3 
499.9 
383.7 

4397.6 


194.4 . 


1,103.2 


82.2 . 


339.9 
149.1 
132.5 


221.6 


1949 


1950 


1947 


1,959.2 
1,339.5 
1,561.8 
4,118.2 
2,255.8 
194.9 
621.8 
12,051.1 


1,940.4 
2,721.0 
468.2 
262.7 
380.3 
175.9 
518.4 
86.1 
36.2 
142.6 
382.9 
34.7 
130.8 
75.9 


4,075.7 
307.7 
497.1 
822.1 
458.0 
283.4 

87.4 
142.6 
700.2 
120.6 

61.9 

6.6 
101.2 


384.3 
22.6 
113.5 
79.2 
84.8 
1,945.7 
37.6 
82.7 
121.2 
467.5 
255.2 
45.8 
124.5 
439.2 
142.7 
426 
26.4 
48.4 
14.9 
52.8 
266.0 


1,886.7 


2,016.1 
1,432.9 
1,376.8 
2,945.7 
1,554.7 

142.1 

361.6 

10,274.81 


2,015.9 
2,668.0 
515.7 
257.8 
460.4 
233.3 
398.4 
72.8 
20.5 
71.7 
353.6 
40.2 
144.6 
69.6 


2,878.2 
270.3 
349.7 
439.8 
345.1 
228.0 

99.4 
129.4 
520.2 

70.4 


1,306.5 


1,128.1 
1,015.7 
1,254.2 
820.0 
1,054.6 
155.8 
327.3 
5,755.7 


1,095.1 
2,167.6 
246.7 
119.5 
509.6 
205.6 
173.5 
41.7 
39.5 
122.3 
445.7 
37.8 
154.6 
73.0 


695.3 
58.6 
47.0 

6.3 
43.8 
26.5 
92.6 
83.4 

204.9 
57.2 

108.2 
77.1 


19583 


1,139,1 
1,959.5 
1,387.5 


16978 


208.0 


4918 
8,841.9 


1,957.2 


2,907.2. 


317.7 
178.3 
405.6 
313.1 


322.0) a 


48.5 
34.4 
159.6 


Tian 


106.1 


157.0 


1,259.5 
139.6 


Ho ae 
103.2 oa 


total includes $445,000,000 not distributed by area and country. “Special category” exports are ex 


area and country data beginni 


ng July 1, 1950. 


ry of Trieste, Greece, in addition to countric¢s shown. 


: & Czechoslovakia, 
d and Danzig, ‘Albania, Rumania and Bulgaria, and U.S.S.R. ¢ Includ 


f ' 2? Turkey is excluded from Europe and included wit 

‘Includes Newfoundland beginning 1950. 4 Includes Iceland, Norway, Denmark, Ireland, Austria, Port 
Hungary, Estonia, Latvia, 

es Trans-Jordan in 1947. 7 P; 


th 


juded with India in 1947." * Data cover trade with countries in sterling area as of December 31, 1950, 


3 per cent a the total. Crude materials 
mounted to 28.2 per cent; semimanufac- 
tures, 24.3 per cent; and finished manufac- 
tures, 17.2 per cent. Foods not produced in 
the U. S. and raw materials for U. S- in- 
dustry constituted the most important im- 
ports. Table IX presents a breakdown of 
U. S. exports and imports by economic 
classes. 


Western hemisphere countries are the 
leading market for American exports and 
the most important source of United 
‘States imports. In 1950 Canada and the 
other American Republics supplied 57 
per cent of United States imports and 
bought about 47 per cent of total exports. 
The importance of western hemisphere 
“countries in the foreign trade of the 
United States increased greatly during the 
‘war and postwar period—prewar these 
“countries supplied only 34.7 per cent of 
U. S. imports and received 32.6 per cent 
of U. S. exports. As a result of the war, 
economic disruption and political develop- 
“ments, Europe and the Far East have de- 
clined in importance as sources of U. S. 
imports. From the 1936-88 period to 1950, 
imports from Continental Europe dropped 
from 29.1 to 16 per cent of total U. S. im- 
‘ports; imports from the Far East dropped 
‘from 30.4 to 19 per cent. 


- Latin America has expanded purchases of 

United States exports more than any other 
area. Compared with 16 per cent in the 
period 1936-88 and 22 per cent in 1946, 
the American Republics received 27 per 
cent of total U. S. exports during 1950. 


_ The 1950 total came to $2,668 million, 
an increase of more than 51% times over 
the prewar average, although lower than 
the peak value of $3,858 million in 1947. 


Imports from Latin America totaled 
$2,907 million in 1950, showing an increase 
of more than 400 per cent over the 1936— 
88 average. The year 1950 marked the first 
postwar year in which imports from Latin 
America exceeded U. S. exports to that 
area. The 1950 trade surplus amounted to 
$339 million and marked a return to a 
more normal pattern of trade relations 
with this area which usually enjoys a 
trading surplus with the U. S. Heavy ad- 
verse trade balances in 1947, 1948 and 
1949 had led the Latin American countries 
to impose severe restrictions on imports 
from the U. S. Improvement in 1950 al- 
lowed many of the countries of this area 
to ease these import curbs. 


As usual, Canada was this country’s 
ing partner. Exvorts to Canada totaled 
16 ,million—representing 20 per cent 
; the total. Imports from Canada al- 

+ balanced the value of VU. S. exports 
1 eae to $1947 wiliion, en imoresse 


* restrictions on imports from the U.S. du 


of the U S. had daclined to $1.9 We 


of 26 per cent over the 1949 figure. Boom- 
ing industrial activity in both Canada and ~ 
the United States accounted for the hig 
volume of trade. 


Perhaps the outstanding development 
during the year was the virtual disappear- 
ance—at least temporarily—of the “dollar — 
shortage” which had dominated the ear- 
lier postwar period. This shortage which — 
had amounted to $11,507 million in 1947 
and $6,699 million in 1948 had been re- 
duced to $2,297 million in 1950. Since © 
American grants, gifts and net invest- 
ments—amounting to about $6,000 mil 
lion—exceeded this gap, foreign nations 
found themselves with a surplus of dollars ~ 
which they used to increase their mone- 
tary and gold reserves. 


The disappearance of the “dollar short- 
age” was largely due to the international 
“sellers” market for raw materials which 
developed after Korea. U. S. imports — 
zoomed after the Communist invasion. 
addition, the. industrial comeback of Eu 
rope, assisted by Marshall Plan Om a 


balance of payments and reserve poteioy 
of many countries led them to ease the 


ing 1950 and the first six months of 19 


U.S. imports on January 1, 1951. 


Table X shows total exports and impot 
by leading countries and areas during 
period 1936-49. 


U.S. Foreign Investments =e 
Before the First World War the United 
States was a debtor nation on capital ac- - 
count; foreign investments in the Unit 
States exceeded United States invest- 

ments abroad by $3.7 billion in 1914. 

World War I, however, completely changed 

this condition and by the end of 
United States investments abroad 
ceeded foreign investments in the United 
States by approximately $3.7 billion. As a 
result of the great expansion of Amer 
foreign investments during the tw 
our net creditor position, excluding wai 
debts, stood at $8.8 billion in 1930 as om 
pared with $3.7 billion in 1919. < 


Foreign holdings in the United S 
on the other hand, increased during 
period 1933-39. Foreign capital, see 
safety from possible currency, devalu: 
and the uncertainties of war, sought 
uge through conversion into dollar h 
ings. Short-term dollar holdings of 
eigners increased $2.8 billion between 
and 1932, while foreign holdings of 
jean securities lergely purchased in 
estock market, Increased by $14 billion. | 
the end of 1939, the net creditor p 


This movement gave way in 1940-41 to 
 areduction of foreign holdings, principally 
by the British, to finance war purchases 
here. After the entry of the United States 
_ into the war, however, foreign holdings in 
_ the United States increased as government 
expenditures abroad for the procurement 
_ of materials and for the pay and main- 
_ tenance of troops resulted in substantial 
acquisitions of dollar balances by foreign 
- countries. These large foreign dollar hbal- 
_ ances were largely maintained during 1946 
so that the net creditor position of the 
‘U. S. amounted to only $.8 billion at 
the end of that year. 
_ During 1947 the net creditor position of 
_ the United States rapidly increased as for- 
- eign countries reduced their dollar bal- 
- ances, liquidated U. S. securities, and drew 
on American loans to finance the huge gap 


E ‘TABLE XI: Debtor-Creditor Position 


of the U. S., End of 1949 
(in billions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Investments 1949 

nvestments abroad 
meWieWeisiclnicielelcieisleleis'ss<ivie's.eelcie 0 ccc cia.sies 19.3 
Long-term.......... eteciiaastolstais sre lale cle aciotcle 17.8 
MME DHEOCU cin aleiciricie|s i sicls oe és sicisvicesrsics ce aie s/s 12.5 
Foreign dollar bonds. ....¢........eeeeees 17 
_ Securities payable in focal currencies....... 2.0 
BOTEFIONG-1EIM <<, scleccs ce scvesceceeess 15 
‘Short-term Phi lentes siccneus’sessiegaawine 1.5 
BPBNOSIES se gialsiaisieleie's is cic's cisisis o.a.0 oawiosisiamars 4 
Other Short-term. .......seeeesseeveceees 11 
U. . government Draeinia(siis%e'v ajslssicse wins alse oe 13.5 
: _ Long-term BPseiiestaciciea cesicit « civieleivie's se cisie ej 13.2 
B10 HOS BOOHER OE NOSES AY CO ar 3 
U.S. investments abroad. ..........0-e000: 32.8 

investments in U. S.: 

7 Pre aes ais vsig ae aye sis Sok cecedipseuieals 13.9 
SD Bante 7.8 
BLES Se meee 3.1 
Corporate stocks 2.7 
Corporate bonds! 5 


Other long-term...... NWEate Lorelei, sa ova/cloiniots acts 1.6 
hort-term........ 


Co rporate bonds include an estimate of $95,000,000 
state and municipal obligations, NOTE No allow- 
been made for the value of direct investments 
damaged during the war, written off, or; expro- 
2d without compensation. Holdings of portfolio se- 
es of former enemy countries, or countries where no 
alistic valuation is obtainable, have been excluded. 
he estimates are based chiefiy on data collected by the 
ary Department during the war and published 
Foreign-Owned Assets in the United States, 
and ¢ ‘ensus of American-Owned Assets in Foreign 
ies, 1947. These data were brought up to date on 
asis of all available information, t but they may be 
error, 
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' to $727 million. Foreign-held dollar assets 


dollars. The United States ov ernniait 
creased its total loans by $3.9 billion— 
largely as a result of drawings on) 
British loan—and the net increase in p 

vate long and short-term credit amounte 


were reduced by $2.2 billion. As a result of — 
these developments the net creditor posi- 
tion of the United States exceeded — $12 
billion at the end of 1947. 


The net creditor position of the U. S.- 
has continued to increase since 1947, but 
at a slower rate. U. S. foreign aid during © 
this period has been in grants rather than ~ 
loans, and drains on foreign dollar holdings — 
were reduced by restricting imports from 
the U. S. Moreover, the net outflow of 
private investment has not been large 
during the postwar period. Profitable in- — 
vestment opportunities at home, rampant 
nationalism abroad, and foreign restric- — 
tions on the remittance of earnings and 
principal have slowed private capital ex- 
ports. At the end of 1949 (see Table XI), 
the net creditor position of the U. S. on 
investment account exceeded $15 billion. — 


International Bank 


The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, established under 
the Bretton Woods Agreement, began op-— 
erations in 1947. 


The Bank has an authorized capital of — 
$10 billion of which $8,338.5 million has 
been subscribed by the 49 member nations 
(Poland, which was an original member of 
the Bank and Fund, has withdrawn from 
membership). In accordance with the © 
Bank’s charter only 20 per cent of the sub- 
scribed capital has been paid in. As of 
June 30, 1951, the aggregate paid-in capi- 
tal was the equivalent of $1,664.1 million, 
of which $734.7 million was in gold or U.S. _ 
dollars, 


In addition to its paid-in capital, ‘thes 
Bank may obtain funds through the sale — 
of securities and is authorized to guaran- 
tee loans made by other agencies. Total 
loans and guarantees made by the Bank 
are limited to its subscribed capital. ‘The 
Bank began its borrowing operations on 
July 15, 1947 and two bond issues total- 
ing $278 million in securities were sold in 
the U. S. An issue of $100 million was re- 
funded at a lower rate in 1950. In addition, ~ 
the equivalent of $10.6 million was real- 
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to the middle of 1951, almost 90 per ce 
has been in U, S. dollars. Table XII show 
the amount and date of the loans m 
by the International Bank, aes, 


‘ nces or reaasis in financ- 
a non-political basis, projects for 
reconstruction of war-damaged econo- 
| and for the development of under- 

leveloped countries. The loans made must 
9e guaranteed by the borrowing country. 
"he U. S. subscription to the Bank’s cap- 
tal is $3,175 million and this country has 
.pproximately one-third of the voting con- 
aot of the Bank, 


_ During its first two years, the Bank’s 
loans were predominantly to Europe for 
‘reconstruction. More lately, the Bank has 
directed its attention to development loans, 
‘particularly in Latin America. 


- TABLE XII: Loans of the Inter- 
ye national Bank, July, 1951 
(in millions of U. S. dollars) 


Date of Amount 

Country Agreement Rate | of loan 
SC] Aug., 1950 4% 100.0 
EBONY: .c.c0c secu ees Mar., 1949 AY, 16.0 
-—Brazil...... We ctesvih cate ae Jan., 1949 AY, 75.0 
ae May, 1950 | 4% 15.0 
Bae Jan, 1951 | 4% 15.0 
Wenie.!....... eoeett Mar., 1948 | 4% 13.5 
ee Mar., 1948 |. 3% 25 
4) SL ee Aug., 1949 3% 49 
e. Nov., 1950 4 3.5 
¥ Dec. 1950 | 4 26 
te Apr., 1951 | 3% 16.5 
OSC Aug., 1947 4", 40.0 
-El Salvador Dec., 1949 MM, 12.5 
-Ethiopi Sept., 1950 4 5:05 
14 Sept., 1950 4 2.0 
ae Feb., 1951 4 15 
Sfinland....:..,....... Aug. 1949 | 4 12.5 
ile Oct, 1949 | 3 2.3 
IDAREO cel occa cee vive May, 1947 AY, 250.0 
MGELANG: chcwies «ls estes» June, 1951 4% 25 
DSA sie Se Aug., 1949 4 32.8 
Al Sept., 1949 | 3% 10.0 
Apr., 1950 4 18.5 


June, 1950 3% 12.8 
Aug., 1947 4, 11.8 


“Mexico... PeGoaite ct es Jan., 1949 AY, 24.1 
4 Apr., 1950 | 4% 26.0 
ee . Oct, 1950 | 3% 10.0 
Netherlands........... Aug., 1947 | 4% 191.0 
ed May, 1948 4%, 4.0 
a July, 1948 3%6 12.0 
=i July, 1949 4 8.8 
IICAVARUA «ay cccinvcesse June, 1951 4% 35) 
June, 1951 4 12 

1950 3%, 3.0 

1950 4 13.0 

> 1959 3% 44 

1950 3% na ee) 

1950 4M, 12.5 

1950 | 3% 9.0 

1951 3% 20.0 

1951 4 39.0 

1950 £% 33.0 

1949 5 ok 

| 1,095.8 


_ Foreign Exchange ¢ 

The obvious difference between foreig: 
and ordinary domestic trade is the fact 
that the buyer and seller use different cur- 
rency units. The United States exporter 
wants payments in dollars; the British im- 
porter uses sterling in making his pur- 
chases and sales. The price which the 
American importer pays for the foreign 
currency is called the rate of exchang 
Like all prices, exchange rates are basically 
influenced .by the forces of supply and 
demand. However, almost. all governments 
now maintain fixed values for their cur- — 
rencies in terms of those of other coun 
tries. 


American importers offer dollars to 
banks in order to obtain foreign purchas- 
ing power. Consequently, importers and 
those who are making foreign payments 
such as tourists traveling abroad, perso 
sending funds to relatives in foreign coun- 
tries, and businessmen paying premiums 
to insurance companies abroad, creat 
demand for foreign currencies. Exporter 
selling to foreign buyers, motion pictur 
companies receiving royalties on films 
hibited abroad and investors receiving 
terest on foreign investments, create the 
supply of foreign currencies since the for 
eign debtor must offer his own currency 
obtain the dollars with which to make Pp 
ment to the American creditor. aes 


A world picture of total supply of an d 
demand for dollars over a period of a y 
is presented by the annual summary of « 
international balance of accounts. Figure 
for 1950 and the first half of 1951 app 
in Table XIII. 


It will be noted that this table. she 
how the excess of U. S. receipts over p 


' ments was financed, Since the net total of — 


U. S. government grants, private gifts, < an 
public and private credit exceeded t 
between U. S. receipts and paymel 
current accounts, ‘foreign soa 


import gold from this country. — 


Monetary Fund 


The Monetary Fund was establish to 
promote world trade by insuring the s 
bility of exchange rates. Exchange insta 
ity had disrupted international trade 
ing the thirties. Member nations 1 
the Fund agreement are bound to 
tain stable exchange rates and mé 
use exchange depreciation as a competitiy 
weapon in seeking to expand foreign m 
kets for their products. Me 


dee -nine Dae are members 


$2,7E0 billicns representing 32.4 per 
of the total; this country exercises a 
30 per cent of the voting control a 
Find. 


The Fund is basically a pool of the million Dare been in U.S. aotiars, Stabi 
world’s currencies. While currencies may be zation loans have been made to 19 coun- 

devalued to correct a fundamental dis- tries, including Belgium, Chile, Denma: i 
‘equilibrium in a country’s balance of ac- France, India, Mexico, the Netherlan 
counts, this action may be taken only after Norway, Turkey, the United Kingdom, 
consultation with the Fund. When a mem- Costa Rica, Egypt, Czechoslovakia, Ethi- 
‘ber nation experiences a temporary short- opia, Nicaragua, the Union of South Africa, | 
age of foreign exchange—or the currency, Australia, Yugoslavia and Brazil. 
of another member nation—it may, in The announcement, Sept. 18, 1949, of a 
effect, borrow the required currency from 0,5 per cent devaluation of the British 
he Monetary Fund. The Fund began sta- pound created an upheaval in foreign-ex-_ 
ilization operations in March, 1947, and change values. By Sept. 30, 25 other coun- 
as (up to Mar. 31, 1950) made loans to- tries announced adjustments in their ex-— 
aling $794.9 million, of which $751.26 change rates, devaluation varying from 9.1 


TABLE XII 


International Transactions of the United States, Ap SSorL 


(Millions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


| 1950 1951 


| 1948 1949 First | Second | Third | Fourth | First | Second 
Type of transaction total total Total | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter! | quarter! 


5 ab debe oesGodaaes ; 10,273 2,510 | 2,451 | 2,947 4,100 
ssonodooddgesosuenses 693 286 385 73 105 47 159 130 
sobapueshsaq%eaoe 13,346 | 12,337 | 10,658 | 2,439) 2,615 | 2,498} 3,106 4,230 
soln Gc peaaon op gpadsudad 2,246 | 2,232 | 2,024 455 526 | 519 524° 665 — 

Jporwagsbood 1,375 | 1,405 | 1,743 363 385 477 518 455 
saeqangos@enbo0des 16,967 | 15,974 | 14,425 | 3,257] 3,526} 3,494] 4,148 


Bera ee sia iicie- stoi anit 7,124 | 6,622 | 8,852] 1,889} 1,931 | 2,390] 2,642 
REE Sisiaae) eiareis,<)a\aieis.e 15a: 698 444 463 71 76 143 173 
BOGUS em eure crates sles sissies s 7,822 | 7,066 | 9,315} 1,960} 2,007 | 2,533} 2,815 : 
e OSM tm art. Beta veeaces ote 2,162 | 2,184 | 2,376 494 577 751 554 
Income on investments............ 284 353 437 76 125 90 146 


oy ces Ese « seeseeesee-| 10,268 | 9,603 | 12,128} 2,530] 2,709 | 3,374] 3,515 


Sand node RUC DSRS 5,529 | 5,429} 1,421 477 579 61 305 

“aa id 00 TOUSEN COOon —5 | —158 —78). 2 29 —96 —i14 
33205000 Terwcecie cis! 9,004) 271 1 1,343 479 608 —35 291 

oo 306 10088 R eo aUppe aS 84 48 | —352 —39 —51 | —232 —30 


pAnousisdans 1,091 | 1,052} 1,306 287 260 387 372 
nddcusube | 6699 | 6371} 2,297 727 817 120 633 


a i ~ 
eans of financing surplus of exports 
i: joods and services: 


BAB Tn. 780 | —60 |—3,645 | —459 | —679 |—1,544 | —963 


onal Monetary Fund..... 203 99 —20 —12 ates -—8 os 
OMA Bank). pies owe are's,c 176 38 37 17 ll 2 7 


feral transfers............. 4,157 | 5,321 | 4,120] 1,023) 1,122 865} 1,110] 1, 
g- and ants term loans...... 886 647 164 82 39. 37 6 


es 678 522], 481 123 124 107 127 


ong- and short-term capital¢....| 856 | 589] 1,316| = 42| 182] 936] 256 
‘otal means of financing. ..... 7,736 | 7,156 | 2,453 816 799 295 


AE As Sor Se —1,037 | —785 | —156} —89 18 | —175 


4 nates based on incomplete data; second quarter by Council of Economic Advisers. 

at fg tw seek that have not vere shipped for em into A li States 

en gures for means of financing are on a net bas: xcludes purchases or 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. al 


30.5. per cent by 
Ganiies in the sterling area. — 
hese adjustments, which were ap- 


ing prices in different countries into bet- 
Pe leament and to have restored price 
competition in international markets. 


ie TABLE XIV 


Par Values of Member Currencies* 


Source: International Monetary Fund. 


3 ee U.8. cents Currency 


en per units per 
Member Currency currency unit U.S. dollar 
/: (CUE ee Pound 224.000 446 429 
PAUSUIdlercs'seice'e c= «ins Schilling - T 
MBEIDUN ics sciccces ss Franc 2.000 00 50.000 0 
ivi Boliviano 1.666 67 60.000 0 
Cruzeiro 5.405 41 18.500 0 
Dollar find + 
-Peso 3.225 81 31.000 0 
Yuan T T 
Peso - §1.282 5 1.949 98 
Colin 17.809 4 5.615 00 
Peso 100.000 1.000 00 
Koruna 2.000 00 50.000 0 
Krone 14.477 8 6.907 14 
; Peso 100.000 1,000 00 
r ME Sucre 6.66667 15.0000 
BPONYI cto 0) c.a:a'e'« sie'vie'e's Pound 287.156 348 242 
Mee Salvador,......-. Colin 40.000 0 2.500 00 
SREMIOPIA.. 2.0... Dollar 40.250 0 2.484 47 
Finland Rae srateors ho e's. Markka 434 783 230.000 
MIREANCE Ss cle's v.00 a0 Franc BS Se 
2 oc - copnerenee Drachma + + 
~ Guatemala.......... Quetzal 100.000 1.000 00 
Honduras........... Lempira 50.000 0 2.000 00 
PVOCIANG 55.010 osceceee Kréna 6.140 36 16.285 7 
India... Rupee 21.000 0 4.761 90 
_ tran.. Rial 3.100 78 32.250 0 
PEMA cede case es vies Dinar 280.000 .357.143 
oll Soccgeeencdees Lira ih tT 
MODANONs .sciv ca sicsss Pound 45.631 3 2.191 48 
Luxemburg......... | Franc 2.000 00 50.000 0 
RIVE KAGO stolsis Gin oie sicicie.s Peso 11.560 7 8.650 00 
-Netherlands......... Guilder 26.315 8 3.800 00 
Pticatagus... seseeeee-| COrdoba 20.000 0 §.000 00 
MENOKWAY.. <0 -.-| Krone 14,000 0 7.142 86 
Reakistan......2.--03 Rupee 39.225 0 3.308 52 
IFANAMA. «200500000. Balboa 100.000 1.000 00 
Paraguay........... Guarani 16.666 7 6.000 00 
BARELUS sais oe ocis'se's oes SOMME MES cc rome stnsisters 
Philippines.......... Peso 50.000 0 2.000 00 
__ SYUERBSBesnonee -...-| Pound 45.631 3 2.191 48 
PEN ANANG .3:.0cciee ees Baht t * 
BRUTKGY. .c2- cscs see's Lira(pound) 35.7143 2,800 00 
Union of South Africa] Pound 280.000 357 143 
United Kingdom..... Pound 280.006 357 143 
_ United States....... Dollar 100.000 1.000 00 
OTUGUAY: wines s¢seces Peso t + ‘ 
Venezuela.......... Bolivar 29.850 7 3.350 00 
earaieie ne Dinar 2.000 00 50.000 0 


* As of July 15, 1950. + Par value not yet established. 
ince Jan. 1948, no par value agreed with Fund. 
n Nov., 1949, Peru introduced a new exchange ove: 

m under which the par value of 6.50 soles per U.8 
agreed on Dec. 18, 1946, will no ‘longer govern 
transactions. No new par value has been proposed 
* No fixed value. ena at about 93 

its per wan $. ‘ 
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tiated with, 12 countries which i? 


The five-year postwar adjustment period 
during which member nations of the Fund 
may maintain exchange restrictions ex: 
pires in March 1952. Thereafter, exchang 

restrictions cannot be continued without 
the approval of the Fund. Table XIV lists 
the par values of currencies of the Fun 
member nations. ; 


Trade Agreements 

The economic warfare of the thirties - 
brought distress to all of the nations o 
the world—to those imposing the tra 
restrictions as well as those against whom 
the restrictions were aimed. This economi 
warfare was one of the most potent causes 
of the Second World War. : 


The realization of this truth has i 
fluenced United States foreign policy d 
ing the postwar period. The United Sta 
has taken the lead in proposing the re 
nunciation of economic warfare and a co- 
operative approach to the restoration ot 
world trade and prosperity. The American 
program includes the mutual scaling do' 
of tariffs under the Reciprocal Trade Agr 
ments program, the establishment of 
International Trade Organization and t 
adoption of a trade charter in which 
nations of the world will agree to elimi: : 
restrictive trade practices. It also include 
exchange stabilization through the M 
tary Fund, and loans, either direct 
through the World Bank, to assist in 
reconstruction of war-shattered econo 
and the development of nausea bac 
ward areas. } 

An outstanding achievement in’ 
American program to bring about 
international trade was the conclusi 
October 30, 1947 at Geneva of the Gen 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The sco 
of the Agreement is indicated by the fa 
that the 23 participating countrie 
counted for more than three-quarters 0 
the world’s prewar international trade. Th 
tariff concessions resulting from th 


resenting 3 per cent of total imports 


A third round robin of tariff reduct 
took place in Torquay, England, Septen m 
1950 to April 1951. At this conferenc 4 
U. S. concluded agreements with six 
tional countries: Austria, Western — 
many, Indonesia, Korea, Peru and Tw 
In addition, new concessions were in 


ere all 
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TABLE XV 
U.S. Trade Agreements Signed 


Country Signed Effective 
Argentina............. Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
MSH alla Sys:cs/.- ns snes Oct. 30, 1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 

BRAUSEHA (5 he <-s is <0 ersten. April 21, 1951 | Not ratified 
BSBCISUM «0.02. ices css April 21,1951 | June 6, 1951 
PN ias 0\S a, dc April 21, 1951 | Not ratified 
23 SScaaeenneate Oct. 30,1947 | July. 30, 1948 
Beers Sscfersts.c,o.¢ nol April 21,1951 | June 6, 1951 
Mate tessa ccs: « Oct. 30,1947 | July 30, 1948 
| 25 SOR Sopa Ora Oct. . 30,1947 | March 16, 1949 
RS oc hiss hace: Terminated | ............. 
soe Sara es Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Rie Reid Crees 5 Nov. 28, 1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
MAY. aes cietrac Oct. 30, 1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 
as Soa Terminated Ss esa. Came 
Bae ict Bacleci April 21, 1951 | Not ratified 
.| April 21,1951 | June— 6, 1951 
Me ihicaisieie:s,- 6, 1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
Mpa teee 19, 1937 | May 31, 1937 
BRS cc asic: 10, 1949 | May 25, 1950 
S$ oS aCe 21,1951 | June ‘6, 1951 
10, 1949 | March 9, 1950 
24, 1936 | June 15, 1936 
10, 1949 | Jan. 1, 1950 
18, 1935 | March 2, 1936 
27, 1943 | Nov.” 19, 1943 
30, 1947 | July 9, 1948 
21, 1951 | Not ratified 
8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
21, 1951 | Not ratified 
21, 1951 | Not ratified 
30, 1947 | July 30, 1948 
10, 1949 | May 20, 1950 
Baste ats 21,1951 | June ‘6, 1951 
flexico. . ; menmnated.s)\ \hocc. seatsaatre sts 
Ne “ae il 21,1951 | June 6, 1951 
Ww 30, 1947 | July 31, 1948 
10, 1949 | May 28, 1950 
21, 1951 | August 2, 1951 
30, 1947 | July 31, 1948 
12, 1946 | April 9, 1947 
21, 1951 | Not ratified 
Tans 30, 1947 | July 12, 1948 
Mie st 23's 21, 1951 | July 7, 1951 
Reheat a 9, 1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
LE Ce ae 30, 1947 | July 31, 1948 
Te eer 21, 1951 | Not ratified 
30, 1947 | June 14, 1948 
Sfeiena%estis 30, 1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 
10, 1949 | Not ratified 
6, 1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
21, 1951 | Not ratified 


uty concessions and certain other provisions of 
ment ceased to be in force as of March 10, 1938. 


‘eady parties to the General Agreement on 
and Trade. In the Torquay negotia- 
he U.S. received concessions on an 


Pam the trade-agreements program, 
incidence of the U. S. tariff has been 
tly reduced. Tariffs on imports of duti- 
le goods, which averaged 53 per cent in 
/ under rates established by the 


Hawley-Smoot Act, have been redu 

less than 15 per cent. Despite the conces- 
sions granted, however, rates on many 
products, particularly manufactured goods, — 
remain so high as to make sales in the 
U. S. difficult. 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
under which U. S. tariff negotiations — 
are conducted was originally passed in 
1934 and was last extended in 1951 for a ~ 
two-year period. Under the provisions of 
the Act, the President is authorized to seek 
concessions from foreign countries for 
American trade and commerce in return — 
for similar concessions granted their prod- — 
ucts by the United States. The President ~ 
has the power to increase or decrease tariff — 
rates (since the 1945 extension, those in 
effect on January 1, 1945) by 50 per cent. 


The 1951 extension of the Act put curbs 
on the President’s power in making con- 
cessions. Under the so-called “peril points” 
provision, the Tariff Commission must ad- 
vise the President on the limits beyond ~ 
which concessions could not be made © 
without endangering U. S. industry. It also — 
requires that “escape clauses” be included 
in all agreements which permit the ter- — 
mination of concessions granted by the 
U. S. if injury to American industry re- 
sults. In addition, the 1951 extension 
directed the President to take steps to 
deny the Soviet Union and its satellites 
all concessions granted by the U. S. under 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements program. © 
The U. S. has already notified these gov- — 
ernments of the withdrawal of concessions. — 


Since 1934, reciprocal trade agreements — 
have been concluded with 53 nations (see — 
Table XV), with which we did more than — 
80 per cent of our normal foreign trade — 
and which includes nine of our ten best — 
customers in 1937. The agreement with 
Mexico, however, has been terminated, ef- — 
feetive Jan. 1, 1951. 


Led by the United States, representatives 
of 53 nations signed the charter of the 
International Trade Organization in Ha- 
vana on March 24, 1948. The charter pro- 
vides a set of rules under which world 
trade is to be conducted on a freer, non- 
discriminatory basis. It seeks to outlaw 
economic warfare between nations. The 
charter provides that a U. N. agency, the 
International Trade Organization, is to be 
set up to administer the rules. 


The charter contains 106 articles divided ta 
among 9 chapters. Nations adhering to the © 
charter agree, subject to specified excep. 
tions, to take Eee 3 action to main-— 


Sawn se UP nS 


countries; to reduce tariffs and other bat 
riers to trade; to eliminate quotas and 
other quantitative restrictions on trade; t 

curb activities of cartels; to meek Sus- 


oms regulations and other administrative 


barriers to trade; and to conduct state 
trading activities in accordance with com- 
“mercial principles. The charter also makes 
provision for international co-operation to 
develop industrially backward areas and 
sets up principles governing the negotia- 
tion and operation of international com- 
modity agreements. 


LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951 


The national emergency overshadowed 
~ labor developments in 1951. On January 
~ 26, a complete freeze of compensation was 

imposed, making it unlawful to grant pay 
boosts of any kind. There followed a suc- 
cession of stopgap regulations loosening up 
the original tough pay control order. Some 
of these regulations were designed to take 
care of specific cases, such as the coal 
~ mines wage agreement; others, to. permit 
continuance of familiar industrial practices 
—cost-of-living escalator arrangements, 
“Merit increase programs, etc. One regula- 
- tion (the so-called “catch-up” regulation, 
setting a 10% ceiling on general increases) 
precipitated a walkout of the three labor 
members of the Wage Stabilization Board. 
‘For about three months, the Board limped 
along, with Economic Stabilizer Eric 
_Johnston making all the major decisions 
on pay stabilization. Meanwhile, there was 
heavy behind-the-scenes pressure by the 
chiefs of organized labor for the Adminis- 
- tration to give labor a greater say in all 
mobilization policy. 


- The WSB finally began to function fully 
again in May, when it was reconstituted 
with additional members and increased 
-- powers. A tripartite body of 18 members 
Was set up with power to dispose of “‘dis- 
pute” cases in which management and 
labor were at odds over bargaining issues— 
including nonwage matters. Within a short 
time, the Board began to accelerate its 
issuance of new regulations to deal with 
problems that had been hanging fire, as 
well as to revise drastically earlier regu- 


lations which had not worked out too well . 


in business practice. 


One of the WSB’s most vexing dilemmas 
was to attempt to hold the line on wages 
by adherence to a “ceiling” policy related 
to the rise in living costs. Although it fixed 
10% as the limit of general increases, the 
‘Board had to recognize that there were 
many important contracts in major in- 
_ dustries—autos and meat packing, for in- 
stance—which called for pay boosts above 
_ that limit. The Board adopted a realistic 
approach and allowed the ceiling to be 
ierced in various ways—by approval of 
productivity clauses, special disposition of 
- contract -settlements, etc. Ultimately, it 
lowed cost-of-living escalation of wages 


“pay. 


The charter will become effective 60 days — 
after the twentieth country ratifies the 
document. Few countries, however, have — 
ratified the document, and no effort was ~ 
made to secure U. S. ratification at the — 
1951 session of Congress. Meanwhile, the 
trading rules set up in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade are being Ob- — 
served by the participating countries. 


and salaries, even where that had not 
been a company’s practice before the 
freeze. And, of course, there was special 
treatment accorded such “fringes” as vaca- — 
tions, shift premiums, holidays and call-in =a 


The WSB’s main task as 1951 + wore on — 
was to attempt to hold the line, making 
as few concessions to wage inflation as it 
realistically could. By mid-1951, there was 
evidence that some measure of stabiliza-— 
tion had been achieved. The monthly in- 
crease in the Consumers’ Price Index had 
been slowed down to fractions of index ~ 
points from March through July, although 
the annual rise from the outbreak of 
Korean hostilities to June 1951 reached 
15.3 index points, a jump of 9%. Although 
the index continued to achieve “all-time 
highs” throughout the summer months f 
of 1951, there were no month-to-month 
spurts like those experienced in Janae 
(3.2 points) and February (2.6). 


waged steady, bitter jurisdictional 
with their right-wing counterparts. ] 
general, the right-wing groups prevailed F 


Schenectady) the et ee groups m 
aged to hold their own. Copper miners, too 
continued in the left-wing fold. In th 


the summer, when a bargaining tle 
stopped production for about 10 eee 


was formation of the United Labor Po 
Committee, made up of CIO, AFL and 


Creation of the Committee led to specul 
tion that “organic unity” of. the AFL § 
CIO was not far off. This prospect evapo- 
rated when the AFL withdrew from the 
Committee on the ground that the CIO 
had benefited disproportionately from 
The rift was widened in September by r 
ports of declaration of open warfare } 
AFL executive-board members. . 


ngly serious problem in some industries 
nd areas. Machine tools felt the pinch 
lardest. The shortage of skilled help 
n this industry prompted extraordinary 
measures by Defense Mobilizer Wilson. He 
urged Selective Service to grant special 
ferments to machine-tool workers and 
quested the WSB to provide the kind 
f wage adjustments in the industry which 
would attract and hold workers. At the 
‘same time, the National Production Au- 
thority set up a system of superpriorities 
meet the industry’s material needs. 

ther skills were in short supply—engi- 


xtended themselves to recruit the men 


BITRATION—Referring disputes be- 
yeen employers and employees to the 
ling decision of impartial third parties. 
ARGAINING UNIT—A group of em- 
S composed of workers in a single 
plant, company, area, or industry 
xpose of bargaining collectively with 
employer or employers. Such units 
ye determined by traditional grouping 
rkers, or by NLRB or a state labor 
ns board. 

;OYCOTT—A refusal by a union to 
for or to purchase the goods or serv- 
f an employer involved in a labor 
e, or an attempt to induce others 


ca to stop dealing with the 


Mediation Board, or a state labor 
( board specifying that a union is 
i ef m employer domination, includes a 
ma, ori y of the employees in an appropri- 


o act as the collective bargaining 
all the employees in the unit. 

( ‘KOFF—Employer deduction of un- 
es from the pay envelope of union 
nd payment of the funds to the 


KECTIVE BARGAINING—The proc- 
Ee eron between employer and 
for 


srs, chemists, physicists—and employers . 


ferns Used in Labor Relations 


arties not directly involved in a 


SHOP—An employer may hire. 


' ployees who are union members 


they needed. But, By contrast, ther 
many areas and puaustEsee in which ’ 


of World War II. ee for the in. 
dustrial mobilization program, the draft 
did not bite as deeply into the manpower 
which industry needed, as had been feared @ 
in the fall and winter of 1950. 


All in all, the national labor force in 
1951 reached an all-time high. At midyear, 
there. were about 62,000,000 employed— — 
approximately 6 million more than at the q 
peak of war production in 1943 and 1944, — 
and more than 40% of the: nation’s total 
population. % 


t 


COMPANY UNION—An employee organi 
zation whose membership is limited to the ~ 
employees of a single plant or company, — 
and which is not affiliated with any other — 
labor organization. The term is frequently — 
used to denote a company-dominated — 
union, now illegal under the NLRA. q 

CRAFT UNION—Organizes workers on — 
the basis of one of more related skills, re- — 
gardless of the ee in which they © 
work, 


EMPLOYEE WELFARE FUNDS—Funds a 
consisting of employer or joint employer- 
employee contributions based upon per- — 
centage of payroll or number of units — 
produced, used in behalf of union members ~ 
for health insurance, hospitalization, va- — 
cations, disability, and retirement. Admin- a 
istration of the fund may be by union® ,, 
employer, or jointly. a 

FEATHERBEDDING—Union work rules — 
which limit output or utilization of 1BPOle fl 
saving devices. 


ILLEGAL STRIKE—A work stoppage by E 
union members in violation of a no-strike 4 
clause, or one which has not been ae 
voted upon or authorized by the proper — 
union Officials. 

INDUSTRIAL UNION—Organizes all 
workers in a particular industry, skilled — 
and unskilled. Predominant in the mass~ e. 
production industries. a 


INJUNCTION—A court order which di- 
rects a person to take some action or to 
refrain from doing something. Violation is — 
punishable as a contempt of court. ve 

JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTE—A dispute — 
between two or more unions over the 
right to organize the employees in a par- — 
ticular trade, industry or plant, or the 
right to perform a particular job. a, 


LOCKOUT—A shutdown of operations Bits 
by an emvloyer to secure acceptance of | 
terms or in protest against union deman« 


MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP— 


time the contiast’ is ened aad those who 
subsequently join the union must continue 
their membership as a condition of con- 
Pimued employment during the contract 
term. 
_ MEDIATION—The process of attempting 
to reach a settlement or an agreement 
through the efforts of an outside person or 

S aaa such as the U.S. Conciliation Serv- 

ice. 

OPEN SHOP—Union membership is not 

_ @ condition of employment. 

PICKETING—Stationing one or more 

_ persons of a labor organization at the plant 
__ Bates or shop doors of an employer during 
a@ labor dispute for the purpose of inform- 
ing the public generally and the employ- 
ees that a dispute exists, persuading work- 
ers to join or continue a strike, and 
- preventing persons from entering or going 
‘to work. If large numbers participate in 
parading or walking up and down in front 
~ of the struck premises, this is known as 
‘mass picketing. 

SENIORITY—Job rights based on length 

of service; measured in relation to other 

~ employees, to a particular job or to em- 
ployment in a department, division, plant, 
or company. 

SHOP STEWARD—A person elected by 
the employees within a plant or depart- 
ment to represent them in the adjustment 
of grievances with the employer. 


STRIKE—A temporary work stoppage by 
employees as a form of economic pressure 
to enforce a demand for wage increases, 

- improved working conditions, or to secure 

- action on a griévance. 
x UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES—By em- 
ee. (1) Interference by employer with, 
restraint, or coercion of employees in the 

- exercise of their right to self-organization 
and collective bargaining. (2) Employer 
domination or interference with the for- 
mation or administration of any labor or- 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR—Principal op- 
erating units are: The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bureau of Labor Standards, 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions, Women’s Bureau. Principal offices— 
Labor Department Building, Constitution 
Avenue at 14th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Secretary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin. 


1. Bureau of Labor Statistics: Collects and 
_ distributes labor information and publishes 
the results of special studies on various 
aspects of the labor field, such as wages in 
different industries; effects of the war on 
employment, production, and labor condi- 
tions; productivity of labor and industry; 
Rend industrial relations. This information 
ig issued in special bulletins and in the 
‘Monthly Labor Review. The Bureau main- 
tains five Regional Offices throughout the 
untry with its principal office in the 


ganization or grant of financial or other ~ 
support. (8) Discrimination in regard to 
hire or tenure of employment or any term 
or condition of employment by an em- 
ployer in order to encourage or discourage: — 
membership in any labor organization. (4) 
The discharge or discrimination of an em- 
ployee who files charges or gives testimony 
under the Act. (5) Refusal to bargain col- 
lectively with the representatives of em- 
ployees. 

By unions. (1) Restraining or cooreita 
employees in the exercise of their legal — 
right to refrain from joining unions. (2) 
Charging excessive initiation fees. (3) 
Persuading an employer to discriminate 
against employees. (4) Refusing to bargain 
collectively. (5) Participation in secondary — 
boycotts and jurisdictional disputes. (6) 
Strikes by minority unions against certi- 
fied unions. (7) Requiring payment for 
services not rendered. (8) Coercing an em: 
ployer in his selection of his bargeta 
representatives. 


UNION SECURITY—The closed or union 


each term.) 
UNION SHOP--All employees after hiring 


and remain members of a union. i. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENS Arion t 
ance systems established by law in various 
states providing payment to workers Ww. a 


of employment, irrespective of carelessness 
of worker or negligence of employer. 


ment signed by an employee with his 
ployer as a condition of employment 
ting forth the employee’s promise that hi 
would not join a labor union or otherwise 
participate in any concerted action. Ss 
contracts are now outlawed by the cls 
under the terms of the Wagner Act. 


Labor Department Building, Wash., 2 
Commissioner: Ewan Clague. P ’ 


in 1934 to develop desirable labor’ st: 
ards in industrial practice, labor law 
ministration and labor legislation, an 
make specific recommendations concern 
methods and measures designed to impro 
the working conditions and the econo 
position of wage earners. Director: Willi 
L. Connolly. 
3. Wage and Hour and Public Contr ts 
Divisions: Enforce minimum wage 41 
overtime pay requirements of Federal 1 
There are ten regional offices throug 
the country and four territorial offi 
which carry out the inspection work of 
Divisions. Administrator: William a 
Comb. r g 
4, Women’s Burean: Caarged with fo: x 


lating standards and policies for promoting 
the welfare of wage-earning women, im- 
oving their working conditions, increas- 
g their efficiency, and advancing their 
portunities for profitable employment. 
hief of the Bureau: Frieda S. Miller, Dept. 
peed Bidg., ees D. es 


poehdent agency under the direction of 
ederal Conciliation and Mediation Di- 
rector appointed by the President with the 
ice and consent of the Senate. Pro- 
vides mediation services for disputes in 
erstate commerce, at the request of the 
ities or of its own volition. Principal 
e: Department of Labor Building. Di- 
or: Cyrus S. Ching. 


ional Labor Relations Board—An inde- 


oy. “Bott. Paincipal Office: Federal 
ty Bidg., South, 4th and Independ- 
e Ave., S.W., Washington 25, D.C. It 
i jaintains 22 regional offices. 


: plots FEDERATION OF LABOR 


in 1881 as the Federation of Or- 
Trades and Labor Unions of the 
ates and Canada, changing its 
. 1886. Its basic approach was to 
workers by crafts and skills, rather 


the hight of Labor which the 
successful in replacing. The pres- 
or izational structure is practically 
1 with that set up under the lead- 
of Samuel Gompers, president of the 
'S Brae tonal Union. The AFL 


ae it is not always able to 
¢ aie Federation Officers are 

by annual conventions. The gov- 
be Ea Ernest conventions is the Ex- 


Pipeiats of 107 international 
iming 8 million members. Its 

al activities are to aid constituent 
s in organizing and bargaining, to 
or oppose legislation, litigate test 
court, watch interpretation and 
ment of laws, represent its affiliates 
artite government agencies, and act 
} mMembershin in international bodies. 


Shedicces Miepatee concerning changed iz 


Labor Organizations 


rates of pay, rules or working conditions o 
emplovees subject to the Railway Labo 
Act. Principal office: General Services Ad- 
ministration Bldg., 18th and F Streets, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. Chairman: sob 
Thad Scott, Jr. 


National Railroad Adjustment Board—Set- 
tles grievances and disputes arising out of 
interpretation of agreements concerning © a 
pay, rules or working conditions. Chair-_ 
man: C. E. Peck; Vice Chairman: H. J. 
Carr. 


Wage Stabilization Board—A branch of the . 
Economic Stabilization Administration. 
Controls wages. Composed of 18 members, 
6 representing industry, 6 labor, and 6 the ~ 
public. Chairman: Nathan P. Feinsinger. 
Principal office: Federal Security Bldg., 3rd 
and C Sts., N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
It maintains 14 regional offices. 


Salary Stabilization Board—A branch of ~ 
the Economic Stabilization Agency. Con- 
trols salaries and compensation of em- 
ployees exempt from the Wage-Hour Law, ~ 
including executives. Composed of 5 mem-— 
bers, all designated as representing the 
public. Chairman: Raymond B. Allen. 
Principal office: Federal Security Bldg., 
South, 4th and C Sts., S.W., Waste 
25, D. C. oe 


a 
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It also operates through city and state — 
federations, and through councils or de- | 
partments of allied crafts. The AFL has 
refrained from tying itself up too closely 
with any political party or government ad- 
ministration, but it has recognized the 
need for political education and action 
by organized labor by establishing in the 
year 1947 “Labor’s League for Political 
Education.” Most AFL unions are craft 
unions, although a number are industrial. 
By extension into a number of industries, 
some of the original craft unions have be- 
come multi-craft unions. The Brotherhood ~ 
of Painters, Decorators, and Paper Hangers 
of America, AFL, is an illustration of a 
craft union whose jurisdiction includes’ 
building construction and maintenance © 
work in many industries. Address: 901 E 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


OFFICERS 
AND EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF API—1951_ 


William Green, President 

George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer | 

W. L. Hutcheson W. L. McFetridge 
Matthew Woll W. C. Birthright 
James C. Petrillo W. C. Doherty 
Geo. M. Harvison David Dubinsky | 
Daniel J. Tobin Charles J, MacGot 
Harry C. Bates Herman Winte 
Daniel W., Tracie ie 
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ie: - CONGRESS: OF “INDUSTRIAL 
ee ORGANIZATIONS 


The CIO resulted from a split within the 
_AFL ranks. In order to organize the mass 
production industries, leaders of the in- 
dustrial unions within the AFL won ap- 
proval at the Federation’s San Francisco 
convention in 1934 of a resolution endors- 
ing industrial unionism in the automo- 
bile, cement, aluminum, and other mass- 
production industries. Failure of the AFL 
to organize the mass-production industries 
finally brought on a crisis at the 1935 con- 
vention at Atlantic City. Less than a 

- month after this convention closed, led by 
John L. Lewis, Sidney Hillman, and David 
Dubinsky, the United Mine Workers, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the Inter- 
National Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
the United Textile Workers, the Oil Field, 
Gas and Refinery Workers, the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
~ Workers founded the Committee for In- 
- dustrial Organization. Other industrial 
unions shortly joined the Committee. In 
January, 1936, the Executive Council of 
_-the AFL ordered the CIO to dissolve and 
in August, upon its refusal to do so, sus- 
pended the ten unions. Disagreement on 
the desirability of reunification of labor 
led the ILGWU to return to the AFL, with 
John L. Lewis’ UMW following suit later. 


At present the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations includes 33 international 
unions with a claimed membership of ap- 
proximately 6,000,000. The CIO has em- 
phasized legislation as an aid to organiza- 
tion and collective bargaining drives. It 
has also formed a Political Action Com- 
IMittee to support candidates seeking pub- 
lic office whom it regards as pro-labor. 


In 1950, the CIO completed the expul- 
sion of the following unions on charges of 
Communist domination: United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers; United Farm 
Equipment and Metal Workers; Interna- 
‘tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers; Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and 
Allied Workers; United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers of America; United Public 
Workers; American Communications As- 
sociation; International Fur and Leather 
Workers; International Longshoremen’s & 
_ Warehousemen’s Union; National Union of 
Marine Cooks and Stewards; and Inter- 
national Fishermen and Allied Workers: 
Their membership, was estimated between 
675,000 and 900,000. The CIO chartered 
rival unions to regain these workers and 
claims to have recaptured 70% of the 
membership. 


The CIO is financed by per capita dues 
from each of the affiliated international 
unions which are autonomous, self-govern- 
ing bodies, as in the AFL. Unlike the 
, however, the parent organization has 
4g ater influence over the decisions of the 
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individual unions. The CIO is governed by. 
a General Executive Board, consisting of 
a representative from each international — 
union. A smaller body of officers is elected 
by the annual convention. CIO headquar- “Ss 
ters: 718 Jackson Pl., Wash. 6, D. C. 


OFFICERS OF CIO—1951 


Philip Murray President y 
Walter P. Reuther Vice President 
L. S. Buckmaster Vice President 
Joseph Curran Vice President 
Joseph A. Beirne Vice President 
Michael Quill Vice President 
Allan S. Haywood Vice President 


Emil Rieve Vice President 
Frank Rosenblum Vice President Ty: 
O. A. Knight Vice President = 


James B. Carey 


INDEPENDENT UNIONS—It is generally — 
estimated that 2,500,000 workers are or- 
ganized in 69 independent unions, many 
of them operating as company- or plant->_ 
wide unions. Some are loosely united in the: 
Confederated Unions of America, whos¢t 
central headquarters are located at 8( 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. The 
most important of the independents, how- 
ever, are organized much like the interna- 
tional unions of the AFL and CIO, some, 
of them having withdrawn from the AFL. M4 


1. Railroad Brotherhoods, The mos 
prominent of the railroad unions are the 
four independent train service unions 
commonly referred to as the “Brother- 
hoods.” Labor organization in the railroads 
is predominantly along craft or occupa~ 
tional lines. The “Big Four” unaffiliated : 
unions represent craft elements in 3 
industry. They include the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
Brotherhood. of Railroad Trainmen, Grand 
International Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, and the Order of Railway Con- : 
ductors of America. Membership fig res 
for the “Big Four” unaffiliated unions are? 
as follows: Railway Conductors—37, 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen—1 
932; Railroad Trainmen—210,624; Loco 
tive Engineers—79,667. Approximately 9 a 
of the 1,400,000 employees on Class 1 ra 
roads are covered by union agreements. — 


The railroad unions, except for the Rail, 
road Trainmen and the Locomotive © : 
neers, attempt some form of united actio 
through the Railway Labor Executi 
Assn., which includes some AFL unio: 


2. Foreman’s Association of America. 
The organization of supervisors becar 
active issue after the effective organization 
of production workers by the newly or- 
ganized industrial unions. In 1941, fore 
men from numerous Detroit automo 
plants organized an independent unio on, 
the Foreman’s. Association of Am r 
which later expanded its membership i 
other industries and areas, FAA obtain 


Secretary-Treasurer Ss 


ontract from the Ford Motor Company in 


43 but met with resistance from other 
to manufacturers. Organizational activ- 
ties were aided by the decision of the 
tional Labor Relations Board in 1945, 


= holding that foremen were entitled to bar- 


in collectively under the Wagner Act. 


This trend was reversed by passage of 
he Taft-Hartley Law in June, 1947. By 
endment of the Wagner Act, it elimi- 
da supervisors from the statutory defi- 
tion of employee, thereby denying or- 


collective bargaining rights to classes of 
rvisory employees. Shortly after this 
pened, FAA lost 13 of its chapters, in- 
ding its largest group, at Packard. The 


92 Ohactars Its neaaquersers’ are locate 


at 1627 Cadillac Tower, Detroit, Mich. 


coal miners in the U. S. It also operates a 

catch-all unit, District 50, which competes _ 
with AFL and CIO unions in a number of 
industries. The UMW withdrew from the 
AFL in December 1947 because of the re- 
fusal of the Executive Council to adopt — 


John L. Lewis’ proposal that its members 


refuse to sign the Taft-Hartley non-Com- 
munist affidavits. UMW membership is es- 
timated at 600,000, Headquarters: 900 15th — 

St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Membership of Leading American Labor Unions 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Name of Union 


n Federation of Musicians 
cery d Confection Workers’ International Union. . 
her ood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen....... 
therhood of Maintenance of be Employees 


é rood of Railroad Trainmen.........+sseeeeeees aes 


otherhood o of Railway and Steamship Clerks.. 


uit ervice Employees’ International Union.... 
atio 


rant Employees’ International Alliance... 
ion of Marine & Shipbuilding Workers...... 
al Association of Machinists........ teenies 


od Carriers’, Building, and Common Laborers’ Union....... areas! 


adies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


ion of Plumbers and Steam Fitters..........«- 
obile, Aircraft, & Agriculiural Implement Workers. . 
od of Carpenters and Joiners........csee0e icheptmne 


Radio and Machine Workers.. 


seriao indicated, average dues-paying members| 


ee on questionnaire, 
ublished in eee procee 
ag 6 Not available. 


ee ewecesereress 
wee e were eeceecerersseeaeerere 
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Brotherhood of Boilermakers......... ae deste BiStdor Garin seri 
nal Brotherhood Of: Electrical: WOrKers.< sd: sroiwe/e'seisle cis osccleaceeaaetios 


ee Cry 


2 Data a ings of AFL on unfon’ 8 journal or reports. 


Affiliation Number cf members* 
, 375,000. . 
175,000 
237,000 
170,000 
102,932 
171,356 
178,000 
210,624 
350,0002 
173,019 
240,000 
400,000 
86,6032 
600,000. 
200,000 
450,000 
1,103,000 
267,500 
431,000 
91,400 
250,0005 
65,000 
373,770 
180,000 
1,000,000 
735,000 


Soererererace 
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600,000 
150,070 
975,000 


for first half of 1950 as iy ee LS to Burea: 
er capita average annui 
4 Expelled from clo for Communist activity. § wu 


Fair Employment Practice Laws 


nation in hiring, job tenure, or 
of employment because of race, 

or national origin, is forbidden 
eta of these states: California, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Massachu- 


ee 
ew sersey, New, Mextes, New York, 


. Oregon, Rhode Island, Ween and 1d. 
Wisconsin. . 
The following cities also have 
nances: Chicago, Cleveland, Gary 
waukee, ee eee ieee 
Yor'ngstown, 


Under pressure of the Korean fighting 
’ and the general deterioration of world 
‘Telations, Congress enacted a new and 
tougher draft law, gave its approval to the 
country’s first universal military training 
system. The new law, approved June 19, 
- 1951,-lowered the draft age to 18%, ex- 
tended draft service to 24 months. Men 
are liable to draft call until they reach 26 
—continue liable until age 35 if they are 
deferred for any reason. Married men are 
no longer deferred unless they have chil- 
- Gren or other dependents besides their 
_wWives. Mental and physical standards for 
induction are lowered to those prevailing 
in January, 1945. Reservists continue liable 
to call to active duty. Conscientious ob- 
_Jectors may be required to do essential 
civilian work for 24 months. A ceiling of 
5 million men is placed on the armed 
forces until July 31, 1954. Current build-up 
is on the basis of a 3% million armed 
force but this figure is expected to be 
upped shortly. Draft law continues until 
_July 1, 1955, but drafting may be ended 
When the President or Congress feel the 
‘emergency is over. 
Universal Military Training will start 
when Congress sets up the system—a com- 
- mission is now drafting proposals for the 
program. Men will go into military train- 
‘ing on reaching 18, with deferments held 
to a minimum. After six months of train- 
ing, they will be released to the reserves 
_ for a total service period of 8 years. 


Who Must Serve 


- Men between the ages of 18 and 26 must 
register under the draft law; men 18% 
through 25 are liable for military service. 
“Liability for service lasts until age 35 for 

i any person deferred from service for any 
reason. When called, service on active mili- 

: tary duty for periods up to 24 months may 
be required, with an additional 6 years 
‘spent in the reserves. 

The only exemptions from military serv- 
ice are for veterans, members of organ- 

ized reserve units while they remain in 


those units, ministers and divinity stu-. 


dents, aliens not admitted for permanent 
residence. Conscientious objectors will be 
assigned to noncombatant duty or to es- 
- sential civilian work for 24 months. A sole 
-surviving son in a family which lost a 
child or children in the Armed Forces may 
also be exempt. 

‘Deferments | 

_ Men may be deferred from active service 
for limited or indefinite periods: at their 
request. Deferment may »e on the basis of 
maependency; essentiulity of civilian work; 
to finish high school or college. Granting 
of deferment is in the discr-tion of the 
ocal draft board. Its decision way be 
sealed to the appeal board and then to 


hel 


Draft and UMT 


the President. Request for deferment may _ 
be made by the draft registrant, his em- — 
ployer or his dependent. . : = 


Volunteers . pe: = 


Men between the ages of 1814 and 26 
may voluntarily enlist in the army for 24 
months (instead of the usual 48). 


Doctors, Dentists 


Special draft rules apply to doctors, 
dentists, veterinarians, optometrists, phar-— 
macists and osteopaths. They are liable for 
induction up to age 51 for service hee to 
24 months, ; 


UMT 


A system of Universal Military Training 
has been set up under the draft law. How=- — 
ever, it will not go into operation until | 
special legislation is passed by Congress. 
Meanwhile, a National Security Training 
Commission is working out policies and © 
standards for a UMT system to be passed 
on by Congress. 


{2 


Reservists ‘s $ 
The draft law gives the President 
thority to recall to active duty members 
of the reserves and retired members of the 
armed forces. This authority continues in 
effect until July-1, 1953. Reservists are 
called to duty individually on the basis 
of the need of the service for their ski 
Large numbers of reservists were recalle 
after the outbreak of the Korean fighti 
Once called, they must serve up to 
months. However, this period may 
shorter or longer depending on how cri 
cally the reservists’ skill is needed by th e 
service. f, 
Reservists may receive deferment er n 
their recall orders on the basis of essen- 
tiality of their civilian jobs, as studen ts, 
or because of severe personal hard 
responding ‘to the call. Whether or 
request for deferment is granted depen 
on the discretion of the service involved. 
The services have set up programs und 
which they will release reservists callec 
to duty after Korea. In addition, the draf 
law requires release of inactive or vol 
teer reservists who were called up involt 
tarily. They must be released after servir 


of service between 12/7/41 and 9/2/45. E 
ceptions are reservists with a critical rat tin 
who may be retained as Ee as neede 


Duration of Draft n 


Draft law is scheduled to end July 
1955. However, this doesn’t affect the 
tinued liability for drait of any men a 
were deferred. They continue to be : 
ject to craft call until they reach 
When drafting ends, UMT is to start. 


t., 


ios Reinstatement 

Veterans are. entitled to be reinstated 

the jobs they held when they went into 

vice, provided they comply with condi- 

_ tions specified in the law. Re-employment 

5 hts apply to draftees, enlistees, and 

== reservists, whether serving voluntarily or 

involuntarily. Veterans who qualify are 

entitled to their old job or one of similar 

miority, status and pay. They are guar- 

= anteed against discharge, except for cause, 
See = fe or one year after reinstatement. 


To qualify, the veteran must have left 


military service. He must be separated 
ith a certificate of satisfactory service 
apply for reinstatement within 90 
| of his release. Persons who went into 


d to reinstatement if they are dis- 
ed, but those going into service after 
t date must be re-employed in jobs 

n do even if disabled. Veterans who 

) © service after June 24, 1948, are not 

ntitled to re-employment if their term of 

T > exceeds 4 years. There is no restric- 

ion. on. length of service of veterans in- 
“a d before June 24, 1948. 


eterans who qualify must be reinstated 
3 the employer can prove that his 
tances have changed so as to make 


r only must be given a leave of 
{ nce. After either rejection or release 
f om training, they must be re-employed, 
I they apply within 30 days of re- 


on -year guaranty of employment 
applies to veterans. 


ational Rehabilitation 
Vocation onal rehabilitation courses not ex- 


40 
was honorably discharged with a 
ice-connected disability which can be 
oe by training. The benefits are also 
ible to veterans disabled while on 
ant on or after June 27, 1950, if 
ility is one for which compen-' 
aid at full wartime rates. Vet- 
begin training at any time after 
ge. However, World War II veterans 
Aha up training by July 25, 1956. 
disabled after June 27, 1950, have 
rom the end of the current emer- 
te not yet set) in which to wind 
ing. 


terans » Administration 


Veleane Honehite. 


for the training, pays for tuition and sup: 

plies. While in training and for tw 

months after rehabilitation, the veteran 
‘may receive subsistence allowances in ad- 

dition to his disability compensation. — 
Rates are $75 a month (if no dependents), 
$105 (if one dependent), and $120 (if more 
than one) for veterans studying full time 
in school or college. Job trainees may col- — 
lect $65 a month (if no dependents) or — 
$90 (if one or more dependents). Addi- 
tional allowances may be paid depending 

on the degree of disability and the num- — 
ber of additional dependents. a 


Disability Pensions 


‘Veterans with a World War II serviced “Y 
connected disability. are eligible for dis- 
ability compensation. This is true also for 
veterans with service-connected disability 
which occurred on or after June 27, 1950. — 
Discharge must be under conditions other 
than dishonorable. Monthly rates range © 
from $15 to $150 depending on disability, 
plus awards up to $360 for amputation, — 
etc. Veterans with 50% or more disability — 
are eligible also for allowances for de-— 
pendents. 


Veterans permanently and. totally dis- 
abled for reasons not traceable to military 
service are entitled to disability pensions, — 
This applies to World War II veterans and 
to persons who went into service after 
June 27, 1950. The’pension rates are $60 — 
a month, increased to $72 after 10 years — 
or when the veteran reaches age 65. Single 
veterans are ineligible if income exceeds 
$1,000 a year; veterans with a wife or 
minor child are ineligible if income ex- 
ceeds $2,500 a year, : 


Veterans Preference 


Veterans who have been separated from. ] 
the service under honorable conditions — 
must be given preference in certification — 
for appointment, in appointment, in rein- — 
statement, in re-employment and in reten- 


Aion in federal civil service positions. Spe- — 


cifically with respect to the positions of — 
crier or bailiff in federal courts, the Court 
Crier or Bailiff Preference Act grants pref- 
erence in appointment to veterans. 


Insurance 


Persons in active service on or after June | 
27, 1950, are automatically covered by free — 
government insurance for $10,000. If they 
remain in service for more than 30 days. a 
the protection continues for 120 days after — 
separation. During this 120-day perio 
they can apply for government ter 1 
surance up to $10,000. This insuran 
not be converted into permanent ind 


He vee Rips pt ele ‘medical pee 
13 abe: tbe, 


r,o255 
a.” | 


Yk ‘Servicemen who hold insurance issued 


under the World War I or II government 


‘insurance programs may apply for waiver 
of the premiums while they are in service. 

The waiver applies for 120 days after sepa- 
ration. The insurance can be reinstated on 
compliance with the law’s conditions. 


_ Policies issued under World War I or II 
government insurance programs will con- 
tinue in effect. But no new insurance will 
be issued under these programs except to 
disabled servicemen ineligible for commer- 
cial insurance. 


_Kducation ~ 

A veteran is entitled to free education 
if (a) he served 90 days or more between 
Sept. 16, 1940, and July 25, 1947; or (b) he 
enlisted or re-enlisted between Oct. 6, 
1945, and Oct. 5, 1946. He must start his 
_ course within 4 years after his discharge. 
~The program ends July 25, 1956. However, 
veterans who enlisted -or re-enlisted be- 
tween Oct. 6, 1945, and Oct. 5, 1946, have 
9 years from the end of that enlistment 
or re-enlistment in which to wind up their 
training. 

Veterans are entitled to education equal 
to war service plus one year, up-to a max- 
imum of 48 months. 

‘The Veterans Administration will pay 
tuition and school fees up to a total of 
$500 for each school year in attendance at 
an approved institution. No board, lodging, 
or other living or travel expenses are paid, 
but while at school the veteran is entitled 
to $75 a month living allowance, $105 with 
one dependent, $120 if more than one. 
Subsistence payments will be reduced 
if earnings plus subsistence exceed $210 
- (if no dependents), $270 (if one), $290 (if 
more than one dependent). 


A veteran may also elect to take ap- 
prentice or on-the-job training in an in- 
dustrial establishment. He may collect 
subsistence of $65 a month, or $90 if he 
has dependents. Subsistence is reduced if 

earnings plus subsistence exceed $210 a 
month, $270 (with one dependent), $290 
(with more than one dependent). 


- Loans to Veterans 
Three types are available: (1) For pur- 


a - Social Security a 


‘The Social Security Act, enacted Aug. 14, 
1935, and amended in 1939 and 1950, has 
eleven separate programs. Two are insur- 
ance systems involving pay-roll taxes: fed- 
eral old-age and survivors’ insurance and 
deral-state unemployment insurance. The 
other nine involve federal grants-in-aid to 
states for needy persons who are aged, 
ad, ox permanently disabled, and for 
pe ndent children; maternal and child- 


discharge ‘to claim allowances. For them — 


chase or construction of homes: (2) for=== 
purchase of farms and farm equipment; Ss 
(3) for purchase of business and business — 
property. : 
In all three types, eligibility require- —— 
ments are that the veteran must have = 
entered the armed service on or after Sep- 
tember 16, 1940 and before July 25, 1947; — 
he must have an honorable discharge after — 
service of at least 90 days or a service-— 
connected disability as reason for the dis- 
charge or release; application must o 
made by July 25, 1957. 


The government guarantees 50% of a 
business loan, up to a maximum guaran- — 
tee of $2,000; 60% of a home loan, up to ~ 
a maximum guarantee of $7,500. Maximum ~ 
interest rate is 4%. The government pays 
the interest for the first year on the guar- 
anteed portion of the loan. Loans are re-- 
payable for periods up to 30 years. In areas 
where 4% mortgage financing is not avail- 
able, direct government mortgage loans up 
to $10,000 may be made to veterans. a 


The unremarried widow of an eligible 
veteran who died in service or as a result 
of service-incurred disability is also elit ; 
ble for all loan benefits. 


Readjustment Allowance 


Readjustment allowances are available 
to World War II veterans pecan atter ry 


ments end July 25, 1952. Veterans sar i 
listed or re-enlisted between Oct, 6, 1945, 


the program ends 5 years after the en 
of their enlistment or re-enlistment. P: 
ments of $20 a week for 52 weeks go 
unemployed veterans. Self-employed vet 
ans earning less than $100 a month rece 


and $100 a month. : ; 
Other Benefits 


tomobiles if disabled, to guardianship serv 
ice if incompetent, to burial benefits, a 
to death compensation and pensions pé 
able to their dependents. x 


health services; erinuieds -children servic 
child-welfare services; public-health se 
ices; and vocational rehabilitation. 
The administration of. the Act 
responsibility of the Federal. resist 
ministrator. Within the Federal Se 
Agency, the Social Security Administ 
tion, headed by Commissioner for Soc 
Security, administers most of the | 
grams. 


TABLE NO. 1; Tranples of Life- Insurance add Rocrement Benefit 


(Assuming 10 years’ coverage) 


Average monthly wage 


Type of benefit $100 $150 $200 


peeietae ate ta etes=ts $ 27.50 $ 34.37 $ 41.25 $ 48.12 $ 55.00 


Reraeraistsia oars 40.00* 75.00 85.80 93.30 101.40 
sees 40.00* 75.00 86.20 97.50 108.74 


"Before Sept., 1950.............0.. 38.50 45.00* 57.75 67.37 77.00 
Sept., 1950-June, 1952............ 40.00* 80.00* 114.40 124.41 135.20 a 
uly, 1952, and after.............. 40.00* 80.00* 115.00 130.00 145.00 150.00° 
Burial payment: : eee 
REGO Se ik 132.00 165.00 198.00 231.00 264.00 264.00 
Seer 120.60 150.00 171.60 186.60 202.80 202.80 
aes Gia 120.60 150.00 172.50 195.00 217.50 240.00 


j oa 
3 Pla oUsetstecicee Ms crecayale 22.00 27.50 ~ 33.00 38.50 44.00 44.00 - 
ad 1950-June, 1952...... eases 40.00* 50.00 57.20 62.20 67.60 67.60 
July, 1952, and after...........04. 40.00* 50.00 57.50 65.00 72.50 80.00 
if or dependent husband: $ 
BOO ty 1900 cciccwce sive cis ciereie 11.00 13,75 16.50 19.25 22.00 22.00 
Pel950—Fung; 1952 <.caciececsl <= wees * 25.00 28.60 31.10 33.80 33.80 
MOD2 ANG AattEhiscs ss scce esses Recor 25.00 28.75 32.50 36.25 40.00 


1950 amendments nearly doubled sum benefits can be paid under the above - 
Ss, made them payable to many more’ circumstances even if the worker was — 
pee and extended coverage to 10,000,000 drawing old-age benefits before his death © 
: 2 . and his wife or child were also receiving 
: benefits on his wages. Furthermore, th 
) 1d-Age and Survivors’ Insurance lump sum is not in place of monthly bene 
id-age and survivors’ insurance fits payable later to survivors and does no 
rogram began in 1937, although only old- affect their rights to monthly benefits. 
2 p-sum bonefits were paid before Workers who are not “fully” insured bu 
the only wholly federal program. are merely “currently” insured are entitle 
er ‘ J only to those benefits for survivors listed 
efits available to workers who are Under 3 (0), 3 (c), and 4 above. 
insured” under the system are: Dependent husbands of working wives ; 
onthly retirement benefit for-a ™ay receive a supplemental retirement 
benefit or a widower’s benefit after 65, but 
upplemental monthly benefit fora Only if the wife was both currently and — 
worker’s wife, if she is 65 or over, fully insured. Children of working mothers — 
y age if she has dependent children ™ay draw benefits on her wages, even if the — 
in her care; and for his children father is present in the household, when — 
8. the mother was currently and fully ‘tn- 
y benefits to the following sur- sured. re 
a deceascd worker, regardless of A worker is “fully” insured if he ha: 
death; (a) Widow, if 65 or over; been paid $50 in taxable employment in 
idow or divorced wife at any age if each of 40 quarters, or if he has worked 
las dependent children in her care; iM taxable jobs half the quarters after — 
Children, unmarried and under 18; 1950 (or after becoming 21, if later) and 
re ts, if 65 or over and dependent before he reaches 65 or dies (at least 6 
ed, but only if the worker Muarters are needed). (See Table 14.) 
le av g no widow or child entitled to A worker is “currently” insured if he 


A lump-sum benefit, which is paid ¢mployment in at least 6 of the 13 calend: 
dow or widower, if he or she was liv- Quarters preceding and including the qu 
‘the deceased at the time of death. ter in which he died. 
et is no such person, the persons Benefits to people now drawing 
the worker’s burial expenses may are raised on an average of TU Yo 
si im pursed for expenses | paid, _Lump-— _ ing to a conversion table e (Table 


4 roe 8 7 


as oe eee TABLE NO. 1A 


Quarters of Coverage Needed to Receive Retirement Benefits 


- Time of 


a Quar- Time of Quar- Time of Quar- Time of 
65th birthday ters* | 65th birthday ters* | 65th birthday ters* | 65th birthday 
1954 Jan.-June...... 6 | 1958 July—-Dec........ 15 | 1963 Jan.-June...... 24 | 1967 July-Dec....... 
— July-Dec........ 7 | 1959 Jan.—June...... 16 July-Dec........ 25 | 1968 Jan.—June.... 
1955 Jan.—June...... 8 July-Dec........ 17 | 1964 Jan.-June...... 26 July-Dec..... 5c 
; July-Dec........ 9 | 1960 Jan—June...... 18 July-Dec........ 27 | 1969 Jan.—June..... 
1956 Jan—June...... 10 July-Dec........ 19 | 1965 Jan.—June...... 28 July—Dec....... 
> July-Dec........ 11 1961 Jan.—June...... 20 July—Dec........ 29 | 1970 Jan.—June..... 
_ 4957. Jan—-June..... bee i2 July-Dec........ 21 | 1966 Jan—-June...... 30 July-Dec....... 
_—__ Suly-Dec........ 13 | 1962 Jan.-June...... 22 July-Dec.,...... 31 | 1971 On.......0ssese 
1958 Jan.-June...... 14 July-Dec........ 23 | 1967 Jan.—June...... 32 


* With wages of $50.00. 


fits to people filing claims before May, 
1952, will be figured as for people now 
drawing benefits, and therefore subject to 
_ the same 77144% increase. Benefits to peo- 
“ple with 1144 years of work after 1950 will 
be figured by either the new formula or the 
old (plus conversion table), whichever is 
more favorable. But those under 21 will 
_ use the new formula only. 
The amount of the worker’s primary 
benefit—that paid to the worker when he 
reaches 65—is determined as follows: 
- Workers who do not have 6 quarters with 
wages of $50 after. 1950: 
-(1.) Figure. the worker’s “average 
monthly wage’ by dividing his total tax- 
able wages by the number of months 
_ elapsed since January 1, 1937. (Since time 
elapsed is a factor, a person who has 
worked continuously in covered employ- 
ment will receive a larger benefit than one 
who has worked in exempt employment 
_part of the time or has been unemployed. ) 
_ (2.) Take 40% of the first $50 of the 
average monthly wage and add to it 10% 
of the remainder (not exceeding $200, how- 
ever). Then add to this sum 1% for each 
“year in which the worker received at least 
$200 in covered employment. The 1% in- 
--erease applies only to years before 1951. If 
the resulting sum is less than $10, it is 
increased to $10. 


TABLE NO. 1B 
Conversion Table Increasing Monthly Benefits 


Benefit Benefit Benefit Benefit 
. before starting before starting 
~, Sept., 1950 Sept. 1950 | Sept., 1950 Sept, 1950 
$10 _ $20.00 $20 $37.00 
22.00 21 38.50 

24.00 22 40.20 

26.00 23 42.20 

28.00 24 44.50 

30.00 25 46.50 

31.70 26 48.30 

33.20 27 50.00 

34.50 28 51.50 

52.80 


35.70 te 


(3.) Use the conversion table (Table 1B) 
to increase the monthly benefit. = 


Example: A worker was paid $3,000 a 
year for the years 1937 through 1950. He — 
retires at the end of 1950 and becomes 65 
in July, 1951. His monthly retirement bene- 
fit is computed as follows: 

(a) His average monthly wage is $241 38 
(total wages $42,000 divided by 3 times the 
quarters between 1937 and July, 1951, or 
174). 

(b) His benefit under the old law 
$44.59; i.e., $20.00 (40% of $50) plus $19.: 
(10% of $191. 38) plus $5.46 (1% x 39. a ) 
14 yrs.). ; 

(c) His benefit under the new law (see 
Table 1B) is $68.50. x 

Workers who have 6 quarters with bie 
of $50 after 1950: 

The benefit will be figured under either 
the old or new formula, whichever is more 
favorable to them. It will be either: a 1 


(1.) Computed under the old lava and 
raised by the conversion table; or v4 Aa 


(2.) Computed by the new form 
with the average wage figured on a ‘ 
start” basis as follows: 


“Average monthly wage” is computed by y 
dividing the worker’s total taxable wa S, 
pbecinning with 1951 and ending with th 


third quarter preceding that in woe he 
Te 


Benefit Benefit Benefit 
before starting before startin 
Sept., 1950 Sept., 1950 Sept., 1950  Sept., 19 
$30 $54.00 $6 
31 55.10 
32 §6.20 5 
33 ° 57.20 43 
34 58.20 44 
35 §9.20 45 
36 60.20 46 
37 61.20 
38 62.20 ; 
a0 ney OS10 5 45¢ axeie 
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x 


is 65, by the number of months in this 
period (raised to 18 if less than that). 


The formula used to compute the 
monthly benefit is as follows: 


(a) If the average monthly wage is $50 
or more, take 50% of the first $100; 


(b) Add 15% of the next $200. The result 
is the worker’s monthly benefit. 


Example: A worker was paid $3,000 a 
year for the years 1937 through 1954. He 
retires at the end of 1954 and is 65 in 
August, 1955. His monthly retirement 
benefit is figured under whichever formula 
will give him the larger benefit. 

(1.) Under the old law and the conver- 
Sion table, the monthly benefit is $68.50. 


(2.) His benefit under the “new start” 
formula is $72.50, computed as follows: 
His total wages for 1951 through 1954 
($12,000) are divided by the number of 
months in the period Jan. 1, 1951-Dec. 31, 
1954. This gives an “average monthly wage” 
of $250. His monthly benefit is figured by 
“taking 50% of $100 ($50) and adding 15% 
of $150 ($22.50), resulting in $72.50. 

Since the benefit under the “new start” 
formula is larger than under the conver- 
sion, the “new start” formula is used. 


If an employee’s “average monthly wage” 
under the “new start” formula is less than 
$50, his monthly benefit is computed as 
follows (average monthly wage—monthly 
benefit) : $30 or less—$20; $31—$21; $32— 
$22; $33—$23; $34—$24; $35 to $49—$25. 

A benefit claim may be recomputed 
later to include subsequent earnings. 


The amounts of other benefits are de- 


' rived from the primary benefit as follows: 


Child: retirement benefit of one-half 
the primary benefit; survivors’ benefit of 
three-fourths the primary benefit (if only 
i child); if several children, each gets one- 
half, with an additional one-fourth divided 
among them. 

Husband or wife: one-half primary bene- 
fit. 

s Widower or widow: three-fourths pri- 

' mary benefit. 

Z. Parent: three-fourths primary benefit. 

'  Lump-sum benefit: 3 times the primary 

benefit. (If paid to persons paying burial 
expenses, other than the widow or widower, 
the benefit is limited to expenses incurred.) 

Maximum total of benefits which may 
be paid on any one worker’s wages is the 


' least of the following: $150 or 80% of the 


worker’s average monthly wage. If benefits 
are already $40 or less, Rney will not be 
further reduced. 

A person earning more than $50 in a 
month in covered employment is not eli- 


gible for a benefit for that month. Benefits 


to a wife or child are also canceled during 
any month in which an insured worker 
earns more than $50. 


Application for benefits is made to the 
nearest field office of the Social Security 
Administration. 


Rates and Coverage 


All employers covered by the federal in- 
surance contributions law are required to 
pay a 14% tax on wages paid to em- 
ployees, and each employee also pays a 
144% tax on his pay. The rate was raised 
to 14% from the original rate of 1% on 
January 1, 1950. The law calls for another 
increase in tax to 2% in 1954 and by grad- 
ual steps to 344% in 1970. 


Neither employer nor employee is re- 
quired to pay tax on that part of a work- 
er’s pay which is over $3,600 in any Cal- 
endar year. If an employee does so because 
he worked for more than one employer, he 
may apply for a refund of excess tax at the 
end of the year. (Before 1951, this maxi- 
mum was $3,000.) 

Although these taxes are initially paid 
into the Treasury, a corresponding amount 
is appropriated yearly from the Treasury 
into the Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
Trust Fund, from which benefits are paid. 

An employer is liable for payment and 
deduction of tax as soon as he employs 
one employee. The length of employment 
and the number of employees is imma- 
terial. 

The following workers are exempt, and 
no tax is incurred on their wages: self- 
employed with income under $400 a year; 
irregular agricultural labor; irregular do- 
mestics; casual labor not in the course of 
the employer’s business; persons working 
for a son, daughter or spouse, or for a 
parent if the child is under 21; interna- 
tional organizations, including U. N., etc.; 
employees of nonprofit religious, charitable 
or educational organizations, unless cover=- 
age is elected voluntarily; railroad workers; 
certain employees of organizations exempt 
from income tax; student nurses and in- 
terns; workers on small fishing vessels; 
newshboys under 18; certain newspaper and © 
magazine vendors; students employed by 
their schools. 

Amendments to the law in August, 1950," 
covered for the first time regularly em- 
ployed farm workers and domestic servants 
and self-employed business. men (except 
farmers and some professionals). The tax 
rate for self-employed persons is 24,%. 
They pay the tax annually along with 
their income tax. 

Veterans of World War II, who would 
not otherwise have received wage credits 
for their time in the service, were in 1946 
voted special coverage in the event of 
death within 3 years after discharge. In 
such cases they are considered to have 


-died fully insured, tc have an average 


monthly wage of at least $160, and to have 
nad $200 annual wages for each year of at 
least 30 days” active service. 1 Yaqs 


Also, Tor pete month a veteran was in 

tary service between Sept. 16, 1940, and 

ly 24, 1947, he will now automatically 

be given credit for $160 in wages. This will 

help him to qualify for benefits and will 

go towards the average wage figure on 
which benefits are based. 


Board Wage Records 


Every employee must have a social secu- 
rity number. An account with the Social 
Security Administration is set up for each 
worker, and to this account are credited all 
Wage payments reported. When a benefit 
claim is filed, these accounts are used to 
determine if the claimant is eligible for 
benefits and, if he is, the amount of the 
benefit to be paid. 


_ Unemployment Compensation 

“Federal and state governments co-op- 
erate in the administration of the unem- 
ployment insurance program. The federal 
law, beginning with 1936, imposed an ex- 
cise tax on employment and established 
the framework for the federal-state sys- 
tem. All states (including District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii and Alaska) followed suit, 
most of them in 1936 and 1937. Benefits 
became payable in most states in 1938 and 
1939. (Wisconsin was the only state to 
‘pass such a law earlier—taxes were first 
collected in July, 1934.) 


Benefits 


“The state laws determine who shall 
receive unemployment benefits, in what 
amount, and under what conditions. The 
provisions vary in each state, but gen- 
erally a person is entitled to benefits for 
any week during which he is totally or 
partially unemployed, provided he has 
earned a sufficient amount of wages from 
an employer subject to the state law, has 
filed a claim for benefits, has served a 
“waiting period” of a week (not required 
in some states), and is not disqualified. 

Disqualification means that the pay- 
ment of benefits is postponed for a certain 
number of weeks, or is suspended entirely, 
because the worker is in one of the follow- 
ing situations: 

1, Not able to work—ill, aged or dis- 
abled to the point that he cannot perform 
any marketable services. 

2. Not available for work—not willing to 
do work for which he is fitted by experi- 
ence, education or training, or places un- 
reasonable restrictions on hours, wages, 
shift or skill he will accept, with the result 
that he is not likely to find the job he 
wants. Many states also require him to be 
actually searching for a job. 

Quit work—left his job voluntarily 
thout good cause. “Good cause” is some 
sound reason which would impel an ordi- 

i rily prudent person to quit, such as an 
reasonable sabes of hours without a 
a,substantial reduction in 


‘TABLE NO. 2 
Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance: 


Summary of Operations 
(in millions of dollars) 


Wage Trust fund Pe 
Year taxes Interest atend | Benefits  — 
collected | received of year paid* ; 
1937 Serie rsa $ 493 $ 2.3 $ 766 SeEs 
LOSS ricAice: 474 15.4 1,132 10.5 
1999 eerie 568 27.0 1,724 13.9 
TORQ Game 637 42.9 2,031 40.6 
1) aed 789 §6.2 2,762 93.9 
1942 ee halos 1,012 72.3 3,688 137.0 : 
1943 ie ese. 1,239 88.3 4,820 112.5, ae 
1944.2... 1,316 106.7 6,005 218.0? 
OAS eset: 1,285 134.3 7,121 213.9. 
1946 Upc: 1,295 151.6 8,150 378.1 
GAT acco arses 1,557 164.2 9,360 466.2 
1948 ees: 1,685 281.2 10,722 556-2 same 
19AG ie ose 1,666 145.7 11,816 667.0 
1950t ace 2,667 257.0 13,721 961.1 


* Only lump-sum payments were made until 1940. 


wages, requirement of excessive unpet 
overtime, a transfer to work which alread 
the’ person’s health, an unreasonably — 
heavy work quota, unjustified Teprimianea 
or abuse from superior, etc. { 


4. Discharged for misconduct—di — 
charged because of conduct detrimental 
his employer’s interests—for example, re- 
fusal to obey orders, absence from work, | Me 
tardiness, violation of employer’s rules, in- 
toxication at work, etc. i 


5. Refused job offer of suitable wo 
without good cause—refused a job wW: 
is reasonably fitted to his training, experi-_ 
ence, or skills, pays the prevailing wages 
for similar work, is not detrimental to his 
health or safety, has working conditions 
which are not substantially less favorable 
than those prevailing in similar work in 
the locality, and is within a reason 
distance from his home. If the job off : 
suitable, the person is expected to acc mE, 
it unless he has good cause for refusing, 
such as reasonably good prospects of em- 
ployment elsewhere, unreasonable condi- 
tions required by employer, etc. ig 


6. Involved in labor dispute. Even if t] 
worker is not striking, he may he dis- 
qualified if he is a member of the union 
involved; or his wages, hours or work 
conditions will be affected by the outc 
of the strike; or he serves on or ref 
to cross picket lines; or engages in a 
pathy strike. In almost all states benef 
cannot be paid as long as the dispute pe: 
sists. Only states where strikers can rece! 
benefits are: New York—after 7 we 
Rhode Island—after 8 weeks. the 


Some state laws also disqualify workers 
who leave because of marriage, mé 1 
duties, pregnancy, to attend school, SF 


“TABLE No. 3: State Unemployment Compensation Maximums 
(corrected to October 20,1951) vee ih r 


Weekly 
benefit 


Duration 
(in weeks) 


* This amount will be increased for unemployed persons with dependents. 


arene payments, or veter- 
opr ene allowances, 


at time, a benefit year (usually 
running from the date of his 


se benefit rights earned under 
> law. He merely files a claim for 
the local office in the state 
ow located and this office will 
for the other state in paying 


yer is generally liable for a 
total tax of 3% of his pay roll 
the federal oe remnant and 


\ 


Duration 
(in weeks) 


Weekly 
benefit 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


+ Effective Jan. 1, 1952.. 


@ pay-roll tax of 3%, in practice this 
usually amounts to only 0.3% because the 
employer is allowed a credit of as much 
as 2.7% for taxes paid to the states. From 
this federal tax, funds are appropriated — 
each year to the states to cover adminis- 
trative costs. Taxes collected by the states 
are used solely for benefit payments. ; 

Under the federal law, which is merely 
a taxing statute, the Treasury Department 
collects the tax, which is paid annually. 
The state laws, under which benefits 
paid, are administered by the various sta 
unemployment insurance agencies. 

Only two states require contributions 
from employees in addition to those from — 
employers: Ala.—the rate varies from 0. 1% ‘ie 
to 10% depending on the rate of tne s 
employer; N. J—%%. ; 
Merit Rating 


All states collect unemployment taxes 
under “merit rating” systems. These sys- 
tems allow tax rates lower than the usu 
standard rate of 2.7% to those employ 


ployment, provided they have paid the 
tax for 3 or 4 years. In most states low 
rates go to employers who have few 
ex-employees drawing unemployment ben- — 
efits; in others, those employers ben 
who have little or no decrease in pay r 

The average tax rate in yey ba 
states in 1950 was 1.5%. f 
Coverage 


Employers are liable. for. 


Poet NS 


TABLE NO. 4 ment employees, employees of nonprofit 
; educational, charitable or religious or- 
otal Unemployment Compensation ganizations, insurance agents, newsboys — 


Benefits Under State Laws under 18, student nurses and interns, and — 

Source: Social Security Administration. casual labor not in the course of an em- — 
ee  ' - ployer’s.. business: Although , "maritime 

Total Average number workers had previously been exempt under 

ab. Ze benefits of beneficiaries the federal law and in some states, the — 
Year (in thousands) per week federal law was amended to include them ae 
—W | —____________———____ as of July 1, 1946, and coverage is being 
IAHR ala\a'c dioa clo sisi ctsrs $ 518,700.4 982,392 similarly extended in many states. “ve 
EE DURP SC aio sta(s's.s,o\eie.¢: <= 344,320.7 621,065 P « 
ee... 344,084.1 541,495 Public Assistance - 
bg SECO DE ORES 79,643.1 115,454 - Under the Social Security Act, federal 
SMB Ate siaisls <Zcies.0e 62,384.6 79,306 grants are made to the states for public 
Prsae eT. N cise sects nes 445,865.8 466 550 assistance to needy persons, provided the 
3 og bpgdeeneepemee 1,095,475.2 1,150,217 state plan for distribution of the aid has 
BEE Ctr icicie se 2s seine 775,146.0 852,392 been approved by the federal government. 
Betesetctleloisis'ls\s1e s1-|-1-1='- 789,925.0 826,481 All states and territories co-operate in old- 
1949 Brisieietelsisie elereiocs sis 1,737,279.0 1,889,000 age assistance plans: all but Alaska 
Be. 1,373,426.0 1,323,500 operate in plans for the needy blind; a 


z but Nevada share in plans for needy chil- 
if they have eight or more employees on dren; all states and Puerto Rico have 
‘some day in each of 20 weeks in a year. approved plars for maternal and child-— 
State requirements for liability vary, health services, services for crippled chil- — 
ranging from eight employees in the state dren, and child-welfare services. Beginning 
down to a single employee. An employer January, 1947, grants for maternal and 
who has employees in several states may child-health services may be made to the | 
be subject to as many state laws. Virgin Islands. The 1950 amendments Ss 
Liability for both federal and state taxes authorized plans for the permanently dis- ‘ 
is limited to the first $3,000 of a worker’s abled in need, and for direct medical c 
pay in a year. to those receiving assistance payme 
_ Certain employees are exempt from tax The federal contribution to the State ; 
under federal and most state laws and are for assistance to the needy aged and blind — 
not counted in determining whether an now are: $15 of the first $20 and 50% of 
‘employer is subject to tax. These are self- any amount between $20 and $50. (Th e 
employed, agricultural workers, domestic blind are allowed to earn up to $50 a 
workers, members of a proprietor’s im- month and still draw their full assistance 
mediate family, railroad workers, govern- payment.) Federal contribution for a. 
e TABLE NO. 5: Public Assistance Payments 
: (in thousands) 
Source; Social Security Administration. 


Special types of assistance payments 


Aid to 
an Aid to permanently i 
é Old-age - dependent Aid to and totally General 
‘ Year Total assistance children the blind disabled sistance 
Sage e aee $1,223,779 $26,071 $40,504 $5,339 Bad 

2,380,865. 32,244 40,686 7,073 aro 1, 200, '3¢ 
2,532,467 64,966 41,727 7,970 Sate 1,433, 180° 
3,119,013 155,241 49,462 12,813 ; ' 
2,653,918 310,441 71,253 16,171 
3,236,600 392,386 97,447 19,154 
3,185,447 430,666 114,954 20,437 Ran 
2,723,408 472,791 132,925 22,703 ane 
2,227,527 540,446 153,028 22,785 ‘ 
1,546,241 601,400 158,032 24,495 

930,234 653,171 140,942 25,143 aie 

942,457 693,338 135,015 25,342 RACKS 

989,686 726,550 149,667 26,557 
1,182,587 822,061 208,857 30,738 
1,480,774 986,470 294,038 36,198 
1,730,505 1,128,190 362,795 41,288 
2,174,989 1,372,913 472,371 48,448 eee 
2,456,524* 1,485,483 556.426 53,405 8,178 


les vendor. payments—that is, payments.to-others on behalt of these groups for medical and remedial 


St 
=) 27° for the relative and first dependent 
child in a family. Only those children are 
eligible who are under 16 (or under 18 and 

1 at school) and who have been de- 


ving with a member of the family. 


ocial Security for Railroad Workers 
Ocial security for most workers in the 
railroad transportation industry is pro- 
ied under a national system apart from 
at established by the Social Security 
Act. The Railroad Retirement Act was first 
assed in 1934, but was held unconstitu- 


Was passed in 1985 and was substan- 
1 y amended in 1937 and again in 1946. 


xes. supporting the system are col- 
ected under the Carriers Taxing Act by 
jhe Bureau of Internal Revenue. Taxes are 
( on the first $300 of monthly com- 


tion, on both athe and pe peas 


j 1949-51: 6%, 1952, ‘on: bi, %. 


oie : 
Benefits provided are: retirement bene- 


; survivors’ benefits; dis- 
r the Railroad Insurance Act, also 


istered by the Railroad Retirement 


surance, and since July 1, 1947, 
eee and maternity ben- 


ions to a maximum of 3% according 
of rates set by the size of the 
ind. Taxes are collected by the 


_ Federal Civil Service 


ivil-service retirement system, first 
hed in 1920, now provides a retire- 


A lent avaten for aimmtat all 
=f whom the child | is living is $9 of the first — 


ployees not under another plan. It pre 
vides for a retirement benefit at 70, or at 
62 or 60 or 55, depending on the number 
of years’ service; a disability retirement 
benefit; a deferred annuity for separated 
employees with 5 years’ or more service _ 
when they reach the age of 55 or 62; re- 
funds if service is less than 5 years; death 
benefit to a wife or dependent child in the © 
amount of the worker’s credit in the fund. — 


In order to finance increased benefit — 
amounts, employees’ contributions were ~ 
raised from 5% to 6%, starting July 1, ~ 
1948. The Government’s share in the cost © 
of the program also rose from 5% to 644%. 


Health Insurance % 
For the most part health insurance fs 
maintained on a voluntary basis by group 
or individual insurance purchased from 
private insurance companies or from non=- — 
profit organizations. There are, however, — 
these statutory programs: i 
1, Workmen’s compensation laws in 
every state require employers to insure cer= 
tain employees for disability incurred ms 
the course of employment. 


2. Sickness compensation laws in Cali- — 
fornia, New Jersey, New York and Rhode | 
Island provide for the payment of a cash — 
benefit to partially replace wages lost 
through non-occupational illness’ or in- 
jury. a 
3. ‘Almost 5 million civilian aniptogeeel “fl 
are paid disability benefits under special 
public retirement systems. a 

4. Cash sickness and maternity benefits — 
are paid to railroad workers under they 
railroad insurance system. 

Voluntary insurance is popular in fields 
of hospitalization costs, accident insur- 
ance, medical and surgical care, and ric 
for time lost from work through sickness. — 

The largest of the nonprofit plans is the - 
Blue Cross, whose 90 hospital-service 
plans have over 40,000,000 subscribers — 
throughout the country. 


Individual and Corporate State Income Taxes 


Corporate 
(by % of income) 
ALABAMA 


1% 3 
3 

ay 

5 


ARIZONA ; 
1. _—s First 81,000 
1% Next 1,000 

1% “ 1,000 
3°. 1,000 
2% 1,000 
Seohl : 1,000 
3% 6,000 
ri 


44 


Individual 


rate 
(by % of income) (by g ‘oncom ye 


ARKANSAS 
$3,000 1 Same as for. indi- ; 
8,000 2 viduals 
5,000 3 
14,000 4 
25,000 5 


First 
Next 


Next 
Over 


CALIFORNIA 
First $5,000 
Next 5,000 
Od 5,000 
; 5,000 
6,000 
25,000 


$1,000 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
11,000 10 
(For 1951, the tax reduced by 20%) 
CONNECTICUT 
None 3% (or an alterna- 
tive tax based on ~ 
capital, or $15, 
whichever greater) 
’ DELAWARE 
$3,000 1 None 
$7,000 2 
$10,000 3 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
$5,000 1% 5 
6,000 2 : 
5,000. 2% 
15,000 3 
: GEORGIA 
st $1,000 1 51% (or an alter- 
2,000 2 native tax based on 
2,000 3 income plus com- 
2,000 4 pensation, which- 
. 3,000 5 ever is greater) 
10,000 86 
20,000 7 


$1,000 1% 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1,000 
5,000 


©) O> OVP CO 


1%% 


rates (down to % 
of. 1%) applicable 


ce 
So 
(=) 
i=) 
On 63 bo 


ver 4,000 
25 % reduction on 
‘the tax for 1951) 


IDAHO 


Same as for indi- 
viduals 


/ 


INDIANA 


Same 


KANSAS © 


: vid 2 carp 0 
(by % of income) 


roe (by Zo. ot 
Phe KENTUCKY 
First $3,000 2 4%, 
Next 1,000 3 ; 
ss 1,000 4 
wh 3,000 5 
Over 8,000 6 
LOUISIANA 
First $10,000 2 4 
Next 40,000 f 
Over 50,000 6 
MARYLAND ; 
2% on first $500 of 4 ? 
investment income canes 
and 5% on bal- 


ance; 2% on other 
taxable net income. 


MASSACHUSETTS ve 
14% to 6% de- 544% of net 
pending on nature come plus 5% | 
of income. Total corporate Bees | 
tax is increased by: Total tax is 
temporary surtax creased by tenis ° 
of 23% of normal rary surtax of 
tax. of normal tax 
MINNESOTA a2: 
First $1,000 1 6 
Next 1,000 2 : 
Mi 1,000 3 
i. 1,000 4 
a 1,000 5 
Ht 2,000 6 
by 2;000) 7 
ss 8,500 8 
oh 7,500 9 .? 
Over 20,000 10 


(Increased by 5% of tax. Additic 
nual tax of $5 imposed on each per 
corporation required to file retur. 


MISSISSIPPI 


First $4,000 1 Same as to 
Next 8,000 2 viduals : 

- 8,000 3 

os 5,000 4 

id 10,000 5 
Over 25,000 6 

MISSOURI | 

First $1,000 1 5 
Next 1,000 1% 

se 1,000 2 

ss 2,000 2% 

seers 2, 00023 

s 2,000 3%. 
Over 9,000 4. 
(Special credit 
ranging from $5 
to $1385 allowed , 
against tax, 
depending on 
bracket) 

MONTANA | 

First $2,000 1 
Next 2,000 2 

t 2,000 3 
Over 6,000 4 7 


Individual as 


(by To of income) 


Corpor 
(by % of income) 


__ NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Tax on income None 
om intangible 
operty at average 
of taxation 
vied upon other 
NEW MEXICO 
1 2 
2 F 
3° 
4 
NEW YORK 
Aa 54%% or an alter- 
3 native tax based 
4 [1] on income plus 
5 salary, or [2] on 
6 capital, or $25, 
7 whichever is 
greater; plus a tax 
on allocated sub- 
sidiary capital. 
gains 
at one-half 
g rates) 
ee m unincor- 
_ business 


e: For the pat seven years legislative action has cut 


ional tax 


ad without changing the basic rates.For 
vidual tax was reduced by 10% while unin- 


r te ated business tax rate was 3%. Any reduction for 


1 


OIRAROH — 


ould Tequire further legislative action. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


$3,000 
5,000 

7,000 

15,000 — 


Q ow oo 


OREGON 


Corp 
by In dividual “(by % of ineors 
~~ _ PENNSYLVANIA vn 
None 5 


RHODE ISLAND 


None 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


First $2,000 2 , 


5% (or alternative 
tax based on cor- 
porate “excess,” 
whichever is 

greater) 


414% (or an alter- 


Next 2,000 3 native tax based 
“ 2,000 4 on income plus 
Over 6,000 65 salary, whichever 
is greater) 
TENNESSEE 
6% on dividends 3.76 
and interest. 4% 
on dividends from 
corporations with 
15% of their prop- 
erty taxable in 
Tennessee. | 5 
UTAH ; 
First $1,000 1 3% (or alternative 
Next 1,000 2 tax based on tan- 
a 1,000 3 gible property in 
BY 1,000 4 Utah, or $10, 
Over 4,000 5 whichever greater) 
VERMONT Sails 
First $1,000 1% 4 P 
Next 2,000 3 
cS 2,000 4% 
Over. 5,000 5% 


(Increased by 15% 
of tax for 1951 and 
1952) 


VIRGINIA 
First $3,000 2 5 
Next 2,000 3 
Over 5,000 5 
WISCONSIN 

First $1,000 1 First $1,000 
Next 1,000 1% Next 1,000 

as 1,000 1% 1,000 

cs 1,000 2 SS IcOCd 

se 1,000 2% ss 1,000 

LU 1000 3 | sf 1,000 

a6 1,000 3% Over 6,000 

ss 1,000 4 

« 1,000 4% 

se 1,000 5 

se 1000 5% 

1,000 6 
Over 12,000 17 : ee 
Surtax computed Surtax compe 
by deducting $37.50 by deducting 


from normal tax 
and dividing re- 
mainder _by 6. 


from normal — 
and dividing b’ 
1‘, ea 


T, 
¢ 
es 
, 


- 


invent the items. 


ae 
_ ALBRIGHT, Ivan Le Lorraine (painter) 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 20,, 1897. 
_ ALBRIGHT, Malvin (painter, 
_ Chicago, Tll., Feb. 20, 1897. 
_ ARCHIPENKO, Alexander (sculptor); Kiev, 
i Rus., May 30, 1887. 
_ BAZIOTES, William (painter); Pittsburgh, 
uw Pa., June 11, 1912. 
BENTON, Thomas Hart (painter); 
sho, Mo., Apr. 15, 1889. 
BLUME, Peter (painter); Russia, Oct. 27, 
1906. 
-BRANCUSI, Constantin (sculptor); 
‘x mania, 1876. 
_ BRANGWYN, Sir Frank (painter); Bruges, 
+ Belg., May 13, 1867. 


sculptor) ; 


Neo- 


Ru- 


- BRAQUE, Georges (painter); Argenteuil, 
Fr, May 13, 1882, 
_ BROOK, Alexander (painter); Brooklyn, 


: N. Y., July 14, 1898. 
_BURCHFIELD, Charles E. (watercolorist) ; 
Ashtabula, Ohio, Apr. 9, 1893. 
- CADMUS, Paul (painter, etcher); New York 
we City, Dec. 17, 1904. 
_ CALDER, Alexander (“mobile” sculptor); 
; Lawnton, Pa., July 22, 1898. 
_ CARROLL, John (painter); Wichita, Kans., 
Aug. 14, 1892. 
CHAGALL, Marc (painter); Vitebsk, Rus., 
July 7, 1887. 
CHIRICO, Giorgio de (painter); Volo, Gr., 
_ July 10, 1888. 
CORBINO, Jon (painter); 
ee 1905. 


Vittoria, It., 


LEADING ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES 


Prepared by | ™ | 
A. N. MARQUIS CO., Publishers“of WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA 


Locations and dates are those of birth. A name in parentheses is the original | 
name or form of the name of the individual. ‘ 
The vital statistics offered in this section have been gathered from various 
sources, including the subjects thereof, but neither Who’s Who in America nor 
the Information Please Almanac can guarantee the accuracy of each individual | 
item. We have learned to accept the date and place of birth that any lady or 
gentleman claims for herself or himself and not argue about it. Where we have 
not been able to learn the date and place of birth, we have not attempted to. 
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JOHN KIERAN, Editor 


COVARRUBIAS, Miguel (illustrator) ; M 
ico City, Mex., 1902. 


May 11, 1904. 
DAVIDSON, Jo (sculptor); New York ot 
Mar. 30, 1883. oa 
DAVIS, Stuart (painter) ; Philadelphia, 
Dec. 7, 1894. x“ 
DE KOONING, William (painter); Ro ter 
dam, Neth., 1904. 
DERAIN, André (painter); 
June 10, 1880. 
DUFY, RAOUL (painter); Le Havre, 1] 
June 3, 1877. 


Chatou, 5 


EPSTEIN, Jacob (sculptor); New. 
City, Nov. 10, 1880. . a 
FEININGER, Lyonel (painter); New Yo 


City, July 17, 1871. 

GROPIUS, Walter (architect) ; Berlin, 
May 18, 1883. Fas 

GROPPER, William (painter); New Yo 
City, Dec. 3, 1897. 

GROSZ, George (painter); Berlin, 
July 26, 1893. 

HASELTINE, Herbert (sculptor) ; Re 
Apr. 10, 1877. 

HOPPER, Edward (painter); Nyack, | 
July 22, 1882. Ha 

JONES, Robert Edmond (stage ‘desig 
Milton, N, H., Dec. 12, 1887. cg 

KANTOR, Morris (painter); Rue 
15, 1896. 

KARFIOL, Bernard (painter); ‘Budi 
Hung., May 6, 1886. “9 


Tarrytown 


KENT, Rockwell (painter); 
Heights, N. Y., June 21, 1882, 


; KOKOSCHKA, Oskar (painter); Péchlarn, 


—Aus., Mar. 1, 1886. 


Z KROLL, Leon (painter); New York City, 
} Dec. 6, 1884. 


-KUNIYOSHI, “Yasuo (painter); Okayama, 


Jap., Sept. 1, 1893. 


THROP, Gertrude Katherine (sculptor); 
_ Albany, N. Y., Dec. 24, 1896. 


; Ez CORBUSIER (Charles-Edouard Jean- 


A Switz., Oct. 6, 1887. 


LEGER, Fernand (painter); near Liseaux, 
 Fr., Feb., 1881. 


LIPCHITZ, Jacques (sculptor); 
; ‘niki, Lith., Aug. 22, 1891. 


IN, John (watercolorist); Rutherford, 
J., Dec. 23, 1872. 


SH, Reginald (painter, etcher); Paris, 
Mar. 14, 1898. 


SSE, Henri (painter); 


Druskie- 


Cateau, Fr., 


(Matta Echaurren) 
Chile, 1912. 
AT 7 


(painter) > 


Carl (sculptor); Uppsala, Swed., 
23, 1875. 


‘Bruce (sculptor); 
5, 1905. 


Henry 


Bern, Kans., 


(sculptor); Castleford, 


Grandma (Anna Mary) (painter); 
nwich, N. Y., Sept. 7, 1860. 


LER, Fred (oniniver) > 
» Feb. 27, 1891. 


U ‘HIT, Isamu (sculptor); Los Angeles, 
f., Nov. 7, 1904. 


FFE, Georgia (painter); Sun Prai- 


Springfield, 


PICASSO, 


Pablo (painter, 
Malaga, Sp., Oct. 25, 1881. 


POLLOCK, Jackson (painter) ; Cody, Wyo, 


Feb. 7, 1912. 


PORTINARI, Candido (painter); 
1903. 


QUINTANILLA, Luis (painter); Santander, 


Sp., June 13, 1895. 
RATTNER, Abraham (painter); 
keepsie, N. Y., July 8, 1895. 
RIVERA, Diego (painter); 
Mex., Dec. 8, 1886. 
ROBINSON, Boardman (painter); Somer-. 
set, Nova Scotia, Sept. 6, 1876. 
ROUAULT, Georges (painter, 
pher); Paris, Fr., May 27, 1871. 


Pough= 


SAMPLE, Paul (painter); Louisville, Ky.,. 


Sept. 14, 1896. 


SEGONZAC, André Dunoyer de (painter); 


France, 1885. 


SEPESHY, Zoltan (painter); Kassa, Hung., 


Nov. 24, 1898. 


SHAHN, Ben (painter); 
1898. 


Kovno, 


SHEELER, Charles (painter); Philadelphia, — 


Pa., July 16, 1883. 


SIMONSON, Lee (stage designer); 
York City, June 26, 1888. 


SIQUEIROS, David (painter); Mexico, 1894, 
SPEICHER, Eugene (painter); Buffalo, 
N. Y., Apr. 5, 1883. é : 
STERNE, Maurice (painter, 
Libau, Rus., July 13, 1878. 


TAMAYO, Rufino (painter); Oaxaca, Mex., 
1899. 


aes 


Brazil, 


Guanajuatos 


thera 


Russ.,. 


Solan <™* 


’ 


TANGUY, Yves (painter); France, 1900.- 


TCHELITCHEW, Pavel (painter); 
Moscow, Rus., Sept. 21, 1898. s 


UTRILLO, Maurice (painter); Paris, ee 


Dec. 25, 1883. 

VLAMINCK, Maurice de (painter); Paris, 
Fr., Apr. 4, 1876. 

WALKER, Ralph Thomas (architect) ; 
Waterbury, Conn., Nov. 28, 1889. 

WEBER, Max (painter); Bialystok, Rus., 
Apr. 18, 1881. 

WRIGHT, Frank Lloyd (architect) ; Rich- 
land Center, Wis., June 8, 1869. 


ZORACH, William (sculptor); 
Lith., Feb., 28, 1887. 


Concert Music 


sE, Licia (soprano); Bari, It., July 


ae eee . 


1 Ba 3, duly 8, 1890. 
4M 


Christchurch, 


ARRAU, Claudio (pianist); Chillan, Chile, 
Feb. 6, 1904. es 


BACCALONI, Salvatore (basso) ; 
It., Apr. 14, 1900. 


Ohio, Nov. 28, 1809, 


BARBER, Samuel (composers West t ot 
ter, Pa., Mar. 9, 1910. ‘ 


1: i._-s> 


near — 


Eurburg, © 


Rome, 
BAMPTON, Rose toon traltoys Cleveland, oe “ 


3 L : Sir John (conductor) ; Lon- 
don, Eng., Dec. 2, 1899. 
ARLOW, Howard (conductor) ; Plain City, 
Ohio, May 1, 1892. 
BAX, Sir Arnold (composer) ; London, Eng. 
' Nov. 8, 1883. 
_ BEECHAM, Sir Thomas (conductor) ; St. 
si Helens, Eng., Apr. 29, 1879. 
_ BENNETT, Robert Russell (composer); 
i Kansas City, Mo., June 15, 1894. 
_ BERNSTEIN, Leonard (composer, conduc- 
tor); Lawrence, Mass., Aug. 25, 1918. 
BING, Rudolf (gen. mgr., Met. Opera Co.); 
-- Vienna, Aus., Jan. 9, 1902. 
- BJOERLING, Jussi (tenor); 
Dalarna, Swed., Feb. 2, 1911. 
BLITZSTEIN, Mare (composer) ; 
_ phia, Pa., Mar. 2, 1905. 
BLACK, Frank (conductor) ; 
| Pa., Nov. 28, 1894. 
~ BLOCH, Ernest (composer); Geneva, Switz., 
«July 24, 1880. 
2 
 BONELLI, Richard (Richard Bunn) (bari- 
_ tone); Port Byron, N. Y. 
~ BORI, Lucrezia (Lucrecia Borja Gonzélez 
_ de Riancho) (soprano); Valencia, Sp., 
.: Dec. 24, 1887. 
-BOULT, Sir Adrian migeghe cd le 
_Eng., Apr. 8, 1889. 
iy BRAILOWSKY, Alexander (pianist); Kiev, 
_ Bus., Feb. 16, 1896. 
_BRANZELL, Karin (contralto); Stockholm, 
oe _ Swed., Sept. 24, 1891. 
_ BRICE, Carol (coutralto), 
+ Ind., Apr. 16, 1918. 


Stora Tuna 
Philadel- 


Philadelphia, 


Chester, 


Indianapolis, 


_ BRITTEN, Benjamin (composer); Lowe- 
 stoft, Eng., Nov. 22, 1913. 
BROWNLEE, John (baritone); Geelong, 


_ Austr., Jan. 7, 1901. 
_ BUSCH, Adolf (composer, violinist); Siegen, 
- Westphalia, Aug. 8, 1891. 
CASADESUS, Robert (pianist); Paris, Fr., 
i Apr. 7, 1899. 
_ CASALS, Pablo (cellist); Vendrell, Sp., Dec. 
a 29, 1876. 
_ CASTAGNA, Bruna (contralto); Milan, It., 
» ~ Oct. 15, 1908. 
CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO, Mario 
oh poser); Florence, It., Apr. 3, 1895. 
_ CHARPENTIER, Gustave (composer); 
--“ Dieuze, Fr., June 25, 1860. 
€ CHAVEZ, Carlos (composer); near Mexico 
City, Mex., June 13, 1899. 
COATES, Albert (conductor); St. Peters- 
burg, Rus., Apr. 23, 1882. 
COATES, Eric (composer); Hucknall, Eng., 
Aug. 27, 1886. 
JOPLAND, Aaron (composer): 
N. Y., Nov., 14, 1900. 
ORTOT, Alfred (pianist); Nyon, Fr., Sept. 
6, 1877. — 


(com- 


Brooklyn, 


CROOKS, Richard Fanon Trenton, N. ¥ a 
June 26, 1900. 

CURZON, Clifford (pianist); London, Eng. 
May 18, 1907. 

DEFAUW, Désiré (conductor) ; 
Belg., Sept. 5, 1885. 

DELLO JOIO, Norman (composer); N 
York City, Jan. 24, 1913. mens 

DIAMOND, David (composer) ; Rochest 
N. Y., July 9, 1915. coe 

DOHNANYI, Ernst von (composer, pian- 
ist); Pressburg, Slovakia, July 27, 1877. 


Ghent, at 


DORATI, Antal (conductor); Budapes 
Hung., Apr. 9, 1906, 3 ie 
EAMES, Emma (soprano); , Shanghai, 


China, Aug. 13, 1865. 
ELMAN, Mischa (violinist) ; Stalnoye, Ri 
Jan. 20, 1891. 
ENESCO, Georges (composer, violinis 
Dorohoi, Rum., Aug. 19, 1881. 
FARRAR, Geraldine (soprano); 
Mass., Feb. 28, 1882. : 
FIEDLER, Arthur (conductor); Bosto 
Mass., Dec. 17, 1894. at 


FIRKUSNY, Rudolf (pianist) ; Napajed 
Czech., Feb. 11, 1912. 
FISCHER, Edwin (pianist); Basel, Swi Zing 
Oct. 6, 1886. Rc 
FLAGSTAD, Kirsten (soprano); “Ha 
Nor., July 12, 1895. 
FOSS, Lukas (cornposer); Berlin, Ger. A 
15, 1922. ae 
FRANCAIX, Jean - (composeh yt Le 
Fr., May 23, 1912. ; 
FRANCESCATTI, Zino (violinist); 
seille, Fr., Aug. 9, 1905. ; 64 
FURTWANGLER, Wilhelm (conductor) 
Berlin, Ger., Jan. 25, 1886. ae 


Melrost 


It., Nov. 18, ‘1889. 


GANZ, Rudolph (conductor, Pai) 
rich, Switz., Feb. 24, 1877. 


GARBOUSOVA, Raya, (cellist); Tiflis, 
Sept. 25, 1909. ; 


Feb. 20, 1877. f 
GIANNINI, Dusolina (soprano); 
phia, Pa., Dec. 19, 1904. ; 
GIESEKING, Walter Mpeg Lyon 

Nov. 5, 1895. 


Pal ie] 


Mar. "20, 1890. ' 


GLIERE, Reinhold Renin oe 
Jan, 11, 1875. 


GOLSCHMANN, vinta 
Paris, Fr., Dec: 16, 1893. 


GOOSSENS, Eugene (conductor) ; Lot 
Eng., May 26, 1893. a 


=e 


- GOOSSENS, Leon (oboist); London, Eng., 


GORIN, Igor (baritone); 
Oct. 26, 1909. 
GRAINGER, Percy (pianist); Melbourne, 
Austr., July 8, 1882. 
_ GRETCHANINOV, Alexander (composer); 
_ Moscow, Rus., Oct. 25, 1864. 
: aoe Ferde (composer); New York City, 
Mar, 27, 1892. 
GRUENBERG, Louis (composer); Litovsk, 
Russia, Aug. 3, 1884. 
HANSON, Howard (composer, conductor); 
_ Wahoo, Nebr., Oct. 28, 1896. 
HARRIS, Roy (composer) ; 
‘Okila., Feb. 12, 1898, 
HARRISON, Guy Fraser (conductor); 
_ Guildford, Eng., Nov. 6, 1894. 


Ukraine, Rus., 


Lincoln Co., 


eb. 2, 1901. 
L, Walter (conductor); 
<, N. J., Jan. 12, 1917. 
Myra (pianist); London, Eng., Feb. 
}, 1890. 
[NDEMITH, Paul 
. Nov. 16, 1895. 


West New 


(composer); Hanau, 


an. 20, 1876. 


GGER, Arthur (composer); Le Havre, 
. Mar. 10, 1892. 


WITZ, Viadimir (pianist); Kiev. Rus., 


Jacques (composer); 
15, 1890. 


N, Eugene (pianist); 
Nov. 26, 1925. 


I, José (pianist, conductor); Valen- 
Sp., Nov. 28, 1895. 


Charles (composer); Danbury, Conn., 
ct. 20, 1874. 


, Frederick (tenor); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
10, 18977. 


=N, Herbert (baritone); 


Paris, Fr., 


New York 


Cologne, 


SEN, ‘Werner (conductor); New York 
j , June 1, 1900. 


, Helen (soprano); Titusville, Pa., 
26, 1907. 


, Maria (soprano); Briinn, Aus., 
1887, 


ON, Hall (choral director); Athens, 
ar. 12, 1888. 

VSKY, Dmitri (composer); 
sburg, Rus., Dec. 30, 1904. 


F ‘William (pianist); New York 
Sept. 20, 1922. 


3, Milton (violist); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
, 1909. 


St. 


KHACHATURIAN, Aram (composer) ; Tials, 
June 6, 1903. 

KIEPURA, Jan (tenor); 
-May 16, 1902. 

KIPNIS, Alexander (basso); Ukraine, . Feb. 
1, 1896. 

KIRKPATRICK, ‘Ralph Chérpaicneraeaee 
Leominster, Mass., June 10, 1911. 

KIRSTEN, Dorothy (soprano); Montoteye 
N. J., July 6, 1919. 

KLEIBER, Erich (conductor); Vienna, ane 
Aug. 5, 1890. 

KODALY, Zoltan (composer ) ; Becskeneey 
Hung., Dec. 16, 1882. 

KORJUS, Miliza (soprano); Warsaw, Pol, 
Aug. 18, 1909. 

KORNGOLD, Erich (composer); 
Aus., May 29, 1897. 

KOSTELANETZ, Andre (conductor); 
Petersburg, Rus., Dec. 22, 1901. 


Sosnowiec, Pol. 3 


Briinn,- 


St. 


KREISLER, Fritz (violinist); Vienna, Aus., 


Feb. 2, 1875. 


KRENEK, Ernst (composer); Vienna, Aus.,~ 
Aug. 23, 1900. 

KRUEGER, Karl (conductor); 
Kans., Jan. 19, 1894. 

KUBELIK, Rafael (conductor); 
Czech., June 29, 1914. 

KULLMAN, Charles (tenor); New Haven,. 
Conn., Jan. 13, 1903. 

KURENKO, Maria (soprano); Moscow, kee 
1899. 

KURTZ, Efrem (conductor); 
burg, Rus., Nov. 7, 1900. 

LANDOWSKA, Wanda 
Warsaw, Pol., July 5, 1877. 

LANGE, Hans (conductor); Constantino- 
ple, Turk., Feb. 17, 1884. 


Atchison, 


Bychory, : 


St. Peters=_ : 


(harpsichordist) ;° 


LANZA, Mario (Alfredo Arnold Cocozza) 


(tenor); Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 31, 1921. 
LAURI-VOLPI, Giacomo (tenor); 
It., Dec. 11, 1894. 
LAWRENCE, Marjorie (soprano); 
Marsh, Austr., Feb. 17, 1909. 
LEHMANN, Lotte (soprano); 
Ger., July 2, 1885. 
LEINSDORF, Erich (conductor); Vienna, 
Aus., Feb. 4, 1912. 


LEV, Ray (pianist); Rostov on Don, Rus, 
May 8, 1912. 


Perleberg, 


LEVANT, Oscar (pianist); Pittsburgh, Pa., ¥ 


Dec. 27, 1906. 

LIST, Emanuel (basso); Vienna, Aus., Mar. 
22, 1891, 

LIST, Eugene (pianist); Calif., 1921. 

McDONALD, Harl (composer); near B ul. 
der, Colo., July 27, 1899. 

MacMILLAN, Sir Ernest (conductor); 
mico, Can., Aug. 18, 1893. 

MARTINELLI, Giovanni eanapacns 
gnana, It., Oct. 22, 1885. 


Rome, — 


Deans — 


¥ 
* 


“gage 3 


 Czech., Dec. 8, 1890. 

MASON, Daniel Gregory (composer) ; 

_ Brookline, Mass., Nov. 20, 1873. 

-MATZENAUER, Margaret (contralto) ; 

. Temesvar, Hung., June 1, 1881. 

| MAYNOR, Dorothy (soprano); Norfolk, Va., 

Sept. 3, 1910. 

‘MEDTNER, Nicolas (composer); Moscow, 

 Rus., Jan. 5, 1880. 

' MELCHIOR, Lauritz (tenor); Copenhagen, 

2 Den., Mar. 20, 1890. 

_ MELTON, James (tenor); 

_- Jan. 2, 1904. 

_-MENOTTI, Gian-Carlo (composer); 
degliano, It., July 7, 1911. 

_ MENUHIN, Yehudi (violinist); New York 

ie City, Apr. 22, 1916. 

_ MERRILL, Robert (baritone); 
N. Y., June 4, 1919. 

_~ MERRIMAN, Nan (mezzo-soprano); Pitts- 

- burgh, Pa., Apr. 28, 1920. 


Moultrie, Ga., 


Ca- 


Brooklyn, 


_ MILANOV, Zinka (soprano); Zagreb, 
vc Yugos., May 17, 1908. 
- MILHAUD, Darius (composer); Aix-en- 


= Provence, Fr., Sept. 4, 1892. 

_-MILSTEIN, Nathan (violinist) ;° 
Rus., Dec. 31, 1904. 

-MITROPOULOS, Dimitri (conductor); Ath- 

ens, Gr., Feb. 18, 1896. 

-MOISEIVITCH, Benno (pianist) ; 

Wee Fu1s., Feb. 22, 1890. 

i MONTEMEZZI, Italo (composer); Vigasio, 

ee Tt., Aug. 4, 1875. 

of MONTEUX, Pierre (conductor); Paris, Fr., 
Apr. 4, 1875. 

: _MORINI, Erica (violinist); Vienna, Aus. 

~ Jan. 5, 1910. 

7 ‘MOORE, Douglas Stuart (composer); 

Cutchogue, N. Y., Aug. 10, 1893. 


Odessa, 


Odessa, 


_ MUENCH, Charles (conductor); Stras- 
_ bourg, Ger., Sept., 1891. 
_ MUNSEL, Patrice (soprano); Spokane, 


Wash., May 14, 1925. 
~ NOVAES, Guiomar (pianist); Sao Jodo da 
Boa Vista, Braz., Feb. 28, 1895. 
-NOVOTNA, Jarmila (soprano); 
- _ Czech., Sept. 23, 1911. 
ORMANDY, Eugene (conductor) ; 
pest, Hung., Nov, 18, 1899. 
-PEERCE, Jan (Jacob Pincus Perelmuth) 
_ (tenor); New York City, 1904. 
PELLETIER, Wilfred (conductor) ; 
 treal, Can., June 30, 1896. 
ERSINGER, Louis (violinist); Rochester, 
Til., Feb. 11, 1887. 
SL, Yella (harpsichordist); Vienna. 


Prague, 


Buda- 


Mon- 


TRI, Egon (pianist); Hanover, Ger., 
Mar. 23, 1881. 
(ILIPP, Isidore (pianist); Budapest, 


IB» Sept, 2, 1863, 


PIATIGORSKY, Gregor (cellist) ; Ekateri- 
noslav, Rus., Apr. 17, 1903. 

PINZA, Ezio (basso); Rome, It., May 18, 3 
1892. z 

PISTON, Walter (composer) ; 
Maine, Jan. 20, 1894. 


Rockland: 


PONS, Lily (soprano); Cannes, Fr., Apr. 
13, 1904. 
PONSELLE, Rosa (soprano); MerieSe 


Conn., Jan. 22, 1897. i 
POULENC, Francis (composer); Paris, 
Jan. 7, 1899. 
POWERS, Marie (contralto); Mt. Car el, 
Pa. om 
PRIMROSE, William (violist); 
Scot., Aug. 23, 1904. 
PROKOFIEFF, Serge (composer); 
sovka, Rus., Apr, 23, 1891. ; 
RAISA, Rosa (soprano); Bialystok, Po 
May 30, 1893. ae 
RALF, Torsten (tenor); Sweden, 1915. ; 
REINER, Fritz (conductor); Budap st, 
Hung., Dec. 19, 1888. 

RETHBERG, Elisabeth (soprano) ; Schwa 
zenberg, Ger., Dec. 22, 1894. ; 
ROBESON, Paul (baritone); 

N. J., Apr. 9, 1898. 
RODZINSKI, Artur (conductor) ; Spa 
Dalmatia, Jan, 2, 1892. if 
RUBINSTEIN, Artur (pianist); 
Pol., Jan. 28, 1889. ne 
SAIDENBERG, Daniel (conductor); W Vv 
nipeg, Can., Oct. 12, 1906. ne 
SALMOND, Felix (cellist) ; London, I 
Nov. 19, 1888. 
SALZEDO, Carlos (harpist) ; Arachon, 
‘Apr. 6, 1885. (naa 
SANDOR, Gyorgy (pianist); Budape 
Hung., Sept. 21, 1912. 
SANROMA, Jestis Maria (pianist); Cc 
lina, P. R., Nov., 7, 1902. , rie 
SARGENT, Sir Malcolm (conductor) ; 
Stamford, Eng., Apr. 29, 1895. 
SAYAO, Bidti (soprano); Rio de Jane 
Braz., May 11, 1906. pe 
SCHIOTZ, Aksel (tenor) ; Roskilde, 
Sept. 1, 1906. fs 
SCHIPA, Tito (tenor); Lecce, It., Jan. 12) 
1890. 
SCHNEIDER, Alexander (rien a 
Pol., Dec. 21, 1908. 


Glasgor 


Son 


City, Aug. 4, 1910. Me ar 
SCHUMANN, Elisabeth (copanare “Mers 
burg, Ger., June 13, 1891. 
SCOTT, Cyril (composer) ; 
Sept. 27, 1879. 
SEGOVIA, Andrés (guitarist) ; Linares, 
Feb. 18, 1894. i ae 


‘ 4s 
Oxton) % EI 


EIDEL, “Toscha (violinist) ; Odeses,’ Rus., 

Nov. 17, 1899. 

SERKIN, Rudolf (pianist); Eger, Boh., Mar. 

28, 1903. 

ESSIONS, Roger (compcser); 
N. Y., Dec. 28, 1896. 
aVITZKY, Fabien (Fabien Koussevitzky) 
(conductor); Vyshni-Volochek, Rus., 
Sept. 30, 1893. 
HAW, Robert. (choral dir.); Ss Bluff, 
alif., Apr. 30, 1916. 
_ SHOSTAKOVICH, Dmitri (composer); St. 
_ Petersburg, Rus., Sept. 26, 1906. 
‘SIBELIUS, Jean (composer); Tavastehus, 

Fin. Dec. 8, 1865. 

‘SINGHER, Martial (baritone); 
te.-Marie, Fr., Aug. 14, 1904. 
\LLENS, Alexander (conductor); 
etersburg, Rus., Jan. 1, 1889. 
WERBY, Leo (composer); Grand Rapids, 


Brooklyn, 


Oloron- 


St. 


SPALDING, Albert (violinist); Chicago, IL, 

_ Aug. 15, 1888. 

ST R, Eleanor (soprano); 
Va., July 17, 1916. 


Wheeling, 


Co- 


(mezzo-soprano); New 


x City, June 11, 1913. 


NI, Ebe (mezzo-soprano); Naples, 
uly 10, 1907. 


een Grant eset Wood- 


AVINSEY, Igor (composer); Oranien- 
7 = Sieg June 17, 1882, 


SZELL, ‘George (conductor) ; . 
Hung., June 7, 1897. : 


SZIGETI, Joseph (violinist); 
Hung., Sept. 5, 1892. 


TAGLIAVINI, Ferruccio (tenor); 
Emilia, It., Aug. 14, 1913. 


TAJO, Italo (basso); Pinerolo, It., ae 25, 
1915. 


TAYLOR, Deems (composer); New York 
City, Dec. 22, 1885. 


TEMPLETON, Alec 
Wales, July 4, 1910. 

TEYTE, Maggie (soprano); 
ton, Eng., Apr. 17, 1891. 


THOMAS, John Charles 
Meyersdale, Pa., Sept. 6, 1891. 


THOMPSON, Randall (composer); 
York City, Apr. 21, 1899. 


THOMSON, Virgil (composer, critic) ; Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Nov. 25, 1896. 


THORBORG, Kerstin (contralto) ; Venjan, 


(pianist) ; Cardif, 
Wolverhamp- : 
(baritone) x 


New 


Budapest, 


Reggio 


i 


Swed., May. 19, 1906. Za 


TIBBETT, Lawrence (baritone); 
field, Calif., Nov. 16, 1896. 

TOCH, Ernst (composer); 
Dec. 7, 1887. 

TOSCANINI, Arturo (conductor); Palma, 
It., Mar. 25, 1867. 


Bakers- 4 


Vienna, Aus., . 


TOUREL, Jennie (mezzo-soprano); Mon- 7 


treal, Can., June 22, 1910. 
TRAUBEL, Helen (soprano); St. Louis, Mo. 
VARESE, Edgar (composer); Paris, 
Dec. 22, 1885. Dea 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, Ralph (composer sal 
Down Ampney, Eng., Oct. 12, 1872. _ 
VILLA-LOBOS, Heitor (composer); FUG: ae 
Janeiro, Braz., Mar. 5, 1884. 
WALLENSTEIN, Alfred (conductor, 
list); Chicago, Ill., Oct. 7, 1898. ; 
WALTER, Bruno (Bruno Walter Schle- 


singer) (conductor); Berlin, Ger., Sept. 
15, 1876. ‘ 
WALTON, William (composer) ; Oldham, 
Eng., Mar. 29, 1902. 
WARREN, Leonard (baritone); New ‘York: 
City, Apr. 21, 1911. 
WEINBERGER, Jaromir 
Prague, Czech., Jan. 8, 1896. 
ZIMBALIST, Efrem (violinist); Rostov-on- 
Don, Rus., Apr. 9, 1889. 


cel- 


(composer); ; 


Entertainment 


| Bud (William) (actor); Asbury 
. J., Oct. 2, 1898. 
George (director, playwright); 
ville, N. Y., June 25, 1889. 
Walter (actor) ; 


“Maude (Maude Kiskadden) (ac- 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Nov. 11, 


St. Paul, Minn., 


Dawe 


more, Md., Feb. 10, 1914. by 


ADLER, Luther (actor); New York City, 
May 4, 1903. 


AHERNE, Brian (actor); 
Eng., May 2, 1902. 


ALBERT, Eddie (Eddie A. Heir hati 
(actor); Rock Island, Ill., Apr. 2 22, 1 


SRE 
¥ 


Kings Norton 


a ue 


‘Pr. 


‘ 


4 


ADLER, Larry (harmonica player); Baltle 


: (Joh: Sullivan) Gacter): 
a eianhdges Mass., May 31, 1894. 
ALLEN, Gracie (comedian); San Francisco, 
-Calif., July 26, 1906. ; 
ALLYSON, June (actress); 
fee CO,, N.Y: 
_AMECHE, Don (actor); Kenosha, Wis., May 
“ 31, 1908. 
Oa AMOS (Freeman F. Gosden) (actor); Rich- 
ita mond, Va., May 5, 1899. 
_ AMSTERDAM, Morey (comedian); 
’ cago, Mll., Dec. 14, 1912. 
_ ANDERSON, Eddie. See Rochester. 
_ANDERSON, Judith (actress); 
Austr., Feb. 10, 1898. 
_ ANDREWS, Dana (actor); Collins, Miss., 
Jan. 1, 1912. 
ANDREWS, Laverne (singer); Minneapolis, 
eer Minn., July 6, 1915. 
: ANDREWS, Maxene (singer); Minneapolis, 
: Minn., Jan. 3, 1918. 
- ANDREWS, Patricia (singer); Minneapolis, 
_ Minn., Feb. 16, 1920. 
Ss ANDY (Charles J. Correll) (actor); Peoria, 
a Il., Feb. 2, 1890. 
ARLEN, Harold (Hyman Arluck) (com- 
__-~poser); Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1905. 
_ ARMSTRONG, Louis (trumpeter); New Or- 
leans, La., July. 4, 1900. 
_ ARNOLD, Edward (actor); New York City, 
hes) Feb. 18, 1890. 
_ ARTHUR, Jean (Gladys Greene) (actress) ; 
_ New York City, Oct. 17, 1908. 
ASTAIRE, Fred (Frederick Austerlitz) 


Westchester 


Chi- 


Adelaide, 


= 


(dancer); Omaha, Nebr., May 10, 1899. 
| Ake AUER, Mischa (actor); St. Petersburg, 
_ Rus., Nov. 17, 1905. 
-AUTRY, Gene (actor); Tioga, Tex., Sept. 
29, 1907, 
_ AYRES, Lew (actor); Minneapolis, Minn., 
Dec. 28, 1908. 


BACALL, Lauren (actress); New York City, 

‘Sept. 16, 1924. 

BAINTER, Fay (actress); 
Calif., 1893. j 

BAKER, Kenny (actor, singer); Monrovia, 

Calif., Sept. 30, 1912, 

BAKER, Phil (actor); Philadelphia, Pa., 

Aug. 24, 1898. 

| BALANCHINE, George (ballet director); 

a St. Petersburg, Rus., Jan. 9, 1904. 

_ BALL, Lucille (actress); Butte, Mont., Aug. 

mG, 1911. 

BANKHEAD, Tallulah (actress); 


Los Angeles, 


Hunts- 


ville, Ala., Jan. 31, 1903. 
e BANKS, Leslie (actor); Liverpool, Eng., 
June 9, 1890. 


BARRAT, Robert (actor); New York City, 
July 10, 1891. 

,YMORE, Diana (actress); New York 
y, Mar. 3, 1921. 


BARRYMORE, Ethel (actress) ; ‘Philadel 


phia, Pa., Aug. 15, 1879. 
BARRYMORE, Lionel (actor); 
phia, Pa., Apr. 28, 1878. 
BARTHELMESS, Richard (actor); 
York City, May 9, 1897. 
BARTHOLOMEW, Freddie (actor); 
don, Eng., Mar. 28, 1924, 
BARTON, James (actor); Gloucester, N. 
Nov. 1, 1890. 
BASIE, Count (William) (band leade: 
Red Bank, N. J., Aug, 21, 1906. 
BASSERMAN, Albert (actor); Mannhe 
Ger., Sept. 7, 1867. AR 
BAXTER, Anne ( actress) ; Michigan Ci 
Ind., May 7, 1923. ‘ 
BELLAMY, Ralph (actor); Chicago, Til 
June 17, 1905. ; 
BENDIX, William (actor); New York City 
Jan. 14, 1906. 
BENNETT, Joan (actress); Palisades, N. 
Feb. 27, 1910. ; 
BENNY, Jack (Benny Kubelsky) facts 
Waukegan, Ill., Feb. 14, 1894. ; 
BERGEN, Edgar (actor, ventriloquis 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 16, 1903. ta 
BERGMAN, Ingrid (actress) ; 
Swed., 1917. 
BERGNER, Elisabeth (actress); 
Aus., Aug. 22, 1900. : 
BERLE, Milton (Milton Berlinger) (ac 
New York City, July 12, 1908. 4 = 
BERLIN, Irving (Isidore Baline) (son 
writer); Temun, Russia, May 11, 1888 
BICKFORD, Charles (actor); Cambrid 
Mass. 
BLAIR, Janet (actress); Blair, Pa. vee 
BLONDELL, Joan (actress); New York Ct yy 
Aug. 30, 1909. st 


Philadel- 


New 


Stockhol. 


Vien 


City, Dec. 25, 1900. 


BOLGER, Raymond (actor); 
Mass., Jan. 10, 1906. 


BORZAGE, Frank (director); 
City, Utah, Apr. 23, 1893. 


BOYD, William (actor); Cambridge, 
June 5, 1898. 

BOYER, Charles (actor); Figeac, Fr., 
28, 1899. 

BOYER, Lucienne (singer); France. | 

BRACKEN, Eddie (actor); Astoria; 
Feb. 7, 1920. 

BRANDO, Marlon (actor); Omaha, 
Apr. 3, 1924. 


— 
a 


Salt — 


July 25, "1894, 
BRENT, Romney (Romulo Larraide) 
tor); Satillo, Mex., Jan. 26, 1902. % 


BROWN, Joe E. (actor); ‘Holgate, re 
July 28, 1892. 


RUCE, Carol (einer) Great Neck, N. x., 
Nov. 15, 1919. 

BRUCE, Nigel (actor); San Diego, Calif., 
Feb. 4, 1895. 

: BURKE, Billie (actress); Washington, D.C., 
_ Aug. 7, 1886. 

a ‘BURNS, Bob (actor); 
Oct. 2, 1896. 
BURNS, George (Nathan Birnbaum) (co- 
_ median); New York City, Jan. 20, 1896. 
BURROWS, Abe (comedian, gag writer); 
_ New York City, Dec. 18, 1910. 


Van Buren, Ark., 


July 17, 1904. 
Xe ALHERN, Louis (actor); New York City, 


ier, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1907. 


CANOVA, Judy (actress); 
 Fila., Nov. 20, 1916. 


Jacksonville, 


E a Frank psorector); Paterno: ‘sicily, 
fay 18, 1897. 


Frankie (pienist); 
; Mar. 15, 1908. 


CA [ICHAEL,, Hoagy (Hoagland) 
Syriter); Bloomington, Ind., 


Providence, 


(song 
Nov. 22, 


~ Feb. 5, 1906. 
CA OLL, Madeleine (actress); 
on, Eng., Feb. 26, 1909. 


Brom- 


.ERO, Carmen (band leader); New 
City, May 6, 1913. 

NG, Carol (comedian); 
» Jan, 381, 1921. 


Seattle, 


r. 16, 1889. 
, Iika (actress); New York City, Apr. 


TIANS, Mady (actress); Vienna, 

Is., Jan. 19, 1900. 

ené (René Chomette) (director); 

., Nov. 11, 1898. 

, Ina (Ina Fagan) (actress); Wash- 

ston, D. C., Oct. 15, 1892. 

RK, Bobby (actor); Springfield, Ohio, 

Bs, 1888. 

Y, Charles (actor); Savannah, Ga., 
i 19, 1877. 

LBERT, Claudette (Lily Chauchoin) 

tress); Paris, Fr., Sept. 18, 1905, 

B sINGE, Patricia (actress); Dublin, Ire., 

20, 1894. 

N, Ronald (actor); Richmond, Eng., 

9, 1891. 


4 


_ CONTE, Richard (actor); 


CAGNEY, James (actor); New York City, 


COLONNA, Jerry 
Mass., Mar. 25, 1903. ; , 
COMO, Perry (Pierino) eee actor); 
Canonsburg, Pa., May 18, 19138. 
New York City, 


(comedian); rs Bos 


Mar. 24, 1914. 


COOGAN, Jackie (actor); 
Calif., Oct. 26, 1914. 


COOPER, Gary (Frank) (actor); Helena, 
Mont., May 7, 1901. 


COOPER, Jackie (actor); 
Calif., Sept. 15, 1922. 


CORBETT, Leonora. (actress); 
Eng., June 28, 1908. 


CORNELL, Katharine (actress); 
Ger., Feb. 16, 1898. 


CORRELL, Charles J. See Andy. 


COSTELLO, Lou (Louis Cristillo) (actor); 
Paterson N. J., Mar. 6, 1908. 


COTTEN, Joseph (actor); Petersburg, Va., 7 
1905. : 


CRAIN, Jeanne (actress); Barstow, Calif. 
May 25, 1925. 


CRAWFORD, Broderick (actor); Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Dec. 9, 1911. 


CRAWFORD, Joan (Lucille LeSueur) (ac- 
tress); San Antonio, Tex., Mar. 23, 1908. 


CRISP, Donald (actor); London, Eng. 


CROSBY, Bing (Harry) (actor, singer); 
Tacoma, Wash., May 2, 1904.. 


CROSS, Milton (announcer); 
City, Apr. 16, 1897. 


CUGAT, Xavier (orch. ldr.); Barcelona, SP. 
Jan. 1, 1900. 


CUMMINGS, Robert (actor); eRe Mo., 
' June 9, 1910. 


CURTIZ, Michael (director); 
Hung., Dec. 24, 1888. 


DARNELL, Linda (actress); Dallas, Tex, 

DARRIEUX, Danielle (actress); Bordeaux, 
Fr., May 1, 1917. ‘ 

DAVIS, Bette (actress); Lowell, Mass., Apr. 
5, 1908. 

DAVIS, Joan (actress) ; 

DAY, Dennis (singer); 
May 21, 1917. 

DAY, Doris (singer); 
Apr. 3, 1924, 


DAY, Laraine (Loraine Johnson) (actress) ; : 
Roosevelt, Utah, Oct. 13, 1920. 


DE HAVILLAND, Olivia (actress); Tokyo, — 
Jap., July 1, 1916. 


DEMILLE, Agnes 
York City. 


DEMILLE, Cecil B. (director); 
Mass., Aug. 12, 1881. 


DIETRICH, Marlene (Mary Magdalene Von 
mae (actress); Berlin, Ger., wae ie 


Los Angeles, 


Los Angeles, 
London, 


Berlin, 


New York 


Budapest, 


St. Paul, Minn. 
New York City, 


Cincinnati, Ohio,. 


(choreographer) ; New 


eats 


Ashfield, Ai 


DONAT, 1 Robert (actor); withington, Eng., 
Mar. 18, 1905. 


DONLEVY, Brian (actor); Portadown, Ire., 

i) Feb. 9, 1903. 

_ DORSEY, Tommy (band leader); Mahanoy 

Say Plane, Pa., Nov. 19, 1905. 

DOUGLAS, Kirk (actor); 
_ N. Y., Dec. 9, 1916. 

_ DOUGLAS, Melvyn (Melvyn Hesselberg) 
_ (actor); Macon, Ga., Apr. 5, 1901. 
DOUGLAS, Paul (actor); Philadelphia, Pa., 

a Apr. 11, 1907. 

_ DOWLING, Eddie (actor, director); Woon- 

socket, R. I., Dec, 9, 1894. 
DOWNEY, Morton (singer); Wallingford, 

_ Conn., Nov. 14, 1902. 

- DRAKE, Alfred (singer, actor); New York 
‘City, Oct. 7, 1914. 

_ DRAPER, Paul (dancer); Florence, It., Oct. 

2-25, 1911. 

DRAPER, Ruth (actress); New York City, 

Dec. 2, 1884. 

DUNCAN, Todd (actor, singer); Danville, 

By Ky., Feb. 12, 1903. 

DUNN, James (actor); New York City, Nov. 

: _ 2, 1905. 

_ DUNNE, Irene (actress); 

' ‘Dec. 20, 1904. 

DURANTE, Jimmy (actor); New York City, 

_ Feb. 10, 1893. 

_ DURBIN, Deanna (Edna) (actress); Win- 

a: nipeg, Can., Dec. 4, 1922. 

_ ECKSTINE, Billy (singer); Pittsburgh, Pa., 

1914, 


EDDY, Nelson (actor, Binger); Providence, 
R. I., June 29, 1901. 


EDWARDS, Joan (actress); New York City, 
July 15, 1920. 


_ ELLINGTON, Duke (Edward) (band 
‘ leader); Washington, D. C., Apr, 29, 1899. 


* ELLIOTT, Bill (actor); Pattonsburg, Mo. 


_ EMERSON, Faye (actress); Elizabeth, La., 
me July, 8,°191'7. 


_ EVANS, Maurice (actor); Dorchester, Eng., 
June 3, 1901. 
FAIRBANKS, Douglas, Jr., 
York City, Dec. 9, 1909. 


_FALKENBURG, Jinx (Eugenia) (actress); 
Barcelona, Sp., Jan. 21, 1919. 

FAY, Frank (actor); San Francisco, Calif., 

ee Nov. 17, 1897. 


; ‘FAYE, Alice (Alice Leppert) 
_ New York City, May 4, 1915. 


ey FERRER, Jose (actor); Puerto Rico, 1909, 


; ELD, Betty (actress); Boston, geen Feb. 
8, ote 


Amsterdam, 


Louisville, Ky., 


% 
fees 
he 


(actor) ; 


(actress) ; 


; Chi- 


"GARLAND, Judy (Frances Gumm) 


New 


FITZGERALD, Barry (William 3. |. Shields) 
(actor); Dublin, Ire., Mar. 1888. 
FITZGERALD, Ella (singer); ’ 

News, Va., Apr. 25, 1918. 
FITZGERALD, Geraldine (actress) ; Dublin, 
Tre., Nov. 24, 1914. Je 
FLYNN, Errol (actor); Hobart, Tasthanin ee 
June 20, 1909. 

FONDA, Henry (actor); 
Nebr., May 16, 1905. 
FONTAINE, Joan (actress); Tokyo, Ja 
Oct. 22, 1917. 7 
FONTANNE, Lynn (actress); London, En 

1887. : 

FORD, Glenn (Gwyllyn Ford) 
Quebec, Can., May 1, 19??. 
FORD, John (director); Cape Elizabet! 

Maine, Feb. 1, 1895. 
FOSTER, Preston, (actor); 
N, J., Aug. 24, 1902. Fay 
FOY, Eddie, Jr., (actor, dancer); N 
Rochelle, N. Y., Feb. 4, 1905. : 
FRANCIS, Kay (Katherine Gibbs) ( 
tress); Oklahoma City Okla., Jan. 13 
1905. i 
FRIML, Rudolf (operetta 
Prague, Czech., Dec. 7, 1884. 


Grand Island 


( actor 


Ocean city, 


Nov. 10, 1911. 
GABIN, Jean (actor); Paris, Fr., 
1904. 
GABLE, Clark (actor); Cadiz, 
1, 1901. 3 
GARBO, Greta (Greta Gustafsson) — 
tress); Stockholm, Swed., Sept. 18, 1905. 
GARDINER, Reginald (actor); Wimbledo 
Eng., Feb. 27, 1903. r 
GARDNER, Ed (Edward Poggenberg) 
tor); Astoria, N. Y., June 29, 1905. : 
GARFIELD, John (Julius Garfinkle) (ee 
tor); New York City, Mar. 4, 1913. 
GARGAN, William (actor); Brook 
N. Y., July 17, 1905, , 


Ohio, | 


tress); Grand Rapids, Minn., June 
1922. 
GARSON, Greer (actress); County De 
Tre. 
GAXTON, William (Arturo oasibial 
tor); San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 
GEORGE, Gladys (Gladys Clare) (a 
Patton, Maine, Sept. 18, 1904. 
GERSHWIN, Ira (lyricist); New York 
Dec. 6, 1896. * 


GIELGUD, John (actor); London, 7 g. 
Apr, 14, 1904. 


GISH, Dorothy (actress) ; mye 
Mar. 11, 1898. ¢ 


. 14, 1896, 


GLEASON, James ‘(nctor): New York city, 
May 23, 1886. 
GODDARD, Paulette (actress); Great Neck, 
N. Y., June 3, 1911. 
ODFREY, Arthur (radio broadcaster); 
_ New York City, Aug. 31, 1903. 
_ GOLDEN, John (producer); New York City, 
4 June 27, 1874. 
‘GOLDWYN, Samuel (Samuel Goldfish) 
_ (producer); Warsaw, Pol., 1882. 
ODMAN, Benny (band leader); Chicago, 
Tll., May 30, 1909. 
GORDON, Max (producer); N. Y. C., 1892. 
‘GORDON, Ruth (actress); Wollaston, 
_ Mass., Oct. 30, 1896. 
GOSDEN, Freeman F. See Amos. 
Bee. Morton (composer); 
‘Hill, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1913. 
GRABLE, Betty (actress); St. Louis, Mo., 
Bh | Dec. 18, 1916. 
“he HAM, Martha (choreographer); Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ; 
GRANGER, Farley 
, July 1, 1925, 
GER, Stewart (James Stewart) (ac- 
3 May 6, 1913. 


Richmond 


(actor); San Jose, 


GR YSON, eathryn (zalrag Hedrick) (ac- 


tress) ; Winston-Salem, N. C. 

4 STREET, Sydney (actor); 

ich, Eng., Dec. 27, 1879. 

ES} (actor) ; 

, Eng., Apr. 2, 1914. 
Sacha (Alexandre) (director); 
ersburg, Rus., Feb. 21, 1885. 
‘Edmund (actor); London, Eng., 
6, 1877. 


Jack (actor); Boston, Mass., Aug. 
a 


Sand- 


Zork City, July 12, 1895. 


MPDEN, Walter (Walter Hampden 
ougherty) (actor); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
e 80, 1879. 
, William C. (blues composer); 
ce, Ala., Nov. 16, 1873. 


VICKE, Sir Cedric (actor); 
Feb. 19, 1893. 

5, Phil (band leader); Linton, Ind., 
4, 1906. 


Lye, 


bHelen (Helen Brown) (actress); | 


igton, D. C., Oct. 10, 1900. 


RD, Susan (Edythe Marrener) (20- 
Brooklyn, N , Jan. 30, 1918. 


HAY W RTE, Rita Cuieteativn Cansino) 
(act ess); . ¥. C., Oct. 17, 1918. 


id 


Sig 
eal 


Marylebone, 


- HUSTON, 


ee Van (actor); Walters, Okla. D Cc. 


13, 1910. 


HENIE,; Sonja (actress, skater); Oslo, Nor, e | 


Apr. 8, 1913. 

HENREID, Paul (actor); Trieste, It., Jan. 
10, 1908. 

HEPBURN, Katharine (actress); Hartford, 
Conn., 1909. 

HERMAN, Woody (band ldr.); Milwaukee, 
Wis., May 16, 1913. 

HERSHOLT, Jean (actor); 
Den., July 12, 1886. 

HILDEGARDE (Hildegarde- Loretta Sell) 
(entertainer); Adell, Wis., Feb. 1, 1906. 

HILLER, Wendy (actress); Branhall, ERE 
Aug. 15, 1912. 

HILLIARD, Harriet (Peggy Lou Snyder) 
(actress, singer); Des Moines, Iowa. 

HITCHCOCK, Alfred~J. 
land, Aug. 13, 1899. 

HOLDEN, William (actor); 
Apr. 17, 1918. 

HOLLIDAY, Billie (singer); Baltimore, Md., 
1919(?). 

HOLLIDAY, Judy (actress); 
City, June 21, 1923. 

HOLM, Celeste (actress, singer); New York 
City, Apr. 29, 1919. 


HOLT, Tim (actor); Beverly Hills, Calif., 
Feb. 5, 1918. 


Copenhagen, 


O'Fallon, Il.,’ 


HOMOLKA, Oscar (actor); Vienna, Aus., — 


1901. 


HOPE, Bob (actor); London, Eng., May 29, 
1903. 


HOPKINS, Miriam (actress); Bainbridge, 


Ga., Oct. 18, 1902. 


HORNE, Lena (actress, singer); Brooklyn, = 


N. Y., 1918. 


HORTON, Edward Everett (actor); Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Mar. 18, 1887. 


HULL, Henry (actor); Louisville, Ky., Oct. “i 


3, 1890. 

HULL, Josephine (actress); 
Mass., Jan. 3, 1886. 

HUNT, Marsha (actress) ; Chicse Tll., Oct. 
17, 1917. 

HUNTER, Ian (actor); Cape Town, S. Af:, 
June 13, 1900. 

HUSSEY, Ruth (actress); Providence, R. L 

John (director); Nevada, ess 

Aug. 5, 1906. 


HUTTON, Betty (Betty Thornberg) (gem 
tress, singer); Battle Creek, Mich., BE. 
26, 1921. 


IVES, Burl (folksinger); Hunt, t., Sis : 


14, 1909. 


JAFFE, Sam (actor); New York City, 
8, 1898. : 


JAGGER, Dean (actor); Lima, Ony 1 
7, 1908. 


* 


coi 


(director); Eng- 


New York — 4 


New wa 


a 


ie ag 
d leader) ; Albany, Ga., 


° 


, Elsie Ge Bierbower) (actress) ; 
olumbus, Ohio, Mar. 16, 1889. 


_JESSEL, George > (actor) ; New York City, 
Apr. 3, 1898. 


: "JOHNSON, Celia (actress); 
Eng., Dec. 18, 1908. 


JOHNSON, Chick (Harold) (actor); Chi- 
cago, Ill., Mar. 5, 1895. 
_ JOHNSON, Van (actor); Newport, R. L., 
. Aug. 20, 1916. 
_ JONES, Jennifer (Phyllis Isley) (actress) ; 
- Tulsa, Okla., Mar. 2, 1919. 
JORDAN, James. See McGee. 
_ JORDAN, Marian. See McGee. 

JORY, Victor (actor); Dawson, Can., Nov. 
28, 1902. 
_ JOURDAN, Louis (actor); Marseille, Fr., 

June 18, 1921. 
- KARLOFF, Boris (Charles E. Pratt) 
a tor) ; Dulwich, Eng., Nov. 23, 1887. 
eS KAYE, Danny (actor); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
gan. 18, 1913, 
"KAZAN, Elia (director); Istanbul, Turk., 
a Sept. 7, 1909. 
i KEATON, Buster (actor); Pickway, Kans., 
a Oct. 4, 1896. 
_ KELLY, Gene (actor); 
me Aug. 23, 1912. 
_ KELLY, Paul (actor); 
y Aug, 8, 1899. 
2 KENNEDY, ‘Arthur 
Mass., Feb. 17, 1914. 

_ KERR, Deborah (actress); 
__-‘Scot., Sept. 30, 1921. 


‘Richmond, 


(ac- 


33 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Brooklyn, N. WY., 


(actor); Worcester, 


Helensburgh, 


_ KING, Dennis (actor); Coventry, Eng., Nov. 


i 2, 1897. 

* KING, Henry (director); 

iy  Va., Jan. 24, 1896. 

_ XING, Wayne (band leader); Savannah, 

TIL, Feb. 18, 1901. 

a KNOX, Alexander (actor); Strathroy, Can., 

Jan. 16, 1907. 

Ke KORDA, Sir Alexander (producer); Tur- 

e keve, Hung., Sept. 16, 1893. 

Y KRAMER, Stanley E. (producer); 
York City, Sept. 29, 1913. 

-KRUGER, Otto (actor); Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 
6, 1885. 

KRUPA, Gene (band ldr.); PICs 0, Tb 

Jan. 15, 1909. 

KYSER, Kay (band leader); Rocky Mount, 

N, C., June 18, 1905. 

LADD, Alan (actor); 

_ Sept. 3, 1913. 

-LABR, Bert (Irving Lashrheim) (actor); 

_ New York City, Aug. 13, 1895. ! 

LAKE, Veronica (Constance Keane) (ae. 

ess); Lake Placid, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1919. 

MARR, Hedy (actress); Vienna, Aus. 


Christianburg, 


New 


Hot Springs, Ark., 


LAMODR, Dorothy (actress); New Orleans 


La., Dec. 10, 1914. 
LANCASTER, Burt (actor); New York ct 
Nov. 2, 1913. : 
LANCHESTER, Elsa (Elsa Sullivan) (ac- 
tress); London, Eng., Oct. 28, 1902. — 
LANG, Fritz (director); Vienna, eileen De 
5, 1890. 
LANGFORD, Frances (singer); Lakelant 
Fla., Apr. 4, 1913. 
LAUGHTON, Charles (actor); gcarboreu 
Eng., July 1, 1899. Ee 
LAWFORD, Peter (actor); tendon 
Sept. 7, 19238. 
LAWRENCE, Gertrude (Gertrud ‘upaee : 
(actress); London, Eng., July 4, 1900. 
LEE, Canada (actor); New York City, M 
2, 1907. ta 
LEE, Gypsy Rose (Rose Hovic) (actres 
Seattle, Wash., Feb. 9, 1914. 
LE GALLIENNE, Eva (actress, aieme 
London, Eng., Jan. 11, 1899. 
LEIGH, Vivien (Vivian Hartley) (actres 
Darjeeling, India, Nov. 5,1918. = 
LEROY, Mervyn (producer, director) ; 
Francisco, Calif., Oct. 15, 1900. 
LESLIE, Joan (Joan Brodell) (actr 
Detroit, Mich., Jan. 26, 1925. ax 
LEVENE, Sam (actor); New York ¢ J 
1907. 
LEWIS, Jerry (comedian); Newark, : 
Mar. 16, 1926. ie 
LEWIS, Joe E, (comedian); New Yor 


LILLIE, Beatrice (ovis eel ge Ser: 
May 29, 1898. 


LIVESY, Roger (actor); Barry, wale 
25, 1906. My 


LLOYD, Harold (actor); Burchard 
Apr. 20, 1894. 


LOCKHART, Gene (actor); London, 
July 25, 1892. a: 


LOCKHART, June (actress) ; Nev 
City, June 25, 1925. 


LOCKWOOD, Margaret (actress); : 
India, 1916. 


LOESSER, Frank (composer); New 
City, June 29, 1910. 


LOGAN, Joshua (director, playwrigh 
Texarkana, Tex., Oct. 5, 1908 


LOMBARDO, Guy (band leader); 
Can., June 19, 1902. 


LOPEZ, Vincent (band leader); Bro 
N. Y., Dec. 10, 1898. Oe ee 
LORRE, Peter (actor); Rosenberg, 
June 26, 1904. ; 
LOY, Myrna Ptaep Ayes 


LUGOSI, Bela (Bela” ‘Tageat aie 
tor); Lugos, Hung., Oct. 20, 1888 


LUKAS, Paul (actor); Budapest, 
May 26, 1895. me 
\ (a 


UND, John (actor); Rochester, Ne, Feb. 
6, 1914. 


INT, Alfred (actor); 
—1893. 

PINO, Ida (actress); London, Eng., Feb. 
4, 1918. 

YNN, Diana (Dolly Loehr) (actress); Los 
Angeles, Calif., Oct. 7, 1926. 


TELL, Bert (actor, director); New York 
City, 1885. 


_ McCAMBRIDGE, Mercedes (actress); Jo- 
liet, Ill., Mar 17, 1918. 


AREY, Leo (director); 
lif., Oct. 3, 1898. ~ 


CREA, Joel (actor); Los Angeles, Calif., 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


Los Angeles, 


DONALD, Jeanette (actress, soprano) ; 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 18, 1907. 
McDOWALL, Roddy (actor); London, Eng., 
pt. 17, 1928. 

EE, Fibber (James Jordan) (actor); 
eoria, Ill., Nov. 16, 1896. 

GEE, Molly (Marian Jordan) (actress); 
eoria, Til., Apr. 15, 1898. 


GUIRE, Dorothy (actress); Omaha, 
Ne r., June 14, 1919. 
AGLEN, Victor (actor); Tunbridge 


‘ Wells, Eng., Dec. 11, 1886. 

‘ACMURRAY, Fred (actor); Kankakee, Ill., 
ug. 30, 1908. 

SRAE, Gordon (singer); 

: Mar. 12, 1921. 
WICZ, Joseph LL. (director); 

s-Barre, Pa., Feb. 11, 1909. \ 

Fredric (Frederick Bickel) (ac- 

Racine, Wis., Aug. 31, 1897. 

) (Maria Boldao y Castilla) (ac- 

; Mexico City, May 10, 1918. 

be Alicia (dancer); London, Eng., 

, 1910. 

HALL, Herbert 

4 ay 23, 1890. 

Dean (comedian) : 
June 7, 1917. 

N, Mary (actress); 

Dec. 1, 1914. 


East Orange, 


(actor); London, 


Steubenville, 


Weatherford, 


\if., Dec. 25, 1914. 


hico (Leonard) (actor); New York 
ar a2, 1891. - 


x, Groucho (Julius) 
k City, Oct. 2, 1895. 


rpo oo. (actor); New York 


(actor); New 


, Tlona (llona Hajmassy) 
Hungary, 1910. 

'Y, Raymond (actor); Toronto, Can., 
30, 1896. 

INE, Léonide rian cee page 
Rus, Aug. 9, ee 


(ac- 


Tony (actor, singer); San Fran- - 


MATURE, Victor (actor); Louisville, 
Jan, 29, 1916. 
MAYER, Louis B. (producer); Minsk, Rus, ps 
July 4, 1885. : 
MAYO, Virginia (Virginia Jones) (actress) ; 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30, 1920. 
MENJOU, Adolphe (actor); Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Feb. 18, 1890. 
MERCER, Johnny (singer, composer) ; le 
vannah, Ga., Nov. 18, 1909. 
MEREDITH, Burgess (actor); 
Ohio, Nov. 16, 1908. 
MERMAN, Ethel (Ethel Zimmerman) (ac- 
tress, singer); Astoria, N. Y., Jan. 16, 
1909. 
MILLAND, Ray (Jack Millane) 
Neath, Wales, Jan. 3, 1907. 
MILLS, John (actor); Suffolk, Eng., Feb. 
22, 1908. jaa 
MIRANDA, Carmen (Maria do Carmo Mi- 
randa da Cunha) (actress, singer); 
Marco Canavezes, Port., 1915. : 
MITCHELL, Thomas (actor); 
N. J., July 11, 1895. 
MITCHUM, Robert (actor); 
Del. 
MONROE, Vaughn (band leader); Akron, 
Ohio; Oct. 7, 1912. . 
MONTGOMERY, Robert (Henry, Jr.) ae 
tor); Beacon, N. Y., May 21, 1904. 
MOORE, Victor (actor); Hammonton, N, pe 
Feb. 24, 1876. 7 
MORGAN, Dennis (Stanley Morner) tame 
tor); Prentice, Wis., Dec. 10, 1920. 
MORGAN, Henry (Henry von Ost, Jr.) 
(comedian); N. Y. C., Mar. 31, 1915. 
MORGAN, Michele (Simone Roussel) (ac 
tress); Paris, Fr., Feb. 29, 1920. 
MORGAN, Ralph (actor); New York City, 
July 6, 1888. 
MORISON, Patricia (actress); New York 
City, 1919. 
MORLEY, Robert (actor); Wiltshire, Eng., 
May 26, 1908. 
MUNI, Paul (Muni Weisenfreund) (actonnk 
Lemberg, Aus., Sept. 22, 1895. , 
MURPHY, George (actor); New Haven, 
Conn., July 4, 1904. . 
MURRAY, Arthur (A. M. Teichman) 
(dancing teacher) ; New York City, ADE. 
4, 1895. . 
NAISH, J. Carrol (actor); New York city, 
Jan. 21, 1900. 
NATHAN, George Jean (critic); Ft. Wathen 
Ind., Feb. 14, 1882. 
NATWICK, Mildred (actress) ; 
Md., June 19, 1908. yy 
NEAGLE, Anna (Marjorie Robertson) (ac- 
tress); nr. London, Eng., Oct. 20, 1904. — 


NEGRI, Pola (Appollonia Chalupec) 
tress); Lipno, Pol., 1899. 


Cleveland, : 


(actor) ; 


Elizabeth, 


Rising Sun, 


Baltimore, 


Ozzie (Oswald) (actor; 
— ldr,); Jersey City, N. J., 1906. 
CHOLS, Dudley (producer, director) ; 
Wapakoneta, Ohio, Apr. 6, 1895. 
_ NIVEN, David (actor); Scotland. 
oo NOBLE, Ray (band ldr.); Brighton, Eng., 
Dec. 17,1908. 
_ NUGENT, Elliott (actor, director); Dover, 
Ohio, Sept. 20, 1899. 
- OAKIE, Jack (Lewis Offield) (actor) ; Se- 
dalia, Mo., Nov. 12, 1903. 
OBERON, Merle (Merle O’Brien Thomp- 
i son) (actress); Tasmania, Feb. 19, 1911. 
_- O’BRIEN, Margaret (actress); Los Angeles, 
_-— Calif., Jan. 15, 1937. 
O’BRIEN, Pat (actor); 
Nov. 11, 1899. 
O’HARA, Maureen (Maureen Fitzsimmons) 
(actress); Dublin, Ire., Aug. 17, 1920. 
- OLIVIER, Sir Laurence (actor); Dorking, 
Eng., May 22, 1907. 
' OLSEN, Ole (John) (actor); Wabash, Ind., 
Nov. 6, 1892. 


Sand 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


‘O’SULLIVAN, Maureen (actress); Boyle, 

_ Ire., May 17, 1911. 

OWEN, Reginald (actor); Wheathamp- 
stead, Eng., Aug. 5, 1887. 


_ PALMER, Lilli (actress); Posen, Germany, 
May 27, 1917. 

_ PARKER, Jean (Mae Green) 

_ Deer Lodge, Mont. 

_ PARKS, Larry (actor); Olathe, Kans. 

_ PASTERNAK, Joseph (producer); Simleul- 

_  Silvaniei, Rum., Sept. 19, 1901. 
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Xenia, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1888. 4 
SCHULBERG, Budd (novelist) ; New York 
City, Mar. 27, 1914. 
SHAPIRO, Karl (poet); 
Nov. 10, 1913. 
SHAW, Irwin (playwright, . novelist) ; 
York City, Feb. 27, 1913. 
SHEEAN, Vincent (novelist, 
Pana, Ill., Dec. 5, 1899. 
SHELLABARGER, Samuel (novelist) ; ; 
Washington, D. C., May 18, 1888. neh 
SHERRIFF, Robert (playwright); Kings 
ston-on-Thames, Eng., June 6, 1896. 
SHERWOOD, Robert E. (playwright); Neva 
Rochelle, N. Y., Apr. 4, 1896. 
SHOLOKHOV, Mikhail Negehbneesk 
henskaya, Rus., 1905. 
SHULMAN, Max (humorist); 
Minn., Mar. 14, 1919. 
SILLANPAA, Frans Eemil (novelist); a 
Hameenkyr6, Fin., Sept. 16, 1888. 
SILONE, Ignazio (Secondo Tranquilli) — 
(novelist); Pescina dei Sapa It., May 14 
1900. 
SIMENON, Georges ( eared sim) (nov 
ist); Liéges, Belg., Feb. 18, 1903. ie 
SINCLAIR, Upton (novelist); Baltimore, 
Md., Sept. 20, 1878. 
SITWELL, Edith (poet); 
Eng., 1887. . : 
SITWELL, Sir Osbert (poet, satirist) ; 
don, Eng., Dec. 6, 1892. 
SITWELL, Sacheverell (poet, art cr: 
Searborough, Eng., 1897. ‘a 
SMITH, Betty (novelist) ; are N 
Dec. 15, 1904, ; 


Trel- 


Baltimore, © Ma., oF 


New : 


essayist) ; j 


Vem i 


Ns Paul, 


Scarboro gh 


897. 

SPENDER, Stephen (poet); mr. London, 

_ Eng., Feb. 28, 1909. 

STALLINGS, Laurence (novelist, 
wright); Macon, Ga., Nov. 25, 1894. 

‘STEINBECK, John (novelist); Salinas, 
‘Calif., Feb. 27, 1902. 

STEVENS, Wallace (poet); Reading, Pa., 

_ Oct. 2, 1879. 

STONE, Irving (biographer); San Fran- 

- cisco, Calif., July 14, 1903. 


play- 


STONG, Philip (novelist); Keosauqua, 
_ iowa, Jan. 27, 1899. 
STREET, James (novelist); Lumberton, 


‘Miss., Oct. 15, 1903. 
STREETER,,Edward (novelist); New York 
_ City, Aug. 1, 1891. 

-STRIBLING, Thomas S. (novelist); Clifton, 

-Tenn., Mar. 4, 1881. 

HER, Jan (Joyce Anstruther) (nov- 

elist); London, Eng., June 6, 1901. 
STUART, Jesse (poet, novelist); W-Hollow, 

. Ky., Aug. 8, 1907. 
SUCKOW, Ruth (novelist); 
ant Towa, Aug. 6, 1892. 
SULLIVAN, Mark (political writer); Avon- 
_ dale, Pa., Sept. 10, 1874. 
TATE, Allen (poet); Winchester, Ky., Nov. 

19, 1899. 

‘THOMAS, Dylan (poet); Carmarthenshire, 
_ Wales, 1914. ' 
‘THURBER, James (humorist) ; 

Ohio, Dec. 8, 1894. 
‘TOYNBEE, Arnold J. (historian); London, 
_ Eng., Apr. 14, 1889. 

_UNTERMEYER, Louis (poet, antholcgist) ; 
_ New York City, Oct. 1, 1885. 

VAN DOREN, Mark (poet, critic); Hope, 
 -iil., June 13, 1894. 


VAN DRUTEN, John (playwright); Lon- 
_ don, Eng., June 1, 1901. 


VIDAL, Gore (novelist); West Point, N. Y., 
Oct. 3, 1925. 


Hawarden, 


Columbus, 


Science 


ABBOT, Charles G. (astrophysicist); Wil- 
- ton, N. H., May 31, 1872. 

Se aiventor); Upp. Ernst F. W. (engineer, 
“inventor); Uppsaia, Swed., Jan. 25, 1878. 

“ANDERSON, Carl D. (physicist); New York 
City, Sept. 3, 1905. 

ANDREWS, Roy Chapman (zoologist, ex- 

é: plorer); Beloit, Wis., Jan. 26, 1884. 

-PLETON, Sir Edward V. (physicist); 

England, Sept. 6, 1892. 

MSTRONG, Edwin H. (engineer); New 

ork City, Dec. 18, 1890. 

JE, Walter (astronomer); Schroeting- 

sen, Ger., Mar. 24, 1893. 


Lillian (novelist) ; Jasper, Fla., 


WAKEMAN, Frederic (novelist) ; Scranton, 
Kans., Dec.. 26, 1909. . 


WARNER, Sylvia Townsend (novelist, 
poet); Harrow-on-the-Hill, Eng., 1893. 
WARREN, Robert Penn (novelist); Guth- 
rie, Ky., Apr. 24, 1905. i 
WAUGH, Alexander (novelist); London, 
Eng., July 8, 1898. 
WAUGH, Evelyn (novelist); London, 1908. 
WEIDMAN, Jerome (novelist); New York 
City, Apr. 4, 1913. 5 
WELTY, Eudora (novelist); Jackson, Miss. : 
Apr. 13, 1909. pe 
WESCOTT, Glenway (novelist); 
kum, Wis., Apr. 11, 1901. 
WEST, Rebecca (Cicily Fairfield) (novel- — 
ist); Edinburgh, Scot., Dec. 25, 1892. Se 
WHITE, Elwyn B. (poet, humorist); Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., July 11, 1899. x 
WILDER, Thornton (novelist, playwright); 4 
Madison, Wis., Apr. 17, 1897. } e” 
WILLIAMS, Ben Ames (novelist); Macon, 
Miss., Mar. 7, 1889. 
WILLIAMS, Emlyn (playwright); Moseley a , 
Wales, Nov. 26, 1905. 
WILLIAMS, Tennessee (Thomas L.) (play. 
wright); Columbus, Miss., Mar. 26, 191 
WILLIAMS, Wm. Carlos (novelist, poet 
Rutherford, N. J., Sept. 17, 1883. 


Kewass Ce 


Bank, N. J., May 8, 1895. Dp: 
WILSON, Margaret (novelist); Traer, Towa, 
Jan. 16, 1882. g 
WINSOR, Kathleen 
Minn., Oct, 16, 1919. i 
WINWAR, Frances (Francesca Vinciguerra) o 
(novelist) ; Taormina, Sicily, May 3, 1900. 
WRIGHT, Richard Beep) near N 
chez, Miss., Sept. 4, 1908. _ ; 
WYLIE, Philip (novelist): Beverly, M 
May 12, 1902. y 
YERBY, Frank (novelist); Augusta, | ( 
Sept. 5, 1916. 
ZWEIG, Arnold (novelist) ; Grosz-Glogau, n 
Silesia, Nov. 10, 1887. 


(novelist); Oli 


ee 


BEEBE, William (zoologist); Brooklyn, 
N. ¥., July 29, 1877. vs 
BLACKFTT, Patrick M. S. 
Nov. 18, 1897. ; 
BLODGETT, Katharine B. (physicis 
Schenectady, N. Y., Jan. 10, 1898. ai 
BOHR, Niels (physicist); acer 
Den., Oct. 7, 1885. . 
BRAGG, Sir William L, (physicist); A 
laide, Austr., Mar. 31, 1890. \ ; 
BRIDGMAN, Percy W. (physicist); Ca 
bridge, Mass., Apr. 21, 1882. es 
BUSH, Vannevar (engineer) ; Everett, Ms 
benny 11, 1890. 


(physicist) ; 


HADWICK, Sir anion (physicist); oe 
land, Oct. 29, 1891. 


‘OLE, Rufus (physician); Rowsburg, Ohio, 
&= Apr. 30, 1872. 


= COMPTON, Arthur H. (physicist); Woos- 
_ ter, Ohio, Sept. 10, 1892. 


OMPTON, Karl T. SoM Ae Wooster, 


gordo, N. Mex., Mar. 2, 1902. 


OOLIDGE, William D. (physical chemist) ; 
Hudson, Mass., Oct. 23, 1873. 


c. 15, 1896, 

RI, Gerty T. (biochemist) ; 
zech., Aug. 15, 1896. 
DAM Henrik mist): 

uy n., Feb. 21, 1895. 


Prague, 


Copenhagen, 


DE SROGLIE, Louis. Victor (physicist) ; 
H pe, Fr., Aug. 15, 1892. 


Mar. 2, 1890. 
Paul A. M. 
Aug. 8, 1902.. 
Edward A. (biochemist) ; 
» Nov. 18, 1893. 
NING, John R. (physicist); 
*, Sept, 24, 1907. 


(physicist); Bristol, 


Hume ’ 


Shelby, 


a Sir Alexander (bacteriologist) ; 
eld, Eng., 1881. 
; to (physical chemist); Frankfurt 
ain, Ger., Mar. 8, 1879. 
E, John B. S. (geneticist) ; 
ov. 5, 1892. 
EN, ERG, Werner (physicist); Ger- 
y, Dec. 5, 1901. 
ER, Victor G. (hygienist); Johnstown, 
eb, 5, 1873. 
EN, Lancelot (biologist); Southsea, 
, Dec. 9, 1895. 


if Earnest A. (anthropologist) ; 
rille, Wis., Nov. 20, 1887. 


Eng- 


ARD, Father Genii! R. eens 
pli a) San Francisco, Noy, a3, 1888. 


HUNTINGTON, Ellsworth 


“HUBBLE, Edwin PB. (astr momer); I 
field, Mo., Nov. 20, 1889. rei 

(geographer); 

Galesburg, Tl., Sept. 16, 1876. 


HUXLEY, Julian S. (biologist); England, — i 
June 22, 1887. : 


JOLIOT-CURIE, 
Paris, Fr., Mar. 19, 1900. ie 3 
JOLIOT-CURIE, Iréne (physicist); France, 
Sept. 12, 1897. a 
JUNG, Carl G. (psychiatrist); Basel, Switz., 
July 26, 1875. 4 
KAPITZA, Peter L. (physicist) ; Kronstadt, 
Rus., July 8, 1894. ie. 


KENNY, “Sister” Elizabeth (nurse); War- © 
rialdo, Austr., Sept. 20, 1886. j 


KETTERING, Charles F. (engineer); b. nr. 
Loudonville, Ohio, Aug. 29, 1876. 


KINSEY, Alfred C. (zoologist, sexologist); 
Hoboken, N. J., June 23, 1894. a 
LANGMUIR, Irving (chemist); Brooklynias 
N, Y., Jan. 31, 1881. 
LAWRENCE, Ernest O. (physicist); Canton, — 
S. Dak., Aug. 8, 1901.. 


LYNCH, Rev. J. Joseph (seismologist) ;_ 4 
London, Eng., Dec. 6, 1894. 


MacNIDER, William (pharmacologist); “ 
Chapel Hill, N. C., June 25, 1881. : 


MAYO, Charles W. (surgeon); Rochester, Me 
Minn., July 28, 1898. ED 
MEITNER, Lise (physicist) ; viene Aus. 
Nov. 7, 1878. 2 
MENNINGER, William C. (nsyehintntes} bs 
Topeka, Kans., Oct. 15, 1899, 
MILLIKAN, Robert A. (physicist); 
rison, Ill., Mar. 22, 1868. 
MOULTON, Forest R. (astronomer) ; ‘bo ur 
Le Roy, Mich., Apr. 29, 1872. Be 
MUELLER, Paul (chemist); Olten, switz., 4 
Jan. 12, 1899. . 
MURPHY, William P. (physician) ; Stough- 
ton, Wis., Feb. 6, 1892. a 
NORDEN, Carl L. (inventor); 
Java, Apr. 23, 1880. a 
OPPENHEIMER, J. Robert (physicist); New — 
York City, Apr. 22, 1904. 
PAINTER, Theophilus 8S. 
Salem, Va., Aug. 22, 1889. F 
PARRAN, Thomas (surgeon); St, Leonard, — 
Md., Sept. 28, 1892. 
PICCARD, Auguste 
Switz., Jan. 28, 1884. 
PICCARD, Jean Félix (aero, eng.); Basel, é 
Switz., Jan. 28, 1884. 


RABI, Isidor I. (physicist); 
Aus., July 29, 1898. 


ROBINSON, Sir Robert (chemist); Eng~ 


Frédéric | (physicioy) sie 


Mor- Me 


nr. 


Semarang, 


(zoologist) ; } 


(physicist); Basel, — 


Rayment 


land, Sept. 18, 1886. 


RUSSELL, Henry N. era 
Bay, N. Y., Oct. 25, 1877. 


SCHWEITZER, Albert eanesiciaay: aie 

sersburg, Alsace, Jan. 14,.1875. — 

SEABORG, Glenn T. (nuclear chemist); 

_ Ishpeming, Mich., Apr. 19, 1912. 

SHAPLEY, Harlow (astronomer); Nashville, 

_ Mo., Nov. 2, 1885. 

SIEGBAHN, Karl M. G. (physicist) ; Orebro, 

_ Swed., Dec. 3, 1886. 

SIKORSKY, Igor I. (aircraft designer); 
Kiev, Rus., May 25, 1889. 

SMYTH, Henry DeWolf (physicist); Clin- 

__ton, N. Y., May 1, 1898. 


“af , Public Affairs 


ACHESON, Dean (U. S. Sec. State); Mid- 
dletown, Conn., Apr. 11, 1893, 
-ADENAUER, Konrad (Chanc., W. Ger.); 
Cologne, Ger., Jan. 5, 1876. 
peEEMAN, Miguel (Pres., Mex.); 
~ Mex., Sept. 29, 1903. : 
ATTLEE, Clement R. (Pr. Min., pre) Lon- 
_ don, Eng., Jan. 3, 1883. 
-AURIOL, Vincent (Pres., Fr.); Revel, Fr., 
Aug. 27, 1884. 
AUSTIN, Warren R. (U. S. Perm. Rep. to 
U. N.); Highgate, Vt., Nov. 12, 1877. 
BARKLEY, Alben W. (Vice Pres., U. S.); 
Graves Co., Ky., Nov. 24, 1877. 
BARUCH, Bernard (financier); 
 §. C., Aug. 19, 1870. 
‘BAUDOUIN (King, Belg.); 
_ lLaeken, Belg., Sept. 7, 1930. 
BEN-GURION, David (Prem., 
Plofisk, Pol., Oct. 16, 1886. 
BEVAN, Aneurin (Labour ldr., 
_- Tredegar, Eng., Nov., 1897. 
‘BIERUT, Boleslaw (Boleslaw Krasnodeb- 
ski) (Pres., Pol.); Lublin, Pol., Apr. 19, 
~ 1892. 
BJORNSSON, Sveinn (Pres., Ice.); Iceland, 
- Feb. 27, 1881. 


‘BLACK, Hugo L. (Just., U. S. Sup. Ct.); 
Harlan, Ala., Feb. 27, 1886. 


BRADLEY, Omar N. (Chmn., Jnt. Chfs. of 
Staff, U. S.); Clark, Mo., Feb. 12, 1893. 


BURTON, Harold H. (Just., U. S. Sup. Ct.); 
_ Jamaica Plain, Mass., June 22, 1888. 


(CHAPMAN, Oscar L. (U. S. Sec. Int.); 
- Omega, Va., Oct. 22, 1896. 


CHIANG Kai-shek (Pres., Nationalist 
+ China) ; Feng-hwa, China, Oct. 31, 1887. 


HOU En-lai (Prem., Communist, China); 
Huaiyin, China, 1898. 


URCHILL, Winston (former Pr. Min., 
it.); Oxfordshire, Eng., Nov. 30, 1874. 


RK, Thomas C. (Just., U. S. Sup. Ct.); 
“ae Tex., Sept. 23, 1899. 


Sayula, 


Camden, 
Palace. of 
Israel) ; 


Brit.) ; 


' GOTTWALD, Klement 


STEENBOCK, Harry (Hlochemiat}: Charles- 
town, Wis., Aug. 16, 1886. 
STEFANSSON,  Vilhjalmur 
Arnes, Can., Nov. 3, 1879. : 
TISELIUS, Arne (biochemist) ; Stockholm, ts = 
Swed., Aug. 10, 1902. oe 
UREY, Harold C. (chemist); 
Ind., Apr. 29, 1893. 
WAKSMAN, Selman A. (microbiologist) ; 
Priluki, Rus., July 2, 1888. 
WHIPPLE, George H. (pathologist); Ash- ; 
land, N. H., Aug. 28, 1878. 0 
ZWORYKIN, Vladimir K. (physicist); 
Mourom, Rus., July 30, 1889. iri 


(explorer); 


Wale 


CONNALLY, Thomas T. (U.S. Sen., Tex.); 
McLennan Co., Tex., Aug. 19, 1877. Oe aa 
DE GAULLE, Charles (wartime ldr., Fr. I : 
Lille, Fr., Nov. 22, 1890. 
DE VALERA, Eamon (Pr. Min., Ire.) ; New 
York City, Oct. 14, 1882. 
DEWEY, Thomas E. (Gov., N. Y.); Owosso, ” 
Mich., Mar. 24, 1902. v 
DISALLE, Michael V. (Dir. of Price Stabil., : 
‘Wig tSA)E Wows York City, Jan. 6, 1908. — 


Ct.); Maine, Minn., Oct. 16, 1898. 
DULLES, John Foster (Amb. “able 
U. S.); Wash., D. C., Feb. 25, 1888. 
EINAUDI, Luigi (Pres., It.); Carri, It., 
Mar. 24, 1874. 
EISENHOWER, Dwight D. (Supreme Auli 
Comm. in Europe); Denison, Tex., 2 
14, 1890. 
FAROUK I (King, Egy.); Cairo, Egy., Fe 
11, 1920. 
FRANCO, Francisco (Ch. of State, Sp. i 
Ferrol, Sp., Dec. 4, 1892. 
FRANKFURTER, Felix (Just., U. Ss. sup 
Ct.); Vienna, Aus., Nov. 15, 1882. c 
FRANKS, Sir Oliver S. (Brit. Amb. 
U. S.); England, Feb. 16, 1905. eae 
FREDERICK IX (King, Den.); near Copen 
hagen, Den., Mar. 11, 1899, 
GABRIELSON, Guy G. (Chmn., Rep. ‘Natl. 
Comm.); Sioux Rapids, Iowa, oe 22, 
1891. 
GASPERI, Alcide de (Prem., It.); 
Tesino, Aus.-Hung., Apr. 3, 1881. . 
GEORGE VI (King, Eng.); Sandringha 1 
Eng., Dec. 14, 1895. ‘ 
GIFFORD, Walter S. (U. S. Amb. to Brit.); 
Salem, Mass., Jan. 10, 1885. ‘ae 
(Pres., Czech.); 
Dédice, Moravia, Nov. 23, 1896. 
GREEN, William (Pres., AFL, U. § 
Coshocton, Ohio, Mar. 3, 1873. 


GROMYKO, Andrei A. (Dep. For. Min., 


rs 


U.S.S.R.); Starye Gromyki, Rus., ea 5, 
Gd 


-GROTEWOHL, Otto 
Brunswick, Ger., Mar. 11, 1894. e 


GUSTAVUS VI (King, Swed.); Stockholm, 
‘Swed., Nov. 11, 1882. 


-HAAKON VII (King, Nor.); Denmark, Aug. 

8, 1872. 

' HAILE SELASSIE I (Emp., Eth.); Ethiopia, 
_ July 17, 1891. 
HARRIMAN, W. Averell (Spec. Asst. to 
* U.S. Pres.); Nov. 15, 1891. 


HERSHEY, Maj. Gen. Lewis B. (Sel. Serv. 
Dir., U. S.); Steuben Co., Ind., Sept. 12, 
1893. 


_HEUSS, Theodor cee W. Ger.); Brack- 
enheim, Ger., Jan. 31, 1884. 


HIROHITO (Emp., Jap.); Japan, Apr. 29, 
1901. 
IOOVER, Herbert C. (former Pres., U. S.); 
est Branch, Iowa, Aug. 10, 1874. 


00 
~ Washington, D. C., Jan. 1, 1895. 


1B ni SA'UD (King, Saudi Arabia); Riyadh, 
Arab., ¢.1880. 


“Spring Creek, Pa., Feb. 13, 1892. 


Sir Gladwyn (Brit. Perm, Rep. to 
; England, Apr. 25, 1900. 
P, Philip C. (Amb.-at-large, U. S.); 
' York City, Jan. 5, 1897. 
; The Hague, 


lisonville, Tenn., July 26, 1903. 
Adm. Alan G. (U. S. Amb. to 


yeve (Sec. ah” U. N.); Oslo, Nor., 
y 16, 1896. 
: NTHAL, David E. (Former Chmn. Hy 
Spee oral Comm. ); Morton, MI11., 


ae Pauside (Former 
, U. N. Forces in Korea); Little 
arracks, Ark., Jan. 26, 1880. 


RATH, J. Howard (U.S. Atty. Gen.); 
socket, R. I., Nov. 28, 1903. : 
, Yakov A. (Sov. Perm. Rep. to 
} Ukraine, 1906. 

 Tse-tung (Chmn., People’s Counc., 

ommunist Pena); Shao Shan, China, 


, Joseph W., Ir. (Min. Lar., Howe 
8.); North Attleboro, Mass., Nov. 3, 
1884, _ : 


(Prem., E. Ger.); MENZIES, “Robert G. (Pr, Min 


Jeparit, Austr., Dec. 20, 1894, 
MINTON, Sherman (Just., U.S. Sup. Ct.) 
Georgetown, Ind., Oct. 20, 1890. 
MOLOTOV, Vyacheslav M. (V.M. Skryabin) 
(Dep. Prem., U.S.S.R.); Eukarka, Rus 
Mar. 9, 1890. EB 
MORRISON, Herbert S. (For. Sec., Brit. ds Ei 
London, Eng., Jan. 3, 1888. 
MOSSADEGH, Mohammed (Prem., Iran); : 
Teheran, Persia, 1880?. : 
MURRAY, Philip (Pres., CIO, U. S.); Blan- rE 
tyre, Scot.,-May 25, 1886. Bi 
NAZIMUDDIN, Khwaja (Pr. Min., Paki- 
stan); Dacca, Bengal, July 19, 1894. 
NEHRU, Jawaharlal (Pr. Min., India); Al- 
lahabad, India, Noy. 14, 1889. : 
O’KELLY, Séan (Pres., Ire.); Dublin, Ire, 7 
Aug. 25, 1882. e 
PAASIKIVI, Juho K. (Pres., Fin.); Tam- = 
pere, Fin., Nov. 27, 1870. 

PANYUSHKIN, Alexander S. (Sov. Amb. to 
U. S.); Kuibyshev, Rus., June, 1905. =4 
PAUKER, Ana (Ana Rabinsohn) ee 
Min., Rum.); Codaesti, Moldavia, 1893. 
PAUL I (King, Gr.); Athens, Gr., Dec. 4, 

1901. 
PEARSON, Lester B. (Ext. Aff. Sec., Can. ys 
Toronto, Can., Apr. 23, 1897. 4 
PERON, Juan D. (Pres., Arg.); near aie 4 
Arg., Oct. 8, 1895. 
PIECK, Wilhelm (Pres., E. Ger.); Guben, 
Ger., Jan. 3, 1876. 
PIUS XII (Eugenio Pacelli) (Pope); Rome, 
It., Mar. 2, 1876. 
QUIRINO, Elpidio (Pres., Phil.); 
Luzon, Phil., Nov. 16, 1890. 
RAYBURN, Sam (Spkr., House, U. S.); q 
Roane Co., Tenn., Jan. 6, 1882. ; 
REED, Stanley F. (Just., U. S. Sup. Ct); 
Mason Co., Ky., Dec. 31, 1884. 
REUTHER, Walter P. (Pres., UAW, U. 8. see 
Wheeling, W. Va., Sept. 1, 1907. 4 
RHEE, Syngman (Pres., South’ Kor.);_ 
Whanghai Prov., Kor., Apr. 26, 1875. 
ROOSEVELT, Eleanor (U. N. Del., U. 8.59 
New York City, Oct. 11, 1884. 
ST. LAURENT, Louis Stephen (Pr. Min., 
Can.); Compton, Que., Can., Feb. 1, 1882. 
SALAZAR, Antdénio de Oliveira aaa 
Port.); Santa Comba, Port., 1889. 
SCHUMAN, Robert (For. Min., Fr.); Lu 
emburg, Luxem., June 29, 1886. 
SCHVERNIK, Nikolai M. (Chmn., Presi- 
Sey of Sup. Couns US.S.R.); Russia, 
888 ‘ 
SHARETT, Moshe (Moshe Shertok) (F 
Min., Israel); Kherson, Ukraine, 1894. 
SHINWELL, Emanuel (Min, of Defe 
Brit.); London, Eng., Oct. 18, 1884. 


S 


ne 


Vigan, 4 


he, 


SNYDER, John W. (U. S. Sec. of 


Jonesboro, Ark., June 21, 1891 


ne) 


ae 


ounce, of Eur.); Brussels, Belg., Jan. 25, 


‘STALIN, Joseph V,. (Iosif V. Dzhugashvili) 
(Prem., U.S.S.R.); Gori, Georgia, Trans- 
wy -caucasia, Dec. 21, 1879. 
_STASSEN, Harold E. (Pres., U. of Pa.); 
_. West St. Paul, Minn., Apr. 13, 1907. 
TAFT, Robert A. (U. S. Sen., Ohio); Cin- 
_ cinnati, Ohio, Sept. 8, 1889. 
‘THOMAS, Norman M. (Socialist ldr., U. S.)3 
_-Marion, Ohio, Nov. 20, 1884. 
THOREZ, Maurice (Communist ldr., Fr.); 
. Noyelles-Godault, Fr., Apr. 28, 1900. 
{ITO (Josip Brozovich or Broz) (Prem., 
— .-Yugos.); Kumrovet, Croatia, May 25, 
a1892. 
TOGLIATTI, Palmiro (Communist ldr., 
-* It.); Genoa, It., Mar. 26, 1893. 


ee. Sports ae 
Z, BASEBALL GROVE, Robert M. (Lefty), |. Lonasoninggs 

BERRA, Lawrence (Yogi), St. Louis, Mo., Md., March 6, 1900. —— 
fe: May 12, 1925. HARRIDGE, Will, Chicago, Oct. 16, 1886. 


BLACKWELL, Ewell, Jr., Fresno, Calif., Oct. 
mame 23, 1922. 


BOUDREAU, Lou, Harvey, Ill., July 17, 
1917. 


- CAMPANELLA, Roy, Pauadelphia, Noy. 19, 
1921. 


-CAVARRETTA, Phil, Chicago. July 19, 1917. 
COAKLEY, Andy, Providence, Nov. 20, 1882. 


_ COBB, Tyrus R. (Ty), Banks County, Ga., 
_ Dec. 17, 1886. 


- COCHRANE, Gordon 8. (Mickey), Bridge- 
Oy _ water, Mass., Apr. 6, 1903. 


CRONIN, Joe, San Francisco, Oct. 12, 1906. 


DEAN, Jay Hanna (Dizzy), Lucas, Ark., 


e- Jan. 16, 1911. 
_ DICKEY, Bill, Bastrop, La., June 6, 1907. 


DI MAGGIO, Dom, San Francisco, Calif., 
Feb. 12, 1918. 


DI MAGGIO, Joe, Martinez, Calif., Nov. 25, 
') 3914. 
DRESSEN, Charles (Chuck), Decatur, Ill., 
“Sept. 20, 1898. 


DUROCHER, Leo, West Springfield, Mass., 
July 27, 1906. 


_ DYKES, Jimmie, Philadelphia, Nov. 10, 1896 
VANS, Billy, Chicago, Feb. 10, 1884. 


"FELLER, Bobby, Van Meter, Iowa, Nov. 3, 
1918. 


_FRICK, Ford C., 
1894, 

: i CH, Frank F., N. Y. C., Sept.’9, 1898. 

GILES , Warren, Tiskilwa, Ill., May 28, 1896. 
GREENBERG, Hank, N. Y. C., Jan. 1, 1911. 


ITH, Clark C., Clear Creek, Mo., Nov. 
869. 


Wawaka, Ind., Dec. 19, 


, Paul-Henri (Chmn. of Assem.,_ 


TRUJILLO yY MOLINA, Rafael L. (Pres. 
Dom. Rep.); San Cristébal, Dom. Rep. 
Oct. 24, 1891. : 

TRUMAN, Harry S. (Pres., U. S.); Lamar 
Mo., May 8, 1884. 

VARGAS, Getulio D. (Pres., Braz.); Ete 
Borja, Braz., Apr. 19, 1882. 

VINSON, Frederick M. (Ch. Just., U. S. eup 
Ct.); Louisa, Ky., Jan, 22, 1890, 

VISHINSKY, Andrei Y. (For. 
U.S.S.R.); Odessa, Rus., 1883. 

WALLACE, Henry A. (former Vice Pres 
U. S.); Adair Co., Iowa, Oct. 7, 1888. : 

WEBB, James E. (U. S. Undersec. State); a 

. Granville Co., N. C., Oct. 7, 1906. 4 

WEIZMANN, Chaim (Pres., Israel) ; near : 
Pirisk, Rus., Nov. 27, 1874. & 

YOSHIDA, Shigeru (Prem., Jap.); Tokyo, 
Jap., Sept. 22, 1878. ; 


’ Min, 


HARRIS, Stanley R. (Bucky), Port Jer- 
vis, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1896. 4 


HEYDLER, John A., La Fargeville, N. Y, 3 
July 10, 1869. . 


HODGES, Gil, Princeton, Ind., Apr. 4, 1924, 


HORNSBY, Rogers, Winters, aon Ay 
27, 1896. 


HUBBELL, Carl, Carthage, Mo., June 
1903. 


KINER, Ralph, Santa Rita, YN. M, Oct om 
1922. "wie 


21, 1887. te 
MACK, Connie, East Brookfield, Mass., De 
23, 1862. ve 


McKECHNIE, William B., Wukinsburg, 
Aug. 7, 1877. 


1917. 


MEYER, Bill, Knoxville, Jan. 14, 1693, a 


NEWHOUSER, Hal, Detroit, May 20, : 
O’NEILL, Steve, Minooka, Pa., July 6, 1 
OTT, Mel, Gretna, La., Mar. 2, 1am 


Mar. 28, 1919. 


REESE, Harold (Pee Wee), a 
July 23, 1919. 


REYNOLDS, Allie, Bethany, Okla., Fel 
1919. | 


RICHARDS, Paul, Waxahachie, Texas, Nov. 
21, 1908. 7 


Z2UTO, Phil, New York, goers 


ROBINSON, Jackie, Cairo, Ga., Jan. 31, 


ROE, Elwin (Preacher), Ash Flat, Ark., 
5; ee): 26, 1918. 


NGEL, ‘Charles D. (Casey), Kansas City, 
Mo., July 30, 1891. 


R, Zack, Yulee, Fla., July 27, 1893. 
AUTMAN, pare M., Bucyrus, Ohio, 


OR, Harold J. (Pie), Framingham, 
Noy. 11, 1899. 


i P. (Hans), paneer, Ba, 


Gilmore, Ohio, March 29, 


BASKETBALL 
srrest = (Phog), Jamesport, Mo., 
18 


yard, Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. 11, 


\l, Buffalo, N. ¥., Feb. 12, 1918. 
obs te: Pa., Jan. 15, 


_ Edward, Philadelphia, Pa., 


Nat, New York, Oct. 19, 1896, 
P., Haston, Mo., Aug. 6, 1904. 


‘KUNDLA, 


John, ‘star ‘Junction, 

8, 1916. s 

LAPCHICK, Joe, Yonkers, N. Be April 
1900. 

LEWIS, Grady, 
bhi by pos 


LOEFFLER, Kenneth, Beaver Falls, 
April 14, 1904. 


McDERMOTT, Bob, Whitestone, N. Y., Jan. - 
7, 1916. s 


McGUIRE, Dick, Rockaway Beach, N. Yo 
Jan. 26, 1926. 


MIKAN, George, Joliet, Ill., June 18, 1924. 


RUPP, Adolph, Halstead, Kans., Sept. 2, — 
1901. 


Boyd, Texas, March 25, _ 


Poa ‘ 


BOXING 


ARMSTRONG, Henry, St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 
12, 1912, 


BAER, Max, Omaha, Nebr., 
1909. 


BRADDOCK, Jim, North Bergen, N. Jon a 
Dec. 6, 1905. ze 


BURNS, Tommy, Hanover, Canada, vanes 4 
17, 1881. at 


CHARLES, Ezzard, Atlanta, July 20, 1921, 


DEMPSEY, Jack, Manassa, Colo., June 24, 
1894, 


GAVILAN, Kid, Camaguey, Cuba, Jan. 6, 
1926. ug 


GRAZIANO, Rocky, New York, N. ¥., June 
7, 1922. “a 


GREENE, Abe J., Paterson, N. J., Nov. 27, 
1899. 


JACOBS, Mike, New York, March 10, 1880, 


JEFFRIES, James J., Carroll, Ohio, Apr. 
15, 1875. 


LA MOTTA, Jake, New York, July 10, 1922, 


LANGFORD, Sam, Weymouth, N. Ireland, 
Feb. 12, 1880. 


LOUIS, Joe, Lexington, Ala., May 13, 1914. 
MARCIANO, Rocky, Brockton, Mass., Sept. 
1, 1924. 


MAXIM, Joey, Cleveland, March 28, 1922. : 


MILLS, Freddie, Bournemouth, England, — 
June 26, 1919, : 


NORRIS, Jim, Chicago, Nov. 6, 1906. 

Ont Manuel, Corona, Calif., July ey, 

PEP, Willie, Middletown, Conn., Nov. 20, q 
1922. ae 

ROBINSON, Ray, Detroit, May 3, 1920. “a 

SADDLER, Sandy, Boston, June’ 28, 1926, 


SAVOLD, Lee, Marshall, Minn.,. March 22, 
1916. 


TUNNEY, Gene, New York, May 25, 1 - 


TURPIN, Randy, Leamington Spa, 
land, June 7, 1928. 


WALCOTT, Joe, Merchantville, N. 
31, 1914. 


February 11, | i 


KER, Mickey, Elizabeth, N. J. July 
1901. 


"WILLARD, cerns Pottawatemie County, 
Kans., Dec. 29, 1883. , 
WILLIAMS, Ike, Brunswick, Ga., Aug. 2, 
a, 1923. 
7 FOOTBALL 


BALL, Herman, Elkins, W. Va., May 9, 1910. 
BAUGH, Sammy, Temple, Tex., Mar. 17, 
1914, 


BELL, Bert, Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 25, 
1894. 
BIBLE, Dana X., Jefferson City, Tenn., 
--- Oct. 8, 1891. 
BIERMAN, Bernard W., Springfield, Minn., 
Mar. 11, 1894. 
BLAIK, Earl H., Detroit, Feb. 15, 1897. 


BROWN, Paul E., Norwalk, Ohio, Sept. 7, 
1908. 


CALDWELL, Charles W., Jr., Bristol, Va+ 
Lies Tenn., Aug. 2; 1902. 


-CRISLER, Herbert O. (Fritz), Earlville, Il1., 
Jan. 12, 1899. 

CROWE, Clem, Lafayette, Ind., Oct. 18, 

— 1913. q 

DAWSON, Lowell (Red), 
Minn., Dec. 20, 1906. 


DORAIS, Gus, Chippewa Falls, Wis., July 
2, 1891. 


DUDLEY, Bill, Bluefield, Va., Dec. 24, 1921. 
EDWARDS, Albert G. (Turk), Clarkston, 
‘Wash., Sept. 28, 1907. 
_ FLAHERTY, Ray, Spokane, Wash., Sept. 1, 
~ 1904, 
GRAHAM, Ottc, Waukegan, Il., Dec. 6, 
1921. 
GRANGE, Harold (Red), 
- June 13, 1904. 
' HALAS, George, Chicago, Feb. 2, 1895. 
HEFFELFINGER, W. W. (Pudge), Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Dec. 20, 1867. 
_HEIN, Mel, Redding, Calif., Aug. 22, 1909. 
_HICKMAN, Herman, Johnson City, Tenn., 
Oct. 1, 1912. 


HUTSON, Don, Pine Bluff, Ark., Jan. 31, 
1913. 
ISBELL, Cecil, Huston, Texas, July 11, 1915. 
LAMBEAU, E. L. (Curly), Green Bay, Wis., 
April 9, 1898. 
-LAYDEN, Elmer F., Davenport, Iowa, May 
4, 1903. 
LEAHY, Frank, O’Neill, Nebr., Aug. 21, 
1908. 
LITTLE, Lou, Leominster, Mass., Dec. 6, 
1893. 
KMAN, Sid, Brooklyn, Nov. 21, 1916. 
LAUGHRY, DeOrmond (Tuss), Chicago, 
‘May 19, 1893. 


CMILLIN, Alvin N. (Bo), Prairie Hill, 
ex., Jan; 12, 1899. 


Minneapolis, 


Wheaton, Iil., 


MICHELOSEN, Jounuy, Pittsburgh, Feb. > 
13, 1915. 


MOTLEY, Marion, Leesburg, Ga. June 65, 
1920. 


NAGURSKI, Bronko, International Falls, 2 
Minn., Nov. 3, 1908. 


NEALE, Earle (Greasy), Parkersburg, W. 
Va., Nov. 6, 1891. a 


NEVERS, Ernie, Willow River, Minn., Jun a 
11, 1903. 


NEYLAND, Robert, Greenville, Texas, Septy 
17, 1892. 


OWEN, Steve, Cleo Springs, Okla., April 


21, 1898. me) 
PARKER, Raymond K., Kemp, Texas, Dect { 
16, 1913. Pe. 


PHELAN, Jimmy, Sacramento, Calif., Dec. 3 
5, 1893. 


RONZANI, Gene, 
March 28, 1909. 
SHAUGHNESSY, Clark D., St. Cloud, Minn., 
Mar. 6, 1892. 
SHAW, Lawrence T. (Buck), Mitchellville, 
Iowa, March 28, 1899. 
SPEEDIE, Mac, Odell, Ill., Jan. 12, 1920. 
SPEARS, Dr. Clarence W., De Witt, Ark., 
July 24, 1894, 
STAGG, A. Alonzo, West Orange, N. Jz Au a 
16, 1862. a 
STRONG, Ken, West Haven, Conn., Apr, 21, 
1906. 
STYDAHAR, Joe, Kaylor, Pa. March 
1912. 
STUHLDREHER, Harry A., Massillon, ont 
Oct. 14, 1901. : 
THOMAS, Frank, Muncie, Ind., Nov. 
1898. 
THORPE, Jim, near Prague, eat May 
1888. ay. 
TRIPPI, Charley, Pittston, Pa., Dec. 
1922. . pal 
VAN BUREN, Steve, Tela, ‘Honduras, Dec 
‘20, 1920. Bes 
WADE, Wallace, Trenton, Tenn., June 
1892, 

WARNER, Glenn S., Springville, N. Va Apr re 
5, 1871. a 
WATERFIELD, Bob, Deiat ke Nap Wey a. G, 

1920. 


Iron Mountain, Mich., F 


GOLF ; 


morpeec te Stewart (Skip), Jr. Lexin 
ton, N. C., Aug. 6, 1918. 


ARMOUR, Tommy, Edinburgh, cotta 
Sept. 24, 1895. ; 
CHAPMAN, Dick, Greenwich, Conn., Marc 2 
23, 1911. : 
COTTON, Henry, Jan. 26, 1907. Ss 
DEMARET, Jim, Houston, Texas, May 10 
1910. ve 
DUDLEY, Ed, Brunswick, Ga., Feb. 10, 1902. 


, as 


HAGEN, Walter, Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 21, 
1892. 


aon. Claude, Savannah, Ga., July 14, 


OCKE, Arthur D. (Bobby), Germiston, 
ansvaal, South Africa, Nov. 20, 1917. 


on: Byron; Fort Worth, Texas, Feb. 
12 


916. 
Maureen, New York, Apr. 1, 1907. 


, Robert H. (Skee), New Bloom- 
Pa., Nov. 25, 1914. 


, Denny, Cleveland, Oct. 25, 1904. 
eee Hot Springs, Va., May 27, 


4 Joe, New York, Jan: 31, "4901. 
UF NESA Willie, Elmsford, N. Y., Jan. 20, 


oe 


(Babe), 
nur, Tex., June 26, 1913. 
HOCKEY 
id, Melville, Sask., Feb. 22, 1918. 
acl, Fort William, Ontario, June 


» Doug, Delisle, Sank. Sept. 3, 


- 


7, Max, Delisle, Sask., March 1, 


R, Frank, Ottawa, Ont., Oct. 7, 


- CAMPBELL, Clarence, Fleming, 


WATSON, Phil, Montreal, Oct. 24, 1914. 


wan, July 9, 1905. 
COLVILLE, Neil, Edmonton, Alberta, Aus 
4, 1914. ; 
DAY, C. H. (Happy), owen Bored: ontario, 
June 1, 1901. 
GOODFELLOW, Ebbie, 
1907. BE 
IRVIN, Dick, Hamilton, Ont., July 19, 1992, 
IVAN, Tommy, Toronto, Jan. 31,1911. <= 
KENNEDY, Ted, Port Colborne, Se 
Dec. 12, 1925. 
LINDSAY, Ted, Renfrew, Ontario, silyl 20, 4 
1925. 
MORTSON, Gus, 
Jan. 24, 1926. 
MURDOCH, Murray, Lucknow, Ont., May 
19, 1904. ; 
PATRICK, Lester, Drummondville, Quetiee, 
Dec. 31, 1883. er 
PATRICK, Lynn, Victoria, B. C., Feb; Sia 
1912. f 
PRIMEAU, Joe, Lindsay, Ontario, Jan. 29, 
1906. 
RAYNER, Chuck, Pek te sh SL Sask., Aug. 
11, 1920. 
REARDON, Kenny, 
April 1, 1921, 
RICHARD, Maurice, Montreal, Quebec, 
Aug. 4, 1921. = 


ROSS, Arthur H., Naughton, Ontario, Jan. ae 
13, 1886. 

SCHMIDT, Milt, Kitchener, Ontario, March 
5, 1918. 

SHORE, Eddie, Fort Qu’Appelle, Saskatche-_ 5 
wan, Nov. 26, 1902. 7 


Ottawa, April 9, 


New Liskeard, Ontario, " 


Winnipeg, Manitona, i 


SMYTHE, Conn, Toronto, Feb. 1, 1895. 


STEWART, Jack, Pilot Mound, Manitoba, — 
May 6, 1917. Sane 


HORSE RACING : 
ADAMS, Johnny, Iola, Kans., Aug. 1, 1914, 


ARCARO, Eddie, Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb, 19, d 
1916. 


ATKINSON, Ted, Toronto, June 17, 1916. 


BROOKS, Steve, McCook, Nebr., Aug. 12, 
1921. 


CASSIDY, Marshall, 


a 


Washington, D. 


Feb. 21, 1892. 

DRAYTON, Spencer J., Boston, April 20, 
1910. e: 

FITZSIMMONS, James (Sunny Jim), 


Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., July 23, 1874, 


GAVER, John M., Mt. Airy, Md., Oct. 
1900. 


GLISSON, Gordon, Winnsboro, 8. c, 0 
31, 1930. 

HIRSCH, Max, Fredericksburg, TeKe 
12, 1880. 

JACOBS, Hirsch, New York, 


xe 1906. 


Feb. 14, 1910. 


MEHRTENS, Warren, Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 
5, 1920. 2 


SANDE, Earl, Groton, 8. D., Nov. 19, 1898. 


VANDERBILT, Alfred G., London, England, 
“Sept. 22, 1912. 


‘WHITNEY, C. V., New York, Feb. 20, 1899. 


WIDENER, George D., Philadelphia, March 
11, 1889. 


WOODWARD, William, New York, N. Y., 
-— April 7, 1876. 


A: TENNIS 
BAKER, Beverly, Providence, R. 1., March 
13, 1930. 
BROUGH, A. Louise, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
March 11, 1923. 


‘BUDGE, J. Donald, Oakland, Calif., June | 


13, 1915. 

‘COCHELL, Earl H., Sacramento, Calif., May 

= 18, 1922. 

CONNOLLY, Maureen, San Diego, Calif., 
Sept. 17, 1934. 

DU PONT, Margaret Osborne, Joseph, Oreg., 
March 4, 1918. 

FLAM, Herbert, Brooklyn, Oct. 17, 1928. 

FRY, Shirley, Akron, Ohio, June 30, 1927. 

GONZALES, Richard (Pancho), Los An- 

 geles, May 9, 1928. 

-HART, Doris, St. Louis, June 20, 1925. 

KINGMAN, Russell B., East Orange, N. J., 
Dec. 17, 1884. 

KRAMER, John A., Las Vegas, Nev., Aug. 

21.1921, 

‘LARSEN, Arthur, San Leandro, Calif., April 

- 17, .1925. 

McGREGOR, Kenneth, Adelaide, Australia, 
June 2, 1929, 

MARBLE, Alice I., Plumas County, Calif., 

Sept. 28, 1913. 


MULLOY, Gardnar, Miami, Fla., Nov. 22, 
1914, : 


PATTY, Budge, Feb. 11, 1924. 

RICHARDS, Vincent, New York, N. Y., 

March 20, 1903. 

‘RIGGS, Robert L., Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 
25, 1918. 

Roark, Helen Wills Moody, Centerville, 

 Calif., Oct. 6, 1905. 


SAVITT, Dick, there N. J., March 4, 
Ma ee 


LONGDEN, Johnny, Wakefield, England, 


" NYILAS, 


SEGURA, Francisco, Guayaquil, Heuador, 
June 20, 1921. 


SEIXAS, E, Victor, Jr., Philadelphia, Aug. 
30, 1923, 


TALBERT, Billy, Cincinnati, Sept. 4, 1918, 


TILDEN, William T., II, Philadelphia, Pay 
Feb. 10, 1893. 


OTHER SPORTS 


ANGYAL, Joe, New York, April 6, 1916 
(Rowing). 


BARTHOLOMEW, Ken, 


Leonard, N, pe 
Feb. 10, 1920 (Speed skating). ‘ 


BINGHAM, William J., Norristown, Pa., 
Aug. 8, 1889 (Athletic director). 


BOSTWICK, George H. (Pete), New York, 
Aug. 14, 1909 (Polo). 


BRUNDAGE, Avery, Detroit, Sept. 28, 1887 
(Executive). e 


BUSHNELL, Asa S., Springfield, Ohio, Feb. x 
2, 1900 (Executive). 


COFFEY, Jack, New York, Jan. 28, 1888 
(Athletic director). 3 


CROMWELL, Dean B., Turner, Oreg., Sept. 
20, 1879 (Track and Field). 


DE CAPRILES, Miguel A., Mexico cn 
Mexico, Novy. 30, 1906 (Fencing). 4 


ico, Feb. 13, "1912 (Fencing). } 

DEVLIN, Arthur, Lake Placid, N.°Y., on 
7, 1923 (Skiing). 

DILLARD, Harrison, Cleveland, July 8, 1923 
(Track). 

ELLING, Emil Von, New York, N. Y., Mar ‘ 
80, 1883 (Track and Field). i 

EVERY, Dernell, Athens, N. Y¥., Aug. 18, 
1906 (Fencing). : 

FERRIS, Dan, Pawling, N. Y., July 7, 1899 
(Track and Field). 

FUCHS, Jim, Chicago, Dec. 6, 1927 (Sho = 
putter). 


(Chess). 
HENRY, Ken, Chicago, Ill., Jan. 1, ee 
(Speed skating). 


HOPPE, Willie, Cornwall, N. Y., Oct. 1, 
1887 (Billiards) . 


IGLEHART, Stewart, Feb. 22, 1910 oe 


N. ¥., Nov. 17, 1890 (Swimming). 


McLANE, Jimmy, Pittsburgh, Sept. 13, 1! 
(Swimming). 4 


MARSHALL, John, Bondi, N. S. W., 


MATHIAS, Bob, Sar, Calif., se 


1980 (Track and Field). 
Tibor, Budapest, Hun gatve June 
8, 1914 (Fencing). 


WENS, Jesse, Decatur, Ala., Sept. 12, 1913 


(Track and Field). 


ALIN, Sep. F., Rushville, Ind., April i, 


_ 1876 (Harness racing). 


RICE, Grantland, Murfreesboro, Tenn., Nov. 
1, 1880 (Writer). 


CHAEFER, Jake, Chicago, Oct. 18, 1894 


(Billiards). 


- YARIPAPA, 


_ STACK, Allen, New Hevea: Conn., 


1928 (Swimming). ; 
Andy, Italy, Mar. 31, 189 
(Bowling). —-_ 
WERKET, John R., St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 8, 
1924 (Speed skating). ef 
WHITE, Ben, Whiteville, Ontario, Feb. 5 a 
1873 (Harness racing). J 


Leading National Associations and Societies in the U. S. 


ADVERTISERS, Inc., Assn. of National; 
285 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES, Inc., American 


- Assn. of; 420 Lexington Ave., Nex i 


VERTISING FEDERATION of America; 
30 W. 42 St., N. Y. 18. 
AERONAUTICAL SCIENCE, Inc., Inst. of 
_ the; 2 HE. 64 St., N. Y. 21. 
OHOLIC FOUNDATION, Ine. (Alco- 
lics Anonymous); 141 HE. 44 St., N. Y. 


ARCHITECTS, American Inst. of; 
New York Ave. NW, Wash. 6, D. C, 
TS AND LETTERS, American Academy 
333 W. 155 St., N. Y. 32. 
AND LETTERS, National Inst. of; 
W. 155 St., N. Y. 32 


1741 


‘Society, | ‘American; 

hburn Observatory, Madison 6, Wis. 

BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS; 123 
Nacker Dr. ., Chicago 6. 


RS LEAGUE of America; 6 E, 39 


164 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10. 
Asan’. American; 1140 N. Dearborn 
3t., Chicago 10. 
ER BUSINESS BUREAUS, Inc., Assn. 
Chrysler Bldg., N. Y..17. 
ociety, American; 450 Park Ave., 


OTHERS of America, Inc.; 1347 
St. Station Bldg., Philadelphia 3. 
"RITH; 1003 K St. NW, Wash. 1, 


LLERS Assn., Inc., American; 724 


| SCOUTS of America; 2 Park Ave., 
r. 16, 


CLUBS of America; 381 Fourth 


CANCER Society, Inc., American; 47 Bea- 
ver St., N. Y. ‘ 
CARE (Cooperative for American Remit- — 
tances to Europe, Inc.); 20 Broad St., — 
N. Y. 5. : 
CATHOLIC MEN, National Council of; 
1312 Mass. Ave. NW, Wash. 5,D.C. = 
CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS of the 
U. S. A.; 711 14 St. NW, Wash. 5, D. C. 
CATHOLIC WELFARE Conference, Na= 
tional; 1312 Mass. Ave. NW, Wash. 5, 
D. C. ‘ 
CERAMIC Society, Inc., American; =b20 N. a 
High St., Columbus 2, Ohio. bs 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE of the U.S. A. 
1615 H St. NW, Wash. 6, D. C. Be. 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, American Inst. 
of; 120 E. 41 St., N. Y. 17. at 
CHEMICAL SOCIETY, American; 
St., Wash. 6, D. C. 
CHEMISTS, Inc., American Inst. of; 60 EL 
42 St. N. ¥. 17. ’ 
CHILDREN’S AID Society; 105 E. 22 Bt, 4 
N. Y. 10. 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, World Council 
of; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10. 
CHRISTIANS AND JEWS, Inc., NCO 
Conference of; 381 4th Ave., N. Y. 16. © 
CHRISTOPHERS; 18 E. 48 St., N: Lee 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, 
Federal Council of; 297 4th Ave., N. .s 
10. a 
CIVIL ENGINEERS, American Society of; a 
33 W. 39 St., N. Y. 18. : 
CIVIL LIBERTIES Union, American; 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10. 
CIVITAN International; 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. Sy 
COLLEGES, Assn. of American; 726 Jack 
son Pl., Wash. 6, D. C. 
COLORED PEOPLE, Natl. Assn. for thell 
Advancement of; 20 W. 40 St. N.Y. 
COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND ’PUBLISH- Bh 
ERS, American Society of (ASCAP); 575 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. 1 
COSMOPOLITAN Intl.; 
Hotel, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 2 
DAUGHTERS of the American Revolutior 
1776 D St. NW, Wash. 6, D. C. 
DECORATORS, American Inst. of; 41 
BT St, °N. x. 22. 
DEMOLAY, Intl. Order of; 201 E. Armc 
Blvd., Kansas City 2, Mo. 
DENTAL Assn., American; 222 E. Su 
St., Chicago ine 
DIETETIC Assn., American; 620 
gan Ave., Chicago 11. | 


1155 16 4 


170 
1523-28 Comer 


603-4 Linco e 


ES, Fraternal Order of; 
. Kansas City 6, Mo. 
EDUCATION Assn., National; 
_ NW, Wash. 6, D. C. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, Asseticast Inst. 

, of; 83 W. 89 St., N. Y¥. 18. 

ELKS, Benevolent & Protective Order; 2750 

_, Lakeview Ave., Chicago 14. 

ENGINEERS, American Assn. of; 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

EVANGELICAL and REFORMED CHURCH, 
_ Board of Intl. Missions; 1505 Race St., 

Philadelphia 2. 

EXPLORERS Club; 10 W. 72 St., N. Y. 23. 

FAMILY SERVICE Assn. of America; 192 
-- Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16. 

FARM BUREAU Federation, American; 221 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1. 

FIRE FIGHTERS, Intl. Assn. of; 207 AFL 
_ Bildg., Wash. 1, D. C. 

FIRE PROTECTION Assn., Natl.; 60 Bat- 
terymarch St., Boston 10. 

ee ON POLICY Assn., Inc.; 22 E. 38 
-St., N. Y. 16: 

SOREIGN PRESS Assn. in the U. S.; 50 

_ Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

-“FOREIGN RELATIONS, Inc., Council on; 

—~ 68 EB. 68 St., N. Y. 21. 

FORESTERS, Society of American; Mills 
' -Bldg., Wash. 6, D. C. ; 

FOUR H Clubs, Extension Service; U. S. 
Dept..of Agriculture, Wash. 25, D. C. 

FRIENDS’ General Conference; 
Cherry St., Philadelphia 2. 

GENEALOGISTS, American Society of; 
4410 Albemarle St. NW, Wash. 16, D. C. 

GEOGRAPHIC Society, Natl.; 16 & M Sts. 
_ NW, Wash. 6, D. C. 

GIDEONS, Intl.; 212 E. Superior St., 

cago 11. 

GIRL SCOUTS of the U. S. A.; 155 E. 44 
ist., Ne ¥.17. 

GRANGE Patrons of Husbandry, Natl.; 744 

Jackson Pl. NW, Wash. 6, D. C. 

GRAPHIC ARTS, American Inst. of; 
'E. 40 St., N. Y. 16. 

HADASSAH, Women’s Zionist Organization 
of America; 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 23. 
HEART Assn., Inc., American; 1775 Broad- 

way, N. Y. 19. 

HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGI- 
NEERS, American Society of; 51 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 10. 

HISTORICAL Assn., American; Library of 
Congress Annex, Wash. 25, D. C. 

HOME MISSIONS of the Congregational 
‘and Christian Churches, Board of; 287 
4 Ave., N. Y. 10. 

‘HOTEL, Assn., American; 221 W. 57 St., 

mee. X..19. 

‘HUMANE Assn., American; 135 Washing- 

maton Ave., Albany Big Bin BE 

INDIAN Assn. of America, Inc.; 211 Ward 
Nee Staten Island, N. Y. 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS, Natl. 
tion for; 120 Broadway, N.Y. 5. 
RON AND STEEL Inst., American; 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1. 


1203 Locust 
1201 16 St. 


8 S. 


1515 


Chi- 


102 


Founda- 
350 


' LUTHER LEAGUE of America; 1228 Spru 


IZAAK WALTON League of America, Tieve 
31 N. State St., Chicago 2. 
JEWISH APPEAL, United; 165 W. 46 St., 
N. Y. 19. = 
JEWISH COMMITTEE, American; 386 4th 
Ave., N. Y. 16. = 
JEWISH CONGRESS, American; 15 E. ee “a 
St., N. Y. 28. ae 
JEWISH FEDERATIONS & WELFARE es: 
FUNDS, Inc., Council of; 165 W. 46 St., 
NvY, 19. E 
JEWISH HISTORICAL Society, American; 
3080 Broadway, N. Y. 27. ay 
JEWISH MEN’S CLUBS, Natl. Federation — 
of; Broadway at 122 St., N. Y. 27. = 
JEWISH WELFARE BOARD, Natl.; 145 E. 
82 St., N. Y. 16. 
KINDERGARTEN Assn., Natl.; 8 W. 40 St, ; 
N. Y. 18. 
KIWANIS Intl; 
Chicago 11. 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS; P. O. Drawer © 
1670, New Haven 7, Conn. Pte 
KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS, Order of; 1054 
Midland Bank Bldg., Minneapolis: i 
Minn. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, Inc., Ameiiem 
can Society of; 9 Park St., Boston 8. 
LEGAL AID Assn. Natl.; 328 Main St. Bae 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
LEGION, American; 700 N. Pennsylvania 
St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
LEGION OF VALOR of the U. S. A., Inc. 
816 Court House, Pittsburgh 19. i 
LIBRARIES Assn., Special; 31 E. 10 St 
INGE Yeuse 
LIBRARY Assn., American; 
St., Chicago 1 ‘hho 
LIBRARY Assn., Home and School; 11 
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LIONS CLUBS, Intl. Assn. of; 3382 S. Mic 
gan Ave., Chicago 4. 


520 N, Michigan Ave, 


50 E. Huro 


St., Philadelphia 7. 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS, Natl. Assn. 0 
232 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16. 7 
MANUFACTURERS, Natl. Assn. of; 14 w. 
49 St., N. Y. 20. r 
MASONS (Supreme Council, 33° Ancient 
Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry : 
Northern Masonic Jurisdiction) ; 
Statler Bldg., Boston 16. 
MASONS (same as above, Southern Ju: 
diction); 1733 16 St. NW, Wash. 9, D 
MATHEMATICAL Society, American; 
Waterman St., Providence 6,R. I. — 
MAYORS, U. S. Conference of; 730 os 
son Pl. NW, Wash. 6, D. C. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, ‘American | So- 
ciety of; 29 W. 89 St., N. Y. 18. a 
MEDICAL Assn., American; 535 N, me t- 


born St., Chicago 10. 
MEDICINE, N. ¥. Academy of; 2 E. : 
St. Nay. (29: 


MERCHANT MARINE Inst., Inc., Amer ab 
can;.11 Broadway, N. Y. 4. 

METEOROLOGICAL Society, American 3 
Joy St., Boston 8. ‘i 
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[LITARY ENGINEERS, ee of Ameri- 
can; 808 Mills Bldg., Wash. 6, D. C. 


MINING & METALLURGICAL ENGI- 


-NEERS, American Inst. of; 29 W. 39 St., 
N.Y. 18. 

MIZRACHI Organization of America; 1133 

- Broadway, N. Y. 10. 

MOOSE, Loyal Order of; Mooseheart, Ill. 
MOTION PICTURE ARTS & SCIENCES, 

_ Academy of; 9038 Melrose Ave., Los 
Angeles, 46. : 

MUSEUMS, American Assn. of; 
sonian Inst., Wash. 25, D. C. ¢ 

MUSIC CLUBS, Natl. Federation of; 455 
W. 23 St., N. Y. 11. 
VY LEAGUE of the U. S,; 
_ Bldg., Wash. 6, D. C. 
NEWSPAPER PDBLISHERS Assn., Ameri- 

n; 370 Lexington Ave., N, Y. 17, 
Assn., ‘American; 2 Park Ave., 


Smith- 


820 Mills 


212 &. 
hio St., Chicago 11. 
| AMERICAN Union (Organization of 
Am erican States); 17 & Constitution 


NTS & ‘TEACHERS, Natl. Congress 
600 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5. 
‘S Assn., Natl.; 1214 16 St. NW, Wash. 


n St., Boston 8. 
iE SOCIETY, American; 1612 Eye St., 


7 WOMEN, Natl. League of; 814 Natl, 
ss Bldg., Wash., D. C. 
2) OLEUM Inst., Rees 


PET 50 W. 50 
ae 


LA’ ATELIC Society, Inc., American; Box 


aXe 
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TANS, American College of; 4200 
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NG Assn., Natl.; 
6, D.C 
CAL & SOCIAL SCIENCE, Ameri- 
ee of; 3817 Spruce St., Phila- 


800 21 St. NW, 


Columbia ‘Unty,, 
PENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANI- 
LS, American Society for the; 441 E, 
» N. XY. 28, 


PSYCHIATRIC Assn., 


- PSYCHOANALYSIS, American Inst. 


- PREVENTION OF WAR, Natl, Council : 


1013 18 St. NW, Wash. 6, D. C. 


- PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS, Natl. 


ciety of; 1121 15 St. NW, Wash 5, D. C. 

American; 1270 — 

Sixth Ave., N. Y. 20. : q 

PSYCHIATRIC REFORM Inst., Natl.; Alta- — 
mont R. D. 1, Albany County, N.Y. - 

for; = 
220 W. 98 St., N. Y. 

PUBLIC HEALTH Assn., American; 
Broadway, N. Y. 19. 3 

PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING, Inc., Natl 
Organization for; 2 Park Ave., N. Y. 16. 

RADIO ENGINEERS, Inst. of; 1 E. 79 St., 
Neves 

RAILROADS, Assn, of American; 
portation Bldg., Wash. 6, D. C. ; 

RECREATION Assn., Natl.; 315 Fourth | 
Ave., N. Y. 10. 

RED CROSS, American Natl.; 

RED MEN, Improved Order of; 
W. Girard Ave., Philadelphia 30. 

RESEARCH Council, Natl.; 2101 Constitu- 
tion Ave., Wash, 25, D. C. ae 

ROSE Society, American; 1316 Derry St 
Harrisburg, Pa. : 

ROSICRUCIAN Order (AMORC); Rosteru- | 
cian Park, San Jose, Calif. 

ROTARY Intl.; 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chi 
cago 1. 

SAFETY Council, Natl.; 
Ave., Chicago 11. = 

SALVATION ARMY; 120 W. 14 St., N. y. 

SCIENCE, American Assn. for the Advance= _ 
ment of; 1515 Mass. Ave. NW, Wash. 5, 
D. (on ~ % 

SCIENCES, Natl. Academy of; 2101 Con- 
stitution Ave., Wash. 25, D. C. 

SCREEN WRITERS Guild; 8782 Sunse : 
Blvd., Los Angeles 46. 5 

SCULPTURE Society, 
Ave., N.Y. 28. ¥ 

SEAMEN’S Service, Inc., United; 39 Broa - 
way, N. Y. 6. 4 

SEEING EYE, Inc.; Morristown, N. J. ©. 

SHRINERS (The Imperial Council of. men 
. Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles: of. 7 
the Mystic Shrine for North Ameriteyi i) 
85 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 

SOCIAL WORKERS, American Assn. of; oe 
Park Ave., N. Y. 16. 

SURGEONS, American College of; 
Erie St., Chicago 11. 

TRAVELERS AID Assn., Natl.; 425 Fourth — 
Ave., N. Y. 16. - 

TUBERCULOSIS Assn., Natl.; 1790 Broad: 4 
way, N. Y. 19. 

UNIVERSITY PRESSES, Assn. of Aine 
can: Cornell Uniy. Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 

UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS, American 
Assn. of; 1785 Mass. Ave. NW, Was! 
D. C. 4 

UNIVERSITY WOMEN, American e 
1634 Eye St. NW, Wash. 6, D. Cn 

VETERANS, Disabled American; 
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Trans- 


Wash. D. C. 
1521-23. 


425 N. Michigan. 


Natl.; 1083 Fifth 4 


40 Be 
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RANS Committee, American oye) 
aoe. ‘New Hampshire Ave. NW, Wash. 9 
Dd. 


ern aNd of Foreign Wars of the U. S. 

na eee 34 St. & Broadway, Kansas City 
0. 

Be VETERANS of World War II (AMVETS); 

7249 St. NW, Wash. 1, D.C. 

“WOMAN'S Assn., American; 111 E. 48 St., 

PaeN: Y. 17. 

WOMEN of the U. S., Inc., Natl. Council 

4 of; 501 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. 

OMEN VOTERS OF U. S., League of; 

_ 1026 17 St. NW, Wash. 6, D. C. 
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\BDULLAH ibn Hussein (King of Jordan), 
ey 20, 1951 (69). 
ADAMIC, Louis (author), Sept. 4, 1951 
(52). 
ADAMS, James Truslow (historian), May 
18, 1949 (70). 
_ADDAMS, Jane (social worker), May 21, 
1985 (74). 
ADLER, Alfred (psychologist), 
1987 (67). 
ALBERT I (King of Belgium), Feb. 17, 
- 1934 (58). 
ALEKHINE, Alexander (chess player), Mar. 
24, 1946 (53). 
ALFONSO XIII (former King of Spain), 
Feb, 28, 1941 (54). 
ALLEN, Hervey (author), Dec. 28, 1949 
(60). 
ANDERSON, Sherwood (author), Mar. 8, 
' 1941 (64). 
ARLISS, George (actor), Feb. 5, 1946 (77). 
ARNOLD, Henry (Hap) (U. S. General), 
Jan. 15, 1950 (63). 
ATHERTON, Gertrude (author), June 14, 
1948 (90). 
‘BALDWIN, Stanley (British statesman), 
Dec. 14, 1947 (80). 


May 28, 


BARRIE, Sir James M. (playwright), June- 


19, 1937 (77). 

BARRY, Philip (playwright), Dec. 3, 1949 
(53). 

RRYMORE, John (actor), May 29, 1942 
60). j 

RTOK, Béla (composer), Sept. 26, 1945 
(64). 

es Warner (actor), 
(58). 

CH, Rex (author), Dec. 7, 1949 (72). 


May 7, 1951 


), Charles A. (historian), Sept. 1, 
73). 
homas (author), eee 18, 1940 


, WORKMEN'S CIRCLE; 175 E, Broadwa 


- : Deaths of Prominent Persons, 1933-51 


’ BERNADOTTE, Count Folke (U. N. a0 


WOODMEN CIRCLE, Paupeene Forest; ; 9908 
Farnam St., Omaha, Nebr. ge 

WOODROW WILSON Foundation; 45 
65 St., N. Y. 21. 


Ni Ys 2. 
WORLD FEDERALISTS, United; 125 Brow 
St., N. Y. 4. aha 
WRITERS CLUB, Natl.; 1819 Gilpin ‘Bties 
Denver 6, Colo. . i 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN Assns., Natl. 
Board of; 291 Broadway, N. Y. 7. 
YOUNG MEN’S HEBREW Assns. See came 
ish Welfare Board. : 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN Assn. ¢ 
the U.S. A.; 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 2 
YOUTH HOSTELS, Inc., American; 6 EL 
39 St., N. Y. 16. 
ZIONIST Organization of America; 
42 St., N. Y. 17. 
ZOOLOGISTS, American Society of; 
ilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 


BEERY, Noah (actor), Apr. 1, 1946 (62). 
BEERY, Wallace (actor), Apr. 15, 194: = 
(60). oe 
BENCHLEY, Robert (humorist), Nove 
1945 (56). E 
BENES, Eduard (Czech statesman), a pt. 
8, 1948 (64). ; ee 
BENET, Stephen Vincent ins ca Mi 

13, 1943 (44). 
BENET, William Rose (author), 
1950 (64). r 
BERGSON, Henri (philosopher), Jan. 
1941 (81). 


ministrator), Sept. 17, 1948 (53).— 

BEVIN, Ernest (British statesman), 
14, 1951 (70). 

BLUM, Léon (French statesman), Mar. 
1950 (77). By. 

BOND, Carrie Jacobs (composer), Dec 
1946 (84). st 

BOOTH, Gen. Evangeline (evangel i 
July 17, 1950 (84). bares 7 

BORAH, William E. (U. S. Senator), J Ja 2 
19, 1940 (74). 

BRANDEIS, Louis (U. S. jurist), 
1941 (84). 

BRICE, Fanny (comedienne); 
1951 (50)... 

BRISBANE, Arthur (journalist), Dee. 
1936 (72)., 

BROUN, Heywood (journalist), ‘Di 
1989 (51). 

BUTLER, Nicholas 
Dec. 7, 1947 (85). t 

CAPABLANCA, José (chess player), 
1942 (53). 

CAPONE, Al (gangster), Jan. 25, 19 

CARDOZO, Benjamin (U. 8. jurist), Ju 
9, 1938 (68). war Se 


May y 


i, ; 
Murray (educat ’ 
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_CARREL, Alexis (biologist), Nov. 5, 1944 
(1). : 
CARTER, Mrs. Leslie (actress), Nov. 13, 
me 1937 (75). 


CARVER, George Washington (botanist), 
Jan. 5, 1943 (79). 
_ CATHER, Willa (author), Apr. 24, 1947 
(70). 
_ CATT, Carrie Chapman 
gist), Mar. 9, 1947 (88). 
eer, Fyodor (basso), Apr. 12, 1938 
(65). 
CHAMBERLAIN, Neville (British states- 
man), Nov. 9, 1940 (71). 
_ CHESTERTON, G: K. (author), June 14, 
—-:1986 (62). 
_ CHRISTIAN X (King of Denmark), "Apr. 
20, 1947 (76). 
OBB, Irvin (author), Mar. 10, 1944 (67). 
HAN, George M. (actor, author), Nov. 
5B, 1942 (64). 
OLIDGE, Calvin (U.S. statesman), Jan. 
5, 1933 (60). 
CORBETT, James J. (boxer), Feb. 18, 1933 
(66). 
SOWL, Jane (actress), June 22, 1950 (65). 
IRIE, Marie (physicist), July 4, 1934 
(66). 
CURTIS, Charles (U. S. statesman), Feb. 
8, 1936 (76). 
-DAMROSCH, Walter (conductor), Dec. 22, 
1950 (88). 
_D’ANNUNZIO, Gabriele (author), Mar. 1, 
o* 1938 (73). ; 
DAWES, Charles G. (U. S. statesman), Apr. 
1951 (85). 
JUS, Frederick (composer), June 10, 
34 (71). 
GES, Dudley (actor), Oct. 24, 1947 


(woman-suffra- 


/ CARTE, Rupert (impressario), 
pt. 12, 1948 (71). 

KEISER, Theodore (author), 
1945 (74). 

SLER, Marie (actress), July 28, 1934 


Dec. 28, 


REYFUS, Alfred (French army officer), 
12, 1935 (75). 


NKS, Douglas ey, Dec. 12, 
). 


GERALD, F. Scott (author), Dec, 21, 
(44). , ews 


‘HITLER, Adolf (Chancellor of Germany), } 


' HUSTON, Walter (actor), 


FORBES-ROBERTSON, Sir Sohaston ac: 
tor), Nov. 6, 1937 (84). 
FORD, Henry (industrialist), Apr. 7, 1947 
(83) . 
FORRESTAL, James (U. 8S. 
May 22, 1949 (57). 
FRAZER, Sir James (anthropologist), May 
7, 1941 (87). 
FREUD, Sigmund (psychologist) , 
1939 (83). 
GALSWORTHY, John (author), Jan. 31, 
1933 (66). 
GANDHI, Mohandas K. (Hindu leader), 
Jan. 30, 1948 (78). 
GEHRIG, Lou (baseball player), June 25: 
1941 (37). = 
GEORGE V (King of England), Jan. 20, 
1936 (70). i 
GEORGE II (King of Greece), Apr. 1, 1947 
(56). | 
GERSHWIN, George (composer), July 11, 
1937 (38). a 
GIBSON, Charles Dana (illustrator), Dec. , 
23, 1944 (77). 
GIDE, André (author), Feb. 19, 1951 (81). 
GOEBBELS, Joseph (Nazi leader), May h 
8(?), 1945 (47). e 
GOERING, Hermann (Nazi leader), Oct. 
‘15, 1946 (53). 
GREY, Zane (author), Oct. 23, 1939. (64). 
GRIFFITH, David W. (movie director), 
July 23, 1948 (73). ; 
GUSTAVUS V (King of Sweden), Oct. 29, 
1950 (92). 7 
HARLOW, Jean | (actress), June 7, 1937 
(26). 
HEARST, William R. (journalist), Aug. 14, - 
1951 (88). 
HINDENBURG, Paul von (German states 
man), Aug. 2, 1934 (86). 


statesman). . 


Sept. 23, 


May 1(?), 1945 (56). 
HOLMES, Oliver Wendell (U. S. Jurist), 
Mar. 6, 1935 (93). 
HOPKINS, Harry (U. S. administrator), 
Jan. 29, 1946 (55). 
HOUSMAN, A. E. (poet), May 1, 1936 (7). 
HOWARD, Leslie (actor), June 1, 1943 
(50). 
HUGHES, Charles E. (U. S. jurist) , Ate 
27, 1948 (86). 
Apr. i; 1960 
(66). 
JEANS, Sir James (astronomer), Sept. cua 
1946 (69). : 
JINNAH, Mohammed Ali (Pakistani stat 3 
man), Sept. 11, 1948 (71). : 
JOHNSON, Hugh 8. (U. S. administrator 
Apr. 15, 1942 (59). : 
JOHNSON, Jack (boxer), June 10, 19 
(68). 
JOLSON, Al (singer), Oct. 23, 1950 (67) 
JOYCE, James (author), piste 13, 
(58). 
KEMAL ATATURK (Turkish statesn 
Nov. 10, 1938 (57). t 
KERN, Jerome (composer), Bor oll: 
(80) 2 


beiatescaan) July ot 1950 (75); 
ae Rudyard (author), Jan. 18, 1936 

0 
OUSSEVITZKY, Serge (conductor), June 
4, 1951 (76). 


oe ual Selma (author), Mar. 16, 1940 
LAGUARDIA, Fiorello (U. 8S. administra- 
tor), Sept. 20, 1947 (64). 
_ LANDIS, Kenesaw Mountain (U. S. jurist), 
___Nov. 25, 1944 (78). 
LARDNER, Ring (author), Sept. 25, 1933 


_ (48). 
_-LASKER, Emanuel (chess player), Jan. 11, 
_= 1941 (72). 

LASKI, Harold J. (political scientist), 


Mar. 24, 1950 (56). 

LAUDER, Sir Harry (singer), Feb. 26, 1950 
mie (79). 
_ LAVAL, Pierre (French politician), Oct. 15, 
- 1945 (62). 
LAWRENCE, T. E. (Lawrence of Arabia) 
ce: (author, soldier), May 19, 1935 (46). 

_ LEHAR, Franz (composer), Oct. 24, 1948 
ist (78). 
LEONARD, Benny (boxer), Apr. 18, 1947 
oe (51). 

_ LEWIS, Sinclair (author), Jan. 10, 1951 
(65). 
LLOYD GEORGE, David (British ' states- 

man), Mar. 26, 1944 (82). 

LODGE, Sir Oliver (physicist, author), 
Aug. 22, 1940 (89). 

LOMBARD, Carole (actress), Jan. 16, 1942 
2 (33). 

_ LONG, Huey (U. 8. Senator), 
- 1985 (42). 
_ LUDENDORFF, Erich (German General), 
_ Dec. 20, 1937 (72). 

-McCORMACK, John (tenor), Sept. 16, 1945 
mo (61). 

' MacDONALD, James Ramsay (British 

_ statesman), Nov. 9, 1937 (71). 

- McGRAW, John J. (baseball manager), 
Feb, 25, 1934 (60). 

-MAETERLINCK, Maurice (author), May 
~ 6, 1949 (86). ; 

MARCONI, Guglielmo (inventor), July 20, 
_-:198'7, (63). 

‘MARIE (Queen Dowager of Rumania), 
July 18, 1938 (62). 
_ MARKHAM, Edwin (poet), ‘Mar, 7, 1940 
me (87). 
Disanve, Jan (Czech io ya ee . 
_ 10, 1948 (61). 
MASARYK, Thomas G. (Czech statesman), 
Sept. 14, 1937 (87). 
ASTERS, Edgar Lee (poet), Mar. 5, 1950 
(81). 
MIKHAILOVIC, Draja (Yugoslav General), 
4 July 17, 1946 ae 


Sept. 10, 


. RUNYON, Pemon (author), Dec. 1 


MITCHELL, Margaret (author) , Aug. 16, 
1949 (49). 
MOONEY, Thomas J. (labor leader), Mar. 
6, 1942 (60). 
Sega Helen (singer), Oct. 8, 1941 
et J. P. (financier), Mar. 13, 1943 
5) 
MUSSOLINI, Benito (Premier of Ital 4 
Apr. 28, 1945 (61). 
NIJINSKY, Waslaw (dancer), Apr. 8, 195 
(60). 
OROZCO, José (painter), Sept. 4 194: 
(65). , 
PADEREWSEI, Ignace Jan (pianist), Ju 
29, 1941 (80). 
PATTON, George S., Jr. (U. S. Genera : 
Dec. 21, 1945 (60). ie 
PAVLOV, Ivan (physiologist), Feb. 27, S 
(86). 1 aes 
PERSHING, John J. (U. S. Generali 
15, ee (87). 


BET Henri-Philippe (French © 
Rec. July 23, 1951 (95). 

PHELPS, William Lyon (literary erttic 
Aug. 21, 1943 (78). 

PILSUDSKI, Josef 
May 12, 1935 (67): 

PIRANDELLO, Luigi (author), Dec. 1 
1936 (69). : Gi 

PIUS XI (Pope), Feb. 10, 1939 (81). 

PLANCK, Max (physicist), Oct. an ee 
(89). 

PULITZER, Ralph (journalist), June 
1939 (60). 

PYLE, Ernie (journalist), Apr. 18, 
(61). 

QUEZON, Manuel Luis (Philippine st 
man), Aug. 1, 1944 (65). 

RACHMANINOFF, Sergei (pianist, 
poser), May 28, 1943 (69). f 

RASMUSSEN, Knud (explorer), me ; 
1983 (54). 

RAVEL, Maurice (composer), Dec. 28 
62). x ri 

REN HARDT Max (theatrical direc 
Oct. 31, 1943 (70). 

RIPLEY, Robert L. (cartoonist), Ma 
1949 (55). 

ROBINSON, Bill (tap dancer), Nov 
1949 (71). 

ROBINSON, Edward Arlington (poet), 
6, 19385 (65). ; 

ROCKEFELLER, John D. (industr 
May 23, 1987 (97). 

ROGERS, Will (humorist), Aug. 
(55). 

ROLLAND, Romain (author), 
1944 (78). ; 

ROMMEL, Erwin (German General 
15(?), 1944 (52). a 

ROOSEVELT, Franklin D. (U. 8. 
man), Apr. 12, 1945 (63). 


(Polish statesm: % 


(62). ’ 
RUTH, Babe (baseball player), Aug 16, 
1948 (53). “(By 0 


(69). 

SCHOENBERG, Arnold (composer), July 

18, 1951 (76). 

SCHUMANN-HEINK, Ernestine 

_ tralto), Nov. 17, 1936 (75). . 

SETON, Ernest Thompson (author), Oct. 
983, 1946 (86). — 

SHAW, George Bernard (playwright), Nov. 

«2, 1950 (94). 

| SKINNER, Otis (actor), Jan. 4, 1942 (83). 

7 “SLOAN, John (artist), Sept. 8, 1951 (80). 

‘SMITH, Alfred E. (U. S. politician), Oct. 

4, 1944 (70). 

_ SMITH, Sir -C. Aubrey (actor), Dec. 20, 

1948 (85). 

-SMUTS, Jan Christiaan (South African 

_ statesman), Sept. 11, 1950 (80). 

'SPENGLER, Oswald (philosopher), May 8, 

1986 (51). 

-STANISLAVSKY (theatrical producer), 

Aug. 7, 1938 (75). 

FFENS, Lincoln (journalist), Aug. 9, 

1936 (70). 

IN, Gertrude (author), July 27, 1946 

72). 

‘C'TINIUS, Edward R., Jr. (U. S. states- 

an), Oct. 31, 1949 (49). 

SON, Henry L. (U. S. statesman), Oct. 

1950 (83). 

ee Richard (composer), Sept. 8, 

1949 (85). 


(con- 


6 (76). 
ALE, Sara (poet), Jan. 29, 1933 
EN, Fritz (German industrialist), 
8, 1951 (77). 

‘ye a20n ee Soviet states- 


American National Red Cross was 

rst rganized in 1881 as the American As- 
sociation of the Red Cross by its founder 
first president, Clara Barton, in ac- 
mace with the Treaty of Geneva, which 
eftcn signed in 1882. It was reincorpo- 
ith its present title under govern- 
So on ESS 5, 1905, by 


of harter giving chapters " majority 
tation in the governing body were 
ito law. 


an of the Red Cross; its President 
oland Harriman. 


t 


ational headquarters are at 17th and 
streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. Total 
ership, according to latest available 
7 ehildre 18,098,250 adults, with 19,- 


a 


-SCHNABEL, Artur (pianist), Aug. 15, 1951 


The National Red Cross 


hildren and young eg en- ygmeeds of every community. 


VANDENBURG, Arthur H. (U.S. Senator), 
Apr. 18, 1951 (67). 
VAN DOREN, Carl (author), July 18, 1950 
64). 
a LOON, Hendrick (author), Mar. 11, 
1944 (62). a 
VICTOR EMANUEL III (King of Italy), 
Dec. 28, 1947 (78). ; 
WALKER, James J. (U. 's. politician), Nov. 
18, 1946 (65). 
WALKER, Robert (actor), Aug. 28, 1951 — 
(32). 
WARFIELD, David (actor), June 27, 1951 
(84). 
WELLS, H. G. (author), Aug. 13, 1946 (79). 
WERFEL, Franz (author), Aug. 26, 1945 — 
(54). ; 
WHARTON, Edith (author), Aug. 11, 1937 
(75). 
WHITE, William Allen (journalist), Jan. 
29, 1944 (75). 
WILLIAM II (former Kaiser of Germany), 
June 4, 1941 (82). 
WILLKIE, Wendell (U. S. politician), es 
8, 1944 (52). 
WISE, Dr. Stephen S. (rabbi), Apr. 19, 
1949 (75). 
WOLFE, Thomas (author), Sept. 15, 1938 
(87). 
WOOD, Grant (painter), Feb. 12, 1942 
(49). 
WOOLF, Virginia (author), Mar. 28 (2) \ 
1941 (59). 
WOOLLCOTT, Alexander (author), Jan. 4 
23, 1948 (56). sg 
WRIGHT, Harold Bell (author), May 24, 
1944 (72). 
WRIGHT, Orville (inventor), Jan. 30, 1948 
(76). 
YEATS, William Butler (poet), Jan. 28, 
1939 (73). 
YOUMANS, Vincent (composer), Apr. 6% 
1946 (47). a" 


rolled in the Junior Red Cross. The Ameri- 
can National Red Cross has a total of 3 145 
chapters and about 5,000 branches. : 4 
The primary functions of the American 
Red Cross are to furnish volunteer aid to 
the sick and wounded of armies in time of 
war; to serve as a medium of communica- 
tion between the people of the United 
States and their armed forces; to provide 
relief in national and international calami- 
ties, and to carry on a program designed to 
prevent such disasters. te 
Many health services are included in the 
program—instruction in first aid, water 
safety, accident prevention, home nurs 
and nutrition. The National Blood 
gram to collect, process, and distr: 
blood and its derivatives for medical 
without charge, in time will serv 


ASTRONOMY 
‘ AND 
a CALENDAR 
Chited by 
Se HUGH S. RICE, A.M., Ph.D., Research Associate, Hayden Planetaitenn 


> an 
Kinds of Time _ d 


_ Of the three main kinds of time (side- at any instant—varies with any change of 
aa pe pperent solar, and mean solar), the longitude. 3 
wo kinds used in our calendar pages (local Standard time is the local civil time 
civil and standard time) are both types of 4 standard meridian, but used or ea 
Mean solar time. tire time-zone. In the U. S. the four zones — 
_Sidereal time is used mostly in astron- (Eastern, Central, Mountain, and Pacific) — 
“omy. It is nearly but not exactly star-time, are based upon the standard meridians o! 
and is measured by the diurnal rotation 175°, 90°, 105°, and 120° respectively. Ordi 
of the vernal equinox point in the sky. nary clocks run on standard time, a ty 
Sidereal days are shorter than solar days of mean solar time. In the summer, 
by about 3™ 56* of mean time. certain localities, they run on advance 


Apparent solar time is measured by the time (as daylight saving time) but this 
apparent diurnal rotation of the sun, ang Only a clock-setting, and is actually stan 
is the hour-angle of the sun +12%, When ard time. Daylight saving time for a cer- 
‘the sun is at lower transit we have 0» by tain zone is-the normal standard tim 

apparent time; when it is on the upper One zone to the east. While popular 
‘meridian the apparent time is 12, The sun certain metropolitan areas, it is not ' 
is not a good timekeeper, its eastward for scientific observations. Advanced 
motion along the ecliptic being irregular, 48 1” later on the clock-face than the ne 
So apparent days are of unequal duration. mal standard time of the same zone. 


_ Mean solar time 1s the hour-angle of the Time zones. A time-zone chart of 
“mean sun” +125, The mean sun is an entire world shows clearly how 
imaginary body moving uniformly along World is divided into 24 time zones accor 
the celestial equator. When the mean sun ing to longitude. In a large proportior 
‘is on the lower meridian, the mean time is countries, standard time is in use 
08, The actual sun is sometimes ahead of commonly the time on the clock-face 
“and sometimes behind the mean sun, and 1 hour later for each zone east of a g 
the difference at any moment is the zone, and 1 hour earlier for each zone » 
equation of time. When the sun is west of | Of a given zone. The zero time-zone 
the mean sun, we have the “sun fast” sit- world runs thru Greenwich, Eng., 
uation, and the sun crosses the meridian the zones are so marked that the stanc 
before the mean sun; when the sun is east time at a particular station, added al 
of the mean sun, we have the ‘sun slow” Praically to the zone-number at the — 
condition, and the sun transits after the tom gives the corresponding universal ti 
‘mean sun. The equation of time helps in Or Greenwich civil time. For exam: e, 
onversion of apparent and mean solar 4-M., M.S.T, + 7 .= 10° U.T. or G.C.T. 
time. No clock runs on apparent time but Mexico, except for the nortiesal part. 
ordinary clocks keep mean solar time in  f,ower California, uses 90th-meridian tin 
me form. entirely. Canada uses the 4 standard-time 
Local civil time (L.C.T.) is the mean zones of the U. S., and two others 
ar time of a designated meridian, and 60th-meridian or Atlantic standard ti 
ay begins with the mean sun at lower for New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Qui 
sit. This is midnight, the moment of bec (east of 68° w.), 44 earlier than Gree 
hour (0"), Ordinary clocks are not wich, and (2) 185th-meridian or Y 
local civil time, because this time— sng time, se earlier than Gre 
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Newfoundland and the Labrador coast_use 
Newfoundland standard time, 3 30™ earlier 
than Greenwich. Alaska uses 4 time-zones, 
those based on the following meridians of 
west longitude: 120° (Juneau), 185° or 
Yukon standard time (Yakutat), 150° or 
Alaska standard time (Fairbanks), and 
165° (Nome). 

The Date-line. At any moment of time, 
usually, there are parts of two different but 
contiguous days going on at different places 
on the earth. The change of date is made 
at the date-line, an imaginary line that 
follows essentially the course of the 180° 
meridian in the Pacific Ocean. At points 
east of the date-line the calendar day is 1 
day earlier than at places to the west of 


_ Information Please Almanac ’ 


the line. At a point just west of the date- 


line, let us suppose it is 18% or 6 P.M., 
L.C.T., on Aug. 1. At the same moment it is 
125 at long. 90° e., 6 at long. 0°, and 
0» at long. 90° w., all of the same date, 
Aug. 1. West of long. 90° w., it is not yet 08 
(midnight); hence between 90° w. and 180° 
the date must be July 31. As one crosses 
the date-line going eastward his watch re- 
mains the same but the date changes 
abruptly to 1 day earlier, so the traveler 
repeats part of a calendar day. As one 
crosses the line going westward the date 
changes abruptly to one day later, causing 
him to omit a calendar day. (According to 
actual practice, the change is made at night 
regardless of the true moment of crossing.) 


On Using the Following Calendar Pages 


Sun fast and sun slow. This is the equa- 
tion of time, as previously discussed. 

Sunrise and sunset. For accurate results, 
two corrections to the tabular values are 
necessary: (1) interpolation for latitude, 
and (2) reduction to standard time. When 
the observer is at a latitude between two 
given latitudes, he computes a time for 
sunrise or sunset that lies between the 
times shown for the given latitudes. (Our 
table of longitudes and latitudes is a guide 
for one’s position, but a large atlas may be 
consulted.) For example, on June 15 the 
sun sets at 7:15 p.m. at lat. 35° and at 
_ 7:30 at lat. 40°, the difference being +15™. 
| An observer at Death Valley Jc., Calif., lat. 
36°19’, would be about 0.26 the distance be- 
tween 35° and 40°. (0.26) (+15™) = +379 
or +4™; hence at Death Val. Jo. sunset oc- 
curs at 7:15 + 4™ or 7:19 p.m., L.O.T. The 
station (long. 116° 25’ w.) is 3° 35’ or 3°.58 
east of the 120° standard meridian; 3.58 
(47) = 147.3; 7:19 — 14™ = 7:05 p.Mm., 
P.S.T., sunset time. 

In the sun and moon tabies; the data 
has to be given in LOCAL CIVIL TIME. 
This is not standard time, but has to be 
reduced to standard time. 

To reduce local civil time to standard 
time, decrease the L.C.T. by 4™ for every 
degree the station is east of the standard 
meridian, or increase the L.C.T. by 4™ for 
every degree the station is west of the 
standard meridian. 

Moonrise and moonset. For accurate re- 
sults at any station in the U. S., three cor- 
rections are needed: (1) interpolation for 
latitude, (2) correction for longitudes west 
of 8214°, and (8) reduction to standard 


time 


(1) Interpolation for latitude follows the 
Same method as for the sun. 

(2) Use of the a-factor. The moon tables 
are exact for the given latitudes and for 
longitude 75° w. The a-factor adapts them 
to any longitude in the U. S. For observ- 
ers in the eastern states and as far west 


as long. 824,° [Port Huron, Mich,, Mans- “ward, reduce the L.C.T. to standard time. 


field, Ohio, Huntington, W. Va., Asheville, 
N, C., Tampa, Fla.], no a-factor is used. 
For stations in the 90° zone, between 8214° 
and 97144°, use the a-factor in the column 
“90°”. The “a-factor, moonrise” is always 
to be added to the time of moonrise as 
derived from the main tables, and the 
“a-factor, moonset” is added to the time of 
moonset as derived. The boundary at 971%4°, 
between the 90° and the 105° zones, runs 
through Grafton, N. Dak., Webster, S. Dak., 
Norfolk, Nebr., Salina, Kans., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Fort Worth and Corpus Christi, 
Tex. Observers in the 105° zone, between 
9714%2° and 1121%4° long., will use the ‘105° ” 
a-factor, and those west of 11214° will use 
the “120°” a-factor, the eastern boundary 
(11214%4°) of the 120° zone going through 
Butte, Mont., Pocatello, Idaho, Panguitch, 
Utah, and Prescott, Ariz. These zones do 
not correspond to the irregular divisions of 
the standard-time belts. ; 
(3) Change L.C.T. to standard time. 
Example: find moonset on July 7, 1952, 
at Monticello, Utah (long. 109° 21’ w., lat. 
87° 53’ n.). (a) Moonset for 35° is 4:38 a.m; 
for 40°, 4:21 a.m.; the difference fs —17™. 
Monticello is 0.58 the distance from 385° 
to 40°; we have 0.58(—17™) = —9™.86 = 
—10™; 4:38 — 10™ = 4:28 a.m. (b) Add 
a-factor, moonset, for 105° [7™ or better 
8™ for 109°]; 4:28 + 8™ = 4:36 a.m., L.C.T. 
(c) Reduce to standard time. 109° 21’ — 
105° = 4°.35; hence Monticello is 4°.35 w. 
of the 105° meridian; 4.385 (4™) = 1774 = 
17™; 4:36 + 17" = 4:53 a.m., M.S.T., moon- 
set at Monticello, Utah. ; 
Moon’s transit. This data indicates the 


4 


local civil time of the moon crossing the 


observer’s meridian. The time is the same 
for all latitudes. It is nearly correct for all 
longitudes in the U. S.; for more exact 
work use—for every day—a mean a-factor 
of 2™, 4m, 6™, That is, for the 75° zone, use 
no correction; for the 90° zone add 2™ to 
the time in the tables; for the 105° zone 
add 4™; for the 120° zone add 6™, After- 
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Longitude, Dittede nd Magnetic Declination 
of U. S. and Canadian Cities 


i The last column shows, in degrees, the magnetic declination, which is the angle that the magnetic meridian makes a : 
pared the true, or geographic. meridian. When the value in degrees is marked a the north end of the compass needle 

oints west of true north by that number of degrees; when the value is e, the north end of the needle points east of 
@ north by that many degrees. 


City 


Long. City 


° , ° , ° . [+ RAeY y ° ’ 


Eastport, Malne............ 67 0 44 54 21 w || Pierre, S. Dak.........,.... 97 33 44 22 


_ Bangor, Maine.......... s..| 68 47 44 48 19 w || Sioux Falls, S. Dak.......... 96 44 CERSEEY 
Portland, Maine............ 70 15 43 40 17 w || Lincoln, Nebr.............. 96 40 40 50 
_ Manchester, N.H........... 71 30 43 0 16 w || North Platte, Nebr.......... 100 46 =| 41 8 
Montpelier, Vt.............. 72 32 44 15 16 w || Wichita, Kans.............. 97 17 37 43 
BOStan, (Mass... : eh... 5 es ees AS 42 21 15 w || Garden City, Kans.......... 100 53 37 58 
Springfield, Mass... 72 34 42 6 14 w || Oklahoma City, Okla........ 97 28 35 26 
-~ Providence, R.1.... 71 24 41 50 15 w || Amarillo, Tex............... 101 50 aye ly! 
_-New Haven, Conn. 72 55 41 19 12 w |} Dallas, Tex................. 96 46 32 46 
New York, N. Y............. 73 5714 | 40 4834 | 12 w || Sweetwater, Tex............ 100 24 32 28 
UAV ING V ce cctes ose 's. css sce 73 45 42 40 13 w |] San Antonio, Tex........... 98 33 29 23 
Watertown, N.Y............ 75 55 43 58 AS iwi} | EL: Paso: TeX:...\Srone cs caters cie 106 29 31 46 
Mepayracuse, NV... cosas cease 76 8 43 2 11 w || Havre, Mont................ 109 43 48 33 
MBUHAIO, NOV. cose ewe 78 50 42 55 7 w || Helena, Mont............... 12m 2 46 35 
BEMCTANION, (PAs. o.ccscs ness 75 39 41 24 10 w jj Lander, Wyo............... 108 40 42 50 
Philadelphia, L4- Bosacie ree 75 10 39 57 10 w || Cheyenne, Wyo............. 104 52 41._9 
— Pittsburgh, Pa.............. 79 57 40 27 5 w || Denver, Colo............... 105 0 39 45 
Atlantic City, N. J.. ..| 74 25 39 22 10 w || Grand Junction, Colo........ "108 33 39 «5 
é - Baltimore, Mditericy ss5ciee 76 38 39 18 8 w || Trinidad, Colo.............. 104 30 37 10 
_ Richmond, Va.............. 77 29 37 33 6 w || Santa Fe, N. Mex........... 105 57 35 41 
Roanoke, Wale ists ieigahecienes 79 57 37 17 3w || Carlsbad, N. Mex........... 104 15 32 26 
Charleston, W. Va........... 81 38 38 21 2w |} Silver City, N. Mex......... 108 18 32 46 
imateigh, N: C:.......0.0000 78 39 35 46 4w || Idaho Falls, Idaho.......... 112 1 °| 43 30 
hariotte N-G2:-......5.. 80 50 35 14 2w || Salmon, Idaho............. 113 54 45 ll 
Wilmington, N.C........... 77 57 34 14 3 w || Lewiston, Idaho............ 117 2 46 240 
meeajumbla, S.C.c...5...05-0 Slee sa 0 1w |] Boise, Idaho............... 116 13 43 36 
Charleston, S.C............ 79 56 32 47 2w |} Salt Lake City, Utah........ 111 54 40 46 
pflanta, Ga... -. 00.006. .005 84 23 33 45 Ze || Richfield, Utah............. 112 5 38 46 
avannahy Gaiaiss...c-oceas 8155 Soo 0 Flagstatf;,Arizs.un sesame 111 41 SE) 3B 
. Jacksonville, Fla............ 81 40 30 22 le || Phoenix, Ariz............... 112 4 33 29 
RADA El Asaciocescists ssi s oes 82 27 27 ~«+57 Ze || Nogales, Ariz............... 110 56 31 21 
MARAT Elavet- oye s01s 2 sicks = el « 80 12 25 46 le || Las Vegas, Nev............ 115 12 36 10 
Wey West; Fla.............. 81 48 24 33 SO niMelKOn NOV. cae sca tem eeeee 115 47 40 49 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich...... | 84 21 46 30 Awol Austin, Neve. scc.ccssneene. 117 4 39 29 
“Detroit, Mich............... 83 3 42 20 Siw} RENO, (NOV seis. vee cwienien 119 49 39 30 
_Grand Rapids, Mich......... 85 40 42 58 le || Spokane, Wash............. 117 26 47 40 
— Cleveland, Ohio............ 81 37 4l 28 5w || Yakima, Wash.............. 120 33 46 34 
Columbus, Ohio............ 83 1 40 0 2w || Seattle, Wash..........0... 122 20 47 37 
Cincinnati, Ohio............ 84 30 39 8 le || Hoquiam, Wash............. 123 54 46 59 | 
Louisville, Ky..,.......... .| 85 46 38 15 le || Portland, Oreg.............. 122 41 45 31 
Knoxville, Tenn..,.......... 83 56 Rie ay/ 0 Eugene, Oreg...... Dae saree 123 5 44 3 
- Nashville, Tenn........ wesnely 86°47. 36-10 | 3'e || Baker, Oreg.....:..),. nin. ens 11750 | 44 47) | 2: 
Memphis, Tenn............. 90 3 35 9 6e || Klamath Falls, Oreg......... 121 44- 142 10 |. 
Birmingham, Ala.....:...... 86 50 33 30 3e || Sacramento, Calif.......2... 121 30 38 35 | 
Montgomery, Ala........... 86 18 Somat 3e || San Francisco, Calif......... 122 26 37 47 
Mobile, Alav............... 88 3 30 42 5e || Fresno, Calif...... Bato 119 48 36 44 
Jackson, Miss.............. 90 12 32 20 7e || Los Angeles, Calif........... 118 15 34.3 
Indianapolis, Ind........... 86 10 39 46 le || Needles, Calif.............. 114 36 34 50 
Milwaukee, Wis............. 87 55 (By 92 2e || San Diego, Calif............ 117 10 32 42 
SePOCuICaga, 1,06. se eee de eee 87 37 41 50 2e || El Centro, Calif............. 115 33 32 48 
Springfield, Ill............... 89 38 39 48 Bes St Joh IN: Bees ceiocesrc es 66 10 45 18 
Duluth, Minn............... 92.5 | 46 49 7e || Quebec, Que.............. TL Mb | 46 
Minneapolis, Minn.......... 93 14 44° 59 7e || Montreal, Que........ Reenupekh ek 45 30 
; Dubuque, lowa............. 90 40 42 31 5e || Ottawa, Ont...... ae natal ives) 45 24 | 
_ Des Moines, lowa.......... 93 37 41 35 7e || Kingston, Ont............-. 76 30 «| 44 «(15 
_ Kansas Clty) Most paces. 94 35 een 9e || Toronto, Ont....... ie rk bee) 43 40 
BSG Louis, Mo.g...:...:..... 90 12 38 35 5e || London, Ont................ 81 34 432 


~ Springfi (Cf bee 93 17 37:13 7e || Port Arthur, Ont............ 89 17 48 30 
Hot Springs Ark .-00....| 93 3 34 31 8e || Winnipeg, Man............. 97 7 49 54 
~ Shreveport, La..........-.. 93 42 |32 28 | 8e'|| Moose Jaw, Sask........... 105 31 | 50 37 
: POPGSNS) Las. s 3.0 90 4 29 57 Ge |} Calgary, Alta.............+. 114 1 Siew : 

RDA coke credcs 96 48 46 52 TOreu || iNelsoniia: Crcisieisis codes siete 11717 | 49 30 |, 
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City 


Nome, Alaska............. 
mith, Alaska... .,...00cc0. 9:00 a.m 
Honolulu, Hawaii.......... 7:00 a.m 
Chihuahua, Mexico........ {11:00 a.m, 
Mexico City, Mexico........|11:00 a.m 
Veracruz, Mexico.......... 11:00 a.m. 
Panama City, Panam4...... 12:00 noon 
Havana, Cuba............. 12:00 noon 
ingston, Jamaica......... 12:00 noon 
San Juan, Puerto Rico...... 1:00 p.m 
Bogot4, Colombia.......... 12:00 noon 
Caracas, Venezuela..,..... 12:30 p.m 
Georgetown, British Guiana | 1:30 p.m. 
Paramaribo, Surinam....... 1:30 p.m. 
Cayenne, French Guiana....| 1:30 p.m. 
Guayaquil, Ecuador........ 12:00 noon 
BIMIBRPON ccc cs ps ogee - 12:00 noon 
Belém, Brazil............. 2:00 p.m 
So Salvador, Brazil....... 2:00 p.m 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil...... 2:00 p.m 
$30 Paulo, Brazil.......... 2:00 p.m 
La Paz, Bolivia............ 1:00 p.m 
Asunci6n, Paraguay........ 1:00 p.m 
Montevideo, Uruguay....... 1;30 p.m 
Iquique, Chile............. 1:00 p.m 
Santiago, Chile............ 1:00 p.m 
C6rdoba, Argentina........ 1:00 p.m. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina....| 1:00 p.m. 
Reykjavik, Iceland......... 4:00 p.m 
Belfast, Northern Ireland,..| 5:00 p.m 
‘Dublin, Ireland............ 5:00 p.m 
Aberdeen, Scotland........ 5:00 p.m 
Edinburgh, Scotland........ 5:00 p.m 
Glasgow, Scotland......... 5:00 p.m 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng. ...} 5:00 p.m 
Leeds, England....,....... 5:00 p.m 
Manchester, England....... 5:00 p.m 
Liverpool, England......... 5:00 p.m 
Birmingham, England...... 5:00 p.m 
London, England........... 5:00 p.m 
Bristol, England........... 5:00 p.m 
Plymouth, England......... 5:00 p.m 
Hammerfest, Norway....... 6:00 pm 
Oslo Norways.. aco. cdl 6:00 p.m 
Stockholm, Sweden...... ..| 6:00 p.m 
Heisinki, Finland.......... 7:00 p.m 
Copenhagen, Denmark..... 6:00 p.m 
Lisbon, Portugal........... 5:00 p.m 
‘Madrid, Spain............. 5:00 p.m 
Barcelona, Spain.......... 5:00 p.m 
Marseille, France.......... 5:00 p.m 
Bordeaux, France.......... 5:00 p.m 
VON AETANCE, .. ccine sacs ess 5:00 p.m 
Paris, France... i. .5.%000.5 5:00 pm 
Brussels, Belgium........, 5:00 p.m 
Amsterdam, Netherlands...| 5:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
Hamburg, Germany........ 6:00 p.m 
6:00 p.m 


165 30 w 
135 15 w 
157 50 w 
106 5w 
99 7w 
96 10w 
79 32.w 
82 23 w 
76 49 w 
66 10w 
74 15w 
67 2w 
58 15w 
55 15 w 
52 18 w 
79 56 w 
77 2w 
48 29w 
38 27 w 
43 l2w 
46 3lw 
68 22 w 
57 40 w 
56 10 w 
70 7w 
70 45w 
64 10 w 
58 22 w 
21 58w 
5 56w 
6 15w 
2 9w 
3 10w 
415w 
137 w 
1 30w 
2 15w 
3 Ow 
155 w 
0 5w 
2 35w 
4 5w 
23 38 e 
10 42e 
18 3e 
25 Oe 
12 34e 
9 9w 
3 42w 
2 9e 
5 20e 
0 3lw 
4 50e 
2 20e 
4 22e 
4 53e 
8 49e 
10 2e 
13 25e 
8 4le 


64 25n 
57 10n 
21 18n 
28 37n 
19 26n 
19 10n 
8 58n 
23 8n 
17 59n 
18 30n 
4 32n 
10 28n 
6 45n 
5 45n 
4 49n 
210s 
12 0s 
1 28s 
12 56s 
22 57 s 
23 31s 
16 27s 
25 15's 
34 53 s 
20 10s 
33 28 s 
31 28s 
34 35s 
64 4n 
54 37n 
53 20n 
57 Qn 
55 55n 
55 50n 
54 58n 
53 45n 
53 30n 
53 25n 
52 25n 
51 32n 
51 28n 
50 25n 
70 38n 
59 57n 
59 17n 
60 10n 
55 40n 
38 44n 
40 26n 
41 23n 
43 20n 
44 50n 
45 45n 
48 48n 
50 52n 
52 22n 
53 5n 
53 33n 
52 30n 
50 7n 


ude and Latitude of Foreign Cities—by Continents— 
and Time of Day Corresponding to 12:00 Noon, E.S.T. 


Munich, Germany......... 6:00 p.m 
Zurich, Switzerland....,.. 6:00 p.m 
Milan, Italy.............. 6:00 p.m 
Venice, Italy............. 6:00 p.m 
Rome; italy... ss. ate > «0s 6:00 p.m 
Naples, Italy............. 6:00 p.m 
Warsaw, Poland.......... 6:00 p.m 
Prague, Czechoslovakia....| 6:00 p.m 
Vienna, Austria........... 6:00 p.m 
Budapest, Hungary........] 6:00 p.m 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia...... 6:00 p.m 
Bucharest, Rumania....... 7:00 p.m 
Sofia, Bulgaria........... :00 p. 
Athens, Greece........... 700 p. 
Leningrad, U.S.S.R. :00 p. 
Moscow, U.S.S.R.. 5 ..| 7:00 p. 
Saratov, U.S.S.R.......... :00 p. 
Odessa, U.S.S.R........... 7:00 p.m 
Algiers, Algeria........... 5:00 p.m 
rips Liby aly. ccterrisecce 6:00 p.m 
Cairo; Egyptia..: cca rene 7:00 p.m 
Dakar, French West Africa.| 4:00 p.m 
Léopoidville, Belgian Congo} 6:00 p.m 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia..... 8:00 p.m 
Nairobi, Kenya........... 8:00 p.m 
Johannesburg, U. of S. Af..| 7:00 p.m 
Durban, U. of S. Af........ 7:00 p.m 
Capetown, U. of S Af......] 7:00 p.m 
Tananarive, Madagascar...} 8:00 p.m. 
Irkutsk, U.S.S.R.......... 0:00 a.m.* 
Vladivostok, U.S.S.R.......] 2:00 a.m.* 
Peiping, China............ 1:00 a.m.” 
Nanking, China........... 1:00 a.m.* 
Shanghai, China.......... 1:00 a.m.* 
Chungking, China......... 0:00 a.m.* 
Canton, China............ 1:00 a.m.* 
Manila, Philippines....... 1:00 a.m.* 
Bangkok, Thailand........ 0:00 a.m.* 


Singapore, British Malaya. .| 0:30 a.m.* 


Rangoon, Burma.......... {11:30 p.m 

Calcutta, India........... 10:30 p.m 

Bombay, India........... 10:30 p.m 

Mecca, Saudi Arabia...... 8:00 p.m. 
Ankara, Turkey........... 7:00 p.m 

CLS TORE SL Bapepemonpecn 2:00 a.m.* 
Nagoya, Japan............ 2:00 a.m.* 
Osaka, Japan............. 2:00 a.m.* 
Nagasaki, Japan.......... 2:00 a.m.* 
Darwin, Australia......... 2:30 a.m.* 
Brisbane, Australia....... 3:00 a.m.* 
Sydney, Australia......... 3:00 a.m.* 
Melbourne, Australia...... 3:00 a.m.* 
Adelaide, Australia........ 2:30 a.m.* 
Perth, Australia.......... 1:00 a.m.* 
Hobart, Tasmania......... 3:00 a.m.* 
Auckland, New Zealand. ..| 5:00 a.m.* 


Wellington, New Zealand. .| 5:00 a.m.* 
Jakarta, Java............. 1:00 a.m.* 
Makassar, Celebes........ 1:00 a.m.* 


Port Moresby, Papua Ter...} 3:00 a.m.* 


132 Oe 
116 256 
118 53e 
121 28° 
106 34¢ 
113 15e 
120 57 | 14; 
100 306 

103 55@ 
96 06@ 
88 24e 
72 48 8 
39 45¢ | 21 
32 55 
139 45¢ 
136 56 e 
135 306 
129 57¢ 
130 51e 
153 8e 
151 Oe 
144 580. 
138 36 e 
115 52e 
147 19 e 
174 45@ 
174 47e 
106 48 ¢ 
119 30@ 
147 8e 


; The World Calendar : 


FIRST QUARTER 


JANUARY FEBRUARY 
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THIRD QUARTER 


 yuLy AUGUST SEPTEMBER 
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FOURTH QUARTER 
OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER 
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p-Year World Holiday, W or June 31 (an extra day), follows June 30 in lea 
ear-End World Holiday, W or December 31 (365th day), follows December 3 


i 


years only, 
every year. 


RE RE 


Exposition 


srpetual World Calendar divides day of every quarter does not fall on 
to equal quarters of 9i days, or Sunday. Every year begins logically on 
weeks, or three months, or ap- accepted first day of the week, a Sun 
y one season. The first month January 1. This plan retains the custom- 
juarter contains 31 days. The ary arrangement of weekdays. bs 
) months have 30 days each, every The 364-day year is not complete how- 
aving twenty-six weekdays plus ever. The 365th day of the year, essentii 
ays. Every quarter with its monthly in keeping the calendar in step wi 
gement of 31-30-30 days begins on a seasons, is the logical Year-End 

» the first day of the week, and ends Holiday, dated W or December 31, that 
aturday, the seventh day of the follows Saturday, December 30, every y 
hich is easy for business, account- By giving the 365th day, the Year-E 

medectovs .bocause._the closing... World. Heliday, a name and da 


ss 


part of the year; it belongs to 
completes the calendar. 


‘Year World Holiday, dated W or June 31, 
and follows Saturday, June 30. By placing 
these two stabilizing days, the Leap-Year 
World Holiday in leap years at the end of 
the second quarter and the Year-End World 
Holiday every year at the end of the fourth 


The extra day in leap years is the Leap- 


_ Panama, Peru, Saudi Arabia, Spain, Syria, 


auarter. the calender fe teat years becomes” ; 
balanced, each half-year having 183 days, 
The calendar is thus a stable, bib eosicel . 
well-coordinated time system. 
Seventeen nations have already approved 
the World Calendar, including Afghani- 
stan, Brazil, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, — 
Estonia, Greece, Hungary, Mexico, Norway, 


Turkey and Uruguay. 


Perpetual Calendar 
1800—2000 A.D. 


Dey of the month 


a ee ee i a ee ee 
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1804 1805 

1810 1811 

absc 1816 

oe EXAMPLES 1821 1822 
: 1827 


0) Given Nov. 20, 1891, to find the day of | 1832 1833 
the week. Under Nov., opposite 20, isG. Inthe | 1838 1839 
1891 column, opposite G is Fri. ans. aie 1844 


ss (2) Given Fri., Oct. —, 1868, to find the pos- | 1855 nade 
sible days of the month. In the 1868 column, | 1860 1861 
opposite Fri. is G. Under Oct., G gives 2,9, 16, | 1866 1867. 
23, 30, ans., the Fridays of Oct., 1868. ~ ae iie 1872 


ro) Given Mon., — 5, 1811, to find the pos- |, 1883 Bone 
sible months. In°the 1811 column, opposite | 1888 | 1889 
Mon. is B. Opposite 5, B gives Aug., the only | 1894 1895 


-common-year month available, ans. 1900 1901 
1906 1907 

a) Given Sat., Feb. 29, —, to find the pos- | .... 1912 
sible years. Under Feb., leap-year, opposite 29, | 1917 1918 
‘is F. Opposite Sat. F gives leap-years 1812, 1840 | 1923 S80 
1868, 1896, etc., ans. 1928 1929 
5 ; : 1934 | 1935 
NOTE: In ‘eap-years, use the Jan. and |°.... 1940 


Feb. in italics, but do not use these for com- nee 1946 Ene 


ars. 
Ot 1966 | 1957 
1962 | 1963 
ne Aree 1968 
1973 | 1974 
1979 | .... 
1984 | 1985 


1990 }, 1991 


14 
21 
28 
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oer MERCURY 

ek Morning star, Jan. 1 to Feb. 21 
» Evening star, Feb. 21 to Apr. 5 
‘ Morning star, Apr. 5 to June 8 
a Evening star, June 8 to Aug. 12 

-- Morning star, Aug. 12 to Sept. 24 
Evening star, Sept. 24 to Nov. 30 
Morning star, Nov. 30 to Dec, 31 


VENUS 


Morning star, Jan. 1 to June 24 
a Evening star, June 24 to Dec. 31 


Mercury may be seen over the eastern 
horizon before sunrise for about 10 days 
before and after each western elongation, 
and similarly over the western horizon 
. after sunset before and after eastern 
elongations. The phenomena section gives 
y elongation times. At the Jan. elongation, 
— Mercury is in s. Ophiuchus; at the Mar, 
and May elongations, it is in Pisces, con- 
- siderably s.e. of the Great Square of Pega- 
_ sus; at the July and Aug. elongations, it 
is in Leo, w. of Regulus; at the Nov. elon- 
_ gation, it is at the Ophiuchus—Scorpius 
border, near Antares; at the Dec.. elonga- 
tion, it is in n.w. Scorpius, n.w. of An- 
tares. 


Venus does not have an elongation or - 


greatest brilliancy in 1952. In Jan., it goes 
from e. Libra to w. Sagittarius, passing n. 
of Antares; in Feb., it is in Sagittarius 
(n. of the dipper) and w. Capricornus; in 
Mar., it is in Capricornus and Aquarius; 
-in Apr., mostly in s. Pisces; in May, June, 
and July, close to the sun; in Aug., it goes 
from w. Leo to w. Virgo, passing close to 
Regulus; in Sept., {t crosses Virgo; in Oct., 
it is in Libra and n. Scorpius, going n. of 
Antares; in Nov., it is in s. Ophiuchus and 
Sagittarius, passing n. of the dipper; in 


‘ The Sun 


There are countless millions of far dis- 
tant, superheated, self-luminous gaseous 
bodies called stars and each one is in itself 
@ sun. Our Sun—the star around which 
“our whole solar system revolves—is at a 
mean distance of 93,003,000 miles from the 
Earth, has a diameter of 865,390 miles, a 
surface temperature of about 11,000° F. 
and an interior temperature estimated at 
millions of degrees. It has a surface area 

approximately 12,000 times that of the 
Earth and in volume or bulk it is about 
1,306,000 times the size of the Earth. It is, 
nevertheless, a star of only average size 
and temperature. 

The Sun rotates on its axis and, by 
observation of Sun-spots (great whirling 
storms in the Sun’s atmosphere) and 
Faculae (bright streaks or areas on the 
Sun’s surface), astronomers have discov- 


} 
a 


Morning and Evening Stars and Planets in 1952. 


sphere. Extending above this surface 


‘that the rotational speed varies from. 


MARS 


Morning star, Jan. 1 to Apr. 30 
Evening star, Apr. 30 to Dec. 31 


JUPITER 


Evening star, Jan. 1 to Apr. 17 
Morning star, Apr. 17 to Nov. 8 
Evening star, Nov. 8 to Dec. 31 


SATURN 


Morning star, Jan. 1 to Apr. 1 
Evening star, Apr. 1 to Oct. 11 
Morning star, Oct. 11 to Dec. 31° 


Dec., it is going from n. Sagittarius across — 
Capricornus. 
Mars’ positions are: in Jan., crossing 
Virgo; in Feb. and Mar., in w. Libra near 
Alpha Librae; Apr. to June, in w. Librag 
and e. Virgo; in July, in e. Virgo and w. 
Libra; in Aug., crossing Libra; in Sept. 
in Scorpius and Ophiuchus, crossing n. ©: 
Antares; in Oct., in s. Ophiuchus and w. 
Sagittarius, near the dipper; in Noyv., in 
Sagittarius and w. Capricornus; in Dec., it 
crosses Capricornus going into Aquarius, 
Mars retrogrades from Mar. 24 to June 
Jupiter is crossing s, Pisces, Jan. to Ap 
from Apr. to mid-May, it is close to 
sun; from mid-May to the end of year, 
is in s. Aries. It goes retrograde from Se 
9 to the end of year. 
Saturn is in Virgo, n.w. of Spica, Ja 
Sept, From Oct. to Dec., it is in Virgc 
passing n. of Spica in Nov. It retrograde 
from Jan. 25 to June 11. \ 
Uranus is in central Gemini, s.w. 
Castor and Pollux. Neptune is in s. V. 
roughly about 5° n. of Spica. Pluto | 
w. Leo, near Epsilon Leonis. Uranus can 
seen with opera glasses, Neptune with ¢ 
small telescope, and Pluto with a | e 
telescope. B 


Pk 


approximately 2424 days at its equator to 
approximately 34 days near its poles. Th =) 
Sun is just one star of the great Milky 
Way Galaxy that is rotating on its gal 
axis at a rate that gives the Sun a gal: 
traveling speed of 175 miles per se 
Furthermore, the Sun is moving towa ‘ 
point known as ‘‘the apex of the Sun’ 
way” in the constellation Hercules 
speed of about 12 miles per second, 


What we see when we look at the 
is the glowing surface called the 


Sun’s atmosphere consisting of two 
one extending outward for a few h 
miles from the Sun’s surface and 
the Reversing Layer for spectroscopl! i 
sons, the other an outer layer extendin 
several thousand miles and called | 
Chromosphere because of its reddish ‘col 
due mostly to cg 2 hydrogen, 


um and calcium, Solar “prominences” 
sionally burst out from this layer and 
extend hundreds of thousands of miles 
above the Sun’s surface. Beyond these 


Co iri) 


i iris 


Smee were neces 


parinae........ aes We nsisetons 
Alpha-one Cruci 
01 


Gcocety Orion reassess: 


Pe eee ress eeas 
Peder eenene 


lent times comets were supposed 
aens of sudden death, war, revolu- 
other dire events in human affairs 
lly nothing was known of their 
‘They still offer puzzling prob- 
modern astronomers and, with 
00 listed, new ones are being dis- 
id charted each year. In general, 
consist of a nucleus (sometimes 
surrounded by a head or “coma” 


to great height is the outermost observable 


The Brightest Stars 


Constellation 


ae nore i Feb. 16. 
Bireie —09 | 650 | Feb 1 
+0.1 4 | June 16 

0.1 23, | Aug 150 

0.2 42 | Jan. 24° 


Scorpius....... fan 
Piscis Austrinus,... 


aude 5525 +724 | 09 | 300 | Feb. 3 
Foci 4 33.0 +16 25 11 | 54 | Jan. 14 
vesteasl 43-226. —10 54 12 | 190 | May 28 
sweet 7423° 4289 | 12°] 31 | Mar, 3° em 
Sears 16 26.3 —26 19 12 | 170 | July 14 
ae 44 22 54.9 —29 53 13.| 27 ‘| Oct. 20: 
pe ses 20 39.7 +45 6 13 | 465 | Sept.16 
ere 10 5.7 +412 13 13 | 70 | Apt. 97m 
aaa 12 44.8 —59 25 15 | 465 | May 18 
pee: 10 43.1 —5925 | 1-7 | ... | Ap. 7) 
he 12 238 -6249 | .16 | 150 | May 13 _ 
yas 7314 +432 0 16 | 44 | Feb. 28 
care 12 28.4 —56 50 16.) 225) May 150 ee 
cag 6 56.7 —28 54 16 | 325 | Feb. 19 
one aes 12 51.8 +56 14 17 

i a 5224 + 6 18 17 

eae 17 30.2 —37 4 17 

ere 8215 —5921 |° 17 

ees. 2168 —312 | 2-9 


Sagittarius......... 
Ursa Major........ 
Canis Major....... 


Comets 


Greek word for hair because of | 


solar feature, the magnificent Corona of 
exceedingly slight density that provides an 
awesome spectacle for observers during t 
tal eclipses of the Sun. 


meridian 
9 p.m. 


Position, 1950 
R.A. Dec. 


i June 10 ~ 
0.3 545 Jan. 24 
0.5 10 Mar, 2 
0.6 70 Nov. 30 


June 7 
Sept. 3-4 
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its hazy appearance) from which extends 
the great tail that makes the passage < 
a comet through our skies such a strikin, 
spectacle, Comets come in varying size 
but the average diameter of the heads « 
a large number of observed comets is abo’ 
80,000 miles and the tail length 

stretch out to more than 100,000,000 mi 
The density of comets is so low, h 
that we can see the stars throug 


and there is more actual. material » 


5S The luminous tails of comets were be- 
lieved, for many centuries, to be merely 
clouds high in our atmosphere. Tycho 
‘Brahe, eccentric Danish astronomer, proved 
that the comet he observed in 1577 was a 


celestial object far beyond the limit of the* 


_ Earth’s atmosphere. But the great forward 
step in the study of comets came when 
Edmund Halley, who became England’s 
Astronomer Royal, carefully observed a 
comet in 1682, checked with previous ob- 
servations, calculated its orbit and pre- 
dicted its return to our skies in 1758 or 
1759. Halley died in 1742 but the comet, 
now named after him, reappeared on 
schedule and a search through ancient rec- 


ords indicated that it had been observed’ 


in repeated appearances as far back as 240 
B.c. Its last appearance was marked by its 
- perihelion passage in 1910 and its next 
~ visit to our skies will occur in 1986. Halley’s 
_ fulfilled prediction was the first definite 
proof that comets have regular orbits and 
_-time schedules or are, as the astronomers 
say, “periodic”, The known “periods” (time 
intervals between appearances) of comets 


vary from the 3.3 years of Encke’s Comet 


to thousands of years for wider travelers. 
No known great comets are scheduled for 
appearance in our sky this year. 

A curious thing about comets is that 
their tails always trail from the head in a 
direction away from the Sun, so that when 


The Polar 


It has been definitely established that 
Sun-spots are the direct cause of the great- 
est electrical show on Earth, a double 
feature, the Aurora Borealis (Northern 

Lights) and the Aurora Australis (South- 

ern Lights). Sun-spots are magnetic storms 

of vast dimensions on the surface of the 

Sun and they shoot out electrified particles 

into space. Those that come toward the 

Earth are drawn toward the Earth’s mag- 

netic poles and consequently these mag- 
metic poles are the radiating centers of 

those spectacular electromagnetic displays 
in the sky that we commonly call the 

“Northern Lights’ or the “Southern 

Lights”, depending upon whether we see 

them in the northern or southern hemi- 
sphere. The electrical particles from the 
Sun-spots strike the upper regions of our 
atmosphere where the component gases 
(nitrogen, oxygen and extremely minor 
amounts of argon, helium, neon, hydrogen 
and carbon dioxide) are very much rare- 

fied and cause them to vibrate and glow 
% in colors characteristic of the various ele- 
ents, just as a neon sign glows when an 
lectric charge is passed through it. The 


spots that cause auroral displays also. 
the magnetic: storms that interfere’ 


@ comet is moving away from the Sun, the 
tail stretches out in front of the head. A 
comet’s tail is so tenuous as to be almost~ 
a@ vacuum. The Earth passed through the ~ 
tail of Halley’s Comet in May, 1910, and on 
that occasion astronomers heard nothing, 
felt nothing and saw nothing to indicate 
that such passage had any observable effect 
on the Earth. 


Twenty Famous Comets — 


Year 
and no. Name of comet 
1744 De Chéseaux’s Comet............] ....- 


1806 Biela’s Cometsx. 5.2. .8oecp eee 
18111 
1812 Di Vico’s Comet. ..::... 5.0.0.0 0.00% 


1815 Olbers}Comet:.;;<.\. 22 «viscera 
1819 | Eneke's:Comet:./sc.c1 surcerasieciniese 
1819 Pons-Winnecke Comet........... 
1835 Il] | Halley’s Comet.................. 
1843 | Great Comet of 1843............. 
1844 11 | Great Comet of 1844............. 
1858 VI_| Donati’s Comet.................. 
1864 I! | Great Comet of 1864............. 
1871 UL eTuttle’s Cometarnsc.. wee eetie re 
1874 Ill | Coggia’s Comet................- 
1879 Brorsen’s Comet............ Stars 
1881 (| Tebbutt’s: Comet.:..% 5, ..tscern2 ts) eee 
1889 VI | Swift’s 2nd Comet............... 
1892 !11 | Holmes’ Comet................-. 


1923 d’Arrest's Comet..............-. 
1925 II 


Auroras 


devices such as compasses and various ¢ 
ation accessories. 
There is an almost infinite variety to 
auroral display. The lights may | 
across the sky in waves, in streamers 
folds like draped curtains. Or it may k 
stationary glow. Sometimes there is 1 
or no color in.these waves, sheets 
streamers of light. At other times the li 
may be rich in red or green or i 
shades. Rose color and lavender and 
and purple are common. Blue is rare 
has been seen. The “Northern Lights” ha’ 
been seen as far south as New Orleans a 
the Florida peninsula and the “South 
Lights” have been seen as far north 
New Zéaland and Australia, but the m 
mum occurrence of these auroral displa 
is along the borders of the Arctic and An 
arctic regions. Since these are atmosph e 
displays, our atmosphere must exte: 1 
the extreme height at which auroral lig 
are observed. Prof. Carl Stérmer of 
University of Oslo found this to be abot 
600 miles. He further found that n 
roral lights came closer to the a 
face than 60 or 60 miles. me 
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Information Please Almanac _ 


The Change of Seasons 


It is enough to state that the Earth is 
nearer to the Sun in January than it is 
in July to convince those who live in the 
northern hemisphere that there must be 
some other explanation than that for the 
seasonal changes on our globe. The reason 
for the change in seasons is that the axis 
of rotation of the Earth is tipped to the 
perpendicular of the plane of its orbit 
around the sun at an angle of approxi- 
mately 2314 degrees (more accurately, it 
varies in 1952 from 28° 26’ 49”.3 to 23° 26’ 
62”.2), and consequently there is a propor- 
tional shifting of the angle of the Sun’s 
rays falling on different portions of the 
Earth’s surface at different times of year. 


On or about June 21 the north end of 
the Earth’s axis is tipped to its limit 
toward the Sun. In the northern hemi- 
sphere this is our Summer Solstice. We 
then have our longest days and receive 
@ maximum of heat and light from the 
Sun whose perpendicular rays are falling 
on the Tropic of Cancer, 2314 degrees north 
of the Equator. Six months later, on or 
about Dec. 21, the Earth has reached a 
position in its orbit that finds the north 


end of its axis tipped at its maximum away 
from the Sun. This is our Winter Solstice. 
We then have our shortest days and receive 
@ minimum of heat and light from the 
Sun that is hovering over the Tropic of 
.Capricorn, 231% degrees south of the Equa- 
tor. Conditions are reversed in the southern 
hemisphere for obvious reasons. Their Win- 
ter is our Summer; their Summer our 
Winter. Twice a year, at the equinoxes in 
March and September, the Sun is on the 
Equator, the day is of equal length all 
over the world and each hemisphere re- 
ceives the same amount of light and heat 
from the rays of the Sun. 


_If the effect in the change of the angle 
of the Sun’s rays on the Earth’s surface 
were instantaneous, our coldest period 
would be at the Winter Solstice and our 
warmest period at the Summer Solstice, 
but due to the blanket of atmosphere 
around the Earth and the cumulative effect 
in the heating or cooling of the Earth’s 
surface, we have “the lag of the seasons” 
that brings our warmest and coldest pe- 
riods some five or six weeks after the Sun 
is “farthest north” or “farthest south”. 


Seasons for the Northern Hemisphere, 1952 
(Eastern Standard Time) 


qd hm 


21 
22 
21 


20 11 14 a.m. Sun enters sign of Aries; spring begins. 

6 13 a.m. Sun enters sign of Cancer; summer begins. 

9 24 p.m. Sun enters sign of Libra; autumn begins. 

4 44 p.m. Sun enters sign of Capricornus; winter begins. 


TT Up eee 


* Period of revolution around the earth. 
i This is the rotation at the equator. 


Rotation of Venus is uncertain but is probably a few weeks. 
The equatorial diameters of the earth, Jupiter, and Saturn are given; 


82,789 mi., Saturn 67,170 mi, 


Planet Table 
an ee i ee te 
, Mean Period Incli- 

distance of nation 
from Tevo- Eccen- | Incli- Period | of equa- | Surface 
sun in lution tricity | nation of tor to | gravity Mean | Max, 
millions | around of to rotation orbit (earth | Oblate- | velocity | stellar 
of miles | the sun orbit | ecliptic | Diameter | on axis plane =1) ness | in orbit | mag. 
Os pil miles mi./sec, 
ST os oy Sole doaeered belelten ene Aen bre 865,390 244.644 7.2 28 0 amie —26.7 
‘ihelel es AP (274.322)*| 0.05 Ce} 2,159.9 | 274,322 6.7 0.16 0 0.63 —12.6 
Mercury.. 36.00 | 874.969 0.21 tees} 3,008.5 | 88d 7 0.28 0 30 —12 
Venus..... 67.27 | 2249.701 0.01 3 24 7,575.4 | ?t ? 0.85 0 22 —44, 
Earth...... 93.00 | 3654.256 0.02 0 0 7,926,7§| 235 56™ 23.4 1.00°,,)°-1/297 | 18:5; & cee 
‘Mars,..... 141.71 1Y.881 0.09 Tot 4,215.6 | 242 37m 25.2 0.38 | 1/192 | 15 —2.8 
Jupiter..... 483.88 | 117.862 0.05 1 18} 88,6988 9h 50m} 3.1 2.6 1/15 8 --2.5 
Saturn..... 887.14 | 297.458 0.06 2 29) 75,060§ | 10h14™+ | 26.8 11 1/9.5 6 04 
Uranus....| 1783.98 | 84y.013 0.05 0 46} 30,878 10 34h 98 0.9 1/14 4 +57 
Neptune... .| 2795.45 | 164y.793 0.01 1 46} 27,700 15,8 29 1.1 1/40 3 +7.8 
Pluto...... 3675.27 | 248y.430 0.25 PaCS 3,600 ? 2 12 i a)'<3 +14 


polar diameters are; earth, 7900.0 mi., Jupiter — 


‘The Planet Mars hae two tiny satellites 
‘or moons, Jupiter has eleven, Saturn nine, 
‘Uranus five, and Neptune two. The Earth 
has one comparatively large satellite that 
is commonly called the Moon. It is a globe 
of approximately 2160 miles in diameter 
‘with a surface deeply pitted by great 
‘craters. It has no atmosphere that astron- 
-omers can detect and shines only by re- 
flected light of the Sun. Though it seems 
bright to us at “full moon”, it reflects only 
about 7 per cent of the light poured on it 
“by the Sun. 
— The path of the Moon on its travels 
around the Earth is elliptical, with the 
Earth at one focus of the ellipse. The dis- 
tance of the Moon from the Earth varies 
-from 221,463 miles (perigee) to 252,710 
miles (apogee), the average distance being 
238,860 miles. The really curious thing 
“about the Moon is that it revolves around 
the Earth in 27 days, 7 hours,’43 minutes, 
11.47 seconds and rotates on its azis in 
exactly the same time, which is why we 
-always see the same side of the Moon. Due 
to what are known as “librations in lati- 
-tude and longitude” and also a “diurnal 
libration”, we do see “around the edge of 


Eclipses in 1952 


(1) Partial eclipse of the moon, Feb. 10. 
In general this eclipse is visible in western 
_ Asia, the western Indian Ocean,, Africa, Eu- 


rope, the Arctic areas, the Atlantic Ocean, © 


North America (except the western and 
northwestern parts), and South America 
“(except the southern regions). The mag- 
nitude of the eclipse is very small, only 0.09 
of the moon’s diameter being eclipsed. 


Eastern standard time 


dad” -h (.m 
Moon enters penumbra Feb. 10 5 6 P.M. 
Moon enters umbra 7 3 
Mid-eclipse 7 39 
Moon leaves umbra 8 15 
Moon leaves penumbra 10 12 p.m. 


(2) Total eclipse of the sun, Feb. 25, 
visible in the eastern hemisphere. The path 
of the total phase begins in the Atlantic 
Ocean off the coast of Africa, near the 
equator, and enters the coast of Africa 
just north of Libreville, French Equatorial 
Africa, a little before 7 A.M., universal time 
G.C.T.). It goes northeast thru Bangui 
and Khartoum, and leaves the northeast 
oast just north of Port Sudan on the 
d Sea; it crosses the middle of the 
Arabian peninsula and continues north- 
into central Asia, where it ends at 
set. The maximum duration of the 


The Moon 


phase, 3™ 9145, is attained near Khar-- 


the Moon” at different times and in this — 
manner a total of 59 per cent of the Moon’s. 
surface has been observed, but the other 
41 per cent never has been seen by human ~~ 
eye. aes 

Although the Moon revolves around the. 
Earth in approximately 2714 days, it is, on . 
the average, a matter of 2914 days (29 days, = 
12 hours, 44 minutes, 2.78 seconds) from : 
one New Moon to the other because the 
Earth is moving around the Sun while the _ 
Moon is moving around the Earth and 
the “New Moon” depends upon the relative — 4 
positions of the three bodies. If the planes — 
of orbit of the Earth and the Moon coin- — 
cided, there would be an eclipse of the 
Moon at every “Full Moon” and an eclipse — 
of the Sun at every “New Moon”, but the ~ 
(approximately) 5-degree angle between Bs 
the planes of orbit of the Earth and the 
Moon causes the Moon on most of ‘its a 
revolutions to miss the Earth’s shadow and ~ 
the Moon’s shadow on most trips to miss — 
falling on the Earth. The tidal effects of 
the Moon are, of course, well known. The 
“Spring Tides” occur at “Full Moon” and 
“New Moon” and the “Neap Tides” at 
“First Quarter” and “Last Quarter”, 


toum, about 11:07 a.m., 30th-meridian-e: 
standard time. Partial phases are visi 
over Europe, most of Africa, and the west: 
ern half of Asia. ; oh 
(3) Partial eclipse of the moon, Aug. 
invisible in North America, but visible in 
general in Australia, Asia (except the 
northeastern area), the Indian Ocean, 
Africa, Europe (except the western region), is 
and the eastern Atlantic Ocean. Mi 
eclipse occurs at 11:47 P.M., 60th-meridi 4 
east standard time. At the maximum 
eclipse, a little over 0.5 of the moon’s di- 
ameter is eclipsed. A 
(4) Annular eclipse of the sun, Aug. 20, 
visible in South America. The path of the 
annular phase begins at sunrise in 
south Pacific Ocean off the coast of Sot 
America. It enters the coast at Callao, ne’ 
Lima (Peru) at 9:20 a.M., 75th- meridia 
standard time, and travels southeast ove 
Corocoro and Potosi (Bolivia), Corriente 
(Argentina), and Uruguaiana (Brazil), 
leaving the coast of South America at 
Rocha (Uruguay) at 12:00 noon, 
meridian time. The path goes east of S 
Georgia, and the South Sandwich Isl 
and ends at sunset in the south Atlan 
Ocean. The maximum duration of the 
nular phase is 6™ 415, occurring ne 
tosi. Partial phases are observable in 
of South America, the southern ee 
Mexico, and. the: West Indies, . pee 


PSL) Ree SS MSO h-9r eel, whe valerie? Si whe erery aise al alate pete de ie etal qsallalte sand Sie terete 
ofS BSG NS Tala Cs iiey elo pea uy let ipie SV. abeseete ts) nigel eae gal a: eo e/ aia) et Cielo) Oe he Lanemer cl ensiieensas 


er Ce ee a er er) 


bi © SOE Ook sae ee OM gn cata 23° 27’ 8”.26—0”.4684(t—1900) * 
Snide Ns cs Sea (oe oa oS oe CTE ar a le ar 3963.34 statute mi. 
Matera us Or the earth aoner ck ec... ee eee Sone nee 3949.99 statute mi. 
me eeCOLL AGIOS User) at re, wa. caus als cal este ee ile aad ee .. 3958.89 statute mi. 
SuavenesssOrethe earth eye... et a ee Bateatiae. 1_ 


latorial horizontal parallax of the moon .................04. srarecaystel gieterakaeiees 57 2”.7 
Banus gneanvvelocity in -Orbit. <. \.!4.2e!os 25.4 sim ite bw tse cs ocd cece eeeeee. 18.5 mi./sec, 
US) EPELS SOS 789728 aoe ea RR eae WR RIE ae eee ae se ecec cee ee 8009,2564 
AMR ORY cristae nlatsa tier c ss si y'a: « afslafsicsb Figies cas anoren sae eee eb cecccesses B009.2422 
EO ee ie a oo on en wera v3 bees chin wed Ae mpeahites eee Aa aera ae 274.3217 
HM THOM CI terecee ih ia soso vw ners wh dld AY oe ovis waka ees Ge ES Cn OAT. 294.5306 
DOSER eC RZ <n Sane 9 ae ea a a er a 23" 56™ 48.091 of mean-solar time — 
Reece oot i. tagr ea ntie SE aa ht ota eceaee 24> 3™ 56°.555 of sidereal time 


The Atmosphere ae, 
atmosphere of the Earth—the blan- Oslo measured the height of the atmos- — 
f air that surrounds our globe and is phere and found it to be more than 600 
ential to life—is of interest to astrono- miles, but about half of it by weight is be= — 
because of its effect on the light that low 18,000 feet. Although we may remark 
ma s to us from heavenly bodies, Air has blandly that something is ‘as light as air”, 

sht and volume. It refracts (bends or the Earth’s atmosphere in bulk is of such 

s the direction of) light rays that enormous weight that at sea level it exer 

t. Due to this refraction, we are a pressure of approximately 14.7 pounds 
see the Sun and the Moon before per square inch. At higher levels, of cours 
se and after they set. The “twin- the pressure is less. 


of the stars is caused by convection Chemically, the atmosphere is compose 

in the air that have a rapidly of nitrogen (approximately 78 per cent b 
g refractive effect on the light from volume), oxygen (approximately 21 per cent 
. Our twilight is produced by the py volume), and extremely minor amounts a 
n in the atmosphere of light from (about 1 per cent in all by volume) of — 
un when it is below the horizon. argon, neon, helium, hydrogen and carbon — 
, become visible when they are dioxide, There is also present in the air 
© incandescence by friction with 4 varying amount of water vapor, which is 
mosphere when, from outer space, jnown as humidity and is distressing 
when the percentage is high in warm — 


e into it at terrific speed. 
arl Stormer of the University of weather. 


ortant Meteor Showers Meteors and Meteorites 
Sain Radiant in Meteorites are meteors that have co 
af Meteor stream constellation down to Earth. Meteors are masses | 


: : mineral or metal or both that plunge in: - 
US vse tisncs ponies Bodtes the Earth’s atmosphere at great‘speed and — 
rete e eee eee eee Auriga become incandescent from the resultant 
| BOOUGS, ... 0... sees eee es Bodtes friction so that they are seen in the sky 
tae vele Sh ciacpis wie io iataya'e's Sole pate as “fireballs” (bolides) or “shooting stars”. 
Pena Peeaahe The “fireballs” are the larger, make a 
Pdastwitinecke meteors...) Drado greater flash across the sky and sometimes 
Alpha Cygnids............... Cygnus explode. Meteors come in all sizes but most 
Delta Ce a ie Aquarius of them verge on the microscopic and burn 
Lanes aE ae Cassiopeia. 4 Up Completely in the flash that makes the 
Pes Ae Tt Cygnus visible from 40 to 60 miles above 


Earth’s surface. Millions of them enter o 
atmosphere every twenty-four hours an 
probably not more than one or two ¢ 
Maen esa paseo ft Draco survive to strike the ground as met 


31 Léonids ie The largest meteorite ever four 
Chic A ala i aaa Gemini _ cated near Grootfontein, Southwe 
1. aaa iBeT MO IS Pes and its weight is estimated betwee 


inighito, weight 3614, tons) was found by 
imiral Peary, Arctic explorer, at Cape 
York, Greenland, and is now on exhibition 
/in the Hayden Planetarium, New York City. 
The largest meteorite found on United 
States soil is the Willamette (weight 15% 
tons), which fell near Portland, Oreg., and 
is now in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. 


- €raters produced by the fall of meteor- 
ites have been found in many countries. 
The first to be recognized and the largest 
-known is Meteor Crater in Arizona, a de- 
pression about 4,000 feet in diameter, about 
600 feet deep, and with exterior walls rising 
150 feet above the surrounding plain. Me- 


' Dr. Robert G. Aitken, Director Emeritus 
of the Lick Observatory,.called the Zeiss 
a Projector in planetarium use “the most re- 
-markable instrument that has ever been 
devised to exhibit impressively, and with 
the illusion of reality, the motions of the 
heavenly bodies and the phenomena that 
eeesult from these motions”. The first of 
these projectors was invented and devel- 
oped by Dr. Walter Bauersfeld at the Carl 
Zeiss plant at Jena, Germany, and the first 
planetarium in which it was put to use 
was in the Deutsches Museum in Munich, 
May, 1925. Between that time and the out- 
break of World War II, twenty-seven. other 
‘such Zeiss Projectors were constructed and 
shipped for use in planetaria spread 
around the world. Some smaller plane- 
taria, with other projectors, have been built 
and are in operation in various places in 
‘the United States and Canada. 


The Zeiss Projector planetaria in the 


Notable Telescopes of the World 
Refractor Telescopes 
Size in 


inches | Observatory Location 


140 Yerkes Williams Bay, Wis. 
a0. Lick: 34 Mt: Hamilton, Calif. 
“32.7. | Paris (Univ. of) Meudon, France 
31.5 | Astrophysical Potsdam, Germany 
= .80 Allegheny Pittsburgh, Pa. 
30 Bischoffsheim Nice, France 
30 Poulkova Leningrad, U.S.S.R. 


Reflector Telescopes 


Palomar Palomar Mt., Calif. 

Mt. Wilson Pasadena, Calif. 
McDonald Mt. Locke, Texas 

Dunlap Richmond Hill, Ont. 

Lord Ross (dismantled) | Parsonstown, Ireland 
Dominion Astrophysical | Victoria, B. C. 

Perkins Delaware, Ohio 
| Harvard Oak Ridge, Mass, 
Bloemfontein Bloemfontein, U. of S. Af. 
| Mt. Wilson Pasadena, Calif. 

C6rdoba Bosque Alegre, Argentina 


Projection Planetaria 


teor craters have been found near Odessa, — 
Texas; Haviland, Kansas; in the Arabian ~ 
Desert; in Central Australia and—a notable 
group of fifty or more—in the region of — 
the Stony Tunguska River in northern 
Siberia. 


Many meteors travel in swarms, believed — 
in some cases to be disintegrated comets, — 
The Perseid shower that occurs annually — 
Aug. 10-14 is thought by some astronomers 
to be all that remains of Tuttle’s Comet | 
and the Leonid shower, which reaches a 
maximum in mid-November every 33 years, 
similarly is suspected of being what is left 
of Tempel’s Comet. The Leonid shower ‘of 
1833 was the greatest meteor display of 
which astronomers have record. 


United States are, in the order in ue 
they were built: 


Adler Planetarium, 900 E. Achsah noni 

Drive, Chicago 5, Il. en 

Director, Wagner Schlesinger, 

Fels Planetarium, 20th St., Benjamin ie 

Franklin Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pa.) 
Director, I, M. Levitt. 

Griffith Planetarium, P.O. Box 9787, Los 

Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 

Director, Dinsmore Alter. x Ns 


Hayden Planetarium, 8ist St., Central Park 
West, New York 24, N. Yon i 
Chairman, Robert R. Coles. 


a: 

Buhl Planetarium, Federal and West Ob 
Sts., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. aa 

Director, Arthur L. Draper. A 


a 

Morehead Planetarium, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Manager: A. Jenzano. a 


y 
Ta 


¥ 


Astronomical Photography ry. 

ra a 

Since almost all astronomical research 

is now carried on by photographing ~ .e 

heavenly bodies, cameras and telesco S 

designed for this purpose are of the utmost ; 
importance. cA 


What many astronomers consider 
greatest advance in the making of as 
nomical instruments in the last fifty | 
was the production of the Schmidt Cam 
The details of construction and method 
operation of this camera were made 
in 1930 by Bernhard Schmidt of the 
burg Observatory at Bergedorf, Germ 
The Schmidt Camera takes photogra 
with large fields of vision and sharp ¢ 
nition at much greater speed than 
possible with earlier apparatus. BS] 
Cameras as fast as f/0.6 have been 
and those with a speed of f/1 are co 
These remarkable cameras have be 
stalled at ey observatories in 7 


s 
of u 


"ea 


384 Information Please Almanac - 
Symbols | Signs of the Zodiac 
© the sun 9 Jupiter —_ & occultation and average date of sun entering 


@ the moon b Saturn & opposition 
§ Mercury 6 Uranus @ new moon 
9 Venus y Neptune p first quarter 
@ the earth EB Pluto © full moon 
o Mars o& conjunction ¢ last quarter 


1. © Aries, the Ram, Mar. 21 7. = Libra, the Balance, Sept. 23 

2. 'o Taurus, the Bull, Apr. 20 8. M Scorpius, the Scorpion, Oct. 23 

3. 1 Gemini, the Twins, May 21 9. ># Sagittaritis, the Archer, Nov. 22 

4. © Cancer, the Crab, June 21 10. ¥3 Capricornus, the Goat, Dec. 22 

5. & Leo, the Lion, July 23 11. = Aquarius, the Water-bearer, Jan. 20 
6. ny Virgo, the Virgin, Aug. 23 12. Pisces, the Fishes, Feb. 19 


Phenomena, 1952 (Eastern Standard Time) 


‘ January July 
hm d ham 
2 12 —nooh ¢ oY, # 10’ north 2--— @, max. libration in long., w. limb wide 
2 4 28p.m. o& @& Spica, P 4°10’ north 2 9 —p.m. © at aphelion 
4 4 —p.m. @ at perihelion 3 10 —am. o& 2 6, 2 21’ north 
6 3 —a.m. § at greatest elongation w., 23°2/ 15 4 —p.m. - § at greatest elongation e., 26°40’ 
9 6 48am. o 92 Antares, 2 6°46’ north 15 11 19 p.m. o% 2% €, & 6°36’ south 
13 — — (eve.) % WY Spica, y 4°0’ north 26 3 15 a.m. ’s brightest moons all on w. side 
21 — —— _ Pb on meridian at 5 a.m., L.C.T. 27 3 15 a.m. ’s brightest moons all on e. side 
24 8 15 p.m. ’s brightest moons all on e. side 27 11 3pm. o& b °C, b 7°3' north 
February August 
1 — —— 4, max. libration in fong., w. limb exposed 8 7 32 p.m. .o 9 Regulus, 9 1°5’ north 
: 2 — — (eve) ¢ Y Spica, Y 4°1’ north : 2 45 am. ae ee ee all cathe 
— —-— PP on meridian at 4 a.m., L.C.T. ode ee) on meridian at 6 a.m., L.C.T. 
6 1 58am. € at max. declination, 4 9809/9” 10. 0 — a.m. Titan at e. elongation from b 
4 8 Op.m. 4's brightest moons all on e. side 23 2.45 a.m. 1's brightest moons all on w. side 
15 — —— on meridian at 5 a.m., L.C.T. 27—- —— q, max. libration in lat., n. limb exposed 
20 — —— _ bb on meridian at 3 a.m., L.C.T. 27 WL 35pm. o SG, & 3°16’ north 
“24 8 Op.m. ’s brightest moons all on w. side 23 11 —p.m. § at greatest elongation w., 18°11/ 
March dis September a 
2— —— = § , max. libration in lat, s. Ii 6 p.m. of © Regulus, § 0°52’ north 
Fiera fs : on Srerldinal at 4 bit ane ee 8 9 Slp.m. o A Cm 6°44’ south 
9 9 2p.m. € on ecliptic in descending node 10 — —— 2 on meridian at 4 am, LCT, 
1662 30am. 6 oC, #718" north 10 2 3lpm ow Antares, Kz 35’ north 
18 5 —p.m. 8 at greatest elongation east, 18°31’ 15 6 —p.m F 2b, 2 1°37’ south , 
i Se ee meridian at 1 a.m., L.C.T. 1662 —am. ’s brightest moons all one. side 
6 — —— sg 8, 3:00-3:27 p.m., P.S.T. for Vancouver 7; 4 te a Con ecliptic eee node 
26 5 50pm. o & C, 8 44’ south 2 am. o& @ Spica, 9 north 
October 
April ; ‘ é 
i 7 1 30 a.m. 4's brightest moons all on e. side 
: 10 6 p.m. dha eos Aa Cer. 8 4 5p.m. © at max. declination, + 27°32/41” 
ana ic 9 — —— 4 on meridian at 2 a.m., L.C.T. 
a as i a meridian at 2 a.m., L.C.T. 10 1 —p.m. at max. declination, —25°21/27” 
. = —— Vesta on meridian at 9 p.m., L.C.T. 12 1 30 a.m. 4's brightest moons all on w. side 
ie oy : 10 p.m. . 7 at max. declination, —27°55/50’ 16 3 53am. € on celestial equator ‘ 
— a.m. Titan e. elongation from b , a onEr 4 
f ‘21 6 3a.m. ¢ on celestial equator 2 (3 ae eee Amtares,. 9 3°25 agi 
_ 30 — —— = Bon meridian at 0 a.m., L.C.T. November 
3 M 5 — —— 4 on meridian at 0 a.m., L.C.T. 
B ay 7 0 24am. o& 8 G, 6 2°2' south 
1 — —— = bP on meridian at 10 p.m., L.C.T. 8 7 38am. o& 8 Antares, 8 1°52’ north 
B: 3 6 —a.m. § at greatest elongation w., 26°45’ 9 6 32am. o Pb Spica,-b 4°40’ north 
> 5 9 —am. o& 2 O, 2 19’ south 9 10 —p.m. § at greatest elongation e., 22°59’ 
— 6 8 48pm. o b C, b 6°46 north 17 9 —p.m. o& b Y, b 43’ north 
8 9 —am. co nearest @, distance 51,917,800 mi. 20 —' —— = # @ Sagittarii, 5:10-6:18 p.m., E.S.T. 
M1 = —— = on meridian at 11 p.m., L.C.T. 26 0 Oa.m. ’s brightest moons all on e. side 
_ 4 2 — a.m. Titan, w. elongation from b 
_ 30 — ——  b& on meridian at 8 p.m., L.C.T. December 
a ; 1 — —— 4 on meridian at 10 p.m., L.C.T. 
: June 5 — ~— @ 5 Cancri, 10:44-11:25 p.m, EST. 
1 8 10p.m. ¢ on celestial equator New Eng. 
5 — —— oon meridian at 9 p.m., L.C.T. 18 5 —p.m. 8 at greatest elongation w., 21°37’ a 
n §—"—-— tr Scorpii, 8:35-9:31 p.m., C.S.T., Tex. | 20 9 21pm oo €, & 2°12’ south a 
_ 14 10 —p.m. Titan, w. elongation from b 21 3 22am. o 8 Antares, 8 6°32’ north ~ v 
- 20 4 0 a.m. 4's brightest moons all on w. side 22 10 45 p.m. ’s brightest moons all on w. side “ 
. 4 5 —— ‘on meridian at 8 p.m., L.C.T. 23 10 45 p.m. 1's brightest moons all on e. side 


0 a.m. 's brightest moons all on e. side. 30 — —— 4 on meridian at 8 p.m., L.C.T. 


_ Since most persons who can read and write Be ee or frequently inant : 
‘in the indoor pastime of working crossword puzzles, this section is offered as a 
handy heip to solvers who may be stumped now and then for a two-letter wor 
meaning “three-toed sloth” or a three-letter word meaning “native of Min 
danao.” ee 

We have those two words here, and plenty more. We have the Greek, Roman, WEY 
Norse and Egyptian deities of myth and legend. And we have those “Greek 
letters” and “months of the Jewish year” so often needed to fill out little capa: * 

_in a crossword solution. 

“- The reader is warned that in mythology there are many confusing and even 

-~+confiicting accounts of the identities and adventures of the various gods, god. 

desses and lesser figures. There is also considerable variation in the spelling o 

names, places and things. For instance, you may spell it ICON, IKON or EIKON 

and ‘similar options are plentiful all along the crossword line. If the reader will 
keep further possible variations in mind, it may help at a critical point in 
some crossword puzzle. Good hunting! : 


* 


JOHN KIERAN, Editor ; 


First Aid to Crossword Puzzlers : - 


e cannot, of course, begin to list all the odd words you will meet with in your daily and Sunda; 
ord puzzles, for such words run into many thousands. But we have tried to include those wh 
uP ae oe auentiy, as well as many others which should be of help to you when you are una 
‘urther. 
so, we do not guarantee that the definitions in your puzzle will be exactly the same as ours 
we have checked every word with a standard dictionary and have followed its definition. __ 
In nearly every case, we have used as the key word the principal noun of the definition, rat! 
any adjective, adjective phrase, or noun used as an adjective. And, to simplify your scaechiagey 
rouped the words according to the number of spaces you have to fill.) 


Words of Two Letters 


Ambary, DA From the (French), DU Month: Jewish, AB we 

And (French, Latin), ET God: Babylonian, EA, ZU Mouth, OS oh 
Article (Arabic), AL Egyptian sun, KA Mulberry: Indian, AL. 
(French), LA, LE, UN Hindu unknown, KA * Native: Burmese, WA 
(Spanish), EL, LA, UN Semitic, EL Note: Of Scale, DO, Fy 


t the (French), AU Goddess: Babylonian, AT LA, RE, TI 
- (Spanish), AL Greek earth, GE Of (French, Latin, 
ehold, LO ; Gold (heraldry), OR DE 


“Be Hawaiian, OO Gulf: Arctic, OB Of the (French), DU 
Birthplace: Abraham’s, UR Heart (Egy. relig.) AB One (Scotch), AE d 
Bone, Os Indian: South American, Pagoda: Chinese, 
‘Buddha, FO ; f GE Plant: East Indian | 
eeteer ay Peacock, 10 King: Of Bashan, OG ria Sandy, eA oO 
Champagne, AY - ; ver: Russian, C 
Shaos, NU are AON ai Sloth: Three-toed 


‘ hiet: Burmese, BO Lava: Hawaiian, AA Soul (Egy. relig. 
Coin: Roman, AS i k. MU, NU, PI Sound: Hindu 1 
Letter: Greek, » NU, **) Suffix: Comparative 


Siamese, AT 
Concerning, RE : XI The. See Article 
Dialect: Chinese, WU Hebrew, HE, PE To the: French, AU 
Double (Egy. relig.), KA . Lily: Palm, TI Spanish, AL 
Drama: Japanese, NO Measure: Annamese, LY Tree: Buddhist sa 
Egg (comb. form), OO Chinese, HO, HU, KO, LI, Tribe: Assamese 
sker, OS MU, PU, TO, TU Type: Jumbled, P. 


ye (Scotch), EE ‘ Japanese, GO, JO, MO, RI, Weight: Annamese, 


tor: Amplification, MU SE, TO Chinese, LI 
fty (Greek), NU ~ ' Metric land, AR Danish, ES 
ish: 


Carplike, ID . Netherlands, EL Japanese, MO 
Portuguese, PE Roman, AS - 
Siamese, WA Whirlwind: Faeroe I: 
Swedish, AM Yes (German), JA © 
Type, EM, EN (Italian, Spani ‘okie 
:), AB Monk: Buddhist, BO (Russian), ae 
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_ Adherent, IST 


Again, BIS 

Age, ERA 

_ Antelope: African, GNU, 

Py KOB 

_ Apricot: Japanese, UME 
Article (German), DAS, 


DEM, DEN, DER, DES, 
DIE, EIN 
(French), LES, UNE 


(Spanish), LAS, LOS, 
UNA 
“Banana: Polynesian, FEI 
Barge, HOY 


Bass: African, IYO 
Beak, NEB, NIB 
eard: Grain, AWN 


Pinte IWA 
arson, aed TUE, TUI 


ter : In “Faerie 
leene,” UNA 
Af 


_ Bulgarian, pe Sew 
ES 


= 
t 


| Facts, ANA 


eae ANS, 


Poetic, EEN, 


Words of Three Letters 
Crab: Fiddler, UCA 
Crag: Rocky, TOR 
Cry: Crow, rook, raven, CAW 
Cup: Wine, AMA 
Cymbal: Oriental, TAL, ZEL 
Disease: Silkworm, UJI 
Division: Danish territorial, 
AMT 
Geologic, EON 
Doctrine, ISM 
Dowry, DOT 
Dry (French), SEC 
Dynasty: Chinese, CHI, 
HAN, SUI, WEI, YIN 
Eagle: Sea, ERN 
Earth (comb. form), GEO 
Egg: Louse, NIT 
Eggs: Fish, ROE 
Emmet, ANT 
Enzyme, ASE 
Equal (comb. form), ISO 
Extension: building, ELL 
Far (comb. form), TEL 
Farewell, AVE 
Fiber: Palm, TAL 
Finial, EPI 
Fish: Carplike, IDE 
Pikelike, GAR 
Flatfish, DAB 
Fleur-de-lis, LIS, LYS 
Food: Hawaiian, POI 
Formerly, NEE 
Friend (French), AMI 
Game: Card, LOO 
Garment: Camel-hair, ABA 
Gateway, DAR 
Gazelle: Tibetan, GOA 
Genus: Ducks, AIX 
Grasses, POA 
Grasses (maize), ZEA 
Herbs or shrubs, IVA. 
Lizards, UTA 
Rodents (incl. house 
mice), MUS 
Ruminants (incl. cattle), 
BOS 
Swine, SUS 
Gibbon: Malay, LAR 
God: Assyrian, SIN ‘ 
Babylonian, ABU, ANU, 
BEL, HEA, SIN, OT. 
Trish sea, LER 
Phrygian, MEN 
Polynesian, ORO 
Goddess: Babylonian, AYA 
- Etruscan, UNI 
Hindu, SRI, UMA, VAC 
Teutonic, RAN 
Governor: Algerian, DEY . 
Turkish, BEY 
Grampus, ORC 
Grape, UVA 
Grass: Meadow, POA 
Gypsy, ROM 
Hail, AVE 
Hare: Female, DOE 


Hew: Japanese, UDO 
Perennial, PIA 
Used for blue dye, WAD — 

Herd: Whales, GAM, POD 

Hero: Spanish, CID = 

High (music), ALT 

Honey (pharm.), MEL 

Humorist: American, ADE 

I (Latin), EGO 

I love (Latin), AMO 

Indian: Algonquian, 

SAC, 
Chimakuan, HOH 
Keresan, SIA 
Mayan, MAM 
Shoshonean, UTE 
Siouan, KAW, OTO ia 
South American, ITE, 

ONA, URO, URU, YAOu 
Tierra del Fuego, ONA 
Wakashan, AHT a 

Ingot, PIG 

Inlet: Narrow, RIA 

Island: Cyclades, IOS 4 
Dodecanese, COS, KOS: 
(French), ILE ¢ Saree 
River, AIT 

Jackdaw, DAW 

John (Gaelic), IAN 

Keelbill, ANI, ANO 

Kiln, OST ‘ 


FOX, 


King: British legendary, 


LUD 
Kobold, NIS 
Lace: To make, TAT : 
Lamprey, EEL : 
Language: Artificial, IDO <a 
Bantu, ILA 
Siamese, LAO, TAIT 
Leaf: Palm, OLA, OLE ° 
Leaving, ORT 
Left: Cause to turn, HAW 
Letter: Greek, CHI, ET 
PHI, PSI, RHO, TAU 
Hebrew, MEM, NUN, 8] 
TAV, VAU 
Lettuce, COS 
Life (comb. form), BIO 
Lily: Palm, TOI 
Lizard, EPT 
Louse: Young, NIT 
Love (Anglo-Irish), GRA 
Lute: Oriental, TAR ~~ - 
Macaw: Brazilian, ARA hs 
Marble, TAW ; 
Match: Shooting (Frene 
TIR 


Meadow, LEA : be, 
Measure: Abyssinian, TA 
Algerian, PIK — 
-Annamese, GON, — 
NGU, QUO, SAC 
TAT 
Arabian, DEN 


~ 


een, LAN, SAH 
_ Danish, FOD, MIL, POT 
_ Dominican Republic, ONA 
Dutch, old, AAM 
_ East Indian, KIT 
Egyptian, APT, HEN, PIK, 
ROB 
— Hlectric, MHO, OHM 
_— Energy, ERG 

English, PIN 

Estonian, TUN 


meerrench, POT 
_ German, AAM | 
- Greek, PIK 
_ Hebrew, CAB, HIN, KOR, 
2: LOG 


- Hungarian, AKO 
_ Icelandic, FET 
Indian, GAZ, GUZ, JOW, 
Z KOS 
Japanese, BOO, CHO, 
KEN, RIN, SHO, oun. 
TAN 
_ Malabar, ADY- 
Metric land, ARE 
_ Netherlands, KAN, KOP, 
=i MUD, VAT, ZAK 
- Norwegian, FOT,. POT 
_ Persian, GAZ, GUZ, MOU, 
i ZAR, ZER 
Polish, CAL 
-- Rangoon, DHA, LAN 
_ Roman, PES, URN 
~ Russian, FUT, LOF 
Scotch, COP 
Siamese, KEN, NIU, RAI, 
SAT, SEN, SOK, WAH, 
vs WOT 
Somaliland, TOP 
Spanish, PIE 


\ 


2 
“ 
a 
is 


Straits Settlements, PAU, 


TUN 
Swedish, “ALN, FOT, MIL, 
aM REF, TUM 


Swiss, POT 

Tunisian, SAA 

_ Turkish, OKA, OKE, PIK 

2 Wire, MIL 

_ Wiirtemberg, IMI 

o Yarn, LEA 7 

--Yugoslavian, OKA, RIF 

Milk. LAC 

-Milkfish, AWA 

Moccasin, PAC 

Money: Yap stone, FEI 

Money of Account: Anglo- 
__ Saxon, ORA, ORE 


is Monkey: Capuchin, SAT. 


Morsel, ORT 


- Mother: Peer Gynt’s, ASE 


Mountain: Asia Minor, IDA 

Mulberry: Indian, AAL, 
ACH, AWL 

Muttonbird: New Zealand, 
OIlI 

Nahoor, SNA = 


Native: Mindanao, ATA 
Neckpiece, BOA 
Newt, EFT 
No (Scotch), NAE 
Note: Guido’s highest, ELA 
Of scale, SOL 
Nursemaid: Oriental, 
IYA 
Ocher: Yellow, SIL 
One (Scotch), YIN 
Ornament: Pagoda, TEE 
Oven: Polynesian, UMU 
Ox: Tibetan, YAK 
Pagoda: Chinese, TAA 
Parrot: Hawk, HIA 
New Zealand, KEA 
Part: Footlike, PES 
Particle; Electrified, ION 
Pasha, DEY 
Pass: Mountain, COL 
Paste: Rice, AME 
Pea: Indian split, DAL 
Peasant: Philippine, TAO 
Penpoint, NEB, NIB 
Piece out, EKE 
Pigeon, NUN 
Pine: Textile screw, ARA 
Pistol (slang), GAT 
Pit: Baking, IMU 
Plant: Pepper, AVA 
Play: By Capek, RUR 
Poem: Old French, DIT 


AMA, 


‘Porgy: Japanese, TAI 


Priest: Biblical high, ELI 

Prince: Ethiopian, RAS 

Pseudonym: Dickens’, BOZ 

Queen: Fairy, MAB 

Quince: Bengal, BEL 

Record: Ship’s, LOG 

Refuse: Flax (Scotch), PAB, 
POB 

Resin, LAC 

Resort, SPA 

Revolver (slang), GAT 

Right: Cause to turn, GEE 

River: Scoteh or English, 
DEE (Spanish), RIO 

Swiss, AAR 


. Room: Harem, ODA 


Rootstock: Fern, ROI 

Rose (Persian), GUL 

Ruff: Female, REE 

Rule: Indian, RAJ 

Sailor, GOB, TAR 

Saint: Female (abbr.), STE 
Mohammedan, PIR 

Salt, SAL 

Sash: Japanese, OBI 


Scrap, ORT 


Seed: Poppy, MAW 


Small, PIP 
Self, EGO e 
Serpent: Vedic ley ABT f 
Sesame, TIL ~ i 
Sheep: Female, EWE 

Indian, SHA a 


Male, RAM Se 
Sheepfold (Scotch), RE ie 
Shelter, LEE ‘ 
Shield, ECU 


TIR , 
Shrew: European, ERD. 
Shrub: Evergreen, YEW x 
Silkworm, ERI ~ ‘ 
Snake, ASP, BOA 
Soak, RET a 
Son-in-law: Mohammed's 

ALI erase 
Sorrel: Wood, OCA 
Spade: Long, narrow, Loy 
Spirit: Malignant, KER ~ 

Spot: Playing-card, PIP 
Spread for drying, TED 
Spring: Mineral, SPA — 
Sprite: Water, NIX 
Statesman: Japanes 
Stern: Toward, AFT — 
Stomach: Bird’s, MAW 
Street (French), RUE Z 
Summer (French), ETE 
Sun, SOL 
Swamp, BOG, FEN 
Swan: Male, COB x 
Tea: Chinese, CHA — 


The. See Article 
Thing (law), RES © 
Title: Etruscan, LAR 
Monk’s, FRA | 
Portuguese, DOM 
Spanish, DON ~ 
Turkish, AGA, B 
Tool: Cutting, ADZ, 
Mining, GAD 
Piercing, AWL 
Tree: Candlenut, J 
Central American, 
East Indian, SAJ, 
Evergreen, YEW } 
Hawaiian, KOA [OU 
Indian, BEL, DA 
Linden, LIN 1 
New Zealand, A 
Philippine, DA 
TUL ou, 
Rubber, ULE 
South American, 
Tribe: New Zealand, 
Tumeric, RHA 
Twice, BIS nal 
Twin: Siamese, E 
Uncle (dialect), HAN 
Veil: Chalice, AER, . 
Vessel: Wine, AMA 


Cyprus, OKA, OKE> 
Danish, LOD, ORT, VOG 
East Indian, TJI - 
Egyptian, KAT, OKA, OKE 
English, for wool, TOD 
German, LOT 

Greek, MNA, OKA, OKE 


\ ea 
- Vetch: Bitter, ERS 
_ Victorfish, AKU 
_ Vine: New Zealand, AKA 
_ Philippine, Iyo 
 Wallaba, APA 
Wapiti, ELK 
_ Water (French), EAU 


a _ Waterfall, LIN Indian, SER 
_ Watering place: Prussian, Japanese, FUN, KIN, RIN, 
5 SHI 


_ Weave: Korean, KON 
Malacca, KIP 
Mongolian, LAN 
Netherlands, ONS 


Norwegian, LOD 


Designating plain, 
qI 


Weight: Annamese, CAN 
Bulgarian, OKA, OKE 
Burmese, MOO, VIS 


> 


Chinese, FEN, HAO, KIN, Polish, LUT 
BAU, TAN, YIN Rangoon, PAT 
et Roman, BES 


Words of Four Letters 
Buffalo: Indian wild, ARNA 
Bull. (Spanish), TORO 
Burden, ONUS 
Cabbage: Sliced, SLAW 
Caliph: Mohammedan, 

OMAR 
Canoe: Malay, PRAU, PROA 
Cap: Military, KEPI 
Cape, NESS 
Capital: Ancient Irish, 
TARA 
Case: Article, ETUI 


; porigthe: Borneo, DYAK 
‘ Aga ALOE 


| African, ASSE, 
ISA, GUIB, KOBA, 
NS _ KUDU, ORYX, POKU, 
U, TOPI, TORA 


PEBA, Cat: Wild, BALU, EYRA 
Chalcedony, SARD 
Mohammedan, Chamber: Indian ceremo- 
nial, KIVA 


Channel: Brain, ITER 

Cheese: Dutch, EDAM 

Chest: Sepuichral stone, 
CIST 

Chieftain: Arab, EMIR 
Church: Part of, APSE, 

NAVE 
(Scotch), KIRK 

Claim (law), LIEN 
Cluster: Flower, CYME 
Coin: Chinese, TAEL, YUAN 

German, MARK 
Indian, ANNA 
Iranian, RIAL 

Italian, LIRA 
Moroccan, OKIA . 
Siamese, BAHT 

South American, PESO 
Spanish, DURO, PESO 
Turkish, PARA 

Commune: Belgian, AATH 

Composition: Musical, 
OPUS 

Compound: Chemical, DIOL 

BOD) ; Constellation: Southern, 

1), NO PAVO 
: European, MERL Council: Russian, DUMA 
at-bottomed, DORY Counsel, REDE 
Covering: Seed, ARIL 
Cross: Egyptian, ANKH 
Cry: Bacchanalian, EVOE 
Cup (Scotch), TASS 


J Rusalan LOT. > 


. Farewell, VALE 


- Siamese, BAT, HAP, PA 
Swedish, ASS, ORT 
Turkish, OKA, OKE 
Yugoslavian, OKA, OKE — 

Whales: Herd, GAM, Begs : 

Wildebeest, GNU © 

Wing, ALA 

Witticism, MOT. 

Wolframite, CAL 

Worm: African, LOA 

Wreath: Hawaiian, LEI es 

Yale, ELI ar 

Yam: Hawaiian, HOI 

Yes (French), OUI : 

Young: Bring forth, EAN 

Z (letter), ZED 


Cupbearer, SAKI 
Dagger, DIRK 
Malay, KRIS 
Dam: River, WEIR 
Dash, ELAN : = 
Date: Roman, IDES eae 
Dawn: Pertaining to, EOAN — 
Dean: English, INGE 
Decay: In fruit, BLET 
Deer: Sambar, MAHA 
Disease: Skin, ACNE 
Disk: Solar, ATEN 
Dog: Hunting, ALAN 


Oe 


Mongol, YUAN 
Eagle: Biblical, GIER 
Sea, ERNE 4 
Egyptian: Christian, COPT 
Ear: Pertaining to, OTIC 
Entrance: Mine, ADIT 
Esau, EDOM 
Escutcheon: Voided, ORLE 
Eskers, OSAR | 
Evergreen: New Zealand, 
TAWA ‘ 
Fairy: Persian, PERI 
Family: Italian, ESTE 
Far (comb. form), TELE — 


Father (French), PERE 
Fennel: Philippine, ANIS | 
Fever: Malarial, AGUE 
Fiber: East Indian, JUTE 
Firn, NEVE : 
Fish: Carplike, DACE 
Hawaiian, ULUA 
Herringlike, SHAD — 
Mackerellike, CERO. 
Marine, HAKE ; 
Sea, LING, MERO: 
Spiny-finned, 
Food: Tropical, 


ame: Card, FARO, SKAT 
arlic: European wild, 
. MOLY 

Garment: Hindu, SARI | 
. Roman, TOGA 

Gazelle, CORA . 

Saem, JADE, ONYX, OPAL, 
ay RUBY 
Genus: Amphibians (incl. 
frogs), RANA 
. Amphibians (incl. tree 
toads), HYLA 
_ Antelopes, ORYX 

- Auks, ALCA, URIA 
_ Bees, APIS 
- Birds (American os- 
: triches), RHEA 
_ Birds (cranes), GRUS 
_ Birds (magpies), PICA 
_ Birds (peacocks), PAVO 
_ Cetaceans, INIA 
' Ducks (incl. mallards), 
4 ANAS 
Fishes (burbots), LOTA 
_ Fishes (incl. bowfins), 
3 o 


; CHEN 

Gulls, XEMA ‘ 

_ Herbs, ARUM, GEUM 

4 Insects (water scorpions), 
i) NEPA 

Lilies, ALOE 
Mammals (mankind), 

_ HOMO ? 
Orchids, DISA 


” 

Palms, NIPA 

Sea birds, SULA 

_ Sheep, OVIS : 

_ Shrubs, Eurasian, ULEX 

ee Shrubs (hollies), ILEX 

Shrubs (incl. Virginia 

= Willow), ITEA 

- Shrubs, tropical, EVEA 

Snakes (sand snakes), 
ERYX 

Swans, OLOR 

_ Trees, chocolate, COLA 

_ Trees (ebony family), 

fe,)|6MABA 

_ Trees (incl. maples), 

ACER 

‘Trees (Olives), OLEA 

ae es, tropical, EVEA 


Hawk: 


Owls, ASIO, BUBO, OTUS 


Hill: 


" Babylonian, ADAD, ADDU, 
IRRA, 


ENKI, ENZU, 
NABU, NEBO, UTUG 


Celtic, LLEU, LLEW 
Hindu, 


AGNI, 


RAMA, SIVA, VAYU 


Phrygian, ATYS 
Semitic, BAAL 
Teutonic, HLER 
Goddess: Babylonian, ERUA, 


GULA 


Hawaiian, PELE 
Hindu, DEVI, KALI, SHRI, 


VACH 


Gooseberry: Hawaiian, 


POHA 


Gourd, PEPO 
Grafted (heraldry), ENTE 
Grandfather (obsolete), 


AIEL 


Grandparents: Pertaining 


to, AVAL 


Grass: Hawaiian, HILO 
Gray (French), GRIS 
Green (heraldry), VERT 
Groom: Indian, SYCE 

Half (prefix), DEMI, HEMI, 


SEMI 


. Hamlet, DORP 
Hammer-head: Part of, 


PEEN 


Handle, ANSA 

Harp: Japanese, KOTO 
Hartebeest, ASSE, TORA 
Hautboy, CBOE 

Taken from nest 


(falconry), EYAS 


Hearing (law), OYER 
Heater: For liquids, ETNA 
Herb: Aromatic, ANET, 


DILL 
Fabulous, MOLY 
Perennial, GEUM, SEGO 
Pot, WORT 


Used for blue dye, WADE, 


WOAD 
Flat-topped, MESA 
Sand, DENE, DUNE 


Hoarfrost, RIME 
Hog: Immature female, 


GILT 


Holly, ILEX 
House: Cow, BYRE 


(Spanish), CASA 


Ice: Floating, FLOE 
Image, ICON, IKON 
Incarnation: Of Vishnu, 


RAMA 


Indian: Algonquian, CREE, 


SAUK 
Central American, MAYA 
Troquoian, ERIE 
Mexican, CORA 
Peruvian, CANA, INCA, 
MORO . 
Shoshonean, HOPI 
Siouan, OTOE 


CIVA, 
DEVA, DEWA, KAMA, 


Marmoset: South : 


Boutwestern: HOPI, 
_ PIMA, YUMA, ZUNI ~ 
Insect: Immature, PUPA © 
Instrument: Stringed, ! 
LUTE, LYRE — 
Ireland, EIRE, ERIN | 
Jacket: English, ETON © 
Jail (British), GAOL ; 

Jar, OLLA ae 
Judge: Mohammedan CADI. 
Juniper: European, CADE 

Kiln, OAST, OVEN as 
King: British iccenae ] 
LUDD, NUDD —— 
Kiss, BUSS Lee 
Knife: Philiopine, BOLO 
Koran: Section of, SURA 
Laborer: Spanish American 
PEON é 
Lake: Mountain, TARN ~ 
(Scotch), LOCH 
Lamp: Miner’s, DAVY 
Landing place: Indian, 
GHAT 3 
Language: Buddhist, PALI 
Japanese, AINU ; 

Latvian, LETT 


Legislature: Ukraini 
RADA 
Lemur, LORI 
Leopard, PARD : 
Let it stand, STET by rsh 
Letter: Greek, rege 
ZETA 
Hebrew, AYIN, . 
CAPH, KOPH,_ 


Papal, BULL 
Lily, ALOE ~ 
Literature: Hindu Se 

VEDA 
Lizard, GILA © 

Monitor, URAN 
Loquat, BIWA 
Magistrate: Genoese 

netian, DOGH 
Man (Latin), HOM! 
Mark: Omission, | 


ie) 


MICO 
Meadow: Fertile, 
Measure: Electric 

WAI aie 

Force, DYNE — 
Hebrew, OMER > 
Printing, ‘PICA ; 


Swiss land, IMMI 
Medley, OLIO 
Merganser, SMEW 
Milk (French), 
Molding, GULA — 

Curved, OGE! 
Mongoose: Cra/ 

URVA 


a. 4 
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Monk: ‘Tibetan, LAMA 
- Monkey: African, MONA, 
Sn WAAG 
_ Ceylonese, MAHA 
Cochin-China, DOUC 
South American, SAKI, 
erly 
_ Monkshood, ATIS 
Month: Jewish, ADAR, 
- ELUL, IYAR 
_ Mother (French), MERE 
- Mountain: Thessaly, OSSA 
Mouse: Meadow, VOLE 
b Afgtnclogy. Norse, EDDA 
ail (French), CLOU 
ative: Philippine, MORO 
lest: Of pheasants, NIDE 


J 
Per son | pee cainery, 


che 


Prong: Fork, TINE ~ 


Pseudonym: Lamb’s, ELIA 

Queen: Carthaginian, DIDO 
Hindu, RANI 

Rabbit, CONY - 

Race: Of Japan, AINU 

Rail: Ducklike, COOT 
North American, SORA 


' Redshank, CLEE 


Refuse: After pressing, 
MARC 
Regiment: Turkish, ALAI 
Reliquary, ARCA 
Resort: Italian, LIDO 
Ridges: Sandy, ASAR, OSAR 
River: German, ELBE, 
ODER 
Italian, ADDA 
Siberian, LENA 
Road:-Roman, ITER 
Rockfish: California, RENA 
Rodent: Mouselike, VOLE 
South American, PACA 


_ Rootstock, TARO 


Salamander, NEWT 

Salmon: Silver, COHO 
Young, PARR 

Same (Greek), HOMO 
(Latin), IDEM 

Sauce: Fish, ALEC 

School: English, ETON 

Seaweed, AGAR, ALGA, 

KELP 

Secular, LAIC 

Sediment, SILT 

Seed: Dill, ANET 
Of vetch, TARE 

Serf, ILOT 

Sesame, TEEL 

‘Settlement: Eskimo, ETAH 

Shark: Atlantic, GATA 
European, TOPE 5 

Sheep: Wild, UDAD 

Sheltered, ALEE 

Shield, EGIS 

Ship: Jason’s, ARGO 
Left side of, PORT 
Two-masted, BRIG 

Shrine: Buddhist, TOPE 

Shrub: New Zealand, TUTU 

Sign: Magic, RUNE 

Silkworm, ERIA 

Skin: Beaver, PLEW 

Skink: Egyptian, ADDA 

Slave, ESNE 

Sloth: Two-toed, UNAU 

Smooth, LENE 

Snow: Glacial, NEVE 

Soapstone, TALC 

Society: African secret, 

EGBO, PORO 

Son: Of Seth, ENOS' - 

Song (German), LIED 
Unaccompanied, GLEE 

Sound: Lung, RALE 

Sour, ACID ; 

Sow: Young, GILT 

Spike: Brad-shaped, BROB 


‘Spirit: Buddhist evil, ; 
Stake: Poker, ANTE 
Star: Temporary, NOVA — 
Starch: East Indian, SAGO 
Stone: Precious, OPAL 
Strap: Bridle, REIN es 
Strewn (heraldry), SEME — 
Sweetsop, ATES, ATTA 
Sword: Fencing, EPEE, FOIL 
Tambourine: African, TAAR 
Tapir: Brazilian, ANTA 
Tax, CESS 
Tea: South American, 
MATE 
Therefore (Latin), ERGO — 
Thing: Extraordinary, ° 
ONER 
Three (dice, cards, etc.), 
TREY 
Thrush: Hawaiian, OMe 
Tide, NEAP 
Tipster: Racing, TOUT. 
Tissue, TELA 
Title: Etruscan, LARS 
Hindu, BABU 
Indian, RAJA 
Mohammedan, EMIR, 
IMAM ; 
Persian, BABA 
Spanish, DONA a 
Turkish, AGHA, BABA By 
Toad: Largest known, AGUA | 
Tree, HYLA 
Tool: Cutting, ADZE 
Track: Deer, SLOT 
Tract: Sandy, DENE .. 
Tree: Apple, SORB a 
Central American, EBOE ; 
East Indian, TEAK 
Eucalyptus, YATE ~ 
Guiana and Trinidad, 
MORA 
Javanese, UPAS 
Linden, LIME, LINN, 
TEIL, TILL , 
Sandarac, ARAR 
Sassafras, AGUE 
Tamarisk salt, ATLE 
Tribe: Moro, SULU 
Trout, CHAR , 
Urchin: Street, ARAB 
Vessel: Arab, DHOW 
Vestment: Ecclesiastical, 
COPE 
Vetch, TARE ie 
Vine: East Indian, SOMA 
Violinist: Famous, AUER 
Vortex, EDDY 
Wampum, PEAG 
Wapiti, STAG 
Waste: Allowance for, T 


Ss 


a 


Water (Spanish), AGUA : 
Waterfall, LINN % 
Wavy (heraldry), ONDE, — 
UN : he ia 
Wax, cre me 
Chinese, PELA 


Wine, PORT 


an _done Sans): EUGE Winged, ALAR 


Abode of dead: Babylonian, ARALU 
E Aborigine: Borneo, DAYAK 
_Aftersong, EPODE 

Aloe, AGAVE 

“Animal: Footless, APODE 


Ant, EMMET 
Antelope: African, ADDAX, BEISA, 
§ CAAMA, ELAND, GUIBA, ORIBI, 


 TIANG 

_ Goat, GORAL, SEROW 

_ Indian, SASIN 

- Siberian, SAIGA 

Arch: Pointed, OGIVE 

_ Armadillo, APARA, POYOU, TATOU 


rs 
; 
et 


‘Artery: Trunk, AORTA — 


Secret, CABAL 

juthor: English, READE 

Automaton, GOLEM, ROBOT 

Award: Motion-picture, OSCAR 

Basket: Fishing, CREEL 

_ Beer: Russian, KVASS 

Bible: Mohammedan, KORAN 

| Bird: Asian, MINAH, MYNAH 

Indian, SHAMA 

_ Larklike, PIP 

oi " Loonlike, GREBE 

ag! Oscine, VIREO 

% South American, AGAMI 

- Swimming, GREBE 

Black: (French), NOIRE 

al (Heraldry), SABLE 
Blackbird: European, MERLE, OUSEL, 

f.) (OUZEL | = 

“Bie | Glacial, SERAC 


Blue (heraldry), AZURE 

Boat: Eskimo, BIDAR, UMIAK 
Bobwhite, COLIN, QUAIL 

Bone (comb. form), OSTEO 
Ser Leg, TIBIA. ~ 
_ Thigh, FEMUR 
room: Twig, BESOM 

Brother (French), FRERE 
_ Moses’, AARON 
Canoe: Eskimo, BIDAR, KAYAK 
Cape: Papal, FANON, ORALE | 
Caravansary, SERAT 
Jard: Old playing, TAROT 
Caterpillar: New Zealand, AWETO 
‘atkin, AMENT 

Javity: Stone, GEODE 
Cephalopod, SQUID 


nue White, HUSE, HUSO 
’ Whirlpool, EDDY 
Wife: Of Geraint, ENID 
Willow: Virginia, ITEA 


(Heraldry), AILE 
Words of Five Letters 


Wings, ALAE _ 
Withered, SERE — j 
Without (French), ‘SANS _ 
Wool: To comb, a 
Work, OPUS 
Wrong: Civil, TORT i 

' Young: Bring forth, YE 


Cigar, CLARO 
Coating: Seed, TESTA 
Cockatoo: Palm, ARARA 
Coin: Costa Rican, COLON 
Danish, KRONE 
Ecuadorian, SUCRE 
English, GROAT, PENCE 
French, FRANC 
German, KRONE, TALER 
Hungarian, PENGO 
Icelandic, KRONA 
Indian, RUPEE - 
Traqi, DINAR 
Norwegian, KRONE 
Polish, ZLOTY 
Russian, COPEC, KOPEK, RUBLE 
Swedish, KRONA ; 
Turkish, ASPER 
Yugoslav, DINAR 
Collar: Papal, FANON, ORALE 
Roman, RABAT 
Commune: Italian, TREIA 
Composition: Choral, MOTET ~ 
Compound: Chemical, ESTER 
Conceal (law), ELOIN ir fc 
Council: Ecclesiastical, SYNOD 2 
Court: Anglo-Saxon, GEMOT 
Inner, PATIO 
Crest: Mountain, ARETE Bs 
Crown: Papal, TIARA in hee 
Cuttlefish, SEPIA ee 
Date: Roman, NONES 2, tes 
Decree: Mohammedan, TRADE © 
Russian, UKASE ; 
Deposit: Loam, LOESS 
Desert: Gobi, SHAMO 
Devilfish, MANTA 
Disease: Cereals, ERGOT 
Disk, PATEN 2 
Dog: Australian wild, DINGO | 
Dormouse, LEROT > 
Drum, TABOR : 
Duck: Sea, EIDER j we 
Dynasty: Chinese, CHING, ie 
Earthquake, SEISM 
Eel, ELVER, MORAY 
‘Ermine: European, STOAT 
Ether: Crystalline, APIOL 
Fabric: Velvetlike, PANNE 
Fabulist, AESOP 
Family: Italian, CENCI 
Fiber: West Indian, SISAL 
Fig: Smyrna, ELEME, ‘ELEMI 
Figure: Of speech, TROPE 
Finch: European, SERIN 
Fish: American small, KILLY 
Flower: Garden, ASTER 7 
. Friend eames AMIGO 3 


Fruit: Tropical, MANGO ie 
Fungus: Rye, ERGOT 
Furze, GORSE 
Gateway, TORAN, TORII 
Gem, AGATE, BERYL, 
PEARL, TOPAZ 
Ree: Genus: Barnacles, LEPAS . 
_~ Bears, URSUS 

Birds (loons), GAVIA 
Birds (nuthatches), SITTA 
Cats, FELIS 

- Dogs, CANIS 
_ Fishes (chiros), ELOPS 
Fishes (perch), PERCA 

Geese, ANSER 
Grasses, STIPA 

_ Grasses (incl. oats), AVENA 
me _ Gulls, LARUS 
Be _ Hares, rabbits, LEPUS 
Ba. Hawks, BUTEO 

Ms, rbs, old world, INULA 
"Herbs, trailing or.climbing, APIOS 
rbs, tropical, TACCA, URENA 


7 
pe 


nsects (olive flies), DACUS 
ce, Biant, APHIS 


eons, GOURA 
ats (amaryllis family), AGAVE 


i Asiatic, SABIA 
is (heath), ERICA 
a (incl. raspberry), RUBUS 
s, tropical, IXORA, TREMA, 


(of elm family), TREMA, ULMUS 
tropical, IXORA, TREMA 


nian, DAGAN, SIRIS 
elic, DAGDA 
BHAGA, INDRA, SHIVA 


Tecuctin. HURON ater : 
Mexican, AZTEC, OPATA, OTOMI 
Muskhogean, CREEK 
Siouan, OSAGEH, TETON : 
Spanish American, ARARA, CARIB 
Taflorescenee: ~Racemose, AMENT 
Insect: Immature, LARVA 
Intrigue, CABAL. 
Iris: Yellow, SEDGE 
Juniper, GORSE 
Old Testament, RETEM 
Kidneys: Pertaining to, RENAL 
King: British legendary, LLUDD 
Kite: European, GLEDE 
Kobold, NISSE 
Land: Cultivated, ARADA 
Landholder (Scotch), LAIRD, THANE 
Language: Dravidian, TAMIL 
Lariat, LASSO, REATA 
Laughing, RIANT 
Lawgiver: Athenian, DRACO, SOLON 
Leaf: Calyx, SEPAL 
Fern, FROND 
Lemur, LORIS 
Letter: English, AITCH 


' 


Greek, ALPHA, DELTA, GAMMA, 
KAPPA, OMEGA, SIGMA, THETA 
Hebrew, ALEPH, CHETH, GIMEL, 


SADHE, ZAYIN 
Lichen, USNEA 
Lighthouse, PHARE 
Lizard: Old World, AGAMA 
Louse: Plant, APHID 
Macaw: Brazilian, ARARA 
Mahogany: Philippine, ALMON 
Mammal: Badgerlike, RATEL 

Civetlike, GENET 
Giraffelike, OKAPI 
Raccoonlike, COATI 
Man (French), HOMME 
Marble, AGATE 
Mark: Insertion, CARET 
Market place: Greek, AGORA 
Marsupial: Australian, KOALA 
Measure: Electric, FARAD, HENRY 
Energy, JOULE 
Metric, LITER, STERE 
Printing, AGATE 
Russian, VERST 
Mixture: Smelting, MATTE 
Mohicans: Last of, UNCAS 
Molding: Convex, OVOLO, TORUS 
Mole, TALPA 
Monkey: African, PATAS 
Capuchin, SAJOU 
Howling, ARABA, | 
Monkshood, ATEES 
Month: Jewish, NISAN, SIVAN, TEBET 
Museum (French), MUSEE 
Musketeer, ATHOS 
Native: Aleutian, ALEUT 
New Zealand, MAORI 
Neckpiece: Ecciesiastical, AMICE 
Nerve (comb. form), NEURO . 
Nest: Eagle’s or hawk’s, AERIE 
Insect’s, NIDUS 
Net: Fishing, SEINE 2 
Newsstand, KIOSK 


mmedan, AMEER. m 
one, GEODE | ; 


fiched’ irregularly, EROSE 
Nymph: Mohammedan, HOURI 
ficial: Roman, EDILE 
leoresin, ELEMI 
pening: Mouthlike, STOMA 
Oration: Funeral, ELOGE 
Ostiole, STOMA 
Page: Left-hand, VERSO 
_ Right-hand, RECTO 
Palm, ARECA, BETEL 
Park: Colorado, ESTES 
Perfume, ATTAR 
Philosopher: Greek, PLATO 
Pillar: Stone, STELA, STELE 
Pinnacle: Glacial, SERAC 
Plain, LLANO. 
Plant: Century, AGAVE 
~ Climbing, LIANA 
Dwarf, CUMIN 
mast Asian perennial, RAMIE 
Medicinal, SENNA 
4 ustard family, CRESS 
PI late: Communion, PATEN 
Poem: Lyric, EPODE 
oint: Lowest, NADIR 
oplar, ABELE, ALAMO, ASPEN 
Porridge: Spanish American, ATOLE 
Post: Stair, NEWEL 
Priest: Mohammedan, IMAUM 
srotozoan, AMEBA 
ueen: (French), REINE 


Red (heraldry), GULES 
Religion: Moslem, ISLAM 
Resin, ELEMI 
Revoke (law), ADEEM 
Rich man, MIDAS, NABOB 
Ridge: Sandy, ESKAR, ESKER 
River: French, LOIRE, SEINE 
Rockfish: California, REINA 
Rootstock: Fragrant, ORRIS 
Ruff: Female, REEVE 
Sack: Pack, KYACK 
Salt: Ethereal, ESTER 
Saltpeter, NITER, NITRE 
Salutation: Ea “ern, SALAM 
Sandpiper: Old World, TEREK 
Scented, OLENT 
School: Fish, SHOAL 
French public, LYCEE 
c~iptures: Mohammedan, KORAN 
Seaweeds, ALGAE 
d: Aromatic, ANISE ~* 
lio, HAREM, SERAI 
, HELOT 
heep: Wild, AUDAD 
eplike, OVINE 
eld, AEGIS 

Wooden, SABOT 
+: Pickled bamboo, ACHAR 
Billiard, CAROM, MASSE 
ist, cabs 


‘Shrub: ‘Durning bush, “‘WAHO 


“Subway: Parisian, METRO 


Ornamental evergreen, TOYON Bo eae 
Used in tanning, SUMAC ae 
Silk: Watered, MOIRE 
Sister (French), SOEUR 

(Latin), SOROR 
Six: Group of, HEXAD 
Skeleton: Marine, CORAL 
Slave, HELOT 


Soldier: French, POILU { # 
Indian, SEPOY pers : 

Sour, ACERB 

Spirit: Air, ARIEL 

Staff: Shepherd’s, CROOK 

Starwort, ASTER 

Steel (German), STAHL 

Stockade: Russian, ETAPE : 

Stop (nautical), AVAST s 

Storehouse, ETAPE ie 


Tapestry, ARRAS 
Tea: Paraguayan, YERBA 
Temple: Hawaiian, HEIAU oe 
Terminal: Positive, ANODE Ne 
Theater: Greek, ODEON, ODEUM ; 
Then (French), ALORS 
Thread: Surgical, SETON 
Thrush: Wilson’s, VEERY 
Title: Hindu, BABOO ; 
“Indian, RAJAH, SAHEB, SAHIB : 
Mohammedan, EMEER, IMAUM 4 
Tree: Buddhist sacred, PIPAL — 
East Indian cotton, SIMAL 
Hickory, PECAN Behe 
Light-wooded, BALSA 
Malayan, TERAP ge, 
Mediterranean, CAROB ; 
Mexican, ABETO 
Mexican pine, OCOTE 
New Zealand, MAIRE 
Philippine,, ALMON 
Rain, SAMAN ry 
South American, UMBRA 
Tamarack, LARCH 
Tamarisk salt, ATLEE 
West Indian, ACANA 
Trout, CHARR 
Troy, ILION, ILIUM 
Twin: Siamese, CHANG 
Vestment: Ecclesiastical, STOLE 
Violin: Famous, AMATI, STRAD - 
Volcano: Mud, SALSE > et 
Wampum, PEAGE > i 
War cry: Greek, ALALA as 
Wavy (heraldry), UNDEE 
Weight: Jewish, GERAH 
Wen, TALPA ; 
Wheat, SPELT re 
Wheel: Persian water, NORIA ’ 
Whitefish, CISCO dace 
Willow, OSIER oe 
Window: Bay, ORIEL mes 
Wine, MEDOC, RHINE, TINTA, 
Winged, ALATE 
Woman (French), FEMME 
Year: Excess of solar over lunar : 
Zoroastrian, PARSI ~ : 


Words of Six or More. Letters 


oe MAGUEY 

Alkaloid: Crystalline, ESERIN, ESERINE 
Alligator, CAYMAN 

Amphibole, EDENITE, URALITE 

_ Ant: White, TERMITE 

a Antelope: African, 
_ GEMSBOK, IMPALA, KOODOO 
_ European, CHAMOIS 

S Indian, NILGAI, 
~NILGHAU 
Ape: Asian or East Indian, GIBBON 
4 Appendage: Leaf, STIPEL, STIPULE 
_ Armadillo, PELUDO, TATOUAY 

h Arrowroot, ARARAO 

‘Ascetic: Jewish, ESSENE 

ss: Asian wild, ONAGER 

vatar: Of Vishnu, KRISHNA 
Babylonian, ELAMITE 

_ Badge: Shoulder, EPAULET 
ae ALOPECIA 


ansary, IMARET 
Asian or African, CHEETAH 


bite: Jewish, ESSENE 
iece: Table, EPERGNE 

in, DOLPHIN, PORPOISE 

Pee REDA, ESSEDE 


ese, PIASTER 
ands, GUILDER 
zig BALBOA 


vals ‘Last holy, VIATICUM 
ee ELOIGN 


DIKDIK, DUIKER, 


NILGAU, NILGHAI, 


Court: Anglo-Saxon, GEMOTE 
Cow: Sea, DUGONG, MANATEE 
Cylindrical, TERETE : 
Dagger, STILETTO ( 

Malay, CREESE, KREESE ; 
Date: Roman, CALENDS, KALENDS 
Deer, CARIBOU, WAPITI 
Disease: Plant, ERINOSE 
Doorkeeper, OSTIARY 
Dragonflies: Order of, ODANATA 
Drink: Of gods, NECTAR 
Drum: TABOUR 

Moorish, ATABAL, ATTABAL 
Duck; Fish-eating, MERGANSER 

Sea, SCOTER 
Dynasty: Chinese, MANCHU 
Eel, CONGER 
Edit, REDACT . 
Envelope: Flower, PERIANTH 
Eskimo, AMERIND 
Ether: Crystalline, APIOLE 
Excuse (law), ESSOIN eRe 
Eyespots, OCELLI - Ig 
Fabric, ESTAMENE, ESTAMIN, ETAMINE. 
Falcon: European, KESTREL A 
Figure: Used as column, CARYATID, 

TELAMON ‘ Sa 
Fine: For punishment, AMERCE aay 
Fish: Asian fresh-water, GOURAMI 

Pikelike, BARRACUDA isa 
Five: Group of, PENTAD 
Fly: African, TSETSE 
Foot: Metric, ANAPEST, IAMBUS: 
Foxlike, VULPINE 
Frying pan, SPIDER 
Fur, KARAKUL 
Galley: Greek or Roman, BIREME, 

TRIREME 
Game: Card, ECARTE 
Garment: Greek, CHLAMYS 
Gateway, GOPURA, TORANA + 
Genus: Birds (ravens, oor CORVUS 

Eels, CONGER 

Fishes, ANABAS 

Foxes, VULPES 

Herbs, ANEMONE 

Insects, CICADA 

Lemurs, GALAGO 

Mints (incl. catnip), NEPETA or 

Mollusks, ANOMIA, ASTARTE, TEREDO 

Mollusks (incl. oysters), OSTREA > 

Monkeys (spider monkeys), ATELES — 

Thrushes (incl. robins), TURDUS a 

Trees (of elm family), CELTIS | 

Trees (incl. dogwood), CORNUS 

Trees, tropical American, SAPOTA 4 

Wrens, NANNUS ‘ 
Gibbon, SIAMANG, WOUWOU 
Gland: Salivary, RACEMOSE 
Goat: Bezoar, PASANG 
Goatlike, CAPRINE nes 
God: Assyrian, ASHSHUR, ASSHUR 

Babylonian, BABBAR, MARDUK, 

DACH, NANNAR, NERGAL, SHAM 

Hindu, BRAHMA, KRISHNA, 

Tahitian, TAAROA, : 
Goddess: Babylonian, ISHTA 


aera, 


yovernor : Persian, SATRAP. 
I ndson | (Scotch), NEPOTE 


f tae: ENNEAD 
Of seven, HEPTAD 
dare: In first year, LEVERET 
Jarpsichord, SPINET : 
derb: Alpine, EDELWEISS 
_ Chinese, GINSENG 
Pecan African, FREESIA 
Hermit, EREMITE 
Hero: Legendary, PALADIN 
Heron, BITTERN 
Horselike, EQUINE 
found: Short-legged, BEAGLE 
Touse (French), MAISON 
(diot, CRETIN 
Implement: Stone, NEOLITH 
Incarnation: Hindu, AVATAR 
dian: Iroqucian, SENECA 
Southwestern, APACHE 
mn: Turkish, IMARET 
hsects: Order of, DIPTERA 
mstrument: Japanese banjolike, SAMISEN 
Musical, CLAVIER, SPINET 
nterstice, AREOLA 
ronwood, COLIMA 
Juniper: Old Testament, RAETAM 
<ettledrum, ATABAL 
pe: Fairy, OBERON : 
Eecay, PATELLA 
fe, MACHETE 
wangur: Sumatran, SIMPAI 
egislature: Spanish, CORTES 
vemur: African, GALAGO 
“Madagascar, AYEAYE 
etter: Greek, EPSILON, LAMBDA, OMI- 
- CRON, UPSILON 
Hebrew: DALETH, LAMEDH, SAMEKH 
sighthouse, PHAROS 
sizard, IGUANA 
lama, ALPACA 
,ockjaw, TETANUS 
,ocust, CICADA, CICALA 
Macaw: Brazilian, MARACAN 
Maid: Of Astolat, ELAINE 
amma : Madagascar, TENDRAC, 
_ TENREC ; 
fan (Spanish), HOMBRE 
fMarmoset: South American, TAMARIN 
Aarsupial, BANDICOOT, WOMBAT 
Massacre, POGROM 
flayor : Spanish, ALCALDE 
leasure: Electric, AMPERE, COULOMB, 
KILOWATT 
icine: Quack, NOSTRUM 
ember: Religious order, CENOBITE 
lasses, TREACLE 
cnkey: African, GRIVET, NISNAS 


_ Staff: Bishop’s, CROSTER. CRCOZIEE 


(Comb. form), THERATO 
Cretan, MINOTAUR 
Month: Jewish, HESHVAN, KISLEV, SHE. 

BAT, TAMMUZ, TISHRI, VEADAR 
Mountain: Asia Minor, ARARAT_ 
Mulct, AMERCE 
Musketeer, ARAMIS, PORTHOS 
Nearsighted, MYOPIC 
Net, TRAMMEL 
New York City, GOTHAM 
Nine: Group of, ENNEAD 
Nobleman: Spanish, GRANDEE 
Official: Roman, AEDILE 
Onyx: Mexican, TECALI 
Order: Dragonflies, ODANATA 

Insects, DIPTERA 
Organ: Plant, PISTIL 
Ornament: Shoulder, EPAULET PSS | 
Overcoat: Military, CAPOTE ie 
Ox: Wild, BANTENG i 
Oxidation: Bronze or copper, PATINA 
Paralysis: Incomplete, PARESIS hee 
Pear: Alligator, AVOCADO Bi 
Persimmon: Mexican, CHAPOTE 
Pipe: Peace, CALUMET mit 
Plaid (Scotch), TARTAN = 
Plain, PAMPAS, STEPPE, TUNDRA _— 
Plant: Buttercup family, ANEMONE ~— 

Century, MAGUEY A 

On rocks, LICHEN 
Plowing: Fit for, ARABLE 
Poem: Heroic, EPOPEE 

Six-lined, SESTET he 1a 
Point: Highest, ZENITH : 
Potion: Love, PHILTER, PHILTRE a 
Protozoan, AMOEBA iy 
Punish, AMERCE 
Purple (heraldry), PURPURE 
Queen: Fairy, TITANIA 
Race: Skiing, SLALOM 
Rat: Indian or Ceylonese, BANDICOOT 
Retort, RIPOST, RIPOSTE t 
Ring: Harness, TERRET «i 

Little, ANNULET ; a 
Rodent: Jumping, JERBOA 

Spanish American, AGOUTI, AGO 
Sailor: East Indian, LASCAR : 
Salmon: Young, GRILSE 
Salutation: Eastern, SALAAM 
Sandpiper, PLOVER 1 = 
Sandy, ARENOSE 7 
Sapodilla, SAPOTA, SAPOTE 
Saw: Surgical, TREPAN 
Seven: Group of, HEPTAD : 
Sexes: Common to both, EPICENE 2 
Shawl: Mexican, SERAPE , ; 
Sheathing: Flower, SPATHE 
Sheep: Wild, AOUDAD, ARGALI 
Shipworm, TEREDO 
Shoes: Mercury’s winged, TALARIA 
Shortening: Syllable, SYSTOLE > 
Shrub, SPIRAEA : 
Sickle-shaped, FALCATE 
Silver (heraldry), ARGENT 
Snake, ANACONDA 
Speech: Loss of, APHASIA 
Spiral, HELICAL 
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Stalk: Plant, PETIOLE va 
State: Swiss, CANTON | 
- Studio, ATELIER ; 
Swan: Young, CYGNET 
Swimming, NATANT 
_ Sword-shaped, ENSATE 
_ Terminal: Negative, CATHODE 
_ Third (music), TIERCE 
a Thrust: Fencing, RIPOST, RIPOSTE 
_ ‘Tile; Pertaining to, TEGULAR 
_ Tomb: Empty, CENOTAPH 
_ Tooth (comb. form), ODONTO 
Tower: Mohammedan, MINARET 
Fy Tree: African timber, BAOBAB 
Black gum, TUPELO 
Bi! East Indian, MARGOSA 
_ Locust, ACACIA 
_ Malayan, SINTOC 
Marmalade, SAPOTE 
Urn: Tea, SAMOVAR 
hicle, LANDAU, TROIKA 


often in crossword puzzles.) 

RON: First high priest of Jews; son 
mram; brother of Miriam and Moses; 
r of Abihu, Eleazer, Ithamar, and 
b. 

BEL: Son of Adam; slain by Cain. 


NER: Commander of army of Saul 
hbosheth; slain by Joab. 
‘ RAHAM (or ABRAM): Patriarch; 


es f f Sarah; father of Isaac and Ish- 


ted Beat at David; slain by Joab. 
HISH: King of Gath; gave refuge to 


3A (or ACHSAH) : 
ife of Othniel. 
Wife of Lamech. 
f First man; husband of Eve; 
ther of Cain, Abel, and Seth. 
ADONIJAH: Son of David and Haggith. 
AGA\ King of Amalek; spared by Saul; 
Samuel. 
UERUS: King of Persia; husband 
ashti and, later, Esther; sometimes 
3 tified with Xerxes the Great. 


Daughter of 


ee 


\ Son of David and Ahinoam; 
ravished Tamar; slain by Absalom. 

f MR. i: Husband of Jochebed; father 
iriam and Moses. 
; Wife of Joseph, 
Son of Jacob and Zilpah. 

\ M: Prophet; rebuked by his 
ey for cursing God. 


- 


Old-Testament Names 


do not pretend that this list is all-inclusive. We include only those names which in our: opinion one meet ts 


her of the Jews; son of Terah; hus- 


H: Prophet; foretold accession of 


Wvenhose: PROLIX 
Viceroy: Egyptian, KHEDIVE 
Vulture: American, CONDOR 


Warehouse (French), ENTREPOT 
Whale: White, BELUGA 
Whirlpool, VORTEX ages 
Will: Addition to, CODICIL 159 4 
Having left, TESTATE : 
Wind, CHINOOK, MONSOON, SIMOOM, 
SIMOON, SIROCCO . ie: 
Window: In roof, DORMER i 


Wine, BARBERA, BURGUNDY, CABER- 3 
NET, CHABLIS, CHIANTI, CLARET, 
MUSCATEL, RIESLING, SAUTER: 
SHERRY, ZINFANDEL . 

Wolfish, LUPINE : 

Woman: Boisterous, TERMAGANT 

Woolly, LANATE 

Workshop, ATELIER 


Zoroastrian, PARSEE 


BARAK: Jewish captain; associated witl hb 
Deborah. : 

BARUCH: Secretary to Jeremiah. 

BATHSHEBA: Wife of Uriah; later, 
of David. 

BELSHAZZAR: Crown prince of Baby: 
lon. 

BENAIAH: Warrior of David; proclaime: 
Solomon King. 

BEN-HADAD: Name of several kings 
Damascus. 

BENJAMIN: Son of Jacob and Rachel 
pa Chief architect of ta 
nacle. : 

BILDAD: Cormiarter of Job. 
BILBAH: Servant of Rachel; mistress « O 
Jacob. 
BOAZ: Husband of Ruth; 
Obed. 5 
__ CAIN: Son of Adam and Eve; slayer of 
Abel; father of Enoch. 
CAINAN: Son of Enos, 
CALEB: Spy sent out by Moses to visit 
Canaan; father of Achsa. 
CANAAN: Son of Ham. 
CHILION: Son of Elimelech; hushene 
Orpah, ee. 
CUSH: Son of Ham; father of Nines r 
DAN: Son of Jacob and Bilhah. we 
DANIEL: Prophet; saved from lions | 
God. 
DEBORAH: Hebrew prophetess; hi 
Israelites conquer Canaanites. — 2 
DELILAH: Mistress and betrayer of 
Samson. ; 
ELAM: Son of Shem. 
ELEAZAR: Son of Aaron; succeeded 
as high priest. aa 
ELI: High priest and judge; tes her 
Samuel; father of Hophni and Phineha 
ELIAKIM: Chief minister of | a 
ELIEZER: Servant of Abr 
ELINU: Comforter of Job. 


father | 


Chilion and. Mahton. . 
_ ELIPHAZ: Comforter of Job. 

ELISHA (or ELISEUS) : Prophet; succes- 
or of Elijah: — 

ELKANAH: Husband of Hannah; father 


_ ENOCH: Son of Cain. 
ENOCH: Father of Methuselah. 
* ENOS: Son of Seth; father of Cainan. 
_ EPHRAIM: Son of Joseph. 
~ ESAU: Son of Isaac and Rebecca; sold 
-hiis birthright to his brother Jacob. 
_ ESTHER: Jewish wife of Ahasuerus; 
saved Jews from Haman’s plotting. 
_ EVE: First woman; created from rib of 
_ Adam. 
| EZRA (or ESDRAS): 


Hebrew scribe and 


Ai Son of Jacob and Zilpah. 
- GEHAZI: Servant of Elisha. 
_.- GIDEON: Israelite hero; 
ee ttes: 
— GOLIATH: Philistine giant; 
David. 
a HAGAR: Handmaid of Sarah; concubine 
of Abraham; mother of Ishmael. 
_ HAGGITH: Mother of Adonijah. 
: HAM: Son of Noah; father of Cush, Miz- 
_raim, Phut, and Canaan. 
4 HAMAN: Chief minister of Ahasuerus; 
hanged on gallows prepared for Mordecai. 
: HANNAH: Wife of Elkanah; mother of 
Samuel. 
_ HANUN: King of Ammonites. 
_ HARAN: Brother of Abraham; aes of 
=Eot.« 
_ HAZAEL: King of Damascus. 
“es HEPHZI-BAH: Wife of Hezekiah; mother 
of Mannaseh. 
_ HIRAM: King of Tyre. 
HOLOFERNES: General of Nebuchad: 
- nezzar; slain by Judith. 
_ HOPHNI: Son of Eli. 
__ ISAAC: Hebrew patriarch; son of Abra- 
ham and Sarah; half brother of Ishmael; 
husband of Rebecca; father of Esau and 
Jacob. 
ISHMAEL: Son of Abraham and Hagar; 
“half brother of Isaac. 
ISSACHAR: Son of Jacob and Leah. 
ITHAMAR: Son of Aaron. 
_ JABAL: Son of Lamech and Adah. 
JABIN: King of Hazor. 
JACOB: Hebrew patriarch, founder of 
Israel; son of Isaac and Rebecca; husband 
of Leah and Rachel; father of Asher, Ben- 
jamin, Dan, Gad, Issachar, Joseph, Judah, 
Levi, peeehtall, Reuben, Simeon, and Zeb- 


slain by 


defeated Mid- — 


JEHOSHABEATH (or JEHOSHEBA) 
Daughter of Jehoram of Judah; wife of 
Jeholada. 
JEPHTHAH: Judge in Israel; sacrificed | 
his only daughter because of vow. —_ 
JESSE: Son of Obed; father of David. 
JETHRO: Midianite priest; father o 
Zipporah. a 
JEZEBEL: Phoenician princess; wife of 
Ahab; mother of Ahaziah, Athaliah, and 
Jehoram. 
JOAB: 
David; 
Amasa. ; 
JOB: Patriarch; underwent many afflic 
tions; comforted by Bildad, BL, Elphars 
and Zophar. ss 
JOCHEBED: Wife of Amram. ; 
JONAH: Prophet; cast into sea anc 
swallowed by great fish. 7 
JONATHAN: Son of Saul; 
David. 


Commander in 
slayer of Abner, 


chief under 
Absalom, an 


into avery by his brothers; TusDM 
Asenath; father of Ephraim and Manas- 
sah, ; 
JOSHUA: Successor of Moses; son of 
Nun. 
JUBAL: Son of Lamech and Adalat 
JUDAH: Son of Jacob and Leah. 
JUDITH: Slayer of Holofernes. ‘ia 
_ KISH: Father of Saul. ba 
LABAN: Father of Leah and Rach 


LEAH: Daughter of Laban; 
Jacob. 
LEVI: _Son of Jacob and Leen 


of Sodom. 
MAACAH: Mother of Abeato 
Tamar. E 
MAHLON: Son of ese 
band of Ruth. 
MANASSEH: Son of Joseph. — 


METHUSELAH: Patriarch; son ¢ 
father of Lamech. ; 
MICHAL: Daughter of Saul; % 
David. 
MIRIAM: Prophetess; daughter 
ram; sister of Aaron and Moses. 
MIZRAIM: Son of Ham. . 
MORDECAI: Uncle of Esther 
aid, saved Jews from Haman’s 
MOSES: Prophet and lawgiv 
Amram; brother of Aaron and 
husband of Zipporah. ’ B 
NAAMAN: Syrian peer cured of 
rosy by Elisha. i 
NABAL: Husband of Abigail. oes 
NABOTH: Owner of vineyard; ston 
death because he would not ao 
Ahab. fa 
NADAB: Son of Aaron. 
NAHOR: Father of Terabe” 


_ NAOMI: Wife of Elimelech: mother-in- 
law of Ruth, i ‘| 
_ NAPHTALI: Son of Jacob anda Bilhah. 
NATHAN: Prophet; reproved David for 
causing Uriah’s death. 
te _ NEBUCHADNEZZAR 
_ REZZAR): 
_ Jerusalem. 
Se NEHEMIAH: Jewish leader: empowered 
_by Artaxerxes to rebuild Jerusalem, 
NIMROD: Mighty hunter: son of Cush. 
_ NOAH: Patriarch; Son of Lamech; es- 
caped Deluge by building Ark; father of 
Ham, Japheth and Shem. 
NUN (or NON): Father of Joshua. 
OBED: Son of Boaz; father of Jesse. 
OG: King of Bashan. 
ORPAH: Wife of Chilion. 
OTHNIEL: Kenezite; judge of Israel: 
usband of Achsa. 
_PHINEHAS: Son of Eleazer. 


(or NEBUCHAD- 
King of Babylon; destroyer of 


: Son of Ham, 


yptian official; bought 
RACHEL: Wife of Jacob. 
BECCA (or REBEKAH): Wife of 


REUBEN: Son of Jacob and Leah. 
_RUTH: Wife of Mahlon, later of Boaz; 
daughter-in-law of Naomi. 

Re 


gs Before Division of Kingdom 


UL: First King of Israel; son of Kish; 
er of Ish-Bosheth, Jonathan and 
1) te 

BOSHETH (or ESHBAAL): King of 
el; son of Saul. 

AVID: King of Judah; later of Israel; 
esse; husband of Abigail, Ahinoam, 
a, Michal, etc.; father of Absa- 
mijah, Amnon, Solomon, Tamar, 


tat 


HIAPHAT: Son of Asa. 

\M (or JORAM): Son of Jehosh- 
J sband of Athaliah. 

TAZIAH: Son of Jehoram and Atha- 


aye 
raei 


ALIAH: Daughter of King Ahab of 

and Jezebel; wife.of Jehoram. 

SH (or JEHOASH): Son of Ahaziah. 
AH: Son of Joash. 


Kings of Judah and Israel 


haz. 


SAMSON: Judge of Israel; famed for 
strength; betrayed by Delilah. ets acy: 
SAMUEL: Hebrew judge and prophet; 
son of Elkanah. et 3 
SARAH (or SARA, SARAI): Wife of — 
Abraham. ; “a 
SENNACHERIB: King of Assyria. 
SETH: Son.of Adam; father of Enos. a 
SHEM: Son of Noah; father of Flam. 
SIMEON: Son of Jacob and Leah. a 
SISERA: Canaanite captain; slain by 
Jael. 
TAMAR: Daughter of David and Maa- 
chah; ravished by Amnon. = 
TERAH: Son of Nahor; father of Abra- 
ham. Ag 
TUBAL-CAIN: Son of Lamech and Zil- 
lah. ‘ 
URIAH: Husband of Bathsheba; sent to 
death in battle by David. es 
VASHTI: Wife of Ahasuerus; set aside — g 
by -him. Se K 
ZADOK: High priest during David's 
Teign. 
ZEBULUN (or ZABULON) : 
and Leah. 
ZILLAH: Wife of Lamech. pee 
ZILPAH: Servant of Leah; mistress of aa 
Jacob. ath 
ZIPPORAH: Daughter of Jethro; wife — 
of Moses, - = 
ZOPHAR: Comforter of Job. 


Son of J: Aceh a 


UZZIAH (or AZARIAH): Son of Ama- 
ziah. > ae 
JOTHAM: Regent, later King; son of eS 
Uzziah. : 2 eee 
AHAZ: Son of Jotham. ais 
HEZEKIAH: Son of Ahaz; husband of 
Hephzi-Bah. i 


MANASSEH: Son of Hezekiah and _ 
Hephzi-Bah. , a 
AMON: Son of Manasseh. ae 


JOSIAH (or JOSIAS): Son of Amon, . 


* 


JEHOAHAZ (or JOAHAZ): Son of 
Josiah. : : i 
JEHOIAKIM: Son of Josiah, , ~<a 


JEHOIACHIN: Son of Jehoiakim. 4 
ZEDEKIAH: Son of Josiah; kingdom 
overthrown by Babylonians under Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 


s 
Kings of Israel (Northern Kingdom) 
JEROBOAM T: Led secession of Israel. 
NADAB: Son of Jeroboam I. 
BAASHA: Overthrew Nadab. ie 
ELAH: Son of Baasha. ee 
ZIMRI: Overthrew Elah. «Se 
OMRI: Overthrew Zimri. aa 
AHAB: Son of Omri; husband of Jezebel. 
AHAZIAH: Son of Ahab. ; if 
JEHORAM (or JORAM): Son of A 
JEHU: Overthrew Jehoram. i 
JEHOAHAZ (or JOAHAZ): Son of . 
JEHOASH (or JOASH): Son of — 


Ly 


JEREMIAH 


Rix 

‘ag - HOSEA OBADIAH NAHUM HAGGAI 

“q JOEL JONAH HABAKKUK ZECHARIAH 
ny AMOS MICAH ZEPHANIAH MALACHI 

if 


_ AB OVO: From the beginning. 
_ ABSIT OMEN: Hope this is no bad luck. 
4 ‘AEQUO ANIMO: Undisturbed in mind. 
— AD VALOREM: According to its value. 
_ ALEA JACTA EST: The die is cast. 
ALMA MATER: One’s college or school. 
_ ALTER EGO: Other self. 
4 AMICUS CURIAE: Friend of the court. 
_ ANNO DOMINI: Year of our Lord. 
BEL CANTO: A style of singing marked 
by virtuosity and beauty. 


: BETE NOIRE: Particular nemesis. 
a BONA FIDE: In good faith; genuine. 


CARPE DIEM: Enjoy today. 
de CASUS BELLI: Cause of war. 
CAVEAT EMPTOR: Buy at your own 
risk. 
es CORPUS DELICTI: Fundamental fact or 
facts necessary to commission of a crime. 


CUI BONO: To whose advantage? 
CUM GRANO SALIS: With a grain of 


DE FACTO: As a matter of non because 
bt this fact. 
DEO GRATIAS: Thanks be to God. 
DEUS EX MACHINA: Artificially pro- 
duced to bring a solution of some extreme 


_ ECCE HOMO: This is the man. 


ERRARE HUMANUM (EST): To err is 


" FESTINA LENTE: Make haste slowly. 
FIAT LUX: Let there be light. 
 FIDUS ACHATES: Faithful friend. 


i Ree DELICTO: Caught in the 
_ HABEAS CORPUS: Common-law writ to 
‘ing a person before a court or judge. 
HIC JACET: Here lies. 
; ir POLLOI: The common people. 

‘OR IS CAUSA: For the sake of 


Prophets 
Major 


oe Minor 


Foreign Phrases 


(NOTE: The English meanings given are not necessarily litera! translations.) 


ale ; hy 
PEKAHIAH: Son of Menahem. 
PEKAH: Overthrew Pekahiah. 2) 
HOSHEA: Overthrew Pekah; “kingdom 
overthrown by Assyrians under ‘Sargon I 


EZEKIEL DANIEL 


HORS D’OEUVRES: Bide dishes. 


proved. : 
IPSO FACTO: By the very fact. 


NIL ADMIRARI: 
nothing. e 
NOLENS, VOLENS: Willy-nilly. 
‘O TEMPORA! O MORES!: What s 
times and customs! 


POST MORTEM: After death. 

PRO BONO PUBLICO: For ie 
welfare. . 

RARA AVIS: Extraordinary D 
thing. 

REQUIESCAT IN PACE: Rest 

SAVOIR FAIRE: Know-how; 
for all occasions. 

SINE DIE: With no day set for the 
meeting. 
SINE QUA NON: {noibpenenaiee 

SPIRITUS FRUMENTI: Alcohol, 
STATUS (IN) QUO: State in whic 
thing is. ; al 
SUI GENERIS: In a class by itse 
SURSUM CORDA: Lift up your 
TEMPUS FUGIT: Time flies. 
ULTIMA THULE: The limit 
way. 
VAE VICTIS: Woe to the cong 


VENI, VIDI, VICI: I came, 
conquered. : 


_ ACHERON: See Rivers. 


& ACHILLES: Greek warrior; slew Hector 
ahh at Troy; slain by Paris, who wounded him 
_ in his vulnerable heel. 
“a ACTAEON: Hunter; surprised Artemis 
- bathing; changed by her to stag and killed 
if poy his dogs. — 
_ADMETUS: King of Thessaly; his wife, 
leet, offered to die in his place. 
_ ADONIS: Beautiful youth loved by 
: porodtte, 
ed ‘AEACUS: One of three judges of dead in 
“Hades; son of Zeus. 


_ AEETES: King of  Colchis; 
_ Medea; keeper of Golden Fleece. 


4 AEGEUS: Father of Theseus; believing 
eseus killed in Crete, he drowned him- 
Aegean Sea named for him. 


\EGISTHUS: Son of Thyestes; slew 
eus; with Clytemnestra, his paramour, 
f 7 Agamemnon; slain by Orestes. 
A tGYPTUS: Brother of Danaiis; his 
sons, except Lynceus, slain by Danaides. 
AENEAS: Trojan; son of Anchises and 
irodite; after fall of Troy, led his fol- 
eventually to Italy; loved and de- 
- serter Dido, . 


father of 


; ae Mother of Theseus. 


MEMNON: King of Mycenae; son of 
brother of Menelaus; leader of 
eks against Troy; slain on his return 
ne by Be entra and Aegisthus. 


BS Geckt warrior; killed himself at 
‘ause Achilles’ armor ‘was awarded 


CMENE: Wife of Amphitryon; mother 
f Hercules. 


CYONE: See Pleiades. 
O: See Furies. 
YON: Youth changed by Ares 


EA: Wife of Oeneus; mother of 
per... 


1 Sale Female warriors in Asia 


Greek and Roman Myehologe’ 


: (Most of the Greek deities were adopted by the Romans, although in many cases there was 2 change 
_ of name. In the list below, information is given under the Greek name; the name in parentheses is the — 
_ Latin equivalent. However, all Latin names are listed with cross references to the Greek ones. In addition, Y 
puere are several deities which were exclusively Roman.) : " 


‘and Artemis. 


AMOR: See Eros. 
AMPHION: Musician; Masbane of Niobe; 
charmed stones to build fortifications for — 
Thebes. 4 
AMPHITRITE: 
Poseidon. 
AMPHITRYON: Husband of Alcmene. 
ANCHISES: Father.of Aeneas. = 
ANCILE: Sacred shield that fell from 
heavens; palladium of Rome. 
ANDRAEMON: Husband of Dryope. 
ANDROMACHE: Wife of Hector. a 
ANDROMEDA: Daughter of Cepheus; — 
chained to cliff for monster to devour; res- 
cued by Perseus. o 
ANTEIA: Wife of Proetus; tried to in- — 
duce Bellerophon to elope with her. Fa 
ANTEROS: God who avenged unre-— 
quited love. : 
ANTIGONE: Daughter of Oedipus; ac- 
companied him to Colonus; performed — 
burial rite for Polynices and was buried 
alive. ‘ 
ANTINOUS: Leader of suitors of Penel-— 
ope; slain by Odysseus. : 
APHRODITE (VENUS): Goddess of love — 


and beauty; daughter of Zeus; mother of S 
Eros. ; 


Sea goddess; wife oe 


Apollo; son of Zeus and Leto. 
AQUILO: See Winds. 
ARACHNE: Maiden who 

Athena to weaving contest; 

spider. 


ARES (MARS): God of war; son of Zeus — 
and Hera. a. 

ARGO: Ship in which Jason and fol- 
lowers sailed to Colchis for Golden Fleece. — 

ARGUS: Monster with hundred eyes; — 
slain by Hermes; his eyes placed by Hera 
into peacock’s tail. 

ARIADNE: Daughter of Minos; aided 9 
Theseus in slaying Minotaur; deserted by q 
him on island of Naxos and married tag 
Dionysus. 


ARION: Musician; thrown overboard by 

pirates but saved by dolphin. : ae 
ARTEMIS (DIANA): Goddess of mo 

huntress; twin sister of Apollo. 


ASCLEPIUS Wapemeamen tee 


challenged» is 
changed to- 


dead; later deified as god of medicine. 

known as Asklepios. sity 
ASTARTE: Phoenician goddess 

variously identified with ech 


Zeus and Themis. E 
_ ATALANTA: Princess . who challenged 
<4 her suitors to a foot race;, Hippomenes won 
race and married her. 

ATHENA (MINERVA): Goddess of wis- 
dom; known poetically as Pallas Athene; 
_ sprang fully armed from head of Zeus. 

_ _ ATLAS: Titan; held world on his shoul- 
ders as punishment for warring against 
- Zeus; son of lIapetus. 

ATREUS: King of Mycenae; father of 
_ Menelaus and Agamemnon; brother of 

-Thyestes, three of whose sons he slew and 
_-served to him at banquet; slain by Aegis- 

thus. 

_ ATROPOS: See Fates. 

_ AURORA: See Eos. 

“ AUSTER: See Winds. 

AVERNUS: Infernal regions; name de- 
/ rived from small vaporous lake near Vesu- 
~ vius which was fabled to kill birds and 
vegetation. 
BACCHUS: See Dionysus. 
— BELLEROPHON: Corinthian hero; killed 

Chimera with aid of Pegasus; tried to 
- reach Olympus on Pegasus and was thrown 

to his death. 

_BELLONA: Roman goddess of war. 

BOREAS: See Winds. 

_BRIAREUS: Monster of hundred hands; 
son of Uranus and Gaea. 
. BRISEIS: Captive maiden given to 
_ Achilles; taken by Agamemnon in ex- 
_ change for loss of Chryseis, which caused 

Achilles to cease fighting, until death of 

_Patroclus. 

_ CADMUS: Brother of Europa; planter of 
- dragon seeds from which first Thebans 
Sprang. 
' CALLIOPE: See Muses. 
CALYPSO; Sea nymph; kept Odysseus 
on her island Ogygia for seven years. 

CASSANDRA: Daughter of Priam; 

prophetess who was never believed; slain 
; with Agamemnon. 

CASTOR: See Dioscuri. 
_ CELAENO: See Pleiades. 
_ _CENTAURS: Beings half man and half 
horse; lived in mountains of Thessaly. 
_ CEPHALUS: Hunter; accidentally killed 
his wife Procris with his spear. 

- CEPHEUS: King of Ethiopia; father of 
_ Andromeda. 

_ CERBERUS: Three-headed dog guarding 
entrance to Hades. . 

_ CERES: See Demeter. 

: Formless void; personified as 
rst of gods. 

CHARON: Boatman on Styx who carried 
souls of dead to Hades; son of Erebus. 
CHARYBDIS: Female monster; person- 
aoe c of whirlpool. 


3 
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CHIMERA: Female monster with met i 
of lion, body of goat, tail of eeteer killed — 
by Bellerophon. ; 

CHIRON: Most famous of centaurs. 

CHRONOS: Personification of time. *: 

CHRYSEIS: Captive maiden given to a 
Agamemnon; his refusal to accept ransom 
from her father Chryses caused Apollo to 
send plague on Greeks besieging Troy. 

CIRCE: Sorceress; daughter of Helios; : 
changed Odysseus’ men into swine. : 

CLIO: See Muses. 

CLOTHO: See Fates. a 

CLYTEMNESTRA: Wife of Agamemnon, 
whom she slew with aid of her paramour, — 
Aegisthus; slain by her son Orestes. . 

COCYTUS: See Rivers. _ 

CREON: Father of Jocasta; forbade ~ 


burial of Polynices; ordered burial alive of 
Antigone. u 
CREUSA: Princess of Corinth, for lwhorid : 
Jason deserted Medea; slain by Medea, who ~ 
sent her poisoned robe; also known a8 4 
Glauke. a 
CREUSA: Wife of Aeneas: died fleeing 
Troy. ah 
CRONUS (SATURN): Titan; god of har- 
vests; son of Uranus and Gaea; dethroned 
by his son Zeus. ; 
CUPID: See Eros. 
CYBELE: Anatolian nature ‘goadten 
adopted by Greeks and iden with 
Rhea. ; 
CYCLOPES: Race of one-eyed gia 
(singular: Cyclops). 
DAEDALUS: Athenian artificer; | ; 


devised wings attached with wax for | 
and Tearus to cee Crete. ’ 


command, all except eae a 
their husbands, the sons of Aegyptus. 


DANAUS: Brother of Aegyptus; tat 
of Danaides; slain by Lynceus. — 
DAPHNE: Nymph; pursued by Apollo: 
changed to laurel tree. 7 ae 
DECUMA: See Fates. 
DEINO: See Graeae. yt 
DEMETER (CERES): Goddess of 
culture; mother of Persephone, 
DIANA: See Artemis. 


DIOMEDES: Greek hero; with 0a sseu 
entered Troy and carried off Pa 
sacred. .statue of Athena. ‘ 

DIOMEDES: Owner of m 
horses, which Hercules, as_ Re 
carried off. 


~ Per 


of Aphrodite. 


DIONYSUS (BACCHUS): 
son of Zeus and Semele. 


Fg DIOSCURI: Twins Castor and Pollux; 
“sons of Leda by Zeus. 


DIs: See Hades. 
ae ‘DRYADS: Wood nymphs. 


God of we 5 


eNyainh who fell hopelessly in 
love with Narcissus; faded away except for 
ihe voice. 

] Daughter of Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra; sister of Orestes; urged 
Orestes to slay Clytemnestra and Aegis- 


See eg 
: Goddess of dawn. 


THEUS: Brother of Prometheus; 
husband ra Pandora. 


Spirit of darkness; son of 
YES: See Furies 
Goddess of discord 
\MOR or CUPID): God of love; 


rodite. 

LES: Son of Oedipus, whom he 
to rule alternately with Poly- 
gana F to give up throne at end of 
> and Polynices slew each other. 
NIDES: pee Furies. 


Mortal loved by wate who, in 
mite bull, carried her off 2 Crete. 


HEUS: King of Argos; fouposen 
rs on Hercules. 


See Muses, 


Goddesses of destiny: Clotho 
read of life), Lachesis (De- 
length), and Atropos (Cutter 
ad); also called Moirae. Identified 
ith their goddesses, of fate; 
ma, and Morta; called Parcae. 


mag ‘deities of woods and 


; Roman goddess of fortune. 


es ee pretend spirits: Alecto, 
amenides, known nee as 


DIONE: Titan goddess; mother Dy Zeus f 


of Zeus. 


(GAEA: Goddess of earth; da ; 
Chaos; mother of Titans; known als 
Ge, Gea, Gaia, etc. 


GALATEA: Statue of cntdenk carved — 
from ivory by Pygmalion; given life by 
Aphrodite. wy 

GALATEA: Sea nymph; loved by Poly-— 
phemus. a 

GANYMEDE: Beautiful boy; SUCCESS 
to Hebe as cupbearer of gods. ee 

GLAUCUS: Mortal who became sea di- 
vinity by eating magic grass. 

GLAUKE: See Cretisa. 


GOLDEN FLEECE: Fleece from ram that 
flew Phrixos to Colchis; Aeétes placed it 
under guard of dragon; carried off by 
Jason. 

GORGONS: Female monsters: Euryale, — 
Medusa, and Stheno; had snakes for hair; 


their glances turned mortals to stone. See 7 
Medusa... ; 


GRACES: Beautiful goddesses: Aglaia — 
(Brilliance), Euphrosyne (Joy), and Thalia ‘ 
(Bloom); daughters of Zeus. Re 

GRAEAE: Sentinels for Gorgons: Detno, Pe 
Enyo, and Pephredo; had one eye among — 
them, which passed from one to another. aa 

HADES (DIS): Name sometimes given ie 
Pluto; also, abode of dead, ruled by Pluto. 

HAEMON: Son of Creon; promised hus- 
band of Antigone; killed himself in her 
tomb, 

HAMADRYADS: Tree nymphs; lived anc 
died with trees they inhabited. 

HARPIES: Monsters with heads ot Z 
women and bodies of birds. 

HEBE (JUVENTAS): Goddess of youth 
cupbearer of gods before Ganymede 
daughter of Zeus and Hera. 7 


HECATE: Goddess of sorcery and witch- 
craft. 


HECTOR: Son of Priam; slayer of Patro- J 
clus; slain by Achilles. 


HECUBA: Wife of Priam. 


HELEN: Fairest woman in world; daugh- ‘a 
ter of Zeus and Leda; wife of Menelaus; 
carried to Troy by Paris, causing Troj 
War. 


, HELIADES: Daughters of Heliogl 
mourned for Phaéthon and were changed — 
to poplar trees. 

HELIOS (SOL) : God of sun; later ide 
tified with Phoebus Apollo. 

HELLE: Sister of Phrixos; fell from ram 
of Golden Fleece; water where she fe 1 
named Hellespont. ~ 

HEPHAESTUS (VULCAN): Goa oie eo 
celestial blacksmith; son of Zeus and Hera i‘ 
husband of Aphrodite. B 


HERA (JUNO): Queen ot heaven; | Wi 


HERCULES: Hero and atrouks 
of Zeus and vegan one 


or deeds to be free from bondage 
under Eurystheus; after death, his mortal 

re was destroyed, and he became im- 

ortal. Also known as Herakles or Hera- 
cles. Labors: (1) killing Nemean lion; (2) 
killing Lernaean Hydra; (3) capturing Ery- 
manthian boar; (4) capturing Cerynean 
hind; (5) killing man-eating Stymphalian 
birds; (6) procuring girdle of Hippolyte; 
(7) cleaning Augean stables; (8) captur- 
ing Cretan bull; (9) capturing man-eating 
horses of Diomedes; (10) capturing cattle 
of Geryon; (11) procuring golden apples 
of Hesperides; (12) bringing Cerberus up 
Jrom Hades. 

HERMES (MERCURY): God of physi- 
cians and thieves; messenger of gods; son 
of Zeus and Maia. 

HERO: Priestess of Aphrodite; Leander 
Swam Hellespont nightly to see her; 
drowned herself at his death. 
is HESPERUS: Evening star. 

_.HESTIA (VESTA): Goddess of hearth; 
sister of Zeus. 2 

-HIPPOLYTE: Queen of Amazons; 
“of Theseus. 

_ HIPPOLYTUS: Son of Theseus and Hip- 
-polyte; falsely accused by Phaedra of try- 
ing to kidnap her; slain py Poseidon at 
request of Theseus. 

_ HIPPOMENES: Husband of Atalanta, 
whom he beat in foot race by dropping 
golden apples, which she stopped to pick 

‘up. 

_ HYACINTHUS: Beautiful youth acci- 
dentally killed by Apollo, who caused 
flower to spring up from his blood. 

_ HYDRA: Nine-headed monster in marsh 
of Lerna; slain by Hercules. 

- HYGEIA: Personification of health. 

_ HYMEN: God of marriage. 


_ HYPERION:. Titan; early sun god; fa- 
ther of Helios. 
- HYPERMNESTRA: Daughter of Danatis; 
refused to kill her husband Lynceus. 
HYPNOS (SOMNUS): God of sleep. 
IAPETUS: Titan; father of Atlas, Epime- 
theus, and Prometheus. 
ICARUS: Son of Daedalus; flew too near 
sun with wax-attached wings and fell into 
sea and was drowned. 
IO: Mortal maiden loved by Zeus; 
changed by Hera into heifer. 
_ IOBATES: King of Lycia; sent Bellero- 
‘phon to slay Chimera. 
_ IPHIGENIA: Daughter of Agamemnon; 
offered as sacrifice’ to Artemis at Aulis; 
carried by Artemis to Tauris where she 
became priestess; escaped from there with 


wife 


‘IULUS: Son of Revoas, 
IXION: King of Lapithae; for tainet 
love to Hera he was bound to endlessly 
revolving wheel in Tartarus. 
JANUS: Roman god of gates and doors; 
represented with two opposite faces. : 
JASON: Son of Aeson; to gain throne of — 
Ioclus from Pelias, went to Colchis and 
brought back Golden Fleece; married 
Medea; deserted her for Cretisa. _ sh has 
JOCASTA: Wife of Laius; mother of 
Oedipus; unwittingly became wife of Oedi- 
pus; hanged herself when relationship was <i 
discovered. 
JUNO: See Hera. 
JUPITER: See Zeus. 
JUVENTAS: See Hebe. 
LACHESIS: See Fates. 
LAIUS: Father of Oedipus, by whom be 
was slain. ‘ 
LAOCOON: Priest of Apollo at ‘Troy! * 
warned against bringing wooden horse into 
Troy; destroyed with his two sons by ser- 
pents sent by Athena. ; 
LARES: Roman ancestral spirits prosene xs 
ing descendants and homes. : 
LAVINIA: wife of Aeneas after defeat of — 
Turnus. ty pr: 
LEANDER: Swam Hellespont nightly. to. 
see Hero; drowned in storm. 7 
LEDA: Mortal loved by Zeus in form ae 
Swan; mother of Helen, Clytemnest 
Dioscuri. wis ; 
LETHE: See Rivers. 
“LETO (LATONA): 
Artemis and Apollo. % 
LUCINA: Roman goddess of ENCE: hs 
identified ee Juno. 


Mother by Zeus ° 


of uy cormiestrs’ slew Danas. : 
MAIA: Daughter of Atlas; mother ¥ 
Hermes. | 
MATA: pee Pleiades. 


larly of ancestors. 
MARS: ce Ares. 


to music ‘aulbeds and oats flayed ali 
Apollo. { 
MEDEA: Sorceress; daughter of 


children and Creilsa. 
MEDUSA: Gorgon; slain by Perse 
cut off her head. i 
MEGAERA: See Furies. 
MELEAGER: Son of Althaea; 
would last as long as brand burnin 
birth; Althaea quenched and saved I} 
destroyed it when Meleager slew his mn 
MELPOMENE: See Muses. ° 
MEMNON: Ethiopian king; a ay 
mortal by Zeus; son of Tithonus and- Hos, 


_MENELAUS: King of Sparta: 


_Atreus; brother of Menelaus; husband of 


be 


Helen. 
MERCURY: See Hermes. 
_MEROPE: See Pleiades. 


_ MEZENTIUS: Cruel Etruscan king; ally 
3 


f Turnus against Aeneas; slain by Aeneas. 
MIDAS: King of Phrygia; given gift of 
jurning to gold all he touched. 
MINERVA: See Athena. : 
MINOS: King of Crete; after death, one 
three judges of dead in Hades; son of 
and Europa. 
_ MINOTAUR: Monster, half man and half 


Goddess of memory; 


‘MORS: See Thanatos. 


ences: Calliope (epic poetry), Clio 

), Erato (lyric and love poetry), 
(music), Melpomene (tragedy), 

a or Polyhymnia (sacred poetry), 
sichore (choral dance and song), Tha- 
‘comedy and bucolic poetry), Urania 
momy); daughters of Zeus and Mne- 


DS: Nymphs of waters, streams, 
tains. 
-AEAE: Wood nymphs. 
ARCISSUS: Beautiful youth loved by 
in punishment for not returning her 
'as made to fall in love with his 
eflected in pool; pined away and 


ILEMUS: Son of Achilles; slew 
Oo known as Pyrrhus. 

E: See Poseidon. 

S: Sea nymphs; attendants on 


King of Pylos; noted for wise 
xpedition against Troy. 
: Goddess of victory. 
BE: Daughter of Tantalus; wife of 
1; her children slain by Apollo and 
| changed to stone but continued 


Nyx. 

Beautiful maidens; inferior 
ure. ; 

Xx (NOX): Goddess of night. 

ANIDS: Ocean nymphs; daughters 


‘son of 


‘wore Achilles’ 


ODYSSEUS (ULYSSES) : King of Ithac 
husband of Penelope; wandered ten yi 
after fall of Troy before arriving home. 

OEDIPUS: King of Thebes; son of Lai 
and Jocasta; unwittingly murdered Lai 
and married Jocasta; tore his eyes 0 
when relationship was discovered. es 

OENONE: Nymph of Mount Ida; wife of 
Paris, who abandoned her;’ refused to cure — 
him when he was poisoned by arrow lore 
Philoctetes at Troy. i. 

OPS: See Rhea. 

OREADS: Mountain nymphs. fears 

ORESTES: Son of Agamemnon and Cly-— 
temnestra; brother of Electra; slew Cytem- — 
nestra and Aegisthus; pursued by Furies — 
until his purification by Apollo. Ee) 

ORION: Hunter; slain by Artemis and — 
made heavenly constellation. ee 

ORPHEUS: Famed musician; son of — 
Apollo and Muse Calliope; husband of i 
Eurydice. “ eo 

PALES: Roman goddess of shepherds | 
end herdsmen. Yay 

PALINURUS: Aeneas’ pilot; fell over- 
board in his sleep and was drowned. va 

PAN (FAUNUS): God of woods and 
fields; part goat; son of Hermes. oad 


PANDORA: Opener of box containing 
human ills; mortal wife of Epimetheus. 
PARCAE: See Fates, Bat 


PARIS: Son of Priam; gave apple of 
cord to Aphrodite, for which she enabled 


. him to carry off Helen; slew Achilles — 


Troy; slain by Philoctetes. : 

PATROCLUS: Great friend of Achil 
armor and was slain 
Hector. ; t 

PEGASUS: Winged horse that sprang 
from Medusa’s body at her death; ridde 
by Bellerophon when he slew Chimera. 

PELIAS: King of Ioclus; seized thr 
from his brother Aeson; sent Jason 
Golden Fleece; slain unwittingly by 
daughters at instigation of Medea. 

PELOPS: Son of Tantalus; his father 
cooked and served him to gods; restored 
life; Peloponnesus named for him. 

PENATES: Roman household gods. # 

PENELOPE: Wife of Odysseus; waited 
faithfully for him for ten years while put- 
ting off numerous suitors. Be 

PEPHREDO: See Graeae, j 

-PERIPHETES: Giant; son of Hep! 
tus; slain by Theseus. 

PERSEPHONE (PROSERPINE): Q 
of infernal regions; daughter of Zeus 
Demeter; wife of Pluto. 

PERSEUS: Son of Zeus and Danaé 
Medusa; rescued Andromeda from n 
and married her. brat: 

PHAEDRA: Daughter of Mir 
Theseus; falsely accused Hi 
ing to kidnap her. : 


4 


5 Son & Helios; Grove: his 
: ather’s sun chariot and was struck down 
by Zeus before he set world on fire. 

: PHILOCTETES: Greek warrior who pos- 
i sessed Hercules’ bow and arrows; slew Paris 
at Troy with poisoned arrow. 

_ PHINEUS: Betrothed of Andromeda; 
_ tried to slay Perseus but turned to stone 
_ by Medusa’s head. 

- PHLEGETHON: See Rivers. 

PHOSPHOR: Morning star. 


PHRIXOS: Brother of Helle; carried by 

_ tam of Golden Fleece to Colchis. 
PIRITHOUS: Son of Ixion; friend of 
Theseus; tried to carry off Persephone from 
Hades; bound to enchanted rock by Pluto. 
_PLEIADES: Alcyone, Celaeno, Electra, 
_ Maia, Merope, Sterope or Asterope, Tay- 
geta; seven daughters of Atlas; trans- 
formed into heavenly constellation, of 
, Which six stars are visible (Merope is said 
- to have hidden in shame for loving a 

_ mortal). 
PLUTO (DIS): 

— of Zeus. 
-PLUTUS: God of wealth. 


POLLUX: See Dioscuri. 
POLYMNIA: See Muses. 
POLYNICES: Son of Oedipus; he and his 
_ brother Eteocles killed each other; burial 
rite, forbidden by Creon, performed by his 
sister Antigone. 

_ POLYPHEMUS: Cyclops; devoured six of 

_ Odysseus’ men; blinded by Odysseus. 

_ POLYXENA: Daughter of Priam; be- 
trothed to Achilles, whom Paris slew at 
their betrothal; sacrificed to shade of 

~ Achilles. © 

_- POMONA: Roman goddess of fruits. 

€ PONTUS: Sea god; son of Gaea. 
POSEIDON (NEPTUNE): God of sea; 
brother of Zeus. 

PRIAM: King of Troy; husband of 

_ Hecuba; ransomed MHector’s body from 

Achilles; slain by Neoptolemus. 
PRIAPUS: God of regeneration. 
PROCRIS: Wife of Cephalus, who acci- 

dentally slew her. 
- PROCRUSTES: Giant; stretched or cut 
off legs of victims to make them fit iron 

_ bed; slain by Theseus. 

PROETUS: Husband of Anteia; sent Bel- 
lerophon to Iobates to be put to death. 

_ PROTEUS: Sea god; assumed various 

- shapes when called on to prophesy. 

PSYCHE: Beloved of Eros; punished by 
jealous Aphrodite; made immortal and 
united with Eros. 

_PYGMALION: King of Cyprus; carved 

ivory statue of maiden which Aphrodite 

gave life as Galatea. ‘ 

é YRAMUS: Babylonian youth; made 

to pepiabe through hole in wall; think- 


God of Hades; brother 


PYRRHUS: See Neoptolenvus: 
PYTHON: Serpent born from slime left — 
by Deluge; slain by Apollo. ; 
QUIRINUS: Roman war god. i 
REMUS: Brother of Romulus; slain by — 
him. { 
-RHADAMANTHUS: One of three judges 
of dead in Hades; son of Zeus and Europa. 
RHEA (OPS): Daughter of Uranus and — 
Gaea; wife of Cronus; mother of Zeus; ti 
identified with Cybele. : 
RIVERS OF UNDERWORLD: Acheron — 
(woe), Cocytus (wailing), Lethe (forget-— 
fulness), Phlegethon (fire), Styx (across — 
which souls of dead were ferried by Cha- 
ron). ; 
ROMULUS: Founder of Rome; he an .? 
Remus suckled in infancy by she-wo0lt;) , 
slew Remus; deified by Romans. 3 
SARPEDON: King of Lycia; son of Zeus 
and Europa; slain by Patroclus at Troy. Y. 
SATURN: See Cronus. 4 
SATYRS: Hoofed demigods of woods and 
fields; companions of Dionysus. 
SCIRON: Robber; forced strangers to 
wash his feet, then hurled them into sea 
where tortoise devoured Ge slain by 
Theseus. ( 
SCYLLA: Female monster inhabi 
rock opposite Charybdis; menaced ‘pas 
sailors. 
SELENE: Goddess of moon. ¢ 
SEMELE: Daughter of Cadmus; mother 
by Zeus of Dionysus; demanded Zeus ap- 
pear before her in all his splendor and was 
destroyed by his lightnings. 
SIBYLS: Various ' prophetensce 


Hermes or of Pan. 
SILVANUS: ase sree god of woods : 
fields. 
SINIS: Giant: weit pines, by which 1 
hurled victims against side of mountai: i 
slain by Theseus. a 
SIRENS: Minor deities who lured sail 
to destruction with their singing. 


SISYPHUS: King of Corinth; fo tor 


SOL: See Helios. 
SOMNUS: See Hypnos. 
SPHINX: Monster of Thebes; 
those who could not answer her r 
slain by Oedipus. Name also refers to 
monsters having body of lion; wings, 
head and bust of woman. _ 
STEROPE: See Pleiades. 
STHENO: See Gorgons. 
STYX: See Rivers. 


* What animal goes on 4 feet in morning, 2 at 
at night? Answer: Man (crawls when enild, ' 
adult, uses staff when old), 


trance to Black Sea; Argo passed through, 
_ causing them to become forever fixed. 
-SYRINX: Nymph pursued by Pan; 
changed to reeds, from which he made his 
_ pipes. < : , 
TANTALUS: Cruel king; father of Pelops 
and Niobe; condemned in Tartarus to 
and chin-deep in lake surrounded by 
it branches; as hé tried to eat or drink, 
ater or fruit always receded. 
TARTARUS: Underworld below Hades; 
n refers to Hades. ao 


"TAYGETA: See Pleiades. 

4EMACHUS: Son of Odysseus; made 
cessful journey. to find his father. 
TELLUS: Roman goddess of earth. 
‘TERMINUS: Roman god of boundaries 
and landmarks. 


of phy- 
L daughter of Uranus; 
er of Prometheus. 


THESEUS: Son of Aegeus; slew Mino- 
married and deserted Ariadne; later 
a Phaedra. — 


Beloved of Pyramus; killed her- 
lis death. 


thief gods of Asgard. 


I: Dwarf; robbed of gold and 
g by Loki. 
ANGERBOTHA (Angrbotha): Giantess; 
he Li 


Loki of Fenrir, Hel, and Mid- 


(Asgarth): Abode of gods. 


é, Askr): First man; created 


by » 
and Lothur. 


nd husband of Gudrun; in- 

and Hogni to his court, where 

n; slain by Gudrun. 

\ (Audhumbla): Cow that 
; created Buri by licking 

ie 


Rainbow bridge connecting 
Asgard. ‘ 


ge): God of poetry; husband 
eS | 


ret ; 
OCK: Great oak in hall of Vol- 
0 it, Odin thrust Gram, which 
gmund could draw forth. 
5 Valkyrie; wakened from 
Pp by Sigurd; married Gunnar; 
alga 


_SYMPLEGADES; Clashing rocks at en- 


Norse Mythology a 


‘THYESTES: Brother of reus; 
killed three of his sons and served them 
him at banquet. : graben Ape 

TIRESIAS: Blind soothsayer of Thebes 

_TISIPHONE: See Furies. ay 

TITANS: Early gods from which Olym- 
pian gods were derived; children of Uranus =. 
and Gaea, : 

TITHONUS: Mortal loved by Eos; Ae 
changed into grasshopper. i BS. 
TRITON: Demigod of sea; son of Posei- _ 
don, aa 

TURNUS: King of Rutuli in Italy; be- 
trothed to Lavinia; slain by Aeneas, 7 

ULYSSES: See Odysseus. eae 

URANIA: See Muses. ~ 3 

URANUS: Personification of Heaven; 
husband of Gaea; father of Titans; de- 
throned by his son Cronus. 4 

VENUS: See Aphrodite, - Bee 

VERTUMNUS: Roman god of fruits and — 
vegetables; husband of Pomona. ay 

VESTA: See Hestia. _ a 

VULCAN: See Hephaestus. 

WINDS: Aeolus (keeper of winds), Bo- 
reas (Aquilo) (north wind), Eurus (east — 
wind), Notus (Auster) (south wind 
Zephyrus (Favonius) (west wind). 

ZEPHYRUS: See Winds. fn 

ZEUS (JUPITER): Chief of Olympian — 


gods; son of Cronus and Rhea; husband 
of Hera. 


or 


instigated death of Sigurd; killed hersel a “4 
and was burned on pyre beside Sigurd. 


BUR (Bor): Son of Buri; father of Odi 
Hoenir, and Lothur. 


BURI (Bori) : Progenitor of gods; fath 
of Bur; created by Audhumla. 


EMBLA: First woman; created by Odt 
Hoenir, and Lothur. 


FAFNIR: Son of Rodmar, whom he sle 
for gold in Otter’s skin; in form of drago. 
guarded gold; slain by Sigurd. 


_FENRIR: Wolf; offspring of Loki; swal- 


lows Odin at Ragnarok and is slain by 
Vitharr. ; 


FORSETI: Son of Balder. 


FREY (Freyr): God of fertility and 
crops; son of Njorth; originally one of 
Vanir. eae 

FREYA (Freyja): Goddess of love ° 
beauty; sister of Frey; originally one 
Vanir, 

FRIGG (Frigga): Goddess of sky; V 
of Odin. AE 

GARM: Watchdog of Hel; slays, al 
slain by, Tyr at Ragnarok. 

GIMLE: Home of blessed after 1 

GIUKI: King of Nibelungs; 
Gunnar, Hogni, Guttorm, anc 


he G 


-HSHEIM (Gladshetm) : Hall of 
gods in Asgard. hee 
RAM (meaning “Angry”’): Sigmund’s 


word; rewelded by Regin; used by Sigurd 
to slay Fafnir. 


_ GREYFELL: Sigmund’s horse; descended 
from Sleipnir. 

-GRIMHILD: Mother of Gudrun; admin- 
tere magic potion to Sigurd which made 
him forget Brynhild. 

GUDRUN: Daughter of Giuki; wife of 
Sigurd; later wife of Atli and Jonakr. 
__.GUNNAR: Son of Giuki; in his sem- 
blance Sigurd won Brynhild for him; slain 
“at hall of Atli. 
_ GUTTORM: Son of Giuki; slew Sigurd 
at Brynhild’s request. 
— HEIMDALL (Heimdalir) : 
Asgard. 

_ HEL: Goddess of dead and queen of un- 
-derworld; daughter of Loki. - 

-HIORDIS: Wife of SE: mother of 
eeurd. 

-HOENIR: One of creators of Ask and 
ae son of Bur. 

_ HOGNI: Son of Giuki; 
Atii. 

HOTH (Hoder, Hodur): Blind god of 
night and darkness; slayer of Balder at 
instigation of Loki. 

ITHUNN (Ithun, Tana Keeper of 
‘golden. apples of youth; wife of Bragi. 

JONAKR: Third husband of Gudrun. 

_JORMUNREKE: Slayer of Swanhild; slain 
by sons of Gudrun. 

JOTUNNHEIM (Jotunheim) : 
giants. 

- LIF and LIFTHRASIR: First man and 
“woman after Ragnarok. 

' LOKI: God of evil and mischief; insti- 
gator of Balder’s death. 

LOTHUR (Lodur): One of creators of 
Ask and Embla. 

‘MIDGARD (Midgarth) : 
kind; the earth. 

_MIDGARD SERPENT: Sea monster; off- 
‘spring of Loki; slays, and is slain by, Thor 
at Ragnarok. ; 

MIMIR: Giant; guardian of well in Jo- 
tunnheim at root of Yggdrasill; knower of 
past and future. 

MJOLLNIR: Magic hammer of Thor. 

- NAGLFAR: Ship to be used by giants in 
eine Asgard at Ragnarok; built from 
nails of dead men. 
_ NANNA: Wife of Balder. 
_ NIBELUNGS: Dwellers in northern king- 
do m ruled by Giuki. 
NIFLHEIM (Nifelheim) : Outer region of 
1 and darkness; abode of Hel. 


Guardian of 


slain at hall of 


Abode of 


ey. ORTH: Father of Frey and Freya; 


Abode of man- 


' sidered as nine in number. 


Urth — 
(Verdandi) — 


NORNS: Demigoddesses of nates 
(Urdur) (Past), Verthandi 
(Present), Skuld (Future). 4 

ODIN (Othin): Head of Aesir; creator 
of world with Vili and Ve; equivalent to 
Woden (Wodan, Wotan) in Teutome 
mythology. . 

OTTER: Son of Rodmar; slain by Loki; 
his skin filled with gold hoard of Andvari to 
appease Rodmar. i 

RAGNAROK: Final destruction of pres- 
ent world in battle between gods and 
giants; some minor gods will survive, an 
Lif and Lifthrasir will repeople world; 1 
known in Germany as Gétterdimmerung, — « 
“Twilight of the Gods.” 

REGIN: Blacksmith; 
foster-father of Sigurd. 

RERIR: King of Huns; son of Sigi. 

RODMAR: Father of Regin, Otter, and — 
Fafnir; demanded Otter’s skin be filled ~ 
with gold; slain by Fafnir, who stole gold. ; 

SIF: Wife of Thor. i 

SIGGEIR: King of Goths; husband ieee 
Signy; he and his sons slew Volsung and 4 
his sons, except Sigmund; slain by Sig. . 
mund and Sinfiotli. ‘ J 

SIGI: King of Huns; son of Odin. Bs 

SIGMUND: Son of Volsung; brother 
Signy, who bore him Sinfiotli; husba: 
of Hiordis, who bore him Sigurd. SAT 

SIGNY: Daughter of Volsung; sister of — 
Sigmund; wife of Siggeir; mother by 
mund of Sinfiotli. a. 

SIGURD: Son of Sigmund and Hi 
wakened Brynhild from magic sleep; 
ried Gudrun; slain by Guttorm at in 
tion of Brynhild. . "id 

SIGYN: Wife of Loki. vias ae 


son of Woodmere J 
Vlei 


eat 


SKULD: See Norns. 
SLEIPNIR (Sleipner) : 
horse of Odin. 


SURT (Surtr): 
at Ragnarok. 


Fire demon; <a ; E 


ULL (Ulir): Son of Sif; stepson ¢ fo) 

URTH: See Norns. 

VALHALLA (Valhall): Great hall i 
gard where Odin received souls of | 
killed in battle. 


rok. ‘ 

VALEYRIES: Virgins, messenger. 
Odin, who selected heroes to die in 
and took them to Valhalla; generall 7 CO} 


. Be 


ae | 


VANIR: Early race of gods; three sur- 
‘ivors, Njorth, Frey, and Freya, are asso- 
ciated with Aesir. 


_ VE: Brother of Odin; one of creators of 


-VERTHANDI: See Norns. 
-VILI: Brother of Odin; one of creators 


VINGOLF: Abode of goddesses in As- 


__ VITHARR (Vithar): Son of Odin; sur- 
Vivor of Ragnarok. i 


Bie Egyptian Mythology 
\ARU: Abode of the blessed 


MEN (Amon, Ammon): One of chief 
heban deities; united with sun god un- 
ler form of Amen-Ra. 


MENTI: Region of dead where souls 


ANUBIS: Guide of souls to Amenti; son 
of Osiris; jackal-headed. ; 

APIS: Sacred bull, an embodiment of 
identified with Osiris as Osiris-Apis 


‘epresented with goose on head. 


HOR (Athor): Goddess of love and 


and wife of Osiris; sometimes 
as cow-headed. 


; [EPERA: God of morning sun; repre- 


listed with each composer are not necessarily the only ones which he composed. Rather, 
which remain best-known today—either because of occasional or frequent 
popularity of overtures, arias, etc. The year and location after each ope 


ye The Bohe- 


20ven, Ludwig van (1770-1827): Fi- 
. 805, Vienna). 
incenzo (1801-1835): La Som- 
1831, Milan); 
itani (1835, Paris). 
an (1885-1935): Lulu (19 
zzeck (1937, Ziiric 


3, Paris); Carmen (1875, 


father of Signy, Sigmund, ete; 
scendants were called Volsungs. 


verse; its roots extended to Asgard, Jo- 
tunnheim, and Nifiheim. 


YMIR (Ymer): Primeval frost giant 4 


killed by Odin, Vili, and Ve; world created — 
from his body; also, from his body sprang — 


Yegegdrasill. 


MENTU (Ment): Solar deity, sometimes — 
considered god of war; falcon-headed. E 
MIN (Khem, Chem): Principle of physi- — 
cal life. 5 
MUT (Maut): Wife of Amen. cis 
NEPHTHYS: Goddess of the dead; sister _ 
and wife of Set. soi 
NU: Chaos from which world was cre- 
ated, personified as a god. we 
NUT: Goddess of heavens; consort of a 
Geb. : ss 

OSIRIS: God of underworld and judge — 
of dead; son of Geb and Nut. } 

PTAH (Phtha): Chief deity of Memphis 
father of gods and men. 

RA: God of the Sun, the supreme god 
son of Nut; Pharaohs claimed: descent fron 
him; represented as lion, cat, or falcon. 

SERAPIS: God uniting attributes 0: 
Osiris and Apis. * 

SET (Seth): God of darkness or evil; 
brother and enemy of Osiris. = 

SHU: Solar deity; son of Ra and Hath 

TEM (Atmu, Atum, Tum): Solar de 
representing setting sun. : 

THOTH (Dhouti): God of wisdom an 
magic; scribe of gods; ibis-headed. 


performances, 
ra are those of © 


Blitzstein, Mare (1905- _—+): The Cradle. 
Will Rock (1937, New York); Regina (1949, 
New York). : 
-Boito, Arrigo (1842-1918): Mefistofele 
(1868, Milan). ; ae 
Borodin, Alexander (1834-1887): Prince 
Igor (1890, Petrograd). =e ) 
Britten, Benjamin (1913- sn Re 
Bunyan (1941, New York); Peter Grim 
(1945, London); The Rape of Lucre 
(1946, Glyndebourne, Eng.). 
Charpentier, Gustave (1860- +): 
ise (1900, Paris). t 
Coward, Noel (1899- ): Bitter 
(1929, London). +) ae 


* Origi 
into two parts: Li 
Carthage. The sec 
in Paris, The wor 
1890 in Karlsruhe, 


amrosch, Walter (1862-1950): The 
carlet Letter (1896, Boston); The Man 
ithout a Country (1937, New York). 
— Debussy, Claude (1862-1918): Pelléas et 
" Mélisande (1902, Paris). 
- De Koven, Reginald (1859-1920) : Robin 
_ Hood (1890, Chicago). 
- Delibes, Léo (1836-1891): Lakmé (1883, 
Paris). 
- Donizetti, Gaetano (1797-1848): L’Elisir 
@Amore (1832, Milan); Lucia di Lammer- 
moor (1835, Naples); The Daughter of the 
Regiment (1840, Paris); Don Pasquale 
_ (1848, Paris). 
Falla, Manuel de (1876-1946): La Vida 
_ Breve (1918, Nice). 
_ Fiotow, Friedrich von (1812-1883): Mar- 
_ tha (1847, Vienna). 

Friml, Rudolf (1884— ): The Firefly 
(1912, Syracuse, N. Y.); Katinka (1915, 

“ New York); Rose Marie (1924, New York); 
The Vagabond King (1925, New York). 

_ Gershwin, George (1898-1937): Porgy 

_and Bess (1935, New York). 

Giordano, Umberto (1867-1948): Andrea 
_ Chénier (1896, Milan); Madame Sans-Géne 
(1915, New York). 

' Glinka, Mikhail (1803-1857): A Life for 
the Tsar (1836, Petrograd); Russlan and 
Ludmilla (1842, Petrograd). 

Gluck, Christoph Willibald (1714-1787): 
Orfeo ed Euridice (1762, Vienna); Iphi- 
genia in Aulis (1777, Paris); Iphigenia in 
Tauris (1779, Paris). 

-Goldmark, Karl (1830-1915): The Queen 
of Sheba (1875, Vienna). 

Z Gounod, Charles, Francois (1818-1893): 
Faust (1859, Paris); Romeo and Juliet 
~ (1867, Paris). 

_Halévy, Jacques Francois (1799-1862): 

La Juive (1835, Paris). 

Herbert, Victor (1859-1924): The For- 
tune Teller (1898, New York); Babes in 
Toyland (1903, Chicago); Mlle. Modiste 
(1905, New York); The Red Mill (1906, 
New York); Naughty Marietta (1910, New 
York); Natoma (1911, Philadelphia); 
Sweethearts (1913, Baltimore); The Prin- 
cess Pat (1915, New York); Hileen (1917, 
New York). 

Heroid, Louis J. F. (1791-1833): Zampa 
(1831, Paris). 

Humperdinck, Engelbert (1854-1921): 
Hansel and Gretel (1893, Weimar). 

Kodaly, Zoltan (1882— ): Hary Janos 
(1926, Budapest) . 

f Krenek, Ernst (1900- 
Aut (1927, Leipzig). 

_ Lehar, Franz (1870-1948): The Merry 

idow (1907, London); The Count of Lux- 

burg (1909, Vienna); Gypsy Love (1911, 


): Jonny Spielt 


eon cavalo, Ruggiero aioe: I 
(1892, Milan). 


Mascarnia Pietro (1863-1945): Cavalleria pa 
Rusticana (1890, Rome); L’Amico Fritz 
(1891, Rome). 


-Massenet, Jules (1842-1912): Hérodiade 
(1881, Brussels); Manon (1884, Paris); 
Thais (1894, Paris). a 

Menotti, Gian-Carlo (1911- 3 Amelia c. 
Goes to the Ball (1937, Philadelphia) ; 
The Medium (1946, New York); The Tele- 
phone (1947, New York); The Consul 
(1950, New York). 


Meyerbeer, Giacomo (1791-1864) : Les 
Huguenots (1836, Paris); Le Prophéte — 
(1849, Paris); L’Africana (1865, Paris). a 

Montemezzi, Italo (1875- ye L'Amore — 
dei Tre Re (1913, Milan). 


Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus (1756-1791): 
Idomeneo (1781, Munich); The Abduction — 
from the Seraglio (1782, Vienna); The — 
Marriage of Figaro (1786, Vienna); Don 
Giovanni (1787, Prague); Cosi fan Tutti — 
(1790, Vienna); The Magic Flute (1791, — 


e. 


Vienna). f, 
Musorgski, Modest (1835-1881): Boris 
Godunov (1874, Petrograd); 


Khovansh- — 
china (1886, Petrograd). es 
Nicolai, Otto (1810-1849): The Mer: 
Wives of Windsor (1849, Berlin). pe 
Offenbach, Jacques (1819-1880): Or- 
pheus in Hades (1858, Paris); The Tales 
of Hoffmann (1881, Paris). 
Pepusch, John Christopher (1667-1752) 
The Beggar’s Opera (1728, London). : 
Pergolesi, Giovanni Battista (1710-1736 
La Serva Padrona (1733, Naples). ' 
Planquette, Robert (1848-1908) 2 ; 
Chimes of Normandy (1877, Paris). 
Ponchielli, Amilcare 0 L 
Gioconda (1876, Milan). oe Pee : 
Prokofieff, Serge (1891-— ) Fhe Lo ei: 
for Three Oranges (1921, Chicago). 
Puccini, Giacomo (1858-1924): ‘Man 
Lescaut (1893, Turin); La Bohéme (1896. 
Turin); Tosca (1900, Rome); Madame But-. 
terfly (1904, Milan); Girl of the Gold 
West (1910, New York); Turandot 
Milan). : 
Purcell, Henry (1659-1695): Dido 
Aeneas (1689, Chelsea, Eng.). : 
Ravel, Maurice (1875-1937): L’Heur 
pagnole (1911, Paris); L’Enfant — 
Sortiléges (1925, Monte Carlo). = 
Rimski-Korsakov, Nikolai (1844— 
The Snow Maiden (1882, Toye 
Sadko (1897, Moscow); Le Coq d’ 
Moscow). . 
Romberg, Sigmund (1887- ) 
time (1917, ,New York); Blossom 
(1921, New York); The Student. 
(1924, New York); The Desert Song 
New York); The New Moon (192 
York). ' 
Rossini, Gioacchino (1792-1868 
Barber of Seville (1816, Rome); 


‘“e 
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mide (1823, Venice); William Tell (1829, 
Paris). 

Saint-Saéns, Camille (1835-1920): Sam- 
son et Dalila (1877, Weimar). 

Smetana, Bedrich (1824-1884): The Bar- 
tered Bride (1866, Prague). 

Straus, Oskar (1870- ): The Choco- 
late Soldier (1908, Vienna). 

Strauss, Johann (1825-1899): Die Fle- 
dermaus (1874, Vienna); The Gypsy Baron 
(1885, Vienna). 

Strauss, Richard (1864-1949): Salome 
(1905, Dresden); Elektra (1909, Dresden); 
Der Rosenkavalier (1911, Dresden); Ari- 
adne auf Naxos (1912, Ziirich). 

Stravinsky, Igor (1882- ): The Night- 
ingale (1914, Paris). 

Sullivan, Sir Arthur (1842-1900): Trial 
by Jury (1875, London); The Sorcerer 
(1877, London); H.M.S. Pinafore (1878, 
London); The Pirates of Penzance (1879, 
New York); Patience (1881, London); Io- 
lanthe (1882, London); Princess Ida (1884, 
London); The Mikado (1885, London); 
Ruddigore (1887, London); The Yeoman of 
the Guard (1888, London); The Gondoliers 
(1889, London). 

“Suppé, Franz von* (1819-1895): The 
Beautiful Galatea (1865, Vienna); Light 
Cavalry (1866, Vienna). 

. Taylor, Deems (1885- ): The King’s 
Henchman (1927, New York); Peter Ibbet- 
son (1931, New York). 

‘Dehaikovsky, Peter Wich (1840-1893): 
Eugene Onegin (1879, Moscow); Joan of 


*Suppé’s popular Poet and Peasant overture was written 
forja play rather than for an operetta. 
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Are (1881, Petrograd); Pique Dame (1890, 
Petrograd). 

Thomas, Ambroise (1811-1896): Mignon 
(1866, Paris); Hamlet (1868, Paris). 

Thomson, Virgil (1896- ): Four 
Saints in Three Acts (1934, Hartford, 
Conn.). 

Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901): Ernani 
(1844, Venice); Rigoletto (1851, Venice); 
Il Trovatore (1853, Rome); La Traviata 
(1853, Venice); Simon Boccanegra (1857, 
Venice); A Masked Ball (1859, Rome); La 
Forza del Destino (1862, Petrograd); Don 
Carlos (1867, Paris); Aida (1871, Cairo); 
Otello (1887, Milan); Falstaff (1893, Mi- 
lan). 5 

Wagner, Richard (1813-1883): Rienzi 
(1842, Dresden); The Flying Dutchman 
(1843, Dresden); Tannhéuser (1845, Dres- 
den); Lohengrin (1850, Weimar); Tristan 
and Isolde (1865, Munich); Die Meister- 
singer (1868, Munich); Das Rheingold 
(1869, Munich); Die Walkiire (1870, Mu- 
nich); Siegfried (1876, Bayreuth); Gdtter- 
dammerung (1876, Bayreuth); Parsifal 
(1882, Bayreuth). 

Weber, Karl Maria von (1786-1826): Der 
Freischitz (1821, Berlin); Euryanthe 
(1823, Vienna); Oberon (1826, London). 

Weill, Kurt (1900-1950): Die Dreigro- 
schenoper (1928, Berlin); Street Scene 
(1947, New York); Down in the Valley 
(1948, Bloomington, Ind.); Lost in the 
Stars (1949, New York). 

Wolf-Ferrari, Ermanno (1876-1948): The 
Secret of Suzanne (1909, Munich); The 
Jewels of the Madonna (1911, Berlin). 


Derivations of the Names of the Months 


January: From Janus, the two-faced Ro- 
man god who looked both into the future 
and the past. 

February: From februa, Roman feast of 
purification held on the 15th of this 


month. 


March: From Mars, the Roman god of 
war. 

April: Derivation uncertain. Perhaps 
from the Latin word aperire (to open) in 
regard to the opening of trees and flowers. 

May: Derivation uncertain. Perhaps from 
the Roman goddess Muia, or from the 
Latin word maius (great), which was ap- 


plied to Jupiter. Also may derive from the 


Latin word maiores, as being dedicated to 
age, 


June: Derivation uncertain. Perhaps 


from the Roman goddess Juno, or from 
the Latin word iuniores, as being dedi- 
cated to youth. Also may derive from the 
consulate Junius Brutus. 

July: From Julius Caesar. 
called Quintilis. 

August: From the Emperor Augustus of 
Rome. Originally called Seztilis. 

September: From septem, the Latin word 
for seven. The Roman year originally had 
only ten months, beginning with March. 
January and February were later added. 

October: rom octo, the Latin word for 
eight. 

November: From novem, the Latin word 
for nine. 

December: From decem, the Latin word 
for ten. 


Originally 


Names of the Days 


Sunday: From the Sun. 

Monday: From the Moon. 

Tuesday: From Tyr, the Norse god of war. 

Wednesday: From Woden, the highest An- 
glo-Saxon god. 


Thursday: From Thor, the Norse god of 
thunder. : 


Friday: From Friga, the wife of Woden. 
Saturday: From the planet Saturn. 

NOTE: ‘In ancient Rome, each day was 
named for the planet ruling its first hour. 
The Anglo-Saxons retained three of these 
derivations (Sunday, Monday, Saturday) 
but substituted their own gods in naming — 


‘jethe other four days. 
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- GEOGRAPHIC AND SOCIAL FACTS 
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- | COLO liccdtion of 
e : WALTER YUST , Editor-in-chief 


= Afghanistan (Kingdom) 

_ Area: approx. 270,000 square miles. ~ 

_ Population (est. 1949): 12,000,000 (ap- 
prox. 35% Afghan, 21% Tadchik, 8.5% 
Mongolian, 35.5% others). 

Density per square miie: 44. 

Ruler: Mohammed Zaher Shah. 

P >, Prime Minister: Sardar Shah Mahmud. 
Principal cities (est.): Kabul, 206,000 

(capital); Kandahar, 77,000 (trading cen- 

ter); Herat, 76,000 (farming center). 

; “Monetary unit: Afghani rupee. 
‘Languages: Pushtu (official), Persian. 
Religion: Mohammedan (Sunni, 90%; 

Shiah, 10%). 


HISTORY. Wedged between Pakistan, Iran 
and the U.S.S.R. in southwestern Asia 
without outlet to the sea, Afghanistan did 
not become an independent state until 
1747. Previously, it had been either a 
cluster of small states under nominal Arab 
rule, part of Mongol or Mogul empires, or 
dismembered among India, Persia and the 
Uzbeks. 


_ By the 19th century Afghanistan had 
passed into the British sphere of influence, 
though the British had to dispatch troops 
more than once to enforce Afghan friend- 
liness. In 1886 the British recognized Ab- 
‘dur Rahman Khan as Emir and gave him 
an annual subsidy of more than $500,000 
to delegate management of his foreign 
Telations to Britain. His son, Habibullah, 
succeeded him in 1901 and kept Afghani- 
stan neutral in World War I despite strong 
pressure of pro-Turkish elements. 

“On Aug. 8, 1919, a treaty was signed 
making Afghanistan free and independent 
f all British control. The country main- 

ined strict neutrality in World War II, 
id was admitted to the United Nations in 
v., 1946, Relations with Pakistan have 


THE OTHER NATIONS 


ae A record of later events may be found in the section: NEWS RECORD OF 1951. 7 


» source of meat, wearing apparel and 


All 


, WORLD 


been strained by a dispute over areas — 
inhabited by the Pathans in the North - 
West Frontier Province. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the 1932 consti ql 
tion, Afghanistan is a constitutional mon- — 
archy, with authority vested in the sov: ‘ 
eign and parliament, which has a senate 
60 members who are named for life by t 
sovereign and a national assembly of (20 
elected members. Executive power is exer-_ 
cised by the sovereign and cabinet headed — 
by the prime minister. The sovereign, M 
hammed Zaher Shah, was born _Oct. ; 
1914. 


Military service is compulsory. The army — 
strength is about 90,000, supplemented | xy 
tribal bands. There is a small air forges 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS A 
Education is nominally compulsory. Pri- 
mary schools exist in many parts of the 
country, but secondary schools only 1 

Kabul and provincial capitals. There were 
about 100,000 pupils in 425 schools in 1! 
There is a university at Kabul. 


Only a fifth of the soil is under cu iiv } 
tion, the greater part of the country bei 
mountainous and rocky. Farming is co 
fined to the fertile valleys and pl: a 
sometimes with the aid of irrigation. Ee 
crops a year are usually grown. Importa , 
ones include fruits and nuts, castor bean 
cereals, madder, tobacco, cotton and v 
tables, Wheat is the staple food. The 
tailed indigenous sheep is the princip: Ln 


for export. Camels, humped cattle, 
and asses are numerous. NG 


Important manufactures include 


felt, sheepskin coats, soap, Bee 
boots. Factories have been erected by g 
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ernment monopolies to produce skins, 
sugar, textiles, vehicles, and power. 


Among the leading exports are karakul 
skins (mostly to the U.S.), cotton, wool, 
rugs, carpets and dried fruits. 


Most of the trade normally is carried on 
through Pakistan; wool is exported to the 
U.S.S.R. in return for consumers’ goods. 
Exports in 1948-49 were estimated at Rs. 
900;000,000 and imports at slightly less 
than that amount. 

Afghanistan has no railways or navigable 
streams. Camels and pack horses are still 
used by the natives, but motor transport 
is of increasing importance. The principal 
trade routes lead south through the Khy- 
ber and Khojak Passes to Pakistan, and 
nerth to the Uzbek and Turkmen Soviet 
Socialist Republics. There are about 6,000 
miles of roads suitable for motor transport. 


Both mineral and ‘forest resources are 
largely unexploited. There are deposits of 
chromite, coal, copper, gold, iron ore, oil 
and silver. Timber and gum resin are ob- 
tained. 


NATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. Af- 
ghanistan, approximately the size of Texas, 
is split east to west by the Hindu Kush 
range of the Himalayas, rising in the east 
to heights of 24,000 feet. Except in the 
southwest, most of the country is covered 
by high snow-capped mountains and deep 
valleys. The few passes are deep and nar- 
row. The Amu Darya (Oxus), Kabul and 
Helmand are the most important rivers, 
and there are hundreds of swift and un- 
navigable mountain streams. The climate 
ranges from extremes of below zero to 
more than 100° in the north; however, it 
is not so extreme in the south, although 
snowfall is heavy all over the country in 
winter. Rainfall, chiefly in the spring, is 
relatively light. The hottest weather oc- 
curs in summer and is particularly severe 
' around Kandahar. 


Albania (Republic) 
(Shqiperia) 

Area: 10,629 square miles. 

Population (est. 1949): 1,186,000 (Al- 
banian 99.8%; others, .2%). 

Density per square mile: 111.6. 

Chairman of Presidium: Omer Nishani. 

Premier: Enver Hoxha. 

_. Principal cities (est. 1949): Tirana, 
40,000 (capital); Scutari, 30,000 (northern 
trading center); Koritsa, 28,000 (farming 
center). 

Monetary unit: Lek. 

Language: Albanian. 

Keligions (est.): Moslem, 69%; Ortho- 
dox Christian, 21%; Roman Catholic, 10%. 


HISTORY. A tiny, backward state ap- 
proximately the size of Maryland, Albania 
has acquired considerable importance since 
World War II because of its close ties with 
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the Soviet Union and its strategic location 
at the mouth of the Adriatic. After the fall 
of the Roman Empire Albania became part 
of the Byzantine Empire and was succes- 
sively invaded by Goths, Serbs and Bul- 
garians, From 1014 to 1204 it was again un- 
der Byzantine rule. An alliance of Albanian 
chieftains (1444-66) under Skanderbeg 
failed to halt the advance of the Turks, 
and the country remained under at least 
nominal Turkish rule for more than four 
centuries, until it proclaimed its independ- 
ence on Nov. 28, 1912. 


During World War I Albania was vari- 
ously occupied by Italian, Greek, French, 
Serb and Austro-Bulgarian forces. On Aug. 
2, 1920, Italy recognized Albanian inde- 
pendence and evacuated the country. 
Ahmed Zogu, premier in 1922-23, ousted 
the government of Mgr. Fan Noli in 1924 
and became president of a newly con- 
stituted republic in 1925. Three years later, 
after concluding pacts which placed Al- 
bania in Italy’s sphere of influence, Zogu 
proclaimed himself King Zog 1. 


In 1939, Italy occupied the country in a 
matter of days. During the Greco-Italian 
war of 1940-41, the Greek armies pushed 
the Italians back from the Albanian bor- 
der and occupied a large part of southern 
Albania. When Germany attacked Greece 
and Yugoslavia in April, 1941, however, the 
Greeks withdrew quickly, and the Axis oc- 
cupation of Albania was complete. 


Albania was free of the Axis yoke by 
the end of 1944, and a leftist provisional 
government under Colonel General Enver 
Hoxha was established. That regime was 
confirmed in power by subsequent elec- 
tions, and British, Soviet and U. S. recogni- 
tion. Since then, Albania has collaborated 
closely with the Soviet Union and sup- 
ported Moscow and the Cominform in the 
latter’s break with the Tito regime in 
Yugoslavia. Albania also quarreled fre- 
quently with Greece and the western 
powers. Two main sources of dispute with 
Greece were the latter’s claim to the 
Albanian territory of Northern Epirus and 
its charge that Albania was arming anti- 
government Greek guerrillas. 


International tension rose in 1947 when 
two British destroyers were sunk by mines 
in the Corfu channel. Britain lodged a 


sharp protest and referred its complaint to _ 
the U. N. Security Council. The Council’s — 
decision, favorable to Britain, was vetoed — 


by the U.S.S.R., and Britain carried its case 
to the International Court of Justice, 


which ruled on April 9, 1949, that Albania 


should pay damages to Britain. 


GOVERNMENT. Under its 1945 constitu- 
tion, Albania has a typical soviet govern- 
ment. Supreme power is vested in the 


popularly elected national assembly, to 
which the cabinet, headed by the premier, 


is responsible. The army, estimated at 60, 


ar sae Arabia 


‘000 men, maintains close liaison with the 
USS.R. 


_ Albania’s sovereignty over Saseno, a 
small but strategic Adriatic island, was 
confirmed by the Italian peace treaty of 
1947, 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is nominally compul- 
sory, but illiteracy is high, especially 
among women. There is a teachers’ col- 
lege at Tirana. 


Albanians are called Ghegs and Tosks, 
according to whether they live north or 
south of the Shkumbi River. They live in 
clans or tribes, in a feudal manner. Mos- 
lems predominate in most sections. 


Albania is still a primitive country where 
each family tries to provide most of its 
own needs. Nearly the whole population is 
engaged in combined farming and stock- 
Aaising. Only a small portion of the central 
part is fit for tilling. Corn 1s the chief crop. 
Others are wheat, tobacco, oats, barley, rye, 
spelt, olives and citrus fruit. Only a few 
factories are engaged in processing Al- 
bania’s food products. 


Albania’s postwar trade has been limited 
in volume. Exports include wool, hides, 
fur, dairy products and bitumen. 


Railroad mileage was only 60 in 1949, but 
two lines are said to be under construction. 
Good highways were developed by the 
Italians for strategic purposes, and the 
Russians. continued such construction. 
The principal and only fully equipped port 
is Durazzo. 

_Mineral wealth, thought to be consider- 
able, is relatively unexploited. The princi- 
pal minerals are aluminum and petroleum, 
which were developed to some extent dur- 
ing the Italian occupation of 1939-44. 
There are also deposits of lignite, bitumen, 
asphalt, gypsum, copper and iron. 

_ Forest resources include large stands of 
oak, walnut, chestnut and elm, and in the 
high regions, ‘beech, pine and fir. 


NATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. Alba- _ 


nia is a mountainous state, largely over 
3,000 ft. above sea level, with a narrow 
marshy coastal plain crossed by several 
rivers. A complex, often inaccessible moun- 
tainous hinterland encloses small fertile 
basins, and contains some wide valleys, of 
which the largest is that of Lake Ohrid in 
the southeast. The interior mountain 
plateaus and basins contain the centers of 
population. With the exception of the Bo- 
jana in the northwest, which is the outlet 
of Lake Scutari (135 sq. mi.) to the Adri- 
atic, there are no navigable rivers. 

The climate is typically Mediterranean, 
with dry, hot summers and moderate win- 
ters. Inland temperatures are lower than 
e on the coast. Winter frosts occur in 


vi 


southern part of the country, 


Arabia 


‘The Arabian peninsula is at the south: 
west extremity of Asia. Its rich oil ‘deposits 
and proximity to Palestine gave it special 
importance after World War II. Once a 
political unit, today it consists of the 
kingdoms of Saudi Arabia and Yemen, the 
British colony of Aden and six British ° pro- 
tectorates. 


The peninsula, with an area more than 
three times that of Texas, and an extreme 
length of 1,400 miles, is generally a Plateau — : 
sloping gently eastward from a mountain 
Tange that averages 5,000 feet in elevation — 
and runs along its entire west side within 
ten or fifteen miles of the Red Sea. The 
range reaches a maximum of 12,336 feet in 
Yemen to the southwest. Arabia has no 
rivers and no forests and is principally a 
desert dotted with many oases. 


Most of the peninsula, particularly the 
interior, has a hot desert climate with fre- 
quent changes in temperature. The high- 
lands of the Yemen and southwestern 
Saudi Arabia, however, together with parts 
of Oman, have a temperate climate. Jidda, 
on the Red Sea, has an average daily high © 
temperature of 93° during August. 


Mohammed united all Arabs in the 7th 
century A.D., and his followers, led by the 
caliphs, founded a great empire with its 
capital at Medina. Later, the caliphate 
capital was transferred to Damascus and ~ 
then Baghdad, but Arabia retained its ; 
portance because of the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina. In the 16th and 17th 
centuries, the Turks established at leas’ 
nominal rule ‘over much of Arabia, anc 
the middle of the 18th century it was 
vided into separate principalities. 7 


Through agreements with local rulers 
the British extended their rule over 
southern and eastern coasts in the | 
century. At the same time, the Wahhab 
a religious sect advocating strict adherens 
to Mohammed’s teachings, gained conti 
over most of central and eastern Aral 
and their work was the beginning ot 
present Saudi Arabia. 


Political Divisions of Arabia > a 
Population: 


Area 
Name (sq. mi.) (est. 19: 

Aden colony (British) 80 : 
Aden protectoratey 112,000 © 
Bahrein Islands 

(Sultanate) f 213 
Kuwait (Sheikdom) f 9,000 
Oman and Masqat 

(Sultanate) 65,000 
Qatar (Sheikdom) ft 4,000 
Saudi Arabia 597,000 
Trucial Coast (Sheik- 

doms) + 16,000 


Yemen (Kingdom) 
ot British protectorate. 
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Saudi Arabia (Kingdom) 

The most important state of the pen- 
insula is almost solely the creation of King 
Ibn Sa‘ud. In 1901, at the age of twenty, 
he seized the emirate of Riyadh and soon 
set himself up as the leader of the Arab 
Nationalist movement. During World War 
I he collaborated with the famous T. E. 
Lawrence in the successful “desert revolt” 
against Turkey. On the collapse of Turkey 
-at the end of the war, he freed the whole 
peninsula from Turkish rule, and through 
@ series of local military campaigns was 
able to proclaim himself King of Hejaz 
and Nejd and dependencies in 1927. His 
territories became the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia in 1932. 


Hejaz and Nejd are still under separate 
administrations. In Nejd, whose capital is 
Riyadh, Ibn Sa‘ud’s rule is absolute. The 
eldest of his numerous sons, Prince Sa‘ud, 
acts as viceroy in his absence. The consti- 
tution of Hejaz, whose capital is Mecca, 
provides for a cabinet of ministers headed 
by the King’s second son, Prince Faisal, 
who likewise acts as viceroy in his father’s 
absence. There is a consultative legislative 
assembly in Mecca and various municipal 
village and tribal councils whose members 
are named or approved by the King. 


The majority of the inhabitants are 
Bedouin—nomads following their flocks 
over the desert. There are a few large towns 
—Mecca, birthplace of the Prophet (150,- 
000),. Medina, site of the tomb of the 
Prophet (45,000), Jidda, port of Mecca on 
the Red Sea (4u,000), and Riyadh, capital 
of Nejd (60,000). 

In Hejaz, Medina produces dates in the 
- oases, and fruit and honey; otherwise, its 
products are such desert commodities as 
camels, horses, sheep, hides, charcoal and 
wool. The most important commercial ac- 
tivity outside of the oil industry is the an- 
nual influx of Moslem pilgrims to Mecca 
and Medina. The products of Nejd include 
dates, wheat, barley, hides, wool, fruits, 
butter, camels and livestock. 

Oil is produced by the U. S.-owned 
Arablan-American Oil Company, whose 
principal field is at Dharan near the Per- 
Slan Gulf coast. Production has sky- 
tTocketed since World War II. The com- 
pany’s expenditures and payroll are im- 
portant invisible exports, and royalties 
have immensely strengthened the financial 
position of the kingdom, which receives 
one-half the company’s profits under an 
agreement announced Jan. 2, 1951. A pipe 
line running north from Damman through 
Jordan and Syria to the Mediterranean 
port of Sidon, Lebanon, went into opera- 
tion in 1951. In 1950 the output totaled 
199,546,638 barrels. 

Numerous public works projects, includ- 
ing road, rail and port construction, are 
being carried out by U, S. engineers, but 
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camel transportation still prevails in most — 
of the country. Air service is provided by 
TWA, BOAC and the government-owned ~ 
Saudi Arabian Airlines. 


Kuwait (Sheikdom) 

Kuwait, on the northwestern shore of the 
Persian Gulf, is an independent state ruled 
by Sheik Abdullah as-Salim as-Subah. 
British protection, first exercised in 1898, 
has several times prevented it from being 
absorbed by Saudi Arabia. The territory — 
surrounding Al Kuwait, its port, is largely 
desert; its: trade consists of exchanging 
Arab goods from the interior for textiles, 
rice, sugar and other necessities. Kuwait's 
petroleum reserves, estimated at 9 billion 
barrels, are under concession to the Kuwait 
Oil Co. Production in 1950: 125,722,396 bbl. 


Oman and Masgat (Sultanate) 


Occupying the mountainous southeast- 
ern part of the peninsula, Oman is nomi- 
nally an independent state under the rule 
of Sultan Sayyid Sa‘tid bin Taimur. It 
has been under British protection since the _ 
19th century. The state is best known for 5 
its date cultivation, and its riding camels — 
are considered the best in the world. Trade 
is mainly to and from India. The capital, — 
Masqat (population 4,200), commands the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf. ; 


Qatar (Sheikdom) f 
Qatar occupies the whole of the Qatar _ 
peninsula in the Persian Gulf. It is ruled, of 
under British protection, by Sheik Abdul- _ 
lah ibn Jasim eth Thani. The whole area fs _ 
claimed by Saudi Arabia. Oil deposits are 
being exploited by a subsidiary of the Iraq 
Petroleum Co.; output in 1950, the first ~ 
full year of operation, was about 12,000,000 # 
barrels. , 


Trucial Coast (Sheikdoms) a 
This area, extending along part of the a 
Gulf of Oman and the southern coast of i 
the Persian Gulf, is ruled by 7 semi-inde- 
pendent sheiks. Treaties signed with Brit- 
ain in 1853 and 1892 provided that the 
sheiks should not cede or sell any part of © 
their land to any other power. 


Yemen (Kingdom) 


Yemen is an independent state occupy- 
ing the southwestern extremity of the pen- 
insula. Its ruler is Imam Ahmad, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne, March, 1948, after _ 
insurgents murdered his father, King — 
Yahya. M, 

Its sovereign status was confirmed by the 
Treaty of San‘a with Britain and India 
(Feb. 11, 1934) and the Treaty of Taif con- 
cluded with Saudi Arabia at the cessation 
of hostilities between the two states on 
May 13, 1934. The people are permanently 
settled and are for the most part engaged 
in agriculture, fishing and trade. Chief 
products are Mocha coffee, and sheep an 
goat skins. Much of the trade goes throu 


the port of Aden. The capital and principal 

own is San‘a (population about 25,000). 
__ (For Aden and Bahrein Islands, see 
British Commonwealth: Asia) 


_ — Argentina (Republic) 

sm (RepGblica Argentina) 

_ Area: 1,079,965 square miles. 

_ Population (est. June 30, 1950); 1%,- 
097,889 (approximately 97% of European 
descent, chiefly Spanish and Italian; 3% 
Indian and other). 

_- Density per square mile: 15.8. 

_ President: Juan D. Per6én. 

__ Principal cities (census 1947): Buenos 
Aires, 3,000,371 (capital and chief port); 
Rosario, 464,688 (flour milling); Cérdoba, 
351,644 (northwest farming center); Ave- 
Naneda, 279,572 (industrial suburb of 
Buenos Aires); Lanus, 272,760 (suburb of 
Buenos Aires); La Plata, 271,738 (seaport; 
meat packing). 

* Monetary unit: Peso. : 

_ Languages: Spanish (official), Italian. 
_ Religion: Roman Catholic (state-sup- 
ported). 


HISTORY. Discovered in 1516 by Juan 
Diaz de Solis, Argentina developed slowly 
under Spanish colonial rule. Buenos Aires 
was settled permanently in 1580 and be- 
came a prosperous city; the cattle industry 
of the Argentine pampas was thriving as 
early as 1600. : 
“Invading British forces were expelled in 
1806-07, and when Napoleon conquered 
Spain, the Argentinians set up their own 
government in the name of the Spanish 
king in 1810. On July 9, 1816, independence 
was formally declared. Internal dissension, 
particularly between Buenos Aires and the 
provinces, was put down under the dictator 
Juan Manuel de Rosas, who brought about 
unification from 1829 to 1852. Rosas was 
overthrown by Justo José de Urquiza, who 
became the first president under the 1853 
constitution, modeled after that of the 
U:.S. 

Argentina made great material progress 
under Presidents Sarmiento (1868-74), 
Avellaneda (1874-80) and Roca (1880-86). 
The secret ballot was introduced in 1910 by 
President Roque Sdenz Pefia. 


President Hipélito Irigoyen (1916-22) re- 
fused to abandon Argentinian neutrality 
in World War I. Re-elected in 1928, Iri- 
zoyen, a radical, was ousted two years later 
oy a conservative revolution led by Gen- 
ral José Uriburu. The latter’s successor, 
General Agustin Justo (1932-38) followed 
. moderate policy and undertook a large 
lic works program. Under the leader- 
of a former radical, Roberto M. Ortiz, 
entina proclaimed neutrality at the 
utbreak of World War II, but in general 
o-operated in hemispheric defense pro- 
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Ortiz resigned because of illness in June, ; 
1940, and was succeeded by Vice President 
Ramon Castillo, a conservative, whose re- Fe 
gime was toppled in June, 1948, by a revolt — 
led by General Pedro P. Ramirez. The latter 
abolished all political parties and broke — 
relations with the Axis on Jan. 26, 1944, 
after disclosures of German spy activity in 
Argentina. A clique of army officers, appar- 
ently fearing that this would lead to war 
with Germany, replaced Ramirez on Feb. 
24, 1944, with General Edelmiro Farrell. — 


In the closing months of World War it, 
Farrell’s regime declared war on the Axis 
(March 27, 1945) and signed the Act of 
Chapultepec the following April 4. Diplo- 
matic recognition and admission to the 
U.N. followed, Juan D. Perén, then an army — 
colonel, emerged as strongman and won 
the 1946 presidential elections. Congress — 
became completely controlled by Perén 2 
supporters, An apparent plot to overthrow — 
Perén was crushed in 1951. et 


GOVERNMENT, Argentina is a federal 
union of fourteen provinces and ten ter- 
ritories. Under the new constitution pro- | 
mulgated in 1949, a president and vice — 
president are elected every six years by % 
direct popular vote. The president appoints ; 
his cabinet. The vice president presides — 
over the Senate but has no other powers, 
Both executives are eligible for re-electio 
The National Congress has two houses 
thirty-member Senate popularly elec od 
for six-year terms, and a Chamber 
Deputies (one for each 100,000 electors) 
popularly elected for six years, one-half th 
membership of each house being rene 
every three years, Aa 


Each province has its own constitutio: 
elected governor, legislature and judici 
but the president may in a crisis take 
the local government. “Yrs 


The president, with Senate approval, ay 
points for life-terms the judges of 
federal supreme court, five courts of | 
peal, and district courts (at least one 
each province). es 
DEFENSE. Under legislation enacted Noy. 
29, 1946, all men and women 12 to 50 
subject to military service at the p 
dent’s discretion. Service from 20 to 22 
compulsory. Active army strength in 1! 
was estimated at 100,000; a complete m« 
ernization program was under way. — 


The air force has about 150 c 
planes. The navy in 1950 totaled appro 
mately 95,000 tons, including two mod ab 
ized battleships, three light cruisers oe 
11 fleet destroyers. The budgetary all ne 
ment for defense in 1951 was 25 per ce Fie 


teen. In 1949 there were 14,649 pri 


416 


schools with 2,074,233 pupils, 1,414 public 
and private secondary, normal and special 
schools with 240,976 students, and 6 uni- 
versities with 88,823 students. 


AGRICULTURE. A farming and stock- 
raising nation, Argentina devotes 41 per 
cent of its area to pasture and 11 per cent 
to cultivation. More than 70 per cent of 
the cultivated land is planted in cereals, 
and approximately 20 per cent is in alfalfa 
for stock feed. Cotton, sugar cane and 
fruits are important, and Argentina is the 
world’s largest producer of yerba maté 
(Paraguay tea), the national beverage. The 
1950 wine production was 317,000,000 gal- 
lons. ; 


Estimated crop production for 1950, in 
short tons, was as follows: wheat, 5,670,- 
231; oats, 595,352; barley, 485,098; lin- 
seed, 744,934; corn, 930,140; refined sugar, 
675,703; tobacco, 26,785. 


Cattle raising predominates on the pam- 
pas, especially in Buenos Aires province. 
Sheep raising is more important in Pata- 
gonia. In 1947 there were 41,268,470 cattle, 
50,856,556 sheep, 2,981,406 hogs and 1,2387,-~ 
663 horses. Wool production in 1950 was 
210,000 short tons. 


MANUFACTURING. Industrial expansion 
was accelerated during World War II by 
the shortage of imports, but industry is 
still closely allied to agriculture. The prin- 
cipal industry is meat refrigeration, fol- 
lowed by flour milling, \ textiles, sugar 
refining, dairy products, quebracho extrac- 
tion and wine. In 1941 there were 57,940 
industrial establishments (101,884 in 1947); 
products were valued at 6,337,000,000 pesos 
(7,800,000,000 in 1943). The number of in- 
dustrial workers averaged 1,169,000 in 1948. 
TRADE. Argentina’s trade position, favor- 
able in the immediate postwar period, de- 
teriorated steadily in subsequent years as 
dollar exchange became scarcer. Trade sta- 
tistics are as follows (in millions of pesos) : 


; ‘ 1948 1949 1950* 

Exports 5,541.8 3,718.9 5,284.1 

_ Imports 6,189.7 4,641.7 4,830.1 
a * Provisional. 


Exports in 1949 included meat, wool, 
hides, and other animal products (50.5 per 
cent), agricultural products (45.0 per cent) 
and forest products (2.3 per cent). Imporis 


included machinery (21.5 per cent), tex- 


tiles (18.6 per cent) and iron and steel 
(16.8 per cent). Exports in 1950 went prin- 
cipally to the U. S. (20 per cent), Britain 
(18 per cent) and Brazil (8 per cent). 
Principal suppliers were the U. S. (17 per 
cent), France (14 per cent) and Britain 
(11 per cent). 

COMMUNICATIONS. According to Lioyd’s 
Register, the merchant fieet on June 30, 
1950, consisted of 369 steamers and motor- 
ships:(100 tons and over) aggregating 913,» 
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517 gross tons, an increase of 202.1 per cent 
over 1939. The chief Argentine ports are 


Buenos Aires, second only to New York in | 


the western hemisphere, 
both on the Plata estuary; and Rosario, a 
port on the Parana River. 


Railway mileage is about 27,000, nearly 
all of which radiates outward from Buenos 


and La Plata, . 


Aires. With the purchase in 1947-48 of 


the British- and French-owned railways, 
the system is now government-owned. 
Highway mileage is upwards of 300,000, 
largely unimproved. Telephones in Dec. 
1950 totaled 719,000; broadcasting sta- 
tions, 58; 


transportation system is government- 


radio sets, 2,200,000. The air- — 


owned; domestic air routes extend as far — 


south as Tierra del Fuego. Direct inter- 
national connections with the rest of the 
world are maintained by 11 international 
airlines. 


FINANCE, The 1951 budget, as passed by 
Congress, totaled 13,073,900,000 pesos, dis- 
tributed as follows: national administra- 
tion, 4,844,000,000 pesos (covered by gen- 
eral revenue with surplus of 100,000 
pesos); public works, 1,059,600,000 pesos 
(to be covered by borrowing, except for 
100,000 pesos); special accounts, 1,182,400,- 
000 pesos (self-balancing); autonomous 
agencies, 5,987,900,000 pesos (self-balanc- 
ing). In addition, 1,300,000,000 pesos were 
allotted for the five-year plan. The na- 


tional debt was 16,648,000,000 pesos on © 


June 30, 1950. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Second in South America 
to Brazil in size and population, Argen- 


tina is about 2,070 miles long and 860 
miles wide at the maximum. In general, 
the country is a plain, rising westward 
from the Atlantic to the Chilean border 
and the towering Andes peaks, including 
Aconcagua, 22,835 feet, the highest peak 
in the world outside Asia. The northern 


area of the Argentine plain is the swampy _ 


and partly wooded Gran Chaco. South of 


that to the Rio Negro are the rolling, fer-_ 


tile pampas, rich for agriculture and graz- 
ing, and supporting most of Argentina’s 
population. Next southward is Patagonia, 
a region of cool, arid steppes with some 
wooded and fertile sections. The eastern 
part of Tierra del Fuego, the island south- 
ern tip of South America, belongs to 
Argentina. 


CLIMATE. Except for the northern Gran 


Chaco, which has mild winters and torrid — 


summers, Argentina lies in the south tem- 
perate zone. The pampas region has an 


average temperature of 60°, and freezing 
Temperature extremes increase 


is rare. 
progressively southward. All over Argen- 
tina, January is the warmest month and 
June and July are coolest. At Buenos Aires, 
the mean annual temperature in January- 
February is about 73°; in June-July, 50° 
The heaviest rainfall, over sixty: : 


mpas ire ‘ranges. iron: ss oa aeahies in 
oe west to forty in the northeast. 


RIVERS. The three great rivers forming 
‘the Plata system—thé Parand, Paraguay 
and Uruguay—are important commercial 
arteries in northern Argentina. Rosario 

and Santa Fé, 260. and 360 miles respec- 

. tively above Buenos Aires on the Parana, 
are accessible to ocean vessels. Many other 
-Tiver ports lie along the three streams’ 
_ total navigable length of 1,997 miles. 


_MINERALS. Argentina must import most 

_of nearly every mineral it uses. Oil is 
produced in Patagonia (1950: 23,353,000 
barrels), and there is small mining of 
tungsten, lead, gold, zinc,‘tin, silver and 
_ beryllium. The government announced dis- 
“covery of uranium deposits in Feb., 1947. 
Coal and coke imports in 1950 amounted 
_to 1,447,838 metric tons. 


“FORESTS. The Gran Chaco area is the 
world’s chief source of quebracho extract. 
Total exports of this tanning agent ob- 
apined from quebracho logs in 1950 were 
247,939 metric tons, part of which was re- 
exported from Paraguay. Other forest prod- 
-ucts—hardwoods, dyewoods, lignum vitae, 
red quebracho, medicinal gums and other 
_tannins—are consumed locally for the 
most part. 


Austria (Republic) © 
(Osterreich) 


_ Area: 32,388 square miles. 

Beeopuintion (est. 1949): 7,090,122 (prac- 

lh all Austrian). 

Density per square mile: 218.9. 

ay ied Council: Walter J. Donnelly 

A.); Lt.. Gen. V. P.  Sviridov 
Us. SR); Sir Harold A. Caccia (United 
Kingdom); Jean Payart (France). 

President: Dr. Theodor Koerner. 

Chancellor: Leopold Figl. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): Vienna, 
1,750,000 (capital, industrial center); Graz, 
248, 000 (industrial center); Linz, 200, 000 
(Danube port); Innsbruck, 103,000 (Tyro- 
lean tourist center). 

Monetary unit: Schilling. 

Language: German. 

Religions (est.): Roman Catholic, 
93.68%; Protestant, 3.11%; Jewish, 2.93%; 
unknown, .28%. 


HISTORY. Austria, lying at the western 
dge of the “iron curtain” in central Eu- 
fine, continued to be occupied by foreign 
troops after World War II. 
_ The history of Austria before World War 
I was largely that of the Austro-Hungarian 
gimpire and the Hapsburg dynasty. Its 
pein was in the province of Ostmark, 
rom Bavaria and given to Leo- 
mberg (A.D. 976) by the Holy 
eror, Otto II. It was ruled by 


_ the Babenbergs until 1246, 


and later 
passed to Ottakar of Bohemia, who lost it 
to Rudolf of Hapsburg (1276). In 1437, th 
three kingdoms of Austria, Hungary an 
Bohemia were united under the rule. Ofiag 
Albert V. For three centuries thereafter, 
despite almost constant warfare, the state: 
remained for the most part under a sin 
crown. The Hapsburgs gradually added 
their possessions, until Charles V, durin: 
the 16th century, ruled a vast part o 
Europe. Emperor Francis I laid down th 
Holy Roman crown in 1806 at the heigh 
of the Napoleonic Wars, in which Austri; 
with her allies was finally victorious. In 
fluence in Germany was lost through de 
feat by Prussia in the Seven Weeks’ War 
(1866). In 1867, the Dual Monarchy of — 
Austria and Hungary was established, — 
united in the person of the soverel 
Franz Josef I, who ruled until 1916. 

Following the defeat of the Cent 
Powers in World War I, the republi 
Austria was established in Nov., 191 ‘ 
was confined to its present borders “a he 


a 


Engelbert Dollfuss, who had become Cl 
cellor in 1932, was followed by an 
successful Socialist revolt eb 1984 


schluss of Germany and Austria th 
day. 

Following the liberation of Vie 
the Red Army (April 13, 1945), D 
Renner, veteran Socialist, formed 
visional government. Elections hel 
25, 1945, resulted in victory for the 


(Dec. 20, 1945). He died Dec, 31, 
Theodor Koerner, also a Social 
elected President May 27, 1951. 


In the years following World 
there seemed little prospect that st 
would soon regain her indepen 


Conference in Paris during es eek 
the Big Four reached preliminary a 
ment on a draft treaty for Austr 


_ pay Russia $150,000,000 for the latter. Later 
negotiations among the Big Four bogged 
down, however. 


ALLIED MILITARY GOVERNMENT, Since 
_ World War II, Austria within its 1937 fron- 
_ tiers has been divided into four national 
_ Zones, as is the city of Vienna. The Allied 
_ Council and the inter-Allied governing 
_ authority of Vienna consist of the ranking 
Officers of the four participating nations— 
the U. S., Britain, France and the U.S.S.R. 
‘Under an agreement signed by the four 
powers June 28, 1946, the Council’s func- 
tions are supervisory rather than adminis- 
Trative. 


ATIONAL GOVERNMENT. Austria is a 
deral republic comprised of nine prov- 
ces (including Vienna), each of which 
s its own elected assembly for the con- 
1 of regional affairs. The federal parlia- 
nent consists of two houses—the Bundes- 
at whose 50 members are chosen by 
jhe provincial assemblies and the Na- 
10 alrat whose 165 members are chosen 
Xy national election. The president of the 
oublic is elected by national popular 
for a term of six years. The govern- 

t is administered by the chancellor 
d his cabinet. Party standing in the 
alrat after the elections of Oct. 9, 
Was as follows: People’s Party 17, 
ist 67, Independent 16, Communist 5, 


IAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
n 1948-49, Austria had 5,016 primary 
S with 829,326 pupils, 695 secondary 
aining schools with 73,949 pupils and 
ersities with 19,762 students. 


ulture employs’ more than one- 
the population but the country 
Heavily dependent on imported food- 
uffs, About 90 per cent of the total area 
classified as productive; of this area, 
bout 40 per cent is intensively cultivated 
A land, meadowland, gardens and 
is. The amount under plow is 
tively small, and mixed farming pre- 
ninates, Rye and wheat are the lead- 
als with 1950 production amount- 
to 362,100 and 342,500 metric tons, 
ctively, followed by oats (218,400 
) and barley (188,700 tons). Potato 
roduction was 1,938,300 tons. Other crops 
elude sugar beets, flax, fruits and to- 
raising and dairy farming both 
Alpine pastures and the lowlands 
east are of importance. In 1950 
ere 2,280,548 cattle, 2,523,182 hogs 
2,457 sheep. 


ustria is primarily an industrial coun- 
, having, in 1948, 328,729 industrial es- 
ments with 1,978,000 workers (1949). 
etallurgical, engineering, textile and 
ndustries are most important. Styria 
sible for almost all the iron and 
oduction, which included in 1950 


tons of pig iron. 


‘sources. In Styria lies one of the 


943,352 metric tons of steel and 883,09: 


Legislation providing for the national 
ization of 70 firms, comprising a substan- 
tial portion of Austrian basic industry, : 
was enacted late in 1946. Most of the — 
industrially important regions are in the 
Soviet zone. Rs 

The constantly unfavorable prewar trade — 
balance was offset in part by international 
loans and in part by invisible exports, such 
as tourist expenditures, income from for- 
eign investments and transit trade. 


Trade statistics are as follows (in mil- — 
lions of schillings) : : 


1950 


1948 1949 4 
Exports 1,984 3,229 6,513 — 
Imports: 
commercial 2,209 4,477 7,089 
relief and ERP 2,630 1,867 2,110 


Principal sources of imports in .1950 
were the U. S. (283%, of which 88% was a 
ERP), Western Germany (17%), Britain — 
(7.7%) and Italy (7.2%). Chief customers — 
were Western Germany (15%), Italy 
(18%), Czechoslovakia (6.1%) and the — 
U. S. (5.6%). The leading exports were — 
iron products (15%), timber (15%), Paper 
(6.0%) and pig iron (5.2%). 4 oe 

The construction of railways and roads 
has been hampered by physical difficulties, 
There were 3,762 miles of railway in 
1949, partly electrified. Water traffic is re- hs 
stricted for the most part to the Danube 
River. The major river ports are Linz and, 


especially, Vienna, which is also an im- 
portant rail, road and air center. ‘aa 
Government revenue was estimated at 
11,793,600,000 schillings in 1951 and ex- 
penditure at 11,793,400,000 schillings, 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Austria covers an area about 
equal to that of Scotland and includes 
much of the mountainous territory of 
the eastern Alps (about 92.3 per cent 
of the country is classified as mountain- — 
ous). From the Rhine Valley, Austria’s” 
western frontier, these ranges cross the 
country from west to east, merging on 
the north and northeast into the Danube 
Valley and the open Vienna basin, On the 
east and southeast, the ranges merge into 
the forested foothills overlooking the un 
dulating countryland of western Hunga 
The country contains many snowfield 
glaciers and snow-capped peaks. The prins 
cipal river, the Danube, enters in — 
northwest and crosses northern Austr 
Austria possesses valuable mineral 
large’ 
European deposits of iron ore, Copper ; 
mined in Salzburg, Tyrol and lower Aus 
tria, and lead and zinc in Carinthia. Othe 
minerals include bauxite, graphite, sul! 
and manganese. Fuel resources comp! 
Small coal deposits ‘in lower 


reese 6 lantities of lignite, found every- 
except in Salzburg. Large sup- 

: 1: s of coal and coke must be imported, 
but extensive water power resources are 


in the Zistersdorf and Miuhlberg areas, 
both in the Soviet zone, produced an 
estimated 10,000,100 barrels in 1950. Pro- 
duction of lignite in 1950 was 4,307,501 
metric tons. 


_. Variety is the keynote of Austria’s cli- 

mate. The mean annual temperature in 
the north ranges between 45° and 48°, and 
in no month does the average exceed 68°. 

_Most of the rainfall occurs during summer. 
In the Tyrol, mild winters and warm sum- 
mers (with temperatures often higher than 
68°) are customary; maximum precipita- 
tion is in spring and summer. The mean 
annual temperature of Vienna is 49.4°, and 
the range about 40°. 


Belgium (Kingdom) 
* (Royaume de Belgique— 
Koninkrijk Belgié) 
_ Area: 11,783 square miles.* 
5 Population (est. Dec. 31, 1950): 8,653,- 
653 (Walloon, Flemish). 
_ Density per square mile: 734.4, 
Sovereign: Baudouin I. 
Premier: Joseph Pholien. 
_ Principal cities (est. 1948, including sub- 
“urbs): Brussels (Bruxelles), 1,296,687 
ore tal); Antwerp (Anvers), 794,280 (port 
commercial center); Liége, 573,176 
Aeon and steel); Ghent (Gand), 442,792 
textiles). 
_ Monetary unit: Belgian franc. 
Languages: French, Flemish. 
a Religion: Predominantly Roman Catho- 
tic. 


aa aoe ‘small area taken over from Germany in 


‘HISTORY. In 1914 and again in 1940, 
Belgium was crushed by German armies 


because its position in the Low Country | 


area made it a highway on the invasion 
route to France. Highly industrial, a bit 
larger than Maryland and second most 
densely populated major European nation, 
Belgium emerged from World War II in 
fair economic condition but, politically, 
the country suffered crisis after crisis in 
the struggle between conservatives and 
elements of the left, especially over the 
‘return of King Leopold IiI to the throne. 
Leopold returned to Belgium on July 22, 
950, but violent Socialist-led rioting 
forced him to agree to turn over his powers 
his son, Baudouin. He formally abdi- 
ed July 16, 1951, and his son became 
1g as Baudouin I. 


laps the earliest mention of the Bel- 
history was in 57-50 B.c., when 
eee cs souedaby Julius Caesar, In 
ri i. 4 . 


available for exploitation. Petroleum fields ~ 


the Middle Ages the Belgian towns becam: 
wealthy and virtually autonomous as great 


textile centers. Belgium became part of 


Burgundy in 1385 and, later, part oi 
the Spanish domains of Charles V. By t fe 
Treaty of Utrecht, in 1718, Belgium went ay he 
to Austria, though retaining its autonomy, — 
and from 1792 to 1815 it held a simi 
status under France. United with th 
Kingdom of the Netherlands by the Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1815, the Belgians = 
volted and proclaimed independence : 
Oct. 4, 1830, choosing as their soverei n 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. Taking the ti 
of King Leopold I, he ruled from 1831 
1865. 


Belgium progressed peaceably canter Leo- 
pold I and his son, Leopold II, who reigne 
from 1865 to 1909, and was succeedests 
his nephew, Albert I (1909-84). ibe 


Despite heroic Belgian resistance under 
the personal leadership of Albert, t 
country was overrun by the German 
1914 and occupied throughout World \ 
I. The treaty of 1919 gave Belgium t! 
regions of Moresnet, Eupen and Malméd 
and a mandate over Ruanda-Urund 
Africa. 


As World War II approached, Belgiv if 
strove to protect its legal neutrality; at the 
same time the nation rearmed rapidl 1d 
built a strong series of fortification , es 
pecially along the Albert Canal. But thea 
defenses were no great obstacle 
Germans, who invaded the country 
the second time in a generation on. 
10, 1940. 


King Leopold IiI, who had succee 
father upon the latter’s death in a mot 
tain-climbing accident in 1934, ord i th 
Belgians to surrender to the Nazi 
was taken prisoner on May 28, 1940—ei; 
een days after the first German atta 
cabinet of Hubert Pierlot escaped f. 
country ana set up a government- 
in London. When that governm: 
turned to Belgium on Sept. 7, 194 
Leopold’s brother, Prince Charle 
elected regent (Leopold was still a 
oner). Pierlot, a Catholic, became hea 
a coalition government. He was suc 
in Feb., 1945, by Achille van Ack 


The Christian Socialists (Catho! 
a plurality in the elections of Fe 
1946. Their pro-Leopold stand pr 
them from taking office, however 
country was ruled by the Liberal-Socialist- 
Communist cabinets of Van Acker (M 
31, 1946) and Camille Huysmans (A U 
1946) until March, 1947, when Soos 
Paul-Henri Spaak formed a Soc 
Christian Socialist coalition cabin 
was succeeded by Gaston Hyskens, a Ch 
tian Socialist, who succeeded ue formin 


which followed the elections: of 


: 1949, Hs and his cabinet pecienied on Mar. 
19, 1950, following a national referendum 
on Mar. 12 in which 57.7 per cent of the 
a Peisdtorsie voted for Leopold’s return. In 
elections held June 4, 1950, the Christian 
Socialists won control of the Chamber of 
Deputies; succeeding Christian Socialist 
_ cabinets were headed by Jean Duvieusart 
(June 8) and Joseph Pholien (Aug. 15). 
- On March 17, 1948, Belgium signed a 
50-year defense treaty with Britain, France, 
- Luxemburg and the Netherlands, and in 
April, 1949, the nation joined the North 
tlantic alliance. 


~Baudouin I was born Sept. 7, 1930, the 
er son of Leopold III and Queen Astrid, 
Oo was killed in an automobile accident 
1935. During World War II, while Leo- 
d was a German prisoner, he married a 
noner, Marie Baels. She renounced the 
e of queen upon marriage, and became 
ir rincess de Réthy. 


VERNMENT. Under the 1831 constitu- 
Belgium is a constitutional, heredi- 
y monarchy. The king’s authority is 
egated to the ministers whom he ap- 
ts and dismisses to conform with the 
mentary majority. The ministers who 
tute the cabinet must have the con- 
ce of parliament, which consists of a 
ember chamber of deputies popularly 
1d, and a senate of varying member- 
lected both directly and indirectly. 
mbers serve for four years unless 
both houses are dissolved by the 
| Which case new elections must be 


e, 1949, election) , 77 Socialists (66), 
erals (29) and 7 Communists (12) to 
amber of Deputies. 


he authorized strength of the army in 
was “shia 000. In the British zone 


m Belgian Congo were 18,000 men 
brigades of native troops with 
Officers. The air force has about 
at planes. The navy, abolished in 
; reformed after World War II and 


(ON, Education, free and univer- 
hildren from six to fourteen, is 
ate control in three divisions: 
ry, intermediate and higher. Primary 

in 1948-49 numbered 8,735 with 
822 pupils; state secondary schools, 
92,634 pupils; and normal schools, 
th 10,524 students. There are four 
univ versities : official, Ghent and Liége; un- 
(private), Brussels and Louvain 
total of 16,723 students in 1949, 


tion facilities are highly developed. Rail- 


There are also private schools, many unde: 
religious auspices. + 
AGRICULTURE. About 60 per cent of the 
total area is under cultivation, and one- 
half the farmed area is devoted to forage 
crops. Principal crops in 1950, in metric 
tons, were wheat, 547,000; oats, 600,000; 
barley, 240,000; rye, 257,810 (1949); and 
sugar beets, 2,609,000. Other crops are 
fodder beets, flax and fruit. The pastoral 
industry, especially dairy farming, flour- 
ishes. On Jan. 1, 1950, Belgium had 1,902,- 
391 cattle, 1,360,784 hogs and 121,185 sheep. — 


MANUFACTURING. Belgium is one of the — 
most highly industrialized nations in Eu- 
rope, largely because of vast, readily ac- 
cessible coa] reserves. Industry has not 
advanced, however, at the expense of agri- 
culture; the Belgian economy is based on 
both. In Jan., 1948, there were 248,128 
industrial establishments with 1,000,010 
workers. 


The metallurgical, textile and building — 
industries are important. Associated with — 
iron and steel is a considerable engineer- 
ing industry, shipbuilding in Antwerp, and 
machinery and railway stock in Brussels. 
The centuries-old textile industry produces 
linen (Courtrai); cotton (the southeast) ; 
and synthetic fibers. Antwerp, using the 
output of mines in the Congo and Angola, 
rivals Amsterdam in diamond cutting. 


Foreign trade is especially vital to the 
Belgian economy. The Belgian-Dutch-Lux- — 
emburg customs union (Benelux), estab- 
lished on Jan. 1, 1948, is one of the five 
great trading areas in the world. Trade 
of Belgium and Luxemburg (in billions of 
francs) is as follows: 


1948 1949 1950° 

Exports 74,1 19.7 82.4 
Imports 87.0 81.1 96.8 — 
* Provisional. ao 


Chief customers in 1950 were the Neth- 
erlands (22%), France (9%) and the U,. S. 
and Britain (each 8%). Leading sources 
of imports were the U. S. (16%), France 
(11%) and Britain and the Netherlands 
(each 10%). Chief exports were iron and 
steel and products (19%), thread and 
fabric (15%), non-ferrous metals and 
products (11%) and machinery and vehi- 
cles (9%). 


COMMUNICATIONS, Inland transporta- 


road mileage is 3,090. Navigable waterways — 
total 998 mi., including the well-developed - 
canal system. Before World War II, Bel- 
gium had the second largest river feet on 
the Rhine. Highway mileage in 1949 totaled | 
6,648, mostly improved. The mercha: t 
fleet on June 30, 1950, totaled 222 shi 
(100 tons and over) aggregating 481,6 
gross tons, according to Lloyd’s Ri 
Sabena, the government-controlled ¢ 
, a i 


20,000,000 passenger-miles in 1949 


and carried 150,090 passengers. 
FINANCE. Recent data are as follows (in 
- billions of francs) : 


: 1949 1950* 1951+ 
- Revenue 69.4 57.8 58,2 
Expenditure 71.6 64.4 63.7 


* Budget estimate. 


The national debt, consolidated and 
floating, totaled 246,589,000,000 fr. on Mar. 
boot; 1951. 


_ NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
- CLIMATE. The northern third of Belgium 
is a plain extending eastward from the 
coast of the North Sea. North of the Sam- 
bre-Meuse Rivers is a low plateau, varying 
from 250 to more than 600 feet in height, 
- and to the south lies the Ardennes plateau, 
rising to a maximum of about 2,300 feet. 
The shallowness of the North Sea off Bel- 
- gium precludes the development of good 
harbors; some of the port advantages of 
_ Antwerp, on the Schelde River, are offset 
by the fact that the approaches to it are 
— through Dutch territory. 
‘The principal mineral is coal; produc- 
tion in 1950 was 27,304,380 metric tons. 
The Ardennes coalfield, now nearly ex- 
hausted, extends southward into France. 
The Campine field, comparatively new, lies 
in the northeast. Iron ore, lead and zinc 
also are mined, principally in the Ar- 
- dennes. Belgian mining, highly developed, 
normally employs about 200,000 people. 
' Forests cover about 20 per cent of Bel- 
_gium, but their products are relatively un- 
important. Fishing is vital in the economy. 
The 1950 catch was about 53,200 metric 
tons valued at 422,321,000 fr. 


_ The climate is temperate. Ostend, on the 
sea, has an average annual temperature 
of 49° and annual rainfall of 27.5 inches, 
about like that of Chicago. Baraque Michel, 
_ in the Ardennes heights, has an average 
_ temperature of 43°, rainfall of 59.5 inches, 
__ and considerable snow in the winter. 
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ss Belgian Colonial Empire 


; Area Native pop. 
- Country (sq. mai.) (est. 1950) 
Belgian Congo , 

L (colony) 904,974 11,073,311 
_ Ruanda-Urundi 
a (U. N. trust terri- 
. tory) 20,120 3,808,000 * 
#1949. 


BELGIAN CONGO—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Léopoldville (population 1949: 
160,304; Europeans, 8,044). 

Governor General: Eugéne Jungers. 
Foreign trade (1949)*: exports, 10,983,- 
471,000 fr.; imports, 10,320,406,000 fr.; chief 
exports, copper (25%), cotton, palm oil, 
Agricultural pare (1949, in metric 

: ns)*: cotton, 46,790; coffee, 31,445. 

V ra roduction (1949, in metric 


yer (smelter), 141,399; tin (in- 


pute eS SS 
gots), 3,299; cassiterite, 16,084; diamonds 
(mainly industrial), 10,115,629 carats; gold 
(refined), 326,290 oz.; uranium. ye 

Forest exports (1949, in metric tons)* 
palm oil, 121,766; palm kernels, 80,034; 
gum copal, 10,721; rubber, 6,780. ee 

* Including Ruanda-Urundi. : 


tral Africa, with a narrow outlet to the 
Atlantic through the northwestern tip of 
Portuguese Angola, was acquired Nov. 
1908, by the Belgian state from the B 
gian king, Leopold II. The latter ha 
backed exploration of the area by the Eng 
lish explorer, H. M. Stanley, and in 188 
had been recognized by the great power 
as personal sovereign and proprietor of 
Congo Free State, as it was then calle 
The area is now administered by a gov 
ernor general responsible to the cabine 
minister for the colonies. The gover. 
general has unrestricted executive and leg- — 
islative powers, and the colony has n 
representative institutions of its own. Dur- — 
ing World War II it furnished vital war 
materials to the Allies. The European pop~ 

ulation on Jan. 1, 1950, was 52,113, of 
whom 39,006 were Belgians. aay 


RUANDA-URUNDI—Status: U. N. trust 
territory, united administratively with t 
Belgian Congo. vee 

Capital: Usumbtra. : 

Governor General: Eugéne Jungers. 

Principal products: tin, coffee, gold, 
ton, hides. rae 


Ruanda-Urundi, in east Africa, was 
signed to Belgium as a mandate by 1 
League of Nations at the end of World 
War I, before which it was a port : 
German East Africa. It is administe: 
under the direction of the governor gener: 
of the Belgian Congo by a vice govern 
general. 


The area, placed under U ‘ 
trusteeship in Dec., 1946, is largely mi n- 
tainous, with livestock grazing the prin- 
cipal native activity. CL? eae 


Area: approx. 18,000 square miles. 

Population (est.): 300,000 (mostly 
tiya). f 
Tee per square mile: 16.7. 
Ruler: Maharaja Sir Jig-me Wan 
Capital: Punakha. 
Monetary unit: Indian rupee. 
Language: Tibetan dialect. — 
Religion: Buddhism. _ G 


See 
HISTORY. Bhutan is a semi-independent 
state lying on the southeast aoe U 
Himalayas, bordered on the north and 
by Tibet and on the south and west b: ee: > 
Republic of India. The area is said to have 
been invaded and settled by Tibetan tro 0] 
in the 9th century 4.p. After almos' el 
tury of conflict between the Bhu 


the British in India, British troops } 


yt 
* 


9 Pelese, oe Tipu aaa AB, = Te adie 
; fees he BAe Pe Esa en Peace 


NEN ? 


e422 . 


the country in 1865 and negotiated an 
agreement under which Britain undertook 
to pay an annual allowance to Bhutan 
on condition of good behavior. A treaty 
signed with India in Aug., 1949, increased 
this subsidy and placed Bhutan’s foreign 
affairs under Indian control. 


Until 1907 Bhutan’s government was 
under the dual control of the clergy and 
laity, but the country is now ruled by a 


The dominant people are the Bhotiyas, 
ho are of Tibetan origin, speak a Tibetan 
dialect, and profess the same form of Bud- 
dhism as is prevalent in Tibet. 


CONOMIC CONDITIONS. The chief crops 
Tice, corn and millet; the fields, laid 
out on hillside terraces, are watered by an 
enious system of irrigation. Bhutan is 
ous for its small though sturdy moun- 
‘ponies, The chief industries are metal 
k, cloth weaving and fine basket and 
mat work, Trade is insignificant, and much 
of it is conducted by barter. 


‘NATURAL FEATURES. The whole of Bhu- 
t presents a succession of lofty and 
ed mountains running generally from 
th to south and separated by deep val- 
Mountains in the north reach a 
t of 24,000 feet. The climate varies 
F: ding to the topography. There are 
y ble forest stands ranging from semi- 
j ire al woods on the lowest slopes to co- 
us forests on the more temperate 
slopes to the north. 


qs e 
- Bolivia (Republic) 
_ (Reptblica Boliviana) 
416,040 square miles. 
lation (est. 1949): 3,990,000 (1944: 
dian, 28% Mestizo, 13% white, .2% 
% unspecified). 
‘per square mile: 9.6. 
President: Gen. Hugo BalliviAn. 

incipal cities (est. 1948): La Paz, 319,- 
le facto capital); Cochabamba, 83,000 
reial center); Oruro, 50,000 (tin 
Potosi, 47,000 (mining); Sucre, 
legal capital). 
lonetary unit: Boliviano. 

nguage: Spanish, 


: Roman Catholic. 


once a part of the ancient Incan 
After the Spaniards had defeated 
as during the first part of the 16th 
Bolivia was subjected to the 
‘Viceroyalty of Peru, and its pre- 
lo tly Indian population was reduced 
to ry. During the successive South 
imerican revolts against Spain in the early 
century, Upper Peru ‘(as Bolivia was 

led) was a vast battlefield con- 
by Spanish,and patriot troops. The 
Ty finally won its independence in 


jority is virtually disfranchised, and less 


He fsa 
as 
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1825; the new republic was named after — 
Simén Bolivar, South America’s famed — 
liberator. ae 


Bolivia’s political history since inde- 
pendence has been extremely stormy. Since 
1825 it has had more than sixty revolu- 
tions, seventy presidents and eleven con- 
stitutions. No elected president has ever 
served out his term. 


Harassed by internal strife, Bolivia lost 
great slices of territory to three neighbor 
nations. Several thousand square miles 
and its outlet to the Pacific were taken by 
Chile after a disastrous war in 1879-83. In 
1903 a piece of Bolivia’s Acre province, 
rich in rubber, was ceded to Brazil. And in 
1938, after a war with Paraguay, Bolivia 
gave up claim to nearly 100,000 square 
miles of the Gran Chaco, 


Recent years have been typical of Bo- 
livia’s turbulent political history, with sev- 
eral illegal seizures of power culminating 
in a leftist revolution on July 21, 1946, — 
which overthrew the rightist regime of Lt. 
Col. Gualberto Villarroel, who in Dec., 1943, 
had ousted the legally elected president, 
Gen. Enrique Pefiaranda. Elections held 
Jan. 5, 1947, were indecisive; Congress 
endorsed the slight plurality of Dr. En- 
rique Hertzog, who took office on 
March 10, 1947. Continued political and 
labor unrest and martial law marked Hert- 
zog’s administration and that of Mamerto 
Urriolagoitia, who became president when — 
Hertzog resigned because of illness in Oct., _ 
1949. Elections held May 6, 1951, were 
again indecisive, although an exiled left- 
ist, Victor Paz Estenssoro, obtained a near 
majority. Pres. Urriolagoitia turned over 
the government on May 16 to a military 
junta which named Gen. Hugo Ballivian 
as president. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the 1938 constitu- 
tion, Bolivia is a republic, electing by pop- 
ular vote a president every four years, a 
27-member Senate every six years, and a 
11l-member Chamber of Deputies every 
four years. The president appoints the 10 
members of his cabinet, The Indian ma- 


te 


than 3 per cent of the population voted in 
the 1947 presidential elections. 


Military service is compulsory, with a 
two-year training period beginning at 
nineteen and service on reserve until fifty. 
The army is fixed by law at 15,000, and 
there are about 12,000 federal police. The 
air force is being re-organized and trained 
by U. S. officers. ; 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, 
Bolivia has an illiteracy rate estimated in 
1948 at over 80 per cent, highest in Latin 
America. A contributing factor is the high a 
proportion of pure Indian population. In 
1944 enrollment at 1,740 primary scho 
Was 144,056, and at 55 intermedia’ 


_. Mining is the backbone of the economy. 
Tin, accounting normally for 70 per cent 
of Bolivian exports, is by far the most im- 
portant mineral, most of it coming from 
_ the plateau regions of Potosi and Oruro. 
- During World War II, Bolivia was the 
‘world’s largest tin producer. 


Mineral production in 1949 was as fol- 
lows: tin, 34,115 long tons; silver, 6,635,- 
— 000 ounces; copper, 5,100 metric tons; gold, 
— $2,000 ounces. Antimony, zinc ore, lead, 
ee manganese ore, tungsten concentrates, and 
mercury are also produced; and uranium 
deposits have been reported. Southern 
Bolivia is ri¢dh in oil, as yet relatively 
“unexploited. Production in 1949 amounted 
to 678,200 barrels. 


_ The 5,000,000 acres under cultivation 
produce wheat, rice, sugar, potatoes, cacao, 
barley, maize, coca (source of cocaine), to- 
bacco and cotton. Production of such basic 
foodstuffs as wheat and rice, however, is 


siderable quantities must be imported. 
_ Cattle are raised in the more temperate 

_ regions of the east and south, sheep in the 

_ departments of La Paz and Cochabamba, 
and llamas, alpacas and vicufias, impor- 
tant sources of hides, wool and meat, are 
raised on the plateaus by Indians whose 
_ economy is largely dependent upon them. 
_ The fur-bearing chinchilla, a native of the 
t colder plateau regions, is also bred. 
* Manufacturing received considerable im- 
petus during the Chaco War, but the out- 
i put is insufficient to supply the domestic 
demand, Almost three-fourths of the man- 
K- ufacturing is carried on in La Paz. Major 
manufactures in 1947 had a value of about 
$27,000,000. 

Tin and other minerals comprise almost 
the whole of Bolivia’s exports. Since the 
country is landlocked, foreign trade must 
pass through free ports in Chile and river 
ports on the Amazon. Trade statistics for 
three years follow (in millions of U. S&. 
dollars) : 


} 


1947 1948* 1949* 
Exports ~ 81.2 112.8 107.1 
Imports 59.6 68.7 78.4 


* Partially estimated. 


Chief exports in 1949 were tin (68%) 
and lead (9%). The U. S. was the princi- 
pal supplier (56%). Leading customers 
were the U. S. (45%) and Britain (25%). 
_ From its lowland tropical forests, Bo- 
livia gets rubber, quinine bark, almonds 

‘and brazil nuts, dyewoods, mahogany, que- 

4 o and other hardwoods. Rubber ex- 
1949 were about 2,000 short tons. 
mileage totals 1,454, all in west- 
14 : 


. 


ern Bolivia; the principal lines conne 


La Paz with the Chilean ports of Arica 
and Antofagasta. Highway mileage in 194! 
was 15,420, most of it unimproved. Airlines ea 
play an important role in Bolivian trans- — 


miles in 1947, and Pan American Airways 
links the country with the rest of the 
Americas. In the lowlands, thousands 
miles of navigable streams are the 
means of transportation. j 


Bolivia’s 1950 budget balanced rec ipts 
and expenditures at 2,783,000,000 bolivi- 
anos. On Dec. 31, 1947, the total p 
debt was 6,819,000,000 bolivianos, incl 
ing arrears of interest. i 


throughout 60 per cent of its area to 
the east, drained by the Amazon and Pla 

river systems. The western part, enc sed 
by two chains of the Andes, is a 

plateau—the Altiplano—measuring 500 
80 miles at an average altitude of 12,000 
feet. More than 80 per cent of the popul: - 
tion lives on the plateau, which also co 
tains La Paz, the highest capital cit 
the world. Lake Titicaca, half the siz 
Lake Ontario, is one of the highest 
lakes in the world, at an altitude of 
feet. Islands'in the lake hold ruin: 
ancient Incan civilization. : 


The climate varies from the humid h 
of the equatorial lowlands in the east 
the arctic cold of the Andean peaks. In 
lowlands, the average temperature is. 
77°, with no great departures; rainf 
heavy throughout the year. At hi 


weather is elways cool, In La Paz it ave 
ages about 50.4°. el * 


Brazil (Republic) _ A 
(Estados Unidos do Brasil) — 


Area: 3,291,416 square miles. 
Population (census 1950*): : 
(1945: white, 63%; Mestizo, 21% 
14%; Indian and other, 2%). 
Density per square mile: 15.9. 
President: Getulio D. Vargas. 
Principal cities (census 1950*) 
Janeiro, 2,413,152 (capital and chi 
Sio Paulo, 2,227,512 (coffee); Rec 
nambuco), 534,468 (seaport); — 
(Baia), 424,142 (seaport); Port 
401,213 (seaport); Belo Horizonte, 
(mining); Fortaleza (Ceara), 280,08 
port). t: 
Monetary unit: Cruzeiro. 
Language: Portuguese. 
Religion: Roman Catholic, 95 


* Provisional figures. 


é HISTORY. Brazil, the only Latin Amerioee 
nation deriving its culture and language 
from Portugal, is by far the largest coun- 
try in South America, covering nearly half 
the continent. In the Western Hemisphere 
it is second to Canada. In the world, it 
ranks after the U.S.S.R., China and Can- 
ada... 


; ‘Brazil was discovered in 1500 by the 
ortuguese admiral, Pedro Alvares Cabral. 
rtuguese colonization efforts began in 
2 and Brazil became a royal colony 
enteen years later. The later attempts 
of France and Holland to colonize Brazil 
ere defeated by the Portuguese. 


During the Napoleonic wars, the prince 
ent of Portugal (later King John VI) 
i led his country in advance of the French 
ales, and set ay his royal court at Rio 


neck, rebelled at resuming colonial 
t tus and declared their independence in 


rouble with his parliament, Pedro I 
dicated in 1831 in favor of his five-year- 


dro II. He proved to be an enlightened 
popular monarch, 


abe ary revolt, after which a republic 
$s set up. Until 1893 Brazil was under 
ilitary dictators, Marshal Deodoro da 
cca and Marshal Floriano Peixoto. 
revolt against the latter in 1893, 


ecession of five civilian presidents 
nte de Moraes Barros, 1894-98; 
uel -Ferras de Campos Salles, 1898— 
| Francisco de Paula Rodrigues Alves, 
Affonso Penna, 1906-09, who died 
and Nilo Pecanha, 1909-10. 


? 


eslau Braz, co- operated with the Al- 
i declared war on Germany Oct. 26, 
Reckless expenditure marked the 
the next chief executive, Epitacio 
Pessoa, 1919-22, while the presi- 
- Arthur Bernardes, 1922-26, was 
by financial difficulties and army 
on. His successor, Washington Luiz 
Souza, 1926-30, had to cope 
world depression and was over- 
. by a revolutionary group under 
) Vargas, who took over as provi- 
§ president. 
new constitution in 1934 sharply 
led state’s rights and emphasized a 
al istic policy. In 1937 Vargas seized 
i i power, setting up another con- 


er 


ation m which extended his term of office 


e ‘well with the United Nations. ‘ 
ir bases were set up in Brazil, Bra-. 
il forces patrolled the South At- 


returned gradually to stability un-. 


lantic, and a Brazilian expeditionary 
fought in Italy after the nation’s declar 
tion of war against the Axis in Aug., 19 


National fear that Vargas would never 
fulfill his promise of free elections led to 
his overthrow on Oct. 29, 1945, and the 
transfer of his powers to Chief Justice José — 
Linhares. In the subsequent elections, on 
Dec. 2, 1945, victory went to the Vargas 
candidate—Gen. Eurico Gaspar Dutra, in- — 
augurated as president on Jan, 31, 1946. — 


Vargas returned to the political arena 
in 1950 and was elected president Oct. 3 
as candidate of the left-of-center Labor 
party. He took office Jan. 31, 1951. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the Constitution of 
Sept, 18, 1946, Brazil is a federation of 
twenty states, five territories and one fed- — 
eral district. The president is popularly 

elected for a five-year term and may not 
succeed himself. The national Congress is 
composed of two houses—the Senate, — 
whose members serve for eight-year terms, _ 
and the Chamber of Deputies, elected for 
four-year terms. Members of Congress are 
elected by equal, direct, compulsory and 
secret suifrage under a system of propor- 
tional representation. 


Among the important innovations of the 
1946 Constitution are articles empowering 
the federal government to create state- 
owned monopolies in the public interest 
and making the exploitation of mines and S 
subsoil resources dependent on federal — 
authorization. The Constitution also au- 
thorizes the government to intervene in 
labor disputes but recognizes the general — 
principle of freedom of association and the 
right to strike. Labor courts handle labor- 
Management disputes. : 


The twenty states, with popularly 
elected legislatures and governors, and — 
their own constitutions, have considerable 
autonomy, but during the first Vargas re- — 
gime they suffered from federal interven- 
tion. 


DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory 

beginning at twenty-one, with an initial 
training period of one year and service on 
reserve until forty-five. The permanent 
army of 112,300 men and 258,000 reserves 
in 1940 was greatly expanded in World War 
II. Its strength in 1948 was estimated at 
118,000, including 38,000 federal police. 


The army received a considerable 
amount of U. S. lend-lease military goods 
during World War II. The air force, under — 
& separate Ministry of Aviation since 1941, 
expanded during the war and took an ac- — 
tive part in the Italian campaign. ait 


The navy on Jan, 1, 1951, had in active. 
service one old Saat 9 fleet destroy- | 
ers, 8 escort destroyers, 4 submarines x 
smaller craft. Two U. S. lighi 
were added to the fleet in 4 ; 


4 T ON. 
sory; under the 1946 constitution it is 
given in Portuguese only. According to the 
- 1940 census, 43.6 per cent of the popula- 
tion 18 years of age and over could read 
and write. In 1950 there were 60,000 pri- 
mary schools with 4,500,000 pupils, about 
1,500 secondary schools with 300,000 stu- 
_ dents and about 2,700 vocational, commer- 
cial and professional schools with 200,000 
students. There are 10 universities, of 
which 3 are private (Catholic), 6 state and 
one federal (University of Brazil at Rio de 
Janeiro). 


__AGRICULTURE. Agriculture is the basis of 
 Brazil’s economy, but only 4 per cent of its 
area is under cultivation, the rest being 
grazing, forest, or non-productive land. 
_ Brazil leads the world in production of 
coffee and castor beans, and ranks second 
{nm cacao. Froduction and export of both 
coffee and cacao are government-con- 
- trolled. The most important agricultural 
_ products in 1949 were rice, 2,647,956 metric 
tons; cotton, 401,742 tons; wheat, 471,907 
_ tons; cacao, 128,545 tons; sugar cane, 30,- 
~ 041,208 tons (raw sugar, 1,732,000 tons); 
and coffee, 1,031,501 tons. Other crops in- 
_ clude tobacco, maize, manioca, fruits, 
- bananas and coconuts. The total value of 
_ agricultural production in 1949 was about 
_ 38,819,355,000 cruzeiros. : 
| Livestock is raised nearly everywhere, 
with the great centers in the central and 
southern states. In 1949 there were 50,- 
178,000 cattle, 23,881,000 hogs and 13,803,- 
~ ©00 sheep. 


‘MANUFACTURING. Manufacturing 1s still 
primarily for domestic consumption, but 
_ industrialization is progressing rapidly, al- 
- though hampered by equipment shortages. 
_ The state of Sao Paulo is by far the 
leading industrial area. Leading products 
are foodstuffs, textiles, chemicals and 
3 pharmaceutical products, metallurgical 
products, clothing, leather, glass and por- 
_ celain, paper and rubber articles. The most 
us important single industry is cotton weav- 
1 ing, employing approximately 25 per cent of 
A 


- all industrial labor. 

Brazil’s first steel plant, at Volta Re- 
_ donda, began production on June 23, 1946. 
_ Production of pig iron and ferro-alloys in 
- 1950 was 729,033 metric tons and steel, 
779,466 tons. 

Foreign trade, largely hemispheric, has 
been retarded by scarcity of dollar ex- 
change. Trade statistics for 3 years follow 
_ (in billions of cruzeiros): 

J 


1948 1949 1950 
Exports 21.70 20.15 24.91 
Imports 20.98 20.65 20.31 


In 1950, Brazil’s chief customers were 
S. (55%), Britain (8%) and Argen- 
Nie Leading suppliers were the U.S. 


fi 


(84%), Britain (12%) and Argentina 

(10%). Chief exports in 1950 were coffee — 
(64%), cotton (7.7%) and cacao (5.8%). 
Leading imports include machinery, food- 
stuffs (largely Argentine wheat), vehicles 
and petroleum products. a 


MINERAL RESOURCES. Brazil’s vast min- — 
eral resources are among her least devel- — 
oped assets. The most important are coal 
(estimated reserves of 5,000,000,000 tons; 
estimated 1950 production, 1,983,063 met- 
ric tons) and iron ore, found chiefly 1 
Minas Gerais (1949 output, 1,887,777 me 
ric tons). Other important minerals, wi 
estimated 1948 production, are mangane 
ore, 141,300 tons; gold, 157,000 troy ounces; — 
diamonds, about 250,000 carats; tungsten, ~ 
1,144 tons; silver; bauxite; quartz crystals; 
uranium; chrome ore; graphite; petroie% 
and titanium. aS 
FORESTS AND FISHERIES. More than 
half of Brazil’s area is forested, but the ex- 


oped. The largest single forest commodities 
are timber, chiefly pine from the south rm 
states, and the wax of the carnauba pal 
used for insulation and phonograph ree 
ords and produced commercially only 

Brazil: (exports, 1949: 11,110 metric to 
Rubber production, mostly in the Amazo 
pasin, was estimated in 1950 at ‘20,2! 
metric tons, but it has not developed 
extensively as was once expected. Oth 
forest products are Brazil nuts, yerba m: 
(Paraguay tea), medicinal plants, and veg-— 
etable oils. There are vast fishing b: 
and grounds in the rivers and along 
coast, with some 2,500 known specie 
fish. x 
COMMUNICATIONS. Coastwise and 
steamers are the main links between 
and south Brazil, especially withi 
Amazon basin where inland waterwa: 
the only means of land communic 
Navigable waterways total 26,713 — 
Coastwise traffic is restricted to Brazille 
ships, but the Amazon is open to all shi 


Railway mileage in 1951 was about 2 
000, mostly located south of Recife. 
way development has been hamper 
natural obstacles, especially by cone 
mountains, but extensive government a: 
private building is under way. Highways 
total 38,000 miles, and common r0é 
about 124,000 miles. At the beginnin 
1949, Brazil was served by 8 foreign | 
23 domestic airlines; mileage flow 
airlines in 1949 totaled 50,239,000. i 
FINANCE. Recent data are as follows 


billions of cruzeiros) : Ro 

1949 1950% 
Revenue 17.917 18.800 
Expenditure 20.727 


22.200 
* Budget estimate. i 


miles north-south, 2,691 miles east-west, 
and borders every South American state 
except Chile and Ecuador. Its area would 
more than blanket that of the U. S. 


There are two principal physical divi- 
sions of the Brazilian surface. The low- 
lands are made up of the heavily forested 
tropical river basin of the Amazon, the 
world’s largest drainage area; and the less 
“heavily forested basin of the Plata to the 
outh, The intermediate highland is a vast 
plateau, 1,000 to 3,000 feet above sea level, 
‘aversed by several low mountain ranges, 
and extending almost from the seacoast 
© the Bolivian frontier and south to the 
plains of Rio Grande do Sul. The Central 
_ Plateau comprises more than half of the 
country and, with the narrow coastal 
ain, supports 90 per cent of the popula- 
on, 


‘More than a third of Brazil 1s drained 
the Amazon and its more than 200 


United Kingdom of Great 
ritain and Northern Ireland 


irea: 93,371 square miles (excluding 
annel Islands and Isle of Man). 
lation (census 1951*); 
sh, Scotch, Welsh, Irish). 
er square mile: 537.8.* 
er: King George VI. 
ime Minister: Winston Churchill. 
incipal cities (census 1951*): London 
r 8,346,000 (capital); 
112,000 (iron and steel); Glasgow, 
shipbuilding); Liver- 
‘90,000 (seaport); Manchester, 703,- 
Sheffield, 513,000 
3 Leeds, 505,000 (clothing); 
t 467,000 (capital, Scotland). 
onetary unit: Pound sterling. 
Languages: English, Welsh, Gaelic. 
ion: Church of England (estab- 
church); Church of Wales (disestab- 
; Church of Scotland (established 
Presbyterian); Church of Ireland 
stablished); Roman Catholic; Metho- 
ongregational; Baptist; Jewish. 


10 (textiles) ; 


STORY. Roman invasions of the 1st cen- 
B.c. brought Britain into contact with 
inent. When the Roman legions 
in the 4th century a.p., Britain 
prey to the invading hordes of 
Saxons and Jutes from Scandi- 
the Low Countries. Seven large 
were established, and the origi- 
tons were forced into Wales and 
d. It was not until the 11th century 
le country finally became united 
he Danish King Canute. Following 
th of Edward the Confessor (1066), 
as to the succession arose, and 
Duke of Normandy invaded Eng- 


tributaries. The Amazon is navigable 
ocean steamers to Iquitos, Peru, 2,300 mi 
upstream, Southern Brazil is drained by — 
the Plata system—the Paraguay, Uruguay — 
and Parana Rivers. The most important — 
stream entirely within Brazil is the S&o — 
Francisco, navigable for a thousand miles — 
but broken near its mouth by the 260-foot 
Paulo Affonso Falls, with estimated poten- 
tial 1,000,000 horsepower., 3 ‘ 


CLIMATE. Brazil is almost wholly in the — 
torrid zone, but such factors as altitude, 
prevailing winds, rainfall and distance 
from the sea combine to vary the climate — 
from tropical to temperate. Manaus on the 
Amazon has an average temperature of — 
80.9° and annual rainfall of 71.65 inches. 

The corresponding figures for Rio de 
Janeiro are 72.5° and 44 inches. February — 
is usually the warmest month in Rio de 
Janeiro. In much of the Amazon basin, 
rainfall averages 80 inches. 


land, defeating the Saxon noble, Harold Ii, 
at the Battle of Hastings (1066). The Nor- 
man conquest was accompanied by the in- 
troduction of Norman law and feudalism, — 
changing the customs of England. “ae 


The reign of Henry II (1154-89), first of 
the Plantagenets, saw an increasing cen- 
tralization of royal power at the expense 
of the nobles, but in 1215 John (1199- 
1216) was forced to sign the Magna Carta, 
which awarded the people, especially the 
nobles, certain basic rights. Edward I ~ 
(1272-1307) continued the conquest of Ire- 
land, reduced Wales to subjection, and 
made some gains in Scotland. In 1314, 
however, English forces led by Edward II 
were ousted from Scotland after the battle 
of Bannockburn. The late 18th and early 
14th centuries saw the development of a 
separate House of Commons with tax-rais- 
ing powers. : 


Edward III’s claim to the throne of 
France led to the Hundred Years’ War — 
(1338-1453), which ended with the loss of 
almost all the large English territory in 
France. In England the great poverty and 
discontent caused by the war was intensi- 
fied by the Black Death, a plague which 
reduced the population by about one-— 
third. The Wars of the Roses (1455-85), a 
struggle for the throne between the House — 
of York and the House of Lancaster, were 
ended by the victory of Henry Tudor — 
(Henry VII) at Bosworth Field (1485). 2 

During the reign of Henry VIII (1509- _ 
47), the Church in England asserted ita 
independence from the Roman Catholic — 
Church. Under Edward VI and Mary, 
two extremes of religious fanaticism we 
reached and it remained for Henry 


daughter, Elizabeth (1558-1603), to 


yy 


| THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


Europe America—(cont.) Loh 
; Ares ‘ rea 
x Political subdivision (sq. mi.) Population Political subdivision 4 (sq. mi.) 
United Kingdom 93,371 50,210,472! Leeward Islands 423 
_ Channel Islands 15 102,770! ‘Trinidad and Tobago 1,978 
: ‘oma mare Soe Windward Islands 821 
ee 4 2 
Malta 122 $12,447° Asia 
,. poe Becuapioesiorat 112,000 
Anglo-Egyptian en protectorate ,00 
_ Sudan 967,500 8,038,000» Babrein Islands rae 
Basutoland 11,716 636,000 Borneo: 
_ Bechuanaland 275,000". = 800.0008.) ecg ony Of. North 
_ Gambia 4,074 268,038° purnee aoeae 
_ Gold Coast (including Brunel 2,298 
 _ Togoland)| 91,843 4,127,000, Sarawak 50,008 
Kenya 224.960  5,454,0000 Ceylon Bee : 
- Mauritius’ and eh la ani 3 ceo ueee 
dependenci 0 ORE OLS 060,0007 = 
ee ee. Aachidiig aoe 475,386 India, Republic of 1,220,099 356,891,624 
_ British Cameroons) 372,674 24,081,0000 Malaya: ; 7 
Northern Rhodesia 290,323 _—_1,888,100° lalayan Federation 50,680 
_ Nyasaland 47,949  2,349,1949 Singapore and 
Pbuclena and dependencies 282 
~ dependencies 126 5,040° «6 Fakistan 337,524 
_ Seychelles 156 35,0009 age 
_ Sierra Leone 27,925  2,095,000° Oceania 
= Somaliland 67,936 700,000° Australia, Common- 
i Southern Rhodesia 150,333 2,092,800°- wealth of 2,974,581 
_ South-West Africa 317,725 352,075° = Fiji 7,040 
Swaziland 6,705 . 194,000° Gilbert and 
Tanganyika Territory 362,688 7,514,000 Ellice Islands 312 
Uganda : 93,981 5,008,000 Nauru 8 re 
- Union of South New Guinea, “etal 
__ Africa 472,550  12,320,000° Territory of 93,000 1,008, 
_ Zanzibar and Pemba 1,020 268,000® New Hebrides 4,633 50, 
ine Y New Zealand 103,416 1,940, 
Pe, America Norfolk Island 13 ==a8 
Bahamas 4,404 79,6649 Papua (British ; 
fF Barbados 166 211,682° New Guinea) 90,540 
_ Bermudas -19 36,771° Solomon Islands 11,458 
4 British Guiana 89,480 425,156° Tonga (Friendly 
ot British Honduras 8,598 67,430° Islands) 250 Sig 
_ Canada 3,619,616  13,845,000° Western Samoa 1,133 ite 
_ Falkland Islands and ; 2 
1 dependencies 4,618 8,641 = 
_ Jamaica and depend- (Note: Each population figure is followed E y 
_ encies 4,722  1,409,5939 Tylor tor 1040, © for 1948, ? for 1047, ete) a 
. “aa : EE 5 = = 


the Church of England on a moderate 
_ pasis. In 1588 the Spanish Armada, a fleet 
sent out by Catholic King Philip II of 
Spain, was defeated by the English and 
- destroyed during a storm. It was during 
_ Elizabeth’s reign that England became a 
- world power. 

_ Elizabeth’s heir was of the house of 


tuart kings incurred large debts and were 
orced either to depend on Parliament for 
or to raise money by illegal means. 
42 war broke out between Charles I 
a TF th Sy 


years, but after the death (1658) 
Cromwell, the Lord Protector, the g« 
ment fell to pieces and Charles om 

stored to the throne in 1660. The str 
between the King and Parliament con 
ued, but Charles II knew when to ¢ 
promise. His brother James II 
possessed none of his ability and 
ousted by the Revolution of 1688, 

confirmed the predominant rosi 


‘Parliament. James’ daughter, Mary, and 


___ her husband, William of Orange, now ruled 
jointly. - 

The reign of Queen Anne (1702-14) was 
_ marked by the Duke of Marlborough’s vic- 
_ tories over France at Blenheim, Oudenarde 

_ and Malplaquet in the War of the Spanish 
_ Succession. England and Scotland mean- 
_ while were joined together by the Act of 

- Union (1707). Upon the death of Anne, the 
distant claims of the elector of Hanover 
Were recognized, and he became King of 
_ England as George I. 


_ The 18th century was a period of grad- 
- ual growth and change. At home the un- 
willingness of the Hanoverian kings to rule 
_ resulted in the formation by the King’s 
ministers of a cabinet, headed by a prime 
minister, which directed all public busi- 
ess. Abroad the constant wars with France 
resulted in expansion of the British Em- 
ire all over the globe, particularly in 
‘ orth. America and India. This imperial 
_ growth was checked by the revolt of the 
_ American colonies (1775-81). 


again in 1793, and during the lengthy 
oleonic Wars, which ended at Waterloo 


le Victorian era, named after Queen 
Victoria (1837-1901), saw the growth of a 
_ democratic system of government which 
begun with the Reform Bill of 1832. 
wo important wars in Victoria’s reign 
the Crimean War against Russia 
63-56) and the Boer War (1899-1902). 
7 atter was the result of England’s im- 
rialist expansion in South Africa and 
- accompanied by enormous extension 

: ' sway throughout Africa. 
_ The reign of Edward VII (1901-10) was 
marked by increasing uneasiness at home 


on of George V (1910), England en- 
orld War I when Germany invaded 
. The nation was led by coalition 
headed first by Herbert Asquith 
en (Dec., 1916) by the Welsh states- 
avid Lloyd George. The years after 
ar were marked by labor unrest 
culminated in the general strike of 
A Labour ministry formed early in 
yy Ramsay MacDonald fell in October 


nent was formed, but the world eco- 
epression forced a change in 1931, 
national government was formed 
d chiefly of Conservative mem- 
ers, although MacDonald remained prime 
ainister until 1935. King Edward VIII suc- 

ed to the throne in 1936 on his fa- 
eath but abdicated eleven months 
in order to marry an American, 
3 Warfield Simpson, whose second di- 
orce was then pending) in favor of his 
brother, who became King George VI. 


nat year. In 1929 a second Labour goy- | 


The efforts of Prime Minister 
Chamberlain to meet by peaceful me , 
the rising tide of Nazism in .Germany 
failed with the German invasion of Poland - 
(Sept. 1, 1939), which was followed by 
England’s entry into World War II (Sept. 
3, 1939), Serious Allied reverses in the 
spring of 1940 led to Chamberlain’s resig- 
nation and the formation of another coa- — 
lition war cabinet by Conservative leader 
Winston Churchill, who led England 
through most of World War II. Churchill 
resigned as the coalition leader shortly 
after V-E Day, but then formed a “care- 
taker” government which remained in of- 
fice until after the parliamentary elections — 
of July 5, 1945, in which the Labour party 
won an overwhelming victory. The govern- 
ment formed by Clement R. Attlee on July | 
26 embarked on a moderate socialistic pro- — 
gram. 


Internationally, the Attlee government 
continued Britain’s close co-operation with — 
the United States through the North At- _ 
lantic Treaty and in the Korean war, at 
the same time solidifying its position 
in Western Europe in opposition to 
the U.S.S.R. Despite its near defeat in the 
parliamentary elections of Feb. 1950, the 
Labour regime continued in power, helped 
by high industrial production and an im- a 
proved balance of payments with the ~ 
dollar area, 


AREA AND POPULATION 
OF MAJOR SUBDIVISIONS* 


Area, . Population, 

Subdivision sq. mi. § census 1951+ 
England 50,870 | 7 ae 
Wales 7,460, “21/48 aoa 

Scotland — 29,794 5,095,969 

Northern Ireland 5,238 1,369,579 


* Not including Channel Islands and Isle of Man. 

t Provisional figures. 4 
RULER. King George VI, born December ~ 
14, 1895, second son of King George V and ~ 
Queen Mary, succeeded to the throne on 
the abdication of his brother, King Edward } 
VIII, December 11, 1936; married April 26, 
1923, to Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon (born 
Aug. 4, 1900). Their children are: (1) 
Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary (heiress 
presumptive), born April 21, 1926; and (2) 
Princess Margaret Rose, born Aug. 21, 1930. 
Princess Elizabeth was married Noy. 20, 
1947, to Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, 
born June 21, 1921; their children are 
Prince Charles of Edinburgh, born Nov. 14, — 
1948, and Princess Anne, born Aug. 15, 1950, — 
The King’s living brothers are Prince Ed- 
ward Albert, Duke of Windsor (formerly 
King Edward VIII), born June 23, (1894, 
and Prince Henry William, Duke of Glou- 
cester, born March 31, 1900. - ae sek 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. The Un 
Kingdom is a constitutional monare F 
with a king and a Parliament consisting | 
two houses: the House of Lords with abo 

{ bi rh 


Anglo-Saxons! 
Born Ruled 
~ 849 871-— 899 
c. 870 c. 899— 925 
895 925- 939 
921 989- 946 
c.925  946— 955 
_ Edwy the Fair c.948  955- 959 
Edgar the Peaceful 948 959-975 
‘: Edward the Martyr c.962 975-979 
Ethelred the Redeless 968 979-1016 
= Edmund II Ironside c.993 1016-1016 
: Danes 
Canute 995 1016-1035 
Harold I Harefoot c.1016 1035-1040 
_ Hardicanute | c.1018 1040-1042 
: Saxons 
‘Edward the Confessor c.1004 1042-1066 
_ Harold fa c. 1020 1066-1066 
Normans 
William I the Conqueror 1027 1066~1087 
William II Rufus c.1056 1087-1100 
1068 1100-1135 
c.1100 1135-1154 
: Plantagenets 
ea II 1133 1154-1189 
Richard I Coeur de Lion 1157 1189-1199 
John 1167 1199-1216 
Henry III 1207 1216-1272 
_ Edward I Longshanks 1239 1272-13807 
- Edward II 1284 1807-1327 
Edward III 1312 1327-1377 
“Richard II 1367 1377-1399 
a House of Lancaster 
38 1866 1399-1413 
ee 13887 1413-1422 
ee 1421 1422-1461 
: & 1470-1471 
“y : 
& 1Dates for Anglo-Saxon kings are still subjects of 
, controversy. 
f ¢? Ruled in Scotland as James VI (1667-1625). 
4 } Joint rulers (1689-1694), 
i 
f 


750 hereditary peers, 26 spiritual peers, 16 
‘Scottish representative peers, a number of 
_ Irish representative peers (vacancies are no 
- longer filled), and a few life peers who 
have held high judicial office; and the 
House of Commons, numbering since 1950 
625 members elected by practically uni- 
_ yersal suffrage. Supreme legislative power 
is vested in Parliament, which holds of- 
i fice for five years unless sooner dissolved. 
The executive power of the Crown is exer- 
ed by the Cabinet, headed by the prime 
ister. The latter, normally the head of 
P ty commanding a majority in the 
Commons, is appointed by the 
, with whose consent he in turn 


: Rulers of England 


lords cannot hold up “money” bi 


House of York 


Name Born ‘Rule 
Edward IV 1442 1461-14 : 
& 1471-1483 
Edward V 1470 1488-1483 
Richard III 1452 1483-1485 
House of Tudor - 
Henry VII 1457 iaes1ee 
Henry VIII 1491 
Edward VI 1537 
Jane (Lady Jane Grey) 1537 1553-1 
Mary I 1516 1553-15 
Elizabeth 1533 1558-16 
House of Stuart er 
James I2 1566 1603-1625 
Charles I 1600 1625-1 
: Commonwealth : f 
Council of State — 1649- z 
Oliver Cromwell 1599 1653-1658 
Richard Cromwell 1626 1ens—868) 


House of Stuart Restored 


Charles II 1630 1660- 

James II 1633 

William It 1650 — 1689-17 

Mary II? 1662 1689-1694 

Anne 1665 1702-1 f 
House of Hanover : 

George I 1660 

George II 1683 

George III 1738 

George IV 1762 

William IV 1765 

Victoria 1819 


House of Saxe-Coburg 


4 


Edward VII 1841 oo 19 10 
House of Windsor 
George V 1865 19 
Edward VIII 1894 19 
1895 


George VI 


appoints the rest of the Cabii 
ministers must be members of one or 
other house of Parliament; they are 
dividually and collectively responsi 
the Crown, the prime minister and F 
ment. The Cabinet proposes bills ar 
ranges the business of Parliament 
depends entirely on the votes of son 
in Commons, By an act passed in - 1911, 


they can delay other bills for Ee 
two years. 

By the Act of Union (1707) the Scotti 
parliament was assimilated with that 
England, and Scotland is now repr 
in Commons by 71 members. The 


430 


tary of State for Scotland, a member of 
the Cabinet, is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of Scottish affairs. 


Parliamentary elections held in Feb., 
1950 returned 315 Labour party, 298 Con- 
servatives, 9 Liberals, 2 Irish nationalists 
and 1 non-party (the speaker). Labour 
party candidates received 13,295,736 votes, 
Independent Labour 4,112, Labour Inde- 
pendent groups 26,014; Conservative and 
Ulster Unionist 11,518,360, Liberals 2,621,- 
489, Conservative and Liberal 124,642, Con- 
servative and National Liberal 407,326, 
Liberal and Conservative 60,830, Commu- 
nist 91,815, National Liberal 40,287, inde- 
pendents and others 65,033. 


The members of the Cabinet (July 1951) 
were Clement R. Attlee (Prime Minister, 
First Lord of the Treasury), Herbert Mor- 
rison (Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs), Viscount Addison (Lord President 
of the Council), Hugh Gaitskell (Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer), Hugh Dalton 
(Minister of Local Government and Plan- 
ning), Richard Stokes (Lord Privy Seal), 
Viscount Alexander (Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster), Viscount Jowitt 
(Lord Chancellor), Sir Hartley Shawcross 
(President of the Board of Trade), James 
Chuter Ede (Secretary of State for the 
Home Department), Emanuel Shinwell 
(Minister of Defense), Aifred Robens 
(Minister of Labour and National Service), 
Thomas Williams (Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries), George Tomlinson (Minis- 
ter of Education), James Griffiths (Secre- 


tary of State for the Colonies), Hector 


McNeil (Secretary of State for Scotland), 
Patrick Gordon-Walker (Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations). 


(For Special Election held Oct. 25, 1951, 
see INDEX under Great Britain, Election.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. England and Wales 
are divided into 62 administrative counties, 
including the county of London, and 83 
county boroughs. The counties are ad- 
Ministered by the justices and by popu- 
larly elected county councils. All incor- 
porated towns are administered by a 
municipal corporation consisting of the 
mayor, aldermen and burgesses. Local gov- 
ernment in Scotland is comparable to that 
in England and Wales, 


JUDICIARY, The ultimate British court of 
appeal is the House of Lords; the final 
court of appeal for certain of the Domin- 
ions is the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. Below the House of Lords 
on the civil side is the High Court of 


Judicature, divided into two parts, the 
Court of Appeal, and the High Court of 


Justice, On the criminal side is the Court 
of Criminal Appeal, which is the court of 
last resort barring the rare allowance of an 
appeal to the Lords. Actually these su- 
perior courts hear only a small fraction of 
the cases, and most of the trials are held 


Information Please oe 


in a complicated system of inferior courts, — 
exercising original jurisdiction. The Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Chief Justice, Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary (law members of the 
House of Lords), and Lord Justices of Ap- 
peal are appointed by the Prime Minister. 


DEFENSE. Compulsory military service, in- 
troduced in May, 1939, is still in effect, and 
will continue until 1954 under the terms 
of National Service acts since passed. An 
act passed in 1950 makes 2 years’ na- 
tional service compulsory for men between 
18 and 26, The armed forces are comprised 
of three separate services—the Army, the 
Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force. The 
Prime Minister retains supreme responsi- 
bility for defense, but the Minister of De- 
fense has coordinating and executive du- 
ties. 


Service ministers are no longer Cabinet 
members but continue to be members of 
the Defense Committee headed by the 
Prime Minister with the Minister of De- 
fense as deputy chairman; this committee 
is responsible to the Cabinet both for the 
review of current strategy and for coordi- 
nating departmental action in preparation 
for war. 


Military-budget estimates for the fiscal 
year 1951-52 follow: 


Estimate Strength* 
Navy £278,500,000 143,000 
Army 416,800,000 527,000 
Air 328,750,000 270,000 


* Maximum during period. 


Control of the land forces is exercised by 
the Army Council, headed by the Secre- 
tary of State for War. Its members in- 
clude the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, the Adjutant General and Quarter- 
master General. 


The Royal Navy is controlled by the 
Board of Admiralty, headed by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who is responsible 
to Parliament. Other members include the 
First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff. 
In Dec, 1950, the Royal Navy had in active 
service and in reserve 6 fleet carriers, 6 
light aircraft carriers, 1 escort carrier, 5 
battleships, 25 cruisers, 106 destroyers, 57 
submarines, 2 coast-defense ships and 162 
frigates and destroyer escorts. Nine fleet 
carriers, 3 cruisers and several destroyers 
were under construction, 

Naval losses during World War II totaled 
2,831 vessels, including 3 battleships, 2 
battle cruisers, 6 fleet carriers, 3 auxiliary 
carriers, 23 cruisers, 139 destroyers and 76 
submarines. 

Control of the Royal Air Force is vested 
in an Air Council analogous to the Army 
Council and headed by the Secretary of 
State for Air. The Fleet Air Arm was trans- ' 
ferred to the Royal Navy in 1937. The 3 
R.A.F. had approximately 6,000 planes in 
service in 1949-50, j 


ag 

ig. 381, ‘1939, was 681,000. meEween that 

late and June 30, 1945, another 5,215,000 

“men were inducted. Of the total of 5,896,- 

000, 923,000 served in the Royal Navy, 3,- 

788,000 in the Army and 1,185,000 in the 

- Royal Air Force. The Women’s Auxiliary 

_ Forces added 619,000 to their 1939 strength 

of 21,000. 

_ Research and development in the field of 

_ atomic energy and weapons is the respon- 

sibility of the Ministry of Supply. 
EDUCATION. The school system in Eng- 
land and Wales has undergone consider- 

- able change since enactment of the Edu- 
cation Act of 1944, This measure makes 
_ primary and secondary training available 

_ for all children at public expense, with the 

_ secondary stage starting at the age of 11. 

_ The school-leaving age was raised from 14 

_ to 15 on April 1, 1947. Statistics for the 

_ school year 1948-49 are as follows: 

-- England and Wales: primary and sec- 
ondary schools 27,881, pupils 5,528,776; 
special schools 577, pupils 45,180. Scot- 

land: primary and secondary schools 3,139, 

_ pupils 779,512. 

: In 1947-48, the 12 English universities 

and 6 university colleges had 56,315 stu- 

_ dents, the University of Wales, 4,654 and 

_ the 4 Scottish universities and one uni- 

_ versity college 15,795. 

_ AGRICULTURE. Agriculture remains one 

of Britain’s chief industries, employing 

_ about 1,000,000 persons. In 1950, land 

under cultivation in the United Kingdom 

_ amounted to 18,342,000 acres; permanent 
grassland totaled 12,779,000 acres. 


In Scotland more than two-thirds of the 

land devoted to agriculture is uncultivated 
- rough grazings, while over two-thirds of 
the cultivated area is arable land; in, Eng- 
land and Wales three-fifths of the culti- 
' vated land is under permanent grass and 
- only one-sixth of the total agricultural 
- land is rough grazings. 


_ LEADING AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
; (in thousands) 
1949 


1950 


° Long Lon 

Ss Acres tons Acres tons’ 
Wheat 1,963 2,204 2,476 2,520 
Barley 2,060 2,129 1,779 1,595 
Oats $3,252 2,995 3,105 2,617 
Sugar beets 421 3,962 429 5,049 
Potatoes 1,308 9,035 1,235 9,637 


__ Provisional. 


Livestock (June 30, 1950) included 10,- 
607,000 cattle, 20,408,000 sheep, 2,976,000 
hogs and 95,986,000 poultry. Cattle occupy 
predominant position in British agricul- 
re, accounting for about 40 per cent of 
e total farm output. Production of 
theese (1950) was 56,000 long tons; butter 

pte farmhouse butter), 23,000; beef 


nations of the world. The most importan’ 
manufacture is heavy goods such as ma. 
chinery, tools, bridges and locomotives; in. 
dustry is concentrated in the north and 
Midlands of England. Sheffield is the ce 


shire; Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham, Pres- ‘ 
ton and Bolton are the main manufactw: 


Hull in Yorkshire. An important industr 
region is the central Lowlands of Scotla 
where woolens, silks, linens, cottons, la 
glass, paper, steel and pig iron are p 
duced. Important shipyards are loc 
along the coast. The 278 vessels of 1, 
585 gross tons launched in 1950 re 
sented about 40 per cent of the world tot 
On Mar. 31, 1951, 337 vessels of 2,07 
tons were under construction in the Un 
Kingdom. Steel production in 1950 w: 
16,292,700 long tons; that of pig iro1 
9,632,900 tons. The iron and steel industi 
passed into public ownership on Fe 
1951. 

Britain’s last industrial census — 
taken in 1935, when the total valu x: 
manufactured products was $13,907,300, 
000. The principal industries, in order 
value of output in that year, wer 
follows: food, beverages and tobacco; 
gineering and transportation; — te: 
metals; wood and paper products; « 
icals; clothing. In Apr., 1948, the 
51,050 industrial establishments 
more than 10 employees. ; ; 
TRADE. The United Kingdom’s econ 
prosperity is. dependent on its forei 
trade, and the nation has made grea 
efforts in the postwar years to build uj 
volume of exports. aS 


OVERSEAS TRADE > 
(Value in millions of pounds sterling? 


Imports Exports : 
1947 1,794.5 T1S8:2eee 
1948 2,078.0 aeatsphysh = s) 
1949 2,274.1 1,786.1) 
1950* 2,602.9 2170:b 2 
19517 1,856.1 1,240.3 


* Provisional. f First six months. 


(in millions of pounds sterling) 
Exports 
r ‘ 49 

314.7 


Vehicles, ships and aircraft 
278.7 


Machinery 
Cotton yarns and manu- 
factures 


1950*. 


on and steel and manu- ; 
-factures 126.3 156.1 
Woolen and worsted yarns 
and manufactures 104.2 140.5 
1 ee Imports : 
_ Oilseeds and nuts: 171.4 210.7 
Meat. 152.9 196.0 
_ Wor 129.6 191.5 
121.5 160.7 
ain and flour 182.8: 159.8 


_ DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE, 1948-50 
ae (in millions of pounds sterling) 


Chief Destinations of Exports 


1948 1949 1950* 

144.7 188.5 255.9 

70.5 79.3  - 125.9 

Africa . 120.3 124.8. 120:7 

d States 66.1 57.1 113.0 

i 96.0 117.1 96.8 

land 75.7 76.8 86.9 
_ Chief Sources of Imports 

stralia 1689 . 2129 219.8 

ed States LES ee 2220. 211.6 

ada 217.0 2245 179.3. 

ew Zealand LOS Vemenl Lo e1S3:6 

ce 45.9 75.0 110.0 

42.2 17.5 , 1003 


UNICATIONS. The merchant marine 
€ 30, 1950, totaled 6,060 ships (100 
d over) with a gross tonnage of 
47—21.53 per cent of the world total 
ond only to the U. S. merchant fleet. 
during World War II totaled 2,426 
is Of 11,331,933 gross tons. 


ization of the railway and canal 
n Great Britain became effective 
948, and they are now operated 
zovernment’s Transport Commis- 
Railway mileage in the United King- 
(1949) was 20,735; in that year, 992,- 
ssengers and 279,800,000 long 
reight were carried. The total 
jublic highways is 183,477 miles, 
57,089 are in England and Wales 
8 in Scotland. In Feb., 1951, li- 
or vehicles numbered 3,933,000, 
101,000 were cars and 855,800 
adio-receiving-set licenses in 
were 11,563,000; television sets, 
lephones numbered 4,922,816 on 
1950, a total second only to that 
U.S. 
air services throughout the world 

alized under the Minister of 
m. Service is supplied by two 
yrations—British Overseas Air- 
IAC) and British European Air- 
n 1949, they flew respectively 27,688,- 
15,161,000 air miles, 


\ 


' millions of pounds) : 


Surplus war stores 20,000,000 
Surplus receipts : 
‘from certain trad- . me 
ing services 50,000,000 
Wireless licenses 13,600,000 
Receipts from F; 
sundry loans 27,000,000 | 


‘FINANCE. Recent data are as follows 


1950-51 


1949-50 1951-52* 
Revenue 3,924.0 3,977.8 4,236.4 — 
Expenditure 3,375,3 3,257.3 4,196.9 i 
* Budget estimate. : [a 


Notes in circulation on Apr. 4, 1951, — 
totaled £1,321,707,179. The net deadweight 
debt on Mar, 31, 1951, was £25,921,700,000 ~ 
(1950: £25,802,300,000; 1949: £25,167,610,- 
603; 1948: £25,620,762,603). 


ESTIMATED REVENUE AND © 
EXPENDITURE 1950-51 


Estimated Revenue 


Income tax £1,624,750,000 


Surtax 128,000,000 
Death duties 180,000,000 
Stamps 55,000,000 


Profits tax and ex- 
cess profits tax 312,650,000 
Other inland 


revenue duties 500,000 
Special contribu- 
tion 1,500,000 


Total inland revenue £2,302,400,000 


Customs 980,500,000 
Excise 720,500,000 4 
Total customs 4 


and excise 1,651,000,000 


Motor vehicle 
duties 


Total receipts from tazes 


‘ 


62,000,000 
4,051,400,000 — 


\ 
* 


Miscellaneous (including ; ; 
Crown lands) 105,000,000 - 


Total estimated revenue £4,236,400,000 — 


Estimated Expenditure 
Consolidated fund: 

Interest and man- 

agement of na- 

tional debt £535,000,000 
Payments to 

Northern Ireland 

Exchequer 38,000,000 
Misc, consolidated 

fund. 

expenditures 11,000,000 


Total consolidated fund £584,0 


418, 800, 000 


278,500,000 
: 328,'750,000 
_ Ministry of 
Supply 81,500,000 
Ministry of i 
Defense 6,212,000 : 
Total supply services £1,113,762,000 
Margin for supple- 
_ mentary defense 
_ estimate 160,000,000 
_ Civil service: 
__ Central government 
and finance 18,521,000 4 
~ Commonwealth 
and foreign 95,642,000 


Home department, 
law and justice 66,561 000 
Education and 
broadcasting 277,898,000 
Local gov’t and 
pianning, housing, 
health, labor 
and nat’l 
insurance 
Trade, industry 
and transport 146,091,000 
Works, stationery, 
etc. 
Pensions 
Supply, food and 
miscellaneous 665,453,000 
Total civil service 


870,507,000 


67,356,000 
96,125,000 


4,159,598,000 


Tax collection 37,323,000 
Total estimated 

expenditure 4,196,921,000 

Surplus 39,479,000 

_ Grand total £4,236,400,000 


_ TOPOGRAPHY AND HYDROGRAPHY. The 
United Kingdom, consisting of England, 
Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland, is 
- about one-third the size of Texas. England, 
in the southeast part of the British Isles, 
is separated from Scotland on the north by 
the granite Cheviot Hills; from them the 
Pennine chain of uplands extends south 
through the center of England, reaching 
its highest point in the Lake district in the 
northwest. To the west along the border of 
Wales—a land of steep hills and valleys— 
are the Cambrian Mountains while the 
- Cotswolds, a range of hills in Gloucester- 
shire, extend into the surrounding shires. 
The remainder of England is plain land, 
though not necessarily flat, with the rocky 
_ sand-topped moors in the southwest, the 
rolling downs in the south and southeast 
and the reclaimed marshes of the low- 
lying Fens in the east central districts. 
Scotland is divided into three physical 
regions—the Highlands, the Central Low- 
ands, containing two-thirds of the popu- 
tion, and the Southern Uplands. The 

te Highland coast is intersected 
1ro aghout by long narrow sea-lochs or 


os 


Lancashire and Staffordshire. Tin ore i 


fiords. Scotland also includes the Outer 
and Inner Hebrides and other islands off 
the west coast, and the Orkney and Shes: ay 
land Islands off the north coast. | “=e 


Wales is generally hilly; the Snowdon Fz 
range in the northern part culminates in 
Mt. Snowdon (3,557 it.), highest in either 
England or Wales. . 


In addition to the numerous inlets and 
bays of the coast, England has a group of ~ 
lakes in the northwest which includes — 
Windermere, Coniston, Derwentwater, Ulls- 
water and Grasmere. Important rivers flow- 
ing into the North Sea are the Thames, ~ 
Humber, Tees and Tyne. In the west are 
the Severn and the Wye, which empty 
into the Bristol Channel and are navigable, — 
as are the Mersey and Ribble. Scotland has . 
many picturesque lakes; its most impor- 
tant river is the Clyde. ote 


CLIMATE. Although Great Britain lies in — 
the same approximate latitude as Labra- 
dor, its climate is tempered by the west- — 
erly winds blowing off the warm Gulf 4 
Stream. The sea winds also prevent exces- 
sive summer heat. Rainfall is abundant, 
especially in the early fall. London’s famed 
“pea-soup” fogs occur most frequently in — 
November and March. It has been esti- — 
mated that clouds, fogs or mists obscure 
the sun for approximately two-thirds . 
the daylight hours. 


The mean annual temperature of Eng: 
land and Wales is about 50°; the we 
coast is somewhat warmer than the eas 
January is the coldest month (avera: 
about 40°) and July the hottest (abo) 
61.5°). Highest July temperatures usu 
occur around London, where the mea 
somewhat above 64°. Coldest months 
the capital are December (about 38°) 
January (about 39°). The mean annua: 
rainfall in London is 2314 inches. 


North of Birmingham, the summers 
cool, and in Edinburgh the mean temper 
ture in July is usually below 60°. Rainfall 23 
is less than in London. a 


MINERALS. Great Britain’s most impor 
tant mineral resource is coal, which was 
responsible to a large extent for British 
industrial supremacy during the late 18th 
and the 19th centuries. The coal 
were nationalized in 1946. Reserves 
been variously estimated at from 150,0 
million to 200,000 million tons, Prior | 
World War II, coal was exported : 

clining amounts to the continent, mai: 8 
to France, Sweden, Denmark and | tal 
Since the war, however, exports ha 
negligible, and Britain has been har 
to meet her own’ minimum domest: 
quirements. Mineworkers numbered 
proximately 700,000 in 1950. 


Most of the British iron ore is pro 
in England, especially in Cumbe 


i. 
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copper are obtained almost exclusively 
from Cornwall, while lead comes mainly 
from Flint, Durham and Derbyshire. Zinc 
occurs mainly in North Wales, the north 
of England, the Isle of Man and the county 
of Dumfries in Scotland. The whole British 
supply of china clay (kaolin)—of great 
importance in the ceramic, papermaking, 
bleaching and chemical industries—comes 
from Cornwall. Petroleum production is 
negligible, but oil shale exists in large 
quantities, 


MINERAL PRODUCTION, 1949 and 1950 
(in thousands of short tons) 


1949 1950 
Coal 240,451* 242,431* 
Iron ore 14,982 14,467 
* Superphosphates 1,124 — 
Zine (smelter) 72 79 


* Excluding Northern Ireland. 


The most important potential sources of 
water power are in the highlands of Scot- 
land, North Wales and Cumberland. Elec- 
tricity generated in England, Scotland and 
Wales averaged 5,036,000,000 kwh monthly 
in 1950 and 5,462,000,000 kwh monthly 
in the first four months of 1951. Gas 
manufacture averaged 1,286,000,000 cu. m. 
monthly in 1950. Nationalization of the 
electric and gas industries became effec- 
tive in 1948. 


FORESTS, FISHERIES. Great Britain was 
once heavily forested, but centuries of 
timber cutting and clearing have denuded 
the country of the original forests. Wood- 
land of all types approximates 3,000,000 
acres, and barely 40 per cent of Britain’s 
Surface is covered with timber. Conse- 
quently the nation is heavily dependent on 


- imported timber. 


Great Britain’s sea fishing industry is 


among the most important in the world. 


The principal kinds of fish caught are 
herring, cod, haddock, plaice and hake, 
classed as wet fish, and, among shellfish, 
oysters, crabs and lobsters. The most im- 
portant factor in the export trade is salted 
herring, which ordinarily represents about 
70 per cent of the total. The principal 


“grounds frequented by British fishermen 


are the North Sea; off Iceland; the Faeroes; 
south of Ireland; west of Scotland; west 


of Ireland; the Irish Sea and English 


Channel. The catch of wet fish in 1950 w4s 


+ 886,690 long tons valued at £35,818,915: 


about 40,000 men are regularly employed. 


‘NORTHERN IRELAND 


(Part of United Kingdom) 


"Area: 5,238 square miles, 

Population (census 1951*): 1,369,579. 
_ Density per square mile: 261.4. 
nor: Vice Admiral the Earl Gran- 
ville. 

Prime Minister: Sir Basil 8. Brooke, 


Principal cities (est. 1949): Belfast, 452,- 
ioe (capital); Londonderry, 50,000 (cloth- 
ng). 

Monetary unit: Pound sterling. 

Language: English, Gaelic. 

Religions (census 1947): Roman Catho- 
lic, 33.7%; Presbyterian, 31.4%; Church of 
Ireland, 26.9%; others, 8.0%, 

* Provisional figures. 


Northern Ireland comprises the six pre- 
dominantly Protestant counties of Antrim, 
Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry 
and Tyrone (collectively known as Ulster), 
which form the northern part of the island 
of Ireland. The area is an integral part of 
the United Kingdom, but under the terms 
of the Government of Ireland Act (1920) 
it has a semi-autonomous government, 
which has steadfastly refused to reconsider 
a@ decision made in 1922 not to associate 
itself in any sort of union with the rest of 
Ireland. This. policy was endorsed over- 
whelmingly by voters in the 1949 elections. 


The government has only limited powers 
for local purposes, and many matters are 
reserved to the central government at 
Westminster. Executive authority is vested 
in the Crown-appointed governor who is 
advised by a cabinet of eight ministers 
headed by the prime minister. The parlia- 
ment consists of the House of Commons 
of 52 members elected for 5-year terms, 
and the Senate of 26 members elected ‘by 
the House of Commons, The general elec- 
tions of Feb. 10, 1949, returned 37 Union- 
ists, 9 Nationalists, and 6 representatives 
of other groups to the House. The area is 
also represented by 12 members in the 
British Parliament at London. 

Agriculture is the largest single indus- 
try; about two-thirds of the country is 
devoted to crops and pasture under a sys- 
tem of mixed farming. The leading. crops 
include potatoes, oats and flax. In 1950 
there were 974,000 cattle, 571,000 sheep 
and 512,000 hogs. : 


The two principal manufacturing indus- 
tries are linen and shipbuilding, both cen- 
tered in Belfast. The linen industry was 
established by Huguenot weavers who fled 
France after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685. 


On March 381, 1951, 20 ships of 219,050 
tons were under construction at Belfast. 


Expenditure for the fiscal year 1950-51 
was estimated at £47,504,000, and revenue 
at £63,577,000, of which £16,000,000 repre- 
sented Northern Ireland’s “contribution” 
to the British treasury. Most of the taxes 
are collected by the United Kingdom gov- 
ernment. 


In 1949-50 there were 1,632 primary 
schools (up to 11 years) in’ Northern Ire- 
land, with enrollment of 185,712, and 79 
secondary schools, with enrollment of 26,- 
735. Students at the Queen’s University 
(Belfast) numbered 2,686, 


% 
é 
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topography of Northern Ireland 1s 
aewhat similar to that of the rest of 
the island, with two ranges (Donegal and 
_Sperrin) and an extensive plateau (An- 
trim) in the northeastern part. Mineral 
- resources are limited to deposits of basalt, 
clay, sandstone and granite. Fishing is an 
important industry, off the coast and in 
the numerous lakes and rivers which 
abound in salmon, eels and trout. Lough 
-Neagh, covering about 153 square miles, 
is the largest lake in the British Isles. 
~ The climate is comparable to that of 
_ the rest of the United Kingdom, although 
_ somewhat more equable. The highest mean 
“summer temperature is about 59° in July, 
and the mean winter temperature rarely 
falls below 40°. Most of the comparatively 
light rainfall occurs in the autumn. 


ISLE OF MAN 


Lieutenant Governor: Air Vice Marshal 


~ Sir Geoffrey R. Bromet. 


Located in the Irish Sea, equidistant 
from Scotland, Ireland and England, the 
Isle of Man is administered according to 
its own laws by a government composed of 
the lieutenant governor (appointed by the 
Crown), a legislative council of 11 mem- 
bers, and a House of Keys of 24 elected 
members, one of the most ancient legisla- 
_ tive assemblies in the world. All sitting 
together constitute the court of Tynwald, 
which controls revenue and has executive 
power. Acts of the British Parliamnent do 
_ not affect the island unless it is specifically 
_ named. 


Agriculture and fishing are the principal 
- industries. The island is a popular English 
_ summer resort. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


_~ Lieutenant Governor of Jersey: Lt. Gen. 
Sir Arthur E. Grasset. 

Lieutenant Governor of Guernsey: Lt. 
Gen. Sir Philip Neame. 


. This group of islands, lying in the Eng- 
lish Channel off the northwest coast of 
_ France, is the only portion of the Duchy 
of Normandy belonging to the English 
Crown, to which it has been attached since 
the conquest of 1066. It was the only 
_ British possession occupied by Germany 
during World War II. 
. For purposes of government the islands 
are divided into Jersey (45 sq. mi.) and the 
 pailiwick of Guernsey (24 sq. mi.), includ- 
ing Alderney (3 sq. mi.), Sark (2 sq. mi.), 
_ Herm and Jethou. The islands are admin- 
istered according to their own laws and 
‘customs by local governments headed by 
Srown-appointed lieutenant governors. 
Acts of Parliament in London are not 
nding on the islands unless they are spe- 
ally mentioned, : 
1e two main sources of income for the 


-passed to the Moorish ruler of Granada 


population are agriculture, especially stock- — 
raising, and the tourist trade. French is 
still the official language, although Emg- 
lish is the main language of commerce and — 

most government functions. : <P 


GIBRALTAR—Status: Colony. byes 
Governor: Gen. Sir Kenneth Anderson. 


Gibraltar, at the south end of the Ibe- 
rian Peninsula, is a rocky promontory 
commanding the western entrance to the 
Mediterranean. Aside from its strategic 
importance, it is also a free port, naval 
base and coaling station, It was captured — 
by the Arabs crossing from Africa into 
Spain in av. 711. In the 15th century it — 


and later became Spanish. It was captured % 
by an Anglo-Dutch force in 1704 during © 
the War of the Spanish Succession and — 
passed to Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht — 
in 1713. Most of the inhabitants are of 
Spanish, Italian and Maltese descent. 
There are no important industries. Gibral- — 
tar’s climate is equable, with summer tem- 
peratures averaging about 84° maximum. 
Mean annual temperature is 64.4°, a 


MALTA—Status: Self-governing colony. 
Capital: Valletta (population, 22,250). 
Governor: Sir Gerald Creasy. i 2 
Prime Minister: G. Borg Olivier. ahi 
Foreign trade (1950): exports (includin; 
re-exports), £1,578,455; imports, £15,633 
305. Chief exports: potatoes, onions. _ 
Agricultural products: potatoes, onions 
cereals, fruits. hee 
The Maltese islands lie between Europe — 
and Africa, in the central channel linking» 
the eastern and western Mediterran + 
The inhabited islands are Malta (95 
mi.), Gozo (26 sq. mi.) and Comino (1 ~ 
sq. mi.). The Knights of St. John (Malta), — 
who obtained the islands from Charles V 
in 1530, reached their highest fame when 
they withstood an attack by superior 
Turkish forces in 1565. Napoleon seized 
the island in 1798, but the French fo: 
were ousted by British troops in 1799 
British rule was confirmed by the 
of Paris (1814). The principal impor 
of Malta is its strategic location as a na' 
base; it was heavily attacked by Germ 
and Italian aircraft during World : 
but was never invaded by the Ax 
of the population are Maltese, sp in, O 
the Phoenician Maltese language, a tong 
akin to Syriac and Arabic. The islands a 
densely populated (2,561 per sq. mi 
are heavily dependent on imports of 
stufis. k 
Under its 1947 constitution, Ma 
joys a measure of self-government. 
locally-elected assembly has complet CO: 
trol over domestic affairs, but the Briti 
government keeps control over. } 
dealing with defense and foreign al 
The climate is temperate and healt 
Annual mean temperature is 64.5°, 


December-February the 
Rainfall is irregular. 


ge a AFRICA 

_ ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN (See 
EGYPT). 

B SOUTH. AFRICAN PROTEC- 


the three British protectorates in south- 
| Africa—Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
_ Swaziland—are not part of the Union of 
_ South Africa, but are administered by a 
EL Commissioner responsible to the Sec- 
retary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
ions in the British cabinet. He also holds 

the office of High Commissioner for the 
_ United Kingdom in the Union of South 


. 


SUTOLAND—Status: Protectorate. 
ital; Maseru (population 3,383). 
4 Commissioner: A. D. Forsyth 
npson. j 
Foreign trade (1949): exports, £1,275,437; 
ts, £2,244,11%. Chief exports: wool, 


bounded by the Orange Free State, 
e Province and Natal. It was consti- 
} native state under British pro- 
tion by a treaty signed with the native 
hief Moshesh in 1843. It was annexed to 
ape Colony in 1871, but on Mar, 18, 1884, 
was restored to direct control by the 
own. The resident commissioner is ad- 
is @ council of 100, of whom 95 are 
ed by the native chiefs who ad- 
he affairs of their tribes. 
1 ulation is restricted almost en- 
rely to the lowland strip in the west; the 
e population (1,676 by the last census, 
3): onsists solely of officials, mission- 
traders and a few labor agents for 
in the Union of South Africa, 
yu 0,000 natives are regularly em- 
ed in the Union. Sheep raising is 
nly developed. Land is the common 
erty of the nation, held in trust by 
liefs. There are no European farmers. 
ate is dry and variable; temper- 
ange from 11° to 93°. Rainfall also 
ble, but is heaviest during the sum- 
a t averages about 30 inches annually. 
JANALAND—Status: Protectorate. 
_ Mafeking, in Cape Province 
ion 4,666). 
ent Commissioner: A. Sillery. 
gn trade: included in South African 
ms ¢ union. Chief export: pastoral 


itural products: hides and skins, 
ter, millet, maize, 
= gold and silver (1947 value: 


ey 


June-September the hottest months and 
coldest (56°). 


Bechuanaland lies in south ce 
rica, bounded on the south and southe 
by the Union of South Africa, on the we 
by South-West Africa, on the north 
Angola and Northern Rhodesia and on t 
northeast by Southern Rhodesia. Its aver- 
age elevation is 3,300 feet and the greater — 
part is gently undulating. The area was 
placed under British protection on Sept. — 
30, 1885, to prevent further Boer encroach- - 
ment and has since remained a British 
protectorate. The form of government is mk: 
similar to that of Basutoland. 


Most of the inhabitants are Bantu, but — 
there were 2,325 Europeans in 1946, a few 
of them farmers. The country is essen- 
tially pastoral, with cattle raising and ~ 
dairy farming the chief industries. Gold is _ 
mined in the Tati district near Francis- 
town. There is also some mining of silver 
and copper. Timber is produced for use as 
fuel and pit props. wa 


The summers are intensely hot; winters — 
(May-August) are pleasant. Rainfall oc- 
curs mostly between December and May, 
and dust storms are frequent. 


SWAZILAND—Status: Protectorate. 
Capital: Mbabane (population 1,600), 
Resident Commissioner: E. B, Beetham. _ 
Foreign trade: included in South African 
customs union. Chief exports: cattle, as- 
bestos. Aa 
Agricultural products: cattle, hides and — 
skins, butter, tobacco, corn, millet. j 
Minerals: asbestos, tin, gold. 


Swaziland lies at the southeastern cor- 
ner of the Transvaal. It is largely hilly, 
with an average elevation of 4,000 feet in| 5 
the west. It came under the protection of — 
the Transvaal Republic in 1894 but was _ 
made a British protectorate in 1906 under 


. the high commissioner for South Africa, _ 


The natives are mostly Swazi; there were 
8,204 Europeans in 1946, mostly farmers; — 
Grazing is the principal native occupation; — 
there is excellent pasture in the high land — 
to the west. Tropical and subtropical crops _ 
are raised in the lower areas. Tin is mined i 
near Mbabane. The country is dependent 
on road transport, by motor, oxen or mule. . 

Rainfall is moderate throughout the 
protectorate and is heaviest in summer, — 
Average temperature ranges from about ‘ 
65° in July to 80° or more in January. 


(oA Status: Colony and protector- 
ate, : 3 
Capital: Bathurst (population 21,152). 
Governor: Percy Wyn Harris. J en 
Foreign trade (1950): exports, £2,285,910; 
imports, £3,282,008. Chief export: peanuts © 
(1950: 58,791 tons). ” 
Agricultural products: peanuts, hi 
and skins, millet, rice, palm kernels, © 


Gambia, smallest of the British Wes 
African dependencies, is a stretch of le 
200 miles long on, both sides of | 


r 


mbia River, surrounded on all land sides 
—éb French West Africa and fronting on the 
Atlantic Ocean. During the 17th century 
it was settled by various companies of 
English merchants; slavery was the chief 
- source of revenue until it was abolished in 

1807. Gambia became a Crown colony in 

1843. Except for the island of St. Mary, on 
_ which the capital stands, the area is ad- 
- ministered as a protectorate. 


- The inhabitants, mostly Negroes or ne- 
groids, are predominantly Mohammedan. 
The principal economic activity is the cul- 
tivation of peanuts. Internal transporta- 
- tion is by steamer and launch. Temper- 
atures are fairly regular throughout the 
year, ranging from about 60° to 85°. Maxi- 
mum rainfall is in August and September. 


GOLD COAST—Status: Colonies (Gold 
Coast Colony, 23,937 square miles; Ashanti, 
24,379 ae miles) ; protectorate (North- 

ern Territories, 30, 486 square miles); U. N 

ee A pentleanld (Togoland, 13,041 square 

Tniles). 

Capital: Accra (population 135,456). 
Governor: Sir Charles Arden-Clarke. 
Foreign sede 1949): exports, £52,942,- 

045; imports, ,953,711. Chief exports: 

cacao (60%), cae manganese ore. 

._ Agricultural products: cacao (1949-50: 
540,000,000 Ib.), copra, palm kernels, 

Minerals: gold (1949: 658,000 oz.), man- 
ganese ore (1948: 640,100 metric tons), dia- 

-monds (1949: 433, 000 carats), bauxite. 


Early a center of the slave trade and 
of Anglo-Dutch rivalry, the Gold Coast, 
stretching along the Gulf of Guinea for 
870 miles, became a British possession in 
1871. Ashanti, in the interior, became a 

protectorate in 1896 and was annexed in 
-1901. The Northern Territories, to the 
- north of Ashanti, were made a protectorate 
in 1901. Under the 1951 constitution, 
which gave the colony greater responsibil- 
ity in its own affairs than any other British 
- colony in Africa, the Gold Coast is admin- 
_ istered by a governor with an executive 
council and a legislative assembly.of 84 
-members, of whom 75 are Africans. Togo- 
land, formerly German, was divided into 
French and British spheres and placed un- 
der League of Nations mandate after World 
War I and under U.N. trusteeship on Dec, 
18, 1946. 

Except for 6,773 non-Africans (1948), 
the population is all Negro, The main na- 
tive industry is the cultivation of cacao, 
in the production of which the colony 

leads the world. The climate on the coast 
- is hot and humid, ranging on the average 
from 78° to 80°. Rainfall is chiefly from 
March to July and from September to Oc- 
tober. 


-KENYA—Status: Colony and protector- 


ate. 

if ‘Capital: Nairobi (pop. 1948: 119,489). 

_ Governor: Sir Philip E. Mitchell. 

P en trade (1950)*: ‘domestic exports, 


x 


-humid; February to April are the hottest 


£17,182,209; Se norte £3,554,797; imports, 
£34, 077; 864, Chief exports: sisal (24%), cots 
fee (21%), hides and skins. er 

Agricultural products: sisal (1950: 40; 
900 long tons), tea (6,700. tons), coffee 
(1949-50: 6,300 tons), pyrethrum, sugar 
cane, cotton, corn, hides and skins. 

Minerals: gold (1950: 22,900 oz.), sodium " 
carbonate, silver, salt. 

Forest products: wattle bark and extract, 
timber. f 


* Import and re-export figures exclude outward trans- 
fers of imported goods to Tanganyika and Uganda, es 


Kenya extends along the Indian Ocean 


tory and westward to Lake Victoria and 
Uganda. Formerly known as the Hast ‘Af- 
rica Protectorate, it was held under a con- 
cession from the Sultan of Zanzibar by the - 
Imperial British East Africa Company from 
1888 to 1905. It became a Crown colony in — 

1920, the coastal strip leased from the 
Sultan of Zanzibar becoming a proteas@ 
ate. ; 

The colony is predominantly agric 
tural, and a large area is cultivated by Bu- 
ropeans, Altitude ranges from sea level 
more than 9,000 ft.; hence, the cultivati 
of tropical, subtropical and tempe 
crops is possible. Non-natives (1948) 
cluded 29,500 Europeans, 23,900 Arabs al 
90,900 British Indians. 


The coastal zone of Kenya is hot a 


months, with a mean temperature of 82° 
at Mombasa. June and July are coolest 
(76° at Mombasa). The yearly aver 
rainfall is about 48 inches. In the interio: 
highlands the climate is temperate, a1 
the rainfall comparatively heavy. Bebe 
average EER SEES) at Nairobi are 
to 66°. 


MAURITIUS—Status: Colony. : 
Capital: Port Louis (population 15,848 
Governor: Sir EIR, Blood. 


TB, Ee 3000 rupees. - 
( : 
Agricultural products: sugar (1950: 4 457, 
000 “metric tons), copra, tobacco. : 


volcanic origin in the Indian Ocean, abo 
500 miles east of Madagascar. It was selz i 


it in 1715, and was formally ceded to Gr 
Britain by the Treaty of Paris (ete 


ulated regions in the world. The pO} 
tion has a large white element, — 
French and British, but British In 
are predominant. There are many 
castes. The leading industry is eueay 
vation. 

The climate is pleasant during the cool 
season, but extremely hot from > Dn mi er 


.— F 
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this period there are also frequent torrents 
of rain and occasional severe cyclones. 


NIGERIA—Status: Colony and protec- 
torate. 

Governor: Sir John S. Macpherson. 
_Principal cities (est. 1947): Ibadan, 400,- 
000 (native metropolis); Lagos, 176,000 
(capital); Kano, 90,000 (textiles, leather 
goods, cattle). 

Monetary unit: British pound. 

Languages: Native tongues, Arabic, Eng- 
sh 


Jtelisions: Mohammedan, Pagan, Chris- 
tian. 


Nigeria, with an area twice that of Cali- 
fornia, is situated on the Gulf of Guinea 
in West Africa. It was visited by European 
traders and explorers in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, and by the end of the 18th 
century British operators had a virtual 
monopoly in the area. Between 1879 and 
1914, a series of private colonial develop- 
ments by the British, together with re- 
organizations of the Crown’s interest in 
the region, resulted in the formation of 
Nigeria as it exists today. During World 
War I, native troops of the West African 
frontier force joined with French forces to 
defeat the German garrison in the Cam- 
eroons. The Cameroons, a narrow strip 
along Nigeria’s eastern border, became a 
League mandate after World War I, divided 
between France and Britain. Today the 
British Cameroons, a U. N. trust territory, 
is attached to Nigeria for administrative 
purposes. 

The governor of Nigeria, named by the 
British Crown, heads the administration 
of the colony, which (including the Cam- 
eroons) is divided into four sections, each 
composed of several provinces. The custom 


~ of rule by native regimes, advised by Brit- 


ish residents, is effected locally wherever 
practicable. Under the 1947 constitution 
all legislative bodies have elected non- 


_ European majorities, but the governor has 


an absolute veto. 
_ The vast majority of the population is 


> Negro, although in the north there has 


been an admixture caused by invasions of 


_ Fula, Berber and Arab or Arabized people. 


Mohammedanism is the dominant religion, 
but Christian missionary societies are ac- 


‘tive. 


Most of the people are agriculturists. 
The staple food crops are durra (guinea 
corn), millet, yams, bananas and maize. 
Among the leading export crops are cacao 
(1949-50 production: 100,000 short tons), 
peanuts (1948 production: 616,000 tons), 
rubber (1949 exports: 7,900 tons) and palm 
kernels and oil. Hides and skins are also 
important export items. Aside from small 
native industry, there is no manufacturing. 

Most external trade is with Britain. 
Chief exports are cacao, peanuts, palm ker- 
nels and oil and tin ore. Exports in 1949 
totaled £60,513,000; imports, £45,466,000, 


information Please Aimanac 


There is a substantial internal trade; 


' 


Kano is a busy terminal for caravan routes, _ 


The Niger and several other rivers are 
navigable; otherwise, the 1,901 miles of 
railway are the chief means of transporta- 
tion. Highway mileage totals about 21,000. 
The main ports, except Lagos, are on riv- 
ers. Air service is supplied by BOAC, Air 
France and other international lines. 
Nigeria is a leading tin producer—9,500 
tons in 1950—from mines on the Bauchi 
plateau. Other minerals are coal, gold, 
lead, silver and tungsten. Over half the 
area is forested, but forest resources are 
comparatively unexploited. Mahogany is 
the main timber export, followed by cedar 
and walnut. Gum arabic is also exported. 
Extending from twenty to sixty miles 
inland from the coast is the swampy Niger 
delta region, gradually giving way to hilly 
forest land. The larger part of the colony 
belongs to the great African plateau which, 


‘in Nigeria, reaches a maximum height of 


3,000 feet. All of the ‘colony lies within the 
tropics, but the climate varies from tropi- 
cal in the south to near temperate on 
some parts of the plateau. In the south 
the temperature varies between 70° and 
100°, and averages upwards of 80°. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA—Status: 
ony. 

Capital: Lusaka Cpopulaiien 2,396). 

Governor: Sir Gilbert Rennie, 

Foreign trade (1950): 
664; re-exports, £670,060; 
475. Chief export: copper 


Col- 


exports, £49,271,- 
imports, £26,710,- 
(85%). 


Agricultural products: tobacco, maize, . 


wheat. 
Minerals: copper (1950: 275,564 long 
tons), cobalt, vanadium, lead, zine. 


Northern Rhodesia is in south central 
Africa, bounded on the north by the Bel- 
gian Congo and Tanganyika Territory, on 
the east and southeast by Nyasaland and 
Mozambique, on the southeast and south 


by Southern Rhodesia and Bechuanaland, 


and on the west by Angola. Much of the 
country consists of high plateau, with the 
Congo-Zambezi watershed rising in places 
to 5,000 feet. Rhodesia was assigned in 
1889 to the British South Africa Company, 
headed by Cecil Rhodes. Administrative 
control was transferred to the Crown on 
Apr. 1, 1924. 

Native tribes number from 50 to 60; 


there were 36,000 Europeans in 1950, More _ 


than 3,000,000 acres are owned and occu- 
pied by Europeans. Metals constitute al- 
most all exports by value. Lead and zine 
deposits occur at Broken Hill; copper at 
Bwana M’Kuba. The main line of the Rho- 
desian railway crosses the northern part of 
the colony from Livingstone to the Congo 
border, A number of rivers are navigable. 

Average temperature in the south ranges 
from about 65° in July to 80° or more in 
October. The rainfall occurs principally 
between November and April, 


a 


por 


- 


A AND—Status: Protectorate: 
Capital: Zomba (pop. 1949: 7,526). 
_. Governor: Sir Geoffrey F. T. Colby. 
Foreign trade 1949): exports and re- 
exports, £4,849,275; imports, roe 721,925. 
Chief exports: tobacco (65%), tea. 

_Agricultural products: tobacco (1950: 
15, 928 short tons), tea, cotton. 


‘Nyasaland, a British protectorate since 
1891, is a narrow area lying between Mo- 
zambique, Northern Rhodesia and Tan- 
ganyika Territory along the southern and 
western shores of Lake Nyasa. Agriculture 
is the chief occupation, both of the Eu- 
-ropean settlers and natives. Europeans 
_mRumbered 3,820 in 1950. 


Lake Nyasa furnishes the principal 
transportation facility. Mineral and forest 
Tresources are limited. 


- ‘The climate is extremely humid along 
the shores of Lake Nyasa, although the 
temperature rarely rises above 95°. In the 

“highlands, above 3,000 feet, average tem- 
peratures are considerably lower. The dry 
season, from May to September, is com- 
paratively cool. i 


_§T. HELENA—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Jamestown (population 1,547). 
Governor: Sir George A. Joy. 
Foreign trade (1949): ‘exports (domes- 
tic), £106,881; imports, £135,080. Chief ex- 
ports: flax fiber and tow. 
Agricultural products: flax, potatoes. 


St. Helena is a volcanic island (47 sq. 
mi.) in the South Atlantic about 1,200 
miles from the west coast of Africa. It is 
famous as the place of exile of Napoleon 
- (1815-21). It was taken for Britain in 1651 
by the British East India Company and 
became a Crown colony in 1833. Attached 
to it are Ascension Island (34 sq. mi.), 
800 miles northwest, and the Tristan da 
Cunha group (45 sq. mi.), about 1,500 
miles southwest. Most of the inhabitants 
are of mixed European, East Indian and 
African descent. Ascension was an Allied 
air base in World War Il. 


Although St. Helena is in the frapinad 
zone, its climate is temperate and health- 
ful; the temperature varies from 68° to 84° 
in summer and 57° to 90° in winter. 


SEYCHELLES—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Victoria (population 9,497). 

Governor: Frederick Crawford. 

‘Foreign trade (1949): exports (domes- 
tic), 5,421,350 rupees; imports, 5,109,430 
Brepecs. Chief export: copra (80%). 

Agricultural products: cinnamon, pat- 
-chouli oil, coconuts, maize, sugar cane. 


This archipelago of about 92 islands in 
the Indian Ocean was seized from France 

by British troops in 1794 and was ceded to 
Great Britain by the Treaty of Paris in 


m is about 600 miles northeast of Mada- 
yascar. The climate of the pdt tog Jo is 
ifig and healthful. x 


SIERRA LEONE—Status: Colony and 
protectorate. 
Capital: Freetown (population: 64,576). 
Governor: Sir George Beresford-Stooke. | 
Foreign trade (1950): exports, £6,959,- 
130; imports, £6,745,865. Chief exports: 
palm kernels (34%), iron ore, diamonds, 
ginger. 

Agricultural products: palm kernels and 
oil, rice, millet, cassava, rubber. 

Minerals: diamonds (1950: 638,312. ‘car- 
ats); iron ore (1,142,621 long tons), gold 
(2,804 0z.). 

Forest products: palm kernels, piassava. 3 

Sierra Leone lies on Africa’s west coast 
between French Guinea and Liberia. It is — 
@ Well-watered hilly country but has a low ~ 
swampy coastland with an extremely un- 
healthful climate. The coastal area (colony 

proper) was ceded to English settlers in — 
1788 as.a home for Negroes discharged — 
from the British armed forces and also ~ 
for runaway slaves who had found asylum 
in London. The British protectorate over — 
the hinterland was proclaimed in 1896. It 7 
was not until 1928 that slavery was totally 
abolished in the protectorate. ‘ 

Freetown is the best harbor on the west 
coast. 


SOMALILAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Administrative Center: Hargeisa (pop 
lation 17,500). 

Governor: Sir Gerald Reece. 

Foreign trade (1948-49): exports, £4 
505; imports, £857,978. Chief export: hid 
and skins. 

Agricultural products: cattle, hides : 2 
skins, grains. 

Forest products: gums and resins. 


British, Somaliland extends along tl 


an elevated plateau falling in steep escarp= 
ments to the coastal plain. It came der 5 
Egyptian influence in 1875, but durin R 
years 1884-86 treaties guaranteeing Bri 
protection were signed with the vari 
Somali chiefs. Italian troops occupied 
protectorate in 1940, but it was reta 
by British troops in 1941. Both execu’ 
and legislative power is ed a by 
governor. Ae 


Most of the inhabitants are nom: 
Somalis of Mohammedan faith. Their 
cipal activity is stock raising. The cl 
is extremely hot and arid, with rainfall ‘in 
the coastal areas averaging less than 
inches. The average temperature at Be 
bera, on the coast, is 77° in Januar 
about 98° in July. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA—Status: 
governing colony. ; 

Capital: Salisbury (population: 6 

Governor: Maj. Gen. Sir John N. i~ 
nedy. ea 


Foreign trade (1950): exports, £4 
999; imports, £58,874,779; ports, 24047 
499,962. Chief exports: tobacco 42 
gold, asbestos, chrome ore. 
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Agricultural products: tobacco (1949-50: 
107,017,869 lb.), corn, peanuts, meat, hides 
and skins. 

Minerals: gold (1950: 511,163 oz.), asbes- 
tos (71,527 short tons), chrome ore, coal. 


Southern Rhodesia is located between 
Northern Rhodesia, Bechuanaland, the 
Union of South Africa and Mozambique in 
south central Africa; it is part of the great 
South African plateau. The Zambezi River 
separates Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 
About two-thirds of the area is covered by 
trees and shrubs. 


The country was settled in 1890 by the 
British South Africa Company, led by Cecil 
Rhodes. With the expiration of the com- 
pany’s charter, the white residents voted 
(1922) in favor of a responsible govern- 
ment of their own, and on Sept. 12, 1923, 
the country was annexed to Britain. 


Southern Rhodesia’s constitutional posi- 
tion is midway between that of a colony 
and a dominion. It has responsible govern- 
ment and a popularly elected Legislative 
Assembly of 30 members, but control of 
foreign relations and certain other matters 
is reserved to the U. K. government. 


Most of the inhabitants are natives, but 
the country is well-adapted to European 
settlers, who in late 1950 numbered 129,000. 
In addition, there were 8,800 Asiatics and 
half-castes. Mining is the basis of the 
economy. Farming ranges from ranching 

_ to tobacco growing, but mixed farming is 
becoming more common. Conditions for 
_ cattle raising and dairy farming are \es- 
pecially favorable. Manufacturing is of 
_ growing importance, with the factories 
producing goods valued at £31,316,000 in 
# 1949, The colony is well served with rail- 

Ways (1,361 mi.), roads (4,000 mi.) and 
airlines. 

The hottest month is October (mean 
Maximum 85.2°); the coolest are June, 
July and August, when frost is likely to 

_ occur. Generally the days are hot through- 
out the year, and the nights are frequently 
cool. Rainfall is greatest in October, No- 
vember and December. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA (See UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA) 


a SWAZILAND (See BRITISH SOUTH 
_, AFRICAN PROTECTORATES) 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY—Status: 


= | 

z U.N. trust territory. 

ce oy ana Dar es Salaam (pop. 1948: 69,- 
Governor: Sir Edward F. Twining. 

: Foreign trade (1950)*: domestic exports, 

_ +£23,768,457; re-exports, £1,286,135; imports, 

_  £23,999,681. Chief exports: sisal (50%), 

‘coffee (15%), cotton, hides and skins. 

a! Agricultural products: sisal (1950: 121,- 

_ 600 long tons), cotton (7,300 tons), coffee, 

peanuts, sugar cane, tobacco, tea. 

; Minerals: diamonds (1950: 70,600 car- 


ats), gold (65,100 oz.). 


Information Please fe 
if ; 
Forest products: gum arabie and copal - 
(1948 exports: 1,490 tons), beeswax, timber. ~ 
* Import and re-export figures exclude outward trans- 
fers of imported goods to Kenya and Uganda. 
Tanganyika Territory, with the Belgian 
Ruanda and Urundi, constituted German 
East Africa from 1884 until 1919. It was 
administered under League of Nations 
mandate by Britain until 1946, when it was 
placed under United Nations trusteeship, 
with Britain as the administering power. 


Tanganyika’s narrow coastal plain is 
bordered on the west by the precipitous 
eastern side of the Central African plateau. 
Mount Kilimanjaro (19,565 ft.) is the 
highest point on the African continent. 
The territory also includes adjacent islands 
in the Indian Ocean. 


The territory is sparsely populated; 
about two-thirds of the total area is un- 
inhabited, In 1948 there were 16,100 Euro- 
peans and 59,300 Asiatics. It is the world’s 
largest producer of sisal hemp. Most of the 
hemp, which is of the highest grade, is 
grown in the drier parts of the coast. belt 
under Huropean supervision. Stock raising 
is also important, but its progress is ham- 
pered by prevalence of the tsetse fly. A 
large diamond vein was discovered at 
Shinyanga in 1946. 

The climate generally is hot and humid 
on the coastal areas, with the temperature ~ 
averaging 80° at Dar es Salaam. Rainfall . 
in the capital averages 60 inches. Inland 
the rainfall and temperature are lower. 


UGANDA—Status: Protectorate. 
Capital: Entebbe (population 7,321). 
Governor: Sir John Hall. 

Foreign trade (1950)*: domestic exports, 
£28,669,157; re-exports, £210,193; imports, 
£15,402,126. Chief exports: cotton lint 
(58%), coffee (29%). 

Agricultural products: cotton (1949-50; 
60,000 long tons); coffee (1950 exports: 
31,300 tons), sugar cane, rubber, tea, sisal. 

Minerals: gold, tin. 


* Import and re-export figures exclude outward trans- 
fers of imported goods to Kenya and Tenganyika. 

Uganda lies immediately south of Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and west of Kenya, along 
the northwest shore of Lake Victoria. The 
surface is extremely diversified, with lofty 
plateaus, snow-capped peaks, swamps, for- 
ests and arid areas. A British protectorate 
over the area was proclaimed in 1894. A 
large measure of home rule is given the 
native states, notably Buganda, whose 
kabaka (king) is assisted by a ministry 
and native parliament. 

Agriculture, including livestock, is the 
basis of the economy. Cotton is raised, 
principally by natives, and coffee, tea and 
rubber are grown on large plantations. 
Most natives possess large herds of cattle 
and sheep. In 1948 there were 7,600 Euro- 
peans and 37,450 Asiatics in the protec- 
torate. , 

Like the topography, the climate ts ex= 


r va NG etenhe the mean 
erature. is about 70°, with rainfall 
est ‘from March Se te May, and in 


Union of South Africa 
(Dominion) 


"Area: 472,550* square miles. 

Population. est. 1950): 12,320,000* (1946: 
European, %; Bantu, 68.7%; mixed, 
8.1%; aiatio: 2.59%). 

‘Density per square mile: 26.1.* 

- Governor General: Ernest G. Jansen. 

_ Prime Minister: Daniel F. Malan. 

- Principal cities (census 1946): Johannes- 
Sire, 727,743 (gold, industrial center); 
Capetown, 454,052 (seat of legislature, sea- 
port); Durban, 357,304 (seaport); Pretoria, 
_ 236, 367 (seat of administration); Port 
_ Elizabeth, 146,231 (seaport). 
ponctany unit: South African pound 

--- Languages: English, Afrikaans. 

Religions (European population): Dutch 

_ Reformed Churches, 55% $ Anglican 
- Church, 19%; Methodist, 6%; Presbyterian, 
_ 5%; Roman Catholic, 5% 3 ; others 10%. 

_ * Excluding South West Africa. 

_ HISTORY. After the discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1488 by Bartholomeu 
Diaz, the Dutch sent the first colonists to 
the area in 1652. The British seized the 
territory in 1814 near the close of the Na- 
_poleonic wars, when Holland was France’s 

ally. In protest against the British rule, 

thousands of Boers, settlers of Dutch de- 
it scent, trekked northward between 1835 and 

1838 and set up the republics of Orange 
Free State and Transvaai, subsequently 

recognized by the British. 


ot. The discovery of gold in Transvaal in 
1886 brought an influx of English and 
other foreigners. British demands that 
these immigrants be enfranchised by the 
Transvaal government precipitated the 
South African War of 1899-1902, won by 
the British. By the Treaty of Vereeniging 
(May 31, 1902) the Boers renounced the 
independence of Transvaal and Orange 
Free State. In 1910, Cape Colony, Trans- 
_ yaal, Natal and the Orange Free State were 
set up as the Union of South Africa, with 
‘dominion status and with Louis Botha, a 
former Boer general, as the first prime 
minister. During World War I, South Af- 
rican forces seized German South-West 
Africa, over which the Union later received 
a) mandate by the Treaty of Versailles. 
‘When World War II broke out, there was 
considerable pro-German and anti-British 
feeling in South Africa. The country went 
to war against the Axis, however, under 


‘ 


he leadership of Prime Minister Jan C. 


the elections of May, 1948, Smuts’ 
party was defeated by a Nationalist- 
oi maigigaae which favored strict 


racial segregation. Violent race riots broke 
out between Indians and Zulus in Durban 
and vicinity during Jan., 1949, with a toll — 
of 142 dead and more than 1,000 injured. _ 


GOVERNMENT. The Union of South Ate 
rica, as a self-governing dominion, has its. 
own legislature, a Senate of forty-four 
members elected for ten years, and a House iy 
of Assembly of 153 members elected for 
five years. All legislators must be Union 
nationals of European descent, and suf- a 
frage is virtually limited to whites. The 
governor general, appointed by the British 
Crown after consultation with the Union, - 
can summon or dissolve the Senate and 
House, but a general election must be held 
at least once every five years. ae 


In parliamentary elections held on May 
26, 1948, 71 seats went to the Nationalist 
party, 65 to the United party, 9 to the : 
Afrikaner party and 6 to the Labour party. 
The first parliamentary elections in South 
West Africa, held Aug. 30, 1950, added 
new Nationalist seats. 


The elected councils in each of the fou 
provinces have only such powers as are 
delegated to them. Each is headed by an 
administrator appointed by the. centr 
government. 


Political considerations made the Graft bs 
inexpedient in World War II, and all mem-~ 
bers of the armed forces were volunteer 1 
The postwar strength of the defense fore i 
is fixed as follows: army, 4,640; air fo: a 
83,319; navy, 863; a total strength of 8, 
as opposed to 5,549 in the prewar estab- 
lishment. The navy, only slightly orca 
in World War II, has 60 small vessels. — ay 


EDUCATION. Education for white children 
is compulsory from 7-16. Primary edu 
tion is free and, except for vocatio: 
schools and the five universities, all edu 
tion is under provincial control. ie 
In 1946 there were 2,851 state and state: 3. 
aided primary and secondary schools 
European scholars, who numbered 4 
and 6,080 non-European schools wi 
rollment of 864,410. The average number 
of university students was 19,994. a : 
The official languages are English 
Afrikaans. The latter, derived from ‘17th 
century Dutch, is taught in almost al t 
schools. About 70 per cent of the po 
tion over 7 years old understands bot 
languages. People speaking Afrikaans 
“home” language predominate in all 
inces except Natal, where most of the 
atic population, chiefly laborers from 
India, is concentrated. Huropean | 
atic immigration is strictly control 
AGRICULTURE. South Africa is prec 
nantly a pastoral country, with less 
15 per cent of its area considered 
Sheep and cattle raising are the prir 
occupations, especially in the high vy 
Wool production in 1950 was eatimate G 
» 217,500,000 lbs. In 1948 there: were 


> 
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612,000 sheep, 12,470,000 cattle and 1,105,- 
583 hogs (1947). 


Climate and differences in terrain com- 
bine to give a great variety of agricultural 
products. The staple crop is maize, grown 
widely with a production varying from 1% 
to 3 million tons annually. In southwest 
Cape Province, products of the Mediter- 
ranean type predominate, while in the 
coastal belt of Natal and in northern 
Transvaal, subtropical crops, especially 
sugar, are grown. 


Production of leading crops in recent 
years has been estimated as follows: maize 
(1950: 2,831,700 short tons); wheat (1950: 
607,500 tons); tobacco (1950: 20,832 tons); 
Sugar (1949-50: 561,122 tons). 


MANUFACTURING AND TRADE. In 1947, 
there was a total of 11,886 factories with 
558,725 workers, and the gross value of 
industrial output was £491,800,000. Food, 
beverages and tobacco, and metal products 
are leading products. As a result of the 
need for armaments in World War II, the 
Union’s manufacturing is no longer mainly 
devoted to agricultural processing. A war- 
. time iron and steel industry was estab- 
lished, and cement, chemical, textile and 
auto assembly plants were expanded. Steel 
production in 1950 was 897,600 short tons; 
‘that of pig iron, 806,500 tons. The major 
industrial area is southern Transvaal. 


ki ‘Trade statistics (in millions of South 
_ African pounds) : 


_ 1948 1949 1950 
; Exports* 136.7 156.7 248.3 
; Re-exports{ 15.8 Ue 23.6 
fs Imports 353.5 315.3 807.4 


* Excluding gold bullion, + Included in export total. 


Chief customers in 1950 were Britain 
- (26%), France (12%), the U.S. (8%) and 
Southern Rhodesia (7%); the principal 
ee suppliers, Britain (41%), the U. S. (16%) 
_ and Canada (4%). Chief exports (besides 
gold bullion) were wool (25%), semi- 
__ processed gold (12%) and diamonds (8%). 
_ Principal imports’ included textiles, farm 
_ and industrial machinery, motor vehicles 
and petroleum products. 
COMMUNICATIONS. The well-organized 
railway system, mostly Union-controlled, 
totaled 13,931 miles in 1949. Roads suitable 
for motor traffic amounted to 100,000 miles. 
' Regular air service is available to Europe 
and to the U. S. 


’ FINANCE. Recent data are as follows (in 
» 


_ millions of South African pounds) : 


bas 1948-49* 1949-50* 1950-51 
b3: Revenue 143.4 145.7 148.7 
_ &xpenditure 135.8 146.5 149.0 


* Revised estimate. + Draft estimate. 


The net public debt of the Union on 
Mar, 31, 1950, was £SA717,716,000, of which 
_ #£S8A28,466,000 was external. Notes in circu- , 
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lation on Mar. 31, 1951, totaled £5A74,600,- 
000; the gold reserve was US$205,000,000 i 
(Mar. 31, 1946: $939,000,000). 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The Union 
has @ high interior plateau, or veldt, nearly © 
haif of which averages 4,000 feet in eleva- 
tion. There are no important mountain 
ranges, although the Great Escarpment, 
separating the veldt from the coastal plain, 
rises to over 10,000 feet. The principal river 
is the Orange, rising in Basutoland and 
flowing westward for 1,300 miles through 
the Union’s center to the Atlantic, 


Except for the western semi-arid regions, 
the climate is generally subtropical, much 
like that of northern Florida. Rainfall 
averages about 40 inches a year on the 
east coast and decreases sharply westward. 
The mean annual temperature is remark- 
ably uniform; at Johannesburg it is 60.6°, 
with January the hottest month. Most of 
the rainfall occurs from October to March. 


MINERALS, FORESTS AND FISHERIES. 
Extensive mineral resources account for 
the economic prosperity. The dominion is 
the world’s leading gold producer. Dia- ~ 
mond production is now surpassed in im- 
portance by coal. Mineral production for 
1950 included gold, 11,663,713 oz.; coal, 
29,181,801 short tons; manganese ore, 871,- 
863 tons; chromite, 547,106 tons; iron ore, 
1,310,921 tons; asbestos, 87,414 tons; cop- 
per, 14,296 tons; platinum, 144,217 oz. Gyp- 
sum, tin, tungsten and antimony also are 
mined, and uranium deposits have been 
reported. 


Forests cover only a small portion of 
the Union, and are mostly in the east, 
The whaling industry, centered at Durban 
on the east coast, produces considerable 
amounts of whale oil. The Union has ex- 
tensive fishery resources along the 1,500 ~ 
miles of coast line. Annual trawler catch of 
edible fish is about 95,000,000 pounds. 


{ Prk geri Mesh AFRICA—Status: 
ate. 
Administrator: P. I, Hoogenhout. 3 
Capital: Windhoek (population 23,359). 
Foreign trade (1950)*: exports, £SA21,- 
508,868; imports, £8A13,069,814. Chief ex- 
ports: karakul skins, butter, slaughter ani- 


mals, diamonds. ’ 
Agricultural products: hides and skins, 


butter, corn, wheat. 

Minerals: diamonds, vanadium concen- 
trates, tungsten, lead, tin, iron ore and 
copper. 


* Includes trade with Union of South Africa. 


The mandate, bounded on the north by 
Angola, and on the east by Bechuanaland 
and the Union of South Africa, was dis- hy 
covered by the Portuguese explorer Diaz } 
in the late 15th century. It is for the most 
part a portion of the high plateau of South 
Africa with a general elevation of from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet. It became a German | 
colony in 1884 but was conquered by South 


Man- 


Paice, The Union of South Africa’s 
application for incorporation of the terri- 
tory into the Union was rejected by the 
‘United Nations assembly on Dec, 14, 1946, 

and. the Union was invited to prepare a 
trusteeship agreement instead. By a law 
passed in April, 1949, however, the territory 

was brought into much closer association 

with the Union—including representation 
in the Union Parliament. 


~The country in general is better suited 
to grazing than to the raising of crops 
because of the light rainfall. The Karakul 
sheep industry is particularly well-de- 
veloped; in 1950, 2,607,327 skins were ex- 
ported. The Union accounts for almost all 
the imports and about 40 per cent of the 
exports. Most of the natives live on large 
reserves. The principal port is Walvis Bay. 

- ZANZIBAR—Status: Protectorate. 
Capital: Zanzibar (population 60,000). 

- Sultan: Seyyid Sir Khalifa bin Harub. 
British Resident: J. D. Rankine. 
Foreign trade (1949): exports, £2,823,336; 

“im orts, £2,979,874. Chief export: cloves. 

gricultural products: cloves, copra, sisal. 


The protectorate consists principally of 
the islands of Zanzibar (640 sq. mi.) and 
Pemba (380 sq. mi.), just off the East Af- 
rican coast. Before 1890, the sultanate’s 
‘territory also included a large area on the 
mainland, now comprising Italian Somali- 
land, Kenya and Tanganyika Territory. It 
was proclaimed a British protectorate Nov. 

4,-1890. The British resident administers 
the government, but the sultan still re- 
tains considerable authority. 


The principal industry is the production 
of cloves—80 per cent of the world supply. 


~The climate is excessively hot and moist, 
with a mean annual temperature of 80.5°. 
June to September is the coolest season. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


_ BAHAMAS—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Nassau (population 33,247). 
Governor: Maj. Gen. R.A.R. Neville. 
Foreign trade (1950): exports (including 
-re-exports), £904,671; imports, £6,150,200. 
Chief exports: lumber, tomatoes. 
Agricultural products: tomatoes, citrus 
fruit, sisal. 
_ Sea products: sponges, lobsters. 


_ The Bahamas are an archipelago of about 
3,000 islands, islets (cays) and rocks, east 
of Florida and north of Cuba, extending 
from N.W. to S.E. for about 800 miles. 
oO nly about 20 of the islands are inhabited; 
the most important is New Providence 
(20 sq. mi.) on which Nassau is located. 
_islands were reached by Columbus in 
ae and were a favorite pirate re- 
in the early 18th century. They have 


‘a Crown colony since 1717. The con- 
‘8 


. son; average annual rainfall is 60 in 


stitution provides for a nominated Legis- 
lative Council and a popularly elected As- 
sembly. The governor is advised by an 
Executive Council. 

About 87 per cent of the population is 
Negro. The tourist trade is of considerable 
importance, especially at Nassau, which is 
a favorite winter resort. The climate is- 
exceptionally agreeable, with mean tem- 
peratures ranging from 60° (January to 
March) to 88° (June to September). Rar? 
rainy season is May through October; h 
ricanes occur usually from July to October! 


Agriculture, except for tomato and sisal 
culture, is of little importance. Straw and 
shellwork are the principal industries. An — 
R.A.F. unit is stationed in the archipele ad , 


BARBADOS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Bridgetown (population 13, 345 

Governor: Sir Alfred Savage. 

Foreign trade (1950): exports, BWI$27, 
643,082; imports, BW1$38,726,132. Chief 
ports: sugar (60%), molasses, rum. rh 

Agricultural products: sugar (1950: 142,= 


981 long tons), cotton. 
Manufactures: rum (1950: 1,153,937 wine 


gal.), molasses (5,016,475 gal.). 


Barbados, an island east of ‘the Wind- | 
ward group in the West Indies, has been a — 
British possession since 1627; it is believed — 
to have been first visited by the Portu- 
guese. The colony has a nominated Legisla- — 
tive Council and a popularly elected ‘As- ; 
sembly of 24 members, but the Crown, — 
represented by the governor, retains vi 
power. 

The island is very densely populat 
(about 1,275 per sq. mi.). About 70 © 
cent of the inhabitants are Negro, 7- 
cent white and the remainder of mi 
blood. Approximately 70 per cent of 1 ht 
total area is_cultivated and half of this is 
devoted to sugar, which is the staple pre ag 
uct; there are 100 sugar and molasse 
plants and 3 rum distilleries. 

Barbados has an agreeable climate, 
temperatures that range between 70° 
86°, rarely below 65°. The cold seaso: 
cember through May) is also the dry 


4 


J 
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with September the wettest month. — 


BERMUDAS—Status: Colony. a 
Capital: Hamilton (population 3, 500) ie 
Governor: Lt. Gen. Sir Alexander Hood. : 
Foreign trade (1949): exports (ineludin 
re-exports), £943,211; imports, £7 aa 
Chief export: lily pulbs. 
Agricultural products: lily bulbs, po 
toes, vegetables, arrowroot, 


The Bermudas pees an ae 


Juan Bermudez, a shipwrecked Spe ljard 


oki, 


early in the 16th century, the ‘erate 
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cane, citrus fruits. 
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in 1684. The governor is assisted by nomi- 
nated Executive and Legislative Councils 
and a popularly elected Assembly of 36 
members. In 1940, sites on the islands 
were leased for 99 years to the U. S. for air 
and navy bases. Bermuda is also the head- 
quarters of the West Indies and Atlantic 
squadron of the Royal Navy. The most im- 
portant factor in the colony’s economy is 
the tourist trade. The mean annual tem- 
perature is 71°, with extremes of 49° and 
94°. Rainfall averages 58 inches annually. 


BRITISH GUIANA—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Georgetown (population 97,- 
821). 

Governor: Sir Charles Woolley. 

Foreign trade (1950): exports (includ- 
ing re-exports), BG$50,254,942; imports, 
BG$55,057,592. Chief exports: sugar (46%), 
bauxite, rice, rum. 

Agricultural products: sugar (1950: 195,- 
651 long tons), rice, copra, coffee. 

Minerals: bauxite (1950: 1,583,377 long 
tons), gold (13,740 oz.), diamonds (37,462 
carats). 

Forest products: balata, timber. 


The only British possession in South 
America proper, British Guiana is on the 
northeastern coast between Venezuela and 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana). Settled by the 
Dutch in the 17th century, it was occu- 
pied by the British in 1796 and ceded to 
them at the end of the Napoleonic wars. 
Behind the low plain which contains the 
farm area is a higher area containing for- 
est and mineral resources. The governor is 
assisted by an Executive Council; the 
Legislative Council has an elected majority. 

The heterogeneous population includes 
Africans and mixed races, 49.5 per cent; 
East Indians, 44 per cent; aborigines, 2.5 
per cent; Portuguese, 2.2 per cent; Chinese, 


1 per cent; and others, .8 per cent. 


Cultivated areas cover only 155,000 acres, 
Mostly devoted to rice and sugar cane. 
About 86 per cent of the colony is forested, 
but the vast forest resources are relatively 
unexploited. Timber resources have been 
estimated at 41,000,000,000 cu. ft. of mer- 
chantable timber. Railway mileage is 110, 


and highway mileage about 700; com- 
Maunication to .the interior is mainly by 


steamer and launch. The colony’s produc- 
tion of bauxite was of strategic importance 
during World War II. 

The coastland climate is relatively hot 
and humid, with average temperatures of 
78° in January and 81° in October, and 
only a slight variation between day and 
night. Inland temperatures are roughly 3° 
higher. Rainfall is heavy along the coast. 


BRITISH HONDURAS—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Belize (population 21,837). 
Governor: Sir Ronald H. Garvey. 
Foreign trade (1950): exports (including 
re-exports), BH$4,756,194; imports, BH$8,- 
782,607. Chief exports: chicle, mahogany. 
- Agricultural products: bananas, sugar 
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Forest products (1950): cedar lumber 
and iogs (931,128 bd. ft.); mahogany logs — 
and lumber (9,009,708 bd. ft.); pine lum- 
ber (10,872,972 bd. ft.); chicle (467 short 
tons). 2 é 

British Honduras is bounded on the 
north by Mexico and on the west and south 
by Guatemala. It was settled in 1662 by 
woodcutters from Jamaica. An irregular 
form of local government continued until 
1871, when it became a Crown colony; it 
was separated from Jamaica in 1884. The 
governor is assisted by an Executive Coun- 
cil and a partly elected Legislative Council, 

The colony’s economy is dependent upon 
timber and other forest exports. Agricul- 
ture has never been adequately developed, 
There are no railways, and road develop- 
ment is backward (about 135 mi. surfaced). 
Most of the population are mestizos of 
Negro, native Indian and white descent. 

The climate is subtropical, with maxi- 
mum recorded temperature of 98°, and 
minimum of 50°. Rain falls mostly from 
May to February, and almost continuously 
from October through December. 


Canada (Dominion) 

Area (land only): 3,619,616 square miles. 

Population (est. June 1, 1950): 13,845,000 
(1941*: British, 50%; French, 27%; Ger- 
man, 4%; Ukrainian, 2%; others, 17%). 

Density per square mile: 3.8. 

Governor General: Field Marshal Vis- 
count Alexander of Tunis. 

to Minister: Louis Stephen St. Lau- 
rent. ; 

Principal cities (census 1941): Montreal, 
903,007 (est. 1949: 1,420,057) (seaport) ; 
Toronto, 667,457 (est. 1949: 673,104) (man- 
ufacturing center); Vancouver, 275,353 
(Pacific seaport); Winnipeg, 221,960 
(grain); Hamilton, 166,337 (iron and 
steel); Ottawa, 154,951 (capital); Quebec, 
150,757 (seaport); Windsor, 105,311 (auto- 
mobiles). 


Monetary unit: Canadian dollar. i 


Religions (census 1941)*: Roman Catho- 
lic, 42%; United Church, 19%; Anglican, 
15%; Presbyterian, 8%; Baptist, 4%; 
others, 12%. 

* Excluding Newfoundland. 

With the second largest continuous land 
area in the world, stretching across the 
northern part of the North American con- 
tinent, the Dominion of Canada is one of 
the world’s leading sources of wheat, min- 
erals, and paper and pulp. Unsurpassed in 
its record of loyalty to the Empire in both 
World Wars, the Dominion has continued 
its wartime policy of close military and 
political co-operation with the U. 8. 
HISTORY. The Norse explorer Leif Ericsson 


probably reached the shores of Canada 


(Labrador or Nova Scotia) in a.v. 1000, but 
the history of the white man in the coun- 
try actually began in 1497, when John 
Cabot, an Italian in the service of Henry — 
VII of England, reached the shore of New-. 
foundland or Nova Scotia. Ganada was 


Canadian Governors General and Prime Ministers Since 1867 


oT Governor Term Prime Minister Party 
4 SET-1869 Viscount _Monck 1867-1873 Sir John A. Macdonald Conservative 
1869-1872 Baron Lisgar 1873-1878 Alexander Mackenzie Liberal ve 
“1872-1878 Earl of Dufferin 1878-1891 Sir John A. Macdonald Conservative 
1878-1883 Marquess of tonne 1891-1892 Sir John J. Abbot Conservative ig 
1883-1888 Marquess Be pana 1892-1894 set John S. D, Thomp- Consertanea ‘i 
18 88-1893 Baron Stanley 1894-1896 Sir Mackenzie Bowell Conserve 
1898-1898 Earl of Aberdeen 1896(2 mos) Sir Charles Tupper Conservative 
Piece, ore ot Minto 1896-1911 Sir Wilfrid Laurier Liberal ee 
1904-1911 Earl Grey 1911-1917 Sir Robert L. Borden Conservative : 
1911-1916 Duke of Connaught 1917-1920: Sir Robert 1. Borde poe eee 
1916-1921 Duke of Devonshire O20 oat hee at oat sac Nationa 
1921-1926 Viscount Byng Conservatiy 
“1926-1931 Viscount Willingdon 1921-1926 W.L. Mackenzie King Liberal ~ 
1931-1935 Earl of Bessborough 1926(3 mos) Arthur Meighen Conservative 
1935-1940 Baron Tweedsmuir 1926-1930  W.L. Mackenzie King Liberal 
1940-1946 Earl of Athlone 1930-1935 Richard B. Bennett 
1946- Field Marshal Vis- 1935-1948 W. L. Mackenzie King . 
count Alexander 1948- Louis Stephen St. Lau- Liberal 


of 
Tunis ; 


taken for France in 1534 by Jacques Car- 
tier. The actual settlement of New France, 
as it was then called, began in 1604 at Port 
Royal in what is now Nova Scotia; in 1608 
Quebec was founded. France’s colonization 
_ efforts were not very successful, but French 
explorers by the end of the 17th century 
had penetrated beyond the Great Lakes to 
the western prairies and south along the 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico. Mean- 
while, the English Hudson’s Bay Company 
had been established in 1670. Because of 
_ the valuable fisheries and fur trade, a con- 
‘flict developed between the French and 
English; in 1713, Newfoundland, Hudson 
Bay and Nova Scotia (Acadia) were lost 
to England. 3 
_ During the Seven Years’ War (1756-63), 
England extended its conquest, and the 
British general, Wolfe, won his famous 
victory over Montcalm outside Quebec 
(Sept. 13, 1759). The Treaty of Paris 
(1763), put Canada under English control. 


At this time the population of Canada 
‘was almost entirely French, but in the next 
few decades thousands of British colonists 

migrated to Canada from the British Isles 
and from the American colonies. Partly to 
‘placate the French who were concentrated 
in Quebec, Canada was divided into Upper 
(British) and Lower (French) Canada in 
: . In 1840 the two provinces again were 
ed under one government, and in 1849 
ht, of Canada to self-government 

4 ; ws 


Versailles, Canada, a full-fledged 


rent 


was recognized. By the British North Am 
ica Act of 1867, the Dominion of Can 
was created through the confederation 
Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick. Prince Edward Islar 
joined the Dominion in 1873. In 1869 Ca: 
ada had purchased from the Hudson's | 
Company the vast middle west (Rupert’s 
Land) from which the provinces of Mani- 
toba (1870), Alberta and Saskatchew 
(1905) were later formed. In 1871 British 
Columbia joined the Dominion. The co ° 
try was linked from coast to coast in 
by completion of .the Canadian P 

Railway. ¥ 


During the formative years between 1 
and 1896, the Conservative Party led by Sir 
John A. Macdonald governed the country, 
except during tlfe years 1873-78, In 896 


the Liberal Party took over and un 


a 


nadian, ruled until 1911. In World 
more than 500,000 Canadian soldiers 
for the Allied cause. After the Tr 


was admitted to the League of Nation: 
appointed its own representatives in 
eign countries. By the Statute of S 
minster (1931) the British Dominions, 1 
cluding Canada, were formally declared 
be partner nations with Britain, “eq al 
status, in no way subordinate to « 
other,” and bound together only by 
legiance to a common Crown, The Lib 
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Party under W. L. Mackenzie King won the 
elections in 19385 and was returned to 
power in 1940 and 1945 (he had previously 
served as prime minister from 1921 to 1930, 
except for three months in 1926). On Nov. 
15, ‘1948, King resigned and was succeeded 
by Louis Stephen St. Laurent, who was 
returned as prime minister in the national 
elections of June 27, 1949. 

Newfoundland became Canada’s tenth 
province on March 31, 1949, following a 
plebiscite held July 22, 1948, in which the 
people voted by a narrow margin to unite 
With Canada. 


PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES 


Population 
Land area (est.) 
Province (sq. mi.) June 1950 
Alberta 248,800 895,000 
British Columbia 359,279 1,138,000 
Manitoba 219,723 795,000 
New Brunswick 27,473 622,000 
' Newfoundland | 152,734 855,000 
Nova Scotia 20,7438 658,000 
Ontario 363,282 4,512,000 
Prince Edward Island 2,184 96,000 
Quebec 523,860 3,976,000 
Saskatchewan 237,975 874,000 
Territories 
Northwest Territories 1,258,217 16,000 
Yukon 205,346 8,000 
Prime Minister 
Provinces Capital 1951 
Alberta Edmonton Ernest C. 
Manning? 
British Victoria Byron I. 
Columbia Johnson? 
Manitoba Winnipeg D.L. 
Campbell 2 
New Brunswick Frederic- John B. 
‘ton McNair? 
_ Newfoundland St. John’s Joseph 
Smallwood 2 
Nova Scotia Halifax Angus L. 
Macdonald « 
Ontario Toronto Leslie Frost # 
Prince Edward Charlotte- Walter 
» Island town Jones? 
Quebec Quebec Maurice Du- 
plessis¢ 
Saskatchewan Regina e« TGs 
Douglas® 
Territories 
Northwest Ottawa H. A. Young* 
Territories 
Yukon Dawson J.E.Gibben* 


1 Social Credit; 2 Liberal; 4 Progressive; 4 Union Na- 
tionale; * Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 
* Commissioner. 


_ GOVERNMENT. Canada, a self-governing 


dominion of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, is a federal union of 10 provinces 
whose powers are laid down in the British 
North America Act of 1867. The executive 


_ powers nominally rest in the hands of the 


Governor General, who represents the King 
and is appointed by the British Govern- 
ment with the approval of the Canadian 
Government. 


Actually, the Governor General acts only 
with the advice of the Canadian Prime 
Minister and the members of the Cabinet, 
who at the same time sit in the Domin- 
fon Parliament. The Parliament has two 
houses: a Senate numbering 102 members 
appointed for life, and a House of Com- 
mons numbering 262 members apportioned © 
according to provincial population. Elec- 
tions are held at least every five years or 
whenever the party in power is voted down 
in the House of Commons or considers it 
expedient to appeal to the people. The 
Prime Minister is the leader of the majority 
party in the House of Commons, Laws must 
be passed by both houses of Parliament 
and signed by the Governor General in the 
King’s name. The results of Parliamentary 
elections on June 27, 1949, were as follows: 
Liberals, 193; Progressive Conservatives, 42; _ 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 
12; Social Credit, 10; independents, 5. 


The members of the Cabinet (July 1951) ~ 
include Louis S. St. Laurent (Prime Minis- 
ter), L, B. Pearson (External Affairs), 
W. McL. Robertson (Minister without Port- 
folio), Alphonse Fournier (Public Works), © 
Lionel Chevrier (Transport), Milton Gregg — 
(Labor), Stuart Garson (Justice, Solicitor 
General), R. W. Mayhew (Fisheries), C. D, 
Howe (Trade and Commerce, Defense Pro- 
duction), J. G. Gardiner (Agriculture), — 
J. J, McCann (National Revenue), George 
Prudham (Mines and Technical Surveys), 
P. J. Martin (Health and Welfare), Edouard 
Rinfret (Postmaster General), D. C. Abbott 
(Finance), Brooke Claxton (Defense), 
Hugues Lapointe (Veterans Affairs), R. H. 
Winters (Reconstruction, Resources and 
Development), Walter Harris (Citizenship 
and Immigration) and Gordon Bradley 
(Newfoundland). 


The ten provincial governments are 
nominally headed by Lieutenant Governors — 
appointed by the Dominion Government, 
but the executive power in each actualiy 
is vested in a cabinet headed by a prime 
minister, who is leader of the majority 
party. In nine of the ten provinces the 
legislature is composed of a one-house 
assembly elected by the people for 4 years. 


In Quebec there is also a second cham- _ 


ber, called the Legislative Council, com- — 
posed of nominees of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM. The judicial system 
consists of a supreme court in Ottawa : 
(established in 1875), with appellate juris- © 
diction, and a supreme court in each prove — 
ince as well as county courts with limited 
jurisdiction in most of the provinces. The 
Governor General in Council appoints the 
judges of these courts. aye 8 eT 


is Canadian arnied forces, con- 
g of the Army, Royal Canadian Air 
Force and the Royal Canadian Navy, are 
Inder the Ministry of National Defense. 
onscription was in effect during World 
War II, but most of the nearly 300,000 men 
who saw overseas service were volunteers. 
Canadian casualties were 104,125, including 
41,371 dead. 
in. 1951, the authorized strength of the 
‘army was 43,120; air force, 24,950; navy, 
13,400. Increases were projected under a 
3-year defense-expansion program, Cana- 
Gian troops served in Korea. On Jan. 1, 
1951, the navy had in active service one 
light aircraft carrier, 2 cruisers, 11. destroy- 
ers, 1 submarine, 6 frigates and nu- 
merous ancillary craft. 


— The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is 
the constabulary maintained by the Do- 
minion Government. In 1949 it had a 
‘strength of about 3,900 men. Its duties in- 
‘elude the enforcement of smuggling laws, 
suppression of traffic in drugs, protection 
of government buildings and dockyards, 
-and counter-subversive work. It is the sole 
police force operating in the Northwest 
‘Territories and Yukon. 


EDUCATION. Control of education was 
specifically delegated to the provinces by 
the British North America Act of 1867. Ele- 
Mentary schools in all, provinces except 
Quebec are free, as is secondary education 
in most provinces. The supreme education 
authority in Quebec is a council of public 
instruction with two aides supervising the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant schools 
respectively. Fees paid by parents having 
children of school age help defray the cost 
of education. In the rest of the provinces 
the system is non-denominational, and 
education for the most part is compulsory 
for all children between the ages of 8 and 
(14. Of Canada’s 18 universities, 6 are state- 
controlled and 12 are independent of pro- 
vincial control. Leading universities are 
Toronto, which belongs to the first group, 
and McGill (Montreal), the second group. 


VITAL STATISTICS. In 1950 the birth rate 
was 25.5 per 1,000 population and the 
death rate 9.0 per 1,000. 
The immigration movement reached its 
‘peak in 1913, when 402,432 immigrants 
were enumerated. Immigration fell off 
sharply during World War I but rose in the 
postwar’ years to a peak of 167,723 in 1929, 
gration for 1950 totaled 73,912, of 
‘whom 12,669 came from the United King- 


fadustry. Of the total land area, 549,660 
U are miles, or 15.2 per cent, consists of 
icultural. land. Canadian farming is 
d almost entirely on relatively small 


‘INDUSTRY. Canadian manufactures 


individual holdings. Canada is one of the 

world’s greatest wheat-exporting countries; 

production is concentrated in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, Canada is also 
a leading producer of other cereals, the 

most important in point of value being | 
oats and barley. 


CROP ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION — 


(in thousands) aay 
Acres Bushels ¢o ie 
1949 1950* 1949 1950% 

Wheat 27,541 27,021 367,406 461,664 — 
Oats 11,389 11,575 317,916 419,930 — 
Barley 6,017 6,625 120,408 171, 393 ; 
Rye 1,181 1,168 10,011 13, 333 = 
Corn 272 306 13,650 


13 839 ; 

* Provisional, ae 
Apple growing, carried on in Nova Scotia, — 
southern Quebec and central Ontario, is 
the chief horticultural activity; other fruit — 
growing regions are the Niagara and Lake 
Erie districts and southern British Colum- 
bia. Sugar beet cultivation is assuming in- 
creasing importance, and tobacco is pro- 
duced in southern Ontario. The production ‘dl 
of honey. and maple sugar is also impor- — é 
tant. The estimated value of field STOPS, in J 
1950 was $1,637,000,000. 


Stock raising and dairy farming ‘nays 5 
grown greatly since 1920. Ontario and Que: 
bec are the most important dairying p: 
inces. On June 1, 1950, Canada had 8,9 
000 cattle, 5,247,000 hogs and 2,015 
sheep. Dairy production in 1950 inclu 
butter, 131,000 short tons; milk, 8,218,495 — 
tons; cheese (cheddar), 48,150 tons. Wo hh 
production was 9,531,000 pounds, gr 
basis. : 


mainly on domestic raw materials; gr 
ing industries which depend largely on, 
materials imported in a raw or sé 
finished state include the manufact 
automobiles, sugar and rubber goods ¢ ag 
well as the iron and steel industry in Nov 
Scotia, Quebec and Ontario. The latter ti 
provinces account for more than 80 per 
cent of all manufactures. The abundance 
of cheap water power is one of the chief 
factors in the growth of Canadian ind 
try. Production of steel ingots and 
ings in 1950 was 3,384,131 tons; pig 
2,309,732 tons; ferroalloys, 181, 575 to 


products was Can.$12,378,731,000; & 
were 33,447 plants which employed 1 


industries by value of output were 
and paper, meatpacking, nonferrous- 
smelting and refining, sawmills and 
trical apparatus, ; 


TRADE. Canada is one of the great trad 

nations of the world. The bulk of its 
eign commerce is in raw or semi- 
products. +. 
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Trade statistics (in millions of Canadian 


carried 1,222,099 revenue passengers and 


dollars) : fiew 392,507,141 revenue passenger-miles, 
Year Imports Exports Re-exports In 1950, Canada had 2,700,000 telephones 
1940 1,082.0 1,178.9 14.3 and 2,145,819 licensed private radio sets. 
1941 1,448.8 1,621.0 19.5 FINANCE. Recent data are as follows (in 
1942 1,644.2 2,363.8 21.7 millions of Canadian dollars) : 

1943 1,735.1 2,971.5 29.8 1940-50 4960-51*- 1961 ean 
Ta eee Oias ta] Revenue 2,580.1 3,105.0 3,730.0 
1946 19273 2312.9 27.0 Expenditure 2,448.6 2,902.0 3,700.0 

( ; y a ‘ * Provisional. + Budget estimate. 

1947 ' 2,573.9 2,774.9 36.9 

1948 2,636.9 3,075.4 34.6 The gross funded debt on March 31, 
1949 2,761.2 2,993.0 29.5 1951, was reported at $15,026,779,646, com- 
1950 3,174.3 3,118.4 38.7 pared to $15,188,138,961 on March 31, 1950, 
1951* 943.9 809.2 10.4 


* First three months, 


In 1950, Canada’s principal customers 
were the U. S. (65%), Britain (15%), Bel- 
gium (2.1%), Union of South Africa 
(1.3%) and Australia (1.1%). Leading 
suppliers were the U. S. (67%), Britain 
(18%), Venezuela (2.7%), India (1.2% ) 
and Mexico (1.0%). The leading exports 
were newsprint (15.2%), wheat (10.4%), 
planks and boards (9.3%), wood pulp 
(6.7%) and nickel (8.4%). Leading im- 
ports were machinery and vehicles 423%), 
petroleum and products (10%) and iron 
and steel and manufactures (8%). 
COMMUNICATIONS. Because Canada’s ex- 
ports are to a large extent bulky raw 
materials, cheap water transportation is 
essential, The country’s system of canals, 


_ especially those connecting the Great 


Lakes, forms an integral part of the in- 
land communications system. Canal traffic 
amounted to 27,439,076 tons in 1950; 14,- 
740,573 tons of freight were carried on the 
Welland Canal alone. 


Railway facilities have been improved in 
relation to the export of wheat from the 
prairie provinces and to the development 
of the mineral and wood pulp industries 
in northern Quebec and northern Ontario. 
About 90 per cent of the Canadian rail- 


_ Way length of 43,000 miles is under the 


control of two systems, the government- 
Owned Canadian National and the pri- 


_vately-owned Canadian Pacific. Canada’s 


principal merchant marine lines are the 


Canadian Pacific, which operates a sub- ; 


sidiary ocean steamship company, and the 
Canadian National, which has minor 


steamship lines under its control. The 


merchant marine on Dec. 31, 1950, num- 
bered 1,315 steamers and motorships (of 
over 100 tons) with tonnage of 1,706,420. 


On Dec. 31, 1948, Canada had 150,493 


Iniles of surfaced highways and 405,773 


miles of nonsurfaced roads. On April 3, 


a 1946, Canada formally took over 1,500 miles 


of the Alaska highway. Motor vehicles li- 
censed in 1949 numbered 2,290,628. 


The Trans-Canada Air Lines, established 
in 1937, is controlled by the Dominion 
Government. In 1949, Canadian airlines 


and $6,013,000,000 on March 31, 1940. The 
net public debt on March 31, 1951, was 
$11,433,314,948. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Covering the northern 
part of the North American continent and 
with an area larger than that of the 
United States, Canada’s topography is ex- | 
tremely diversified. The northeastern re- 
gion, including most of Quebec, northern — 
Ontario and Manitoba, and the Northwest 
Territories, with Hudson Bay in the center, 
is an important source of minerals, wood 
pulp and water power. In the east the 
mountainous maritime provinces have an 
irregular coast line on the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and the Atlantic. The St. Lawrence 
plain, covering most of southern Quebec © 
and Ontario, and the interior continental 
plain, covering southern Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan and most of Alberta, are the 
principal cultivable areas. They are sepa- 
rated by a forested plateau rising from — 
Lakes Superior and Huron. Westward to- 
ward the Pacific, most of British Columbia, 
Yukon, and part of western Alberta are 
covered by parallel mountain ranges in- 
cluding the Rockies. The Pacific border of 
the coast range is ragged with fiords and 
channels. The highest point in Canada is 
Mt. Logan, 19,850 ft., located in the Yukon. 


CLIMATE. Canada has great variations of 
climate. South of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the maritime provinces have an average 
temperature of 40° for the year and over 
60° for the summer months. In Quebec 
and northern Ontario the winters are cold — 
and the summers average from 60° to 65°. 
In southern Ontario the average summer 
temperature is 65°, with an occasional rise 
to 90°. The prairie provinces have a dis- 
tinctly continental climate with compara- 
tively short warm summers and long cold 
winters. The west coast has a climate simi- — 
lar to that of the southern coast of Eng- — 
land. Northwest and northeast of Hudson — 
Bay the climate is too severe for trees. : 


HYDROGRAPHY. Canada has an abun- 
dance of large and small lakes. In addition 
to the Great Lakes on the United States 
border, there are nine others which are 
more than 100 miles long and35 which 
are more than 50 miles long. 5 


p 
and the St. Lawrence. The St. 
with its” ‘tributaries is navigable 
over 1,900 miles and is the commercial 
ttery of eastern Canada. The northern 
parts of Alberta and much of northern 


British Columbia are drained through the 


Athabaska and Peace Rivers, first north- 
eastward toward Lake Athabaska and then 
north through Slave River to Great Slave 
Lake and finally northwest through the 
Mackenzie River to the Arctic Ocean. If 
Measured to the head of Finlay River, the 
Mackenzie has a length of more than 2,500 
miles and is navigable for 1,292 miles. 


As most of the Canadian rivers have 

Seaterfalls on their courses they are of con- 
siderable importance as sources of power. 
Average monthly production of electricity 
in 1950 was 4,242,000,000 kwh. 
MINERALS. Canada’s mineral resources are 
both rich and varied. Mining production 
in 1950 was valued at $1,040,900,000. Metals 
come mainly from two widely separated 
regions, the mountain ranges of the Pacific 
coast and the province of Ontario. Copper 
ore also exists in Quebec, Manitoba and 
Newfoundland. Production of petroleum 
( 29,145,900 barrels in 1950) centers in Al- 
berta. There are important deposits of 
uranium in the Northwest Territories. 


MAJOR MINERALS 


Mineral 1949 1950* 
Asbestos (tons) 574,906 877,650 
Coal (tons) 19,120,046 19,000,000 
Copper (1b.) 526,913,632 523,828,637 
Gold (o0z.) 4,123,518 4,430,612 
Lead (1b.) 319,549,865 339,776,962 

el (1b.) 257,379,216 246,113,800 
Silver (0z.) 17,641,493 22,416,150 
a (1b.) 576,524,097 622,450,891 
___*Provisional. 


FORESTS, WILD LIFE AND FISHERIES. 
The total area of land covered by forests 
is estimated at 1,290,960 square miles, of 
which 435,000 are productive and acces- 
sible. Production of sawn lumber was es- 
timated at 6,500,000,000 bd. ft. in 1950. 
The manufacture of pulp and paper is one 
of the leading industries. Newsprint pro- 
duction in 1950 was estimated at 5,278,000 
tons; exports were 4,938,609 tons, of which 
4,724,936 tons went to the U. S. 
Fishing, Canada’s oldest industry, is car- 
ried on along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts and. on.the inland lakes. The most 
ortant fish are salmon, cod, herring, 
ckerel, lobsters, sardines, halibut, had- 
dock, whitefish and trout. The total value 
fishery production in 1949 was $131,- 
642; the catch totaled 13,177,057 cwt. 
farming and trapping is also impor- 
‘Trapping is carried on principally in 
_ North while Quebec, Ontario and Al- 
1 in the number of fur farms. 
more important animals raised on fur 


rarnié are fox, muskrat, beaver, mink: rac-— 


coon and. martin. For the year ending x 
June 30, 1949, 9,902,790 pelts valued at 
$22,899,882 were taken. Annual fur auc- 
tions are held at Montreal, Winnipeg, Van- 
couver, Edmonton and Regina. : 


art Seo ISLANDS AND DEPENDEN a 
Governor: Sir Miles Clifford. 
Capital: Port Stanley (population 1 246). 3 a 
Foreign trade (1949): exports, £4,011,96 

imports, £1,998,409. Chief export: whale ol 


This sparsely inhabited Crown colony — 
consists of a group of islands in the sout 
Atlantic about 250 miles east of the Sout 
American mainland. Dependencies inclu 
all islands and Antarctic territory betwee 
20° and 50° w. long., south of 50° s. la’ E 
and between 50° and 80° w. long., south of 
58° s. lat. The chief industry is sheep rais- 
ing, and apart from the production of wool, 
hides and skins and tallow, there are 
known resources. The whaling industry is 
carried on successfully from South Georgia — 
Island; 169,203 barrels of whale oil were 
exported in 1949. 


Davis in 1592. East Falkland Island was 
claimed for France in 1764, and West ae 


The French settlement later passed 
Spain, and in 1829 was colonized by 
gentina. The Argentines were ejected ee 
the British in 1833 and have since reas- 

serted their claim to the islands 


the Battle of Falkland Islands was fou 
nearby, resulting in a British victory. D 
ing World War II, Stanley Harbour was an , 
important naval base. ae 


The climate is equable though telat 
cold, with temperatures averaging abot 
47° in midsummer and $7° in midwin 


ys 
Capital: Kingston (auntie 201; 
Governor: Sir Hugh Foot. ; 
Foreign trade (1950)*: exports, £15,104 
290; imports, £22,596,345. Chief expor rs 
sugar (40%), bananas, rum. ; 
Agricultural products (1950): bet 
(271,582 long tons), bananas (6,851,4 
stems), citrus fruits, ginger, coffee, 
mento. rae 
* Excluding dependencies. 


West Indies (4, 470. sq. mi.), is alef 
south of the eastern end of Cuba. I 
land dependencies include the Turks 
Caicos Islands (about 600 mi. N.E.),— 
man Islands (about 300 mi. N.W.) and tw 
uninhabited cays. It was discovered by Cc 
lumbus in 1494 and remained in S 
possession until 1655, when it was taken 
the British. According to the constitut 
of Nov. 20, 1944, the Governor is 
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9 by a House of fhoprecentatived ¢ of 32 popu- 
larly elected members; a Legislative Coun- 
cil (upper house) of 15 members and an 
_ Executive Council of 10 members, 5 of 
- whom are elected by the House of Rep- 
-resentatives. 

_ Jamaican sites were leased for 99 years 
‘to the U. S. in 1940 for naval and air 
_ bases. 

_ The colony’s economy depends on agri- 
culture, and about 200,000 acres are under 
‘cultivation, Sugar took the place of ba- 
nanas as the chief crop during World War 
II. Jamaica is virtually the sole source of 
_ pimento. Manufacture of consumer’s goods 
_ “has increased considerably in recent years. 
_ Rail mileage totals 299, and highways 
1094, Jamaica’s favorable climate makes 


Kingston range from about 71° to 88°, 
‘but are considerably cooler inland. The 
rainy seasons are in May and October. 


EEWARD ISLANDS—Status: Colony. 
Capital: St. John’s (population 10,000). 
vernor: Kenneth W. Blackburne. 
oreign trade (1949): exports, BWI$8,- 
651; imports, BW1$10,000,709. Chief ex- 
ort: sugar, 

Agricultural products: sugar, cotton, co- 
ag citrus fruits, tobacco. 


divided into four Prenidanbioe = Ane 
, (108 sq. mi.) and dependencies (63 
1i.); Virgin Islands (67 sq. mi.); St. 


ependency (34 sq. mi.); 
nominated Executive Council and a 


ly elected Legislative Council. Each 
ve also has a local administration. 


The islands 
tet 


are predominantly 


ee Port of Spain (population 105,- 


ernor: Maj. Gen. Sir Hubert Rance. 
ign trade (1950): domestic exports, 
167,562,500; re-exports, BWI1$10,029,- 
“imports, BWI$169,225,900. Chief ex- 
etroleum, sugar. 

ural products: sugar (1950: 146,- 
; tons), cacao, coconuts. 

als (1950): petroleum (20,632,421 
asphalt (121,850 long tons). 


lands of Trinidad and Tobago are 
1 21 Miles, respectively, off Venezuela 


a 


red by Columbus in 1498, and re- 
Spanish possessions until 1797, 
n the British took them. They are ad- 
stered by a governor. In 1941 the 


BaF ; 
_ 


ering a total of 25,000 acres. 


The soil is rich for the growing of trop’ 
cal products; sugar and cacao are the prin 
cipal crops. Trinidad is the second lead- 
ing oil producer of the Commonwealth, — 
and the world’s most notable source of. 
asphalt,.found in Pitch Lake, thirty-eight 
miles southeast of Port of Spain. Port of — 
Spain is the chief port, and a transship- 
ment point for Orinoco trade. About a 
third of the population is East Indian. — 


Trinidad’s climate is tropical, with a — 
mean annual temperature of 80°. The 
rainy season is from May to January (ex- — 
cept October). 


WINDWARD ISLANDS—Status: Colony. — 
Capital: St. George’s (population 5,755). 
Governor: Sir Robert D. H. Arundell. 
Foreign trade (1949): exports, BWI$9,- q 
390,807; imports, BWI$16,188,809. 
Agricultural products: arrrowroot (St. 
Vincent), nutmeg (Grenada), mace re : 
nada), cacao. 4 


These islands, four in number, form the 
southern portion of the Lesser Antilles in — 
the Caribbean; they extend approximate 
250 miles from the French colony 
Guadeloupe on the north to the Britis 
colony of Trinidad on the south. T. 
total area of about 820 square miles d 
vides as follows: Dominica, 304; St. Luci 
233; St. Vincent, 150; Grenada, 133. T 
four units are not federated and have 
common legislature or laws, although th 
do have a common governor. 


More than two-thirds of the inhabitan’ 
are Negroes, nearly one-third mulatto, and — 
about 2 per cent white. Agriculture is the 
only industry. St. Vincent has a virtual 
monopoly on the world supply of arrow- 
root, and Grenada furnishes about 40 P 
cent of the world’s nutmeg. L 


All the islands are of volcanic original 
The climate is pleasant, although rainfall 
is heavy, particularly in summer. The tem- — 
perature in January averages 77°, in Sep- 
tember, 80°. , 


a 
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ADEN—Status: Colony and Protectorate 
Governor: Tom Hickinbotham. 
Foreign trade (1950): exports, Rs. 258, ty 
032,655; imports, Rs. 557,842,907, OM 


The British colony and protegorate 
Aden is situated on the volcanic souther 
tip of the Arabian peninsula, along ~ 
Gulf of Aden, The colony (port) of den. 
was annexed to Britain in 1839 and was 
part of the Bombay Presidency until 19: 
when it became a separate province w 
the chief commissioner responsible 
Indian government. In 1937 it S 
ferred from Indian to Imperia 


rown colo: is 

j and commander in chief aided by 
; . Ex cutive Council. The 20-odd sultans 
who rule their respective territories in the 


‘protectorate are responsible to him. 


The island of Perim (5 sq. mi.), the 
Kuria Muria islands, and the island of 
Kamaran (22 sq. mi.) are attached admin- 
ae to Aden. 


- Aden colony is essentially a transship- 
. Binent point and bunkering station and is 
also the commercial center for the Yemen 
and the African coast opposite. Aden air- 
port is a station on the Khartoum-Karachi 
air route. Agriculture is unimportant ex- 
cept for some coffee and tobacco, and 
- manufactures are limited to salt, cigarettes 
and native dhows. 


-BAHREIN ISLANDS—Status: Protector- 
r “ate and Sheikdom. 
‘British Political Agent: C. J. Pelly. 


- These islands form an archipelago of 
es iia’s east coast and are nominally an 
independent sheikdom, ruled by Sheik Sir 
Salman bin Hamad al Khalifah, but are 
“actually a protectorate of Great Britain, 
which is represented by a political agent. 
‘They are the center of the Persian Gulf 
pearl fisheries and the site of an airport 
on the London-Australia route. The con- 
cession for exploitation of petroleum de- 
posits, discovered in 1932, is held by an 
sffiliate of U. S.-owned interests. Output 
in 1950 was 11,015,711 barrels. Agriculture 
is of some importance. Most of the trade 
of the Saudi Arabian provinces of Nejd 
and Hasa pass through Bahrein. Chief ex- 
_ ports are rice, cotton goods, pearls, coffee 
and tea. The capital and principal port is 
Manama (pop. 30,000) on Bahrein, the 
Boe etal island. 


a: BORNEO 
4 COLONY OF NORTH BORNEO—Status: 
» Colony. 

Capital: Jesselton (po pulation 36,028). 
Governor: Sir Ralph Hone. 
Foreign trade (1950)*: exports, Str.$92,- 
007,001; imports, Str.$46,055,95S. Chief ex- 
"port: rubber (65%). 

Agricultural promucts: rubber (1950: 23,- 
593 long tons), rice, corn. 
Forest products: timber, cutch, rattans. 


B * Excluding transit trade. 


_ The Colony of North Borneo, constituting 
the extreme northern portion of the island 
of Borneo, consists largely of highlands 
and occasional open valleys and plateaus. 
The territory was a British protectorate 
administered under a royal charter by the 
itish North Borneo Company from 1881 
11 July 15, 1946, when it assumed the 
tus of a Crown colony. It was occupied 
by _ Japanese troops from 1942 until 1945. 
abuan (pop. 9,000; area, 30 sq. mi.), a 

ind off ak North Borneo coast, 


7a 


the Straits Settlements to that of North 
Borneo in 1946. ; pee 


The population is comprised largely of 
aboriginal tribesmen living on a very prim- — 
itive level of culture and social organiza- — 
tion. Mineral resources are believed to be — 
considerable, but the colony’s income ds LS 
based on agricultural and jungle produce. 


The climate of North Borneo is tropical, 
with a mean annual temperature range 
of only 3°, although extremes of 64° and 
91° have been recorded. The total rainfall 
varies between 60 and 180 inches annually 


and is heaviest in the last three months. 


BRUNE!—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Brunei (population 16,0005 

Sultan: Omar Ali Saifuddin. 

British Resident: E. E. F. Pretty. 

Foreign trade (1949): exports, Str.$62, 3 
062,791; imports, Str.$35,835,170. Chief ex- 
port: ‘petroleum (95%). 

Agricultural products: rice, rubber. 


was placed under British protection ‘tin a 
1888, and in 1906 a treaty _ was coneluded 
whereby the native sultan yielded admin- 


The governor of Sarawak was appointe 
high commissioner for Brunei in 1948 
Japanese troops occupied Brunel wen 19: 
until 1945. 


All petroleum is exported to Sarawak 
refining a 1949: 3,200,440 18 tons 


North Hornes. except that the wet seasc mm 
is longer, often lasting until March. 


SARAWAK—Status: Colony. 2 
Capital: Kuching (population 3 949 
Governor: Anthony F. Abell. ; 
Foreign trade (1949): exports, Str. 
628,559; imports, Str.$109,969,460. 
export: petroleum (70%). 
Agricultural products: rice, Sago, F 
rubber. 


coast of Borneo for about 500 aie 
1841 part of the present territory 
granted by the sultan of Brunei t 
James Brooke, The state, enlarged by 
tional concessions made between 1861 
1905, continued to be ruled by me 
of the Brooke family until the Japa 
occupation in Dec., 1941. A British | 

tectorate since 1888, Sarawak becam e 
Crown colony July 15, 1946, through 
ment between the British governme: 1 
the then ruling rajah, Sir Charles Vy 

Brooke. 
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watered; inland communication is largely 
by water. Most of the inhabitants are Ma- 
lays, Dyaks and Chinese. The principal 
mineral is petroleum, which was discoy- 
ered at Miri in 1909 and subsequently 
worked by Sarawak Oilfields, Ltd. A large 
proportion of the petroleum exports re- 
flects petroleum imported from Brunei and 
refined in Sarawak. There are also impor- 
tant forest resources. Under the enlight- 
ened rule of the Brookes, Sarawak had 
been developed into a highly organized 
community prior to the Japanese invasion. 


Sarawak’s climate, though tropical, is 
healthful; the temperature seldom rises 
above 90° and falls to 70° at night. Aver- 
age annual rainfall at Kuching is 160 
inches. 


Ceylon (Dominion) 

Area: 25,332 square miles. 

Population (est. June 30, 1950): 7,550,000 
(Sinhalese, 68%; Tamil, 22%; Moors, 6%; 
Burghers and Eurasians, .6%; Europeans 
[5,292] and others, 3.5%). 

Density per square mile: 296.1, 

Governor General: Lord Soulbury. 

Prime Minister: Stephen Senanayake. 

Principal cities (est. 1950): Colombo, 
387,900 (capital); Jaffna, 68,400 (fibers, to- 
bacco); Dehiwala—Mt. Lavinia, 65,700 (sub- 
urb of Colombo); Kandy, 56,200 (tea). 

Monetary unit: Ceylonese rupee. 
~ Languages: English, Sinhalese, Tamil. 

Religions (est.): Buddhism, 60%; Hin- 
duism, 20%; Christianity, 10%; Moham- 
medanism and others, 10%. 


HISTORY. The youngest dominion in the 
British Commonwealth, the island of Cey- 
Ion lies in the Indian Ocean 12 miles 
southeast of the southern tip of India at 
the closest point of proximity. Known to 
the Greeks and Romans as Taprobane and 
to Mohammedan seamen as Serendib, it 
is reputed to have been invaded from In- 
dia in 504 B.c. by Vijaya, the first Sinhalese 
king. Buddhism was introduced in the 
third century 8.c. In subsequent centuries 
the island was invaded and occupied sev- 
eral times by Indian princes. 


Ceylon was visited in 1505 by the Portu- 
guese, who found the island divided into 
seven native kingdoms. The Portuguese 
settlers were ousted in the middle of the 
17th century by the Dutch, who in turn 

were defeated by an English force in 1796, 
' Ceylon became a Crown colony in 1796, and 
was formally ceded to England by the 
treaty of Amiens in 1802. 


The Donoughmore constitution of 1931 
vested control over most local affairs in a 
state council, which had an elected ma- 
jority. The arrangement proved generally 
unacceptable, and after World War II a 
commission headed by Lord Soulbury 
drafted a new constitution. Elections held 
in Aug. and Sept., 1947, were won by the 


“a 
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United Nationalists, a center group. The — 


Ceylon Independence Act received royal 
assent on Dec, 10, 1947, and on Feb. 4, 
1948, Ceylon became a full-fledged, self- 
governing domiinion. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the new constitu- 
tion, Ceylon’s government is headed by the 
Crown-appointed governor general, who is 
advised by a council of ministers headed 
by the prime minister. The bicameral 
parliament consists of a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 95 members elected by full 
adult suffrage, and a Senate composed of 
15 elected and 15 appointed members, 


Close relations in defense matters are 
maintained with the United Kingdom 
under terms of the 1947 defense agree- 
ment, which permits the stationing of 
British troops on the island. The Royal 
Navy has an extensive base at Trincomalee. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Free education is available in public 
schools from Kindergarten to university, 
and the level of literacy is high. In 1948 
there were 6,231 Sinhalese and Tamil 
schools, with 1,181,430 pupils, and 523 
English and bilingual schools, with 229,064 
pupils. The University of Ceylon (founded 
in 1942) had 1,850 students in 1949-50. 

Sinhalese, spoken by approximately two- 
thirds of the population, is an Aryan 
tongue closely related to Pali. 

Ceylon is heavily dependent on food im- 
ports, particularly rice, the staple food. A 
large part of the cultivated land (25% of 
the total area) is devoted to the chief ex- 
port crops—tea (1950: 138,873 metric tons), 
rubber (115,302 metric tons) and coconut 
products, all of which are grown for the 
most part on plantations. Other crops in- 
clude rice (294,648 tons paddy), fruits, cin- 
namon and citronella. In 1950, there were 
1,105,447 cattle, 522,418 buffalo and 370,091 
goats. 

Recent foreign-trade data are as follows 
(in millions of Ceylonese rupees) : 


1948 1949 1950 
Exports 1,011 1,063 1,563 
Imports 994 1,030 1,169 


Chief exports by value in 1950 were tea 
(48%), rubber (26%) and coconut prod- 
ucts (16%). Leading customers were Brit- 
ain (24%), the U. S. (21%) and Australia 
(7%); leading suppliers, Britain (19.7%), 
Burma (19.4%), and India (15%). 

Ceylon is well served by highways and 
the government railway, which total 18,560 
and 894 miles respectively. A fast ferry 
connects railheads in India and Ceylon. 

Recent financial data are as follows (in 
millions of Ceylonese rupees) : 


1948-49 1949-50  1950-51* 
Revenue 576.1 623.3 672.2 
Expenditure 547.9 563.2 


* Budget estimate. 


682.2 


public 
% as 3,000 EDS es. 
‘NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES. 
Most of the island is flat, but mountains 
in the south central part rise to 8,000 feet. 
_ The island extends to a maximum of 270 
miles north and south, and 140 miles east 
and west. There are numerous rivers, the 
longest of which is the Mahaweli-Ganga 
(206 miles). 
Mineral resources. include graphite 
_(plumbago) (1949 exports: 12,434 metric 
_ tons), gem stones, mica, magnesite and 
vanadium; uranium Ber have been re- 
dorted. 


_ A distinctive feature of Ceylon’s climate 
is the monsoon, which appears in May and 
in October-November. Annual rainfall var- 


ies from 40 inches in the northeast to: 


_ more than 200 in the southwest. The mean 
annual temperature at Colombo is 80.5°. 


- MALDIVE ISLANDS. These islands, a group 
of 12 coral atolls, are a Ceylonese depend- 
_ ency located about 400 miles to the south- 
west. The population, almost entirely Mo- 
hammedan, is about 100,000. Under the 
hereditary sultan, Amir Abdul Majid Didi, 
the Maldives have a popular government 
headed by a prime minister. Fishing and 
coir making are the leading industries. 


CYPRUS—Status: Colony. 
' Capital: Nicosia (pop. 1950: 38,195). 
Governor: Sir Andrew B. Wright. 
1 Foreign trade (1950): exports (including 
re-exports), £11,059,039; imports, £13,474,- 
290. Chief export: copper concentrates. 

-Agricuitural products: barley, wheat, 
_ potatoes, wine, fruit. 

_Minerals: copper ore (concentrates), py- 
rite ore. 


Cyprus, third largest island in the Med- 
iterranean, is roughly equidistant from 
Asia Minor to the north and Syria to the 
east. The site of early Phoenician and 
Greek colonies, it passed in 1571 from the 
rule of Venice to that of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, under which it remained until 1878, 
when it was ceded to Great Britain for ad- 

ministrative purposes. On the outbreak of 
hostilities with Turkey in World War I 
(Nov. 5, 1914), the island was formally an- 
_nexed to Great Britain. 


_...The governor is advised by a nominated 
Executive Council, but he alone possesses 
the lawmaking power. 
_ Jewish refugees who attempted illegal 
entry into Palestine during 1946 and 1947 
were shipped to Cyprus by the British for 
‘internment. 
_ The people are mainly Greeks and Turks, 
alt hough there is an Armenian colony and 
distinct, though small, Latin colony. 
J fore than 80 per cent of the population 
ristian. Agriculture is the principal 
tr Sponge fishing is also important, 
as copper mining. 
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_ber to March. 


“island of Hong Kong (32 sq. mi.), Stone- 


The mean annual temperature is about 
69°; annual rainfall averages about 19 
inches. A cool, wet season lasts from Octo- 
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HONG KONG—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Victoria (population 767 000). 
Governor: Sir Alexander Granthain. a 
Foreign trade (1950): exports Gn Hong 
Kong dollars),  $3,715,552,000; 1m Bors 
$3,787,662,000. Chief export: textiles. : 
Agricultural products: rice, sugar cane. 
Major industries: shipbuilding, rope 
making, cement, sugar refining, textiles. 


The colony of Hong Kong comprises the. 4 


>a 


cutters’ Island, and the Kowloon peninsula 
and the New Territories on the adjoining 
mainland. The island of Hong Kong, lo 
cated at the mouth of the Canton River 
about 90 miles southeast of Canton, ‘was 
ceded to Britain in 1841. 

Stonecutters’ Island and Kowloon wei 
annexed in 1860, and the New Territor 
which are mainly agricultural lands, wi 
leased from China in 1898 for 99 year 
Hong Kong was attacked by Japanes ‘ 
troops Dec. 7, 1941, and surrendered t 
following Christmas Day. It remained u 
der Japanese occupation until Sept., 1945. — 

Possessing an excellent natural harbor — 
17 miles in extent, the only safe deep-sea 
anchorage between Shanghai and Indo- 
China, Hong Kong is the entrepét for tr: 
throughout southern China and the west+ 
ern Pacific. Re-exports normally constitute 
about two-thirds of the imports and nine- 
tenths of exports. The colony is also an 
important British military and naval ba 

The cities of Victoria and Kowloon con- 
tain the greater part of the population 
Which is overwhelmingly Chinese. Beside 
those Chinese engaged in agriculture 
industry, a large population lives in sa 
pans or junks either in Victoria Harbc 
or neighboring bays, supporting itself 
fishing or by laboring on the wharve 
About 20 per cent of the wre area of] Hong 


er’s goods, both’ for local setts 
for export, is also important. hey 


although violent typhoons sometimes ¢ 
scend upon the colony. The average ann 
temperature is 72°, ranging from 69° i 


February to 82° in July. The summer | 
the rainy season. 


MALAYAN FEDERATION and 
PORE—Status: Protectorates ane 
Colony. 

Capital: 
441,885). 

Federation Capital: Kuala Lumpur ¢ 
ulation 1947: 176,195). 

Commissioner General in Southeast As a 
Malcolm MacDonald. — : 

High Commissioner of Malayan oe e 
tion: Sir Henry Gurney. were a 


i= 


Singapore (population 19 
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Governor of Singapore: 
Gimson. 

Foreign trade (1950): exports, Str.$4,- 
615,847,000; imports, Str.$2,915,075,000. 
Chief exports: rubber (61%), tin (12%). 


Agricultural products: rubber (1950: 
694,089 long tons), rice, coconuts. 
Minerals; tin ore (1950: 57,537 long 


tons), iron ore (498,903 tons), tungsten, 
bauxite, manganese ore. 

Forest products: timber, damar, jelu- 
tong. 


British Malaya consists of semi-inde- 
pendent states occupying most of the 
Malay peninsula and the island of Singa- 
pore off the peninsula’s southern tip, to- 
gether with several smaller islands. The 
native states were brought under British 
administration by a process of commercial 
and political exploitation in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries. Singapore, 
founded in 1819 by Sir Stamford Raffles, 
had been developed into the principal 
British naval base in the Far East prior to 
World War II. Japanese troops invaded the 
Malayan States in December, 1941, and 
captured Singapore from the mainland 
February 15, 1942, 


By Orders in Council effective April 1, 
1946, the Malayan Union was formed from 
—the former “Federated Malay States” 
Perak, Pahang, Selangor, Negri Sembilan 
—the former “Unfederated Malay States” 
—Johore, Trengganu, Kelantan, Kedah 
and Perlis—and all parts of the former 
“Straits Settlements” except Singapore— 
thus including Penang and Malacca. The 
small island of Labuan, off Borneo, was 
transferred to jurisdiction of North Borneo. 
The Crown colony of Singapore, compris- 
ing the island of Singapore and its de- 
pendencies—the Cocos or Keeling Islands, 
and Christmas Island (about 200 miles 
south of Japan)—remains outside the 
Malayan Union. 


After vigorous opposition, this arrange- 
ment was modified on Feb. 1, 1948, and 
the Malayan Union was replaced by the 
Malayan Federation, which has a federal 
executive and a federal legislative council 
presided over by the high commissioner. 
British influence in the affairs of the nine 
native states is limited to defense and for- 
eign affairs. The sultan of each state has 
undertaken to promulgate a written con- 
stitution for his state. Singapore remains 
-@ Crown colony. 


_ The Commissioner General in Southeast 
Asia is charged with the coordination of 
administration in the Malayan Federation, 
Singapore, Sarawak, North Borneo and 
Brunei. 


Since June, 1948, a considerable number 
of British and other troops have had to be 
Stationed in the area to cope with Com- 
munist-led guerrillas, About 50 per cent 
of the population of the Federation is 
Malayan and 88 per cent Chinese; about 70 


Sir Franklin | 


per cent of the population of the colony of 
Singapore is Chinese. 

Rubber and tin form the basis of the 
area’s prosperity. Over 60 per cent of the 
cultivable area is devoted to the growing of 
rubber, and prewar production accounted 
for 40 per cent of the world supply. Pro- 
duction. recovered rapidly after the war. 
In 1940, Malaya produced 33.2 per cent of 
the world’s output of tin; postwar recov- 
ery of the industry was slower than in the 
case of rubber, although by 1949 Malaya 
was again the world’s chief producer. 

The climate of Singapore, principal city 
of the area, is hot and humid, with prac- 
tically no seasonal change; mean average 
temperature is 80°. The average number 
of rainy days is about 173. 


India (Republic) 


Area: 1,220,099 square miles (including 
Kashmir, 82,258 square miles). 

Population (census 1951)* 356,891,624.+ 
(Hindu [predominant], Moslem, Sikh, 
Christian, Buddhist). 

Density per square mile: 313.7.4 

President: Rajendra Prasad. 

Prime Minister: Pandit 
Nehru. 

Principal cities (census 1951)*: Bombay, 
2,840,011 (seaport; cotton and textiles); 
Calcutta, 2,549,790 (chief port); Madras, 
1,429,985 (seaport); Hyderabad, 1,085,074 
(trade center); Delhi, 914,634 (capital); 
Ahmedabad, ‘%88,310 Qmanufacturing) ; 
Bangalore, 726,170 (manufacturing); Kan- 
pur (Cawnpore), 704,536 (textiles): 

Monetary unit: Rupee. 

Principal languages: English (official), 
Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, Punjabi, Telugu, 
Bengali, Tam, Kanarese. 

* Provisional.  f Excluding Kashmir (est. 1950: 4,370,- 


000) and tribal areas of Assam (est. 1951: 500,000). 
t Excluding Kashmir. 


HISTORY. The Republic of India is one of 
the largest, richest and most populous na- 
tions in the world. A sovereign republic 
within the Commonwealth of Nations, it 
contains most of pre-1947 India’s indus- 
trial wealth and natural resources. 


The Aryans or Hindus who invaded In- 
dia between 2400 and 1500 B.c. from the 
northwest found a land already well civi- 
lized. Buddhism, founded in the 6th cen- 


Jawaharlal 


tury B.c., had spread through northern — 


India. The first exact date in Indian his- 
tory is 327 B.c., the year that Alexander 
the Great invaded India. Meanwhile India 
continued to be divided into scores of 
rival states. 


In 1526, Mohammedan invaders founded 
the great Mogul empire, centered on Delhi, 
which lasted at least in name until 1857. 


Akbar the Great (1542-1605) strengthened — 
this empire and became the ruler of a 


greater portion of India than had ever 


Stared 


Area, Population, 
sq. mi. census 1951 
(approx.) 
49,473 9,129 ,442* 
70,368 40,218,916 
y 111,394 35,943,559 
eaanye, Pradesh 180,475 21,327,898 
127,610 56,952,332 
ere 59,869 14,644,293 
“Punjab: 35,684 12,638,611 
_. Uttar Pradesh 112,523 63,254,118 
_ West Bengal 28,215 24,786,683 
States and Unions of States 
- Hyderabad 82,313 18,652,964 
Kashmir 82,258 4,370,0007 
Madhya Bharat 46,273 7,941,642 
- Mysore 29,458 9,071,678 
Patiala and 
_ East Punjab 10,119 3,468,631 
Rajasthan 128,356 15,297,979 
- Saurashtra 31,885 4,136,005 
Travancore- 
9,155 9,265,157 


Cochin 
me! 


before acknowledged the suzerainty of one 
“man. The long reign of his great-grandson, 
Aurangzeb (1658-1707) represents both the 
ulmination of Mogul power, and the be- 
ginning of its decay. 


Vasco da Gama, the Portuguese explorer, 
visited India first in 1498, and for the next 
“hundred years the Portuguese had a virtual 
-monopoly. on trade with the subcontinent. 
Meanwhile, the English founded the East 
India Company, which set up its first fac- 
tory at Surat in 1612 and began expanding 
its influence, fighting against the Indian 
rulers and the French, Dutch and Portu- 
-guese traders simultaneously. 


’ _ Bombay, taken from the Portuguese, be- 
came the seat of English rule in 1687. The 
defeat of French and Mohammedan armies 
“by Lord Clive in the decade ending in 1760 
laid the foundation of the British Empire 
in India. From then until 1858, when the 
administration cf India was formally trans- 
ferred to the British Crown following the 
great mutiny of native troops in 1857, the 
East India Company was constantly occu- 
pied with the suppression of native up- 
risings and the extension of British rule. 


3 After World War I, in which even the 
“Mohammedan states of India sent troops 
to fight beside the Allies, Indian national- 
ist unrest rose to new heights under the 
eadership of a little Hindu lawyer, Mo- 
andas K. Gandhi, called Mahatma 
yandhi. His tactics, of a politico-religious 
ature, called for non-violent revolts 
against British authority. He soon became 


POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS OF REPUBLIC OF INDIA, 1951 


Area, Population, 
sq. mi. census 1951 — 
(approx) 

Centrally administered areas : 
Ajmer-Merwara 2,400 | 692, 506 i! 
Bhopal 6,921 838,107 — 
Bilaspur 453 127,566 — 
Coorg 1,593 229,255 
Cutch 8,461 567,825 
Delhi 574 1,743,992. 
Himachal Pradesh 11,254 989,437 
Manipur 8,620 579,058 — 
Tripura 4,049 649,930 
Vindhya Pradesh 24,610 8,577,431 


Territories and other areas 


Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands 
Sikkimt 


30, 063 
135, 646 


3,143 
2,745 


* Excluding tribal areas with estimated poputaden ° 


560;000. + Estimated population 1950; status in dispute 
with Pakistan. t ERED state under Indian protec- 
on 


dia was given a federal form of govern- 
ment and a measure of self-rule. : 


During the 1940’s the policy of ‘both AN 
wartime coalition government of Britain — 
and later the Labour Government envisage 
an unpartitioned India as a self-governing 
federal dominion including both Britist 
India and the native states. In 1942, 
the Japanese pressing hard on the eas 
borders of India, the British war cab 
decided to, send Sir Stafford Cripps to In 
dia to try to reach a political settlement 
with nationalist leaders. The mission 
failed. Shortly thereafter the Congres 
Party took the position that the British 
must quit India. In August 1942, feari: 
mass civil disobedience, the Governm« 
of India carried out widespread arrests 
Congress leaders including Gandhi, J: 
harlal Nehru and Maulana Abul Ka a 
Azad, president of the Congress Party. Se 
tions of the nationalist movement, : 
under the leadership of the socialist 
went underground. 


Gandhi was released in May, 1944 
other leaders later. Negotiations for ; 
tlement were resumed and they proved 


fruitless until the British Labour Govern= — 
ment sent a cabinet mission to India | 
1946 consisting of Lord Pethick-Lawrence 
A. V. Alexander and Cripps. The m 
obtained the agreement of the Con 


Party and Mohammed Ali Jinnah’s M 


provinces with a minimal center. However, 
agreement was not reached on an a, 


partition. Finally, in February, 194 
Labour Government announced its | deter 
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mination to transfer power to “responsible 
Indian hands” by June, 1948, even if a 
constitution had not been worked out by 
that time. 

With the appointment at the same time 
of Lord Mountbatten as Governor General, 
events moved swiftly. By early June, 1947, 
agreement was reached on the partitioning 
of India along religious lines (a plan pre- 
viously opposed by the predominant Hin- 
dus and by Britain) and on the splitting 
of the provinces of Bengal and the Punjab, 
which the Moslems had claimed in their 
entirety. 

The Indian Independence Act, passed 
quickly by both houses of the British Par- 
liament, received royal assent on July 18, 
1947, and on Aug. 15 the Indian Empire, 
united under British rule for almost a 
century, passed into history. 

Under the leadership of Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, the new nation quickly took 
its place in world councils as a self-govern- 
ing British dominion. At home it pursued 
a policy of integration and reorganization 
designed to place effective power in the 
hands of the central government, which 
was faced at the outset by widespread com- 
munal rioting climaxed by the assassina- 
tion of Gandhi, the great Hindu spiritual 
leader, on Jan. 30, 1948, 


GOVERNMENT: Since Jan. 26, 1950, India 
has been a sovereign republic within the 
Commonwealth of Nations—a status ap- 
proved by the other Commonwealth na- 
tions at London in April, 1949, on the 
condition that India recognize the King as 
head of the Commonwealth. Under the 
constitution adopted by the Constituent 
Assembly on Nov, 26, 1949, India has a 
parliamentary type of government. The 
bicameral parliament is composed of the 
Council of States (250 members chosen by 
the constituent states) and the House of 
the People (not more than 500 members 
elected directly by popular vote for five- 
year terms). The president is elected for 
a@ five-year term by an electoral college 
composed of parliament and the elected 
members of the state legislatures, The 
cabinet, headed by the prime minister, ad- 
ministers the government and is collec- 
tively _responsible to the House of the 
People. The constituent states have their 
own governors and popularly elected legis- 


‘ latures. 


NATIVE STATES. Most of the 560-odd 
native states and subdivisions of pre-1947 
India acceded to the new nation, and the 
central government pursued a vigorous 
policy of integration. This took three 
forms: (1) merger into adjacent provinces 
(230 states with an area of 110,700 sq. mi. 
and a population of 18,200,000), (2) con- 
version into centrally administered areas 
(8 states), and (3) grouping*into unions 
of states (304 states with an area of over 
236,000 sq. mi. and population of 87,600,- 


000) of which there are six, in addition. to 
the single states of Hyderabad, Mysore and 
Kashmir. The unions of states and the 
latter three states have been assimilated 
to the level of provinces, and have fully 
representative forms of government, sub- 
ject to the power of the central govern- 
ment. 


The status of the large princely state of 
Jammu and Kashmir on the northwest 
frontier is in dispute with Pakistan. It is 
85 per cent Moslem, but its Hindu ruling 
prince acceded to India, which took over 
administration following invasion by Mos- 
lem troops in late 1947. The U. N. Security 
Council voted on April 21, 1948, to hold a 
plebiscite in the area, but by mid-1951, 
largely because of mutual distrust between 
India and Pakistan, arrangements had not 
been made for holding it. 


The most important former princely 
state, Hyderabad, was forcefully taken over 
by Indian troops in Sept., 1948. 


DEFENSE. In the division of the British 
Indian Army after the transfer of power, 
India received 45 regiments approximat- 
ing 250,000 men. Plans were announced 
late in 1950 to reduce the strength of the 


_then 300,000-man army, the reduced force 


to be highly mobile. 


The division of the Royal Indian 
Air Force gave India 1 transport and 
7 fighter squadrons. The Indian navy has 
1 cruiser (ex-H.M.S. Achilles), 3 destroyers, 


4 sloops, 2 frigates, 12 minesweepers and — 


several smaller vessels. Almost all the sen- 
lor officers in the three services are now 
Indian. 


EDUCATION. Plans were under way in 
1951 for large-scale expansion and mod- 
ernization of all branches of education, 
with emphasis on technological training. 
Detailed data, however, were not available. 
In 1948 there were 17 universities. English 
is being replaced as the language of in- 
struction by Indian languages. 


AGRICULTURE. Over 200,000,000 acres are 
under cultivation, but India probably 
will continue to be a food-deficit area for 
several years. Rice is the staple food crop; 
cotton, tea and jute are important cash 
crops. Final production estimates for the 
crop year 1949-50 included rice, 21,913,000 
long tons; sugar cane, 4,904,000 tons; 
wheat, 6,110,000 tons; sesame, 408,000 tons; 
cotton, 2,165,000 bales of 400 1b. each; jute, 
3,089,000 bales of 400 lb. each; tea, 500,000,- 
000 Ib. 


In 1950 there were 181,500,000 cattle and 
39,000,000 sheep; in 1945 (within present 
area), 556,000 horses, 46,469,000 goats, 40,- 
610,000 buffalo and 193,000 camels, 


almost all the industrial facilities of Brit- 


ish India and is among the ten leading 


industrial nations of the world. Cotton 
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MANUFACTURING. The republic retained 
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ndustrial activities, the former concen- 
ated largely in Bombay and the latter in 
alcutta. The provinces of West Bengal 
.d Bombay are the two most important 
areas of industrial concentration, with 
Madras ranking third in importance. In 
1950, upwards of 850 cotton mills produced 
1,174,000,000 1b. of yarn and 3,665,000,000 
_ yards of cloth. Processing of sugar is of 
great importance; in 1950, 142 factories 
‘produced 976,000 tons. About 90 per cent 
_ of the world’s supply of jute is processed 
_ in the republic. The annual steel capacity 
ids 1,264,000 tons, of which the huge Tata 
Works in Bihar account for 850,000. Total 
production in 1950 was 1,610,000 short 
: «Saal that of pig iron and ferroalloys, 
1,875,000 short tons. The production of silk 
and woolen goods, vegetable oils, coir yarn, 
_ paper, matches, salt, cement, leather and 
shoes, and heavy chemicals is also impor- 
_ tant. 


~ COMMUNICATIONS. The division of the 
- British Indian railway system gave the re- 
_ public 83,865 miles of track, all under gov- 
~ ernment control. The chief ports are Bom- 
bay and Calcutta. According to Lloyd’s 
_ Register, the merchant marine had 177 
steamers and motor ships (100 tons and 
- Over) aggregating 420,328 gross tons on 
_ June 30, 1950. Roads in 1948 totaled 296,- 
- 438 miles. In 1949, seven airlines operated 

22,092 miles of internal air service and 
three Overseas services. 


‘A TRADE, India is primarily an importer of 
finished manufactured goods and an ex- 
porter of raw materials and semimanufac- 
tured products. Recent trade data are as 
_ follows (in millions of rupees) : 


j : 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51* 
“Exports 4,537 5,032 5,963 
_ Imports 6,724 5,980 6,038 


__. * Provisional figures. 


_. The leading customers in 1950-51 were 
Britain (22%), the U. S. (18%), Australia 
(5%), Pakistan (5%) and Burma (4%). 
Leading suppliers included Britain (20%), 
the U. S. (19%), Pakistan (7%) and Iran 
and Australia (each 6%). Leading exports 
were cotton manufactures and yarns 
(23%), jute and jute manufactures (20%) 
and tea. Leading imports included raw cot- 


_ flour. 


_ MINERALS. The republic has rich mineral 
_ resources. The most valuable mineral is 
coal, deposited throughout most of the 
ion; production in 1950 was 35,759,000 
s. Manganese ore (551,800 tons in 1949) 
ned in Madhya Pradesh, and gold in 
Assam and the Punjab produce oil. 

minerals include iron ore, monazite, 


“revenue at Rs. 653,800,000, expenditure at 


_ ton and waste, machinery, grain, pulse and 


diamonds, magnesite, uranium, zircon, sil- 
ver, graphite, gypsum, age ore and 
sapphires. oe 


FINANCE. The 1951-52 budget on revenue e 
account estimated revenue at Rs. 4,018 

900,000, expenditure at Rs. 3,757,900, 000. 
The budget on capital account estimated 


Rs. 1,432,100,000, the estimated overall def- 
icit being Rs. 518,800,000. The public debt 
on March 31, 1951, was about Rs. 20,886,- 
100,000, most of which was held internally. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Occupying the center of i 
the Indian subcontinent, the main pai . 
of the republic is shaped somewhat li 
an arrowhead, with the tip located at tk 
south. In the northern section are the Hi- 
malayas, south of which lie extensive — 
plains drained by the Ganges and Brahma- 

putra river systems. The republic contai 
a large part of the great Indo-Ganget: 
plain which extends from the Bay of Ben-— 
gal on the east to the Afghan frontier and 
the Arabian Sea on the west. This plain is 
the richest and most densely settled pa 
of the subcontinent, containing more th: 
half the population. Another distinct n: 
ural region is the Deccan, a plateau 


southern or peninsular portion of the s1 
continent. In several regions, the Dect 
is quite mountainous. 


Forming a part of the republic are 
eral groups of islands—the Laccadives ( 
islands totaling about 80 sq. mi.) in 
Arabian Sea; the Andamans (204 isla! 
totaling 2,508 sq. mi.); and the Nic 
(19 islands totaling 635 sq. mi.) in th 
of Bengal. 


ing in the Himalayas, have extensi 
tas. The Ganges flows south and thi st 
for 1,540 miles across the northern jolt on 
to the Bay of Bengal; Dete of its delta, 


miles ‘in Kashmir before turning sout. 
toward the Arabian Sea; it is import 
irrigation in Pakistan. The Brahm 
also rising in Tibet, flows eastwar 
through India-and then south into 
stan and the Bay of Bengal. : 


CLIMATE. India’s climate varies. from 
perate in the north to tropical in 
south, where temperatures are almo 


vember-February cool season, north 


dia. has a climate like that of the Ri 
From March to June steadily rising : 


monsoon. Rainfall is heavy in most 
Union, averaging 50 to 60 inches: in: 


Garo hills. i 


—_ tee. > 


_ few other small native states; 
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Pakistan (Dominion) 

Area: 337,524 square miles.* 

Population (census 1951)t: 75,687,000 
(Moslem [about 80%], Hindu, Sikh). 

Density per square mile: 224.2. 

Governor General: (News record). 

Prime Minister: (See News Record). 

Principal cities (census 1941): Lahore, 
671,659 (Punjabi manufacturing center); 
Karachi, 359,492 (capital); Dacca, 213,218 
(capital, East Pakistan); Rawalpindi, 181,- 
169 (military center); Multan, 142,768 
(Punjabi trading center), 

Monetary unit: Pakistani rupee, 

Principal languages: English, Bengali, 
Punjabi, Urdu, Hindi. 

* Unofficial estimate. + Provisional. 


HISTORY. Pakistan, a self-governing do- 
minion of the Commonwealth of Nations 
and one of the two successor states to Brit- 
ish India, is the world’s largest and most 
important Moslem state. 


The history of Pakistan prior to 1947 is 
principally that of India. (See India.) Its 
creation was to a large extent attributable 
to Mohammed Ali Jinnah, who envisaged 
and pressed for the idea of a predomi- 
nantly Moslem state carved out of the 
Moslem areas of British India. Upon the 
transfer of power on Aug. 15, 1947, Jinnah 
became the first governor general; he died 
on Sept. 11, 1948, and was succeeded by 
Khwaja Nazimuddin, then prime minister 
of eastern Pakistan. 


GOVERNMENT. Pending the promulgation 
of a definitive constitution, Pakistan has a 
provisional government which is federal in 
nature. The governor general represents 
the Crown and is advised by the prime 
minister and his cabinet, who are respon- 
sible to the constituent assembly, which 
has both legislative and constitution-mak- 
ing powers. The provincial legislatures en- 
joy autonomy in certain fields; the pro- 
vincial governors are appointed by the 
governor general on advice of the dominion 
cabinet. 


_ PROVINCES, Pakistan consists of two large 


sectors approximately 1,000 miles apart, 
separated by the Republic of India: in the 
northwest, Sind, Baluchistan, the North- 
West Frontier Province, western Punjab, 
the princely state of Bahawalpur, and a 
in the 
northeast, eastern Bengal and the Sylhet 
district of Assam. It contains large com- 
munal minorities of Hindus and Sikhs. 
Over half the dominion’s population is 
concentrated in east Bengal, which con- 
tains only 15 per cent of the total area. 


_ DEFENSE. In the division of the British 


Indian Army, Pakistan received 20 regi- 
ments, which, with levies and contribu- 


_ tions of native princes, made a total army 
‘strength of about 250,000 in 1949. The 


Royal Pakistan Navy has a force of 3 de- 
stroyers, 2 sloops, 2 frigates, 6 mine sweep- 


ers and several smaller vessels. The air 


force has 1 transport and 2 fighter squad- 
rons. The armed forces have several hun- 
dred British officers in dominion service. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Literacy was barely 13.2 per cent, accord- 
ing to the 1951 census. In 1950, it was re- 
ported that there were 38,453 primary 
schools, 4,963 secondary schools, 1,649 high 
schools and 3 universities. 

Pakistan, poor in industry and natural 
resources, is mainly an agricultural nation. 
Upwards of 45,000,000 acres are under cul- 
tivation, almost half of which are irrigated, 
largely in Sind and west Punjab in western 
Pakistan. The Punjab contains important 
wheat-growing areas, and eastern Pakistan 
is rich in jute, rice and tea. Production 
estimates for the crop year 1949-50 in- 
cluded wheat, 4,169,000 metric tons; rice, 
12,403,000 tons (paddy); maize, 665,000 
tons; barley, 182,000 tons; tea, 33,500,000 
lbs.; jute, 820,000 tons; cotton (ginned), 
208,000 tons; sugar (raw), 1,035,000 tons. 
Wool production in 1949 was about 12,- 


000 tons (greasy). In 1947-48 there were: 


24,296,000 cattle, 6,145,000 sheep, 5,600,000 
buffalo, 454,000 camels and 470,000 horses. 

Pakistan is an exporter of agricultural 
products and an importer of manufactured 
commodities. Leading exports include raw 
jute, cotton, wool and hides; imports in- 
clude cloth, iron and steel products and 
coal. Exports in the trade year 1950-51 
were estimated at Rs. 2,210,000,000, imports 
at Rs. 1,481,000,000. 

Development of a unified nation is re- 
tarded by the fact that communication 
between east and west Pakistan is possible 
only through a thousand miles of Indian 
territory or by a long sea voyage. In the 
division of the British Indian railways, 
Pakistan received 6,659 miles of track. 
Western Pakistan has an estimated road 
mileage of 46,000, about half of which is 
suitable for motor traffic. Eastern Pakistan 
has few roads for motor vehicles, but there 
are about 2,800 miles of waterways naviga- 
ble by small steamers. On Dec. 31, 1948, 
the merchant marine had 19 vessels aggre- 
gating 87,703 gross tons. Karachi, the chief 
port, is the distribution center for north 
India and has the most important airport 
on the subcontinent. Chittagong is being 
developed as a port for eastern Pakistan. 

Pakistan’s industries supply only a small 
part of the dominion’s requirements. The 
most important manufacturing area is in 
the vicinity of Lahore in the Punjab. In- 
dustries include cotton ginning, spinning 
and weaving, sugar refining, cement mak- 
ing, flour milling, railway and engineering 
workshops and two petroleum refineries. 

Mineral resources are limited. Production 
in 1950 included petroleum, 185,000 short 
tons; coal and lignite, 488,500 tons; chro- 
mite (1948), 18,000 tons; gypsum (1949), 
18,000 tons.: ~... ©. Suits Ligeia 9 eh aa 


5.) 


the fiscal 


t) estimated revenue at Rs. 1,598,500,- 
000 and expenditure at Rs. 1,391,100,000. 


Sind and the west Punjab are a con- 


up to rugged mountains in the north and 
west which traverse Baluchistan and the 
North-West Frontier Province. Eastern Pak- 
istan is a low-lying, flat country with ele- 
vation averaging not more than 600 feet 
above sea level. 


_Numerous rivers flow southward into 
Beeciern Pakistan from the Himalayas; the 
_greatest one, the Indus, enters the Arabian 

Sea near Karachi. Many barrages form the 
basis of artificial irrigation systems; land 
outside the reach of river water is either 
_desert-or semiarid. Several rivers with nu- 
merous branches cover eastern Pakistan 
and provide natural irrigation; the area 
Ancludes part of the Ganges delta. 


_ Western Pakistan has a brisk, cool season 
_between November and March, with aver- 
age mean temperature of about 60°, and 
_an extremely warm period between April 
and November, with an average mean of 
85°. Rainfall averages about 10 inches a 
year, of which Sind may receive as little as 
6.3 in. Eastern Pakistan is within the range 
of the summer monsoon, with average an- 
nual rainfall of 85 in. The average maxi- 
mum temperature varies between 75° and 
100° during April to June; the minimum, 
between 45° and 60° during November to 
January. 


be OCEANIA 


_ Australia, Commonwealth of 
(Dominion) 


Area; 2,974,581 square miles. . 
Population (est. June 30, 1950); 8,185,- 
639 excluding full-blooded aborigines, es- 
timated at 50,000). 
_ Density per square mile: 2.8. 
Governor General: William John McKell. 
Prime Minister: Robert Gordon Menzies. 
Principal cities (est. 1950): Sydney, 
1,549,590 (seaport, wool market); Mel- 
bourne, 1,326,400 (seaport; wool, wheat); 
Brisbane, 444 5650 (seaport, industrial cen- 
ter); Adelaide, 422,000 (seaport); Perth, 
369,000 (western seaport); Canberra, 19,000 
; (capital). 
Monetary unit: Australian pound (£A). 
Language: English. 
Religions (census 1947): Anglican, 
(89.0%; Roman Catholic, 20.7%; Presby- 
terian, 9.8%; Methodist, 11.5%; — other 
hristians, 7.1%; others, 11.9%. 


STORY. Australia was the last conti- 
nent to be discovered. The first Europeans 
to land were the Dutch, who sailed into 
the Gulf of Carpentaria in March, 1606. 
r in the same year, Luis Vas de Torres, 


19 52 (which includes the railway 


tinuation of north-central plains leading. 


first time in 150 years. The Commonwealt’ 


r ‘cuit sailed through She strait sub-. 


sequently named for him, and may have 
touched at several points on the north 
coast. In 1642 Abel Tasman (for whom _ 
Tasmania was named) sailed from west to 
east along the southern shore and proved g 
that Australia was not a part of the Ant- — 
arctic continent. The continent was named 

New Holland, and it was so called until 
about 1850. * 


In 1770 Captain James Cook, after vis- 
iting New Zealand, sailed to the east coast 
of New Holland and landed south of the 
present city of Sydney. His account of the 
country led to its being claimed and set er 
tled by Great Britain. : : 


The first settlement, made in 1788 at 
Botany Bay, was founded as a penal sta 
tion for criminals from England. Transpor 
tation of criminals was virtually suspended 
in 1839, and Australia had comparatively 
few white settlers until gold was discov 
ered in Victoria in 1851, after which imm: 
grants poured in. By 1860 all the state 
(then separate colonies) except Western 
Australia had been granted tebpougiets 
government. fe 


On January 1, 1901, the six Australian 
states united to form the Commonwealth 
of Australia. The Commonwealth sup- 
ported Great Britain wholeheartedly in 
World War I, sending 329,883 troops — 
abroad, all volunteers, of whom 59. 258 
were killed, died or were missing. ‘ 
financial drain on a nation of less than 
6,000,000 population was extremely he TE 

The Commonwealth again declared ar 
on Germany September 3, 1939; anc 
1940-42, Australian troops distinguished — 
themselves in the African, Balkan, Crete — 
and Malayan campaigns. With the Japa 
nese invasion of Southeast Asia an 
Guinea in late 1941 and early 1942, B=)5 
tralia was threatened with invasion for the - 


became a vast base for U. S. troops, a 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur set up his 
quarters there on March 17, 1942. 
In the general elections held August 21, % 
1943, Prime Minister John Curtin’s Labour — 
government was confirmed in office. ‘Cu 
tin died July 5, 1945, and was succe 
by Joseph B, Chifley, also of the Lal ur 
party. The Crown’s appointment, on Com-— 
monwealth recommendation, of the Hor 
William J. McKell, a local Labuan 


bour government was soundly defea 
the Liberal-Country-party coalition ; 
eral elections held Dec. 10, 1949, and Rob 


April 28, 1951, were again won by the co 
lition, although by a narrower margin. . 
GOVERNMENT, Australia, a self-gover 
member of the British Commonwealt 
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Nations, is a federal union of six states 
(New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania) and two territories (Northern 
Territory and Australian Capital Terri- 
tory). The Constitution is modeled to 
some extent on that of the United States. 
Federal legislative power is vested in a Par- 
liament of two houses—the Senate with 
60 members (10 for each state) and the 
House of Representatives with 121 mem- 
bers (plus 2 members without vote who 
represent the territories) elected on a 
population basis. 


Executive power nominally is exercised 
by the King, through the Governor Gen- 
eral, who is appointed by him. Actually, 
however, the Commonwealth is adminis- 
tered by the Prime Minister and the Cabi- 
net members, who are responsible to the 
House of Representatives and must enjoy 
its confidence. The House of Representa- 
tives continues its sessions for three years 
from the date of its first meeting, unless 
sooner dissolved. Senators are chosen for 
six years, but the Senate may be dissolved 
in the event of prolonged disagreement 
with the House. The party alignment in 
the House after the elections of April 
28, 1951, was as follows: Liberal 52, Coun- 
try 17 and Labour 52 (and 2 non-voting 
members). 


Hach of the states is headed by a gov- 
eérnor appointed by the British Crown and 
advised by the Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet; the latter actually administer the 
government. As in the U.S., the state gov- 
ernments retain the powers not specifically 
delegated to'the federal government. The 
Northern Territory is administered by the 
federal government, 

Federal judicial power is vested in a 
Federal Supreme Court of 7 justices, ap- 
pointed by the Governor General in Coun- 
cil. Each state has its own judicial system. 

Compulsory military service was reintro- 
duced in 1951. The army then had up- 
wards of 20,000 men, and the navy had 
over 10,000 men, with 1 aircraft carrier, 3 
cruisers, 10 destroyers, 3 submarines (on 
loan from Britain), 14 frigates and many 
smaller craft. The air force had about 10,- 
000 men, Army, navy and air units were 
sent to Korea. During World War II, 350,- 
000 men served overseas. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, 
Normal primary education is provided free 
by the states. In 1947 there were 8,212 state 
schools, with average attendance of 856,- 
758, and 1,871 private schools, with average 
attendance of 281,838. The 8 universities 
had a total enrollment of 30,477 in 1947. 

Australia is the world’s chief producer of 
wool, and sheep farming is the Common- 
Wealth’s most important single industry. 
About 55 per cent of Australia’s total area 
is suitable (mining excepted) only for pas- 


538,413 gross tons, 


toral pursuits. On March 381, 1950, there 
were 112,890,988 sheep, 14,640,040 cattle, 
1,122,973 hogs and 1,056,735 horses. The 
production of wool in 1949-50 was 495,195 
long tons (greasy); butter, 173,232 tons; 
cheese, 45,000 tons. Production of meat 
averages 1,000,000 long tons annually; it 
was 1,050,899 tons in 1949-50. 


The most important crop is wheat; the 
areas of heaviest production are in South 
Australia and New South Wales, but pro- 
duction in Western Australia is rapidly in- 
creasing. Production of wheat in 1949-50 
was 5,845,222 long tons. Production of oats 
was 489,661 tons; barley, 436,232 tons; 
maize, 157,825 tons. 


Sugar and cotton are grown in Queens- 
land and New South Wales, tobacco in 
northeast Victoria, and vines chiefly in 
South Australia and Victoria. 


Australian industry has made rapid 
progress, with the value of industrial out- 
put tripling between 1915 and 1940. Manu- 
facturing is concentrated in or near the 
capital cities and is mainly concerned with 
primary production such as the process- 
ing of pastoral products, although heavy 
industrial goods are being manufactured 
in increasing volume. New South Wales is 
the leading industrial state. Power for in- 
dustry is derived almost entirely from coal. 
In 1949-50 there were 41,588 factories, em- 
ploying 917,661 workers and producing net 
output valued at £A661,505,000 and gross 
output valued at £A1,645,435,000. Steel pro- 
duction was 1,452,000 long tons in 1950. 


Trade statistics for three years (in mil- 
lions of Australian pounds) are as follows: 


1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 
Exports 407.4 547.2 617,4 
Imports 338.3 414.0 536.0 


In 1949-50 leading customers were Brit- 
ain (89%), the U. S. (8%), France (7%), 
India (6%) and Belgium (4%). Leading 
suppliers were Britain (52%), the U. 8S. 
(10%) and India (5%). Chief exports were 
wool (51%), wheat (10%), meat (6%), 
flour (4%) and butter (4%). 


The principal ports are Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and Adelaide. Railway mileage in 
1949 totaled 27,716; roads, over 500,000. 
Civil aviation is under Commonwealth 
control. The merchant marine had 349 
ships (100 tons and over), aggregating 
on June 30, 1950. 
On Dec. 31, 1949, there were 1,086,- 
385 telephones, 1,986,180 radios and 1,304,- 
773 motor vehicles, including 702,380 auto- 
mobiles, 


Revenue on consolidated account (actual 
for 1949-50) was £A580,651,739 (estimated 
1950-51: £A789,658,000); expenditure (ac- 
tual 1949-50), £A580,651,739 (estimated 
1950-51: £4A789,268,000). Loan fund ex- 
penditure (actual.1949-50).. was £A42,682,- 


‘debt. (federal and state) on Dec. 31, 
, Was £A2,993,647, 000 (federal only: 
833,127 ,000). 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES. 

ustralia is approximately equal in area 

the United States and is more than 

_ three-fourths the size of Europe. Much of 

_ the continent is an arid plain with neither 

high mountains nor large forests. The 
coast line is unusually regular, but two 

- great peninsulas jut out toward New 
Guinea in the north—Cape York Peninsula 
and Arnhem Land. Between them lies the 

_ Gulf of Carpentaria. A wide bay, the Great 

_ Australian Bight, cuts into the south coast. 
Along the east coast, ranges of mountains 

_ run from north to south, reaching their 

_ highest point in Mt. Kosciusko (7,352 ft.). 

_ West of the mountains are three plains, 
one drained by the Murray and Darling 

- Rivers which flow into the sea southeast 

_ of Adelaide, the second draining into Lake 

_ Eyre, a salt lake, and the third—a tropical 

_ plain—bordering the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

_ The western half of the continent is occu- 

_ pied by a desert plateau which rises into 

_ barren, rolling hills near the west coast. It 

- includes the Great Victoria Desert, to the 

- south, and the Great Sandy Desert to the 

north. The island of Tasmania (26,215 sq. 

mi.), lying off the southeastern coast, is 

2 largely a plateau. 

_. Australia possesses considerable mineral 
‘resources. The value of mineral output 

: in 1949 was £A68,462,311. Most important 
‘is gold (1949 output: 896,872 ounces). Sec- 

- ond in importance is coal, mined near 
Sydney, Brisbane and in eastern Tasmania 
(1949 output: 14,098,000 long tons plus 
7,369,000 tons of brown coal). The Broken 

__ Hill mines in New South Wales are one of 

_ the most valuable silver-lead-zinc areas in 

the world. Silver production in 1949 was 

9,849,218 ounces; lead, 213,491 long tons; 

and zinc, 181,998 tons. Other important 

minerals include tin (1,973 tons), copper 
(13,462 tons), iron ore (1,472,669 tons) and 
uranium, 

: Forest products include timber (rough 

sawn), eucalyptus oil, sandalwood oil, tan 
bark and yacca gum. Sea products include 

_ béche-de-mer, oysters, pearls, pearl shell, 

_ tortoise shell and agar-agar. 

_ CLIMATE. The northern third of the coun- 
try lies within the torrid zone and the re- 
mainder within the south temperate zone. 

The coolest portion of the mainland (Vic- 

- toria) is not unlike Spain and south Italy. 

The average temperature for Australia as 

¢! @ whole is 70°, and the northern coastal 

areas average 82°. Only in the center of 
the continent does the annual range of 
temperature exceed 30°. Large areas of the 
ontinent receive less than 10 inches of 
ain. The eastern highlands and Victoria 
e best-watered regions. 
ik. Island, under~.Commonwealth 


Bes. 


pamdalstentlon aise arse en eae B00 


cific Ocean about 1,740 miles northeas t of 


miles east of New South Wales. It enjoys 
a delightful subtropical climate. Citrus — 
fruits, bananas and coffee are grown. ug 
PAPUA (British New Guinea)—Status: 
Territory under Australian administration. 
Administrator: J. K. Murray. : 
(population 


Capital: Port Moresby 
3,000). 

Chief exports: rubber, gold. peti. 

Agricultural products: coconuts, rubber, ‘ 
copra. 

Minerals: gold, silver. 


Comprising the southeastern part of the 
island of New Guinea, with the islands ie 
the D’Entrecasteaux, Louisiade and adjoin- — 
ing groups, Papua was annexed by Queen: 
land in 1883 and by the British Crown in 
1888. It came under the control of the 
Australian Commonwealth in 1901 and b 
came the Territory of Papua in 1906. Japan na 
invaded Papua in early 1942, but with the 
capture of Buna in December, 1942, A x 
tralian control was restored. 

In 1947 there were 2,000 Europeans in 
the territory. About 280,000 acres of land — 
have been leased, chiefly by planters, ar 
more than 62,000 acres are cultivated. — 


NEW GUINEA, Territory of—Statu 

U.N. trust territory. Bes 
Seat of administration: Port Moresby. — 
Administrator: J. K. Murray. 
Chief export: gold. 
Agricultural products: coconuts, cacao. 
Minerals: gold, silver, platinum. — 


The northern section of castes Ney 
Guinea (about 93,000 sq. mi.) was m 
dated in 1920 by the League of Natior 
the government of the Commonweal 
Australia, together with the Bismarc! 
chipelago (New Britain, New Ireland 
adjacent islands), the Admiralty Is 
with several outlying groups, a1 : 
northern Solomon Islands (Boug 
and Buka). It was placed under 
Nations trusteeship Dec. 18, 1946, 2 


power. The administrator advises the ( 
ernor General of Australia, who can 
late by ordinance. Indirect rule by 


FIJI—Status: Colony. 
Governor: Sir Leslie Brian Freesto z 
Capital: Suva (population 25,395). 
Foreign trade (1950): exports, 278 1,87 
imports, £6,960,622. Chief expor ay 
(48%), gold, coconut oil. 
Agricultural products: sugar (e 
1950: 114,254 long tons), coconut oil (10 
083 tons), copra, bananas, molasses. — 
Mineral: gold (1949: 104,115 oz.) 


Fiji colony consists of an archipe g ‘ 
from 200 to 250 islands in the South E Pa- 
Sydney, Australia. The larger isl. 
cluding Viti Levu (4,053 sq. mi.) | 
nua, Levu-(2,130-sq.-mi.) are mounta 


’ 
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and of volcanic origin. The archipelago was 
ceded to Great Britain by the native ruler 
in 1874. 


The population in 1950 included 129,- 
896 Fijians and 138,425 Indians. Im- 
portation of the latter to work the sugar 
plantations has led to important social and 
economic changes. There has been almost 
no intermarriage between Fijians and In- 
dians, and considerable ill feeling has de- 
veloped between them. 


During World War II, the archipelago 
was an important air and naval station on 
the route from the U. S. west coast and 
Hawaii to Australia and New Zealand. 


Fiji. has a pleasant climate, with the 
temperature seldom leaving the 60°-90° 
range; rainfall is heavy in the southeast- 
ern three quarters of the archipelago, aver- 
aging 10-12 ft. annually, but is almost nil 
in the northwestern quarter. 


NAURU—Status: U. N. trust territory. 


This small island (8 sq. mi.), an impor- 
tant sources of phosphate (exports 1948-49: 
659,800 tons) was annexed by Germany 
in 1888 and was placed under joint Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand and British mandate 
after World War I. In 1947 it was placed 
under U. N. trusteeship, with the same 
three administering powers. It lies about 
2,215 miles northeast of Sydney and to the 
northeast of the Solomon Islands. 


New Zealand (Dominion) 


Area: 103,416 square miles (104,242 in- 
cluding outlying and annexed islands). 

ae ation (est. Dec. 31, 1950): 1,940,738 
(1945: Europeans, 93.5%; Maori, 5.8%; 
others, .7%). 

Density per square mile: 18.6. 

Governor General: Lord Freyberg. 

Prime Minister: Sidney G. Holland. 

Principal cities (est. 1950): Auckland 
Eeucaters. 308,500 (seaport and naval 
base); Wellington (greater), 193,300 (capi- 
tal); Christchurch, 171,500 (cereals, stock 
raising); Dunedin City, 91,200 (textiles). 

Monetary unit: New Zealand pound 
(ENZ). 

Language: English. 

Religions (census 1945): Church of Eng- 
land, 37.5%; Presbyterian, 23.4%; Roman 
Catholic, 13.4%; Methodist, 8.2%; Baptist, 
1.7%; others, 15.8%. 


HISTORY. New Zealand, about 1,250 miles 
east of Australia, consists of two main is- 
lands and a number of smaller outlying 
islands so scattered that they range from 
_ the tropical to the antarctic. The islands, 
which have approximately the area of 
Italy, were discovered and named New Zea- 
land in 1642 by Abel Tasman, a Dutch 


navigator. Captain James Cook explored’ 


them in 1769 and after him came many 
other sailors, sealers, whalers and traders. 


English missionaries, landed ,.in 1814. but. 


made slow progress, On Jan. 22, 1840, to 
head off a possible French move to claim 
New Zealand, Britain formally annexed it. 
The New Zealand Company was formed 
the same year. 

New Zealand was granted self-govern= 
ment in 1852, a full parliamentary system 
and ministries in 1856 and dominion sta- 
tus on Sept. 26, 1907. Meanwhile from 1861 
to 1871 there was fierce intermittent fight- 
ing with the native Maoris. Gold was first 
discovered in 1853. 

New Zealand’s Labour party came to 
power in 1935 for the first time, with 
Michael J. Savage as Prime Minister. The 
party began a program of liberal economic 
and social measures and it was again suc- 
cessful in the 1938 elections, 

When Savage died in 1940, he was suc- 
ceeded by Peter Fraser, who formed a spe- 
cial war cabinet (New Zealand had joined 
Britain in the war against the Axis in 
September, 1939). In World War II, New 
Zealand troops fought in Egypt, Greece, 
Crete, North Africa, Sicily and Italy, and 
the islands served as a major base for U. S. 
troops in the Pacific war. 

After 14 years in power, the Labour party 
was defeated at the general election of Nov. 
30, 1949, and the National party took office 
with Sidney G. Holland as Prime Minister. 


GOVERNMENT. New Zealand is a self-- 


governing dominion of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. The British Crown 
is represented by a Governor’ General 
named by the King after consultation with 
the New Zealand government. Legislative 
power is vested in the eighty-member 
House of Representatives. The former up- 
per house (Legislative Council) was abol- 
ished effective Jan. 1, 1951. The House 
elected on Sept. 1, 1951, had 50 National- 
party members and 30 Labour-party mem- 
bers. Executive power is vested in the 
Cabinet chosen from the members of the 


‘majority party in the House and headed 


by the Prime Minister. 


Military service was voluntary until July 
22, 1940, when compulsory service was in- 


stituted. Service outside the Dominion, 


hitherto voluntary, also became obligatory 
during World War II. At full mobilization, 
New Zealand had 157,000 men in the armed 
forces and 124,000 in the Home Guard. Al- 
most one-third of the whole male popula- 
tion of military age served overseas. The 
peacetime force is stabilized at 11,000 men. 


Naval forces include 2 cruisers, 6 escort: 


destroyers and a number of mine sweepers, 

Navy and volunteer army forces were 
dispatched to Korea in 1950. Compulsory 
service was adopted. A mutual- defense 
pact with the U. S. was signed Sept. 1, 1951. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
State education is free and compulsory be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 15. More than half 


the. Maoris attend. the. ..regular. public. 


~ 


oe ff 


attend missionary 
native village schools. In Dec. 1948, 
there were 2,241 primary schools, with 266,- 

8 students, and 230. secondary schools, 
with 37,513 students. University students 

umbered 11,380. About 8 per cent of the 
national budget is expended on education. 


New Zealand’s advanced social security - 


system, financed principally by a 5 per 
cent tax on wages, salaries and firm in- 
comes, gives benefits for old age, sickness, 
‘unemployment, maternity and hospitaliza- 
tion, widows, orphans, poor families and 
chronic invalids. The Dominion’s death 
-Tate is among the world’s lowest. 


- Primarily a grazing country, New Zea- 
land is one of the world’s largest exporters 
of mutton, lamb, wool, butter and cheese. 
In 1949, livestock included 32,844,918 
“sheep, 4,722,836 cattle and 544,841 hogs. 
Wool production for 1949-50 was 174,100 
long tons (greasy basis). Outside of grass, 
-the chief crop is wheat (4,897,602 bushels 
in 1949-50). Other crops are oats, barley, 
‘potatoes, Onions, tobacco, fruits and vege- 
tables. Butter production in 1949-50 was 
168,800 long tons; cheese, 105,400 tons; 
meat, 557,450 tons. Gross agricultural in- 
eee in 1949-50 was £NZ181,000,000. 


‘The chief industries of New Zealand are 
Peecsing of meat and making of butter, 
cheese and condensed milk. Others of ma- 
or importance are electricity generation, 
caw milling and clothing manufacture. 
In 1949-50 there were 8,027 factories 
“with 144,309 workers. Gross output was 
valued at £NZ332,204,000. 
Trade statistics for three years (in mil- 
lions of New Zealand pounds) are as fol- 
lows: 


ia 1948 1949 1950 
Exports 147.8 147.3 183.8 
Imports © 128.2 120.8 * 


_ * Not available. 

_ In 1950, New Zealand’s leading custom- 
ers, by value, were Britain (66%), the U.S. 
(10%) and France (4%). Leading exports 
were wool (40%), dairy products (29%) 
and meat (17%). Leading suppliers in 
1949 were Britain (55%), Australia (18%) 
and the U.S. (10%). 

The merchant marine had i164 ships 
(100 tons and over), aggregating 200,705 
gross tons, on June 30, 1950. Gov- 
ernment-owned railway mileage in 1948-49 
ee 3,526, and the mileage of roads in 1948 


Recent government financial data are 
Begone (in millions of New Zealand 


1948-49 , 1949-50 1950-51 
121.5 125.0 143.8 
118.9 120.7 135.5 


which interest payments had pear sus- 


variation. The range of mean temperatures — 


'They are included within the géogra) 


pended since 1931 by agreement with the! e 
British government. i 


TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURCES. fe 
AND CLIMATE. New Zealand’s two main 
components are North Island and South’ 
Island, separated by Cook Strait, which 
varies from sixteen to 190 miles in width. — 
North Island (44,281 sq. mi.) is 515 miles — 
long and volcanic in its south central part. 
It contains many hot springs and beautiful 
geysers. In the southern part of North Is- 
land is Lake Taupo (238 sq. mi.), in the 
center of a pumice-covered plateau. : 


South Island (58, 093 sq. mi.) has the 
Southern Alps along its west coast, with 
Mt. Cook (12,349 feet) the highest point 
in New Zealand. 


Principal minerals are coal (1950: 2 669, 
400 long tons), gold (1949: 84,874 ounces) 
and silver (1949: 292,599 ounces). Other 
minerals of importance include tungsten, 
pumice, silica sand, asbestos, scheelite, 
iron ore and phosphate, About 20 per cent — 
of the total area is forested; 478,400,001 
board feet. of lumber were cut in 1949-50 


Flounder, snapper and tarakihi accoun 
for 75 per cent of New Zealand’s fishery 
industry. There also are extensive oys 
beds. The once important whaling indus. 
try declined sharply with dovelont a) 
pelagic whaling. 


Numerous rushing streams give New Ze 
land a great volume of hydroelectric power. ; 
South Island has available about 4,000,000 
horsepower, and North Island 800 
About 95 per cent of the population 
access to power. 


The ocean tempers New Zealand’s i 
mate, which otherwise might have er ee 


is small (at Auckland, 66.3° in January, — 
51.2° in July; at Wellington, 60.9° in Jar “ 
uary, 47.2° in July). Rainfall is moderate — 

except on the western slope of the South- — 
ern Alps; it averages 45.3 inches annu AL 
at Auckland and 47.5 inches at ‘Wellingto: t 
and is heaviest in winter. 


(284 sq. mi.) and pene Island (: 
mi.) are the principal outlying is 
which have a total area of 307 square | 


the Aucklands are the volcanic Kerr 
Islands (13 sq. mi.); annexed in 1887 


In Polynesia a number of uninhabi 


the largest island outside the Cook g 
New Zealand also administers th 
Dependency,--an antarctic region | 
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by Great Britain in 1923, and the Union 
(or Tokelau) Islands, transferred in 1925 
from the Gilbert and Ellice Islands colony. 


WESTERN SAMOA—Status: U. N. trust 
territory. 

Administrator: F. W. Voelcker. 

Capital: Apia (population 10,000). 

Foreign trade (1950): exports, £1,303,761; 
imports, £1,095,121. Chief export: copra. 

Principal products: copra, cacao, ba- 
nanas, tropical fruits, rubber. 

The former German Samoan Islands 
Were occupied by New Zealand troops in 
the opening weeks of World War I and were 
mandated to New Zealand by the League 
of Nations in 1920 as the Territory of 
Western, Samoa. They came under U. N. 
trusteeship in 1947, with New Zealand 
continuing as the administering authority. 
The administrator is assisted by a legis- 
lature with a Samoan majority and a 
consultative Native Council. There are 9 
islands, of which the largest and most 
populous are Savali (703 sq. mi.) and 
Upolu (430 sq. mi.). They are largely 
mountainous but fertile. The inhabitants 
are Polynesian Christians. 


Pacific Islands 


High Commissioner in Western Pacific: 
Sir Leslie Brian Freeston. 


Island groups in the Pacific administered 
by the British High Commissioner in the 
Western Pacific include (1) Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands, (2) British Solomon Islands, 
(3) Tonga, (4) Pitcairn Island, and (5) 
New Hebrides Condominium (see French 
Overseas Territories). The High Commis- 
sioner has headquarters at Suva, Fiji. 


GILBERT AND ELLICE ISLANDS— 
Status: Colony. 

The islands in these groups (including 
the Gilbert group; the Ellice group; Ocean 
Island [the seat of administration], Fan- 
ning, Washington and Christmas Islands; 


-and the Phoenix group) were proclaimed 


@ British protectorate in 1892 and annexed 
as a colony in 1915. The most important 
product is high-grade phosphate, produced 
on Ocean Island. 

Ownership of Canton and Enderbury is- 
lands in the Phoenix group was long in 


' dispute between Great Britain and the 


United States until 1939, when an agree- 
ment for “use in common” was. reached 
by the two governments. Several of the 
Gilbert islands were occupied by Japanese 
forces in World War II, and Tarawa was 
the scene of one of the fiercest battles in 
U. S. Marine Corps history in Noy., 1943, 
when it was retaken from the Japanese. 

SOLOMON ISLANDS-—-Status: Protec- 
torate. 

This British protectorate, lying east of 
New Guinea, includes the islands of Gua- 
dalcanal, Malaita, San Cristobal, New 
Georgia, Santa Isabel, Choiseul and nu- 
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merous smaller islands. Bougainville, one 
of the group, is under Australian mandate. 
The islands, which came under British pro- 
tection late in the 19th century, were the 
scene of several important U. S. naval and 
military victories during World War II. 
There are no native states, and administra- 
tion is carried on by a Resident Commis- 
sioner assisted by a nominated Advisory 
Council. The most important products are 
copra, coconuts and rubber. 


TONGA (FRIENDLY ISLANDS)—Status: 
Protected state. 

Foreign trade (1949): exports, £810,927; 
imports, £583,523. Chief export: copra. 

This native Polynesian kingdom in the 
Pacific came under British pratection 
through the Anglo-German agreement of 
November 14, 1899. The native queen is 
advised by a British Agent; the 21-member 
native Legislative Council is partly elected 
and partly nominated. The only important 
products are copra and bananas. 


PITCAIRN ISLAND—Status: Colony. 

Located in the South Pacific, about mid- 
way between Australia and South America, 
Pitcairn has an area of 2 square miles. It 
was settled in 1790 by British mutineers 
from the ship “Bounty,” commanded by 
Capt. Bligh. Overpopulation forced removal _ 
of the settlement to Norfolk Island in 
1856, but about 40 soon returned. The is- 
land is governed by an elected council 
headed by a chief magistrate. The popula- 
tion in 1948 was 125. 


Bulgaria (Republic) 
(Blgariya) 

Area: 42,741 square miles (including 
Southern Dobruja). 

Population (est. 1949): 7,160,000 (1934: © 
Bulgarian, 86.7%; Turkish, 10.1%; Gypsy, 
13%; others, 1.9%). 

Density per square mile: 167.5. 

Chairman of Presidium: Georgi Damia- 
nov. 

Premier: Vulko Chervenkov. 

Principal cities (census 1946): Sofia, 
434,888 (capital, railroad center); Philip- 
popolis (Plovdiv), 125,440 (commercial 
center); Varna, 77,792 (Black Sea port); 
Ruschuk, 53,420 (chief Danube port); 
Burgas, 43,684 (Black Sea port). 

Monetary unit: Lev. 

Languages: Bulgarian, Turkish. 

Religions: Greek Orthodox, 84.4%; Mo- 
hammedan, 13.5%; Jewish, 8%; Roman 
Catholic, .8%; others, .5%. 


HISTORY. Bulgaria, with a strife-ridden 
political past, is an agrarian country about 
the size of Virginia. It sided timidly with 
Germany in World Wars I and II, hoping 
to win territory. It lost in both wars. : 

The first Bulgarians, a tribe of wild — 
horsemen akin to the Huns, crossed the — 
Danube from the north in ap. 679, and 
took the. province of. Moesia . — 


Z 


lect and Slavic ‘customs and twice con- 
quered most of the Balkan peninsula be- 
_ tween 893 and 1280. After the Serbs sub- 
- jected their kingdom in 1330, the Bulgars 
gradually fell prey to the Turks, and from 
1896 to 1878, Bulgaria was a Turkish prov- 
ince. In 1878, after the Turks had ruth- 
lessly suppressed a Bulgar revolt, Russia 
forced Turkey to give the country its inde- 
pendence; but the European powers, fear- 
_ ing that Bulgaria might become a Russian 
_ dependency, intervened. By the Treaty of 
Berlin (July, 1878), Bulgaria became au- 
_-- tonomous under Turkish sovereignty, with 
_— the province of Eastern Rumelia under a 
Christian governor. 


In 1887, Prince Ferdinand of Saxe- 

Coburg-Gotha was elected ruler; on Oct. 

— §, 1908, he declared Bulgaria (and Rume- 

lia) an independent kingdom and was 
proclaimed Tsar. 


- In the First Balkan War (1912-13), Bul- 
garia joined its neighbor states and de- 
feated Turkey; then it bickered with Serbia 
and Greece over division of Macedonia and 

— was defeated by them in the Second Bal- 

- kan War, which lasted one month—June-— 
July, 1913. 


: Still coveting Macedonia, Bulgaria joined 
: Germany in World War I and lost. On 
Oct. 3, 1918, Tsar Ferdinand abdicated in 
- favor of his son, who became Tsar Boris 
‘III. The Treaty of Neuilly the next year 
disarmed Bulgaria, reduced it to its 1878 
size, and levied a heavy indemnity. Internal 
-  aisorder, underground intrigue and Agrar- 
- idan-Communist agitation marked the next 
fifteen years. 
- Boris assumed dictatorial powers in 1934— 
_. 85. When Hitler awarded his nation South- 
ern Dobruja, taken from Rumania in 1940, 
the weak but land-hungry Boris joined the 
Nazis in war the next year and occupied 
parts of Yugoslavia and Greece. Later, with 
_ the fortunes of war swinging inexorably 
against them, the Germans tried to force 
Boris to send his troops against the Rus- 
sians. Boris resisted and died under mys- 
terious circumstances on Aug. 28, 1943. 
Simeon II, infant son of Boris, became 
~nominal] ruler under a regency. Three days 
after Russia declared war on Bulgaria on 
Sept. 5, 1944, Bulgaria declared war on 
Germany. Russian troops streamed in the 
next day, and under an informal armistice 
a coalition “Fatherland Front” cabinet was 
set up under Kimon Georgiev. 
The Fatherland Front regime represented 
the Communist, Zveno, Agrarian and So- 
- cial Democratic parties, but real power was 
in the hands of the Communists, who had 
_ active Soviet support and were ably led by 
Georgi Dimitrov, veteran party leader and 
former secretary-general of the Comintern. 
This Government initiated extensive so- 
and economic xreforms,, instituted a 


ruthless purge of war criminals and sup- 
pressed all political groups which failed to 
subscribe to its policies. The elections of 
Nov. 18, 1945, and Oct. 27, 1946, were con-— 
ducted in typical Communist manner, with 
the Fatherland Front securing overwhelm- 
ing majorities, according to official figures. 


After the plebiscite of Sept. 8, 1946, 
which resulted in overthrow of the mon-— 
archy, and the Oct. 27 elections, the Com- 
munists quickly moved to take over the 
Government officially and to reduce the 
political opposition to complete impotence. 
Dimitrov replaced Georgiev as Premier on 
Nov. 22, 1946. 


During the next years, Bulgaria con- 
tinued to strengthen its ties with its Bal- 
kan neighbors back of the “iron curtain.” 
Dimitrov died July 2, 1949, while o 
leave of absence in the U.S.S.R. Vas 
Kolarov was elected Premier on July 20. 
He died on Jan. 23, 1950, and was suc- 
ceeded by Vulko Chervenkov, pint 
son-in-law. j c 

The United States broke peters re- 
lations with Bulgaria on Feb. 21,1950. 


GOVERNMENT. The constitution of Dec. 
4, 1947, modeled after that of the Sovie 
Union, provides that the unicameral - 
tional Assembly is “the supreme organ of 
the State.” The Assembly elects a 15-mem- 
ber presidium, the president of which is 
the nominal chief of state. Governme! 
administration is carried on by the Premi 
and his Cabinet, who are responsible to 
Assembly. On Feb. 4, 1948, the Commu 
dominated Fatherland Front was declé 
the only official party. } 


PEACE TREATY OF 1947. Under the ined y 
which took effect Sept. 15, 1947, Bulgaria’s 
boundaries are those which existed Jan. 1, 
1941, thus including Southern Dobru; 
Bulgaria was to pay reparations in the 
amount of $45,000,000 to Greece and $ 
000,000 to Yugoslavia and was to p 
compensation for damage to Allied y é 
erty in Bulgaria at the rate of 75 pe 
of the cost of replacement. ; 


army 55,000; anti-aircraft artillery 
navy 3,500; and air force 5,200 men al 
aircraft, none of them bombers. The 
was purged of all anti-Communist o 
late in 1946 and has heen reorganiz 
along Soviet lines. 


sory and free between 7 and 14, 
of illiteracy is relatively high. Schoo. s in 
1950 included 9,072 primary schoo an 


University of Sofia and 8 other univer 
and colleges had an estimated enrol 
OF SU 000 veaual: 2S RREE Gp etet 
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Most of the population is Greek Ortho- land, traversed by several short rivers, ~~ 
dox. Clergy of all faiths are paid by the Southern Dobruja, a fertile region of 2,900 
state. The national language, Bulgarian, is square miles below the Danube delta, is an 
closely related to Russian; both employ the area of low hills, fens and sandy steppes. 
Cyrillic alphabet. Soft coal is Bulgaria’s principal mineral; 

Bulgaria is predominantly agrarian, with production in 1948 was estimated at 3,871,- 

80 per cent of the population engaged in 000 metric tons. Other mineral products 
agriculture. Because of the mountainous include aluminum and rock salt; uranium 
character of the country, however, only deposits have been reported. 

about 43 per cent of the land is tilled or About 30 per cent of the country is 
used for pasture. Most landholdings are forested, but a large part is unproductive 
small, and primitive methods of cultiva- scrub, and most of the valuable woods are 
tion predominate. More than half the cul- virtually inaccessible. Wood imports usu- 
tivated area is devoted to cereals, including ally exceed exports. 

wheat (production in 1948: 1,470,000 metric Bulgaria’s climate is characterized by 
tons), corn, barley, oats and rye. Other old winters and warm summers approach- 
crops are tobacco (1948: 68,000 tons), al- ing the subtropical in the south, Rain and 
falfa, cotton, flax, potatoes and sugar. snowfall average twenty to forty inches a 
There are extensive vineyards in the south- year. Temperatures at Sofia average 28° in 

ern valleys. Production of silkworm cocoons January and 69° in July. 

is highly developed. In 1947 Bulgaria had 

_ 549,000 horses, 1,711,000 cattle, 8,784,000 

sheep, 1,069,000 goats, and 1,028,000 hogs. 


Industries of Bulgaria are of minor im- Burma (Republic) 
portance and with three exceptions—prep- Area: 261,749 square miles. 
aration of tobacco leaf, distillation of attar Population (est. 1949): 18,304,000 (1941: 


' Of roses, and flour milling—are confined to Burmans, 60%; Shans, 7%; Chins, 2%; 
domestic markets. All industries of any Kachins, 1%; Indians, 6%; Chinese, 1%; 


importance have been nationalized. Bi een aaa ree 


Foreign trade necessarily consists of the President: Sao Shwe Thaik. 
exchange of agricultural products for Premier: Thakin Nu. 

_ cheap manufactures. Statistics, in billions Principal cities (est. 1942): Rangoon, 
— of leva, are as follows: 501,219 (capital, chief port), Mandalay, 
s 150,000 (river port, upper Burma), Moul- 
as 1946 1947 1948 mein, 70,000 oo (est. 1941) Bassein, 
_ Exports 14.94 24.53 34.10 50,000 (river port). 
Imports 17.61 21.42 35.20 Monetary unit: Burmese rupee. 
B. Languages: Burmese (70%), English. 

Leading customers in 1948 were U.S.S.R. Religions: Buddhist, 90%; Mohamme- 


" (62%) and Czechoslovakia (11%). Lead. 49, 3%; Hindu, 3%; Christian, 29%; 
% 


ing suppliers were U.S.S.R. (58%) and Others 22 os 

Czechoslovakia (12%). Tobacco was the HISTORY. Lying on the eastern side of the 
principal export. Bay of Bengal between India, China and 
: 2 Siam, the Union of Burma came into exist- 
_ Although the Danube is navigable along ence as an independent state on Jan. 4, 


) the northern border, only a comparatively i948, Since that time the new republic 
y Small percentage of prewar Danube ship as Held its own with difficulty against 
_ tonnage was Bulgarian. Railroad mileage, attacks on the one hand by Communist 
all nationalized, totaled 1,966 in 1949; repels seeking its overthrow and on the 
highway mileage was 13,870 in 1945. other by Karen insurgents seeking wider 
si Government reyenues and expenditures territorial autonomy. 

for 1950 were estimated at 207,300,000,000 In 1612 the British East India Company 
leva and 198,000,000,000 leva, respectively. sent agents to Burma, and in the 17th and 


4 18th centuries the Burmese stoutl isted 
POGRAPHY, N Wap 
ee ore fe ye ateis ances the efforts of British, Dutch and Portu- 
two great valleys mark Bulgaria’s topog- guese traders to establish posts on the Bay 
Yaphy. The Balkan belt crosses the center Of Bengal. Actual British rule dated from 
of the country, almost due east-west, ris- , 1826, and in 1886 British troops forced the 
ing to a height of 7,800 fect. The Rhodope annexation of all Burma to India. On April 
“tange breaks off from the Balkans in the 1 1937, the British separated Burma from 
“West, curves and then straightens out to India and set it up as a Crown colony with 
Tun nearly parallel along the southern bor- ‘18 Own legislature and a British governor. 
der. Between the two ranges is the valley For hundreds of years a battlefield of 
of the Maritsa, Bulgaria’s principal river. petty princes, Burma became a key battle- 
4 Between the Balkan range and the Danube, ground in World War II largely because the 
which forms most of the northern bound- 800-mile Burma Road was the Allies’ vital 
“batt with Rumania, is the Danubian table-.. supply line to. China, The, Japanese, in- 
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led the eouatiR in Dec., ‘1941, and by 
‘ay, 1942, had occupied most of it, cutting 
he road. In Aug., 1942, the Japanese set 

we @ puppet government under Dr. Ba 
aw. 


After one of the most difficult campaigns 
_ of the war, Allied forces liberated most of 
Burma prior to the Japanese surrender on 
Aug. 14, 1945. Civil government was re- 
sumed in Oct., 1945, but the native nation- 
alist feeling continued strong. 


An agreement with Britain signed on 
Jan. 27, 1947, gave the Burmese an op- 
portunity to determine their future form 

- of government. The leftist Anti-Fascist 

~ People’s Freedom League secured a ma- 
jority in the Constituent Assembly elec- 
tions held April 9, 1947, and the Assembly 
voted on June 17, 1947, to declare Burma 

- @ republic. The interim Premier, U Aung 
San, was assassinated July 19, 1947, and 
Was succeeded by Thakin Nu. 


-- The Burma Independence Act, enacted 
Dec. 10, 1947, provided for the transfer of 
power in accordance with the provisions 

_ of the earlier Anglo-Burmese treaty signed 

~ at London Oct. 17, 1947. On Jan. 4, 1948, 
the Burmese formally gained full political 

- control. 


GOVERNMENT. The constitution adopted 
by the Constituent Assembly Sept. 24, 1947, 
provides for a government headed by the 

- president, who is elected by the two houses 
of parliament—the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Chamber of Nationalities—meet- 
ing in joint session. The president appoints 
the premier on nomination of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies; the cabinet must enjoy 
the confidence of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Four frontier areas—the Shan, Kachin and 
_ Karenni states, and the Chin special di- 
~ vision—are constituent parts of the Union 
but enjoy some autonomy. 


The constitution contemplates a form of 
state socialism, with the operation of all 
- public utilities and the exploitation of 
all natural resources to come eventually 
under state control. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Burma had 4,937 state and recognized 
schools in 1947-48, with enrollment of 443,- 
332. In addition, almost every hamlet has a 
_ Buddhist school where tuition is free. Be- 
cause of the many monastic schools, the 
percentage of wholly illiterate men is 
small. There is a university at Rangoon, 
_ with 2,960 students in 1949, 


The natives in general are Mongolian; 
the Burmese are the most advanced. 

Indians, settled in the delta region, 
_ supply most of the coolie labor, while the 
Chinese constitute the artisan and mer- 
chant class. Buddhism, the national re- 
ligion, profoundly affects the national 
haracter; every village has its temple. 
ar TB is essentially agricultural, with 


river valleys. It is a leading prod ubeee 0 
rice, the staple food, which occupies two: 
thirds of the cultivated area. Output et i 
1949-50 was 5,090,000 long tons. 


ame. Other crops include tobacco, fru. 
vegetables and cereals. About 114 milliox 
acres are under irrigation. The number 0! 
rubber plantations has increased. Th 
principal domestic animals are water buf. 
falo (716,867 in 1948), used as a beast o 
burden in the delta, and small humpe 
oxen, which predominate in other are 
Cattle, including oxen, totaled 4,479,968 
1948. 
Leading industries include silk weaving _ 
and dyeing, rice husking, oil refining and 
wood carving. 
The whole Burmese economy was a 
rupted during the Japanese occupation, — 
and rehabilitation has made slow progress, — 
hampered by lack of heavy material, con- 
sumer’s goods and transport, and in some 
areas by extreme lawlessness and rebellion, 
Exports in 1948-49 totaled 733,297, 001 
Burmese rupees, and imports, Rs. 373,32) 
000. Chief exports were rice (82%), 
and other hardwoods (6%) and metals an 
ores (83%). Leading customers were India 
(38%), Ceylon (19%) and British posses- : 
sions (13%). 
Revenue in 1950-51 was estimated 
483,600,000 Burmese rupees; expenditu 
at Rs. 532,200,000. 
The principal commercial arteries. 
the Irrawaddy, navigable for 900 mile 
to Bhamo, and its tributaries. Reg 
steamer service is maintained to Bhamo. 
Railways designed to supplement r: 
transport totaled 1,786 miles in 1948, 
state-owned. There are no rail connections 
with India or any other country. ~The The 
length of roads was 12,472 miles in 1949. 
The Burma Road connects Lashio, a rail 
terminus in nothern Burma, with K 
ming, China, a 


TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOUR 
AND CLIMATE. Slightly smaller 
Texas, Burma is divided into three ay. ul 
regions: the Arakan Yoma, a long, narrow 
mountain range forming the barrier 
tween Burma and India; the Shan Plates J 
in the east, extending southward inte 
Tenasserim; and the Central Basin runn: i 
down to the flat, fertile delta of the 
waddy in the south. This delta contall in 


and nine principal mouths. = = 

Mineral resources are considerable b 
in many cases, undeveloped. Productio1 
the Burmah Oil Company, Ltd., in 19: 
was 17,396,000 barrels, but in 1949 it 
only about 320,000 barrels, i 

Other minerals include lead, silve Py 
zinc, nickel, cobalt, copper, Lia, iro 


q 
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molybdenum, coal, uranium (reported), 
rubies, sapphires and jade. Postwar re- 
covery has been slow. 

More than half of Burma is forested, 
with government reserves totaling 31,637 
square miles. Teak, valuable for naval con- 
struction, is the main timber product. Its 
cutting is strictly controlled. Natural- 
rubber exports were estimated at 7,750 
long tons in 1949. Fisheries are exploited 
both along the coast and inland. 

Burma forms part of the Asiatic mon- 
s00n region, but its climate is modified 
by the topography. There are three sea- 
sons: (1) cool and: rainless (November 
through February); (2) hot and rainless 
(March through May) and (3) rainy (June 
through October). At Rangoon the annual 
temperature range is only 10°; at Man- 
dalay, about 20°. Annual rainfall at Ran- 
goon is about 100 inches; at Mandalay, 33.4 
inches. 


Chile (Republic) 
(Reptblica de Chile) 


Area: 286,323 square miles. 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1950): 5,862,000 
(white, 30%; mestizo, 65%; Indian, 5%). 

Density per square mile: 20.4. 

President: Gabriel Gonzalez Videla. 

Principal cities (est. 1950): Santiago, 
1,200,000 (capital); Valparaiso, 184,000 
(port); Vifia del Mar, 96,000 (resort cen- 
ter); Concepcié6n, 90,000 (farming center); 
Antofagasta, 48,000 (nitrate). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Chile has had a relatively tran- 
quil history amid South America’s long 
record of revolution and strife, but it has 
suffered repeated labor disturbances in re- 


cent years. 


\ 
i 


‘ 


Europeans first arrived in 1536, when 
Diego de Almagro, an associate of Pizarro, 
led an unsuccessful invasion from Peru. 
Five years later another Spaniard, Pedro de 
Valdivia, founded Santiago. On Sept. 18, 
1810, Chile rebelled against Spanish rule, 
but independence was not won completely 


_ until 1818, when Bernardo O’Higgins and 
_/ José de San Martin finally crushed the 


Spanish armies. 
Chile, which has never lost a war, fought 


3 ‘with Bolivia and Peru in 1879-83 and won 


the proyince of Antofagasta, Bolivia’s only 


_ outiet to the Pacific, as well as extensive 


areas from Peru. In World War I, Chile was 

eutral. The overthrow in 1931 of. Colonel 

arlos Ibafiez, who had seized power in 
1927, was followed by a brief chaotic period 
in which seven presidents tumbled in and 
out of office, but Dr. Arturo Alessandri 
(1932-38) did much to restore Chile’s po- 
litical and economic order. 

Pedro Aguirre Cerda, victor in the 1938 
elections, initiated an extensive Socialist 
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program before his death on Nov. 25, 1941. 


The term of Juan Antonio Rios, elected as 
Radical candidate of the Popular Front in 
1942, was marked by political dissension 
and labor difficulties. Under both external 
and internal pressure, the latter notably 
from its strong Communist party, Chile 
finally broke relations with the Axis on 
Jan. 20, 1948, but did not declare war on 
Japan until Feb. 14, 1945. 

Rios died June 27, 1946. Following a 
special election, Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, 
candidate of a leftist-center coalition, be- 
came president on Nov. 3, 1946. His admin- 
istration was plagued by recurrent labor 
disputes, some of which were said to be 
Communist-inspired. He pursued a strong 
anti-Communist policy, and in the March, 
1949 elections, the Government coalition 
secured majorities in both chambers. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The na- 
tion elects a president every six years, a 
Senate of forty-five members every eight 
years (one half renewable every four years) 
and a Chamber of Deputies of 147 members 
every four years. The president is assisted 
by a cabinet responsible to him but sub- 
ject to impeachment by Congress, which 
also may override a presidential veto by 
two-thirds vote. All literate male citizens 
over twenty-one may vote in elections. 

Military service is compulsory, beginning 
at twenty with an initial training period 
of nine months, after which a civilian is 
on reserve until the age of forty-five. In 
1948 the army was unofficially estimated at 
25,000. The navy, normally 12,000 men 
strong, had in 1951 one old battleship of 
28,000 tons, six destroyers, seven subma- 
rines, eight escort vessels and two coast 
defense craft. Two U.S. light cruisers were 
authorized to be transferred to Chile dur- 
ing 1951. The air force, with 200 planes and 
3,000 men in 1940, expanded during World 
War II. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education, free and compulsory between 
7 and 15, is directed by the central govern- 
ment. In 1943, illiteracy was estimated at 
24 per cent, third lowest in Latin America, 
School enrollment in 1947 was about 600,- 
000. There are five universities, including 
the State University of Chile. About 20 per 
cent of the budget is devoted to education. 
The base of the white population is 
Spanish, although there are some German, 
English, Irish and Scotch. Roman Catholi- 
cism is the dominant religion, but church 
and state were separated in 1925. 
Chilean agriculture is mostly confined to 
the temperate central valley, similar to 
that of California. The available produc- 
tive land is extremely limited, and most of 
it must be irrigated. Wheat (1950: 831,- 
000 metric tons) is the leading crop, fol- 


lowed by potatoes, oats, barley, corn, string 4 


beans and. fruits. Grapes, next to, wheat 


“ 


reduced 108, ,000, 000 paiione of 


ing 2,500 acres, predominate. Cattle in 1949 
totaled 2,344,188 and sheep (1948) 6,435,- 
000. Wool production in 1949 was 17,000 
. metric tons. 
The livestock industry does not supply 

local needs, but wool is used in Chilean 
_ textile mills, and wool and hides are ex- 
ported. 
_ Foreign trade (in millions of U. S. dol- 
lars): 


1948 1949 1950 
Exports 328 297 288 
~ Imports 269 303 248 


= In 1950 the leading customers were the 
U. S. (52%), Argentina (6%) and France, 
Britain and Egypt (each 5%); leading sup- 
pliers were the U.S. (48%), Britain (12%) 

- and Peru (7%). Chief exports in 1949 were 
copper (50%) and nitrate (21%). Leading 
imports were sugar, petroleum and prod- 

-~_ucts and cotton textiles. 

Although Chile dreams of great indus- 
trial development and has all the necessary 
Taw materials except high-grade coal and 

— tin, progress continues slowly. Except for 
mineral processing, most manufacturing is 
of low-priced consumer’s goods, particu- 
larly textiles. A steel industry was estab- 
lished in 1946. 

_ Highway mileage totaled approximately 
31,250 in 1947, about a third improved. 
Rail mileage was 5,434, partly electrified. 

Civil aviation is highly developed in the 
interior, and several international lines 

- serve the country. According to Lloyd’s 
Register, the merchant marine had 88 ves- 


sels (100 tons and over), aggregating 169,-. 


_349 gross tons, on June 30, 1950. 
Recent financial data are as follows (in 
- billions of pesos): 


1949 1950* 1951* 
Revenue 15.8 15.6 23.3 
Expenditure 15.4 15.6 23.3 


* Budget estimate. 


The funded foreign debt totaled about 
$215,000,000 on Dec. 31, 1949; the direct 
debt on Dec. 31, 1948, was 6,762,000,000 
pesos plus guarantees of 1,397,000,000 pesos. 

The basis of the country’s economy is its 
mineral resources in the northern desert 
provinces of Atacama, Antofagasta and 

_ Tarapaca, where the only natural nitrate 
_ in the world is found. Some 60 per cent of 
_the world’s iodine is obtained as a by- 
product of nitrate processing. Chile’s world 
monopoly in nitrate, however, declined in 
importance with development of the syn- 
- thetic product. 

_ The world’s largest copper reserve, esti- 
mated at 134 billion pounds, is in Chile, 
pend also more than 900 million tons of 
high grade iron ore. The reserve of Chilean 
rf oal, noted for quantity rather. than qual- 
ity , exceeds two biliion tons. 

“a al production in 1950 was as fol- 


/ 


age 
ine: in 1950. Feudal-type estates, averag- 
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lows: “coal, 2,180,923 metric tons; caper 
862,757 tons; iron ore, 2,953,283 tons; ni- 
trate of soda, 1,614,146 tons; gold, 185 538 
ounces; silver, 740,832 ounces. Mercury, — 
manganese ore, cobalt, zinc, tungsten and 
molybdenum also are produced, and de- 
posits of uranium have been reported. Oil 
was first produced in Tierra del Fuego in 
Dec. 1945. Production in 1950 was about — 
660,000 barrels. 

Forests, estimated to cover 35 million 
acres in the southern provinces, yield a 
variety of commercial wood, including co- 
nifer, laurel and magnolia. Fishery prod- 
ucts include cod, eel, oysters, sawfish, 
sardines, tuna and whale-oil: . 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. A narrow, 
mountainous land, Chile is 2,661 miles in 
length, and varies from 46 to 250 miles in 
width; one-third of its area is covered by 
the towering ranges of the Andes, In the 
north is the mineral-rich Atacama Desert, 
between the coast mountains and the 
Andes. In the center is a 700-mile-long yal- 
ley, thickly populated, between the Andes — 
and the coastal plateau. In the south, the 
Andes border on the ocean. FY. 


is Punta Arenas, the cian ae 
the world, and beyond that lies the Stra 
of Magellan and Tierra del Fuego, an } 
land divided between Chile and Argent 
The Juan Fernandez Islands, in the So 
Pacific about 400 miles west of the me 
land, and Easter Island, about 2,000 mil 
west, are Chilean possessions. 
Chile’s short rivers are useful only tor 
irrigation and as sources of electric power oo 
The country has many ports but few good a 
harbors, and most of the tonnage mu 3 
handled by lighters. 
In Chile’s extreme north the day 
hot, the nights warm on the coast and C , 
in the interior. Central Chile’s climate is 
comparable to that of southern California, 
and southward in the lake regions t c 
mate is similar to that of the U. S. Paci 
Northwest. In the extreme south, fogs F 
storms keep the mean temperature 
Santiago has extreme recorded temperatt 
ranges of 25° and 96°. Snow is rare. 


China (Republic) 
(Chung-Hua Min-Kuo) | 


Area: 3,858,900 square miles.* 

Population (est. 1950): 475,000,0 

Density per square mile: 123.1. 

President, Nationalist China: Ge 
simo Chiang Kai-shek. 

Premier: Chen Cheng. 

Chairman of People’s Council: M: 
tung. 

Premier: Chou En-lai. ¥ 

Principal cities (est. 1948): Shangh 
4,630,385 (chief port, industrial and fina 
cial center); Tientsin, 1,772,840 ( 1 
cial center); hed fa (Peking), 1 “hs 


y 


4 


_ port of Macao) were open to European 


- 
. 
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(capital, Communist China); Canton, 
1,128,165 (southern commercial center); 
Nanking, 1,113,972 (former Nationalist cap- 
ital); Mukden, 1,021,057 (capital of former 


Manchu dynasty); Chungking, 985,673 
(tiver port, trade center). 
Monetary unit: Chinese dollar. 
Language: Chinese. 
Religions: Confucianism, Buddhism, 


Taoism, Mohammedanism, Christianity. 

* Including Province of Formosa (Taiwan), Manchuria 
and Tibet; excluding Outer Mongolia. 
HISTORY. China, second in size and first 
in population among the countries of the 
world, is ancient and wise, but back- 
ward. Its recorded history is among the 
world’s oldest.’ By 2000 B.c., Chinese were 
living in the Hwang Ho basin, and they 
had achieved an advanced stage of civiliza- 
tion by 1200 B.c. The great philosophers, 
Lao-tse, Confucius, Mo Ti and Mencius 
lived during the Chou dynasty (about 1122 
to 249 B.c.). The warring feudal states were 
first united under Emperor Ch’in Shih 
Huang Ti, during whose reign (246-210 
B.c,) work was begun on the Great Wall. 
Under the Han dynasty (206 B.c. to a.p. 220) 
China prospered and opened trade with the 
West, 


The T’ang dynasty (618-907) has often 
been called the golden age of Chinese his- 
tory. Painting, sculpture and poetry flour- 
ished under royal patronage, and printing 
made its earliest known appearance. 

The Mings, last of the native rulers 
(1368-1644), overthrew the Mongol or 


‘Yuan dynasty (1280-1368) established by 


Kublai Khan, whose dominions extended 
into eastern Europe. The weakening Mings 
in turn were overthrown in 1644 by in- 
vaders from the north, the Manchus. 

' The Chinese closely restricted foreign ac- 
tivities, and by the end of the 18th cen- 
tury only Canton (and the Portuguese 


» merchants. Following the Anglo-Chinese 
War of 1839-42, however, several treaty 
ports were opened and Hong Kong was 
_ ceded to Britain. Treaties signed after 


_ further hostilities (1856-60) weakened Chi- 
ae hese sovereignty and removed foreigners 


_ from Chinese jurisdiction. The disastrous 


Te ee 


. 
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“a 
: 
_ dent of the Provisional Chinese Republic 
_ im 1911. The Manchus abdicated on Feb. 12, 


' Chinese-Japanese War of 1894-95 was fol- 
_ lowed by a scramble for Chinese leases and 
- concessions by European powers which 


resulted in the nationalist Boxer Rebel- 
_ lion (1900), suppressed by an international 
force. 

. The death of the Empress Dowager Tzu 
‘Hsi in 1908 and the accession of the in- 
fant emperor Hstian T’ung (Pu-Yi) were 


4 followed by a nation-wide rebellion led by 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who became first Presi- 


1912. Dr. Sun resigned in favor of Yuan 
'Shih-k’ai, who suppressed the republicans 


2 
- but wes forced by a serious rising in 1915- 


46 to abandon his intention of declaring 
he 
\ 
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himself Emperor. Yuan’s death in June, 
1916, was followed by years of civil war 
between rival militarists and Dr. Sun’s re- 
publicans. The death in 1925 of Dr. Sun, 
who had controlled only the Canton area 
in opposition to the recognized regime, was 
followed by a revival of the Kuomintang 
party, which practically deified him. Na- 
tionalist forces, led by Gen. Chiang Kai- 
shek and advised originally by Communist 
experts, soon occupied most of China, set- 
ting up a Kuomintang regime in 1928. 
Internal strife continued, however, and 
Chiang broke with the Communists, 

An ‘alleged explosion on the South Man- 
churian Railway on Sept. 18, 1931, brought 
invasion of Manchuria by Japanese forces, 
who installed the last Manchu emperor, 
Henry Pu-Yi, as nominal ruler of the pup- 
pet state of “Manchukuo.” Japanese efforts 
to take China’s northern provinces in July, 
1937, were resisted by Chiang Kai-shek, 
who meanwhile had succeeded in uniting 
most of China behind him. Within two 
years, however, Japan seized most of the 
ports ‘and railways. The Kuomintang goy- 
ernment retreated first to Hankow and 
then to Chungking, while in “Occupied 
China” the Japanese set up a puppet gov- 
ernment at Nanking headed by Wang 
Ching-wei. In 1943 Chiang became political 
as well as military leader of “Free China.” 

When the Japanese surrendered in 1945, 
a treaty was signed with the Soviet Union 
providing for Soviet withdrawal from Man- 
churia, joint Chinese-Soviet control of 
Manchurian railways for 30 years, a joint 
Chinese-Soviet naval base at Port Arthur 
and a free port at Dairen. 

The surrender of Japan also touched off 
a race between Nationalist and Communist 
forces for control of China. Agreement was 
reached for the establishment of a Politi- 
cal Consultative Council representing all 
groups on Oct. 10, 1945, but fighting broke 
out again early in 1946 with the Commu- 
nists controlling northern and central 
Manchuria and northern China. 


The civil war continued without de- 
cisive results until late 1948, when the 
Communists loosed new drives, which by 
the end of 1949 had brought all China 
except the island of Formosa under their 
control. Barricaded on Formosa, the Na- 
tionalist regime was somewhat weakened by 
internal dissension and had little means at 
its disposal to make any. effective counter- 
attack upon the mainland. The U. S., how- 


ever, after the outbreak of the Korean war 


in June, 1950, promised naval and air aid 
to repel any invasion of Formosa. Chiang, 
who had stepped down from the presidency 
on Jan. 21, 1949, reassumed that post on 
Feb. 28, 1950, and on Mar. 8 appointed 
Chen Cheng premier, 

The Communists meanwhile set up in 
September, 1949, a soviet-type government, 


After prolonged negotiations, the People’s 


" 


ear treaty of friendship and mutual 

aid on Feb. 14, 1950; its published terms 

: provided for a $300,000,000 Soviet credit 

and for the return of the Changchun rail- 
‘road to China and the eventual return of 
Port Arthur and Dairen. 

_ The Communist regime subsequently 

was recognized as the legal government of 
China by many nations but was unsuccess- 
ful in its efforts to secure a place in the 
U. N. It threw several hundred thousand 
men into the Korean conflict in Oct. 1950, 
in a futile effort to drive U. N. forces from 

_ Korea. : 

- GOVERNMENT. Under the Nationalist con- 
stitution of 1947, the highest state organ 
is the National Assembly, which meets once 
each, three years and is the “sovereign or- 

— gan of the people.” Its members are elected 
for 6-year terms on the basis of territorial 
and. professional representation. The As- 

- sembly elects the President and Vice Presi- 

_ dent of the Republic for 6-year terms. The 
organs of government are five in number— 
the Executive Ytian (cabinet), whose mem- 

bers, headed by the Premier, are appointed 
by the President with the concurrence of 
the Legislative Yiian; the Legislative Yuan, 
‘which exercises legislative functions when 
the Assembly is not in session and has ul- 
timate control over the cabinet; the Con- 

trol Yuan, broadly corresponding to an 
“upper house,” which has general super- 
visory and censorial functions; the Judi- 
cial Yiian, the highest court of justice; 
and the Examination Yiian, which con- 
- trols civil service. 


“The constitution of the People’s repub- . 


lic was approved by a political consulta- 
tive conference on Sept. 27, 1949, and was 
proclaimed on Oct. 1. It established as the 
highest organ of the state the people’s 
government council, which is headed by 
a chairman and has legislative functions. 
The government council established as the 
‘highest executive organ a state adminis- 
trative council (cabinet) headed by the 
premier. Effective control is exercised 
throughout by the central committee of 
the Chinese Communist party. 


DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory 
in Nationalist China; the initial training 
period is one or two years. The fighting 
strength of the army in 1951 was upwards 
of 500,000 men. The air force had about 
200 planes and the navy, some 100 small 
_vessels. About 80 per cent of the budget 
“was tabbed for military purposes. 


Supreme control of the Communist 
_ armed forces is vested in the people’s rev- 
olutionary military council. Communist 
forces in 1951 numbered about 4,000,000. 
The air force had perhaps 200 to 300 
anes, largely Soviet-built jet fighters. 
‘al strength was negligible. 


ernment and the Soviet Union siened a 


' tance. Other crops include fibers, tok 


EDUCATION, Emphasis on the mainland is- 


upon technical aioe and inculeation bp . 
the Communist ideology. In 1950 there 
were reported to be 227 colleges and uni- 
versities, with about 140,000 students; 
5,000 secondary schools, with over 1,500,000 
students; and 300,000 primary sche 
with over 20,000,000 pupils. ; 

The mass literacy movement has been 
accompanied by the replacement of the 
old classical or “dead” Chinese language 
with the popular vernacular (Pai-hua) of — 
the Mandarin dialect, employing perhaps — 
1,000 of the most essential of the are ‘ 
thousands of Chinese ideographs. : 


POPULATION AND RELIGION. Estimates — 
of China’s population vary and are onl 
calculated guesses, since no national cen= 
sus has ever been taken. The population is 
quite unevenly distributed, with most of 
it in the following five areas: the central 
portion of the northern plain (Shantung); 
the Yangtze Kiang delta; a coastal belt ex- — 
tending southward from the Yangtze delta _ 
to the Canton delta; the Hupeh basin cen- — 
tered around Hankow; and the isolated 
basin of Szechwan, far to the west. Most — 
Chinese who are not Christians or Moslems — h 
practice one of the three native religions 
—Confucianism, Buddhism or Taoism. Al=- — 
most 10 per cent of the population is esti- 
mated to be Moslem; there are also mane 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. 


AGRICULTURE. In China, nearly 80. 
cent of the population depend on the le 
for livelihood. Subsistence crops are neces= — 
sarily emphasized, but China is still not 
self-sufficient in food. Cultivation is inte: 8 
sive, holdings are small, and irrigation 
widely practiced. The three most imp 
tant food crops are rice (1950, excluding 
Manchuria and Formosa: 55,000,000 metr 
tons), wheat (1949: 20,600,000 tons) 
maize (1949: 6,500,000 tons). j 
In northern China, Wheat, barley, 
sorghum, millet and other cereals, 
beans and peas predominate, wher 
the south, rice, sugar and indigo ar 
important. The Yangtze basin, 0. 
the most favored agricultural regions i 
world, is China’s premier eranacy Te 


% 


11,767 metric tons were exported in 1 9. 
Silkworm culture is practiced widely, « 


ton, the major purely industrial cro) 
from 2,500,000 to 4,000,000 bales : 
Soybeans are of ever-increasing 


inal plants and spices, 

The urgent need for subsistence 
has confined grazing * grounds for 
and cattle to the dry northwest 
mountain pastures. However, such ani 
as goats, poultry and especially ‘Pigs 
raised everywhere. 


* 


¥ 
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The Communist land-reform program is 
reported to be proceeding gradually in 
carefully planned stages. 


INDUSTRY. Industrially, China is still in 
its infancy. Development has been mainly 
in the erection of textile mills, silk and 
flour mills, match factories, tanneries and 

_ a few steel and cement mills. The produc- 
tion of consumer’s goods far exceeds that 
of producer’s goods, which must still be 
imported. Much of the industry which had 
been developed in the lower Yangtze val- 
ley and the Shanghai area was moved 
westward in 1938 and 1939 to escape Japa- 
nese capture, and southward in 1948 to 
escape Communist control. 

Postwar industrial rehabilitation pro- 
ceeded at a slow pace because of the high 
cost of labor and materials, high interest 
rates, power shortages and the unsettled 
political situation. The Communist regime 
is reported to be concentrating upon Man- 
churia as China’s industrial center and to 
be shifting some industries to the north- 
west. 

TRADE. Foreign trade statistics, in billions 
of Chinese dollars, are as follows: 


1946 1947 1948* 
Exports 420 6,432 1.399 
Imports 1,909 14,395 1,193 


* Gold dollars. 


In 1948 the U. S. supplied 48 per cent of 
China’s recorded commercial imports, fol- 
_ lowed by India, 11 per cent; Britain, 8 per 
cent; and Japan, 1 per cent. Of the total 
exports, 31 per cent went to Hong Kong, 
20 per cent to the U. S., 6 per cent to Ja- 
pan and 4 per cent to Britain. Textiles and 
products accounted for 45 per cent of the 
domestic exports; tung oil, 9 per cent; pig 
bristles, 7 per cent; and eggs and tungsten 
ore, each 3 per cent. 


COMMUNICATIONS. Exploitation of many 
of China’s natural resources has been hand- 
'icapped by the lack of internal commu- 
_ nications. There is an extensive system of 
_ inland waterways and canals, however, and 
‘in central and south China most of the 
freight is carried by water. 

' The modern highway system now totals 
_ about 100,000 miles, but at least half of 
the system is in need of extensive repairs. 
_ The railway system, totaling about 18,000 
_ miles, is concentrated in the lower Yang- 
_ tze basin and in north China and Man- 

churia. The principal port, Shanghai, at 

the mouth of the Yangtze, normally ac- 

counts for about 50 per cent of the total 
' maritime customs revenue, and is the Far 
East’s major port. 


FINANCE. Civil war threw China’s finance 
into confusion. Complete budget figures 
_ are not available for recent years, but 
_. both the Nationalist and People’s govern- 
_ ments suffered large deficits. The Nation- 
alist deficit was financed by the sale of 
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gold, silver and foreign exchange; that of ~ 
the People’s government, to a considerable 
extent by note and victory-bond issues. 
TOPOGRAPHY. China has about 144 times 
the area of the continental United States. 
Its coast line is roughly a semi-circle, 
about 2,150 miles long. The greater part of 
the country is mountainous, and only in 
the lower reaches of the Hwang Ho and 
Yangtze, Kiang are there extensive low 
plains. The principal mountain ranges are 
the Tien Shan, to the northwest; the Kun- 
lun chain, which attains a maximum 
height of 23,890 feet, running south of the 
Takla Makan and Gobi deserts; and the 
Trans-Himalaya, connecting the Kunlun 
with the borders of China and Tibet. Man- 
churia is largely an undulating plain con- 
nected with the north China plain by a 
narrow lowland corridor. Inner Mongolia 
contains the relatively fertile southern and 
eastern portions of the Gobi. The large 
island of Hainan (13,500 sq. mi.) lies off 
the southern coast: 


HYDROGRAPHY. China proper consists of 
three great river systems. The northern 
part of the country is drained by the 
Hwang Ho (Yellow), 2,700 miles long and 
mostly unnavigable. The central part is 
drained by the Yangtze Kiang, the fifth 
longest river in the world (3,100 mi.). The 
Si Kiang in the south is about 1,650 miles 
long and navigable for a considerable dis- 
tance. In addition, the Amur forms part of 
the northeastern boundary. 


MINERALS. Mineral resources are consid- 
erable. Iron ore, far less plentiful than 
coal, is mined principally in the lower 
Yangtze valley and in north China. Tin, 
mined in Yunnan and southwest Sze-- 
chwan, has been a major mineral export. Of 
some rarer minerals, notably antimony and 
tungsten, China is normally the world’s 
leading producer. Lead, zinc, silver, mer- 
cury and gold are also mined, and discoy- 
ery of uranium has been reported. Mineral 
production in 1949 was estimated as fol- 
lows: coal, 15,500,000 metric tons; iron ore, 


. 500,000 tons; tin (in ore), 4,300 tons; tung- 


sten, 7,000 tons. 


FORESTS AND FISHERIES. China ur- 
gently needs reforestation. Most remain- 
ing forests are on inaccessible mountain 
slopes. Bamboo is cultivated in groves 
throughout the country south of the Tsin- 
ling mountains. Both sea and river fish- 
eries are rich and varied, and fresh or ~ 
salted fish is a staple food in many dis- 
tricts. The coastal fisheries of Shantung, 
Chekiang and Kwantung are especially 
valuable. i 


CLIMATE, There are great diversities of 
climate. North China has the coldest win- 
ters in the world for its latitude (23.5° 
average in January at Peiping). The Yang- 
tze valley is warmer, with winter tempera- . 
tures more like those of Britain, while © 


Lk 


south has warm subtropical winters. 
Summer temperatures are uniformly hot 
Rs throughout China (about 79° in July at 
Peiping and 82° at Hong Kong). South 
_ China receives regular rainfall averaging 
from 40 to 60 inches annually, but in the 
north rainfall is irregular and not as 
heavy; droughts and floods are common. 


Chinese Outer Territories 
- MANCHURIA—Status: Integral part of 
‘Republic of China, 

Area: 503,143 square miles. 

Population (est, 1940): 43,233,954, 

Chief exports: soya beans, bean cake, 

— coal, millet, sorghum, corn. 

Agricultural products (1949, in metric 
tons): soya beans, 1,800,000; wheat (1946), 
393,000; rice, 380 000; millet; sorghum; 
maize. 

- Industries: iron and steel, machinery, 
textiles, food processing, chemicals, 

Minerals: coal, iron ore, gold, lead ore, 

- wuranium, manganese ore. 


Manchuria includes the three north- 
eastern provinces of China—Fengtien, 
Kirin and Heilungkiang (now divided into 

- nine provinces)—which before the Japa- 
nese invasion of 1931 were governed apart 
from China proper. A separate state (Man- 
chukuo) set up under Japanese sponsor- 
ship was never recognized by China, the 

United States or Britain. The regime was 

a transparent screen for Japanese control 

exercised by the Kwantung army. The Jap- 

‘anese hold on Manchuria was broken by 

the Soviet invasion of August, 1945. 

The decision reached at the Cairo con- 
ference (1943) that Manchuria should re- 
vert to Chinese possession was confirmed 

by the Chinese-Soviet treaty signed Aug. 
14, 1945. Soon after the Japanese surren- 

- der, however, Chinese Communist troops 
moved into the country and continued to 

- control most of northern and central Man- 

echuria after the Soviet evacuation. In Oc- 
tober, 1948, the Communists conquered 
the last few Nationalist-held areas. Man- 
churia was the base for the Communist 
attacks on U. N. forces in Korea which 
began in October, 1950. 

As a result of extensive Japanese devel- 
opment, Manchuria became probably the 
richest industrial area in China, contain- 
ing about two-thirds of her heavy indus- 
try and half her railway mileage. 

The Communist People’s government 
decided to concentrate its first efforts at 
industrial development in Manchuria. 

_ Manchuria is also a rich agricultural re- 
- gion with a cultivable area estimated at 
70,000,000 acres. Lumber from the forests 
of the East Manchurian Highlands ordi- 
narily supplies the needs not only of the 

Manchurian plain but also of North China. 


- FORMOSA (TAIWAN)—Status: Province 
pare of Republic of China). 

Area: 13,836 square miles. 

tion (est. 1950): so 000. 


‘the population; there are 14 othe: 


Capital: Taipei (Tathoku) (326,407). 
Foreign trade (1949): exports, U.S. $3 
900,000; imports, $26,000,000. Chief ex 
ports: sugar, coal, salt, cement, tea, mana 
Agricultural products (est. 1950, in met 
ric tons): sugar cane, 5,436,000; rice, 1,400, 
000; tea, 14, 000; bananas; pineapptys 
sweet potatoes. 
Industries: sugar refining, canning, | 
ment, chemicals, wood, paper. 
Minerals: gold, coal, petroleum, alee . 
sulfur. 


Formosa is a large island in the westenty 
Pacific, separated from China to the west 
by the Taiwan straits (narrowest point, 
90 mi.). The Pescadores (Bokoto) (about 
77 sq. mi.) and other outlying islands ‘be- : 
came administratively a part of Formosa _ 
under Japanese rule. Formosa, ceded to 
Japan in 1895 after the Chinese-Japanese 
War, remained Japanese until it was re- 
stored to China in 1945, in accordance with — 
the Cairo declaration. It was the only te: 
tory under the control of the Nationalist 
regime in 1951. 

Most of the inhabitants are of Chinese 
stock. There are also about 150,000 ab- 
original tribesmen in the mountainous in- 
terior. Sugar cane, grown under the plan- 
tation system, is the most ore ae 
the island’s developments. My 


sources of camphor, and com 
monopolies of camphor, salt, oe 
tobacco have been 


10,000. | 


SINKIANG (CHINESE TURKES 
Status: Chinese province. 
Area: 705,969 square miles, 
Population (est. 1946): 3,870,954. 
Capital: Tihwa (Urumehi) (20, a 
Chief exports: wool, cotton, furs, sk 
sheep, cattle, horses. 
Agricultural products: wheat, corn 
cotton, sorghum, beans, fruit. " 
Minerals: jade, gold. ; 


Largest and most remote of 
provinces, Sinkiang experienced _ 
Mohammedan uprisings after 1932. | 
Chinese governor, Gen. Shen Shih-tsa 
established order in 1937 with Soviet st 
port. In 19438, Russian troops withd 
taking with them all their economi 
stallations, but following World Wa 
Soviet influence was gradually restored E 
the province surrendered to the Chin 
Communists in late 1949. On Mar. Zs : 
the People’s government signed a 
ment with the U.S.S.R. providing for j 
exploitation of Sinkiang’s natural resources. 


groups, oars Turki tribes of a 


ert and arid land, and the limi 
under cultivation is mostly in oa n 
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river valleys. The northern slopes of the 
Tien Shan-range, which divides the prov- 
ince from east to west, provide rich sum- 
mer grazing lands. There were in 1943, 
11,720,000 sheep, 870,000 horses, 1,500,000 
cattle and 90,000 camels. 

Almost all of the limited foreign trade is 
conducted with Russia. Some caravan 
trade is carried on over the high passes 
which separate Sinkiang from India. There 
are no railroads, but 2,440 miles of road 
were built during 1932-42. An air route 
from Peiping to Alma Ata in the U.S.S.R. 
crosses the province. The largest towns are 
Shufu (Kashgar) (80,000) and Soche (Yar- 
Kand) (70,000), both near the western 
horder. About 85 per cent of the population 
lives in the western side of the province, 
adjacent to the Soviet Union and separated 
from China, by desert. 


TIBET—Status: Nominally independent; 
under Chinese Communist control. 
Area: 469,294 square miles. 
‘Population (est. 1948): 3,000,000, 
Capital: Lhasa (50,000). 
: Ruler: The 14th Dalai Lama (Lingerh 
- Lamutanchu). 
Monetary unit: sang. 
Exports: wool, live animals, salt, hides, 
_ borax, tea, musk. 
Agricultural products: 
| pulse, vegetables. 
g Minerals: borax, salt, coal, gold. 
Tibet, north and northeast of the Hi- 
'malayas, is the highest country in the 
- world, averaging 16,000 feet in elevation 
and having many peaks ranging up to 
More than 25,000 feet. Chinese suzerainty 
_ Over Tibet was established in the 18th 
century. The area was invaded by a British 
_ expeditionary force in 1904, but the Anglo- 
_ Russian Convention of 1907 recognized 
: China’s influence and stipulated that 
_ neither Russia nor Britain should inter- 
fere in Tibet’s affairs. 
i _ The only country in the world under 
_ complete ecclesiastical control, Tibet is a 
_ theocracy ruled by the Dalai Lama (born 
June 6, 1985), who was invested with full 
powers in November, 1950. 
_ Chinese Communist troops invaded the 
area in October, 1950. An agreement signed 
with Communist China in May, 1951, rec- 
“ognized the Dalai Lama as spiritual and 
temporal ruler but made Tibet virtually a 
Chinese province. 
z The religion and predominant factor in 


barley, fruits, 


ans Mt ee he 
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‘Tibet’s social system is Lamaism, ‘a late 
‘form of Buddhism modified by animism 
and primitive magic. Education is in the 
7 control of the many monasteries, some of 
‘which have more than 1,000 monks. A 
large number of the population are lamas, 
mostly celibates. Both polyandry and po- 
_lygyny are practiced. 
_ Some agriculture and herding is possible 
in the valleys. 

r _KWANTUNG-—Status: Chinese territory 
under Soviet occupation. 
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Area: 1,444 square miles. 

Population (est. 1938): 1,750,000. 

Kwantung, at the southern end of Man- 
churia’s Liaotung peninsula, was leased to 
Russia by China in 1898. The lease was 
transferred in 1905 to Japan, which ad- 
ministered the territory until the end of 
World War II. The Chinese-Soviet treaty 
of 1945 provided for the return of the ter- 
ritory to China and for joint control of 
the naval base of Port Arthur; Dairen was 
to be a free port. The Soviet Union, how- 
ever, refused to honor these provisions of 
the treaty and retained sole control of the 
area, 

Port Arthur has an excellent ice-free, 
deep-water harbor which gives it great 
strategic importance. Dairen, the principal 
city (pop. 533,696), also has an ice-free 
harbor. Both Dairen and Port Arthur are 
connected with the Manchuria railways. 
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Colombia (Republic) 
(Rep&blica de Colombia) 
Area: 439,714 square miles. 
Population (est. 1950): 11,259,730 (mes- 
Ba) 68%; white, 20%; Indian, 7%; Negro, 
‘Oj}e 
Density per square mile: 25.6. 
President: Laureano Gémez. : 
Principal cities so 1950): Bogota, 543,- 
590 (capital); Medellin, -264,560 Qnining); 
Barranquilla, 255,050 (chief port); C 
165,200 (coffee, mining). 
Monetary unit: Peso, 
Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Colombia, nearly nine times the. 
size of New York state, is the only country 
in South America with frontage on both 
the Pacific and the Caribbean. Its northern 
coast was One of the first parts of the 
Americas to be visited by Spanish explorers. 
Darien, the first permanent European set- 
tlement on the American mainland, was 
founded in 1510, Santa Marta in 1525, and 
Bogota in 1538, 

New Granada, as Colombia was called 
until 1861, was comparatively neglected 
during the Spanish colonial era. After win- 
ning independence from Spain during a 
fourteen-year struggle ending in 1824, the 
country established a republic in 1831, in- 
cluding the area that now is Panama, In- 
termittent civil war plagued Colombia un- 
til 1903, when Panama, with United States 
backing, seceded from the republic. 

The century-old boundary dispute Mth 
Peru over Leticia almost led to war in 1931, 
but a settlement was arranged through 
the League of Nations in 1934-35. 

The administration of Alfonso Ldpez, 
Liberal president: in 1934-38, introduced 
constitutional and labor reforms and the 
removal of state protection for the Roman 


‘Catholic Church. Lopez won the presidency 3 
again in 1942 but resigned on Aug. 7, 1945. — 


% 


rs 
. 


3 provisional ‘phealdents inents. Lleras 

Camargo, was also a Liberal, but when the 

Liberal party split again in the elections of 

_ May 5, 1946, Mariano Ospina Pérez, a Con- 
_ servative, won. The Liberals, however, re- 
_ tained control of Congress. 


Bogota, host at the time to the Ninth 
- International Conference of American 
States, was swept by a destructive but un- 
successful revolt on April 9, 1948, follow- 
ing the assassination of Jorge Eliécer Gai- 
tan, extremist Liberal leader. The 1949 
presidential election, held on Nov. 27 and 
__koycotted by the Liberals, was won by the 
_ Conservative candidate, Laureano Gémez, 
who took office on Aug. 7, 1950. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Colombia’s 
- president, who appoints his own cabinet, 
_ is elected every four years and is not eli- 
gible to succeed himself immediately. The 
_Senate—upper house of Congress—has 63 
_ members elected for four years by direct 
~ vote. The House of Representatives of 123 
members is directly elected for two years. 
All male citizens over 21 may vote. 


— A term of military service is compulsory 


for men between twenty-one and thirty. 
_ The strength of the army in 1948 was un- 
_ Officially reported at 14,000. With 2,500 per-~ 

sonnel, the navy has two modern destroy- 

ers, three sea-going gunboats, three patrol 

craft, four river gunboats, one frigate and 
- several motor launches, 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is free and technically 
- compulsory in Colombia, whose last pub- 
lished illiteracy figure was 48.4 per cent. 
By law, 10 per cent of the national budget 
_ goes for education. In 1946, 12,324 primary 
schools reported enrollment of 711,798 pu- 
- pils, and there were 2,267 other schools 
with total enrollment of 116,412. In addi- 
tion to the National University, founded 
at Bogota, 1572, there are four depart- 
mental universities and several private 
~ ones. 

Because of the former isolation of the 
interior, the language and manners in 
Bogota are more purely Castilian than 
anywhere else in South America. The white 


race retains its social and economic domi-: 


. nance over Indians and Negroes, but race 
mixture is steadily reducing its numbers. 
- In recent. years, notably since adoption of 
a new labor code in 1944, the working 
classes have made important gains, includ- 
ing minimum wages, vacations and holi- 
_ days, accident and sickness benefits, and 
_ the protected right of union organization. 
a Most of the people live by farming and 
cattle herding, but only a small part of 
_ the land is cultivated, and that by primi- 
tive means. Colombia’s coffee, by far the 
rincipal crop, is a mild variety that does 
not compete with Brazilian types. Produc- 
in 1949 was 6,148,391 bags of 132 
s each. Other crops include bananas, 


coconuts, tobacco, sugar cane, corn, cotton r 
cacao, beans, rice, tropical fruits and, in 
the temperate regions on plateaus and in — 
mountain valleys, cereals and. potatoes. — 
Cattle in 1947-48 were estimated at 13,902, 
000 head, according to U.N. statistics. 


The leading manufacturing industrie 
are foodstuff processing, textiles and bev 
erages. In 1945 there were 17,853 factorie 
employing 135,400 workers. ts 

To protect foreign trade balances, the. 
government has taken over control of éx: 
ports and imports. Trade statistics, in mil 
lions of pesos, are as follows: 


1948 1949 
Exports 509 626 
Imports 589 516 


* Provisional. 


imports. The leading exports were coff Cy 
(79%) and petroleum (19%), followed Be 
bananas, platinum and gold. ; 
Difficult terrain makes Colombia’s 
and road building costly. Rail mileage, 
cluding many short feeder lines, was ; 
at 2,159 in 1949; and improved ees ays 
mileage at 11,200. s 


ice has been combined with those of Ver 
zuela and Ecuador. aed 
Colombia’s 1951 budget provided fe 
penditures of 501,000,000 pesos. The | 
debt on June 30, 1950, amounted i 
802,107 pesos. 


TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOU ( 


of the country, three Andean ranges I 
north and south, merging into one at th 
Ecuadorean border. The eastern hal 
low, jungle-covered plain, drained by s 
of the Amazon and Orinoco, i 
mostly by uncivilized Indians. 
Colombia’s mountain ranges have 
lofty peaks, including Huila, 18,700 ft 
Tolima, 17,109 ft, The fertile plate 
valley of the eastern range is 
densely populated part of the coun 
Rich in minerals, Colombia has the fii 
largest oil industry in Latin pope 2 a 


duction in 1950 was 34, 000 000 parr 
country is also rich in platinum a: 
world-famous emerald mines at Mt 
the eastern Andes. Mineral producti 
cludes crude Soha: were 19,7 


of the country from the westerr 
the eastern plain, are a great but 
ploited source of wealth, Products 


: 
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vanilla, quinine, ipecac, sarsapdrilla, gums 
and balsams, tanning agents, dyewoods, 
hardwoods and rubber. 


Alligators along many of the large rivers 
are hunted for hides. The rivers and lakes 
abound with fish and turtles, a source of 
commercial tortoise shell. 


Although Colombia lies almost entirely 
in the north torrid zone, its climate is 
tempered by prevailing winds and high 
altitudes in. the western, mountainous 
area. High temperatures and excessive 
moisture prevail in the lower areas, along 
the coast and in the larger river valleys. 
The dry season occurs in summer. 


Costa Rica (Republic) 


(RepGblica de Costa Rica) 

Area: approximately 19,238 square miles, 

Population (census 1950): 
795,044 (white and mestizo, 97%; Negro, 
2%; Indian, 1%). 

Density per square mile: 41.3. 
_ President: Otilio Ulate Blanco. 

Principal city (census 1950): San José, 
86,909 (capital and only large city). 

Monetary unit: Colon. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic (state). 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Costa Rica 
Was discovered and probably named by 
Columbus in 1502. A Spanish province as 
early as 1530, it proclaimed its independ- 
ence in 1821, and was a member of the 
Central American Union from 1823-38. 
Aside from boundary disputes with Pan- 
ama and Nicaragua, Costa Rica’s modern 
history was comparatively tranquil until 


_ the spring of 1948, when a brief civil war 


_ followed congressional annulment of presi- 
' dential elections in which Otilio Ulate 
Blanco defeated the Government candi- 


date. Leftist-supported government forces 


surrendered on April 20, and on May 8 an 


1i-man junta assumed control of the na- 
tion pending the drafting of a new con- 
stitution by a Constituent Assembly elected 


_ on Dec. 8, 1948. The Assembly met on Jan. 


16, 1949, confirmed Ulate-as president-elect, 
and, after drafting the new constitution, 


' dissolved on Nov. 8, on which date Ulate 
- took office. 


Under the 1949 constitution the presi- 


dent and one-house Congress of 45 mem- 
bers are popularly elected for four years. 


The army was abolished in 1950. There 
is a police force of 1,000 and 700 coast 
guardsmen. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Costa Rica’s illiteracy rate of approxi- 


_ mately 15 per cent is the lowest in Cen- 


tral America, with elementary education 
free and compulsory. In 1948, a total of 
919 primary schools had 99,550 students; 


44 secondary schools, 10,955 students; and 
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the National University at San José, more 
than 800. Since 1944, English has been 
taught in all primary schools. 


Coffee, bananas, abaca fiber and cacao 
are the basic products of Costa Rican agri- 
culture, which is characterized by the 
prevalence of small land holdings. Cotton, 
sugar cane, tobacco, corn, beans, rice and 
potatoes are subsidiary crops. Cattle are 
raised mainly for dairying. 

Coffee production totaled 464,709 bags 
in the 1949-50 season. 


Manufacturing is virtually limited to 
locally-consumed products, chiefly furni- 
ture, fine woodwork and tobacco. 


Exports in 1950 totaled $34,689,235 (67% 
to the U. S.); imports, $46,032,968 (67% 
from the U. S.). Leading exports included 
coffee (51%), bananas (30%), cacao and 
abaca fiber. Leading imports are textiles, 
machinery, vehicles, oil, and iron and steel 
products. 

In 1948, the rail system totaled approxi- 
mately 670 miles; improved highways, 1,020 
miles. 

The 1951 budget balanced revenue and 
expenditure at 134,928,691 colones. The 
public debt on Dec. 31, 1950, was 403,504,- 
340 colones. 

Gold (1948 exports: 1,322 troy oz.) is the 
most valuable mineral, although silver, 
Manganese, mercury and sulfur also exist. 
Oil indications have been found in the 
south. The mountain slopes yield such for- 
est products as balsa, cedar, dyewood, ma- 
hogany and rosewood. The fisheries along 
the coast are valuable; tuna, shark-livers 
and live turtles are important products. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
Costa Rica is elevated tableland, from 3,000 
to 6,000 feet above sea level, with sharp 
slopes to the Caribbean and Pacific. Cocos 
Island, about 800 miles off the Pacific 
Coast, is under Costa Rican sovereignty; 
although it is mostly tropical jungle, it is 
of potential strategic importance in the 
defenses of the Panama Canal. ; 

The weather is cool and refreshing in 
the Costa Rican highlands, with average 
temperatures of 68°, and San José is in- 
creasing in importance as a tourist resort. 
Along the coasts, the mean annual tem- 
perature is about 82°. The rainy season is 
usually from April or May to December. 


Cuba (Republic) 


(Reptblica de Cuba) 


Area: 44,217 square miles. 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1950): 5,415,000 
(white and mulatto, %5%; Negro, 24%} 
Mongoloid, 1%). j 

Density per square mile: 122.5. 

President: Carlos Prio Socarras. 

Principal cities (census 1943): Havana, 
659,883 (capital, industrial center); San- 


tiago de Cuba (1946 est.) 152,000 (seaport, — 


f 


: Marianao, 120 163 leuburt of 
Hay ana); Camagiiey (1946 est.) 87,009 

(cattle, sugar); Matanzas, 54,844 (seaport, 

sugar). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Language: Spanish. 

* Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. The history of Cuba, largest of 
the many Caribbean islands, began for 
white men with discovery by Columbus on 
his first voyage in 1492. It was a Spanish 
colony until 1898, except for brief British 
occupancy in 1762-63. Open war raged be- 
tween Cuban rebels and Spanish troops 
from 1867 to 1878. Fighting broke out 
~ again in 1895, and when the United States 
threatened to intervene, Spain felt its na- 
tional dignity had been wounded. Strained 
_ relations between Spain and the U. S. led 
— to war when the U. S. battleship Maine 
‘was blown up in Havana harbor in Feb., 
1898. At the end of the brief Spanish- 

» American War, Spain gave up Cuba. 


Until creation of the Cuban republic in 
1902, the island was ruled by United States 
military authorities. For the first thirty- 
_ two years of the republic’s life, the United 
States held the right to intervene in any 
crisis—a right which was invoked during 
insurrections in 1906, 1912 and 1917. 


Corruption bedeviled Cuba after World 
War I, particularly during the eight-year 
presidency of Gerardo Machado, who was 
ousted in a 1933 revolution. Five different 
presidents tried to rule in the next few 
months; out of this political whirligig 
came the dictatorship of Fulgencio Batista, 
who climbed almost overnight from army 
sergeant to army commander-in-chief. In 
1940 Batista legalized his reign by being 

_ elected to a four-year presidential term. 
- He was succeeded in 1944 by Dr. Ramon 
Grau San Martin, backed by the Republi- 
‘cans and his own Auténtico party. Carlos 
Prio Socarrés, government-sponsored can- 


_didate and strong anti-Communist, was | 


elected president June 1, 1948, for a 4-year 
term beginning October 10. 


GOVERNMENT. Cuba’s president is elected 
for a 4-year term by direct popular vote, 
in which women take part. The Cabinet, 
‘though named by the president, is respon-~ 
sible to the Congress—a 54-member Senate 
and a 1386-member House, both elected for 
four years. Much Cuban lawmaking is done 
through presidential decree, reviewable by 
_ the Supreme Court. Cuban politics are 
dominated by personalities, and there are 
_ frequent shifts in political grouping. 
Compulsory military service was estab- 
lished in 1942. The army numbers about 
17,000; the navy, 3,000, manning some 
twenty small coastal craft. The air force 
thas 50 combat planes. Two U. S. air bases 
nd one naval base_built in World War II 
cost of more than $30,000,000 were 
ed over to Cuba in 1946, However, the 
r rr 


United States retained its jong-held nava 
base at’ Guantanamo. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
Education is free and compulsory from 
to 14. Schools numbered about 5,400 in 
1946, enrolling some 520,000 pupils. Lite 
acy was estimated at close to 70 per cent 
The University of Havana, founded in’ 17: 
has about 15,000 students. : 

Recent social legislation has effected 
44-hour week, a month’s vacation for éa 
eleven months worked, and compulso 
maternity and accident insurance, The 
proportion of unionized workers is” the 
highest in Latin America. 

Half of the employed are cnpoeeml an 
agriculture, which normally accounts for 
more than 90 per cent of the exports. 
Often jolted by fluctuations in the price o 
sugar, of which it produced about 6,126, 
000 short tons in 1950, Cuba is now seek- 
ing to vary its agricultural production. 
About two-thirds of the cultivated area is 
devoted to sugar cane. Other important 
crops are tobacco (1949-50: 35,400 metric 
tons); coffee (1949-50: 39,900 tons); ca 
fruits, vegetables, henequen, corn, p 
apples and beans. The livestock and | 
industry has progressed greatly in the 1 
two decades. ; Rie 

Manufactured products include su 


gars, cigarettes, cigar boxes, 
cement, cordage, salt, dressed hides, ¢ 
products and canned goods. The lea 
industry is the processing of sugar | 
and its products. 


Foreign trade (in millions of pesos 


1948 1949 
Exports 724 578 H 
Imports B27 ABE . ot 


* Provisional. 


Leading customers in 1950 were th U.S. 
(59%), Britain (14%) and the 1 
lands (5%). The U. S. was by fal 
leading supplier (79%). Leading e: 
were sugar (85%) and tobacco (5%). 
Mainline railroads totaled 3,017 mi 
1949, plus 7,870 miles of industrial 
age, mostly on sugar estates. Improv 
highways totaled 2,320 miles. Do: 
airlines are operated by the Cuban Na 
Aviation Company, a Pan Americ 
sidiary. er 
The preliminary pudget for the 
year 1951-52 balanced revenue — 
penditure, ordinary and extraordinary 
299,800,000 pesos. As of Dec. 31, 1! 
consolidated public debt was 105 
pesos. 
TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESO 
AND CLIMATE. Long, narrow cul 
maximum dimensions of 730 by 16 
and is approximately the same 
Pennsylvania. It has mountainous 
the southeast, central area and we 
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the rest is flat or rolling. The coastline of 
more than 2,100 miles is indented by many 
large bays. Cuba’s numerous short rivers 
are of slight importance commercially. 

Rich mineral beds mostly in the eastern 
province of Oriente, include iron, copper, 
Manganese, chromium and nickel. Iron ore 
reserves estimated at 3,500,000,000 tons, 
are 90 per cent held by U.S. steel interests. 
Virtually all mineral exports go to the 
United States. 

Cuba has an estimated 3,500,000 acres of 
wooded land, with valuable cabinet woods, 
such as cedar and mahogany, as well'as 
fibers, resins and oils. Lobsters, oysters, 
crabs and shrimp are major sea food prod- 
ucts. 

The tempering influence of the trade 
winds on the island’s tropical climate 
makes Havana’s average temperature 177° 
with a range of only 10° (71° to 81°). The 
dry season lasts from November to April, 
and the warmer wet season occurs there- 
after. Mean annual rainfall at Havana is 
about 50 inches. 


. Czechoslovakia (Republic) 
<i (Ceskoslovenska Republika) 
; Area: 49,330 square miles (excluding Ru- 


is thenia). 
a Population (est. Dec. 31, 1949): 12,519,- 
000; (Czech, 67.0%; Slovak, 23.7%; Ger- 


* man, 3.2%; Magyar, 3.2%; Polish, Jewish 
and others, 2.9%). 

Density per square mile: 253.8. 
by President: Klement Gottwald. 

_ Premier: Antonin Zapotocky. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): Prague 
(Praha), 932,024 (capital, industrial cen- 
ter): Briinn (Brno), 277,196 (textiles); Os- 
trava (formerly Moravska Ostrava), 183,- 
_ 794 Gron_and steel); (1947): Bratislava, 
_ 172,664 (Danube port); Pilsen (Plzen), 
118,152 (Skoda steel works). 

Monetary unit: Koruna. 

_ Religions (1930): Roman Catholic, 
73.54%; Protestant, 7.67%; Czechoslovak 
_ Church 5.39%; Greek Catholic 3.97%; 
Jewish, 2.42%; others, 7.01%. 
HISTORY. Few nations have had a more 
a tragic history than Czechoslovakia, which 
_ twice won and lost its independence 
' within 30 years. Born out of World War I, 
_ the young republic was an early victim of 
_ Nazi aggression in 1938-39. At its rebirth 
_ in 1945 following World War II, it enjoyed 
- @ measure .of its traditional democracy 
under the shadow of Soviet control. During 
_ the next three years Czechoslovakia made 
th far the greatest economic progress of all 
- 


the Soviet satellites, but the government 
_ was subjected to increasing Communist 
; pressure, climaxed in the spring of 1948 by 
_ the Communists’ seizure of control and 
4 the resignation of President Benes. 

. It was probably about the 5th century, 
_ AD., that the ancestors of the Czechs and 
_ Slovaks settled in the region of modern 
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Czechoslovakia. Slovakia passed under Mag- 
yar domination, but the Czechs founded 
the kingdom of Bohemia, which was among 
the most powerful in Europe for centuries. 
German encroachment began in the 12th 
century and was furthered by the election 
in 1526 of a Hapsburg as Bohemian king. 
After the Czechs rebelled in 1618 and were 
defeated at the Battle of White Mountain 
in 1620, they were ruled for the next 300 
years by the Hapsburgs as part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. In World War I, 
Czech patriots, notably. Thomas G. Ma- 
Saryk, went abroad to promote support for 
Czech independence, while Czech legions 
fought against the Central Powers. On Oct. 
28, 1918, Czechoslovakia proclaimed itself 
a republic; shortly thereafter Masaryk was 
unanimously elected first president. 


Between World Wars I and II, Czecho- 
slovakia supported the League of Nations, 
formed the Little Entente with Yugoslavia 
and Rumania, and co-operated closely with 
France. President Masaryk resigned in 
1935, two years before his death at the 
age of eighty-seven, and was succeeded by 
Dr. Eduard Benes. 


Meanwhile, the German plan of aggres- 
sion was under way. Czechoslovakia’s Ger- 
man minority, led by Konrad Henlein, 
began demanding autonomy. The govern- 
ment granted many concessions which, of 
course, were not enough to suit the Ger- 
mans. The beginning of the end came at 
the Munich conference on Sept. 30, 1938, 
when France and Britain agreed that the 
Nazis could take the Czech Sudetenland 
on the German border. Dr. Benes resigned 
on October 5, and Czechoslovakia became 
a federal union in the German orbit. The 
Poles, in the meantime, had seized Czech- 
oslovakia’s Teschen area, and Hungary had 
taken areas in Slovakia and Ruthenia. In 
March, 1939, the Nazis set up Slovakia as 
a puppet state, declared Bohemia and 
Moravia to be Nazi protectorates, and gave 
Hungary the remainder of Ruthenia. Both 
Slovakia and Bohemia-Moravia were occu- 
pied by German troops. 


Czechoslovakia suffered cruelly under 
Nazi occupation, but Czech patriots were 
not deterred from widespread sabotage and 
slowdowns which hindered the Germans. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Bene’ had organized a gov- 
ernment-in-exile in London in 1940, with 
Jan Sramek as Premier and himself as 
President. Soon after the government re- 
turned to Czechoslovakia in April, 1945, 
Ruthenia, the easternmost province, was 
ceded to Russia, 


A 300-member Constituent Assembly 
elected on May 26, 1946, had 114 Commu- 
nist members, and on July 3, 1946, Com- 
munist Klement Gottwald formed a six- 
party coalition cabinet. Amid increasing 
pressure from Moscow, Gottwald’s cabinet 
remained in office until the bloodless coup — 


¥ 


t of Feb. 23-25, 1948, when the Com- 
¢ ts seized complete control of the re- 
public. As they took over, Foreign Minister 
Jan Masaryk, son of the founder of Czech- 
_ oslovakia, committed suicide. President 
BeneS stayed on until June 7, when he re- 
signed following parliamentary elections in 
- which the Communists and their allies 
_ were unopposed. Parliament elected Gott- 
wald to the presidency, and Communist 
Antonin Zapotocky succeeded to the pre- 
- miership. BeneS died Sept. 3, 1948. Again 
the Czechs had lost their hard-won liber- 
ties, and the government began a system- 
atic Suppression of democracy. 


~ GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Czecho- 
_slovakia’s Soviet-type constitution, pro- 
muigated on June 8, 1948, makes the 
300-member unicameral Parliament the su- 
_ preme organ of the state with control over 
courts and civil service. The government is 
y neaded by the president, elected by Parlia- 
“ment for a seven-year term, and the prime 
minister and his cabinet who are appointed 
by the president but are responsible to 
Parliament, The constitution contains 
~ nominal guarantees of civil liberties and 
' provides that the state shall conduct all 
economic activity in the public interest on 
the basis of a single economic plan. Pro- 
vision is made for limited Slovak autonomy 
under an elected council of 100 members. 
The army, based on a cadre of Czech 
units which fought with the Red Army 
during World War II, has been trained and 
equipped by the Soviet Union with organi- 

- zation and armament on its pattern. Esti- 
mated strength is 160,000, including police. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 

‘Illiteracy is low in Bohemia, higher in Slo- 
_ vakia. In 1947 there were 11,850 elementary 
schools with 998,200 students; 2,100 higher 
_ grade schools with 399,000; 335 secondary 

schools with 119,000, and 700 vocational 

schools with 99,800. The 7 universities had 
_ a total enrollment of 31,769 in 1948. 
One of the country’s greatest problems is 
the ethnic variety of its population. In 
view of the traitorous role played by Ger- 
man and Hungarian minorities in the dis- 
integration of Czechoslovakia in 1938-39, 
the government decided to expel them 
from the country. Many Hungarians, how- 
ever, were permitted to remain. 
Decrees of the government issued on Oct. 
24, 1945, ordered the nationalization of al- 
most all industrial corporations with more 
than 500 employees. All national resources, 
public utilities, transport, commercial 
banks and insurance companies became 

state property. Other laws enacted April 28, 
1948, nationalized all enterprises employing 
‘more than 50 as well as concerns of any 

size operating in key industries. 
Distribution of large estates had already 
een accomplished following World War I 
the 1919 Land Reform Law, which made 
=! 5 


| spirits, 


- steel manufactures, 16.6 per cent; mach 


it illegal as one person to own more than 
370 acres of arable land. The social insur- 
ance system covers accident, sickness, di 
ability, old age and death. 

In 1947, 37.7 per cent of the employable 
population was engaged in agriculture, 34. 8 
per cent in industry, 6.4 per cent in com- 
merce, 4.9 per cent in transportation and | 
10.5 per cent in public service and nS 
professions, 

Approximately 41 per cent of the fo8Al: 
area is arable, 31 per cent forest, and 15 per 
cent meadows and pastures. Sugar beets © 
(1949: 4,466,000 metric tons), wheat (1950: 
1,590,000 tons), corn and high-grade barl 
and hops for beer brewing are cultivated — 
in the low-lying areas. In more elevated 
regions, the cultivation of potatoes (195! ‘ 
7,484,000 tons), rye (1,250,000 tons) and ~ 
oats predominates. Higher lands are also 
used for growing fodder crops or for graz 
ing. The livestock census of 1949 enumer- 
ated 3,663,000 cattle, 3,242,000 hogs, 459, - 
000 sheep and 640,000 horses. 

The highly developed position of Czech 
industry is important in foreign trade, 
since production far exceeds domesti 
needs. Agricultural products, led by sugar, 
provide raw materials for important in r 
dustries. The beer industry has attaine g 
world-wide repute, and there are also” 
malt and foodstuffs industries, 
Abundance of coal and presence of iron 0! 
give the country a big metallurgical ; 
dustry. Steel production was unofiicia 
estimated at 2,943,000 metric tons in 1¢ 
The Skoda steel works at Pilsen are « 
of the largest in Europe. 


pottery making, while large forest 
provide raw material for the timbers ‘ 


the shoe industry. The famous Bat’s 


000 in June, 1949, , 

Foreign trade is now a state mode 
managed by government corporations. 
tistics, in billions of koruny, are as follow 


1947 1948 | 
Exports 28.55 37.65 
Imports 28.92 37.72 


Leading: exports in 1948 were is 


ery (except electrical), 9.8 per cent; ci 
textiles, 7.7 per cent; glass, 6.1 per 
and vehicles, 6.0 per cent. Chief 
were cotton, 8.1 per cent; maize, 
cent; and chemical products, 4.2 pe: 
Leading customers were the U.S.S 
per cent; Poland, 7.0 per cent; Yug' 
6.9 per cent; and the Netherlands, 
cent. The chief suppliers were the U. 
16.6 per cent; Britain, 10.1 per cent 


“munications. 
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Yugoslavia, 6.3 per cent. Reorientation of 
trade from west to east was virtually com- 
plete. 

The disadvantages of Czechoslovakia’s 
landlocked position are offset somewhat by 
@ well-developed system of internal com- 
Czech railroads, totaling 
8,200 miles in 1948, form a direct connec- 
tion between the systems of eastern and 
western Europe, making the country an 
important communications center. High- 
way mileage totaled 39,560. 


Navigable streams total 1,156 miles in 
Bohemia-Moravia, and 111 miles in Slo- 
vakia. Internal waterways and rivers con- 
nect Czechoslovakia with the Black Sea 
and the North Sea. 


Recent government finance data are as 
follows (in billions of koruny): 


1949* 1950* 1951* 
' Revenue 89.3 131.9 166.5 
Expenditure 89.3 181.6 166.2 


* Budget estimate. 


National debt (Dec. 31, 1948): internal, 
100,531,739,000 koruny; external, 20,318,- 
953,000 koruny. 


Most important of CzechoslovaKkia’s var- 
jed minerals are pit coal and lignite, with 
the principal coal fields in the Ostrava- 
Karvinna area, connected with the Polish 
fields of Upper Silesia. Production in 1949 
was 17,004,000 metric tons of hard coal 


_ and 26,520,000 tons of lignite. 


Production of iron ore in 1948 was 1,429,- 
000 tons, but much ore is imported to meet 
the demands of Czechoslovakia’s flourish- 
ing iron and steel industry. Excellent por- 
celain raw materials, particularly kaolin 
(1947: 607,553 tons), are obtained in west- 
ern Bohemia and southern Moravia. Other 
minerals are antimony, gold, magnesite, 
oil, uranium, silver and zinc. 


Czechoslovakia is one-third wooded and 


ds one of the richest forest lands in Europe, 
with a high production of lumber. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. A long and 


_ harrow country, with a length of 594 miles 


from east to west and a width varying 


_ from 45 to 175 miles, Czechoslovakia lies 
_ athwart the great central European water- 
_ shed between the Baltic, Black and North 


Seas. Mountains form several of its bound- 
aries—the Carpathians by Poland on the 
northeast, the BGhmer Wald by Austria on 


_ the southwest, and the Erzgebirge and the 
~ Sudetens by Germany on the northwest 


and north, Many of the valleys are made 


fertile by the Danube, Elbe and Vlitava 


(Moldau) rivers and their tributaries. 


A, The Elbe and Danube are usually icebound 


for six to eight weeks each year. 


At Prague, in Bohemia, the average an- 
nual temperature is 48.2° (29.6° in Janu- 
ary; 66.2° in July) and the average annual 
rainfall is 19.6 inches. The corresponding 


figures for Presov, in eastern Slovakia, are 
46.8° and 25.6 inches. Heavy winter snow- 
fall is common in the highlands. 


Denmark (Kingdom) 


(Kongeriget Danmark) 

Area: 16,575 square miles. 

Population coe Jan. 1, 1951): 4,286,900 
(almost entirely Danish), 

Density per square mile: 258.6. 

Sovereign: King Frederick IX. 

Prime Minister: Erik Eriksen. 

Principal cities (est. 1951): Copenhagen, 
764,800 (capital); Aarhus, 116,100 (ship- 
ping); Odense, 100,900 (meat, dairy prod- 
ucts); Aalborg, 79,800 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Krone. 

Language: Danish, 

Religion: Evangelical Lutheran (state). 


HISTORY. Denmark—comprising a penin- 
sula and 500 islands in the Baltic Sea—is a 
vast produce farm, less than half the size 
of Indiana. Because of its rich production 
of meat, butter and eggs, it suffered almost 
no material damage from German occupa- 
tion in World War II. Needing the Danish 
food, the Nazis permitted the Danish 
farmers to continue producing, and when 
the war was over and much of Europe was 
a starving ruin, Denmark emerged as a 
land of comparative plenty. Its principal 
economic difficulty was a lack of foreign 
exchange. 

A tiny nation today, Dehmark once was 
powerful and feared. After conversion of 
the Danes to Christianity in the 9th and 
10th centuries, Canute the Great, King of 
Denmark, conquered England in 1015. In 
the 12th and 13th centuries, under Kings 
Valdemar I and II, Denmark reached the 
zenith of its power. By the terms of the 
Union of Kalmar in 1397, the nation was 
united with Norway and Sweden. Sweden 
left the Union in 1520, but Denmark and 
Norway remained united until 1814. In 
the Napoleonic Wars Denmark picked the 
wrong side; when Napoleon was defeated, 
Norway was given to Sweden and Helgo- 
land to Britain in 1814. Denmark lost 
again in 1864 when, after a war with 
Austria and Prussia, it lost Holstein, 
Schleswig and Lauenburg to Prussia. 

The country, which had become a liberal 
constitutional monarchy in 1849, stayed 
neutral in World War I, after which a 
plebiscite returned to it a part of North 
Schleswig. In 1917 Denmark sold the Virgin 
Islands to the United States for $25,000,000. 

The Social Democrats, moderately social-~ 
istic, dominated Danish politics in 1924— 
26 and 1929-40 during an era marked by 
active participation in the League of Na- 
tions and close harmony with Norway and 
Sweden. ; 

On May 31, 1939, eager for peace, Den- — 
mark signed a ten-year non-aggression pact — 


than a year later, on 
ermany nvaded neutral 


cc ying the ipgerce Tsiende and Iceland. 
land declared its complete independence 
rom Denmark in 1944, thus breaking a 
ion which had existed since 1280. 


To save the country from destruction, 
‘King Christian X accepted the German 
occupation without armed resistance, and 
he Danish policy became one of passive 
resistance against Hitler’s attempts ‘to form 
a@ “model protectorate.” During 194445, 
the Danish underground became increas- 
ingly active and effective. 


Following the German surrender in 1945, 
the Danes quickly took over their govern- 
ment again with Social Democrat Vilhelm 
Buhl as prime minister. Buhl resigned 
‘when his party lost ground in the national 
elections of Oct. 30, 1945, and the King 
designated Liberal leader Knud Kristensen 
to form a new all-Liberal cabinet in Nov., 
1945. Kristensen lost the confidence of the 


Folketing in Oct., 1947, as a result of his. 


advocacy of a plebiscite in South Schleswig 
(Germany) looking toward annexation of 
at least part of the region to Denmark. The 
Social Democrats increased their plurality 
in the resulting elections, and on Novem- 
ber 11, Hans Hedtoft was named prime 
Minister. His party won the largest block 
of seats in the September, 1950, elections 
but was forced to yield the next month to 
a Liberal-Conservative cabinet headed by 
Erik Eriksen, a Liberal. 


RULER. Frederick IX, of the house of 
‘Schleswig - Holstein - Sonderburg - Gliicks- 
burg, born March 11, 1899, became king 
April 20, 1947. In 1935 he married Prin- 
cess Ingrid of Sweden, by whom he has 
three daughters. Succession is limited to 
the male line, and the heir presumptive is 
his brother, Prince Knud, born July 27, 
1900. The King’s uncle is King Haakon VII 
Se Norway. 


GOVERNMENT*AND DEFENSE. Under the 
constitutional act of 1915, amended in 1920, 


Denmark is a constitutional hereditary 


monarchy. Legislative authority rests 
jointly with the king and the two~-house 
Rigsdag. The 149-member Folketing (lower 
house) is popularly elected every four 
years but can be dissolved by the king at 
ill. Members of the Landsting (upper 
use) are elected for eight years—56 by 
ular vote and 19 by the outgoing 
Landsting. The cabinet, presided over by 
the king, who designates the prime min- 
r, is the highest executive power, han- 
g new bills and important measures. 
e lineup in the Folketing (after elec- 
of Sept., 1950) was Social Democrat 
Agrarian Liberal 32, Conservative 27, 
Liberal 12, Single Taxer 12, Com- 


_. Military service is dorkpulsory. The army, 
numbering about 12,000, 


is being re- 
equipped with British assistance. About 
1,000 men are stationed in the British zone 
of Germany. The navy has 10 large torpedo ; 
boats, 3 submarines, 3 frigates, 1 corvette 
and several smaller craft. Personnel num- 
bers 4,000. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, 
Under the Danish system, schooling is — 
compulsory from 7 to 14 and, for the most © 
part, free. The famous popular high schools 
(folkehéjskoier) for adults number 55, 
private but assisted by the state. T) 
Royal University of Copenhagen, founded 
in. 1479, has about 6,500 students and that 


s 


secondary schools, about 87,000. 
Social legislation is well advanced and 
provides for medical aid, poor relief, ¢: 
welfare and workmen’s compensation. 
National Insurance Act requires everyone 
from 21 to 60 to belong to an approved | 
sickness benefit society, to which the state 
also contributes. The co-operative. move= — 
ment is also well organized. poe e 


Approximately ninety per cent of the 
land is productive and about three=~ 
ters is actually farmed. Agrarian r 
laws have RET ates to pe about. a 


wheat. Root crops aegaeee potat oes 
sugar beets also are important. The © 
cipal source of exports and of the nati 
wealth is dairy farming and the pr 
tion of bacon and pork (1950: 856,000 
ric tons), butter (179,000 tons), beef 
veal (168,000 tons), eggs (138,000 t 
cheese (61,000 tons) and milk (1,40 00,- 
000 gallons). Livestock in 1950 incl ded 
3,053,000 cattle, 3,235,000 hogs: and (1949) * 
27,635,000 poultry. Total value of farm 
and dairy production in 1950 was ab 
5,346,000,000 kr. Farming keeps pace wi 
scientific advances. 


Denmark produces primarily for 


ucts, such as Diesel motors, are o 
exports. In 1947 there were 1,224 large 
establishments with 212,040 worke: 


— 
C) 
ne 


textiles, machinery, beverages and . 
Trade statistics, in millions of 


1948 1949 
Exports 2,731 3,560 
Imports 3,419 4,212 


Leading suppliers in 1950 were 
Britain (832%), Germany ae al 
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(19%) and Sweden’(6%). Leading exports 
were dairy products, largely butter and 
eggs (33%), meat and products (22%), 
machinery (7%) and live meat animals 
(6%). Leading imports were coal, coke, 
petroleum and products, iron, steel and 
fodder. 


The Danish merchant marine, one of the 
largest in the world on a per-capita basis, 
had 718 larger ships of 1,269,011 gross tons 
on June 30, 1950. Regular communications 
with foreign countries are mainly west- 
ward by sea. There are Swedish ferry serv- 
ices from Copenhagen to Malmé and from 
Helsingér (Elsinore) to Halsingborg. 


The main land route to the rest of the 
continent is the railway via Padborg and 
Schleswig to Hamburg. Railway mileage 
totals about 3,050, nearly half nationalized. 
Train-ferry services for inter-island com- 
munication are highly organized. Motor 
transport also is well advanced, with about 
35,000 miles of roads. 


Recent public-finance data are as follows 
(in millions of kroner) : 


1949-50 1950-51* 1951-52t 
Revenue 2,189 2.040 2,381 
Expenditure 2,171 2,034 2,377 


* Preliminary. + Budget estimate. 


The national debt totaled 11,704,000,000 
kr. on March 31, 1950. 


Mineral resources are negligible, although 
Some coal, granite and kaolin are found 
on the island of Bornholm. Large quanti- 
ties of coal and coke must be imported. 
Peat bogs supply an important source of 


~ fuel. Forest resources are unimportant. 


The fishing industry, centered at Copen- 
hagen but carried on also in the shallow 
fiords and in the deeper waters of the 
Baltic, North Sea and Skagerrak, is a basic 
part of the Danish economy. The 1950 
catch of about 213,000 metric tons was 
Valued at 156,000,000 kr. Normally about 
two-thirds of the catch is exported, usually 
fresh, ice-packed, or live. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Denmark, 
only three miles from Sweden at the clos- 
est point, consists of the Jutland peninsula 
and the islands in the Baltic. The largest 
islands are Zealand, the site of Copen- 
hagen; Fiinen; and far to the east, Born- 
holm. The narrow waters to the north are 
called Skagerrak; and to the east, Kattegat. 
The terrain of the whole kingdom is low 
but not flat. Its highest point is about 500 
feet, and there are many lakes, ponds and 
short rivers. Sand dunes line the western 
Jutland coast almost without a break. 
Denmark's climate is like that of eastern 
England, but with colder winters and 
warmer summers. The average annual tem- 
Perature is 45.2° (61° in July; 32° in 


_ January). Average rainfall is 24 inches; 


thunderstorms are frequent in summer. 


Outlying Territories 


FAEROE ISLANDS—Status: 
mous part of Denmark. 

Area: 540 square miles. 

Population (census 1945): 29,198. 

Capital: Thorshavn (population 3,611). 

Government: Danish-appointed governor 
and locally-elected assembly. 

Principal products: cod, whale oil, cod 
liver oil, wool, fertilizers, skins and leather. 


This group of 21 islands, lying in the 
North Atlantic about 200 miles northwest 
of the Shetland Islands, joined Denmark 
in 1386 and has since been part of the 
Danish kingdom. The islands were occu- 
pied by British troops during World War 
II, after the German occupation of Den- 
mark. The principal pursuits are fishing 
and sheep grazing. The predominant 
Sjalvstyrisflokkur, or Home Rule party, 
heads a movement seeking autonomy. 
Those favoring independence won, a slight 
majority in a plebiscite held Sept. 14, 1946, 
but subsequent elections gave pro-Danes 
a majority. However, a bill enacted Mar. 
30, 1948, established home rule. 


Autono- 


GREENLAND—Status: Colony. : 

Area:. 839,782 square miles (almost 85 
per cent glacier). 

Population (1946): natives, 21,379; Eu- 
ropeans, 450. 

Government: Two inspectorates (God- 
thaab and Godhavn) supervised by the 
director for Greenland in Copenhagen. 

Principal products: cryolite (1947: ex-— 
ports to U. S., 19,500 tons; to Denmark, 
20,900 tons), fish, hides and skins, whale 
and fish oil, marble. 


Greenland, the world’s largest island, 
was colonized in 985-86 by Eric the Red. 
Danish sovereignty, which covered only the 
west coast, was extended over the whole 
island in 1917. In 1941 the United States 
signed an agreement with the Danish min- 
ister in Washington, placing it under U.S. 
protection during World War II but main- — 
taining Danish ‘sovereignty. U. S. weather 
stations and airports were guilt on the is- 
land, and American personnel continued to 
operate airports after the war. 

Greenland is the world’s only source of 
natural cryolite, important in the manu- 
facture of aluminum, Trade (except cryo- 
lite) is a Crown monopoly. 


Dominican Republic 


(Reptblica Dominicana) 


Area: 19,327 square miles. 

Population (census 1950*): 2,121,083 
(mestizo and mulatto, 70%; white, 15%; — 
Negro, 15%). 

Density per square mile: 109.7. 

President: Rafael Leénidas Trujillo y 
Molina, 

Principal cities (census 1950*): Ciudad 


go 
hanes ; San 
port) ; 


- Caballeros, 56,192 
; ag aor 19, 994 © 
C7) 


Language: 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 
_* Preliminary. ‘ 


1ISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. The Do- 
minican Republic (formerly San Domingo) 
occupies the eastern two-thirds of the is- 
land which Columbus named La Espafiola 
(now Hispaniola) when he discovered it 
on his first voyage in 1492. The other third 
S occupied by the republic of Haiti. The 
apital, Ciudad Trujillo, founded in 1496 
is the oldest white settlement in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The Dominican Republic was variously 

under Spanish, French and Haitian domi- 
Nation until it established its independ- 
ence in 1865 and then plunged into an un- 
stable political history. U. S. Marines occu- 
‘pied it from i916 to 1924, when a new 
constitution was adopted. In i930, Rafael 
Lednidas Trujillo y Molina, an army gen- 
eral, was elected president. In office most 
of the time since then, Trujillo has 
brought about improved irrigation, roads, 
‘Sanitation and schools, and in May, 1947, 
he was elected for another term. 
_ The president is elected every five years 
Yy popular vote in which women take 
‘part, and he is eligible to be re-elected 
indefinitely. The 19-member Senate and 
he 40-member Chamber of Deputies are 
also elected for five years. Each of the 
eighteen provinces has an appointed gov- 
ernor. There is a 12,000-man army, a small 
air force and several coast patrol craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and compulsory from 7 
to 14. In 1948, there were 2,576 schools 
With 242,545 students. The government be- 
gan construction of a university city in 
-1946.~ 

Primarily agricultural, the country pro- 
duces sugar (1949-50; 523,951 short tons), 
coffee (361,383 bags of 132 lb. each), to- 
‘pacco (21,957 metric tons), cacao, bananas, 
rice, corn, cassava, beans and sweet pota- 
toes. 

‘The raising of hogs and cattle has been 
expanded recently and the government is 
attempting to diversify crops to lessen the 
republic’s dependence on sugar exports. 
Sugar refining, largely U. S. controlled, is 
the only important manufacture. 


Foreign trade (in millions of pesos) : 


1948 1949 1950 
82.3 73.7 83.5 
65.9 46.0 42.0 


6), cacao (17%), coffee (15%) and 
(6%). Chief customers were the 
4%) and Britain (42%). The main 
mostly from the U. S., are cotton 


goods, iron and steel products, chemicals. 
and machinery. 

Transit facilities include about 170 euites 
of public railway, more than 600 miles of 
sugar plantation railway, and more than 
3,000 miles of highway. : Fea 

The 1951 budget totaled $74, 606, 200. The : 
Republic’s foreign debt was retired in July, 
1947; the internal debt was $21,261 000 28 
June 30, 1951. 


Mineral resources are limited and pro- 
duction is negligible. Some gold and gyp- 
sum are produced for export. The more 
readily accessible timberland has been 
thoroughly exploited, producing tahoe 
lignum vitae and pine. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Crossed 
from northwest to southeast by a moun- | 
tain range with maximum elevations e3 
ceeding 10,000 feet, the country has fertil 
well-watered land on the northeast side, 
where nearly two-thirds of the bop 


poor soil except around Ciudad Trujill 
The country has many good harbors. 

There is little range in tee 
with mean January average of 174°, a 
August average of 81°. The slovetedit 


Ecuador (Republic) 
(Reptblica del Ecuador) 
Area: 104,510 square miles. 


Population (census 1950*): ws 
(60% pure Indian, 25% mera i 
white). — bees 


Density per square mile: 29. 4, 
President: Galo Plaza Lasso. ; 
Principal cities (est. 1947): / Gaaya: 
212,025 (chief port); Quito (census 
200, 185 (capital) ; Cuenca, 57,873 (t 
center) ; Riobamba, 39,634 (sugar, | 
Monetary unit: Sucre. 2 
Languages: Spanish, Quéchua, — 
Religion: Roman Catholic. S 
EEE BEE Ye 


ous and ‘a little larger ‘than Cc 
Ecuador has a long history replete _ 
the forceful rule of dictators. The 
under Francisco Pizarro conque! 
land in 1532 by defeating the In 
hualpa. The first revolt against S 
curred in 1809, but the victory 


Colombia, but withdrew amicably 
came independent in 1830. The c 
subsequent history has been larg 
of dictatorships, notably under Ju 
Flores, Gabriel Garcia* Moreno a 
Alfaro, Since 1900, administratio: 
fallen, usually by force, on the avi 
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“every two years. ‘Shortly before the 1944 
elections, President Carlos Arroyo del Rio 
_ was forcibly replaced by José Velasco 
Ibarra, recalled from exile in Argentina. 
_ Velasco Ibarra, confirmed in office by the 
_ voters later in the same year, followed 
_ the old pattern by assuming the role of 
dictator in 1946 and suppressing opposi- 
tion. 
'. Ibarra was deposed in Aug., 1947, and 
after three weeks of confusion Carlos Julio 
Arosemena took over as provisional presi- 
dent until Sept. 1, 1948, when Galo Plaza 
‘Lasso, victor in the June 6 elections, took 
Office. 
_ For more than a hundred years, Ecuador 
disputed its boundary with Peru, fre- 
ently resorting to arms. After hostilities 
rted again in 1941, both nations sub- 
‘mitted to mediation, and in 1944 Ecuador 
t most of the disputed area. The dis- 
‘pute broke out anew in 1951. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1946 (16th) constitution, Ecuador elects a 
sident for four years by direct vote, and 
ineligible for further service until at 
at st one term intervenes. The congress is 
‘b ameral, with a Senate and Chamber of 
D puties. There are 17 provinces and one 
itory, the Galapagos Islands (3,029 sq. 
, 650 miles off the coast. 

_ Military service is compulsory at eight- 
The army numbers 10,000 and 40,000 
es. A 1,030-ton training ship- and 
al smaller craft make up the navy. 
e is an aviation school at Guayaquil 
also a naval school at Salinas. To 
engthen defenses of the Panama Canal, 
le U. S. built a base on Galapagos during 
eS War II; it reverted to Ecuador in 


| AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
tion is free, compulsory and under 
control, but illiteracy is very high— 
a 1 estimated 60 per cent in 1948. School 
nrollment in 1948-49 was put at 264,271 
| 3, public and private primary schools 
18,015 in 127 secondary schools. 
are universities at Quito (2), Guaya- 
and Cuenca, and a law school at Loja. 
gh agriculture is the basis of Ecua- 
’s economy, less than 12,000,000 acres 
voted to it. Cacao, the chief crop 
27,100 metric tons) is grown in the 
_Yegions and lower river valleys, 
ith rice, sugar cane, coffee, ba- 
obacco and cotton. The plateaus 
mountain valleys are used for grazing 
ying, and raising cereals and pota- 
ador’s main manufactured product 
nama hat, made of Toquilla straw. 
gn trade (in millions of sucres) : 


f 1948 1949 1950* 
625 439 855} 
671 623 560 


a. Provisional. + Port of Guayaquil only, 
‘hn 1950 the U. S. took 55 per cent of the 


e) dy 


exports and supplied 67 per cent a 
imports. Chief exports were coffee (29%: } 
cacao (29%) and bananas (15%). 

Railway mileage in operation in 1949 wa, Ss” 
698, all nationalized. The principal road 
connects the chief port, Guayaquil, with 
Quito. Highway mileage in 1947 was 2,712. 

The 1951 budget was estimated at 500,- 
600,000 sucres. The foreign debt on Noy. 
30, 1950, was $41,341,000; the internal debt, 
121,528,000 sucres. 

Ecuador mined 87,150 troy oz. of gold 
and 273,200 oz. of silver in. 1950. Copper 
and lead also are mined. In 1950, 2,632,190 
barrels of petroleum were produced. 
The country is the world’s chief source 
of light, strong balsa wood, and exported 
2,120 metric tons in 1949; but exports have 
declined steadily since 1943. Exports of 
rubber—1,968 metric tons in 1945—had 
dropped to 75 tons by 1947. Dye wood, 
cinchona bark, kapok and vegetable ivory — 
are other products of the vast forest. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Two high 
and parallel ranges of the Andes, travers- — 
ing Ecuador from north to south, are 
topped by tall volcanic peaks including 
Chimborazo (20,577 feet) and Cotopaxi © 
(19,344). The region between the moun-- 
tains and the coast is rich but extremely 
hot and swampy; beyond the mountains 
to the east is the rainy, forested and tropie 
cal Amazon plain, largely uninhabited. 
Though Ecuador, as. its name implies, 
lies on the equator, its climate ranges from 
tropical and temperate to the Arctic con- 
ditions of its snow-capped peaks. Tem- 
peratures on the coast average 83°; on the 
Andean plateau, about 46° to 70°. The 
rainy season extends from December 
through April or May. 
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Egypt (Kingdom) 


. (Misr) 
approximately 383,000 square 


Po ulation (est. 1949): 20. 045,000 
(1944: Egyptian, ee aes Arabian, 1.7%; 
Greek, 6%; others, 2.3%). y 

Density per square mile: 52.3. 

Sovereign: King Farouk I. 

Premier: Mustapha Nahas Pasha. 

Principal cities (census 1947): Cairo, 
2,100,506 (capital); Alexandria, 925,081 
(chief port); Port Said, 178,482 (Suez Ca- 
nal terminus); Tanta, 139,965 (railroad 
center, Nile delta); Mansfira, 102,709 (cot- : 
ton). 

Monetary unit: Egyptian pound (£E). 

_ Language: Arabic. ; 

Religions: Mohammedan, 91%; Chr 
tian (mostly Copt and Greek pace 
%%; others, 2%. , 


HISTORY. Egypt, half again the size ‘es 
Texas, and the largest and most influent 

of the Arab states, has been Eb 
big-power controversy a8 io 


Area: 
miles. 


ower Feypt, nueaae Seay civilized, were 
united. Egypt’s “Golden Age” coincided 
th the 18th and 19th dynasties (16th to 
138th centuries B.c.), during which the em- 
pire was established. Persia conquered 
Sgypt in 525 B.c.; Alexander the Great sub- 
-~dued it in 332 B.c., and then the dynasty of 
the Ptolemies ruled the land until 30 B.c., 
when Cleopatra, last of the line, com- 
“mitted suicide and Egypt became a Roman 
province. From 641 to 1517 the Arab ca- 
‘liphs ruled Egypt, and then the Turks took 
it and made it part of their Ottoman Em- 
ie pire. Napoleon’s armies occupied the coun- 
_try from 1798 to 1801. In 1805, Mohammed 
: Ali, leader of a band of Albanian soldiers, 
became Pasha of Egypt, founding the pres- 
ent line of rulers. After completion of the 
Suez Canal in 1869, the French and Brit- 
ish took increasing interest in Egypt. 


_ British troops occupied Egypt in 1882, 
and British resident agents became its 
if actual administrators, though it remained 
under nominal Turkish sovereignty. On 
Dec. 18, 1914, this fiction was ended and 
i became a British protectorate. 


- Pressure by Egyptian nationalists forced 
_ Britain to declare Egypt an independent, 
sovereign state on Feb. 28,1922, although 
‘the British reserved rights for the pro- 
tection of the Suez Canal and the defense 
+: of Egypt. On Aug. 26, 1936, by an Anglo- 
‘Egyptian treaty of alliance, all British 
troops and officials were to be withdrawn, 
except from the Suez Canal zone. When 
World War II started, Egypt remained 
- neutral. But it early became a strategic 
pase for Allied forces, both because of its 

_ key location for countering German of- 

' fenses in North Africa and because of the 
_ vital importance of the Suez Canal. Brit- 
Ps ish imperial troops finally ended the Nazi 


threat to Suez in 1942 in the decisive bat- | 


tle of El Alamein, west of Alexandria. 


a British troops were evacuated from Cairo 
and Alexandria in 1946, but Anglo-Egyp- 

tian negotiations for revision of the 1936 
is treaty broke down after British refusal to 
- recognize Egyptian sovereignty over the 
_ Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Egypt brought the 
i problem before the U. N. Security Council 
on Aug. 5, 1947, but the Council advised 
, 5 resumption of direct negotiations. 


In March, 1942, the Wafd ee. 


Ahmed Maher Pasha, leader of the Saadist 
Jarty (an offshoot of the Wafdists), formed 
coalition cabinet of all parties except 
é Wafd. He was assassinated on Feb. 24, 
me panic reading a declaration of war 
Mahmoud Fahmy el- 
y Pasha, the Saadist foreign min- 
eded him. He gave way to Ismail 


Sidky Pasha on Feb. 15, 1946, put return 
to power on Dec. 10, 1946 with a Saadist 
Liberal cabinet. He was assassinated De 
28, 1948, and was succeeded by Ibrahim 
Abdul Hadi Pasha who resigned on Jul} 
25, 1949 and, in turn, was succeeded — 
Hussein Sirry Pasha. The general elections 
of Jan. 3, 1950, resulted in an overwhelm: 
ing victory for the Wafd party, and Musta 
pha Nahas Pasha assumed office as premie: 
on Jan. 12. ae 

Egyptian forces made a rapid adva' ice 
into southern Palestine in May, 1948, b 
they bore the brunt of Israeli count 
attacks later in the year and were forced © 
back in several areas prior to the Israel 
Egyptian armistice of Feb. 24, 1949. 


RULER. King Farouk I, who was born 
Feb. 11, 1920, succeeded his father, Fuad I 
on April 28, 1936. He was married on Jé 

20, 1938, to Farida Zulfikar, by whom he © 
had three daughters and whom he divore 3 
in November, 1948. On May 6, 1951, he 
married to Narriman Sadek, daughter of | 
deceased government Official. 


Since succession is limited to the ma 
line, the heir presumptive is Prince M : 
hammed Ali, born in 1875, a first cous aL 
to the king. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Egypt i 
a constitutional hereditary monarchy. The 
bicameral Parliament has a Senate of 177 — 
members, two-fifths of whom are ap- 
pointed by the king and the rest popula ry 
elected for 10 years (half renewable 

five years); and a Chamber of Deputie of 


sal male sufirage for five years unl 
sooner dissolved by the king. The king at 
through a cabinet appointed by ae i 
responsible to Parliament. _ ; 
Elections for the Chamber of Depu 
held Jan. 3, 1950, gave the Wafdis' 
Saadists 28, Liberals 26, 
Socialists 1 and independous 30s 


the peacetime Oe oe of British = 


emergency. Military service for ae 


compulsory. The Egyptian army, nee oe 
War 
= 


units under tableary control. The air forc 
has about 150 combat planes, em the na 
has several small vessels. é 


the Moslem world. The University of | 
Iin Cairo (founded 1908) and the U: 


1948) had 22,000 students in 1948-49, and 
_ three other universities had 12, 540 stu- 
‘ dents. 

The majority of the people are Sunni 
Moslems. The Christians are mainly Copts 
with an admixture of Armenian, Syrian 

and Maronite sects. The population divides 
generally into fellahin (peasantry) and 
townspeople of the same blood, the Bed- 
ouin or nomad Arabs of the desert, and 
the Berbers, who occupy the Nile valley 
_ between Aswan and Dongola. The foreign- 
ers are chiefly Greeks (whose main center 
is Alexandria), French, British and Ital- 
cians. 

_ Egypt has one of the highest birth rates 
‘nn the world (often more than 40 per 1,000 
a population) and one of the highest death 
_ rates. The density of the population in the 
_ Small inhabited area in the Nile valley and 
delta (about 13,600 sq. mi.) is far greater 
than that of Belgium or Bengal. 

_ Agriculture is the chief industry, en- 
raging ‘More than half the population. 
mly about 3.5 per cent (8,620,850 acres) 
A he total area is arable, and only about 
6,040,000 acres are actually under cultiva- 
tion, almost entirely in the Nile valley and 
delta. More than half the cultivated area 
comprises farms of less than 20 acres. Irri- 
gation is indispensable to agriculture; the 
A nm reservoir above the first cataract of 
_ th Nile holds up to 5,500,000,000 cubic 

Ss of water and that of Gebel Aulia, 
he Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 2,000,000,000 
meters. In the delta and in middle 
, where perennial or canal irrigation 
ssible, two or three crops a year can 
own. The chief cash crop is cotton, of 
ch Egypt is a leading producer. 


, 1,265,000 tons; rice (paddy), 1,166,- 
ons; (1950-51) cotton, 369,000 tons; 
949) sugar, 191,000 tons. 

ther crops include wheat, garden crops, 
es nd grapes. The pastoral industry is 
ben unimportant except to the Bed- 


1,317,639 cattle, 1 238, 756 buffalo 
to turn water wheels for irrigation) , 
261 sheep, 1,473,840 goats, 196,084 

is and 1,124,961 donkeys. 

‘y includes sugar refining, cotton 

Eement manufacture, milling and 


Miccac Statistics (in millions of 
pounds) : 


(1948 — 1949 1950 
143.1 137.9 175.4 
ts 160.3 166.5 196.5 


150, Egypt’s chief customers were 
in (21%), India (12%), Italy (9%) 
‘ance (8%). Leading suppliers were 


‘a has of Farouk I in Alexandria (founded. 


“machinery, vehicles, textiles, metals and 


Britain: (21%), ‘France (9%) and : 
(8%). Raw cotton (87%) and rice (4% 4 
were the chief exports. Imports included 


manufactures, wheat and fertilizers, —_ 

Navigable throughout its course in 
Egypt, the Nile is used largely as a means 
of cheap transport for heavy goods. The 
principal port is Alexandria. Railway mile- 
age in 1949 totaled 5,235. Branch lines link 
Cairo and Alexandria with Suez and nearly ~ 
every town in the delta. Highway mileage — 
was 8,870 in 1948. Cairo is a major airport. 
The merchant marine had 55 ships (100° 
tons and over), aggregating 102,126 gross : 
tons, on June 80, 1950. 

Preliminary budget estimates for the 
fiscal year 1951-52 placed expenditure at 
£E231,000,000 and revenue at £EH212,000,000. 
The public debt was £E£148,000,000 on Dec. 
31, 1949. 

The most important minerals are manga- — 
nese ore (1949: 138,000 metric tons), phos- 
phate (1949: 350,000 tons) and petro- 
leum (1949: 15,965,000 barrels). Gold, iron — 
ochres, nickel, sodium carbonate, sulfate — 
tale and tungsten also are mined. 

Egypt has no forests. Total value of fish- q 
ery products is about £E£2,000,000 annually, — 
representing a catch of 50,000 metric tons. 
The chief fishing ground is Lake Menzala 
in the delta, but fish are also caught along ~ 
the coast of the delta and in the Nile. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Egypt, ata 
the northeast corner of Africa, is a very 
rough square, with the historic Nile flow- 
ing northward through its eastern third. 
On either side of the Nile valley are desert 4 
plateaus, spotted with oases. In the north, » 
toward the Mediterranean, plateaus are | 
low, while south of Cairo they rise to a 
maximum of 1,015 feet above sea level. At 
the head of the Red Sea, at the northeast — 
corner of Egypt, is the triangular Sinaly 
peninsula, between the Suez Canal ands 
Palestine. 

The Nile delta starts 100 miles south of 
the Mediterranean and fans out to a sea 
front of 155 miles between Alexandria and 
Port Said. From Cairo north, the Nile 
branches into many streams, the principal 
of which are the Damietta and the Ro- 
setta, joined by a network of canals. 


Except for a narrow belt on the Medi- — 
terranean, Egypt lies in an almost rainless 
area, in which high daytime temperatures 
fall quickly at night. The mean tempera- — 
ture at Cairo varies between 53° in Jan= — 
uary and 84° in July; at Alexandria, ‘be- | 
tween 57° in January and 81° in July. 
South of Cairo, pure desert conditions pre- 
vail; at Aswan the mean maxi) tem- 
perature is 118°. 
SUEZ CANAL. The Suez Canal, in Egyptian 
territory between the Arabian Deser \ 
the Sinai peninsula, is an artificia 
way about 100 miles long betwe 


iié uf 


7e: French Speak Ferdinand fe Les- 
was begun April 25, 1859, and the 
anal was opened Nov. 17, 1869. The cost 
was 432,807,882 francs. The concession is 
leld by a French company, Compagnie 
iverselle du Canal Maritime de Suez, in 
ich the British government holds 295,- 
out of a total of 652,932 shares. The 
~ concession expires Nov. 17, 1968, when it 
‘will revert to the Egyptian government. 
gi 


An agreement signed March 7, 1949, pro- 
vided for greater Egyptian participation in 


“management and profits. On the board . 


of management in 1951 were 1 Dutch, 
1 American, 4 Egyptian, 16 French and 
¢ 10 British directors. 


SUEZ CANAL STATISTICS 


o 


ei 


Year Ships Net Tonnage Receipts 

d 1946 5,057 32,781,631 £12,246;300 
~ 1947 5,972 36,576,581 £13,147,200 
i 1948 8,686 55,081,056 £H18,382,900 
‘ 1949 10,420 68,861,548 £E£22,869,700 
ee 11,751 81,795,523 £E26,700,500 


4 In 1950, 32.5 per cent of the tonnage was 

_ British, 14.1 per cent Norwegian, 10. Taper 

3 cent U. S., 9.6 per cent Panamanian, and 
7: 7 per cent French. 


a ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN — Status: 
epic: Egyptian condominium. 
Area: 967,500 square miles. 
- Population (1949): 8,038,000. 
_ Capital: Khartoum (pop. 1948: 71 ,400). 
Governor General: Sir Robert Howe. 
3 Foreign trade (1949): exports, ££27,400,- 
000; imports, £E23,900,000. Chief export: 
. raw cotton (69%). 
Agricultural products: cotton seed, 
_ ginned cotton (1949: 55,000 metric tons); 
millet, sesame, wheat, peanuts. 
: “Minerals: gold, salt. 
_ Forest product: gum arabie (exports 
1947: 25,968 metric tons). 
a About one-fourth the size of Europe, 
- Anglo-Egyptian Sudan extends from north 
to south about 1,200 miles and west to 
east about 1,000 miles. Before the revolt 
against Egyptian rule by the Arabized 
tribes under Mohammed Ahmed (the 
Mahdi) in 1882-84, the region was known 
as Egyptian Sudan. Since its reconquest 
by the Anglo-Egyptian expeditions of 
1896-98, it has been known by its present 
“mame, A governor general, appointed by 
the king of Egypt on British recommenda- 
_ tion, is assisted by an executive council of 
12 to 18 members. 
During the 1946 treaty negotiations, 
‘Egypt demanded union of the area with 
the Egyptian crown, but important Suda- 
nese groups favored complete independ- 
ence. The aim of the British adminis- 
ation in Sudan was described as the 
lishment of self-government as 4. 
tep toward eventual independence. 
1e 2 lat 1948, the governor general 


ert 
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published an ondinahos which ‘provided’ for 
an assembly of 75 members, 65 elected, 
with limited legislative powers in domes-_ 
tic affairs. Assembly elections held Nov. 16, 
1948, were won by the native group. be 
ing independence. 

The northern region is a continuation 
of the Libyan Desert. The southern region 
is fertile, abundantly watered and, in 
places, heavily forested. It is traversed 
from north to south by the Nile, all of 
whose great tributaries are partly or, en- 
tirely within its borders. The highest 3% 
vation is a mountain range parallel to 
Red Sea, with heights of 4,000 to over 
7,000 feet. Sudan is the chief source of 
gum arabic; the southern forests also 
rich in fibers and tannins. 

There are two trunk railways, one c 
necting Sudan with Egypt and the oth 
affording access to the chief port, Port 
Sudan, on the Red Sea. 

The whole country lies within the tro 
ics and has an exceedingly hot climat 
greatest in the central area and least k 
the desert zone, where the temperature 
range is large. At Khartoum the me 
annual temperature is 80°, with Janu 
the coldest and June the hottest | month 


Estonia 


Area: 18,357 square miles, 
Population (est. 1940): 1, 126, 415 (Es- 
tonians, 88%; Russians, 9%; ; 
[Balts], 1%; others, 2%). : ¢ é 
Density per square mile: 61.4. Soe 
Principal cities (est. 1938): Tallinn, 46, - 
400 (capital); Tartu, 60,100 (univ 
town); Narva, 24,200 (seaport). 
Language: Estonian (F nno-Ugr 
Religions: Lutheran, 78% ; Gree 
dox, 19%; others, 3%. 


Baltic state enjoyed two. short dec 
independence before it was absorbe 
by its powerful neighbor, Russia 
thirteenth century, the Estonians | een 
conquered by the Teutonic” Knights ° £ 
Germany, who reduced them to fdom. 
In 1521, the Swedes took over, the 


class was curbed somewhat. But a er 172 0 
when Russia succeeded Sweden as nh 


a double bondage—the Balts anc 
ist officials. The oppression la wu 
the closing months of World War hi 
Estonia finally achieved independence. ; 
Shortly after the start of World ar: 
the nation was occupied by Russi 
and was incorporated as the 16th re 


retaken by the Russians. Most of the 
tions of the world, including the U. S. 
Great Britain, have not recognized 
Soviet incorporation of Estonia. 


Beat 


Ethiopia (Kingdom) 
ih (Abyssinia) Nn 


Area: 350,000 square miles, 
Population (est. 1948): 8,000,000 (Abys-~ 
son [Amhara], 20%; Galla, 50%; others, 
Oj. 
Density per square mile: 22.9. 
_ Ruler: Emperor Haile Selassie I. 
_ Prime Minister: Bitwoded Makonnen 
ndalkatchau. 
Principal cities (est. 1948): Addis Ababa, 
250,000 (capital); Harar, 45,000 (coffee); 
Dessie, 35,000 (grain center); Dire Dawa, 
0,000 (railway workshops). 
_ Monetary unit: Ethiopian paper dollar. 
_ Languages: Amharic, Arabic. 
__ Religions: Copt (Christian), Mohamme- 
an. 


no 


HISTORY. Ethiopia, a land-locked African 
<ingdom more than twice the size of Cali- 
rnia, was one of the first victims of the 
Axis aggression that culminated in World 
bi War Il. Italy, after creating fake border in- 
dents, invaded the country on Oct: 3, 
5, and Addis Ababa fell on May 5, 1986. 
ile Selassie, the emperor, fled the coun- 
_ and the Italians welded Ethiopia, 
ian Somaliland and Eritrea into the 
my of Italian East Africa. 


rld War II brought early liberation; 
pia, in fact, was the first of the Axis- 
ied nations to be retaken by the 
es. British and Ethiopian troops recon- 
uered the country in 1941, with the final 
mM surrender occuring on Noy. 27. 
a transition period thereafter, the 
ation was under dual Anglo-Ethiopian 
control. Under an agreement signed on 
; 31, 1942, British troops quit the coun- 
except for stipulated border areas. The 
Were evacuated in Aug., 1948. 


he war, the country launched a 
ization program in agriculture, in- 
nd education. Irredentist claims to 
Bi talian colonies and former Ethi- 

, provinces, Eritrea and Somaliland, 
c to be voiced in 1946. In December, 
e U. N. General Assembly voted to 
Eritrea with Ethiopia under the 
ignty of the Ethiopian crown. 


‘Ethiopian royal family claims de- 
rom the Queen of Sheba and from 
» & son of King Solomon. Chris- 


conglomeration of autonomous 
under hereditary chiefs who 
ally at war with one another, 
els II, who ascended the throne in 
brought Ethiopia under single rule, 
forces finished off a five-year Ital- 
‘mpt at invasion with a great mas- 
Aduwa on March 1, 1896. Revenge 


* 


~on Nov. 2, 1930. His eldest son, the crown 


(9%). Cotton goods and yarn accounted — 


_-___ Information Please Alman 


for this massacre was one of M 


GOVERNMENT. Ethiopia’s ruler, c:) 
Selassie I, was born on July 17, 1891, — 
crowned king on Oct. 7, 1928, and emperor 


prince and heir apparent, is Asfa Wassan, — 
born on July 27, 1916. The emperor directly 
controls the government, though there © 
now is a Council of Ministers, a Senate — 
and a Chamber of Deputies. All members 
are appointed by the monarch, however, — 
In wartime, military service is compul-— 
sory. The small Ethiopian standing army 
is equipped and trained by a British mili- ~ 
tary mission. A small Ethiopian force was 
dispatched to Korea in 1951. 4 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
The education system is extremely back-— 
ward. Foreign missions or the government ~ 
maintain schools in the principal towns, 
and several secondary schools recently — 
have been set up. In 1948, there were 390 ~ 
primary schools with 35,000 pupils and 3 
secondary schools with 450. The Coptic — 
Church (Christian), with its numerous 
priests, exercises powerful influence and 
owns much Ethiopian land. It became in- 
dependent of the Coptic Archbishop of 
Alexandria in 1946. Moslems, numerous in 
frontier regions, have their religious center 
at Harar. The towns of Ethiopia are scat- 
tered and crudely built. 
Ethiopia is generally fertile, predomi- 
nantly agricultural and pastoral, with 
many regions yielding two crops a year. 
The chief crops are maize, wheat, barley, — 
rye, cotton, sugar cane, millet, hemp, vege- 
tables, coffee and teff (the common bread 
grain). The country’s inadequate transport — 
system, however, makes crop growing 
largely a local industry. a 
The country grazes several million cat- 
tle, and many goats and sheep. Horses and — 
mules are bred extensively as pack animals — 
and mounts. There is little manufacturing 
except for small native industry, although 
the Italians built some industrial plants 
during their five-year occupation. A 
Recent trade data (for years beginning 
Sept. 11, in millions of Ethiopian dollars) : 


1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 — 
Exports * 85.4 77.2 68.3 
Imports 105.0 91.0 


74.7 
* Excluding specie. mee: 


Chief exports in 1949-50 were coffee 
(47%), hides and skins (22%) and cereals 


for 38 per cent of the imports. 


The 486-mile track from Addis Abab 
Djibouti in French Somaliland is Et 
opia’s only rail outlet and its principal 
trade route. Motorable roads, non-existent 
until about 1925, now include about 1,000 
‘miles built by the government, ani 
miles built during the Italian oceu 


The long rainy season makes roi 


> 
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c has become 
ecially as a 
mn sation with foreign 
‘cial centers. The National Ethi- 
pian Line serves internal and neighboring 
eas. : 
Ethiopia is seeking the help of foreign 
shitects in the modernization of Addis 
aba, which; since the days of Menelek, 
as been a sprawling town of mud huts 
nd tin roofs. 
The 1947 budget was estimated to bal- 
ance at approximately Eth.$50,000,000. 
_ Gold, produced from placer mines worked 
by natives in the south and west, is Ethi- 
ypia’s main mineral. Platinum also is 
mined in fair commercial quantities. Other 
_ minerals are rock salt, cinnabar, copper, 
on, mercury, mica, potash and sulfur. 
Oil deposits are believed to exist, and all 
_ drilling rights have been sold to the Sin- 
clair Refining Company of the U.S. 
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Vegetation is dense in the valleys and 
lowlands, but the plateau is comparatively 
are, especially in the north. The forests 
ontain many valuable trees, including the 
Yatal yellow pine. 


_ TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Over its 
main plateau-land, Ethiopia has several 
high mountains; Dashan, the tallest peak, 
_ towers to 15,158 feet northeast of Lake 
r Tana. Most of the many rivers are rapid, 
not navigable, and flow into the Nile. The 
Blue Nile, or Abbai, rises in the northwest 
and flows in a great semicircle east, south 
_ and northwest before entering Sudan. Its 
chief reservoir, Lake Tana, lies in the 
e northwestern part of the plateau. 

_ Ethiopia, lying wholly within the tropics, 
ee a torrid climate because of its 
elevation, although the lowlands are hot. 
The mean annual range of temperature is 
between 60° and 80°, although Alpine con- 
- ditions prevail in the higher mountains. 
_ The dry season lasts generally from Octo- 
_ ber to June, the wet season from June to 
: September. 
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; Finland (Republic) 
— ‘(Suomen Tasavalta) 
Area: 130,160 square miles. 


Population (census 1950): 4,028,910* 

_ (Finnish, 91%; Swedish, 9%). 

4 Density per square mile: 30.9. 

President: Juho K. Paasikivi. 

_ Premier: Urho K. Kekkonen. — 

Principal cities (census 1950*): Helsinki, 

63,834 (capital); Tampere, 103,043 (tex- 

es, paper); Turku (Abo), 101,239 (sea- 

rt; shipbuilding); Lahti, 44,759 (glass, 

lumber); Pori, 43,137 (timber). 
Monetary unit: Markka (FM). 

; guages: Finnish, Swedish. 

ions (1937): Evangelical Lutheran, 


others, 1.28%. 
'Y figures. 


_ March 4, 1946, Paasikivi was electe 


Greek Orthodox, 1.7%; Roman Cath- . 


HISTORY. The Finns, a people of pos- 
sibly Mongolian origin, first settled their 
Montana-sized area about a.p. 100. King 
Eric IX of Sweden conquered them about 
1155 and introduced Christianity. Under 
Swedish rule, which lasted for 650 years, 
the Finns retained considerable autonomy 
and were given their own parliament in 
the i7th century. ase 
Political pressure growing out of the 
Napoleonic Wars forced Sweden in 1809 to 
cede Finland to Russia, which gave the 
Finns a constitution and set them up as a 
grand duchy. Out of the chaos and com-= 
plexities of World War I, the Russian revo- 
lution of 1917 and a Finnish civil war in ~ 
1918 between “Reds” and “Whites” led by — 
Baron Carl G. von Mannerheim, Finland 
emerged as a republic in 1919. A year lat: 
Russia ceded to Finland the Petsamo are 
with its ice-free Arctic port. 
For the next twenty years Finland ws 
generally orderly and prosperous exccpt for 
vigorous suppression of Communists and 
bloodless rightist uprising in 1932. The 
national presidents during this peri 
were K. J. Stahlberg, 1919-25; Lauri Re- 
lander, 1925-31; P. E. Svinhufvud, 1931-87; 
and K. Kallio, 1937-40. : 


In Nov., 1939, the Russians attacked 
Finland to enforce territorial deman 
The sturdy Finns stood off large-scale 
Army assaults for 105 days, but fina: 
and ceded to Russia 10 per cent | 
nation’s area, including the Karelia! 
mus, Under German pressure and SC 
what in a spirit of revenge, the 
joined the Nazis against Russia in 
and lost again. He 

Risto Ryti, a pro-German who suc 2 
Kallio as president in 1940, was fore 
resign on Aug. 1, 1944, and was replaced 
by Baron Carl G. von Mannerheim (w NO 
had led Finnish forces in both wars wi 
the U.S.S.R.) Finland severed relai 
with Germany on Sept. 2, signed 
mistice and concluded a provisio 
treaty with Britain and Russia, Si 
The U.S. had not declared war on 


Pro-Russian Juho K. Paasikivi 
premier on Nov. 11, 1944, and w. 
nerheim resigned because of iL 


Diet to fill the unexpired president 
The premiership went to Mauno- 
leader of the new Socialist Unity | 
advocating cooperation with Com1 


Since then the Finns, burdene 
heavy reparations load, have ma 
progress in rehabilitating their © 
areas and industrial plants. Politica 
have steered a cautious but realist 
acceptable to the Soviet Union, 
orbit the country now must turn 
liberty has been preserved to a § 
extent despite widely differing Fi: 
ranging from extreme left to tar. 
b SE 


ne 


_ The Communists and their allies lost 
ground in the July, 1948, parliamentary 
election and on July 29, Karl August 
Fagerholm formed a Social Democrat gov- 
ernment in which the leftist bloc was not 
epresented, Paasikivi was re-elected for a 
ull 6-year term in Feb., 1950, and on Mar. 
17, Fagerholm was succeeded as premier by 
Urho Kekkonen at the head of a centrist 
minority cabinet. The Communists re- 
trieved part of their losses in the July, 
1951, parliamentary elections. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the 1919 constitu- 
tion, the 200 Diet members are popularly 
elected by a proportional representation 
_ system for three-year terms. The presi- 
dent, normally chosen for six years by an 
electoral college of 300 members nomi- 
d by the people, acts through his 
inet headed by the prime minister. 
age is universal. Because of the many 
political parties, government usually is 
carried on by a coalition, with frequent 
cabinet changes. 


‘ty standing in the Diet after the July, 
elections was as follows (1948 stand- 
n parentheses): Social Democrats, 53 
Agrarian, 52 (56); Communists, 45 
_ Conservatives, 26 (28); others, 24 


ACE TREATY OF 1947. The final peace 


“treaty became effective Sept. 15, 1947; it 
ea: ed the de facto cession to the 
. of the Petsamo area, Viipuri and 


welian region and also of the Pork- 


er @ period of eight years from 
1944, and was to make two-thirds 


me property loss. 


eaty limited Finnish defense forces 
following strengths: army, 34,400 
el; navy, 4,500 personnel and a 
se of 10,000; and air force, 3,000 per- 
and 60 aircraft. The possession of 
, submarines, atomic weapons and 
rpedo boats is prohibited. 


AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
‘acy is very low (.9% beyond the age 
Education is compulsory from 7 
im 1947 there were 5,520 elementary 
ols with 453,000 students, and 279 sec= 
lary schools with 82,000 pupils. There 
; e regular universities, of which 
has the largest enrollment (10,400 


) per cent of the total popula- 
gaged in agriculture, 17 per cent 
g and industry, 3.8 per cent in 
, 4.3 per cent in commerce, 2 
t in professions and 11 per cent in 
eous occupations. Considerable 


. to their owners. *: 


187,369,000,000 FM on June 30, 1950, as 


tion, including workmen’s compensa 
The cooperative movement is exten 
By a 1927 law, expropriation of large 6 
tates was carried out, with compensatior 


Only about 3 per cent of the land is un- © 
der cultivation, and about 5 per cent in 
grassland. The chief crops (with estimated 
1950 production in metric tons) are oats, 
722,307; barley, 186,629; rye, 233,867; po- 
tatoes, 1,210,080. Grazing lands are €X= 
tensive. In 1950 there were 1,844,100 cat-— 
tle, 1,329,900 sheep, 469,870 hogs and 
(1947) 95,601 reindeer. i 


The leading Finnish manufactures are 
wood and paper (about one-third the total 
value), food, luxury items, machinery and — 
textiles. Following the cession of the Ka- — 
relian isthmus andthe city of Viipuri to 
the U.SS.R., Finland lost valuable manu- 
facturing areas. Helsinki is the principal — 
industrial center. ; 

Trade statistics, in billions of markkas: — 


1948 1949 1950 | 
Exports 68.05 77.83 89.27 - 
Reparations* 11.55 12.23 7.85 
Imports 66.44 66.28 


89.11 


* Included in export totals. 


Leading free exports in 1950 were wood 
and wood products (44%), wood pulp 
(23%) and paper and products (20%). 
Leading suppliers were Britain (16%) and — 
Poland ‘and the Netherlands (each 8%). 
Chief customers were Britain (22%), the 
U.S. (9%) and the Netherlands (8%).. 


According to Lloyd’s Register, the mer- 
chant marine on June 30, 1950, had 329 
ships (100 tons and over) aggregating 502,- 
911 gross tons, The numerous lakes, many 
joined by canals, are busy transport routes. 
About 40,000 vessels and 18,000 timber rafts 
use the canals annually. There were ap-— 
proximately 19,700 miles of highway in 1946 
and 17,500 miles of secondary roads. Rail- 
way mileage in 1949 totaled 3,538, almost 
entirely nationalized. a 


Recent public finance data are as follows 
(in billions of markkas) : 


1949 1950* 1951" — 
Revenue 109.9 104.5 129.9 
Expenditure 112.8 104.4 129.9 
* Budget estimate. 
The total public debt was estimated at 


compared with '4,074,200,000 FM in 
tember, 1939. 


Finland has no coal or oil, and many 
its ore deposits are remote from transpo! 
tation. Finland’s sulfide ore (production in 
1949: about. 618,000 metric tons) is 4 per 
cent copper, 26 per cent sulfur and 
per cent iron, with some zine, cok 

/ eth 


Sep- 


peat are the only natural fuels. 
_ More than a third of Finland is covered 
with high quality timber, the nation’s 
richest natural resource. Timber produc- 
tion in 1949 totaled about 840,000 stand- 
ds of 161 cu. ft. each, cellulose, 1,015,025 
_ metric tons and mechanical pulp 598,226 
tons. Production of paper was 521,000 tons 
and cardboard 105,000 tons. 


Finns have fished for centuries, not com- 
_ mercially, but for domestic consumption. 
e The 1949 catch was 65,700 metric tons. 


- TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Finland 
stretches 700 miles from the Gulf of Fin- 
land on the south to Soviet Petsamo, north 
of the Arctic Circle. Off the southwest 
coast are the Aland Islands (approximately 
300), controlling the entrance to, the Gulf 
» Of Bothnia. Finland has more than 60,000 
- lakes. Of the 1939 area, 11 per cent was 

lake and 48 per cent swampland. Of the 
_ few rivers, only the Oulu (Uleé) is navi- 


__ gable to any important extent. Most of 
‘the country is tableland 400 to 600 feet 
above sea level, with a rise to 4,115 feet 

q in the Halditjokko region of the northwest. 


Finland’s long severe winters are mod- 
erated somewhat along the coast by pre- 
q vailing southwest winds, but the summer 

lasts only about two and a half months. 

_ Southerly Finnish ports are icebound part 

of the year. Rainfall is light, with the 
driest months from May to September. 


(République Francaise) 
Area: 212,741 square miles. 


Pop ulation (est. Jan. 1, 1950)1 42,000,000 


(194é: French, 94.2%; others, 5. 8%) 
; ‘Density per square mile: 197.4. 
A President: Vincent Auriol. 
* Premier: René Pleven. 
: Principal cities (est. 1948): Paris, 2,800,- 
000 (capital); Marseille, 700,000 (chief 
oa port); Lyon, 470,000 (silk, metal manufac- 
3 ture); Toulouse, 285,000 (tobacco; com- 
mercial center) ; Bordeaux, 250,000 (wine; 
é, seaport); Nice, 235,000 (resort center) ; 
Nantes, 210, 000 (manufacturing). 
_ Monetary unit: Franc. 
Religion (est.): Roman Catholic, 97.5%; 
_ Protestant and others, 2.5%. — 


HISTORY. One of the world’s great centers 
- of culture, art and learning, France’ was 
bled and devastated in World Wars I and 
II and emerged in mid-1944 after more 
than four years of Nazi occupation as a 
shattered nation. 


_ France was ancient Gaul when Julius 

esar conquered a part of it in 57-52 
or several centuries thereafter it was 
d to the Roman Empire. In the 5th 
‘AD. it was overrun by the Franks’ 


% 
4 France (Republic) 
j 


_ throne in 987, his kingdom comprised ° 


_in 1848, 


and other eebasien tribes. Between 7 
and 814, Charlemagne created a Franki 
empire covering most of Western Europe, 
but by the time Hugh Capet came to th 


the region around Paris. For more than 
300 years the Capets struggled bs etan th 
many feudal fiefs. 

Philip VI, cousin of the last Capes nate 
first of the House of Valois, took the thron: 
in 1328. Soon thereafter began the Hun 
dred Years’ War (1338-1453), the strug; 
over England’s bid to seize the Frenc 
crown: The English won at Crécy in 134 
and at Agincourt in 1415, but were « 
feated at Orléans in 1429 by the Fren 
forces led by Joan of Arc. Cruel persec 
tion of French Protestants, the Hugu 
nots, was followed by civil war and th 
the Edict of Nantes in 1598, by which 
Huguenots received complete relig 
freedom from Henry IV, first of the Bo 
bons. 

Splendor, wealth and the establishine 
of a colonial empire marked the long reign 
of Louis XIV from 1643 to 1715. Extrava- 
gance, however, forced Louis XVI to strug- 
gle with the problem of taxation at a 
when the forces of revolution were ci 
to a head among France’s lower and 
tellectual classes. The French Revoluti 
of world significance for its impact 
absolute rule, broke out in 1789. L 
XVI was deposed in 1792 and execute 
next year. Then came the Reign of Te 
as the revolution swung to excess, 1 
Directory from 1795 to 1799, and the 
sulate from 1799 to 1804, after 
Napoleon was proclaimed emperor, } 
while, French armies were engage 
sides, spreading French hegemony 
most of western and central oo 


18, 1815. 

The restored Bourbon, Loui 
reigned until 1824 and was succe 
his reactionary brother, Charles 
was overthrown in the revoluti 
His successor, Louis Philippe, wa 
and succeeded by 
nephew, Louis. Inaugurated pre 
the Second Republic in 1848, Louis 
leon became emperor as Napoleor 
1852 but abdicated after Fran d 
in the Franco-Prussian War of ; By 


replace the provisional Republic : e 
1871. 
Victorious with the Allies in 


France emerged as the doraiaiaen 
the continent. From 1919 on, its 
to keep Germany weak pete 


a strong French army. vit 


_ Middle Congo 
bangi-Shari 


was weakened by economic and 
instability, with many short-lived 
ts Germany became a dictatorship, 
vith he full national energy bent toward 
‘hird French Republic, permit- 
cal freedom, bickered and argued 
ears. The leftist “Popular Front” 
cabinets of Léon Blum (1936-37) 
‘lle Chautemps (1937-38) were 
. by the Radical and Radical- 
st cabinet under Edouard Daladier, 
ihe men of Munich. 


Reynaud took Daladier’s place on 
1940, less than seven months 
the start of World War II. In May, 
7 Titler’s armies finally poured into 
and on June 16, the reins of gov- 

fell to Marshal Henri Philippe 
who opposed continuation of the 
iter aad with eR Pany. was signed 


FRANCE AND THE FRENCH UNION 


SESE EEE 


- Population, 


Area, 
sq. mi. - BS estimated ~ 
“212,741 . 42,000,000 (1950) 
969,111 4,346,000 (1949) 
495,752 2,011,000 (1946) 
103,089 423,000 ( yo 
132,046 631,000 ( 
238,224 1,065,000 ( 
170,230 ‘3,011,000 ( 
851,078 8,751,000 ( “ 
153,870 8,594,000 ( 
60,209 3,387,000 ( 
1,805,287 16,375,000 ( 
44,749 1,474,000 ( 
108,455 2,130,000 ( 
461,389 3,137,000 ( 
121,892 3,044,000 ( 
129,807 2,031,000 ( 
364,092 524,000 ( 
493,822 2,041,000 ( 
81,081 1,994,000 ( 
21,235 972,000. ( 2 
8,376 47,000 ( “ ) 
229,438 4,160,000 (1948) 
970 252,000 (1949) — 
93 _ 4,354 (1945) | 
34,740 35,000 (1949) 
686 281,000 ( “ ) 
427 268,000 (ele 4) 
197 317,000 (1948) — 
127,259 22,973,000 
53,668 3,279,000 
91,428 1,208,000 
1,545 50,000 
7,654 59,000 
4,633 49,000 


June 22, dividing France into occupied — 4 
and unoccupied zones. The Third Republic 
was voted out of existence on July 10 by | 
the National Assembly at Vichy, and Un- — 
occupied France became totalitarian, with. 
Pétain as chief of state. 

Meanwhile, in London, General Charles _ 
de Gaulle had formed on June 18, 1940, a 
provisional. French National Committee — 
which received British recognition and — 
represented the interests of free French- 
men. De Gaulle’s government-in-exile was 
moved to Algiers in June, 1948, as the 
French Committee for National Liberation. 


After the liberation of Paris, De Gaulle 
formed a provisional government in t 
capital on Sept. 10, 1944. It remained 
power as a theoretically non-political r 
gime until the elections of Oct. 21, 194 
when a National Assembly was se ae 
draw up a new cone eue hayes 


ody : : 

sional | President on Nov. 13 
ed soon after and was succeeded 
ix Gouin, a Socialist, on Jan. 23, 1946. 
proposed constitution providing for a 
ng legislature and weak executive was 
ejected by the electorate on May 5, 1946. 
he new National Assembly, elected June 
2, named Popular Republican Georges Bi- 

fault as interim President. France’s new 
onstitution was approved by a narrow 
‘margin on Oct. 13, and the Fourth Repub- 
“Me formally took shape early in 1947 wit 


‘Ramadier was succeeded on Nov: 22, 
947, by Robert Schuman, a Popular Re- 
‘publican. Socialist demands for reducing 
the armed forces budget forced Schuman’s 
resignation on July 19, 1948; he was suc- 
eded by Radical-Socialist André Marie. 
ie resigned late in August and Schu- 
= formed another cabinet, which lasted 


approximately 64 hours. Henri Queuille, 
another Radical Socialist, replaced Schu- 
man on Sept. 7. Under his leadership the 
ation made important progress. In Oct., 
1949, he resigned over a wage-price contro- 
eorsy. and was succeeded by Georges Bi- 
‘dault, whose resignation in June, 1950, was 


‘ government formed by Queuille lasted only 
three days. René Pleven formed a cabinet 
‘which was approved by Parliament on July 
13, 1950. 

On March 9, 1951, Queuille took over 
again. In indecisive elections held June 
17, 1951, Gen. de Gaulle’s followers won 
e largest single block of assembly seats. 
was not until Aug. 11 that a cabinet 
formed by Pleven received National As- 
sembly approval. 

GOVERNMENT. Under the constitution 
- approved Oct. 13, 1946, France is a secular, 
democratic and social republic. The domi- 
nant power in the new Republic is the 
National Assembly, whose members (627 
in 1951) are elected by universal direct 
_ suffrage. There is also a Council of the 
_ Republic of 320 members elected by a com- 
"plicated indirect procedure requiring 8 
different elections. This house has only 
advisory and delaying powers and is defi- 
nitely subordinate to the Assembly. The 
o Houses together elect the President 
of the Republic for a 7-year term, but 
his choice of a Premier and the latter's 
choice of cabinet ministers require Assem- 
bly ratification. All ministers are collec- 
vely responsible to the Assembly for the 
eral policy of the Cabinet and are in- 
ridually responsible for their personal 


National Assembly elections of June 
951, divided the 627 seats as follows: 
lists 118, Socialists 104, Commu- 


. 
A 
P tar 


nee 103, adarats: Hieht-wite parties 98, — 


Radical Socialists and affiliates 94, Popular 
Republicans 85, overseas deputies 23 (2 
vacancies). The Communists polled 26.5% 
of the popular vote, De Gaullists 21 oe 
and Socialists 14.5%. 


The Cabinet formed Aug. 11, 1951, e - 
tained 7 Popular Republicans, 6 Radic 
Socialists, 2 Democratic Union and 9 In 
dependents and minor-party member 
Communists have been excluded from 
government since April 30, 1947. 


GOVERNMENT OF OVERSEAS TERRITO ; 
RIES. The French constitution of 194 
provided for establishment of the French 
Union, consisting of the French Republic 
(metropolitan France and the overseas. 
partments, territories and trusteeships) 
and the associated territories and state: 
The ~ overseas departments are Alge ia, 
(three departments), Martinique, Guad 
loupe, French Guiana and Réunion. 


The overseas departments and territo 
are represented in the National Assem 
by 75 deputies and in the Council of © 
Republic by 65. In addition the consti 
tion provided for creation of a high co 
cil, consisting of nominees of the Fre 
government and of the associated sta‘ 
and an Assembly: of the French Un 
with power that is mainly edo 


and 45 by the associated states. 


Article 61 of the constitution pro 
that the position within the Union 
associated states—tentatively described f 
French Morocco, Tunisia and the dera- 
tion of Indo-China—is “settled for « . of 


tions with France.” Thus far, both 
and Tunisia have declined to mod: 
protected status in favor of a close 
with France. Viét-Nam, Laos, and 
bodia, in Indo-China, have becom 

ciated states. 4 


ate Nea French armed forces 


000 men, recruited under a ‘consi 
system providing for 18 months 


Africa, 150, 000 in Indo-China er Ls 
unit in Korea. Air-force neler a 
about 100,000; that of “ahs navy, ab 


tleships, 8 cruisers, 4 coast-defe 
17 destroyers, 12 submarines, 2 
and escort vessels and several 
smaller craft. 


EDUCATION. State elementary schools in 
1949 numbered 69,838, with 3,921,000 stu- 
dents. There were also 10,932 private 
schools, with 961,700 students. Secondary 
education for boys is provided in lycées, 


classical and modern schools maintained | 


by the state (589 in 1947 with 256,820 
_ students), communal colleges and free 
schools. Girl students enrolled in lycées 
and classical and modern schools num- 
bered 170,188 in 390 institutions in 1947, 


Higher education is provided chiefly in 

_ the universities, of which there are 17, with 

total enrollment of 128,754 in 1948-49. The 

_ University of Paris is largest, with an en- 
 roliment of more than 50,000. 

RELIGION, The predominant faith is Ro- 

man Catholicism, but Church and State 

_ Were separated in 1905. Diplomatic rela- 

ons with the Vatican were resumed in 


‘Suring the inter- bellum period, the popu- 
ation remained almost static, with an in- 


3 ecrease of 33 per cent from 1936 to 
1946. The birth rate also fell sharply (1925: 
% 1936-38 annual average: 14.8), but 
the erid of World War II saw an uptrend, 

? th an estimated rate of 21.0 in 1947, 20.8 
748, 21.0 in-1949 and 20. 7 in 1950. 


CULTURE. The national economy of 


is predominantly agricultural. Of. 


ce 
total area, approximately 40 per cent 


C ests, 3 per cent to vines ‘and two per 
apmmereet 2 and other gardening. The 


> Tye, 591,000; barley, 
Of "oats, 3,215,000; maize, 321,000; 
beets, 11,555,000. 


mportant crops are potatoes, ber- 

i eets, fruits, hay, nuts and 

S' Silk culture once thrived in the 

; hone valley, but production fell 
pry. between wars. Milk, butter and 
. are important as exports. Livestock 
1949, included 15,432,000 cattle, 
sheep, 6,424,000 hogs and 1,282,- 

§ Wine production in 1950 was 


RY. Principal industrial areas are 


Artois, Lower Seine and Lyon; the 


» industry is concentrated in the 
ding manufactures are iron, 
micals, textiles, automobiles, ma- 
and beet sugar. Industrial produc- 
50 was estimated at 113 per cent 
tals. 


+ Sebati averages, 1949 and 1950 
in metric tons : 


Product 1949 


Pig iron and 
ferroalloys 
Steel ingots and 
castings 
Cement 
Passenger cars 
Cotton yarn 
Wool yarn 
Rayon yarn 
Electricity 
Manufactured gas 2044 ; 

* Units. + Millions of kwh. t Millions of cu. m, 
TRADE. Foreign trade statistics, in billions 
of francs, are as follows: S 

1948 1949* 
Exports 431.2 783.9 
Imports — 654.3 926.3 

* Including the Saar. “a 

Principal suppliers in 1950 were the 
French Union (26%), the U. S. (12%), 
Germany (7%), Belgium (5%) and Brit- 
ain and Australia (each 4%). Leading 
customers were the French Union (36% ) 
Britain (9%), Germany (8%), Belen 
(6%) and the U.S. (4%). 4 

Exports in 1950 totaled 34,303,000 mee 13 
tons (1949: 26,963,000 tons); imports 
amounted to 39,085,000 tons ee 46,- 
072,000 tons). 
COMMUNICATIONS. The French merlin 
marine had 1,234 ships (100 tons and over) 
aggregating 3,206,504 gross tons on June 
30, 1950, according to Liloyd’s Register— : 
fifth largest in the world on that date. 
Losses during World War II were heavy. 

There are about 5,500 miles of navigable — 
waterways, including canals, with a traffic 
of 33,525,000 metric tons in 1949. There are 


695,000 


763,000 
556,000 

15,640* 
19,000 
10,200 
3,870 

2,380+ 


1,072.7 


? 


miles of national highways. 
totaled 2,318,673 on Jan. 


1949 1950 


1,498 1,753} 
Expenditure 2,173 2,243 


* Budget estimate. + Tax revenue. 
On Sept. 30, 1949, the internal d 


2,662,900,000,000 fr.; _the exter: 
1,181,900,000,000 fr. apd 


Revenue 


commercial credit game under govern- 
it supervision. 


les, France is second in size to Russia 
mong Europe’s nations. Its coastline is 
: bout 1,950 miles. In the Alps near the 

_ Italian and Swiss borders is France’s high- 
est point—Mont Blanc, 15,781 feet. The 
ie orest-covered Vosges Mountains are in the 
ortheast and the Pyrenees are along the 
panish border. Except for extreme north- 
-ern France, which is part of the Flanders 
plain, the country may be described as four 


‘and the Garonne into the Bay of Biscay. 
The Rhéne flows south into the Mediter- 
anean. For about a hundred miles, the 
ne is France’s eastern border. West of 


' maximum elevation of 6,188 feet. In the 
Mediterranean, 115 miles east-southeast of 
Nice, is Corsica, the island of Napoleon’s 
birth, with an area of 3,367 square miles. 


MINERALS. French coalfields, most exten- 
sive in the northeast, ordinarily supply 
: about 70 per cent of domestic needs. Lor- 


‘raine, Anjou and Normandy have valuable 
ane ore deposits. Provence has bauxite. 
“ii Alsace has potash and oil, Limousin has 
- kaolin, zinc, lead and tar. 


Production in 1950 included coal, 50,- 
711,000 metric tons; iron ore, 30,000,000 


2 
Me 
va 


ae (1949) lead (smelter), 54,500 tons; 
- potash, 900,000 tons; petroleum, 410,000 
barrels. 


4 FORESTS AND FISHERIES. France, with 
- over 26,000,000 wooded acres, produces well 
¥ over $100,000,000 worth ‘of forest products 
- in a normal year, including resin, turpen- 
"7 tine, timber and nuts. The annual fish 
oa catch (434,600 metric tons in 1948) is 
4 among the largest in Europe. Cod and 
sardines are usually the biggest items; 
_ others are coalfish, herring, whiting, mack- 
_ erel, tunny, lobster, oysters, rays, flounder 
i and sole. 


_ CLIMATE. France’s climate is temperate 
a but varies from long cold winters and hot 
mmers in the northeast, to the subtropi- 
temperature of the Mediterranean coast 
th very mild winters. With no high 
tern elevations to block moisture-laden 


equate rainfall of 20 to 30 inches a year. 
; mean annual temperature at Paris is 
° (36. 5° in January and 65.5° in July). 
4 e rainiest months are June and October, 
bruary usually the driest. 


arge nrivate Benes were natiGaaliced: : 


about 5,200 hardy and traditionally in- i 
dependent people whose principal Bute 


language spoken, and poth French — 
Spanish currency are in use. Andorr 
governed by a Council General of 24 m 
bers, elected for four years by the h 
of families. A First Syndic, chosen by th 
Council, constitutes the supreme executiv 
authority. 


315,210 Peaphtaly: Oran, 256,661 Hees rt 
Constantine, 118,774 (trading cent 
Bone, 102,823 (seaport; Dhasphates”: 
Monetary unit: French france. — 
Languages: Arabic, French. 
Religions: Mohammedan (natives 
man Cathelic, Jewish. t i bea 


the size of Texas and situated | 
northern bulge of Africa, was of gre: 
tegic Seal during World 
After U. 


Charles de Gaulle until the on 


it was the headquarters of the 
peditionary Force. 


Algeria became a Roman colon 
the fall of Carthage in 146 B.c. and 
overrun by the Arabs in the 7th 
12th centuries. In the 18th cen 
came one of the three kingdoms 
on the rums of the old Almohad 
Following a brief Spanish occt 
went under Turkish suzerainty 
For 300 years thereafter Algier: 
headquarters of the notorious B 
rates who preyed on; Mediterra: 
ping. The French ended Turkis! 
taking Algiers in 1830, but it was 


French policy for a time vac 
tween complete assimilation of . 
part of France, and a decentralize 
istration under a governor gener: 


c M3 . A ve 
the idea of assimilation was abandoned for 
a number of years. After France fell in 
1940, Algerian government officials were 
loyal to’Vichy, but their control was ended 
by the Allied invasion of the African coast 
in 1942. . 


_ GOVERNMENT. In effect, Algeria is part of 
France. Its three departments are repre- 
sented in the National Assembly by 15 
deputies, and it is one of the ten military 
districts of France, with both French and 
7 natives subject to military service. The 
_ governor general is responsible to the In- 
terior, rather than Colonial, Ministry in 
_the French Cabinet. A statute enacted in 
x Aug., 1947, gave Algeria an elected legisla- 
tive “assembly, but leadership of the goy- 


wledge and use of French has spread 
ridely among the natives, but the teach- 
ng of Arabic in all schools was made com- 
alsory in 1946. There is a university at 
igiers, with faculties of science, arts, law, 
edicine and pharmacy. 
Approximately 86 per cent of the popu- 
on is native, 12 per cent French and 2 
ent other European. The native pop- 
tion is Berber, with Arab admixture 
sically assimilated. 
area under cultivation is about 15,- 
acres, more than 80 per cent of 
is owned by European farmers, 
1 the fertile coastlands. The prin- 
crops are wheat, barley and oats. Al- 
geria is a leading wine producer, with al- 
no} ‘per cent of the cultivated area 
c 1_to vines. Production in 1950: was 
000 U. S. gallons, about four-fifths 
1. Olive trees are widespread; the 
nnual yield of oil is about 2,500,- 
Gok ms, Tobacco, corn, vegetables, flax, 
oes igs and dates are alsc produced. 
uch of the area is more adapted to graz- 
‘th to agriculture. In 1949 there were 
),00 heep, 2,596,000 goats, 747,000 cat- 
and 38, 000 camels. 


ean industries include those de- 
t on crops, such as distilling and 
flour milling, as well as the mak- 
yher, tobacco and matches. There 


raditional carpet weaving. 


r 


in 1950 were valued at 112 ,232,- 
fr.; imports, at 151,982,'700,000 fr. 
orts were wine (47%), flour (5%) 
j s fruits (4%). Chief imports were 
petroleum and products and 
textiles (each 5%). France took 
the exports and supplied 71% of 


has 3,396 miles of railway. A cen- 


~motor transport is well developed, includ-— 


mall native industries, particu- 


Tunisian frontier with branches north 
all the ports and south into the Southern 
Territories. There is an excellent network 
of roads of more than 80,000 miles, and 


ing regular passenger and freight lines 
across the Sahara. Only French ships may 
normally trade between France and Al- — 
geria. ‘ 
Revenue (ordinary and extraordinary) i 
was estimated at 83,439,893,000 fr. in 
1951-52; expenditure, at 83,414,461,000 fr. 
Algeria is a leading producer of phos- 
phates (1949: 644,800 metric tons). Iron — 
ore of good quality is found near the Tu- 
nisian frontier and on the Oran coast — 
(1949: 2,536,900 tons). Zinc, lead and salt 
are also important minerals; and small 
amounts of oil and coal are produced. d 
Forests, mostly scrub, cover about 7,500, - 
000 acres; cork is the leading product. Fish — 


products include anchovies, sardines, shell- 
fish, spray and tuna. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Algeria 3 
fronts on the Mediterranean for more than — 
700 miles. Northern Algeria extends inland 
for 185 to more than 200 miles. South of 
it are the big, economically unimportant 
Southern .Territories. Low plains cover : 
small areas near the coast, but 68 per cent 
of Algeria is a plateau between 2,625 and 
5,250 feet above sea level. The region be- 
tween the Sahara and the Mediterranean 
reaches a high point of 7,641 feet. : 

Most of the streams are periodic with 
the rains. The Chélif is the principal river, 4 
over 435 miles long. On the Saharan slopes, 
the. oases or the hot sands absorb the 
streams as soon as they leave the moun-— 
tain ridges. : 

Rainfall averages 20 to 40 inches on the 
coast, and decreases to virtually none in 
the Sahara. On the coast, temperatures 
average about 52° in winter, 77° in sum- 
mer, Inland, the winter average is about 
40° and summer about 81°, although the 
Sahara summer average is 95° to 105°, 


CAMEROUN (FRENCH CAMERO OR a 
Status: U. N. trust territory. 

Capital: Yaoundé (population 50,000). 
| High Commissioner: Jean-Louis Souca- 
aux. . 

Foreign trade (1950): exports, 8,190 ,100,- 
000 fr. C.F.A.*; imports, 10,561,900,000 fr. 
C.F.A, Chief exports: cacao (48%), fresh 
bananas, coffee, palm kernels and oil. 

Agricultural products: sweet potatoes, 
eG cacao, bananas, palm kernels and 
oil 

Minerals: diamonds, gold, tin. 

Forest product: timber. / 
* Sploniee Francaises d’Afrique, equal to 2 metropoli- 
tan francs 

Camera is bounded principally 
French Equatorial Africa, except for the 
Atlantic Ocean on the’ west, the 
Cameroons on the northwest, | 
Muni on part of its ners boul 


Beaker. Geomath\: ands after the 


: divided as a League mandate between Brit- 
ain and France, four-fifths of the area go- 
ing to France. The new U. N. trusteeship 
rea has political and financial autonomy 
under a French High Commissioner, re- 
“sponsible to the French government and 
to the administrative council of French 
_ Equatorial Africa. Cameroun joined the 
Free French movement in 1940. The chief 
port and commercial center is Douala; the 
administrative center, Yaoundé (pop. 50,- 
000), is located on the central plateau. 


The climate is tropical and unhealthful 
“for Europeans; not even in the cool 
months does the temperature generally 
fall below 70°. Rainfall is heavy on the 
coast and is fairly evenly distributed 
_ through the year. 


- FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA—Sta- 
us: Colony. 
- Governor General: 
Gentile. 
__ Capital: Brazzaville (population 83,579). 
Foreign trade (1950): exports, 7,277,500,- 
000 fr. C.F.A.; imports, 13,393, 600, 000 fr. 
_C.F.A. Chief, exports: cotton (38%). ‘timber, 
gold, diamonds, coffee, palm kernels. 
Agricultural products: cotton (1950 ex- 
ports: 23,959 metric tons), wool, palm ker- 
“nels and oil, coffee. 
Minerals: "gold, diamonds, and lead. 
pi Forest products: 
gum, wax. 
- The colony lies in west central Africa, 
bordered on the west by the Atlantic, 
Cameroun, Nigeria and French West Af- 
‘rica; on the north by Libya; on the east 
by Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; and on the 
southeast and south by Belgian Congo. The 
coast, an early slaving center, was first 
settled by the French in 1839; French 
hegemony was subsequently extended by 
exploration and conquest of the native 
tribes. The territory declared for Free 
France following the armistice of June, 
1940, and Brazzaville became capital of De 
Gaulle’s Free French movement, 


The governor general, responsible to the 
Minister for France Overseas in the French 
Cabinet, administers the area as an ad- 
ministrative unit with the aid of an ad- 
ministrative council; each of the four ter- 

ritorial regions (Gabon [Gabun], Middle 
Congo, Ubangi-Shari, Chad) has a gover- 
“nor responsible to him. There were, in 
1948, 13,320 Europeans; most of the Afri- 
A ans are Negroes. There are Arab and Fu- 
lani settlements in the Chad region, and 
several Moslem sultanates. Natural re- 
sources, both forest and mineral, are vast 
but relatively unexploited. The country’s 
economic life depends primarily on the 


Bertrand Cornut- 


rene large quantities of hard okoumé 
ug her 2 logs or in veneer form. 


co onclusion of World War I the region was © 


timber, rubber, copal 


rest products. The colony is capable of. 


The climate is” Gopi Hot ane humid 
—and the average temperature is about 
80° (78° at Brazzaville), varying only 
slightly throughout the year. Rainfall aver- 
ages about 60 inches annually, with no 
marked wet or dry seasons. 


FRENCH MOROCCO: see MOROCCO 


FRENCH SOMALILAND—Status: Colony. a 
Capital: Djibouti (population 22 oO 
Governor: Numa Sadoul. ; 
Foreign trade (1950): exports, 1,383, 700, - 
000 fr. C.F.A.; imports, 2,720,800,000 fr. 
C.F.A. Chief exports: coffee, hides, salt. 
Mineral: salt. 


French Somaliland, at the southern en- 
trance to the Red Sea, was acquired by — 
France between 1883 and 1887 by treaties — 
with the Somali sultans, although posts on > 
the coast had been acquired in 1856. This 
small, largely arid and sparsely populated ~ 
region is important chiefly because of the © 
port of Djibouti, the main artery of Ethi- — 
opia’s trade via the Djibouti-Addis Ababa — 
railway. The colony is administered by a 
governor, responsible to the French gov- 4 
ernment and assisted by an administrative — 
council. It adhered to the Free French 
movement in December, 1942. In 1948 there — 
were 2,500 Europeans, including 1,750 — 
French, aha 


French West Africa (Colony) 
(L’ Afrique Occidentale Frangaise) — 


Governor General: Paul Béchard. 
Principal cities (est. 1948): Dakar, 185, 
000 (capital, chief port); St. Louis, 62, 900. 4 
Monetary unit: France C.F.A. (Coloni 4 
Frangaises d’Afrique, equal to 2 metropol- 
itan francs). Tae 
Languages: French, native tongues. — 
Religions: Mohammedan, Pagan. : 


mouth of the Sénégal River, was Bes y 
the first permanent white ‘settlement. ine 
French West Africa in which the Fren Joy 
established themselves, largely for the pur- 
pose of pursuing the slave trade. 
progress inland was made until afte 
‘when a scheme was conceived to li 
upper Sénégal with the upper Niger 
1876 the coast settlements were ex 
steadily into the interior through a 


unification of its various componente 
The governor general of the colony 
appointed by the French governm } 
is assisted by a legislative council 
elected assembly. Governors resp 
him administer the eight constituent 
onies—Sénégal, French Guinea, the ! 
Coast, Dahomey, Haute Volta (r 
lished in 1947), French Sudan, Maur v 
and Niger. Each of these has consid 
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autonomy, with the central colonial gov- 
ernment supervising services common to 
all. The area is represented in the French 
iNational Assembly, the Council of the Re- 
public, and the Assembly of the French 
Union. 


SOCIAL AND EHCONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Attendance at elementary schools in 1948 
Was approximately 96,500. There were 80 
higher primary schools with 7,200 students, 
and 18 secondary schools with 1,200 stu- 
dents. Private schools enrolled approxi- 
mately 30,000. 


No racial unity exists in French West 
Africa, and there is great variation of 
physique, manner, custom and language. 
The population is native except for ap- 
proximately 54,560 Europeans (1948). Non- 
Negroid tribes include the Saharans, Moors, 
Tuaregs and Fulbé. About half the popula- 
tion normally is Mohammedan, but a num- 
ber of tribes have remained spirit worship- 
pers. 


Agriculture has expanded rapidly in re- 
cent years. Millet, rice and maize are the 
principal food crops, and vegetable oils are 
a leading commercial product. Peanuts, the 
chief export crop (1949: 729,000 metric 
tons) are cultivated in Sénégal, and palm 
kernels and oil are produced in Dahomey 
and the Ivory Coast. Other products are 
coffee, cotton, cacao and bananas. Stock 
raising is important in French Sudan and 
Mauritania, relatively dry districts in the 
northern part of the colony. Manufactur- 
ing is undeveloped except for small native 
industries. Expansion is hindered by lim- 
ited power facilities. 


Imports in 1950 totaled 42,170,200,000 fr. 
C.F.A., including cotton textiles, machin- 
ery, vehicles and metal products. Sénégal 
and the Ivory Coast account for over half 
the exports, which totaled 38,322,400,000 
fr. C.F.A. in 1950 and included coffee 
(18%), peanuts, peanut oil and cacao. 
France took 57% of the exports and sup- 
plied 67% of the imports. 

The middle Niger and lower Sénégal Riv- 
ers are navigable, but French West Africa’s 
Tailways (1949: 2,485 mi.) are more im- 
portant as interior communications. Da- 
Kar, with the best harbor on the west Af- 
rican coast, is the principal port and also 
an important stop on international air 
Toutes between South America and Eu- 
rope. There are several other good ports. 


The estimated budget for 1951 balanced 
at 27,884,000,000 fr., over a third of which 
was the total local budget of the eight 
component colonies. ‘ 

Gold, found in alluvial deposits in Séné- 
gal and in veins in the Ivory Coast, and 
diamonds are the only important minerals. 
(Production of gold, however, has dropped 
sharply in recent years). Timber and pre- 
cious woods are important, especially in 
the Ivory Coast. Forest products include 
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timber, mahogany logs, gum arabic, shea’ 
butter (a solid, white fat obtained from 
the seeds of the shea tree) and nuts, ka- 
pok and beeswax. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, The col- 
ony, comprising a sixth of Africa, is half 
as big as Europe; it is generally a plateau 
broken by two mountain ranges. The Futa 
Jallon, from 2,300 to 4,900 feet in eleva- 
tion, parallels the coast for about 430 
miles, and Mount Nimba, on the Liberian 
border, rises 5,250 feet. There are also 
mountainous regions in the Sahara dis- 
tricts to the north. The Niger, 2,600 miles 
long, is the principal river. 

The central and northern parts of the 
colony have two seasons, rainy and dry. In 
the southernmost regions there are two 
rainy seasons, separated by a short dry sea- 
son. Average annual rainfall at St. Louis 
is 16.7 inches; at Dakar, 20.2 inches. Tem- 
peratures on the west coast average about 
70° in winter and 82° in summer, with 
daily variation of about 20°. 


MADAGASCAR AND DEPENDENCIES— 
Status: Colony. 

Capital: Tananarive 
(est. pop. 1948: 171,052). 

Governor General: Robert Bargues. 

Foreign trade (1950): exports, 12,431,- 
600,000 fr. C.F.A. (77% to France); im- 
ports, 15,073,200,000 fr. C.F.A. (75% from 
France). Chief exports: coffee (52%), skins 
(6%), vanilla (5%). 

Agricultural products (1949): rice, 750,- 
400 metric tons; sugar cane, 298,200 tons; 
coffee, 29,300 tons; vanilla; manioc, 
bananas, maize, coconuts. 

Minerals: graphite (1950 exports: 12,086 
metric tons), mica, phosphates, gold. 

Forest products: gum, medicinal plants, 
rubber, tannins, dyewoods. 


Madagascar, lying off the southeast coast 
of Africa, is the fourth largest island in 
the world, with a length of 995 miles and 
an average width of 250 miles, It remained 
independent under native rulers until 
1885, when it came under French protec- 
tion.’ French troops conquered the island 
in 1895 and it became a French colony 
the following year. The last native ruler, 
Queen Ranavalona III, was exiled. 4 

British troops landed on the island May 
5, 1942, during World War II, and an 
armistice with Vichy French forces was 
signed November 5, 1942. The island is ad- 
ministered by a governor general respon- 
sible to the Minister for France Overseas in 
Paris, assisted by a General Assembly. Na- 
tive nationalist outbreaks occurred in 1947, 
and French troops maintained order with 
difficulty. ) 

The chief occupations are cattle raising 
(1949: 5,646,000 cattle) and agriculture; 
there are several food-processing and tex- 
tile plants. The chief port is Tamatave o: 
the east coast; the capital, Tananarive, 
located on the central plateau. In 1948 
there were 54,378 French and other non- 


' 
- 


(Antananarivo) 


ardent. ineaine Hindus. Anas 
rr Asiatics. 
known as Malagasy, are divided into 
‘al tribes. Outlying dependencies in- 
de the islands of Europa, Juan da Nova, 
ssas da India and Glorieuses. 
The Comoro Islands (800 sq. mi.), form- 
y a dependency, became an autonomous 
Tritory in 1946. 
aa climate of Madagascar is generally 
opical, with a warm and wet season from 
_ November to April and a cool, dry season 
- the rest of the year. Temperatures vary 
between 55.5° and 95° (at Tamatave, 80° 
= February, 68° in July). 


~ RKUNION (Bourbon)—Status: Départe- 
ment of Metropolitan France. 
Capital: St. Denis (population: 36,096). 
‘Prefect: Roland Bechoff. . 
_ Foreign trade (1950): exports, 
000 fr. C.F.A.; imports, 


3,320,800,- 
4,578 ,900,000 fr. 
 C.F.A. Chief exports: sugar, essential oils 
» (geranium oil, oil of vetiver, oil of ilang- 
“ilang), rum. 

* Agricultural products: 
g - coffee, maize. - 


_~ Discovered by Portuguese navigators in 
the 16th century, the island, then unin- 
_habited, was taken as a French possession 
in 1638. It is located about 450 miles east 
of Madagascar, in the Indian Ocean. 
There is no indigenous population. 
About three-quarters of the inhabitants 
are of European origin; the remainder are 
Creoles, mulattoes, Negroes, Indians and 
- other Asiatics. Tropical cyclones of hurri- 
Cane variety are frequent during the 
Behance of seasons. Occasionally a raz de 
_ marée (tidal wave) does great damage. 
Sugar-cane cultivation and the production 
of rum are the principal occupations. 


sugar, vanilia, 


5 TOGO—Status: U. N. trust territory. 
Capital: Lomé (population 30,063). 
_ Commissioner: Jean Cédile. 

_ Foreign trade (1956): exports, 1,528,100,- 
000 fr. C.F.A.; imports, 1,624,000,000 fr. 
-C.F.A, Chief exports: Cacao, palm kernels, 
- coffee, copra, 
Agricultural products: cacao, palm Ker- 
nels and oil, cotton, copra, coffee. 

' Mineral: iron ore. 

Forest products: dyewoods, oil palms. 


Togo, a part of the former Slave Coast, 
‘lies between the British Gold Coast colony 
and French West Africa. Established as a 
German colony in 1884, the area was di- 
vided as a League mandate by France and 
Britain at the end of World War I, with 
‘France obtaining two-thirds of the total 
area. It was placed under U.N. trusteeship 
in Dec., 1946. 
- Togo ‘4s administered by a commissioner 
I onsible to the French government, as- 
ed by an economic and financial coun- 
composed of officials, merchants and 
( elected native delegates. Agriculture 
‘azing are the chief industries. In 
here were 1,082 Europeans. The 


The natives, collec- | 


'retically sovereign, a French resid 


coastline, only 32 miles LORE, is low, sandy “i 
and without harbors. ; 

The coastland climate is hot, humid and 
unhealthful, with wet seasons lasting from 
March to June and from September £0. No 
‘vember. 


Tunisia (Protectorate) 


Ruler (Bey): Sidi Mohammed al- -Amin. 
French Resident General: Louis Perillier. 
Prime Minister: Mustapha Saak. 
Principal cities (census 1946): Tunis 
364,593 (capital); Sfax, 54,637 (phosphate 
port); Bizerte, 39,327 (seaport and. naval 
base); Sousse, 36, 566 (seaport). fle 
Monetary unit: French franc. 4 
Languages: Arabic, French, Italian. — 
Religion: Predominantly Mohammedan, 


HISTORY. Tunisia was settled by 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians in ane. 
times. Except for an interval of Van 
conquest in A.D. 439-533, it was part of the 
Roman Empire until the Arab conquest 
648-69. Then it was ruled by various Ar 
and Berber dynasties until the Turks to 
it in 1570-74. The founder of the prese 
dynasty, Hussein ben’Ali, was proclaim: 
sovereign by the occupation troops in 17 
and later succeeded in making the offi 
hereditary, although subject to nomin 
Turkish sovereignty. 

Throughout much of its history, Tunis a 
was essentially a pirate state, preying « 
Mediterranean shipping. In modern til 
Italy became predominant economicall 
the area, but after French troops occ 
the area in 1881, the Bey signed a tr 
acknowledging a French protectorate. 

Following the Allied landings in | 
Africa in 1942, Tunisia became a 
ground with the Axis forces pine 
tween the British 8th Army advan 
erOr Libya and the U. S., oe 


elsewhere, the Tunisian nationalis 
Destour, although banned by the 
has intensified its activity in recen 
Its aim is the complete independ 


League. 
GOVERNMENT. Although the Bey 


eral directs the government, ass 
a cabinet with some Tunisian 1 


rule was signed in Feb., 1951. 
The Southern Territory is. su 
military administration. 


SOCIAL AND PBS: COND! 
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third of them French and Italian. The 
Great Mosque at Tunis is a Moslem Uni- 
versity. : 


Tunisia’s population (by the 1946 cen- 
sus, 87.4 per cent Arab) is concentrated in 
the citi; and on the coast. There are 
about 10: ,000 nomads. 


Agriculture is the chief industry. Over a 
quarter of the arable land is in wheat 
(1949: 547,000 metric tons). Other impor- 
tant crops are barley, oats, corn, sorghum, 
beans and peas. Average annual wine pro- 
duction is about 38,000,000 gallons (1950: 
26,400,000). Average annual olive oil pro- 
duction is about 45,000 metric tons (1949: 
77,000 tons). The Cape Bon region is 
largely devoted to citrus fruits, the south- 
ern oases to dates. In 1948 there were 
1,588,000 sheep, 1,083,000 goats, 341,000 
cattle and 177,000 camels. More than 50,- 
000 sheep and 4,000 tons of wool a year 
are usually exported. 


Leading industries include flour milling, 
oil refining, lead smelting and distilling. 
Native industries include the spinning and 
weaving of wool, and the making’ of pot- 
tery and leather goods. 


Tunisia, Algeria and France are under a 
single customs union for a number of 
products. Exports in 1950 were valued at 
37,529,100,000 fr., of which 43% went to 
France. They inciuded olive oil (30%), 
phosphates (12%), barley (10%) and 
wheat (7%). Imports were valued at 51,- 
210,100,060 fr., of which 78% came from 
France. The leading items were cotton 
textiles (8%), petroleum and products 


_ (6%), refined sugar (6%) and iron and 


metal products (4%). 


_ There were 5,408 miles of roads and 1,351 
miles of railway in 1949. Tunis, Bizerte, 


al ‘Sousse and Sfax are the principal ports. 


The 1949 budget balanced at 16,343,000,- 
000 fr. State monopolies, including to- 
bacco, provide about 25 per cent of the 
_  Yevenue and indirect taxes about half. 


Tunisia’s extremely rich deposits of 
phosphates are mined principally in the 
Gafsa and Kef regions. Production in 1950 
was 1,529,600 metric tons. The iron ore is 
of good quality (1950: 757,400 tons). Other 
Minerals are lead (1950: 54,400 tons), 
zinc, mercury, manganese, copper, salt and 
poor-grade lignite. 


; Products derived from Tunisia’s 2,500,000 

_ acres of forests include lumber, mine props 
and cork. Alfa is exported, mainly to Eng- 
land, for making of paper pulp. About 
20,000 Tunisians work at fishing; the catch 
averages 8,000 tons of fish and 95 tons of 


sponges annually. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, Tunisia, at 
the northernmost bulge of Africa, thrusts 
out toward Sicily to mark the division be- 


tween the eastern and western Mediter-~ 
ranean. It is mountainous in the north, — 
covered by plains in the east, and projects — 


southward to the Sahara area. Its princi- 
pal river, the Medjerda, in the north, is 
228 miles long. The climate is Mediter- 
ranean with mean temperature extremes 
at Tunis of 52.7° and 79.2°. Annual rain- 
fall ranges from 24 inches in the-north to 
less than five inches in the south. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


FRENCH GUIANA (including ININT)— 
Status: Département of 
France. 

Capital: Cayenne (population 10,961). 

Prefect: Robert Vignon. 

Foreign trade 


Metropolitan 


(1949): exports, 219,300,-- 


000 fr.; imports, 1,031,300,000 fr. Chief ex- — 


port: gold (71%). 
Agricultural products: bananas, 
corn, manioc, rice, sugar cane. 
Mineral: gold (1949: 15,017 troy oz.). 


French Guiana, lying north of Brazil and 
east of Surinam (Dutch Guiana) on the 


cacao, 


northeast coast of South America, was first ~ 


settled in 1626. Penal settlements, embrac- 
ing the area around the mouth of the 
Maroni River and the Iles du Salut (in- 
cluding Devil’s Island), were founded in 
1852; 
refugee camps. 

During World War II French Guiana at 
first adhered to the Vichy government, but 
the Free French took over in March, 19438. 
The large and scantily populated territory 


they have now been replaced by — 


of Inini in the hinterland is adminis-~ 


tered separately. Economic development is 
extremely backward; transportation is al- 
most entirely by water, conditions are un- 
sanitary and large quantities of foodstuffs 


must be imported. Gold is the chief export. — 
January temperatures average 79°, Sep- 


tember .and October temperatures 82°. 
Rainfall is heavy. 


GUADALOUPE—Status: Département of 
Metropolitan France. . 


Capital: Basse-Terre (population 13,8 


638). 
Prefect: Gilbert Philipson. 


Foreign trade (1950): exports, 6,008,100,- — 


000 fr.; imports, 7,442,200,000 fr. 
exports: sugar (55%), bananas. 


Chief 


Agricultural products (1949): sugar (48,- © 


000 metric tons), bananas (78,000 tons), 
coffee, cacao, manioe, vanilla, tobacco. 
Guadeloupe, lying in the West Indies 
about 300. miles southeast of Puerto Rico, 
was discovered by Columbus in 1493. 


French colonization began in 1635. It con-— 


sists of two large islands, separated by a 


narrow arm of the sea, and several outly-— 
ing smaller islands. Most of the population — 
is Negro and mulatto. The largest city and 


chief port is Pointe-a-Pitre (population 
44,551), About half the cultivated area is 
devoted to sugar cane, The manufacturing 
of rum and spirits is the principal indus- 
try. Mean annual temperature is 78°, 
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MAR NIQUE—Status: ‘Departement of 
Metro litan France. 
Capital: ‘Fort-de-France (population 64,- 


‘ fect: Christian Laigret. 
_ Foreign trade (1950): exports, 5,302,000,- 
_fr.; imports, 7,399,600,000 fr. Chief 
orts: sugar (39%), rum, bananas. 
Agricultural products: sugar (1950: 37,- 
“metric tons), bananas, pineapples, ca- 
, coffee. 
Manufactures: rum, sugar. 


about 300 miles northeast of Venezuela, 
was probably discovered by Columbus in 
1502 and was taken for France in 1635. 
Following the Franco-German armistice of 
940 it had a semi-autonomous status 
under the High Commissioner, Admiral 

Seorges Robert, until 1943, when he re- 
linquished his authority to the Free 
French. The colony, administered by a gov- 
tnor assisted by an elected council, is rep- 
resented in the French legislature. The 
population is mainly Negro and mulatto. 
Most of the arable land is devoted to sugar 
cultivation. Fort-de-France, the capital 
and chief commercial center, has an ex- 
cellent harbor. Mean annual temperature 
of the coast region is 80° (77° in January, 
83° in June). 


oct PIERRE AND MIQUELON—Status: 


: St. Pierre. 

‘Administrator: Jean Moisset. 

Foreign trade (1950): exports, 142,300,000 
fr.; imports, 347,600,000 fr. Chief export: 
cod and other fish products. 

The sole remnant of the French colonial 
empire in North America, these islands 
were first occupied by the French in 1660. 
Their only importance arises from prox- 
imity to°’the Grand Banks (10 mi. south 
of Newfoundland) making them the cen- 
ter of the French Atlantic cod fisheries. 
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FRENCH INDIA—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Pondichéry (po siationt 53,101). 
- Commissioner: André Ménard 

_ Chief exports: peanuts, cotton textiles. 
_ Agricultural products: peanuts, manioc, 
rice, onions. 

French India is a collective name for the 
attered French possessions in India—on 
e Coromandel coast are Pondichéry, Ka- 
rikal and Yanaon; on the Malabar coast, 
Mahé. The chief possession is Pondichéry, 
founded by the French in 1674. The gov- 
ernor, responsible to the Minister for 
France Overseas in Paris, is assisted by a 
representative assembly. More than 90 per 
sent of tee population of French India is 


: handernagor, in Bengal, formerly part 
| French India, was transferred to India 


ferendum. The future status of the 
nder of the colony is also to be de- 
I ed” by. ‘referendum. 


_ Martinique, lying in the Lesser Antilles 


- and the Federation a component part of 


* nam—had been rheognted on ‘Ma 


SENAD -China 


High Commissioner: Gen. Jean de Lattre | 
de Tassigny. 

Ruler, Viét-Nam: Bao Dai. ? 

King, Cambodia: Norodom Sihanouk. 

King, Laos: Sisavang Vong. 

Principal cities (est. 1949): Saigon, Cie. 
cluding port of Cholon), 256,000 (capital, — 


Viét-Nam); Hanoi, 160,000 (commercial 
center, Viét-Nam); Pnom-Penh, . 128,950 
(capital, Cambodia); Haiphong, 92, 000 ; 
(seaport, Viét-Nam). a 
Monetary unit: Piaster. = 
Languages: Annamese, Cambodian, 
French. 5 


Religions: Buddhism, Christianity (4%). 


HISTORY, GOVERNMENT. Indo-China at 
the southeast corner of Asia, first met 
the West in the 16th century, when Portu- 
guese traders and missionaries arrived. 
French influence dates from 1787, and in 
the 19th century France received prefer- — 5 
ential treatment for helping the emperor 4 
of Annam recover his throne. During the 
last half of the century, France gradually — 
extended influence over the whole. 
After France fell in 1940, Vichy author- 
ized the entry of Japanese troops, and the — iy 
country became one of the springboards. Na 
for the Japanese campaign against Sing 
pore. When, in March, 1945, the Japan 
seized control of the whole country, A 
nam and Cambodia declared their in 
pendence. After the Japanese surre 
British and Chinese troops occupied I 
China in the face of a growing national 
ist movement, and restored order for 
French authorities, who assumed contr 
Officially on March 4, 1946. 
Until the beginning of World War 
Indo-China was an administrative fed r 


P 


dia and Laos; and a special vernitg 
Kwangchowan (returned to China 
1945). These had various degrees of. 
rule, but the real administrator of each 
unit was the French chief resident. oe , # 
A 


Early in 1945, France announced it in- 
tention of organizing the area int 
states constituting a federal union, 
the components enjoying limited se 
ernment under a French governor g neral 


however, to carry out this plan in i 
tirety, largely because of difficulties 
it encountered in bie Dat 


1946, as a free state within en 
Chinese Federation and the French T 
Viét-Nam leaders, however, headed 
Ho Chi Minh, a Communist, acmianie 
greater méasure of autonomy and 
of the rich rice area of Cochin-C 
well as southern Annam., The French st 
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fastly refused to accede to these demands, 
and fighting resumed on Dec. 19, 1946. 

In the spring and summer of 1947, rein- 
forced French troops won control over most 
major points in Viét-Nam. On June 5, 1948, 
&@ new government uniting pro-French 
groups in Annam, Tongking and Cochin- 
China was set up, and a treaty signed that 
day recognized the unity of the new state 
within the French Union. 

Meanwhile, guerrillas still held back 
areas. Communist forces attacked with 
renewed vigor in 1950, and French forces 
had to fall back in many places. 

An agreement to fulfill the 1948 treaty, 
signed at Paris March 8, 1949, and effec- 
tive June 14, gave Viét-Nam full internal 
sovereignty and limited diplomatic repre- 
sentation abroad. In April, 1949, the newly 
elected assembly of Cochin-China voted 
to exercise its option of joining the new 
state. On June 14, Bao Dai, former em- 
peror of Annam, proclaimed himself head 
of the new state with French approval. 

Similar agreements in respect to Laos 
and Cambodia were concluded on July 19 
and Nov. 8, 1949, respectively. 


Indo-China is thus made up of the states 


of Viét-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia, each 
an independent and self-governing state 
within the French Union. The Union is 
represented in Indo-China by a high com- 
missioner who coordinates services com- 
mon to the three states, such as the fiscal, 
immigration and customs services. The 
high commissioner is represented in each 
state by a commissioner. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Viét-Nam, consisting primarily of the 
densely populated eastern and southeast- 
ern coastal areas, contains about 85 per 
cent of the population of Indo-China. The 
majority of its population is Annamese 
and speaks the Annamese language. The 
kingdom of Cambodia, in the southwest, 
contains part of the Mékong river delta 
.and is populated largely by Cambodians, 
who speak their own language. Laos, in 
the west and northwest, is sparsely popu- 
lated by the Laotians and 8 ethnical mi- 
norities who belong to the Thai, Indo- 
nesian and Chinese races. 


Rice, grown on five-sixths of the culti- 
vated land, employs and feeds most of the 
population, and is normally the leading 
export and chief source of wealth. Produc- 
tion, centered in Cochin-China, ordinarily 
averages up to 4,500,000 tons annually 
(1949: 4,600,000 metric tons). Other crops 
include maize, sugar, cotton, tobacco, tea, 
coffee, peanuts, sweet potatoes and beans. 


Indo-China is largely an exporter of 
raw materials. Its factories are small and 
process goods for local consumption or 
agricultural and forest products for ex- 
port. Most important are the rice and saw 
Mille, There are also cotton and silk tex- 
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tile factories, sugar refineries, match, ce: 
ment and paper factories. 

Viét-Nam, Cambodia and Laos make uj 
a single customs union. Exports in 195( 
Were 25,887,600,000 fr.; imports, 173,'761,- 
800,000 fr. The chief exports were rubbe1 
(50%), rice (20%) and dried vegetables 
(4%). Principal customers were France 
(40%), the U. S. (20%) and the French 
Union (10%). France (76%) was the lead- 
ing supplier. 

Indo-China has several thousand miles 
of rivers and canals, including the Mékonp 
River, which is navigable for two-thirds of 
its course. There are about 2,000 miles of 
railways. An excellent highway. system in- 
cludes 5,563 miles of improved road, and 
11,477 miles of local road. Unreplaced 
bridges, wartime attrition and guerrilla 
activity still hamper traffic. 

Mining is most developed in Tongking. 
Output of coal in 1950 was 501,800 metric 
tons. Iron ore, tin, zinc, tungsten, gold, 
phosphates, manganese, bauxite and lead 
are also mined. 

Forests cover 76,570,000 acres of Indo- 
China, The high mountain ranges of the 
north supply valuable tropical hardwood, 
bamboo, lacs and vegetable oil. Laos has 
rich teak forests. Rubber production in 
1950 was 47,940 metric tons, about three- 
fourths of prewar output. The industry 
centers in Cochin-China, Fishing provides 
a major staple food to go with rice. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE.: Extending 
about a thousand miles from north to 
south, Indo-China has two great delta re- 
gions—the Mékong in the south and the 
Song Koi in the north. These are separated 
by the Annam Mountains, and to the west 
of them are the mountainous continental 
regions of Laos. The climate is monsoonal, 
with nearly all of the very heavy rainfall 
between May and October; April and May 
are the hottest months (86° to 93.2°), 
Laos, in the interior, is cooler and drier 
than most of Indo-China. Fe 


OCEANIA 

FRENCH PACIFIC SETTLEMENTS—Sta- 

tus: Colony. 4 

Governor: Armand Anziani. x 

Capital: Papeete, on Tahiti (population 
1946: 12,428). 

Foreign trade (1950): exports, 478,600,- 


r 
4 


000 fr. C.F.P.*; imports, 535,600,000 fr. 
eae Chief exports: copra, phosphate, 
vanilla. 


Agricultural products: coconuts, 
vanilla, tobacco. 

Mineral; phosphate (exports 1950: 254,~ 
827 metric tons). 2 


* Colonies Francaises du Pacifique, equal to 544 metro- 
politan francs, 


The term French Pacific Settlements is 
applied to the scattered French possessio 
in the eastern Pacific—Mangareva (Gam 
bier), Makatea, Marquesas Islands, Rap! 
Rurutu, Rimatara, Society Islands, T 
motu Archipelago, Tubuai and Raivava 


r) 
1 


sugar, 


r organized ‘into. a single Soteiry 


, 90% appointed governor is assisted — 


in administrative council. The ‘princi- 
1 and most populous island—Tahiti, in 
e Society group (pop. 1946: 24,820)— 
was claimed as French in 1768. Plebiscites 
mducted in September, 1940, gave sup- 
‘port to the Free French movement of Gen. 
de Gaulle. The natives are mostly Poly- 
esians. The climate of Tahiti is hot and 
‘humid, but not unhealthful. There is no 
ar division of seasons. 


NEW CALEDONIA AND DEPENDENCIES 
_ Status: Colony. 

Capital: Nouméa (population 16,000). 

_ Governor: Pierre Cournarie (also Pence 


prodnets: coffee, 
orn, cotton, manioc, rice, tobacco. 
Minerals (1949): nickel (4,000 metric 
‘tons, matte); chromite (88,800 tons). ; 
- Sea product: mother-of-pearl. : 


3 New Caledonia (6,533 sq. mi.), lying 
about 1,070 miles northeast of Sydney, Aus- 
ralia, was discovered by Captain James 
Cook in 1774 and annexed by France in 
1853. The government, in the hands of an 
‘appointed governor and an elective coun- 
cil, also administers the Isle of Pines, the 
‘Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty Islands, the 
thesterfield Iklands, Walpole, the Huon 
Islands, Futuna and Alofi, with a total area 
‘of 1,121 square miles. The colony—taken 
over in the summer of 1940 by the Free 

French after a bloodless revolution—is one 
of the richest of the Pacific islands in 
Mineral resources, particularly nickel and 
chrome ore. The natives are Melanesians; 
about one-third of the population is white 
and one-fifth Indo-Chinese and Javanese. 
A French penal colony was established in 
the 19th century. Average temperature on 
i Caledonia varies between 65° and 72°, 


NEW HEBRIDES—Status: Anglo-French 
condominium. 
+ Capital: Vila (population 1,200). 
Foreign trade (1949): exports, £1,174,- 
796; imports, £804,806. Chief exports: copra, 
cacao. 

Agricultural products: coconuts, cacao, 
coffee. 
_ Sea products: 
eet: 
The New Hebrides, under joint Anglo- 
French administration since 1914, lie 
ortheast of New Caledonia. The islands, 
bout 40 in number, joined the Free 
French movement after a. plebiscite in 
luly, 1940. Most of the natives are Mela- 
tesians' of mixed blood; there were 245 
itish and 667 French in 1947. The larg- 
st island is Espiritu Santo (875 sq. mi.). 
French and British high commission- 
in the Pacific are Male Tee by ol 

mumissioners, ¥ 


copra, 


S 


trochus and burghaus 


Germany 


HISTORY. In- Caesar's time, the ee 
tory that is now Germany was inhabited 
by barbarous tribes that came originally 
perhaps from Central Asia. One of these 
Germanic tribes, the Franks, attained su- 
premacy in western Europe under Charle- 
magne, who was crowned Holy Roman Em- 
peror in a.p. 800. By the Treaty of Verdun 
(843), Charlemagne’s lands east of ‘the | 
Rhine were ceded to the German prince 
Louis. Additional territory acquired by the. 
Treaty of Mersen (870) gave Germany ap- 
proximately the area she maintained 
throughout the Middle Ages. For several — 
centuries after Otto the Great was crowned ~ 
king in 936, the German rulers were also 
usually heads of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Relations between State and Church — 
were changed by the Reformation, which © 
began with Martin Luther’s 95 theses, and | 
came to a head in 1547, when Charles V 
scattered the forces of the Protestant — 
League at Miihlberg. Freedom of worship 
was. obtained by the Peace of Augsburg ~ 
(1555), but a Counter Reformation bea 
place later, and a dispute over the suc- 
cession to the Bohemian throne proveHtal : 
on the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) which 
devastated Germany and left the empi 
divided into hundreds of small pri 
palities virtually independent of the en 
peror. Meanwhile, Prussia was developi: 
into a province of considerable. strength, " 
Frederick the Great (1740-86) reorganized — 
the Prussian army and defeated Maria 
Theresa of Austria in a struggle over Si- — 
lesia. The conflict with revolution 
France hastened the disintegration sof 
empire, and in 1806 Francis II of Aus 
laid down the Imperial German cro 
After the defeat of Napoleon at Wate: 
(1815), the struggle between Austria 
Prussia for supremacy in Germany cont 
ued, reaching its climax in the defeat o 
Austria in the Seven Weeks’ War (1866) 
and the formation of the Prussian-do 
nated North German Confederation (1 
At the close of the victorious war wit! 
France (1870-71), William I, King of Pr 
sia, Was crowned Emperor of Germ: 
(Jan. 18, 1871). Under the guidance of 
Imperial Chancellor, Prince Bismarck, 
many took a new place in world a 
at the same time expanding her 
trade and home industry rapidl 
Triple Alliance was formed with . 
and Italy in 1882. However, upon t 
cession of William II (1888-1918), Bismaz 
was .dismissed and Russia was alien 
International rivalry was intensified in ° 
early years of the 20th century, culmin 
ing in World War I, in which Gern a 
supporting Austria-Hungary’s demanc 
Serbia, suffered final defeat. By the te 
of the Treaty of Versailles (1919) Ge 
lost about 27,000 square miles of ter 
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including all her colonies, plus Alsace- 
Lorraine, northern Schleswig, Eupen-Mal- 
médy, Upper Silesia, and considerable areas 
in the east. William II had abdicated 
(Nov. 9, 1918), and a federal republic was 
organized under the constitution adopted 
at Weimar in 1919. The constitution was 
attacked by both the Right and Left; sev- 
eral Communist uprisings took place in 
the early 1920’s, and in 1923 Adolf Hitler’s 
abortive putsch was defeated. Germany’s 
inability to fulfill the heavy reparations 
demands stipulated by the Treaty of Ver- 
Sailles led to French occupation of the 
Ruhr (1923-25). National bankruptcy was 
avoided by adoption of the Dawes Plan 
(1924) and later, the Young Plan. 


The chancellorship of Briining, leader 
of the Catholic Center party (1930-32), 
Saw increasing economic and financial dis- 
tress and the practical cessation of repara- 
tions payments. Hitler’s rising National 
Socialist party won a plurality in both the 
July and November Reichstag elections in 
1932, but not until the failure of Franz von 
Papen and Kurt von Schleicher to form 
governments did President Hindenburg 
name Hitler chancellor (Jan. 30, 1933). 
With the death of Hindenburg in 1934, 
Hitler became complete master of Ger- 
many, which he rapidly converted into a 
totalitarian state under the aegis of the 
Nazi party. All other political parties were 
banned, and the Jews were subjected to 
severe persecution. Through his foreign 
policy, Hitler repudiated the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and began full-scale rearmament. 
In 1935 he withdrew from the League of 
Nations and in 1936 he reoccupied the 
Rhineland and signed the anti-Comintern 
pact with Japan, at the same time 
strengthening relations with Italy. Austria 
Was annexed in March, 1938. By the Mu- 
nich agreement (Sept., 1938) he gained the 
Czech Sudetenland, and in violation of 
this agreement he completed the dismem- 
berment of Czechoslovakia in March, 1939. 
But his invasion of Poland on Sept. 1, 1939, 
precipitated British and French declara- 


tions of war. 


On May 8, 1945, Germany surrendered 
unconditionally to Allied and Soviet mili- 
- tary commanders, and on June 5 the four- 
nation Allied Control Council became the 
de facto government of Germany. 


At the Berlin (or Potsdam) Conference 
(July 17—Aug. 2, 1945) President Truman, 
Stalin and Prime Minister Attlee set forth 
the principles by which the Allied Control 
Council was to be guided. They were: Ger- 
many’s complete disarmament and demili-, 
tarization; destruction of its war potential; 
rigid control of industry; decentralization 
of the political and economic structure. 
Pending final determination of territorial 
questions at a peace conference, the three 
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victors agreed in principle to the ultimate. 
transfer of the city of Kénigsbere (now 
Kaliningrad) and its adjacent area to the 
Soviet Union and to the administration by 
Poland of former German territories lying 
generally east of the Oder-Neisse line. 


For purposes of control, Germany was 
divided in 1945 into four national occupa- 
tion zones, each headed by a military goy- 
ernor, assisted by appropriate supervisory 
and operating stafis. 


Efforts to unify Germany were totally 
unsuccessful, and the western powers were 
unable to agree with the U.S.S.R. on any 
fundamental issue. Work of the Allied 
Control Council was hamstrung by re- 
peated Soviet vetoes; and finally, on March 
20, 1948, the U.S.S.R. walked out of the 
Council. Meanwhile, the U. S. and Britain 
had taken steps to merge their zones 
economically (Bizone); and on May 31, 
1948, the U. S., Britain, France and the 
Benelux countries agreed to set up a Ger- 
man state comprising the three western 
zones. At the same time the western pow- 
ers introduced a new German currency. — 


The Soviet Union replied to these meas- 
ures by clamping a blockade on all ground 
communications between the western 
zones and Berlin. The western Allies, re- 
fusing to be driven out of the capital, im- 
mediately organized a gigantic airlift to 
fly supplies into the beleaguered city. The 
results were spectacular, and each month 
saw new flight and cargo records estab- 
lished. Before the Russians were finally 
forced to lift the blockade on May 12, 1949, 
60,000 men were engaged in the airlift, at: 
a cost of more than $150,000,000 for the 
U. S. and $50,000,000 for Britain. 1 


In return for lifting the blockade, the 
U.S.S.R. asked only that the Big Four for- 
eign ministers meet again to discuss Ger- 
man unification. The conference, meeting 
in Paris from May 23 to June 20, 1949, 
ended as usual in a deadlock. ‘ 


German Federal Republic 


Area: 94,634 square miles. a 

Population (census 1950*): 47,585,872 
(predominantly German). 

Density per square mile: 502.8. 

Allied High Commission: John J. Me- 
Cloy (U.S.A.); Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick 
pha Kingdom); André Francois-Poncet 
France). « 

President: Theodor Heuss. 

Chancellor: Konrad Adenauer, ; 

Principal cities (census 1950*): Ham- 
burg, 1,605,000 (chief port); Munich, 831, 
000 (Bavarian capital); Essen, 695,000 
(steel works) ; Cologne, 590,000 (transom 
tation center); Frankfurt am Main, 524,000 
(mannfacturing). ‘ 

Monetary unit: Deutschemark (Dm.,) 

Language: German. , 

* Preliminary figures, 


The German Federal Republic came in : 
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al existence on Sept. 21, 1949, ‘when 
Allied High Commission turned over 
the administration of the U. S., Brit- 
and French zones of occupation of 
many. Its creation marked the cul- 
ination of the Anglo-U.-S.-French policy 
progressively handing back to Germany 
its Sovereignty and of modifying and re- 
jucing the restrictions and limitations on 
its industry, Preliminary steps reflecting 
S policy were: (1) the Anglo-U. S. agree- 
ment which took effect Jan. 1, 1947, pro- 
‘viding that the U. S. and British zones 
‘should be treated as a single area for all 
economic purposes; and (2) the promulga- 
‘tion on Feb. 9, 1948, of a new bizonal 
charter providing for an economic council 
of 104 members to control all economic 
affairs in the U. S. and British zones. 
On April 8, 1949, the Allied governments 
approved the terms of the Occupation 
‘Statute defining the basis for the merger 
of the U. S., British and French zones. On 
“May 8, the German constituent assembly 
at Bonn approved a Basic Law or consti- 
‘tution for western Germany; it came into 
force on May 23, after approval by the 
Landtage of the 11 constituent Ldnder. 
Parliamentary elections were held on Aug. 
14; and on Sept. 12, Free Democratic leader 
‘Theodor Heuss was elected president of 
western Germany. On Sept. 15, the Bundes- 
tag confirmed his appointment of Konrad 
Adenauer, leader of the Christian Dem- 
ocratic party, as chancellor. Bonn was se- 
ected as the federal capital on Nov. 3. 


OVERNMENT. Supreme authority is 
vested in the governments of the U. S., 
‘United Kingdom and France and is exer- 
cised through the Allied High Commission, 
headed by three high commissioners, one 
being designated by each of the govern- 
‘ments. The powers of the Commission are 
defined in the Occupation Statute which 
took effect Sept. 21, 1949. Subject to the 
provisions of the statute, the republic and 
the participating Ldnder have full legis- 
lative, executive and judicial powers in 
accordance with the Basic Law and their 
respective constitutions. Any law of the 
republic is, however, subject to veto by the 
Commission within 21 days after receipt. 
The principal powers reserved to the Com- 
mission are those of foreign policy, disarm- 
ament and demilitarization, Ruhr control, 
reparations, decartelization, and security 
of Allied occupation forces. 


bs _ The Occupation Statute was amended on 

ch 6, 1951, on the basis of an agree- 
— between the U. §S., Britain and 
Fr mce, to provide for creating a German 
oreign affairs ministry and further pro- 
ressive relaxation of Allied controls. Plans 
'a “peace contract” with the Allies giv- 
West Germany almost complete self- 
ernment were announced in Sept., 1951. 


_Basic ‘Law or constitution of the 
vides gd a federal form of 


government headed by a president elected — 
every 5 years by a federal convention. The 
parliament consists of a Bundestag whose 
members are elected every 4 years by pop- 4 
ular vote and a Bundesrat whose members — : 
are appointed by the Ldnder governments. . 
Actual executive power is in the hands of 
the cabinet, answerable to the Bundestag 
and headed by a chancellor appointed by aa 
the president, subject to the right of the re 
Bundestag to elect a chancellor of its own 
preference. Provision was made for the 
accession of Lander in the Soviet zone. Any 
amendment of the Basic Law requires the 
express approval of .the Allied High Com- 
mission before becoming effective. Each 
constituent Land must have a republican 
form of government with an assembly > 
elected by universal suffrage. ae 


The party standing in the Bundestag 
is as follows: Christian Democrats 139, 
Socialists 131, Free Democrats 52, Com- a 
munists 15, others 34. Se) 


On April 28, 1949, the international Ruhr ; 
authority was formally set up to allocate — 
the production of the Ruhr industrial area’ 
under the terms of a statute framed by 
representatives of the U. S., United King- — 
dom, France, Belgium, the Netherlands an 
Luxemburg. y 


The area and population of the repub 
according to zones, is as follows: 


Area Peuires 4 

Zone (sq. mi.) (census. 1946) u 

British 37,723 
French * 15,405 
U.S. 41,506 
Total 94,634 


tween the ages of 6 and 14 and is st 
the process of reorganization. In May, 
there were 28,865 elementary schools, 
6,254,333 pupils; 620 higher eleme: 


Dp 
1,429 secondary schools, with 600,235 | 
dents; and 16 universities, with hse 
students. 


AGRICULTURE. About 35 per cent (34, 
square miles) of western Germany’: 
area is arable. Agriculture is charac 
by mixed farming, the climate and 


crops and most types of livestock. R: 
potatoes are staple crops in the 
grains and sugar beets in the 


areas are noted for dairying, while thi 
is the chief fruit- and wine-produci 
gion. The soil is generally poor, an 
crop yields are dependent upon larg “8 
use of fertilizers. 


Production- data for western Ge: 
(excluding the Saar) are as follows 
sands of metric tons): 
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1948 1949 1950* 
Wheat 1,953 2,471 2,614 
Rye 2,727 3,310 3,021 
Barley 855 1,213 1,473 
Oats 1,904 2,600 2,545 
Potatoes 23,5477 20,875 27,959 
Sugar beets 4,055 4,240 6,135 


* Preliminary figures. + Including Saar. 

In Dec., 1949, western Germany (exclud- 
ing the Saar) had 9,698,000 hogs, and 
1,629,000 horses; (including the Saar) 10,- 
896,000 cattle and 2,012,000 sheep. 

Western Germany is not self-sustaining 
in food. Difficulties stem to a considerable 
extent from the fact that Poland now con- 
trois the area east of the Oder-Neisse, 
which contained 28 per cent of prewar Ger- 
many’s arable land and produced about 25 
per cent of its food. Moreover, the popula- 
tion has grown rapidly. 


INDUSTRY. Western Germany’s industry is 
well-developed and highly diversified. It 
accounted for about two-thirds of Ger- 
many’s prewar industrial production and 
for a large part of iron and steel produc- 
tion. In 1949, western Germany had 47,558 
industrial establishments employing 10 
persons or more (excluding the building, 
gas and electricity industries), with total 
employment of 4,415,000. 


' PRODUCTION, WESTERN GERMANY 


(monthly averages, in thousands 
of metric tons) 


1948 1949 1950 
Pig iron and 
ferroalloys 389 595 789 
Steel ingots 
and castings 463 763 1,010 
_ Cement 465 705 906 
_ Passenger cars 2.50* 8.67* 18.01* 
Cotton yarn 9.92 19.06 23.53 
Wool yarn 3.19 5.42 7.06 
Rayon yarn 2.14F 3.75 4.05 


* Thousands of units. + Anglo-U. 8. bizone. 


Steel production is limited by agreement 
among the occupying powers to 11,100,000 


ina tons per year, unless additional production 
_ is found to aid western European defense. 


_ Production of war material is still prohib- 
ited; the ban on production of certain 
light metals, synthetic rubber, gasoline 


_ and oil and machine tools was lifted in 
 ; April, 


1951, subject to capacity limita- 
‘tions in some cases. Industrial production 
was 139% of the 1936 level in April 1951. 


TRADE. Western Germany is dependent 
upon extraordinary foreign aid to pay for 


f a considerable portion of the food and in- 


_ dustrial raw materials which it must im- 
_ port, Recent foreign trade data for the 
area which now comprises the republic are 


as follows (in millions of U. S. dollars) : 


1948 1949 1950* 
Exports 706 1,129 8,362} 
Imports 1,581 2,248 11,375} 


* Including wést Berlin. + Millions of Dm, 


Leading exports in 1950 were metal] 
goods, machinery, vehicles and instru- 
ments (36%), coal and coke (15%) and 
chemicals and products (8%). Leading 
customers were the Netherlands (13%), 
Belgium (8%) and France (7%); leading 
suppliers, the U. S. (19%), the Nether- 
lands (13%) and Britain (12%). 
COMMUNICATIONS. German railway 
trackage and rolling stock, as well as the 
canal system, were largely destroyed during 
World War II, and the lack of adequate 
transportation seriously hindered German 
economic recovery. In May, 1949, the west- 
ern German rail network had a total 
length of about 20,175 miles, all publicly 
owned. i 

Civil air transport is handled by for- 
eign air lines, Germany being prohibited 
from establishing its own lines. As of July, 
1949, the west German merchant fleet con- 
sisted of about 1,100 small ships (none 
over 1,500 tons), with total gross registered 
tonnage of 270,000. The principal seaports 
are Hamburg and Bremen. 


Inland waterway transportation is of 
great importance. Over half the traffic is 


carried on the Rhine River, which links 


the Ruhr area with Belgian and Dutch 

ports. Shipping on the Rhine is controlled 
by the Central Commission of the Rhine 
—an international body composed pro- 

visionally of U. S., British, French, Swiss, 

Dutch and Belgian representatives—which 

was reconvened in October, 1945. 


FINANCE. The budget for 1950-51 bal- 
anced at Dm, 13,013,600,000. About 80 per 
cent of the expenditures was earmarked — 
for occupation costs, expenditures attribut- 
able to World War II (e.g., pensions) and 
unemployment compensation. : 


NATURAL RESOURCES, Aside from rich 
deposits of coal and potash, western Ger- 
many’s mineral wealth is not considerable. 
The Ruhr, Krefeld and Aachen districts 
(mostly located in the British zone) con=— 
stitute one of the world’s greatest coal 
mining regions, with prewar reserves es- 
timated at 65,520,000,000 tons. Production 
in this area (about 78 per cent of total 
prewar production) is handicapped by the 
prevalence of thin seams, but distribution 
is favored by easily accessible natural 
waterways and efficient canals. Known pe- 
troleum resources are meager, and supplies - 
of iron ore, copper, lead and zine are in- 
sufficient for domestic needs. Mineral pro- — 
duction (excluding the Saar) was as fol- 
lows in 1950: coal, 110,750,000 metric tons; 
lignite, 75,840,000 tons; iron ore, 10,885,000 
tons; crude potash (1949), 5,276,000 tons. 
About 23 per cent of the total area of 
western Germany is covered by commercial 
forests, which yield timber as well as ma- 


terial for paper, wood fiber, cellulose and 
other products. ; 


TOPOGRAPHY, The northern plain, th 


cel hill country ant the southern 
mountain district constitute the main 
shys ical divisions of western Germany. The 
avarian plateau in the southwest averages 
1,600 feet above sea level, but to the west, 
oa the Black Forest, it reaches 9,721 feet 
in the Zugspitze, the highest point in 
sermany. 
There are several important navigable 
rivers. In the south the Danube, rising in 
the Black Forest, flows east across Bavaria 
into Austria. The other important rivers 
flow north, The Rhine, which rises in 
‘Switzerland and flows across the Nether- 
Jands in two channels to the North Sea, 
havigable by smaller ocean-going vessels 
as far as Cologne. The Rhine and the Elbe, 
which also empties into the North Sea, are 
“navigable within Germany for ships of 400 
‘tons. The Weser, flowing into the North 
‘Sea, and the Main and Mosel (Moselle), 
oth tributaries of the Rhine, are also im- 
ent 


CLIMATE. The climate of western Ger- 
‘many is intermediate between the oceanic 
climate of western Europe and the con- 
‘tinental climate farther east. The average 
summer temperature is 60° to 62°. The 
sheltered mountain valleys of the south 
enjoy a more temperate climate, especially 
the valley of the Rhine above Mainz. Rain- 
fall is heaviest in the south and west (over 
80 inches). 


7 German Democratic Republic 
_ Area: 41,700 square miles. 
- Population (census 1946): 
‘(predominantly German). 
Density per square mile: 415.2. 
-Chairman, Soviet Control Commission: 
Bparehal Vassili Chuikov. 
- President: Wilhelm Pieck. 
- Premier: Otto Grotewohl. 

‘Principal cities (census 1946): Leipzig, 
608, 111 (trading, publishing center); Dres- 
den, 463,032 (railway center, Elbe port); 
‘Chemnitz, 250,000 (textiles); Magdeburg, 
236,000 (iron and steel products); Halle am 
der Saale, 223,000 (railway center). 

_ Monetary unit: Ostmark. 


‘The so-called German Democratic Re- 
public comprises the Soviet zone of occu- 
pation of Germany. It was proclaimed on 
Oct. 7, 1949, with its seat at Berlin, on the 
basis of a constitution adopted May 30, 
1949, by a people’s congress chosen under 
a plebiscite arrangement in elections held 
in the Soviet zone and eastern Berlin on 
May 15 and 16, 1949. The congress elected 
_ people’s council (Volksrat) which was 
ransformed on Oct. 7 into a provisional 
people’s chamber (Volkskammer), A cham- 
of the states (Ldnderkammer) was 

minated on Oct. 10, and on Oct. 11 both 
chambers elected Communist-leader Wil- 
. Pieck as president of the republic 
i Otto Grotewohl as minister-president 
premier. The constitution is soviet in 
4 ¢ the government is under com- 


17,313,700 


‘caustic soda, 80,000 tons; rayon and 


plete Communist domination. Soviet gov- 
ernment supervision is exercised by the 
Soviet Control Commission. ne 


The republic lies largely between the ; 
Elbe and Oder rivers, including most of 3 
Brandenburg, Mecklenburg and the indus-~ 
trial Saxon and Thuringian lands. 


About 22 per cent of the population ‘1s, oy 
engaged in agricultural pursuits and the 
area is almost self-sufficient in foodstuffs. — 
Postwar yields have, however, suffered from 
droughts and shortages of fertilizer. Recent 
production data are as follows (in thou- 4 
sands of metric tons): 


1948 1949 “1950 
Wheat 999 926 815 
Rye 1,941 2,025 2,180) am 
Oats 809 1,087* 1, 140* 
Sugar beets 4,126 3,545 | ;; 
Potatoes 12,408 8,499 


* Includes mixed grain. 


In December, 1948, there were an esti- — 
mated 3,202,000 cattle, 2,100,000 hogs and — 
780,000 sheep in the area. 

Most of the industrial establishments, " 
particularly in heavy industry, have been 
nationalized. The area accounted for 26 
cent of prewar Germany’s industrial p 
duction, ranking first in textiles, paper and 
pulp and ceramics and glass (especial 
optical glass produced by the famous Je 
works). Total production in 1948 was e 
mated at 55 to 60 per cent of the. 
level. A Two-Year Plan inaugurated 
1949 had the object of raising the vol 
of production to 81 per cent of the 
level by the end of 1950. Unofficial prod 
tion data for 1948 are as follows: pig i 
173,000 metric tons; raw steel, 191 700 a 


fiber, 61,700 tons; yarn and thread, 
tons. 


farm and forestry products; 
clude lignite and crude potash. 
Railways, highways and inland wate - 
ways were reported in 1951 to be i ad 
quate to meet the demands of the 


exports 


of transport facilities was emphe 
in connection with the Two-Year Pl 
The area is not rich in minerals. 


of iron’ ore | are scanty and of low | 
(1947: 280,000 tons). It does lee 
tant deposits of lignite (1948: 113,0 
tons) and crude potash (1948: 
tons). 

The 1950 budget estimated reve: 
Dm. 17,630,000,000 and expenditure a 
17,526,000,000. eat 
Most of the area is part of a oe 
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Berlin 


Area; 344 square miles. 
Population (est. June 1, 1949): 3,729,300. 


Berlin, the capital of prewar Germany, is 
surrounded by the German Democratic Re- 
public, It is occupied by the forces of the 
U. S., the U. K., France and the U.S.S.R., 
each having its own sector of occupation. 
The three western sectors contain 55 per 
cent of the area and 63 per cent of the 
population, 

The supreme authority in western Berlin 
is exercised by the Allied High Commis- 
sion; its representatives constitute a tri- 
partite Kommandatura which has respon- 
sibility for the exercise of the powers 
reserved to the occupation forces under 
the Berlin Charter, a document analogous 
to the west German Occupation Statute. 
Other powers of government. are exercised 
by a city assembly elected by popular vote 
and a magistrat (city council) chosen by 
the assembly. 

Supreme authority in the eastern sector 
of Berlin is exercised by the Soviet Control 
Commission, Powers not exercised by it or 
by the German Democratic Republic are 
vested in a “rump” city government, which 
proclaimed itself in power Nov. 30, 1948. 


The Saar 


Area: 898 square miles. 

Population (est. 1949): 925,000. 

Density per square mile: 1,030.1. 

; Premier: Johannes Hoffman. 

_ |__ Principal city: Saarbriicken (est. pop. 

- 135,000). 

'.Monetary unit: French franc. 

The Saar is an industrial and mining 
region lying on Germany’s western fron- 
tier north of Lorraine. Under the Treaty 
_ of Versailles it was detached from Ger- 

' many’and placed under the administration 

of the League of Nations, its coal mines 

being transferred to France. It voted in 

Jan., 1935, for reunion with Germany. 
Part of the French zone of occupation 

after World War II, it now has, under 

agreements with France, legislative, execu- 
_ tive and judicial autonomy, subject to the 
reserved powers of France in foreign rela- 
tions, defense, and the maintenance of the 
economic, monetary and customs union 
between it and France. Under its constitu- 
_ tion it has a popularly elected diet of 50 
_ members, to which the cabinet headed by 

_ the premier is responsible. There is ne head 
of state as such. 

Coal reserves are conservatively esti- 
mated at 9,000,000,000 metric tons. Under 
an agreement concluded with France on 
Mar. 3, 1950, the mines are under French 
management with some Saar participation, 
an annual royalty being paid to the Saar 
by France. Production in 1950 was 15,090,- 
000 metric tons of coal, 1,692,000 tons of 
pig iron and ferroalloys and 1,899,000 tons 
of steel ingots and castings. 
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Greece (Kingdom) § 


(Hellas) 

Area: 51,182 square miles.* 

Population (est. 1950)*: 7,960,000 (1940, 
excluding the Dodecanese: Greek, 9 8%; 
Turkish, 3.8%; Macedonian, 1.3%; Span- 
ish, 1%; others, 1.1%). 

Density per square mile: 155.5.* 

Sovereign: King Paul I. 

Premier: Sophocles Venizelos. 

Principal cities (est. 1940): Athens 
(Athenai), 392,781 (capital); Piraeus (Pei- 
raievs), 284,079 (port of Athens); Salonika 
(Thessalonike), 236,524 (seaport); Patras 
(Patrai), 61,278 (seaport); Kavalla, 49,980 
(seaport; tobacco). 

Monetary unit: Drachma. 

Languages: Greek, Turkish. fas 

Religions: Greek Orthodox, 96%: Mo-. 
hammedan, 2%; Jewish, 1.1%; others, .9%. 

* Including the Dodecanese. 

HISTORY. Rugged, mountainous Greece— 
ancient cradle of one of the world’s great 
civilizations—suffered cruelly in World War 
II and emerged as a land torn by civil war 
between its right and left political ele- 
ments, while complete economic chaos 
reigned. World attention was focused on 
the little country (about the size of North 
Carolina) in 1946-49 as it became a center 
of political struggle between the Soviet 
Union and the bloc of western nations 
which opposed further Russian expansion. 

Ancient Greece, with a recorded history 
going back to 776 B.c., reached the peak of 
its glory in the 5th century B.c., and by the’ 
middie of the 2nd century B.c., it had de- 
clined to the status of a Roman province. 
It remained, within the Eastern Roman 
Empire until Constantinople fell to the 
Crusaders in 1204. In 1453, the Turks took 
Constantinople, and by 1460 Greece was a 
Turkish province. The insurrection made 
famous by the poet Lord Byron broke, out — 
in 1821, and in 1827 Greece was set up an 
independent nation,|with sovereignty guar- : 
anteed by Britain, France and Russia. 
Prince Otto of Bavaria was recognized as 
king five years later, but he was ousted — 
by a revolution in 1862. Prince William of 
Denmark, as George I, succeeded him. 

Up to this time Greece consisted only of — 
the Peloponnesus and the lower part of 
the peninsula north of the Gulf of Corinth. 
Britain gave Greece the Ionian Islands in 
1864, and Thessaly was added in 1881. _ 
Greek success in the Balkan Wars of 1912— Pe 
18 brought the addition of Macedonia, ra 
Epirus, Crete and many Aegean Islands. In 


World War I, Greece kept a precarious neu- 
trality until June, 1917, when King Con- 
stantine (who had succeeded George I in 
1913) was forced to abdicate in favor of his 
second son, Alexander. Greece then en- 
tered the war on the Allied side. By the 
Treaty of Sévres, Greece was awarde 
Thrace and part of Asia Minor. Turke 
however, drove the Greeks out of Smyrn: 


in 1922, “ke Peg 


--- Greece was oromatnea @ republic on 
M. farch 25, 1924, and there followed strife 
ee dissension between Royalists and Re- 
licans, although fair order was main- 
tained during the premierships of Eleu- 
therios Venizelos from 1928 to 1933. 

“ In 1935, the people voted for the return 
of King George II, who had abdicated in 
1924 after a short rule. In April, 1936, 
‘General John Metaxas became premier and 
vy August he had abolished parliament 
and set up a dictatorship. 

* Greece was invaded by the Italians in 
1940. By April, 1941, the Greeks not only 
had driven the Italians out of Greece but 
were well into Albania. The Germans came 
to Mussolini’s rescue, invaded Greece from 
Bulgaria, and took Athens on April 27, 
1941. Starvation and harsh persecution of 
the Greeks were common during the Axis 
ccupation. After liberation, Greece be- 
came a land of conflict with armed bands 
of Royalists and Communists terrorizing 
the nation. The government, which had 
fied the country, returned in Oct., 1944, 


forces.. In less than two months, all the 

EAM (National Liberation Front) minis- 
ters, decided leftists, resigned from the 
government, setting up a crisis which 
brought on months of fighting between 
' peritish troops and leftist resistance forces. 

Peace was not restored until Feb. 12, 

1945. Three short-lived premierships fol- 
lowed until the elections of March 31, 
1946, gave a majority of Assembly seats to 
the Populist (Royalist) party. Its leader, 
Constantine Tsaldaris, became premier on 
April 18, 1946. However, all the leftist 
groups boycotted the March elections, and 
the depredations of armed bands of Com- 
-munists and Royalists continued. 
The country approved the return of 
George II by a large majority in a plebi- 
Bcite held Sept. 1, 1946. The king returned 
on Sept. 28 but died April 1, 1947, and was 
succeeded by his brother Paul I. 

- An important recent development in 
troubled Greece has been the extension of 
: BU. S. financial and technical assistance, 
supervised by a U. S. mission. In May, 1947, 

the U. S. pEbsor:isiss $300,000,000 for 

Greek aid. 

_ U. S. supplies enabled Greek forces to 
-make good progress against the Communist 
guerrillas, and the cessation of hostilities 
‘was announced on Oct.16, 1949. 

U.S. aid has also had a stabilizing effect 
‘on perennially unstable Greek politics. 

'saldaris’ right-wing cabinet yielded in 

n., 1947, to a coalition headed ie De- 


following Greece’s liberation by British : 


24, 1949. He was succeeded by ‘Mevanaer 
Diomedes, who kept the coalition cabinet 
with several minor changes. Elections held 
Mar. 5, 1950, resulted in a centrist victory; ; 
in deference to U. S. insistence upon a , 
strong government, Nicholas Plastiras was 
named premier on Apr, 14 at the head of a 
cabinet commanding a majority in parlia- a 
ment. However, he gave way to an all- 
Liberal cabinet, formed by Sophocles — 
Venizelos on Aug. 21 and broadened to 
include Social Democrats and Populists on 
Sept. 13; Sophocles Venizelos became {pre=\ sae 
mier following the elections of Sept. 9, 1951. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Greece is a 
constitutional hereditary monarchy. Nom- 
inal executive power is vested in the king, 
but the government is administered by a 
Council of Ministers, headed by the pre- 
mier, which must enjoy the Assembly's 
confidence. Under the terms of the 1947 
U. S. loan, U. S. officials are advising vari- — 
ous departments of the government, which 
is noted for its inefficiency. > 
The sovereign, Paul I, was born Dec. 14, 
1901, and was married Jan. 9, 1938, to 
Princess Frederika Louise of Brunswick. 
They have one son, Prince Constantine, 
born June 2, 1940 (the heir apparent). ence 
two daughters. 


Military service is compulsory. U. 


strength from 120,000 to 132,000; th 
tional Guard was also increased ‘fro ; 
000 to 50,000. Greek forces, which were ad-— ; 
vised by a U. S. military mission, ‘were 
demobilized to some extent followi 
cessation of hostilities with the guerr 
in Oct., 1949, An infantry unit of 1,000 . 
men and several aircraft were disp 


and 16 frigates and escort craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
Education is compulsory for all are 
between the ages of 7 and 12. mL tera 

4 ( 


e 

schools, with 1,218,000 pupils; 507 s 
ary schools, with 169,836 pupils; 

universities (Athens and Salonika 
13,337 students. At 
The predominant religien is Gree 
thodox, the religion of the state, 
faiths are tolerated. 


engages in agricultural pursuits, « a 
only one-fifth of the land is rie 


(200,000 saa} and corn (1066 0 ot 
There are also olive trees, vines E 
(1949: 46,000 metric tons) and 


oranges, lemons, figs, mandarin ; Bs 
and pears, At the beginning of pre 


C. 
Ay 
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were 6,631,000 sheep, 674,000 cattle and 
518,000. hogs. Wool production in 1949 was 
8,806 short tons. 

Development of large-scale Greek manu- 
facturing is blocked by lack of coal re- 
sources and of capital. The most valuable 
products are textiles, chemicals and focd 
items. Among other processed or manu- 
factured products are olive oil, wine, 
Spirits, flour, carpets, leather, cigarettes 
and building materials. Postwar industrial 
rehabilitation has proceeded slowly, ham- 
pered by war damage and subsequent in- 
ternal strife. ; 

Postwar trade has been financed largely 
by U. S. aid. Recent figures are as follows 
(in billions of drachmas) : 


1948 1949 1950* 
Exports 470 575 452 
Commercial 
imports 1,822: 2,048 2,141 
* Provisional. 


Chief exports in 1950 were tobacco 
(42%) and currants and raisins (32%). 
Leading customers were Germany (20%), 
the U. S. (17%) and Britain (15%); lead- 
ing suppliers, the U. S. (32%), Britain 
(12%) and Germany (8%). 

The large prewar merchant marine; com- 
prising 589 ships of 1,812,723 tons and 710 
sailing vessels of 55,417 tons, played a vital 
part in the national economy. World War 
II shipping losses amounted to 1,178,000 
tons; the merchant marine on June 30, 
1950, totaled 386 ships (100 tons and over) 
aggregating 1,348,874 gross tons, according 
to Lloyd’s Register. 


Railway mileage in 1949 totaled 1,615; 
highway mileage in Dec., 1949, 10,378, 
about 60 per cent of which was in poor 
condition. Reconstruction of the transport 
system, financed by U. S. aid, was com- 
_ pleted in 1949; it included extensive work 

on highways, port and dry-dock facilities, 
Trailways and bridges. 


Postwar inflation has been severe and is 


ae still unchecked. The budget for the fiscal 
year 1950-51 on current account estimated 


expenditures at 5,245,000,000,000 drachmas 
and revenue at 4,300,000,000,000 drachmas; 
the deficit was to be financed by ECA and 
_ U. 8. military-assistance funds. The in- 

_ vestment budget of 3,567,000,000,000 drach- 
mas was to be covered entirely by ECA 
funds. é 


Greek minerals are varied but are ex- 
ploited only moderately. Principal ones are 
lignite, iron ore, iron pyrites, magnesite, 
chromite, lead, bauxite, molybdenum, em- 
ery, marine salt and the country’s famous 
marble. A fifth of the country is forested, 
largely with pine, fir and oak. Resin and 
turpentine are main forest products. The 
principal sea product is sponges. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. North cen- 
tral Greece, Epirus and western Macedonia 
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all are mountainous. The main chain of 
the Pindus Mountains rises to 9,000 feet in 
places, separating Epirus from the plains 
of Thessaly. Greek Thrace is mostly a low- 
land region separated from European 
Turkey by the lower Maritsa River. The 
area of the mainland is 41,328 square miles. 
Among the many islands are the Ionian 
group off the west coast, 742 square miles 
in area; the Cyclades group to the south- 
east, 996 square miles; other islands in the 
eastern Aegean, including Lesbos, Samos 
and Khios, 1,486 square miles; and Crete, 
the fourth largest Mediterranean island, 
8,199 square miles. Crete, largely moun- 
tainous, is about 160 miles in length, with 
@ width varying from 7 to 35 miles, { 


The Dodecanese (area 1,035 sq. mi.), a 
group of 13 islands in the Aegean Sea near 
the coast of Asia Minor, were ceded to 
Greece by the 1947 Italian peace treaty 
and formally transferred on March 7, 1948. 


The Greek climate is varied but generally 
similar to that of other Mediterranean 
countries. The maritime regions have a 
temperate climate, with short winters and 
little snow or frost. In the uplands the. 
winters are long and severe. Precipitation 
is heaviest in the mountains. Mean tem-— 
perature at Athens is about 63°, with maxi- 
mum of 99° in July and minimum of 31.5” 
in January. The summer heat is moderated 
by sea breezes and cool northerly winds 
from the mountains. 


ooo 
Guatemala (Republic) 


(Reptblica de Guatemala) 
Area: 45,452 square miles. : 
Population (census. 1950): 2,787,000 (In- 
aa 60%; white, 5%; mixed and other, 
Oje 
Density per. square mile: 61.3. 
President: Jacobo Arbenz Guzman. ) 
Principal cities (census 1940): Guate-_ 
mala City, 163,826; est. 1946, 225,000 (capi-— 
tal); Quezaltenango, 33,538 (coffee, sugar); 
Puerto Barrios, 15,784 (chief Atlantic 
port); Zacapa, 14,443 (coffee, livestock). 
Monetary unit: Quetzal. 
Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 
HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Once the 
site of the ancient Mayan civilization, 
Guatemala was conquered by Spain in 1524 
and for the next 300 years was the major 
center of Spanish government in Central 
America, Guatemala was one of the found-_ 
ers of the Central American Union in 1823, 
and in 1839 set itself up as a republic. 
From 1898 to 1920 the dictator, Manuel 
Estrada Cabrera, ran the country, and from 
1931 to 1944, General Jorge Ubico Casta- 
fieda was the “strong man.” In July, 1944, 
the National Assembly elected General 
Federico Ponce president, but he was over- 
thrown in October, and in December Dr. 
Juan José Arévalo was elected: as the hea 
¥ 
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ire regime which continued to 
peor orny erate. in the face of 


Phe eastern border is the object of dis- 
te with Great Britain; in Feb., 1948, two 
ritish cruisers were dispatched to British 
onduras to meet threatened attacks by 
atemala. 
_ The Constitution of 1945 provides that 
eee ident shall be elected every six years 
direct popular vote and cannot succeed 
mself immediately. Legislative power is 
= in a unicameral- National Assembly 
Whose 68 members aré popularly elected 
Gor four-year terms, half the members be- 
ing elected every two years. Guatemala has 
an army of 22,000 and a small air force. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
‘Education, advanced under Ubico, is free 


and compulsory. In 1948, a total of 195,463 
pupils attended the 3,626 primary schools, 
While 62 secondary schools had total en- 
Tollment of 9,000. The University of Gua- 
temala is located in Guatemala City. Illit- 
eracy Was reported to be only 25% in 1950. 
_. Most of the ruling class is drawn from 
the 5 per cent of the population that is 
white. Spanish is the Official language, but 

at least eighteen Indian dialects are 
joken, The Indians are the chief labor 
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Agriculture engages 90 per cent of Gua- 
temalans. Coffee accounts for a fifth of the 
cultivated land and a large part of the 
exports. Recent foreign-trade data are as 
follows (in millions of quetzales) : 


5a 1948 1949 1950 
Exports 50.1 52.2 67.6 
— 68.4 68.0 71.2 


- In 1950, the U.S. took 89% of the exports 
and supplied 68% of the imports... Chief 
exports were coffee (78%) and bananas 
(11%). Imports included flour, petroleum 
products, drugs, textiles and clothing. 

_ Guatemalan manufacturing is small and 
local. The country has 600 miles of public 
Tailway connecting the coasts, 280 miles of 
private railway and 4,800 miles of high- 
Ways. Puerto Barrios, on the Atlantic side, 
is the main port of entry, and is linked by 
rail to the capital. 

sf The national budget for 1950-51 pro- 
ed for expenditure of $45,000,000, and 
he national debt in May, 1948, was 

45,695. 


‘Guatemala has reserves of gold, silver, 
d, tin, copper, mercury, coal, antimony, 
it, chromite and sulfur, but many of 
ese minerals exist in insufficient quantity 
ify exploitation, and only lead and 
e@ are produced commercially. 


; country’s vast forests, mostly in the 
re 


Petén region, yield chicle for chewing gum, Be 
cinchona’ bark, a. small amount of rubber, 
and dyewoods and cabinet woods, such as 
cedar, mahogany and logwood. About 15,- 
000,000 acres are in hardwoods and 3, 000, _ 
000 acres in softwoods. <a 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of : 
Guatemala is mountainous, with many — 
volcanic peaks, including Tajumulco, 13,- 
814 feet high and the loftiest in Central 
America. The northern part is the great ft 
plain of Petén, largely uncultivated, — 
sparsely populated, and geographically part * a 
of the Yucatan peninsula. The narrow i 
Pacific slope, well watered and fertile, is 
the most densely populated and the most 
productive part of Guatemala. The climate _ 
is hot and humid on the coasts, with — / 
heavy rainfall, but is temperate in the 
highlands. The rainy season lasts from ~ 
May to October in the interior, and oon 
until December on the coast. January is 
the coldest month and May the warmest, 


Haiti (Republic) . 
(République d’ Haiti) 

Area: 10,748 square miles. 

Population (census 1950): 3,111, 000 sel 
gro, 95%; mulatto, 5%). ‘ 

Density per square mile: 289.4, md 

President: Paul E. Magloire. 

Principal cities (census 1950): Port- “a 
Prince, 142,840 (capital, chief port); C ; 
Haitien, 24, 957 seaport); Gonaives, 13, 934 
(farming distric ); Les Cayes, 11,835, GS : 
port; coffee). en 

Monetary unit: Gourde. ag 

Language: French. a 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


aut 


western third of the island of aoe ola, 
which was discovered by Columbus in 14 92. 


the American republics, a nation pad 
illiteracy and poverty. — 


After successive Spanish and Fre! 
domination, Haiti became a kingdom 
1801 under Toussaint L’Ouverture, a Negr 
leader. He was later captured by the Fr 
and died in prison, but the kingdom 1 


dents in four years. After the assassina 

tion of the last one, United States Mai 

moved in, By a 1916 treaty, the Unit 
E 
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States agreed to help administer the coun- 
try until the Haitians proved themselves 
capable of orderly self-government. The 
last Marines left in 1934, but a U. S. fiscal 
expert continued to supervise customs un- 
til 1941. On January 11, 1946, President 
Elie Lescot was driven from the country 
by revolution, and a three-man military 
junta took over until the election of Pres- 
ident Dumarsais Estimé on Aug. 16, 1946. 
He was ousted in 1950 and succeeded after 
nhew elections by Paul E. Magliore. 
GOVERNMENT. Normally the president is 
elected for six years. by two-thirds vote 
of the National Assembly. That body con- 
sists of a 37-member Chamber of Deputies, 
elected for four years by popular vote; and 
a 21-member Senate elected for six years. 
The Garde d’Haiti, about 5,000 strong, 
serves as army and police force. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Most Haitians are descended from African 


slaves. Their illiteracy rate is estimated at 
92 per cent. Although 1949 figures showed 
enroliment of 97,000 in primary and sec- 
ondary schools, actual attendance is prob- 
ably lower. A campaign against illiteracy 
under UNESCO auspices was initiated in 
1947. The mulattoes—lightened by the 
blood of the early French settlers—domi- 


mate the political and social life of the 


nation. Many of them are Paris-educated. 
While the ruling classes speak pure French, 
most of the people speak the patois of 
Creole French, and many of them still 


practice the strange folk religion of voodoo. 


Haiti is predominantly agricultural. Cof- 
fee, which makes up more than 80 per cent 
of Haitian exports, is the principal crop, 


followed by sisal, sugar cane, cotton, ba- 


nanas and cacao. Coffee exports in 1949-50 
amounted to 26,242 metric tons. Manu- 
facturing is almost entirely for local con- 


oe 
sumption, but there are several sisal fac- 


tories and sugar refineries. 


Recent trade data are as follows (in mil- 
lions of gourdes) : 


1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 
_ Exports 154.4 155.1 192.4 
_ Imports 161.0 157.1 181.0 


Leading exports in 1949-50 were coffee 


+ (58%), sisal (24%) and sugar (7%). Lead- 


ing customers were the U. S. (56%), Bel- 
gium (16%) and Italy (12%). The U. S. 


_ was the principal supplier (76%). 


In 1951 Haiti had about 2,000 miles of 


_ improved road and 180 miles of railway. 


International air service is provided by 
PAA and KLM. 

More than 75 per cent of Haitian rev- 
enue is derived from customs duties on ex- 
ports and imports. The 1950-51 budget bal- 
anced government revenue and expendi- 


ture at $21,058,000. The net public debt on 


Sept. 30, 1950, was $8,556,800, about 75 per 
‘cent internal. 
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Minerals, relatively unexploited, include 
gold, silver, iron, copper, antimony, tin, 
coal, nickel and gypsum. In 1943, a sizable 
bauxite deposit was found and signed over 
for U. S. development. Inland Haiti has 
forests of mahogany, pine, lignum vitae 
and other commercial woods. Output of 
the fisheries is insufficient for local needs, 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Haiti, 
about the size of Maryland, is two-thirds 
mountainous, with the rest marked by 
great valleys, extensive plateaus and small 
plains. The most densely populated and 
productive region is the Cul de Sac plain, 
near Port-au-Prince. Rivers are swift and 
generally not navigable. The climate is hot 
on the coast, temperate in the mountains, 
with hurricanes frequent in the May-to- 
October rainy season. Port-au-Prince has. 
@ mean annual temperature of 81°. 


Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan. See Jordan 


Honduras (Republic) 


(Reptblica de Honduras) 

Area: 59,145 square miles. 

Population (census 1950): 1,533,625 
(mestizo, 86%; Indian, 10%; Negro, 2%; 
white, 2%). 

Density per square mile: 25.9. 

President: Juan Manuel Galvez. 

Principal cities (est. 1949): Tegucigalpa, 
62,263 (capital); San Pedro Sula, 24,425 
(bananas, sugar); Comayagiiela, 16,907 
(twin city of Tegucigalpa) ; La Ceiba, 13,456 
(seaport, bananas). ; 

Monetary unit: Lempira. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 

HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Columbus. 
discovered Honduras on his last voyage in 
1502; it was a Spanish colony and part of 
Guatemala until 1821, the year of the gen- if 
eral Central American revolt against Spain. 

Honduras declared its independence in 
1838, and has been troubled by revolution 

and war ever since. American Marines in- 
tervened in 1903 and 1923. In 1931, 1932 
and 1937, major revolutions were crushed 
by force. The Nicaraguan-Honduras bound- 
ary dispute of 1937 almost caused war, and 

in April, 1945, the country was invaded 

from Guatemala by a group of Honduran © 
exiles, who were suppressed. : 

Legislative power is held by the uni- 
cameral Congress of Deputies, whose 49 
members are popularly elected for six years. ‘ 
The president also is elected for six 
years and is not supposed to succeed him- 
self, but Congress twice extended the term 
of President Tiburcio Carias Andino. His 
16-year tenure ended Jan. 1, 1949, whe 
Juan Manuel Galvez, the administratio 
candidate in the Oct., 1948, elections, t 
Office. 


Honduras—Hungary 
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Military service is compulsory. The army 

is estimated to be slightly under the 2,500 
strength agreed upon by the Central 
American states. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and supposedly compul- 
sory, but less than 25 per cent of the chil- 
dren go to school. The government is try- 
ing to reduce illiteracy, estimated at 82 
per cent. In 1949, there were 1,700 primary 
schools, with 83,619 students, and 27 sec- 
ondary schools, with 1,340 students. The 
National University at Tegucigalpa had 
about 500 students. 


Most of the population is of mixed 
Spanish-Indian blood, but the ruling class 
is of nearly pure Spanish descent. Except 
among isolated Indian tribes, Spanish is 
the common language. Most of the Negroes 
are British subjects imported for planta- 
tion work. 


Honduran economy depends upon ba- 
hanas, which usually account for more 
than 50 per cent of the nation’s exports. 
The biggest plantations are along the 
northern coast. Exports in 1949-50 totaled 
13,801,374 stems, more than 90 per cent pro- 
duced by two U. S. companies. Other crops 
are corn, coffee, rice, henequen, tobacco 
and coconuts. Honduras also is an impor- 
tant source of sarsaparilla. Cattle raising 
and dairy farming flourish on rich pasture 
lands. Manufacturing is small and local. 

Recent foreign trade data are as follows 
(in millions of lempiras) : 


1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 
Exports* 39.0 41.6 43.5 
Imports 71.2 68.0 68.3 


* Unadjusted for banana undervaluation. 


In 1949-50 the U. S. took 69% of the 
exports and supplied 79% of the imports. 
Leading exports were bananas (31%), cof- 
fee (15%) and silver, 


Honduras’ railroads—920 miles—are a)- 
most entirely owned by iruit companies 
and used to transport bananas; they are 
confined to the northern coastal area. Since 
the country is mountainous and rugged, 
aviation has become an important means 
of travel. Despite its small size, the coun- 
try has 63 landing fields. Highway mileage 
Is estimated at 1,200 miles. Lake Yojoa and 
several rivers are navigable for small ves- 
sels, 


The budget for the fiscal year 1950-51 
was estimated at 25,000,000 lempiras. The 
nternal debt was 8,892,822 lempiras on 
June 30, 1950; the external debt, 1,123,- 
375 lempiras. : 

In 1949 Honduras produced 16,102 troy 
Junces of gold and 3,421,206 troy ounces 
of silver; these are the two most important 
mineral products. Copper and iron exist in 
aying quantity but are undeveloped. The 
untry is noted for rich forest resources, 
Jarticularly the tropical hardwoods. In 


1949-50, 2,279,036 bd. ft. of mahogany lum- 
ber and logs and 28,901,277 bd. ft. of 
pine were exported. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Honduras, 
in the north central part of Central Amer- 
ica, has a 400-mile Caribbean coast-line 
and a 40-mile Pacific frontage. Generally 
mountainous, it has fertile plateaus and 
river valleys and narrow coastal plains. 
The Bahia (Bay) Islands, off the north 
coast, produce large quantities of coconuts. 
Of numerous rivers on the northern slope 
of Honduras, the Ulua drains a third of 
the nation and is navigable for most of its 
course. The climate is oppressive in the 
coastal lowlands, pleasant in the interior 
highlands. At Tegucigalpa, maximum tem- 
perature is about 90° (in May), and mini- 
mum 50° (December). 


Hungary (Republic) 

Area: 35,893 square miles. 

Population (census 1948): 
(Magyar, German, Slovak). 

Density per square mile: 256.2.* 

Chairman of Presidium: Sandor Ronai. 

Prime Minister: Istvan Dobi. 

Principal cities: (census 1948*): Buda- 
pest, 1,058,288 (capital, Danube port); 
Szeged, 132,688 (textiles, wheat); Debrecen, 
119,570 (livestock); Kecskemét, 88,283 
(horticulture); Pécs, 77,529 (farming). 

Monetary unit: Forint (replacing 
Pengo). 

Languages: Hungarian, German, Slovak. 

Religions (est.): Roman Catholic, 64.9%; 
Greek Catholic, 2.3%; Helvetian Evangeli- 
cal, 20.9%; Augsburg Evangelical, 6.1%; 
Jewish, 5.1%; others, .7%. 


* Provisional figures. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Fascist- 
minded militarists and greed for more 
territory lined up Hungary with Germany 
and Italy just before World War II. The 
fruits of this alliance and the resultant 
defeat of Hungary were a smashed econ- 
omy, wild inflation, poverty, Soviet oc- 
cupation and a2 reparations debt of $300,- 
000,000. Politically the Soviet-supported 
Communist minority was thoroughly de- 
feated by the conservative Small Land- 
holders in the 1945 elections, yet it suc- 
ceeded in taking over most of the key 
positions in the government. Controlling 
the police, the Communists waged a war 
of nerves against the Small Landholders, 
eventually forcing the resignation of Prime 
Minister Ferenc Nagy on May 30, 1947, and 
securing the appointment of a left-wing 
Small Landholder, Lajos Dinnyes, in his — 
place. Then, shortly before the 1947 peace 
treaty became effective, a national election 
was carried out on Aug. 31, with the Com- 
munists replacing the Small Landholders 
as the dominant party. President Tild 
resigned July 30, 1948, and on Aug, 

leftist vice-premier Arpad Szakasits was 


9,201,158* 
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elected. Dinnyes was replaced as prime 
minister on Dec. 10, 1948, by Istvan Dobi, 
another left-wing Small Landholder. The 
arrest and conviction of Catholic Cardinal 
Mindszenty for alleged treasonable activi- 
ties in Feb., 1949, brought worldwide criti- 
cism of the Communist regime. 

Two thousand years ago Hungary was 
part of the Roman provinces of Pannonia 
and Dacia on the empire’s borders. In A.D. 
894 it was invaded by the Magyars, who 
founded a kingdom. Christianity was ac- 
cepted during the reign of Stephen I (St. 
Stephen) from 997 to 1083. The peak of 
Hungary’s great period of medieval power 
came in 1342-82 under King Louis the 
Great (Louis I) of Anjou, whose dominions 
touched the Baltic, Black and Mediter- 
ranean Seas. When the Turks smashed a 
Hungarian army in 1526, western and 
northern Hungary accepted Hapsburg rule 
to escape Turkish occupation. Transylva- 
nia became independent under Hungarian 
princes. Intermittent war with the Turks 
Was waged thereafter for some years. 


After the suppression of the 1848 revolt 
against Hapsburg rule led by Louis Kos- 
suth, the dual monarchy of Austria-Hun- 
gary was set up in 1867. 


The dual monarchy was defeated with 
the other Central Powers in World War I, 
and the new Hungary underwent hard 
times. First there was a short-lived So- 
Cialist Republic in 1918. The chaotic Come 
munist rule of 1919 under Béla Kun ended 
with the Rumanians occupying Budapest 
on Aug. 4, 1919. When the Rumanians left, 
Admiral Nicholas Horthy entered the cap- 
ital with a national army. The Treaty of 
Trianon of June 4, 1920, cost Hungary 75 
per cent of its land-and more than 50 per 
cent of its population. Meanwhile, the Na- 
tional Assembly had. restored the legal 
continuity of the old monarchy, and on 
March 1, 1920, Horthy was elected regent. 


Former King Charles made two unsuccess- 
- ful efforts to return to the throne in 1921. 


After 1920 Hungary was, in effect, ruled 
by its great land owners, but the turn 
came in 1932 with the accession of Gen- 
eral Julius de Gdmbd6s, a pro-Fascist, as 
prime minister. Under Gémbés and his 
successors, Kaloman Daranyi in 1936 and 


Béla Imrédy in 1938, co-operation with 


Italy and Germany was Hungary’s guiding 
principle. Hungary signed the anti-Com- 
intern pact on Jan. 13, 1939, and the Three 
Power Pact of Germany, Italy and Japan 
on Nov. 20, 1940. As inducement and re- 
ward for these actions, Hungary got part 
of Siovekia and all of Ruthenia from 
Czechoslovakia in 1938 and 1939; and 
northern Transylvania from Rumania in 
1940. 

- Following the German invasion of Rus- 
Sia on June 22, 1941, Hungary joined the 
attack against the U.S.5S.R., but the war 


was not popular and Hungarian troops 
were almost entirely withdrawn from the 
eastern front by May, 1943. The govern- 
ment of Nicholas von Kallay was over- 
thrown March 19, 1944, and German occu- 
pation troops set up a puppet government 
after Admiral Horthy’s appeal for an armi- 
stice with advancing Soviet troops had 
resulted in his overthrow on Oct. 16. The 
German regime soon fled the capital, how- 
ever, and on Dec. 23 a provisional govern= 
ment was formed in Soviet-occupied east- 
ern Hungary. On Jan. 20, 1945, it signed 
an armistice in Moscow. 

On Feb. 1, 1946, the National Assembly 
approved a constitutional law abolishing 
the 1,000-year-old monarchy and establish- 
ing a republic. Up to that time, Admiral 
Horthy had been regent for a non-existent 
king. 


The Soviet-type constitution adopted by ~ 


Parliament on Aug. 18, 1949 declared Hun- 
gary to be a “people’s republic.” The su- 
preme organ of state control was declared 
to be the Parliament, with deputies elected 
every 4 years by direct vote. When Parlia- 
ment is not in session, power is exercised 
by the presidium headed by a chairman. 
Executive power is vested in the cabinet 
headed by the premier. 

Only the Communist-controlled, left- 
wing coalition was represented in the 
National Assembly after elections held 
May 15, 1949, in which only one slate of 
candidates was presented. 


PEACE TREATY OF 1947. The final peace 
treaty which took effect Sept. 15, 1947, 


fixed Hungary’s frontiers as they were on - 
Feb. 1, 1938, except that a small bridge- — 


head on the south bank of the Danube 
opposite Bratislava was ceded to Czecho- 
slovakia. Hungary was to pay reparations 
of $300,000,000 over a period of 8 years, 
$200,000,000 to the Soviet Union and $100,- 
000,000 to Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 
The treaty also provided freedom of navi- 
gation on the Danube for nationals of all 
states. I 


The strength of Hungarian armed forces 
was fixed by the treaty as follows: army, 
65,000, including frontier, anti-aircraft 
artillery and river flotilla personnel; air 
force, 90 planes with a personnel of 5,000. 
Soviet troops are permitted to maintain 
communication through Hungary to Aus- 
tria until a treaty with Austria takes effect. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. b 
Education is state-controlled and is com- 


pulsory between the ages of 6 and 14, 


Parochial schools were nationalized in 1948. — 


In 1950-51 there were 6,185 elementary 


and general schools, with 1,229,957 pupils, 
and 389 secondary schools, with 94,046 
pupils. The 21 universities and colleges 
had 31,000 students, 4 


Under laws passed in 1927-28, optiona 


J 


Hungary 


social insurance was placed under the con- 
trol of the national social insurance in- 
stitute, which offered medical, hospital, 
old age and disability insurance. Insurance 
for farmers was made obligatory. The Land 
Reform Act issued in March, 1945, pro- 
vided for the confiscation of all estates 
over 1,500 acres; about 8,000,000 acres were 
divided among some 500,000 families. Col- 
lectivization of agriculture is now being 
emphasized. 

Agriculture is the basis of Hungarian 
economic life, engaging more than half the 
population. Of the total area, 63.6 per cent 
can be cultivated and 17.9 per cent is 
Meadowland and rough pasture. Cereals 
grown in the fertile Danubian plains are 
the chief crops. Leading crops in 1948 were 
wheat (1,583,314 metric tons), corn (2,861,- 
709 tons), potatoes (2,116,881 tons), barley 
(691,719 tons), rye (785,696 tons) and 
sugar beets (1,771,000 tons). In addi- 
tion, the cultivation of vines, fruit and 
garden produce is important; the famous 
Tokay wine is'produced on the southern 
slopes of the Hegyalja in the northeast. 
Wine production averages 100,000,000 U. S. 
gallons annually (1950: 85,000,000 U. S. 
gallons). 

Horse-breeding is a traditionally impor- 
tant branch of agriculture. Hungarians 
have a great love for horses, and their ex- 
cellent breeds were exported in large num- 
bers before World War II. Livestock in 
1949 included 600,000 horses, 1,870,000 cat- 
tle, 700,000 sheep and 3,250,000 hogs. 


The dominant industries are all based 
on agriculture, with flour milling in first 
place, followed by sugar refining, brewing 
and canning. The second group of indus- 
tries make hardware and machinery. Most 
of the machine industry is concentrated in 
Budapest and Gyér. Cotton leads the tex- 
tile industry, especially in Budapest, which 
is. also a center of woolen manufactures. 
Hemp and flax weaving are important. In 
1945 there were about 4,350 manufacturing 
establishments with 180,000 workers. About 
90 per cent of industrial production was 
nationalized under laws enacted in 1946 
and 1948. Legislation in the latter year 
affected. about 500 mining and indus- 
trial enterprises employing more than 100 
persons each. In addition, the Soviet Union 
has taken over all German-owned plants 
as reparations, and in 1946 Soviet-Hun- 
garian companies were formed to exploit 
bauxite, petroleum, and air and river navi- 
gation. 


Foreign trade figures for two years are 
as follows (in millions of forint) : 


1947 1948 
Exports* 1,042 1,933 
Imports 1,453 1,975 


'* Excluding reparations shipments. 
), The chief customers in 1948 were Brit- 
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ain, 17 per cent; U.S.S.R., 17 per cent; 
Czechoslovakia, 18 per cent; and Austria, 
7 per cent. The leading suppliers were 
US.S.R., 15 per cent; Yugoslavia, 15 per 
cent; Britain, 14 per cent; and Czecho- 
Slovakia, 13 per cent. Chief exports were 
grain, 15 per cent; textiles, 12 per cent; 
live animals and animal products, 11 per 
cent; and machinery, 9 per cent. Leading 
imports included coal, oil, iron and steel 
products, forest products, minerals and 
ores. 

The foca] point in the country’s trans- 
portation system is the Danube River, 
navigable for 423 miles in Hungary. The 
nation’s central location makes it the cen- 
ter of an important transit trade; its pre- 
war river fleet was the largest on the 
Danube. Railroad mileage in 1949 totaled 
4,773; highway mileage in that year, 10,248. 
Transportation facilities suffered heavy 
damage in the last part of the war. 

The 1950 budget placed revenue at 
17,537,000,000 forint and expenditure at 
17,454,000,000 forint. The national debt 
(postwar only): on Dec. 81, 1946 totaled 
1,630,000,000 forint. 

While Hungary generally is mineral-poor, 
it has an estimated 250,000,000 tons of 
bauxite—about 25 per cent of the world’s 
known reserves.’ Production in 1949 was 
estimated at 600,000 metric tons. The coal 
is of low quality and is insufficient to 
meet domestic needs; production in 1948 
was 1,061,502 metric tons, and output of 
lignite was about 10,620,000 tons. Other 
minerals include iron ore, manganese and 
gold. Petroleum production in 1949 was 
about 8,790,000 barrels. Uranium is re- 
ported to exist in Hungary. 


About 12 per cent of Hungary is forested, 
but the products are of little importance. 
There are valuable fisheries in Lake Bala- 
ton and on the Danube. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
Hungary is a fertile, rolling plain lying 
east of the Danube, and drained by the 
Danube and the Tisza Rivers. In the ex- 
treme northwest is the Little Hungarian 
Plain. South of that area is Lake Balaton, 
250 square miles, the largest lake of west- 
ern and central Europe; to the west of it 
lies the Bakony Forest, part of an upland 
extension of the Alps, called the Hungar- 
jan Mittelgebirges. Entering Hungary in 
the northwest, the Danube flows south 
through the central plain. The Tisza, ris- 
ing in the eastern Carpathians, also flows 
south through eastern Hungary. 


Hungary’s mean: annual temperature 
ranges from 48° in the north to 52° in the 


south. Precipitation varies from 30 to 35 


inches in the Bakony Forest to less than 
15 inches in the east; most of the rain 
falls in May and June. High summer tem- 
peratures and a long autumn are favorable 
to agriculture. 3 eee ; 
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Iceland (Republic) 
(island) 

Area: 39,709 square miles.* 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1950): 144,500 
(almost entirely Icelandic), 

Density per square mile: 3.6. 

President: Sveinn Bjérnsson. 

Prime Minister: Steingrimur Steinthor- 


sson. 
Principal city (est. 1950): Reykjavik, 
54,800 (capital and only large town). 
Monetary unit: Kréna. 
Languages: Icelandic, Danish. 
Religion: Evangelical Lutheran, 


* Including several off-shore islands. 


HISTORY. Iceland, in the North Atlantic 
on the rim of the Arctic Circle, did not 
fight in World War II, but still it won and 
lost in the conflict. It won its complete 
independence from Denmark but lost its 
placid isolation when the United States and 
Great Britain moved in to prevent German 
seizure, and to establish air and naval 
bases. Anew era then dawned for Iceland. 
Because of its strategic position on the 
great-circle air route between America and 
Europe, about half way between New York 
and Moscow, the country assumed new 
Significance in an air-minded world. 
Iceland was first settled shortly before 
900, mainly by Norse. A constitution drawn 
up about 930 created a form of democracy 
and provided for an Althing, or General 
Assembly, now the oldest legislative body 
in the world. In 1262-64, Iceland came un- 


‘der Norwegian-Danish rule. Through five 
centuries of intermittent plague, earth- 


quake, famine and volcanic eruption, the 


stout Icelanders endured, and in 1874 they 


obtained their own constitution. In 1918 
Denmark recognized Iceland as a separate 
state with unlimited sovereignty, but still 
nominally under the Danish king. On June 
17, 1944, after a popular referendum, the 
Althing proclaimed Iceland a completely 
independent republic. 

The British occupied Iceland in 1940, im- 
mediately after the German invasion of 
Denmark. In 1942, the United States took 
over the burden of protection. Iceland re- 
fused to abandon its neutrality in World 
War II, and thus forfeited charter member- 
ship in the United Nations, but it was co- 
Operative with the Allies throughout. Ice- 
land joined the North Atlantic treaty or- 
ganization in 1949, and in May, 1951, U. S. 
troops again landed at Iceland’s request 
to aid in its defense preparations. 
GOVERNMENT. Constitutionally, the presi- 
dent is elected for four years by popular 
vote. President Bjérnsson was named to 
the office in 1944 by acclamation of the 
Althing and was re-elected in 1945 and 
1949 for regular four-year terms. Executive 
power resides in a Prime Minister. The 


Althing is composed of two houses, one 


with 17 members and the other with 35; 
each has equal constitutional power. 
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Iceland has no army or navy. ; 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Illiteracy is virtually unknown in Iceland. 
Education is compulsory from 7 to 14, and 
mobile schools are sent traveling through 
the sparsely settled areas. When the Uni- 
versity of Iceland, established in 1911, 
needed new buildings in 1935, the govern- 
ment licensed it to conduct a national lot- 
tery to raise the funds. The high number 
of scholarships and the low tuition fees 
make higher education virtually free to any 
qualified applicant. 

Iceland publishes more books, newspapers 
and magazines per capita than any country 
in the world. Its language, Icelandic, has 
no dialects and has changed little through 
the centuries. In addition, Danish is widely 
understood and spoken. The Evangelical 
Lutheran Church is state-supported, but 
there is complete religious freedom. “A 
social insurance system set up in 1935 and 
extended in 1946 provides accident, sick- 
ness and old age benefits, as well as hos- 
pital and medical care. 

Approximately six-sevenths of Iceland is 
unproductive, and only one-fourth of one 
per cent is under cultivation. With about 
30 per cent of the population engaged in 
farming, sheep raising is the most impor- 
tant branch of this industry. Hay, potatoes 
and turnips are the principal crops. 


About one-sixth of the people are en- 
gaged in fishing, and fish and fish products 
make up the bulk of Iceland’s exports. The 
annual catch averages about 350,000 tons 
(1950: 323,027 tons), and the total value 
of the industry was estimated in 1947 at 
$38,500,000. British, French and Norwe- 
gian fishing craft visit Iceland’s fisheries, 
which lead the world in cod and are im- 
portant for herring, plaice and halibut. 


Recent trade data are as follows (in mil- 
lions of krénur);: 


1948 1949 1950 
. Exports 896 289 421 
Imports 458 424 543 


Fish and fish products accounted for 
90% of the exports in 1950. Leading cus- 
tomers were the U. S. and the Netherlands 
(each 13%) and Britain (12%); leading 
suppliers, Britain (22%) and the U. S. 
(20%). 

Iceland has no railways. Highways total 
about 3,700 miles. Motor vehicles are 
rapidly replacing the traditional horse- 
drawn cart. In 1950 the merchant marine — 
totaled 558 vessels (12 tons and over), 
aggregating 91,339 gross tons. 

Expenditure for the calendar year 1951 
was estimated at 302,638,000 kr.; revenue, 
at 303,947,000 kr. The national debt was 
271,665,000 kr. on Dec. 31, 1949. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Icslanael 
bleak, volcanic island about the size 
Kentucky, has maximum dimensions of 29 


i miles; it is mostly tableland, high, 
_ Tugged and barren. It is one of the world’s 
By most volcanic regions. Mt: Hekla (4,747 ft.), 
_ near the southern coast, is the most no- 
_ table of its volcanoes, many of which are 
_ still active and cause frequent earthquakes, 
Small fresh-water lakes are found through- 
_ out the island, and there are many natural 
_ Oddities incluéing hot springs, geysers, sul- 
fur beds, canyons, waterfalls and. swift 
rivers. More than 13 per cent of the area 
_ is covered by snowfields and glaciers, and 
most of the people live in the 7 per cent 
_ of the island comprising fertile coastlands. 
One-third of the much-indented, 3,730- 
- mile coastline belongs to a peninsula to the 
_ horthwest, joined to the mainland by an 
isthmus four miles wide. Vegetation is of 
__the Arctic type, mostly stunted. Except for 
_ peat and fisheries, Iceland has no natural 
- resources. 
_ The Gulf Stream modifies Iceland’s cli- 
_ mate to make it much like that of southern 
_ Canada, though with longer winters and 
shorter summers. The mean annual tem- 
_-perature at Reykjavik is 39.4°, with Janu- 
sary the coldest month (34.2°) and July the 


- Warmest (51.6°). 


a Iran (Kingdom) 

_ Area: 634,413 square miles. 

_ Population (est. 1949): 18,387,000 (Ira- 
nian, Kurdish, Azerbaijani). 

 . Density per square mile 28.9. 

~ Ruler: Mohammed Riza Pahlavi. 

_ _Prime Minister: Mohammed Mossadeq. 
_. Principal cities (est. 1948): Teheran, 
850,000 (capital); Meshed, 250,000 (Mos- 
lem shrine); Tabriz, 214,000 (capital, 
Azerbaijan); Isfahan, 205,000 (cotton, 
_ tobacco); Abadan, 150,000 (petroleum), 
Monetary unit: Rial. 

_. Languages: Iranian (Persian), Kurdish, 
_ Azerbaijani. 

___ Religions: Moslem (Shiah), about 90%; 
Moslem (Sunni), about 5%; Armenian; 
Jewish; Nestorian; Parsi. 


HISTORY. Oil-rich Iran, roughly one-fifth 
the size of the United States, was called 
Persia beforé 1935. Its key location blocks 
the lower land gate to Asia, and also stands 
in the way of traditional Russian ambi- 
tions for access to the Indian Ocean. In 
“modern times, Iran has drawn Big Power 
interest because of its rich oil deposits. 


_ Iran’s history is a long one of rising and 
falling dynasties. After periods of Assyrian, 
Median and Achaemenidian rule, Persia be- 
“came a powerful empire under Cyrus the 
Great, reaching from the Indus to the Nile 
+ its zenith in 525 B.c. It fell to Alexander 
in 331-30 B.c., to the Selucidae in 312-02 
B.c., and to the Parthians about 130 B.c. 
{ native Persian regime arose about A.D. 

4, was weakened fighting the Turks, and 

11 to the Arabs in 637. In the 12th cen- 


4) 


the Mongols took their turn ruling 


- tion date of March 2, 1946. The Iranians 


Persia, and in the early 18th century the 
Turks and Russians occupied it. In modern > 
times, Russia, Turkey, Britain, France, and, 
most recently, the United States, all have _ 
taken keen competitive interest in Iran, © 

An Anglo-Russian convention of 1907 
divided Iran into two spheres of influenc 
British attempts to impose a protectorate 
over all of Iran were defeated in 1919, Or ; 
Feb. 26, 1921, General Riza Pahlavi seized — 
the government and was elected hereditary _ 
shah in 1925. Subsequently he did much to 
modernize the country, and abolished all 
foreign extraterritorial rights. maieers 2 

Increased pro-Axis activity led to Angl 
Russian occupation of Iran in August, 194 
and deposition of the shah in favor of h 
son, Mohammed Riza Pahlavi. 

In November, 1945, a Soviet-inspired | 
tonomist movement won control of Aze 
baijan, Iran’s northwest province. To pr - 
tect their advantage, the Russians kept 
troops in that area past the treaty evacu 


promptly protested this breach of agree- 
ment to the United Nations. The Russians 
evacuated their troops on May 6 but n 
before they had forced Iran to promise 
them oil concessions in the north. 
Elections held in Jan., 1947, 
by the Government party of Ghavam-e 
Saltaneh, who resigned Dec. 28, 1947, 
lowing a sharp Soviet protest agains 
jection of the oil pact by parliament. 
sequent cabinets were weak and inefficie 
Lt. Gen. Ali Razmara took office June ; 
1950, and pledged to restore efficient and 
honest government, but he was assassi- 
nated March 7, 1951. Mohammed Moss: 
took over April 29. The next day, pa i 
ment completed action on a bill natio 
izing the oil industry. The action was 
taken over strong British protests, oa 
Britain evacuated the oil refineries Oct. 
1951. ie 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Iran 
constitutional monarchy, and the shah ha 
the usual powers of the head of a pai 
mentary state. Executive power is exerci: 
by a cabinet headed by the prime mini 
who is appointed by the shah and is 
sponsible to the Majlis (parliament), wh 
has 136 popularly-elected members. — 
In May, 1949, the constitution vy 
amended to permit the shah to dissolve th 
Majlis; at the same time legislatio: Ww 
enacted to set up an upper house or Sen-— 
ate provided by the 1906 constitution but 
never established. re! 
Military service is compulsory; the init 
training period is 2 years. The army, n 
ernized and reorganized by Riza Pahl: 
father of the present shah, consis 
about 130,000 men. The air force ha 
eral hundred planes, and the navy 
small craft in the Persian Gulf. TI 
also a U. S,-trained police force of 
ba ABSHDS EGE. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education has made good progress in the 
last 25 years, supplanting the old and es- 
sentially religious system. In 1938 (latest 
data available in 1951) there were 8,381 
schools, with attendance of 457,236. There 
are universities at Teheran and Tabriz. 
Iliteracy is high, though decreasing. 


Iran is predominantly agricultural. Large 


estates are numerous, and irrigation is 
common, especially on the central ‘plateau. 
The principal crops are wheat (est. 1950: 
1,980,000 tons) and barley (800,000 tons). 
Rice production, confined largely to the 
Caspian provinces, was estimated at 480,- 
000 tons in 1949. 


Other crops include grapes, dates, apri- 
cots, tobacco, tea, cotton, sugar beets and 
corn, There are extensive grazing lands. 
Wool production in 1948-49 was estimated 
at 11,000 tons; in Dec., 1948, there were 
11,000,000 sheep. 


Iran must still import many manufac- 
tured necessities, but several new factories 
were established by the government after 
1925 including sugar plants, rice and oil 
mills, textile factories, a cement factory, 
copper smelter, glycerine factory and small 
arms factory. The Chalus silk mill produces 
1,000,000 yards or more a year. Both sugar 
and tobacco are government monopolies. 
The manufacture of carpets, for which Iran 
is famous, is the most valuable industry. 

Foreign-trade data (trade years begin- 


ning March 21) are as follows, in billions 
of rials: 


1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 
Exports 19.01 17.17 26.40 
Imports 5.48 9.32 6.98 


The chief exports in 1948-49 were petro- 
leum and products, 90 per cent; rugs and 
carpets, 3 per cent; and fruits and. berries, 
3 per cent. Leading customers were Britain, 
40 per cent; India, 11 per cent; and the 
U. S., 4 per cent. Chief suppliers were the 
U. S., 30 per cent; Britain, 27 per cent: 
and India, 9 per cent. 

Motorable roads in 1949 totaled some 17,- 
000 miles, about one-fifth asphalted. Rail- 
way mileage open to traffic was 1,748 
(1948). The principal line (870 mi.) con- 
nects Bandar Shahpur on the Persian Gulf 
with Bandar Shah on the Caspian Sea. It 


_ Carried 5,000,000 tons of supplies to Russia 


during World War II. Iranian State Airlines 
and other lines provide service. 


The budget for.1950-51 forecast revenue 


of 9,552,846,499 rials and expenditure of 


9,549,595,000 rials. The internal debt in 
Dec., 1948, was 5,400,000,000 rials. Income 
from various monopolies and oil royalties 
are important. 


Considerable mineral wealth exists, but 
only oil is exploited commercially. The 
principal field, near Shushar in the south- 
west, was worked until 1951 by the Anglo- 


Iranian Oil Company. The latter’s conces- 
sion began in 1901 and was to run until 
1993, but its properties were nationalized 
by the Iranian government in April, 1951. 
Production in 1950 was 31,750,000 long 
tons (about 240,000,000 barrels). The re- 
finery at Abadan processed 24,855,171 tons. 

The main forest belt on the northern 
Elburz slope supplies railroad ties, char- 
coal and firewood. Gums are the most valu- 
able forest product. Fisheries are worked 
in the Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Iran is, in 
general, a plateau averaging 4,000 feet ele- 
vation. In addition, there are maritime 
lowlands along the Persian Gulf and the 
Caspian Sea. The Elburz Mountains in the 
north rise to 18,603 feet at Mt. Demavend. 
From northwest to southeast, the country 
is crossed by a desert 800 miles iong and 
100 to 200 miles wide. Iran’s only navigable 
river is the Karun in the southwest. 

The central plateau is hot in summer 
and very cold in winter, but the Caspian 
area has a sub-tropical climate. Mean tem- 
peratures vary at Teheran from 35° in Jan- 
uary to 85° in July (yearly average 62°);° 
at Bushire, on the Persian Gulf, from 58° 
in January to 90° in July and August 
(average 75°). Rainfall is light. 


Iraq (Kingdom) 

Area: 116,600 square miles.* 

Population (census 1947): 
(Arab, 75%; Kurdish, 15%; 
3.75%; others, 6.25%). 

Density per square mile: 41.1. 

Ruler: King Faisal II. 

Regent: Crown Prince Abdul-llah. 

Prime Minister: Nuri as-Said. 

Principal cities (est. 1946): Baghdad, 
832,927 (capital); Mosul, 279,361 (farming, 
oil); Basra, 181, $14 (chief port). 

Monetary unit: Dinar. 

Languages: Arabic, Kurdish. 

Religions: Moslem (Shiah), 53%: Mos- 
lem Aauan), 35%; Christian, 2.8%; Jew= 
ish, 2.56%; others, 6.7%. 

* Excluding southern and western desert areas. 


HISTORY. Iraq, a triangle of” mountains, 
desert and fertile river valley less than 
half the size of Texas, is bounded east by 
Iran, north by Turkey, west by Syria and 
Jordan, and south by Saudi Arabia. From 
earliest times it has been known as Meso- 
potamia—the land between the rivers—for 
it embraces a large part of the alluvial 
plains of the Tigris and Euphrates. PR 


An advanced civilization existed in Meso- q 
potamia by 4000 B.c. Sometime after 2000 — 
B.C. it became the center of the ancient 
Babylonian and Assyrian empires. It was — 
conquered by Cyrus the Great of Persia in 
538 B.c., and by Alexander in 831 B.c. After 
an Arab conquest in a.v, 637-40, Baghdad 
became capital of the ruling caliphate. The 
country was cruelly pillaged by the Mon- 


4,794,449 © 
Iranian, 


ols in 1258, and during the 16th, 17th and 
8th centuries was the object of repeated 
Turkish-Persian competition. 
_ Nominal Turkish suzerainty imposed in 
1638 was replaced by direct Turkish rule 
in 1831. In World War I an ‘Anglo-Indian 
_ force occupied most of the country, and 
Britain was given a mandate over the area 
in 1920. The British recognized Iraq as a 
Kingdom in 1922 and terminated the man- 
_ date in 1932, when Iraq was admitted to 
_ the League of Nations. In World War II, 
_ iraq generally adhered to its 1930 treaty 
_ of alliance with Britain, but in 1941 Brit- 
‘ish troops were compelled to put down 
@ pro-Axis revolt led by Prime Minister 
Rashid Ali. Iraq became a charter member 
of the Arab League in March, 1945 and 
_ Iraqi troops took part in the Arab invasion 
of Palestine in May, 1948. 
King Faisal II, born on May 2, 1935, suc- 
- ceeded his father, Ghazi I, who was killed 
_ in an automobile accident on April 4, 1939. 
. The King’s uncle, Abdul-Ilah, is regent. 
_ GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
_ 1924-25 constitution, Iraq is a hereditary 
monarchy with a two-house Parliament. 
The Senate is named by the king for a 
term of eight years; the 115-member 
Chamber of Deputies is elected popularly 
for four years. Executive power is vested 
in a Council of Ministers, headed by the 
prime minister, whom the king appoints. 
Military service is compulsory, with an 
initial training period of 114 to 2 years. 
_ Army and air force strength in 1938 was 
- 28,000. Both were trained and re-equipped 
_ by the British during World War II. The 
_ British-trained police force numbers about 
- 21,000. The 1930 treaty gives Britain the 
provisional right to keep troops in Iraq. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is free and nominally 
compulsory. Secondary education is nei- 
_ ther. free nor compulsory. There are no 
universities. In 1948-49 there were 1,050 
state elementary schools, with 150,588 pu- 
_pils, and 93.intermediate and secondary 
schools, with 16,721 pupils. Fourteen col- 
_leges had a combined enrollment of 4,500. 


_.. The chief economic activity is’ agricul- 
ture, dependent upon irrigation and con- 
fined to the valleys of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. Iraq supplies about 80 per cent of 
the world’s dates (1949: 120,000 metric 

tons). Chief among the cereal products of 

‘Iraq are barley (1950: 900,000 metric tons), 

wheat (600,000 tons), rice, sorghum, maize, 

and millet, Many fruits and some tobacco 
and cotton are grown. Grazing is the prin- 
cipal occupation of the many nomadic and 
seminomadic tribes. Livestock estimates in 

1949 included 822,000 cattle, 7,000,000 

, 2,000,000 goats and 291,000 camels, 

‘oduction in 1949 was 11,000 metric 


try is still embryonic. Of approxi- 


mately 100 manufacturing firms, the mos 
important are those making brick, til 
woolen textiles, vegetable oils, soap, glass” 
and cigarettes. vias 


Recent foreign-trade data are as follow 
(in millions of dinars) : ‘Shale 


1948 1949 
Exports 19.8* 26.2* 
Imports 45.5 40.6 


* Adjusted to include estimated value of crude pe’ 
eum exports. E 

Chief exports in 1949 were petroleu 
(51%), barley (20%) and dates (11% 
In 1948, Palestine and Jordan took 48% 
of the exports; France, 16%; and India, 
8%. aes! 

The only port for seagoing vessels is that 
of Basra, located on the Shatt al-‘Arab. 
River near the head of the Persian Gulf, 
River vessels plying the Tigris betwe nn. 
Basra and Baghdad have tonnage of more 
than 60,000. There are about 4,000 miles of 
improved and unimproved roads. Ira 
State Railways, the only rail line, operate 
three lines totaling 1,555 miles. There is | 
airport and seaplane base at Basra. 


Oil production centers at the Baba Gur-_ 
gur fields near Kirkuk are operated 
behalf of an international group by 
British-managed Iraq Petroleum Compan 
(production 1950: 6,160,756 long tons), — 


Oil is piped to Haifa in Palestine 
Tripoli in Lebanon. Another field is o 
erated by the Kanaqin Oil Compan 
(Anglo-Iranian Oil Company subsidiary), 
and produces only for local consum on 
(production 1950: 384,150 long tons) 


The 1951-52 budget amounted to 28,800,- — 
000 dinars. The capital works budget, 
on oil royalties, usually balances the ord 
nary budget. There is no external de Bae) 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Iraq hi 
arid desertland west of the Euphrates 
broad central valley between the Euphrat 
and Tigris, and mountains in the n rt 
east. The fertile lower valley is rormedi : 
the delta of the two rivers, which join 
about 120 niles from the head of the Pe: 
sian Gulf. The gulf coast line is 26 ; 


Iraq’s climate, generally, runs to gr 
extremes—long hot summers and sl 
cold winters. The area on the Persian G 
is one of the hottest places in the wo. 
Average temperature at Baghdad is 49° 
January and 92° in July and August. 


Ireland;(Republic) 


Area: 26,601 it peo miles (not including 
larger water bodies). t:. 
Population fopnene 1951*) : 2,958 
most entirely Irish). ‘ 

Density per square mile: 111.2. 

President: Séan 2 O'Kelly. “45g 

Prime Minister: Eamon de Valer: 

Princinal cities (rencne 10178). 
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(Baile Atha Cliath) 506,635 (capital); 
Cork, 75,361 (seaport); Kingstown (Dun 
Laoghaire), 44,689 (seaport); Limerick 
(Luimneach), 42,987 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Irish pound. 

Languages: Gaelic, English. 

Religions (census 1946): Roman Catho- 
lie, 94.3%; Protestant Episcopal, 4.2%; 
Presbyterian, .8%; others, .7%. 

* Provisional figures. 


HISTORY. The young Republic of Ireland 
—formerly Eire, and before that the Irish 
Free State—is an agrarian state that oc- 
cupies five-sixths of the island of Ireland 
west of England, across the Irish Sea, 
About the beginning of the Christian 
era, Ireland was divided into five kingdoms 
—Ulster, North Leinster, South Leinster, 
Munster and Connaught—each with its 
Own ruler, but each subject to the over- 
lord of all Ireland who dwelt at Tara. St. 
Patrick introduced Christianity in a.p. 432 
and became the country’s patron saint. 
Norse depredations along the coasts, 
starting in 795, ended in 1014 with Norse 
defeat at the Battle of Clontarf by forces 
under Brian. In the middle of the 12th 
century, the Pope gave all Ireland to the 
English crown as a papal fief. In 1171 
Henry II of England was acknowledged 
“Lord of Ireland,” but native sectional rule 
continued for centuries, and English con- 
trol over the whole island was not reason- 
ably absolute until the 17th century. By 


_ the Act of Union (1800), England and 
Ireland became the “United Kingdom of 


Great Britain and Ireland.” 

The great potato famine of 1846-48 took 
many lives and drove millions to emigrate 
to America. 

Several home-rule bills were introduced 
fn the English Parliament in the 19th 
century, but failed of passage. One was 
finally approved in 1914, but enforcement 
was suspended by the outbreak of World 
War I. During the war, agitation for free- 
dom was carried on by the nationalist 


_ party—Sinn Féin (Ourselves). In 1916 the 


British quickly suppressed the famous 


% Easter Week rebellion and exgcuted its 
leaders. 


After the 1918 elections, seventy-three 


_ of the Sinn Féiners elected to the English 


Parliament met in Dublin, proclaimed 
themselves an Irish Parliament, and passed 
@ declaration of independence. The result 
was war between Irish nationalists and 
British troops from January, 1919, to May, 
1921. A treaty ratified in December, 1921, 


_ gave Ireland political status equal to that 


of Canada. Six Ulster counties, largely 
Protestant, formed a separate government 
as Northern Ireland, closely bound to Eng- 
land; the other twenty-six became the 


Trish Free State. Republican extremists, 


headed by Eamon de Valera, refused for 
Several years to recognize the treaty. 


William Cosgrave, leader of the Sinn 


Féin’s right wing, was president from 1922 
to 1932. In the latter year, De Valera’s 
party, Fianna Fail, won control of the 
government. Under De Valera’s leadership 
@ new constitution was adopted in 1937 
making the nation, in effect, a republic. 
The country’s former name of “EHire’’ was 
restored by the constitution. 

Dr. Douglas Hyde, elected without op- 
position as Hire’s first president in 1938, 
was succeeded in 1945 by Séan T. O’Kelly, 
the Fianna Fail nominee. The country 
maintained strict neutrality during World 
War II. 

De Valera’s long tenure as prime min- 
ister came to an end in Feb., 1948, when 
the Fianna Fail lost its absolute majority 
in the parliamentary elections. John A. 
Costello, a Fine Gael moderate, took office 
at the head of a six-party coalition cabinet 
on Feb. 18, 1948, but De Valera returned to 
power on June 13, 1951, after new elec- 
tions. 

The nation severed its last ties with the 
British crown at midnight April 17, 1949, 
and Officially proclaimed itself the Repub- 
lic of Ireland on the next day—Haster 
Monday. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Ireland is 
@ sovereign, independent republic. The 
president, directly elected for seven years, 
names the prime minister on the nomina- 
tion of the Chamber of Deputies. Parlia- 
ment (Oireachtas) has two houses. The 
Chamber of Deputies (Ddil Eireann) has 
147 members elected by proportional rep- 
resentation for a five-year term. The Sen- 
ate (Seanad Eireann) has 60 members, of 
whom 11 are named by the prime minis- 
ter, 6 by the universities, and 48 from 
vocational panels; its powers are limited. 

Party representation in the Dail Eireann 
after the elections of May 30, 1951, was as 
follows: Fianna Fail, 69; Fine Gael, 40; La- 
bour, 16; Farmers, 6; Clann Na Poblachta, 
2; independents, 14. 


Military service is voluntary. The army 
has a permanent authorized strength of 
12,500. In 1938 Britain gave up its last de- 
fense posts in Eire, including those at 
Cobh, Berehaven and Lough Swilly. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Elementary education is free and is pro- 
vided in state schools; secondary education 
is under private control, notably the reli- 
gious orders. Technical and agricultural 
education is under local control, aided by 
state subsidies. The 4,922 elementary 
schools had 446,082 pupils in 1948-49; 408 
secondary schools had 45,406 students. The 
University of Dublin (Trinity College), 
founded in 1591, had an enrollment 
of 2,380 in 1948-49, and the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland (constituent colleges at 
Cork, Galway and Dublin) had 4,841. ~- 


The majority of the people are English- 
speaking, although the government has ate 


ditional Gaelic 
g al tial part of the 
curriculum for all state schools. 
_ Ireland is predominantly an agricultural 
country, with about 70 per cent of the 
_ total land area (17,000,000 acres) devoted 
_ to crops and pasture. The pastoral indus- 
try is the basis of the nation’s economy, 
_ but recent years have. brought a greater 
_ diversity in agriculture, marked by large 
_ increases in sugar beet and wheat produc- 
_ tion. Principal crops in 1950 were wheat, 
_ 327,600 long tons; rye, 3,200 tons; oats, 
528,400 tons; potatoes, 2,874,100 tons: 
_ Sugar beets, 588,000 tons; and flax, 1,400 
_ tons. Other staple crops are turnips, cab- 
_bage and hay. Livestock in June, 1950, in- 
cluded 4,321,582 cattle, 2,884,639 sheep and 
- 645,000 hogs. Wool output in 1949 was 7,000 
tons; butter output, 38,280. 
The government’s self-sufficiency policy, 
_ plus financial and tariff inducements, have 
_ promoted considerable industrial. develop- 
ment since 1928. The leading manufac- 
tures, in order of value, are ordinarily 
_ beverages, tobacco, wood, paper, clothing, 
textiles and metals. The hydroelectric 
plant erected on the Shannon River. in 
_ County Limerick provides cheap electricity 
_for homes and factories. 


_ Trade statistics are as follows (in mil- 
lions of Irish pounds): 


"ay 1948 1949 1950 
_ Exports 49.3 60.6 12.4 
_ Imports 136.3 130.2 159.6 


_ The leading customer in 1950 was Great 
‘Britain (74%), followed by Northern Ire- 
land (13%) and the Netherlands (2.6%). 
Britain was also the chief supplier (51%), 
-followed by the U. S. (183%) and Canada 
(3.7%). Major exports in 1950 were cattle 
and horses (39%), eggs in shell (7%), ale 
(7%) and poultry (6%). Major imports 
‘were machinery and vehicles, textiles, 
wheat, coal, corn, and iron and steel and 
manufactures. 

_ ‘The merchant marine in 1948 had 448 
vessels. with a net tonnage of 46,161. Al- 
most all transport facilities are national- 
ized. Railway mileage is about 2,500. Main 
roads in 1949 totaled 49,071. Shannon is 
rapidly developing into a key international 
airport. There are 670 miles of canals and* 
navigable waterways. : 

_ The 1951-52 budget forecast expendi- 
ture at £81,600,000 and revenue, on the 
asis of existing taxation, at £80,482,000. 
e public debt on March 31, 1951, was 
,178,919,000; assets were £111,614,000. 

In 1950, Ireland mined 198,000 short tons 
of coal, some gypsum, and considerable 
eat from its bogs, but otherwise the min- 
ul resources are negligible, as are those 
the forests. The fishing industry em- 
S$ about 10,000 men, The 1950 catch, 
jing mackerel, herring, whiting, cod, 


nd shellfish, was valued at £436,901. 
«' £ ae 


; : Gale ee Lee 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Occupy 
the entire island except for the six north- 
ern counties of Ulster, Ireland resemble 
basin—a central plain rimmed with moun- 
tains, except in the Dublin region. The 
mountains are low, with the highest pea’ 
Carrantuohill in Kerry County, rising 3,415 
feet. The principal river is the Shann : 
which begins in the north central are 


miles and empties into the Atlantic. About — 
20 per cent of the country is covered by 
bogs. Among the many lakes are the — 
famous Lakes of Killarney in the south 
west county of Kerry. aie 
A moist and mild climate, with annua 
rainfall running between thirty and fort 
inches fairly evenly distributed through- 
out the year, is influenced by the Gulf 
Stream, which makes the winters warmer 
than in other places in the same latitude 
The mean temperature at Dublin is 41.7° 
in January and 60.5° in July. ‘ 


Israel (Republic) 


Area (approximate): 7,800 square mil 
Population (est. 1950): 1,247,000 (3 
Jewish). 
Density per square mile: about 159 
President: Dr. Chaim Weizmann. 
Premier: David Ben-Gurion. A 
Principal cities (est. 1949): Jaffa- 
Aviv, 325,000 (industrial center); Ha 
150,000 (chief port); Jerusalem (Isra 
110,000 (capital). e 
Monetary unit: Israeli pound (£1). _ 


HISTORY. The history of Palestine, cradl . 
‘of two of the great religions of the w i 
and homeland of the modern state of Is: 
is mostly a chronicle of invasion, conq 
and confusing divisions. To the anc 
Hebrews it was known as the “La 
Canaan”; the name Palestine is d 
from that part of the country inha' 
the Philistines of Biblical times. 
1000 B.c. the Hebrews succeeded in es 
lishing a single monarchy, which 


Byzantines. In a.D. 634-86, Palestine © 
wrested from the Byzantine Empire by th 
Arabs. Frankish Crusaders captured 
salem in 1099 and set up a feudal kingdom 
which endured until the defeat of 1 
Franks by Saladin (1187) and the restor 
tion of Moslem rule, In 1516 suz 
over the area was transferred fr 
Mamelukes of Egypt to the Turks. It r 
mained part of the Ottoman Empir 
World War I, when British forces 
General Allenby defeated the Turks 
captured Jerusalem (Dec. 9, 1917). 
League of Nations mandate award 
Britain was put in force Sept, 2 is 
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Meanwhile, a movement had. been 
founded in 1897 by Theodor Herzl to cre- 
ate a Jewish homeland in Palestine, and a 
considerable number of Jewish immigrants 
had entered the country prior to World 
War I.:On Nov. 2, 1917, official British rec- 
ognition was given both to the growing 
Arab nationalist movement and to the 
Zionist aspirations by the issuance of 
the so-called Balfour Declaration. 


The declaration was attacked by the 
Arabs. Throughout the period between the 
two World Wars, outbreaks of violence and 
Open revolt occurred. Jewish immigration 
continued, especially after the rise of Hit- 
ler. A British royal commission report ap- 
proved by the British Government July 7, 
1937, recommended the partition of Pal- 
estine into an Arab and a Jewish state 
separated by a mandated area in the vi- 
cinity of Jerusalem and at Nazareth. The 
Arabs opposed the proposal, advocating in- 


‘stead the establishment of an independent 


Palestine with full minority rights for the 
Jews. In May, 1939, the British Govern- 
ment issued a White Paper declaring the 
establishment of a Jewish state contrary 
to British obligations to the Arabs and 
promising, after a transitory period of ten 
years, the establishment of an independ- 
ent Palestine im which Arabs and Jews 
would share atthority in government. 
During the next five years, 75,000 Jews 
were to be allowed to enter Palestine. 
These proposals did not satisfy either 
party, and the League Mandates Commis- 
sion questioned their validity, but the out- 
break of World War II overshadowed alk 
other issues. 


Arab-Jewish co-operation in the war ef- 
fort introduced a period of order, but the 
end of European hostilities in 1945 brought 
a@ renewal of friction and the formation of 
the Arab League in that year served to 
demarcate lines of opposition. By 1946, 
there were many acts of terrorism by the 
Irgun Zvai Leumi, an illegal army, and the 
Stern Gang, both of which were repudi- 
ated by the Jewish Agency for Palestine. 
In July, 1946, a proposal was made in Lon- 
don for a federalized Palestine consisting 
of Arab, Jewish and British districts and 
subject to a British-controlled central gov- 
ernment. This “Morrison Plan” had Brit- 
ish support, but was unacceptable to Pres- 
ident Truman and was attacked by Arabs 
and Jews alike. 


Attempts to bring Jewish immigrants 
into Palestine illegally were intensified 
thereafter, and terrorism grew apace. 
Meanwhile, on Feb. 14, 1947, the Attlee 
government referred the whole problem to 
the United Nations for advice. The major- 
ity report of a special U. N. investigating 
committee recommended to the General 
Assembly in Sept., 1947, that Palestine be 
partitioned into Arab and Jewish states 


duties were taken over by Dr. 
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which would be independent politically 
but united economically. Jerusalem would 
be under international trusteeship. The 
minority recommended a federal unitary 
state similar to that proposed by Britain 
in Feb., 1947 and rejected by both sides. 

Acceptance of the majority report by the 
U. N. General Assembly on Nov. 29, 1947 


- touched off new outbreaks of violence 


which British troops had difficulty in con- 
trolling. The decision was generally ac- 
cepted by the Jews, but members of the 
Arab League announced their determina- 
tion to resist partition by force, if neces- 
sary. 

The Security Council voted on April 2, 
1948, to call a special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to reconsider the partition 
plan and possibly to put Palestine under 
temporary U. N. trusteeship. Instead, the 
Assembly, without disturbing the parti- 
tion plan, voted on May 14 to send a U, N. 
mediator to Palestine to attempt to secure 
peace. Count Folke Bernadotte of Sweden 
was unanimously chosen mediator, May 20. 

Termination of the British mandate on 
May 14 and withdrawal of British forces 
brought new violence. An independent 
state of Israel was immediately proclaimed 
by the Jewish National Council, and Arab 
forces converged on Palestine from the 
south, north and east, spearheaded by the 
crack British-trained Arab Legion of King 
Abdullah of Jordan. Within a few hours 
Arab-Jewish hostilities were in full swing, 
On June 1, hewever, both sides accepted 
a Security Council request for a four-week 
truce which went into effect on June 11. 
Count Bernadotte’s efforts to effect a com- 
promise were unsuccessful, and on July 9 
hostilities were resumed. On July 15 the 
Council voted to invoke for the first time 
Article 39 of the U. N. Charter; it declared. 
the situation a menace to world peace and 
effected an indefinite truce by threatening 
to employ sanctions or military force to 
end the conflict. By July 21 all fighting 
had again ceased and Count Bernadotte 
resumed his efforts to bring about a last- 
ing compromise. He was assassinated on 
Sept. 17 within the Israeli-held area of 
Jerusalem by Jewish dissidents, and his 

Ralph 
Bunche. +7 

Fighting broke out again in October, 
1948, on the southern front, in the course 
of which Israeli forces made important 
gains against Egyptian positions in. the 
Negeb and even penetrated a short dis- — 
tance into Egypt before the final cease-fire 
took effect on Jan. 7, 1949. ; 

On Feb. 24, 1949, Israel and Egypt con- 
cluded an armistice agreement, the gen-— 
eral effect of which was to freeze Israeli 
and Egyptian positions, with some exce 
tions, without prejudice to a final politi- 
cal settlement. Israel and Jordan con- 
cluded a similar pact on April 3 in respeé 
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to central and eastern Palestine and Jeru- 
salem, 

In April, 1950, Arab-held eastern and 
central Palestine, including the Old City 
of Jerusalem, was incorporated into Jordan 
by action of the Jordani parliament. 

The partition plan adopted by the U. N. 
in Nov., 1947, had awarded three distinct 
parts of Palestine to the Jews. The north- 
ernmost, situated immediately west of the 
River Jordan and around the shores of 
the Sea of Tiberias, has Safad and Tiberias 
as its most important towns, and includes 
the greater part of the valley of Jezreel. 
The western and economically most im- 
portant region lies along the Mediterra- 
nean from Haifa and the Plain of Esdrae- 
lon in the north to the Rehoboth area in 
the south and includes the coastal plain 
of Sharon—the center of Palestine’s citrus 
industry—the port of Haifa, one of the 
best in the Near East, and the city of Tel 
Aviv, a growing industrial center. The third 
region consists of the greater part of the 
Negeb, the southern desert area with an 
outlet to the Red Sea at the head of the 
Gulf of Aqaba. 

In addition, Israel holds western Galilee, 
awarded to the Arabs under the partition 
plan, and a broad corridor from Tel Aviv 
to Jerusalem through central Palestine, all 
of which had been awarded to the Arabs, 
as well as part of modern Jerusalem, which 
under the partition plan was to be placed 
under U.N. trusteeship. 


GOVERNMENT. The declaration of inde- 
pendence, issued May 14, 1948, by the Jew- 
ish National Council (Vaad Leumi), stated 
that the new nation would be “based on 
the precepts of liberty, justice and peace 
taught by the Hebrew prophets.” On Feb. 
14, 1949, the Constituent Assembly adopted 
& constitution setting up a republican 
form of government headed by a president 
elected for a 5-year term by the Chamber 
of Deputies. Legislative power is vested in 
the Chamber of Deputies, the members of 
which are elected by the vote of all citizens 
who have reached the age of 21. The gov- 
ernment is administered by the cabinet 
headed by the premier and collectively 
responsible to the Chamber of Deputies. 


Elections held July 30, 1951, divided the 
120 seats in the Chamber of Deputies 
(Knesset) as follows: Mapai (Labor), 46; 
General Zionist (rightist), 20; parties as- 
sociated with Mapai, 17; Mapam (United 
Workers), 15; Communists, 5; others, 17. 

The constitution characterizes Israel as 
the national home of the Jewish people 
and directs the admission of every Jew 
who desires to settle within its borders, 
subject to control of the Chamber of 
Deputies. Between May, 1948, and Dec. 31, 
1949, 345,000 Jewish immigrants entered 
Israel. Thereafter, the monthly average 
was in excess of 10,000. , : 


The army numbered about 75,000 in 
1951. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is under the supervision of the » 
Ministry of Education. Kindergarten and 
elementary education is free; most second- 
ary schools are semiprivate. In 1949 there 
were 447 Jewish elementary schools, with 
85,585 pupils; 45 Arab schools, with 7,091 
pupils; 38 Jewish secondary schools, with 
10,498 students; and 1 Arab secondary 
school, with 404 students. The Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem had 1,500 stu- 
dents. 

Agriculture is the chief economic activ- 
ity. The’ maritime plain, the plain of Es- 
draelon and the northern Jordan valley 
are the principal agricultural areas. Citrus 
growing, confined largely to the maritime 
plain, normally furnishes the major export 


crop. Others include olives, rice, fresh 


fruits and vegetables, figs, tobacco, wheat, 
barley, corn, sesame and potatoes. There 
are many collective and co-operative rural 
settlements. 

Industry is developing rapidly, especially 
the food-processing, textile, metalworking 
and chemical groups. Diamond cutting, al- 
though dependent on rough diamond im- 
ports, is of major importance; and there 
are oil refineries and storage tanks at 
Haifa, a terminus of the pipeline from the 
Iraqi oil fields. . 

Recent foreign-trade statistics are as fol- 
lows (in millions of Israeli pounds) : 


1948* 1949 1950 
Exports 1.3 10.6 13.2 
Imports 23.9 87.7 102.6 


* Last six months, 


Chief exports in 1950 were citrus fruits 
and concentrates (49%), polished dia- 
monds (24%) and woolen manufactures 
(7%). Leading customers were Britain 
(29%), the U. S. (22%) and Denmark 
(7%); leading suppliers, the U. S. (37%), 
Britain (9%) and Italy (6%). 


Mineral resources are limited. They in- 
clude gypsum, sulfur, limestone, and rock 
salt, together with potash and bromine 
from the Dead Sea. There are few forest 
areas, and wood is a major import. 


Internal communication is provided by 
205 miles of railway (in operation, 1951) 
and a good highway network totaling 
1,220 miles (1950). The excellent airport 
at Lydda, near Tel Aviv, is served by major 
international lines and El Al, Israel’s in- 
ternational line. The merchant marine 
had 17 vessels (100 tons and over), aggre- 
gating 74,000 gross tons in Dec., 1950. 


Israel has been heavily dependent on in- 
ternational loans. The interim budget for 
the period Apr. 1-Sept. 30, 1951, placed 
ordinary expenditure at £143,480,000 and 
development expenditure at £135,000,000,. 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Northern 
Israel is largely a plateau traversed from 
north to south by mountains and broken 
by great depressions, also running from 
north to south. The maritime plain is re- 
markably fertile, but the southern Negeb 
region, which comprises almost half the 
total area, is largely a wide desert steppe 
area. The Jordan, the only important 
river, rises in Syria and flows along the 
Jordan border through the Hule marshes 
and lake and the Sea of Tiberias (Galilee) 
into Jordani, Palestine and thence into 
the Dead Sea (1,290 feet below sea level). 
The western and southern shores of the 
Dead Sea are in Israel. 

Summers are hot and dry, with occa- 
sional maximum temperature of 100°, The 
mean annual temperature at Jerusalem is 
62.8°. Rainfall occurs chiefly in the au- 
tumn and spring; the mean annual aver- 
age is 28 inches along the coast and 26 
inches in Jerusalem. 


Italy (Republic) 


(Repubblica Italiana) 


Area: 116,235 square miles. 

Population (est. Jan. 1, 1951): 46,452,000 
(predominantly Italian). 

Density per square mile: 399.6. 

President: Luigi Einaudi. 

Premier: Alcide de Gasperi. 

Principal cities (est. 1951): Rome, 1,678,- 
' 664 (capital); Milan, 1,293,834 (leading 
financial, industrial center) ; ; Naples, 1,037,- 
460 (seaport) ; Turin, 734,658 (auto works) ; 
Genoa, 678, diz (seaport) ; Palermo, 503,- 
534 (Sicilian seaport). 

Monetary unit: Lira. 

Religions: Roman Catholic, 99.6%; oth- 
ers (Protestant, Orthodox, Jewish), .4%. 
HISTORY. A former German satellite and 
later a cobelligerent of the Allies, Italy 
turned steadily to the West after a crucial 
national election in April, 1948, in which 
the Communists and their allies were de- 
feated in their quest for power. The new 
republic adhered to the North Atlantic 
Pact in April, 1949, but the Soviet veto 
still barred it from membership in the 
United Nations. 

About the size of New Mexico but long 
and narrow in shape, Italy did not exist 
as a unified country until 1870. Until a.v. 
476, when the German Odoacer became 
head of the Roman Empire in the west, the 
history of Italy was largely the history of 
Rome. From a.D. 800 on, the Holy Roman 
Emperors, the Popes, Normans, Lombards 
and Saracens all vied for control over var- 
ious segments of the Italian peninsula, 
Numerous city states, such as Venice and 
Genoa, and many small principalities 
flourished in the late Middle Ages. 

In 1713, after the War of the Spanish 


“Succession, 


Milan, Naples and Sardinia 
were handed over to Austria, but the Haps- 
burg influence on the peninsula was inter- 
rupted for a short time after 1800 when 
Italy was unified by Napoleon, who crowned 
himself King of Italy on May 26, 1805. 
After the Congress of Vienna in 1815, Aus- 
tria continued to be the dominant power 
in Italy. 


The movement for national unity began 
in the middle 19th century, staged by the 
“Young Italy” group headed by Giuseppe 
Mazzini. In 1858 Count Cavour, prime 
minister under King Victor Emmanuel II 
of Sardinia, secured the aid of Napoleon 
III of France in unifying Italy. After 
French and Sardinian forces had defeated 
the Austrians in 1859, Lombardy was an- 
nexed to Sardinia, and by the time the 
first Italian parliament opened at Turin in 
Feb., 1861, all Italy.was represented ex- 
cept Venetia, held by Austria, and Rome, 
which was the territory of the Pope. On 
February 18, 1861, Victor Emmanuel II was 
proclaimed King of united Italy. 


In 1866 Italy sided with Prussia against 
Austria and received Venetia; Rome was 
seized in 1870. In 1882 the young nation 
entered into the Triple Alliance with Aus- 
tria and Germany. After war with Turkey 
in 1911-12, the Italians were awarded Trip- 
oli in North Africa and the Dodcena a 
islands in the Aegean Sea. 


Italy denounced the Triple Alliance on 
May 3, 1915, and declared war on Austria 
on May 24. By the treaty of St. Germain, 
on Sept. 10, 1919, the south Tirol and the 
Istrian peninsula were awarded to Italy. 


In the years immediately following 
World War I, Italy was a virtual battle- 
ground between the Socialists-and Benito 
Mussolini’s new Fascist movement. The 
weak government was powerless to main- 
tain order as the two sides fought for 
power. Finally, on Oct. 30, 1922, the Fas- 
cists staged their “March on Rome” and 
took over the government. Mussolini was 
hamed premier by King’ Victor Emmanuel 
III. Il Duce and his Fascist Grand Council 
soon made Italy into a corporate co 
winaae) himself as dictator. 


‘In 1935-36 Italy successfully invaded, 
conquered and annexed Ethiopia, despite 
the complaints of the League of Nations 
and economic sanctions, 


On November 6, 1937, Italy joined the 
German-Japanese anti-Comintern pact and 
on December 11 withdrew from the League © 
of Nations. The Rome-Berlin Axis was cond 
verted into a full military alliance on May 
22, 1939. Meanwhile, Italian bess. had 
seized Albania in April, 1939. 


WORLD WAR II. On June 10, 1940, Mus= 
solini announced a declaration of Ww 
against France (already in the throes 
defeat) and Britain. Italian troops wi 


‘une 24, under which Italy annexed a 
all strip of France. On October 28, 1940, 
Italian forces invaded Greece from Al- 
_ bania, but were driven back by the Greeks, 
who held a third of Albania by the time 
_the Germans launched their Balkan cam- 
_ paign on April 6, 1941. Italy subsequently 
_ occupied parts of Yugoslavia and Greece. 
_ Following the German capitulation in 
North Africa and the fall of Sicily, Musso- 

lini was ousted on July 25, 1943, and Mar- 
'Shal Pietro Badoglio formed a new gov- 


_ ernment. On September 3, 1943, the date 


_ of the invasion of the Italian mainland by 

_ Allied forces, a military armistice was 
signed between General Eisenhower and 
_ Badoglio, and the legislative and adminis- 

_ trative activities of the government were 

Made subject to the approval of an Allied 
Commission. 

On June 9, 1944, five days after the Al- 
lies entered Rome, Badoglio was succeeded 
as premier by Ivanoe Bonomi, a Socialist, 
Who formed a coalition cabinet. The gov- 
ernment was recognized by the Allies as 
the de facto government of Italy on Octo- 
- ber 25, but only as a cobelligerent, not as 
an ally. Later it was given full legislative 
powers and the right to resume diplomatic 
_ Yrelations. 

_ Upon the collapse of German resistance 

in the north, Mussolini was tracked down 

and put to death by partisan forces on 
_ April 28, 1945. On December 10, Alcide de 
_ Gasperi, a Christian Democrat, took over 
_ from Ferruccio Parri, who had succeeded 
- Bonomi as premier in June. 

On June 2, 1946, the Italian people voted 
in favor of a republic, and King Humbert 
VIL, who had succeeded his father on May 
9, went into exile. De Gasperi remained at 
the helm, first with a coalition cabinet 
and later (June, 1947) with a Christian 
_Democrat-Independent government. 


The new constitution drafted by the 
- constituent assembly took effect on Jan. 
1, 1948. Following the Communist defeat 
_in the elections of April, 1948, De Gasperi 
formed another coalition cabinet from 

which the Communist and left-wing So- 

_cialist bloc was again excluded. Luigi 
- Einaudi, veteran Liberal leader, was elected 
er first president of the Republic on May 11. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the 1947 constitu- 
tion Italy is a “democratic Republic 
founded on labor.” The president is elected 
_ for seven years by parliament in joint ses- 
sion with regional delegates. The cabinet, 
headed by the premier and nominated by 
the oe naa ‘must enjoy the confidence 


“ 


~ demilitarized. 


troduced’ @ new concent of regional ‘auto 
omy, dividing the country into 19 regions 
with locally-elected governments whic. 
control regional affairs, Five regions, in- 
cluding the islands of Sicily and Sardinia, 
enjoy a special degree of autonomy. Below 
the regions in the governmental organiza-— 
tion are the provinces and communes. 
The Chamber of Deputies, elected on 
April 18, 1948, has 574 members, of whom 
306 are Christian Democrat, 188 Popular 
Front (Socialist-Communist coalition), 33 
right-wing Socialists, and 52 members of 


prisoned during the Fascist regime an 
former premiers who under the cone 
tion hold their seats for life. 


PEACE TREATY OF 1947. The peace rey ; 
which took effect Sept. 15, 1947, required — 
Italian renunciation of all claims in Ethi- 
opia and Greece, the cession of the Dodec- 
anese to Greece, and of five small Alpine 
areas to France. In addition, the majo 
part of the Istrian peninsula, includin 
Fiume and Pola, went to Yugoslavia. Th 
Free Territory of Trieste was-carved out 
of the area to the west of the new Yugo-— 
slav frontier. 


Italy was to pay reparations of $100, or 
000 in kind over a seven-year period 
the Soviet Union, $125,000,000 to Yu 
slavia, $105,000,000 to Greece, $25 ,000. 
to Ethiopia and $5,000,000 to Albania; | 
to make two-thirds restitution for w 
time damage to Allied property in It 
DEFENSE. The 1947 treaty required It 
to reduce the strength of her army to 5 
000 men (including carabinieri), the navy 


sels placed at the disposal of the Big 
included 3 battleships, 5 cruisers, | 
marines and 13 destroyers and larg 
pedo boats. Extensive areas along 
borders and in the outlying islands 


EDUCATION. Memes toy etna 


4,703,228 pupils. The 
schools had 888,993 pupils, while 2 
versities and institutions of higher 


of Rome (founded 1803) had 29,6 
dents; Naples (founded 1224), 31,9 

Milan, 20,002. nie 
RELIGION. Although the oounieys 
dominantly Roman Catholic, relig 
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the Holy See of Feb. 11, 1929, which estab- 


lished the temporal power of the Pope over 
Vatican City. 

AGRICULTURE. Agriculture, the most im- 
portant branch of Italy’s economy, en- 
gages more than a third of the population. 
It is extremely diversified; differences of 
altitude, soil and climate allow the pro- 
duction of all European crops from rye to 
rice, from apples to oranges, and from 
hemp to cotton. Approximately 41,275,000 
acres are cultivated. Italy ranks next to 
France in wine production. (average 
1931-42: 1,024,000,000 U. S. gal.; 1950: 925,- 
000,000 gal.) and next to Spain in olive- 
oil production. The silk industry is cen- 
tered in northern Italy and along the 
eastern coast. The Italian climate and soil 
are well suited to fruit growing. 

Before World War II the Fascist govern- 
ment carried on a wide land reclamation 
program, mostly in Emilia, Apulia, and the 
Venetian provinces. 

Crop data (in millions of metric tons): 


Crop 1948 1949 1950* 
“Wheat 6,144 7,020 7,564 
Rye 112 125 130 
Barley 230 227 291 
Oats 486 415 553 
Sugar beets 3,409 3,415 3,628 
Olive oil 98 179 OTe 

* Provisional, 


Livestock and dairy farming are impor- 
tant in Italy. Of the 50-odd varieties of 
Italian cheese, the best known are the 
hard parmesan and pecorino (the latter 


“made from ewe’s milk) and the soft bel 


paese and gorgonzola. Cheese production 
in 1949 totaled 237,000 metric tons. In 
1950, Italy had 4,375,000 hogs; (1949) 
8,300,000 cattle and 10,100,000 sheep. Wool 
production (1949) totaled 16,000 tons. 


INDUSTRY. Prior to World War II, there’ 


were approximately 730,000 industrial es- 
tablishments in Italy, of which more than 
1,000 employed at least 250 workers each. 
In 1948, approximately 3,250,000 workers 
were employed in industry. While a large 
proportion of small and medium sized con- 


cerns were common in industry before - 


World War II, there was a growing tend- 
ency, fostered by the nature of the cor- 
porate state, toward industrial concentra- 
tion. The textile industry, largest and most 
important, ordinarily supplied most of the 
home markets and left a large margin for 
export. It made rapid recovery after World 
War II, accounting for nearly half of the 
nation’s exports. The metal industries are 
handicapped by lack of coal and of suffi- 
cient iron ore reserves. The chemical, 
clothing and food industries are also im- 
portant. Industrial production is centered 
in the north. 

Production of steel ingots and castings 
in 1950 was 3,100,000 metric tons; that of 
pig iron and ferroalloys, 572,000 tons. 


Italy’s full participation in the European 
Recovery Program has had a stimulating 
effect on the nation’s war-shattered econ- 
omy and has relieved at least partially the 
food deficits resulting from over-popula- 
tion. 


TRADE, Statistics of Italy’s foreign trade, 
in billions of lire, are as follows: 


1948 1949 1950 
Exports 570.6 632.6 746.4 
Imports 848.6 869.0 900.4 


Italy’s leading customers by value in © 
1950 were Britain (11%), Germany (10%), 
France (9%) and the U. S: and Switzer- 
land (each 6%). Principal suppliers were 
the U. S. (23%), Germany (8%), Britain 
(6%) and Argentina and France (each 
5%). Chief exports were machinery and 
vehicles (16%), ‘fruits and vegetables 
(15%), cotton products (12%), artificial 
fibers (mostly rayon) (11%) and wool and 
products (5%). Leading imports included 
grain, coal, cotton, wool and petroleum. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. Italy is ordinarily 
the world’s largest producer of mercury; 
it is also an important producer of sulfur. 
In 1950, 1,839 metric tons of mercury and 
229,163 tons of sulfur were produced. The 
nation lacks, however, the staple minerals 
of coal, oil and iron, and is forced to im- 
port them. Production of coal and lignite 
in 1950 was 1,810,000 metric tons; 17,657,- 
723 tors of coal were imported that year. 
Building stone, particularly marble, is 
plentiful. In the south Tirol and the cen- 
tral Apennines, Italy has abundant water 
power. In 1949, the total power generated 
was. 20,784,000,000 kwh, mostly by hydro- 
electric plants. “ 
Less than 20 per cent of Italy’s area is 
forested. Principal products are soft and ~ 
hard timber, charcoal and cork. The fish- 
ing industry does not fill domestic needs: 
Coral and sponges are marketed. ws 


COMMUNICATIONS. According to Lloyd’s 
Register, the merchant marine totaled 
1,059 steam and motor ships (100 tons and 
over), aggregating 2,580,392 gross tons, on 
June 30, 1950. On April 1, 1951, 63 vessels, 
of 322,358 gross tons, were under con- 
struction in Italian yards. 

There are more than 150 seaports, of 
which the principal are Genoa, Venice, 
Savona, Naples and Leghorn. Coastwise 
traffic is particularly important because 
of difficult land communications. Railways 
open to traffic in 1949 totaled 13,377 miles, 
of which 2,846 miles (1947) were electri- 
fied. Highways in 1949 totaled about 106,- 
000 miles. ‘ 


FINANCE. Data (in billions of lire): 


1949-50 1950-51* 1951-52 
Revenue 1,280 1,286 1,455. 
Expenditure 1,579 1,462 1,824 


* Revised budget estimate. t+ Cabinet budget. 


000 lire in May, 1950. 
TOPOGRAPHY. Approximately 600 of boot- 
shaped Italy’s 708 miles of length are in 
the long peninsula that projects into the 
Mediterranean from the fertile basin of 
the Po River. The Apennines, branching 
off from the Alps between Nice and Genoa, 
form the peninsula’s backbone, and rise 
to a maximum height of 9,560 feet at the 
Gran Sasso d’Italia (Corno). The Alps are 
_ Italy’s northern boundary. 

_ Several islands form part of Italy. Sicily, 
_ 9,926 square miles, lies off the toe of the 
- boot, across the Strait of Messina, with a 
_ steep and rock-bound northern coast and 
. gentler slopes to the sea in the west 
and south. Mt. Etna, an active volcano, 
rises to 10,741 feet, and most of Sicily is 
~ more than 500 feet in elevation. Sixty-two 
_ miles southwest of Sicily lies Pantelleria, 

45 square miles, and south of that are 
- Lampedusa and Linosa. Sardinia, 9,301 
‘square miles, just south of Corsica and 
about 125 miles west of the nearest Italian 
mainland, is largely mountainous, stony 
eo and unproductive. 3 


- Italy has many northern lakes, lying be- 
low the snow-covered peaks of the Alps. 
The largest are Garda (143 sq. mi.), Mag- 
~ giore (83 sq. mi.) and Como (55 sq. mi.). 
_ The Po, the principal river, rises in the 
_ Alps on Italy’s western border and flows 
across the Lombard plain into the Adri- 
atic. The Arno and Tiber Rivers, rising in 
_ the Apennines, flow generally westward. 
Elsewhere are hundreds of short streams. 
CLIMATE. Italy’s climate is variable. The 
Italian Riviera along the Gulf of Genoa is 
subtropical and highly favored by tourists. 
The winters in the high Apennines are 
cold and bitter. The western slope of pen- 
insular Italy is warmer than the eastern 
side, and the Po basin in the north has 
: cold winters and very hot summers. Sicily 
ve 
K 


; has @ warm and equable climate. In Rome, 

December through February are the cold- 

an st months (average 47°), July and August 

\3 the warmest (75°), with abundant sun- 
shine. 


FORMER ITALIAN COLONIAL EMPIRE 


Area, Population 
ma Country sq. mi ¢1949) 
Eritrea . 48,350 1,086,300 
_ Italian Somaliland 194,000 955,000 
_ Libya 679,183 1,177,000 


--Under the 1947 treaty, the Dodecanese 
‘ “were ceded to Greece. The treaty also con- 
tained a renunciation by Italy of all title 
_ to her African possessions. These territories 
were to remain under British administra- 
ion pending their final disposal, to be de- 
termined jointly by the American, British, 
ench and Soviet governments. These 
wers failed to reach agreement in Sept., 
and the question of disposition was 
‘ed to the U. N. General. Assembly. 
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£1,894,400. 


- LIBYA—Status: Under temparary U.N . 
administration pending granting of inde 
pendence. 


U. N. High Commissioner: Adrian Pel 
(the Netherlands). . 
(Tripolitaniay (125, 


Capitals: Tripoli 
000), Bengasi (Cyrenaica) (65,000 ; 
Foreign trade (1949); Tripolitania, & 
ports,, £1,332,800, imports, £3,458,800 
Cyrenaica, £1,565,400, impo 


Agricultural products: barley, olive 0 
wheat, figs, date palms, tobacco. ; 

Mineral: salt. 

Sea products: sponge, tuna. : 

Libya, lying along the north coast 
Africa between Tunisia and Egypt, was : 
part of the Turkish dominions from t 
16th century until 1911. Following the ou 
break of hostilities between Italy and T 
key in the latter year, Italian troo 
occupied Tripoli; Italian sovereignty wa: 
recognized the next year by the Treaty of — 
Ouchy. In 1934 the area was organized into — 
four provinces—Bengasi, Derna, Misurata 
and Tripolitania—which were incorpora 
in 1939 into Metropolitan Italy, and a mil 
tary territory in the south, Libyan Sahar: 
(465,362 sq. mi.). Libya was the scene of 
much desert fighting during World War 
II, After the fall of Tripoli on Jan. 2: 
1943, it came under British military occu- 


exports, 


purposes of administration into Tripo 
tania and Cyrenaica, administered by Br 


hara, controlled by France. ge ie 
The U. N. General Assembly voted ie if 


should become independent by Jan. 1, 195: 
with interim administration to be car ied 
on by a U. N. commissioner advised | 
10-member council composed of repres 
atives of Egypt, France, Italy, Pakiste 


Cyrenaica, the Fezzan and the Libyan mi 
norities. iepaae 
The area has three natural divisic 


agriculture; the sub-desert, and the desert 
About 5 per cent of the population is 


ae ee the remainder native, mostly hioeg 


along the coast, and hotter in the interi ‘i 
Bengasi has an average temperature ot 6 55° 
in January and 78° in July. r 


ITALIAN ey under, Eales ana U 


tion. 


Administrator: Giovanni you : 
Capital: Mogadiscio (population: — uy 
000 


). 

Foreign trade (1948): exports, £18 

imports, £1,113,400. : 
gricultural products: dressed sk 

cattle, sugar, cotton, cottonseed oil, fr 

bananas, 
Forest products: gum, resin, Kapok, 
Mineral: tin. = 
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Italian Somialiland, extending along Af- 
Yica’s east coast from the Gulf of Aden 
south to Kenya, fell within the Italian 
sphere of influence by treaties with the 
Somali sultans in 1889 and by agreements 
with Britain in 1905 and 1924, with the 
sultan of Zanzibar in 1905, and with Ethi- 
opia in 1907. After the conquest of Ethi- 
opia in 1936, the area was incorporated 
into Italian Hast Africa. It was occupied in 
Feb., 1941, by British Imperial troops and, 
reduced to its pre-1936 area, was placed 
under British military administration. 

Administration was turned over to Italy 
on Apr. 1, 1950, pursuant to a decision of 
the U. N. General Assembly on Nov. 21, 
1949, under which the area is a U.N. trust 
territory. Administration is in the hands of 
Italy for a period of 10 years during which 
it is to be prepared for independence. 

The overwhelming majority of the popu- 
lation are Somalis who belong to the Sunni 
sect of Islam; they are a pastoral, nomadic 
people whose livelihood depends on cattle, 
sheep and camels. However, the Italians 
(numbering 2,985 in 1949) established 
plantations in the south, especially in the 
fertile Juba region. The colony was far 
from self-supporting, requiring heavy Ital- 
jan subsidy. The climate is torrid. 


ERITREA—Former Status: Italian col- 
ony (now under British administration). 
Capital: Asmara (population: 117,000). 
U. N. Commissioner: Eduardo Anze Ma- 


tienzo (Bolivia). 
Foreign trade (1949): exports, £2,261,900; 


imports, £3,114,300. Chief export: hides 
and skins. 
Agricultural products: coffee, barley, to- 


bacco, sesame, hides, skins. 

Minerals: gold, salt, potassium salts. 

Sea product: pearls, 

The first Italian inroad into Eritrea 
came in 1870 when the port of Assab and 
adjacent territory were bought from a na- 
tive sultan; with British approval, Italian 
troops occupied Massaua in 1885. By a de- 
cree of Jan. 1, 1890, Italian possessions 
along the Red Sea were united into the 


- colony of Eritrea. In 1936 Eritrea became 


@ part of Italian East Africa. British and 
Indian troops captured Asmara on Apr. 1, 
1941, and Massaua a week later; the area, 
reduced to its pre-1936 borders, then came 
under British military administration. The 
U. N. General Assembly on Dec. 2, 1950, 


‘adopted a plan for federation of an auton- 


omous Eritrea with Ethiopia under the 
sovereignty of the Ethiopian crown, fed- 
eration to become effective not later than 
Sept. 15, 1952. 

The principal native elements are the 
Ethiopians and Tigrés, who have close eth- 
nic, linguistic and religious ties with peo- 
ples across the border in Ethiopia, Italians 
in 1949 numbered 21,432. Irrigation is es~ 
sential in the low-lying coastal plains, and 
agriculture is practiced largely on the in- 
terior plateau (average elevation: 6,500 ft.) 
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pean settlement. The pastoral industry en- 
gages most of the natives. 


Along the coast, the climate is exces- 
sively hot and humid, especially in June, 
September and October; mean annual 
temperature at Massaua is 86°; the ther- 
mometer often rises to 120° in summer. 


Japan (Empire) 


(Nippon) 

Area: 146,690 square miles.* 

Population (census 1950): 83,199,637.* 

Density per square mile: 567.2.* 

Supreme Commander for the Allied Pow- 
ers: General Matthew B. Ridgway (U.S.A.). 

Ruler: Emperor Hirohito. 

Premier: Shigeru. Yoshida, 

Principal cities (census 1950): Tokyo, 
5,385,071 (capital; financial, manufacturing 
center); (est. 1947) Osaka, 1,559,310 (chief 
industrial center); Kyoto, 999,396 (manu- 
facturing); Nagoya, 853,085 (machinery, 
textiles); Yokohama, 814,268 (seaport, silk- 
export center); Kobe, 607,202 (seaport, 
shipbuilding); Fukuoka, 328,586 (seaport, 
textiles) ; Niigath, 263,495 (manufacturing). 

Monetary unit: Yen. 

Language: Japanese. 

Religions (1938): Buddhism, 60%; Shin- 
toism, 21%; Protestant (215,166); Roman 
Catholic (118,856). 

* Japan proper. 


HISTORY. Japan’s early history is insepa- 
rable from mythology. A series of legends 
attributes the creation of Japan to the sun 
goddess, from whom the later emperors 
were allegedly descended. The first of them 
was Jimmu Tenn6, supposed to have as- 
cended the throne on Feb. 11, 660 B.c. 


Recorded Japanese history begins with 
the first contact with China in the 5th 


‘where the climate is suitable for Euro-_ 


century A.D. Japan was then divided into — 


strong feudal states, all nominally under 
the emperor, but with real power often 
held by a court minister or clan. In 1185 
Yoritomo, chief of the Minamoto clan, was 
designated shogun (generalissimo) with 
the actual administration of the islands 
under his control. Clans came and went, 
but a dual government system—shogun 
and emperor—persisted till 1867. 


First contact with the West came about 


1542, when a Portuguese ship off course © 


arrived in Japanese waters. Portuguese 
traders, Jesuit missionaries, and Spanish, 
Dutch and English traders followed. Sus- 


picious of Christianity and Portuguese © 


support of a local Japanese revolt, the sho- 
guns restricted all foreigners in 1636-38 
except the Dutch, who were confined to 
Nagasaki. Western attempts to renew trad- 
ing relations failed until 1853, when Com- 
modore Matthew Perry sailed an American 
fleet into Tokyo Bay with a letter from 
President Fillmore. A U. S. commercial 


treaty signed in 1859 was followed by sim- 


te 


ar pacts with Britain, France, the Nether- 
lands and Russia, and the opening to for- 
eign residents of the ports of Yokohama, 
‘Nagasaki and Hakodate. 

Japan now quickly made the transition 
from a medieval to a modern power. Feu- 
dalism was abolished and industrialization 
was speeded. An imperial army was estab- 
lished with conscription. The shogun sys- 
tem was abolished in 1867 by Emperor 
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Meiji, and parliamentary government was 


established in 1889. After a brief war with 
China in 1894-95, Japan acquired Formosa 
(Taiwan), the Pescadores islands, and part 
of southern Manchuria. China also recog- 
“nized the independence of Korea (Chosen), 
which Japan later annexed (1910). 

In 1904-05 the new Japan won prestige 
by defeating Russia in the Russo-Japanese 
War, gaining the territory of southern Sa- 
khalin (Karafuto) and Russia’s port and 


rail rights in Manchuria. In World War I, 


_ Japan, which took a negligible part in 
military operations, seized Germany’s Pa- 
cific islands and leased areas in China. The 
Treaty of Versailles then awarded her a 
mandate over the islands. 

At the Washington Conference of 1921- 

22, Japan agreed to respect Chinese na- 
tional integrity. The series of Japanese ag- 
gressions which was to lead to the nation’s 
downfall began in 1931 with the invasion 
of Manchuria. The following year, Japan 
set up this area as a puppet state, ‘““Man- 
chukuo,” under Emperor Henry Pu-Yi, last 
of China’s Manchu dynasty. From then on 
Japanese policy was attuned to the saber 
rattling of her militarists. On Nov. 25, 
- 1936, Japan joined the Axis by signing the 
anti-Comintern pact. The invasion of 

China came the next year, and the Pearl 

- Harbor attack was unleashed on Dec. 7, 
~ 1941. 

For many months after Pearl Harbor, 
~the Japanese Army and Navy enjoyed spec- 
_tacular success, but by the end of 1942 the 
“tide had begun to turn. Three years later 
the dropping of the world’s first atomic 

bomb in combat on Hiroshima, followed by 

-@ second one on Nagasaki, knocked Japan 
‘swiftly into a surrender that already had 
become inevitable. - 

The formal surrender took place Sept. 2, 
1945, aboard the battleship Missouri in 

Tokyo Bay. Southern Sakhalin and the 

' Kurile Islands reverted to Russia, and For- 

mosa (Taiwan) and Manchuria to China. 
_ The Pacific islands remained under U. S. 
ie occupation. 
Soon after the surrender Japan began 
4 the process of democratizing its political, 

social and economic structure under Allied 
supervision. Early in 1946 the Supreme 
Allied Commander, General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur, ordered Baron Shide- 
ara’s cabinet to carry out a series of po- 
itical purges. Elections held on April 10, 
1946 brought 72,1% of the electorate to the 


' placing France), thus following the prece- 


- nation on Feb. 10, 1948. He was succeeded 


Allied Council for Japan—con ae 


polls, and resulted in a conservative | vice q 
tory. A. Liberal, Shigeru Yoshida, took over 
the premiership’ on May 22, but his con- 
servative policies brought both Allied ones 
internal dissatisfaction. 
Following the Socialists’ victory in the 
elections of April 20, 1947, Japan’s first 
Socialist premier, Tetsu Katayama, a life- 
long Christian, formed a cabinet composed 
of Socialists, Democrats and members of 
the People’s Cooperative party on May 31, 
1947. In July, 1947, the U. S. proposed an 
early conference of the eleven members of 
the Far Eastern Commission to consider a — 
peace settlement for Japan. The proposal 
was accepted by all the member nations 
except the U.S.S.R., which insisted that 
the treaty be drafted by the four-power — 
Council of Foreign Ministers (China re- — 


dent set by the Italian and Axis satellite 
treaties. 3 

‘Dissension between the left and right , 
wings of his party forced Katayama’s resig- n 


by Hitoshi Ashida, a Democrat leader, on 
Feb. 21. Ashida yielded to Shigeru Yoshida 
on Oct. 14, 1948. The latter was renamed 
premier Feb. 11, 1949, after his Liberal 
party won an absolute majority ins the 
January, 1949, elections. 


Pres. Truman removed Gen. MacArthu 
from his post as Supreme Commander for. 
the Allied Powers on April 11, 1951, an 
named Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway in } 
place. 

On Sept. 8, 1951, a treaty of peace with 
Japan was signed at San Francisco by the 
U. S. and 47 other nations. The U.S. 
Czechoslovakia and Poland were prese’ 
the conference but did not sign the tr 
which is effective upon ratification by 
U. S. and a majority of the 9 other signers 
most immediately concerned. eg 


ALLIED OCCUPATION GOVERNMENT 
General MacArthur was erreeg 


provisions of the Potsdam Declara 
(July 26, 1945) and that “the authority o of 
the Emperor and the Japanese Govern- 
ment to rule the state shall be subject 


The Far Eastern Commission—with 
tralian, Burmese, Canadian, Chinese, 
ish, French, Indian, Dutch, New Zealan 
Pakistani, Philippine, Soviet and U. S. del 
gates—was empowered to form the policies, 
principles and standards by which the ful 
fillment of Japanese obligations under th 
surrender terms might be accomplis' 
and to review directives issued to SC 
any action taken by SCAP within the p 
view of the Commission’s jurisdiction. TI 
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SCAP (the U. S. member), a Chinese and a 
Soviet member and a member representing 
jointly the United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand and India—advised and con- 
sulted with SCAP in carrying out the sur- 
render terms and policies approved by the 
Commission. 


RULER. Emperor Hirohito, born April 29, 
1901, succeeded his father, Yoshihito, on 
Dec. 25, 1926. He was married on Jan. 26, 
1924, to Princess Nagako, born in 1903. To 
them were born two sons, Crown Prince 
Akihito (Dec. 23, 1933) and Prince Masa- 
hito (Nov. 28, 1935), and 5 daughters. Suc- 
cession is in the male line only. 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. The new con- 
stitution, effective May 3, 1947, made dras- 
tic changes in Japan’s political system. 
The Emperor retains only ceremonial func- 
tions, and executive power is vested in the 
cabinet, headed by the premier and col- 
lectively responsible to the Diet. Law- 
making power is vested solely in-the Diet, 
composed of two houses—the House of 
Representatives, popularly elected for four- 
year terms, and the House of Councillors, 
with 250 members elected for six-year 
terms. A bill of rights guarantees certain 
basic liberties. Women are enfranchised 
for the first time. Sovereignty, formerly 
vested in the Emperor, now is vested in 
the people, and the House of Representa- 
tives can override the veto of the House 
of Councillors by a two-thirds vote. 

The elections of January, 1949, distrib- 
uted the 466 seats in the House of Repre- 
_ sentatives as follows (1947 standing in pa- 

_ rentheses) : Democratic Liberal, 264 (133); 
; Democrat, 68 (126); Socialist, 49 (143); 
‘Communist, 35 (4); People’s Cooperative 
party, 14 (31); others, 36 (29). 

DEFENSE. The War, Navy, and Munitions 
Ministries and the Army and Navy Gen- 
eral Staffs were abolished, and the army 
and navy were completely demobilized. 


_ The few remaining major ships in the navy 


were sunk, and the smaller ships divided 
among the Allies. The peace treaty of 1951, 
_ however, placed no limitation on the right 
of Japan to rearm. 


EDUCATION. Article 26 of the 1947 Consti- 
tution provides that ‘‘all people shall have 
the right to receive an equal education 
correspondent to their ability,” and that 
education shall be free and compulsory as 
provided by law. A 1947 law provided a 


simplified school structure with 6 years of 


elementary education (compulsory), 3 of 
_ lower secondary, 3 of upper secondary and 
_ 4 of university education. Under U. S. su- 
pervision the school curriculum has been 
simplified and purged of militaristic and 
chauvinistic influences. In 1946-47, Japan 
had 20,263 elementary schools with 10,546,- 
742 pupils, 29,614 secondary and continua- 
tion schools with 7,116,055 pupils, 503 col- 
leges and normal and “higher” schools 


with 385,173 students, and 49 universities ~ 
with 91,728 students. Teacher shortage was 
estimated at more than 100,000 in 1948-49, 


POPULATION. The population of Japan 
proper was approximately doubled from 
1870 to 1935. The home islands are now 
more overcrowded than ever. As of Mar. 1, 
1948, SCAP reported that 5,841,699 Japa- 
nese civilians and military personnel had 
been repatriated from all areas. About 95,- 
000 were repatriated from Soviet areas in 
1949; Japanese records showed 376,929 still 
to be repatriated, although the U.S.S.R. 
claimed repatriation completed. 


AGRICULTURE. Japan is a land of small 
Trice and silk farms, and, except in Hok- 
kaido, the northernmost island, there is 
almost no large-scale farming and animal. 
husbandry. The average holding is less 
than three acres. Double cropping makes 
self-sufficiency possible, but on a very low 
‘level of subsistence. Crop production, al- 
though hampered by fertilizer shortages, 
has reached prewar levels, but increased 
population has caused food deficits. ; 


Japan is the world’s largest producer of 
natural silk. The acreage planted in mul- 
berry trees was sharply reduced during 
the war with a resultant drop in cocoon 
and silk production. In 1950, raw silk pro- 
duction was only 9,000 metric tons. 

Major crops (thousands of metric tons) : 


Crop 1948 1949 1950* 
Rice (rough) 11,992 12,224 11,700 
Barley 1,569 1,998 1,952 
Wheat 1,041 1,297 1,385 
Potatoes 2,146 2,352 2,390 

* Preliminary. 


INDUSTRY. Prewar Japan was one of the’ 
world’s leading industrial nations and the 
only country in the Far East with highly 
developed textile, steel, machinery, chemi- 
cal and electrical industries. The textile 
industry was dominant, but after 1931 
considerable expansion took place in the 
heavy industries—metal, machinery-build= 
ing and chemical—which were adaptable 
to war purposes. f 

Postwar industrial rehabilitation ‘has 
proceeded slowly, retarded by labor trou- 
bles and deterioration of equipment; the’ 
manufacturing index stood at 90% of the 
1937 level in April 1951. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 4 
(monthly average, thousaads metric tons): 


1948 1949 1950 

Pig iron and 

ferroalloys 70 134 192 
Steel ingots 

and castings 143 259 372 
Cotton yarn 10.2 13.1 19,9 © 
Cotton fabrics 64.4* 68.6* 107.4* 
Cement 154 273 


372 
* Millions of square meters. ‘ } 


irectives issued in 1945 effected the dis- 
tion of the huge interlocking monopo- 
 Yies (Zaibatsu) in business and finance. 
Voting rights in the 80 major holding com- 
panies and 3,500 subsidiaries were taken 
‘over by a government commission which 
also seized securities held by members of 
Zaibatsu families, for resale to the public. 


In 1946, Government-owned arms plants 
and naval yards and 505 of the largest in- 
dustrial plants were seized for distribution 
as reparations in line with the Allied pol- 
icy. of reducing Japan’s industrial poten- 
tial. However, the Allies were unable to 
agree on the allocation of reparations 
shares to claimant nations. Limited de- 
liveries were made under an interim pro- 
gram in 1948, but on May 12, 1949, the 

- U. S. announced its opposition to further 
reparations because they would prevent 
Japan’s recovery to the point of self-suffi- 
ciency. 

TRADE. Before World War II, Japan 
ranked fifth in world trade. Private trade 

_ Was resumed in Sept., 1947. Recent data are 
as follows (in millions of U. S. dollars) : 


1948 1949 1950 
Exports 258.3. 509.7 820.1 
683.1 904.6 959.0 


_ Imports 
_ Leading customers in 1950 were the U.S. 
(22%) and China, Pakistan and Hong 
Kong (each 7%); leading suppliers, the 
U.S. (44%), China (8%) and India (2%). 
Leading exports in 1949 were cotton fab- 

rics (837%), raw silk and silk fabrics (7%) 
and artificial fibers and manufactures 
(6%). Important imports are foodstufis, 
raw cotton and other textile fibers, and 
fertilizers. 


_ COMMUNICATIONS. On Dec. 31, 1939, Ja- 
_ pan had 4,084 ships of more than 100 tons, 
‘with an aggregate tonnage of 5,728,779. 
Before World War II the merchant marine 
carried almost 80 per cent of the foreign 
trade and was surpassed only by those of 
the U. S. and Britain. Wartime losses were 
enormous. On June 30, 1949, there were 
1,121 vessels (100 tons and over) with a 
total tonnage of 1,563,936. _ 

«Railway mileage in 1949 was 17,017. The 
highway system (1946) tofialed 534,424 
miles. 
FINANCE. World War II left Japan with a 
staggering public debt, mounting inflation 
and a disorganized financial system. The 
1951-52 general budget totaled 64'7,400,000,- 
000 yen (1950-51: 664,500,000,000' yen). The 
national debt totaled 524,448,0M0,000 yen 
‘on March 31, 1949. 


MINERALS. Japan is relatively | (poor in 
minerals. Crude oil production in\ 1950 in 
Japan proper was 2,100,000 barrels, about 
one-third of current domestic raquire- 
ents. With coal production estimated at 
; 3,461,000 metric tons, the nation was still 


confronted with a fuel shortage. Other “4 


minerals include lead, 
copper. 


FORESTS. Japan is well-wooded, -withe 
about 60,000,000 acres of forest. ‘Among 
forest products are bamboo, charcoal and 
timber. The wood pulp industry of Japan i 
proper reached an output of 845,000 tons i 
in 1941. Production in 1948 was \451 432 — 
short tons; that of paper was 472,567 short 
tons. In 1949, 5,010,000,000 bd. ft. of logs 
and 3,880,000,000 bd. ft. of lumber were 
produced. 


FISHERIES. Fishing, one of Japan’s bi 
gest industries, provides a staple food an 
considerable exports in normal years. T] 
prewar fishing fleet of 356,462 vess 
ranged from Alaska to the South Sea 
The 1949 catch was 2,980,000 metric tons. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Japan’s four main islands i 
are Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu and Shi- 
koku. The Ryukyu. chain to the southwest 
is U. S. occupied and the Kuriles to the 
northeast are Russian occupied. The sur- 
face of the main islands consists largely of © 
mountains separated by narrow valleys. 
There are about 50 more or less active vol- 
canoes, including famous Fujiyama near 
Tokyo (12,385 ft.), Earthquakes are fre- 
quent. Japan has many rivers, broken by 
shallows and rapids, and navigable usuallj 

for flat-bottomed boats. . 


CLIMATE. The Japanese climate rang ‘i 
from subtropical in its southern extremes 
to winter cold and snow in Hokkaido. 
winter temperatures are moderated in ; 
central islands by the Japan Current. 


oe 


Mean annual temperature in Tokyo is 56° 


beh gold and 


Jordan (Hashemite — 
Kingdom of) 


Area (est.): 39,460 sq. mi.* ; ee 
Population (est. 1951): 1,400. 000.8 ee 
Density per square mile: 35.4.4 i 
King: Talal. 
Prime Minister: Abdul Huda Pasha. 
Principal cities (est.): Jerusalem — 
dani), 75,000 (religious center); Ammé 
60,000 (capital). ‘ 
Monetary unit; Jordani dinar. 
Language: Arabic. : 
Religionst: Moslem (Sunni), excey 
about 30,000 native Christians and ¢ 
Circassians. 


population: c. 1,000,000). 
4 Excluding Arab Palestine. 


in 1948 when its king, Abdullah, sie 
forces in the invasion of Palestine fro 
the east. An ancient land, about th 
of Indiana, the small kingdom was 
in the time of Moses as Edom and M b 
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It passed to the Amorites of Damascus and 
in a.D, 106 became part of the Roman prov- 
ince of Arabia. In 633-36 it was conquered 
by the Arabs, and a period of decline and 
depopulation ensued. 


Conquered by the British in World War 
I, Jordan was separated from the Palestine 
mandate in 1920, and placed in 1921 un- 
der the rule of Abdullah ibn Hussein. In 
1923 Britain recognized Jordan’s independ- 
ence, subject to the mandate. During 
World War II, Jordan co-operated com- 
pletely with Britain. On March 22, 1946, 
Britain abolished the mandate and recog- 
nized the full and complete independence 
of Jordan. That part of Palestine occupied 
by Jordani troops was formally incorpo- 
rated by action of the Jordani parliament 
on Apr. 24, 1950. 


King Abdullah was assassinated by an 
Arab fanatic in Jordani Jerusalem on June 
20, 1951. His elder son, Talal, born in 1909, 
took the oath of office as king on Sept. 6. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Jordan is a 
constitutional monarchy. The regent rules 
with the aid of a cabinet of department 
heads responsible to him. The parliament 
consists of the popularly elected chamber 
of deputies of 40 members and the senate 
of 20 appointed members. Arab Palestine 
is represented in both bodies. 


Defense of the country is entrusted to 
the British-trained Arab Legion of about 
15,000 men, the most effective force among 
all Arab armies. The Anglo-Trans-Jordan- 
ian treaty of March 20, 1948, replacing 
that of March 22, 1946, has mutual assist- 


ance provisions and permits Britain to 


maintain air force units. Jordan receives 


‘an annual defense subsidy of £3,000,000 


from Britain. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Life in Jordan is primitive; there are esti- 


' mated to be 50,000 nomads and 120,000 


seminomads. At least 95 per cent of the 
total area is deserted. Illiteracy is wide- 
spread; in 1948 the 175 schools (excluding 
Arab Palestine) had 15,201 pupils. 


Most of the country is suitable only for 
pasturing sheep, goats and camels. Culti- 
vated land is limited to a relatively small 
area west of the Hejaz Railway. In the 
drier cultivated areas of the plateau, the 
inhabitants retain tribal organization and 
Still live in tents. Foreign trade is limited 
to the exchange of wheat, fresh fruit, wool 


‘and live animals for sugar, tea, and other 


necessities. Exports and re-exports in 1950 


' were 4,800,000 dinars; imports, 10,800,000 
‘dinars. 


| 
Despite the sparse settlement of the 
country, Jordan has good roads to Israel, 
Syria and Iraq. It is crossed from north to 
south by the Hejaz Railway. 


The 1950-51 budget (excluding subsi- ~ 


dies) was balanced at 2,344,000 dinars. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Jordan is 
mainly a plateau with an average altitude 
of 3,000 feet, sloping gently eastward. The 
western edge is a steep slope overlooking 
the Rift Valley (Jordan River, Dead Sea 
and Wadi el Araba) 3,000—4,000 feet below. 
In the south are mountains over 5,000 feet 
high and a sandstone area cut by deep 
canyons. Jordani Palestine is largely a 
hilly plateau. Jordan borders on the Red 
Sea for a few miles in the southwest. The 
subtropical steppe and desert have wet 
cold winters and dry hot summers. Rain- 
fall near the escarpment decreases from 
about 26 inches in the north to 10 inches 
in the south. Average maximum tempera- 
ture in August is 92°; average minimum in 
January is 39°. 


Korea (Chosen) 


Area: 85,225 square miles. 

Population (est. 1949): 29,238,641 (al- 
most entirely Korean). 

Density per square mile: 343.1. 

President: Dr. Syngman Rhee. 

Premier: John M. Chang. 

Principal cities (est. 1949): Seoul (Kyong- 
song), 1,446,049 (capital); Fusan (Pusan), 
473,619 (chief seaport); Pyongyang, 450,- 
000 (northern industrial center); Taegu, 
ok (silk center); Inchon, 265,767 (sea- 
port). 

Monetary unit: Won. 

Languages: Korean, Chinese, Japanese. 

Religions: Buddhist, Confucianist, Tao- 
ist, Christian (500,300 Christians in 1938). 


HISTORY. Korea, a peninsula about 600 
miles long extending out-from Asia be- 
tween the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Ja- 
pan, became an international battleground 
in 1950 when Communist troops of North 
Korea invaded the U. N.-recognized Re- 
public of South Korea below the 38th 
parallel. 


According to legend which may be partly 
historical, a Chinese sage named Kija 
founded the kingdom of Chosun (‘Morn- 
ing Calm”) in 1122 B.c. and thus began a 


dynasty whigh lasted until 193 B.c. In 108 ~ 


B.c. Korea was annexed to China, and later 
divided into three small principalities 
which formed the kingdom of Silla. Silla 
revolted in a.p. 918 and declared its inde- 
pendence. In 1592 the Koreans defeated a 
Japanese fleet and, with Chinese help, 
ousted the Japanese invaders from their 
land, In 1627, the Manchus seized Korea 
and placed it again under Chinese sover- 
eignty. In the Chinese-Japanese War of 
1894-95, Japan won predominant influence 
in Korea, and in 1905 reduced it to a pro- 
tectorate. In 1910 Japan formally annexed 
Korea. A Korean bid for independence was 
crushed ruthlessly in 1€19. 
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j g., 1945, at the end of World War 
: , Korea was occupied by Soviet and U.S. 
"troops. The United States, United King- 
“dom and Soviet Union agreed at Moscow 
-in Dec., 1945, that Korea should be placed 
“under the trusteeship of those three pow- 
ers and China, for a period not to exceed 
five years and that, as the first step toward 
- Korean independence, the U. S. and Soviet 
commanders should meet as soon as possi- 
“ble to agree upon the formation of an all- 
- Korean provisional government. Agreement 
“proved to be impossible. The U.S. referred 
-the matter to the U. N. General Assembly, 
which set up a commission in November, 
-1947, to arrange for Korean elections and 
- to aid in the formation of a government. 
The U.S.S.R. boycotted the commission's 
-meetings, but elections were held for a na- 
tional assembly in the U. S. zone on May 
10, 1948, with seats left vacant for Soviet 
zone delegates. The assembly met for the 
first time on May 31, and on July 12 
adopted a constitution setting up a one- 
house National Assembly with a govern- 
ment headed by a president. On July 20 
Dr. Syngman Rhee was elected president 
by the Assembly, and on Aug. 12 the new 
Republic was recognized by the U.S. and 
China. It was also recognized as the legal 
government of Korea by the U. N. General 
Assembly on Dec. 12, 1948. Funds were 
made available to the new state under the 
_ECA program. 
On May 1, 1948, formation of a North 
_ Korean “People’s Republic” in the Soviet 
gone north of the 38th parailel was an- 
nounced. It claimed jurisdiction over all 
Korea and was a typical Soviet state un- 
der a constitution adopted Sept. 2, 1948, 
by a “People’s Assembly.” Soviet forces 
were withdrawn from north Korea late in 
1948; at Korean request some U. S. forces 
remained in the south until June, 1949. 
. . On June 25, 1950, South Korea was at- 
_ tacked by North Korean Communist forces. 
U. S. armed intervention was ordered on 
. June 27 by Pres. Truman and on the same 
_ day the U. N. invoked military sanctions 
_ against North Korea. Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur was named commander of U. N. 
-forces on July 7. U. S. and South Korean 
troops fought a heroic holding action, but 
_by the first week of August, they had been 
forced back to a 4,000 sq. mi. beachhead 
in southeast Korea. There they stood off 
_. superior north Korean forces until Sept. 15, 
when a major U. N. amphibious attack 
4 -‘was launched far behind the Communist 
lines at Inchon, port of Seoul. By Sept. 30, 
--%U. N. forces were in complete control of 
‘South Korea; they then invaded North 
Korea and were nearing the Manchurian 
and Siberian borders when several hun- 
dred thousand Chinese Communist troops 
entered the conflict in late October. U. N. 
forces then retreated successfully below 
e 38th parallel where in succeeding 


% 


“ucts and ginseng. 


months they fepuised’ several minaien at- 
tacks..On May 24, 1951, they recrossed the 
parallel and had made important new in- 
roads into North Korea when truce meeCs 
tiations began on July 10. 


The negotiations, which were held . 
Kaesong, resulted in an impasse over Com- 
munist demands that the truce line be 
set at the 38th parallel, rather than at 
the line held by U.N. troops. Negotiations 


munists because U. N. forces had allegedly 
violated the truce area. 4 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In 1947, there were 2,177,980 pupils 1 
elementary schools, 158,325 in secondary 
schools, and 13,417 in higher schools. Less 
than half the population of school age (6 
to 12) was in school at the beginning | 
1950. There is a university at Seoul. 


The Korean population is more or less 
homogeneous and successfully withstood 


beans, . tobacco, cotton and wheat, The 
1949 rice crop in South Korea was about 
2,956,000 tons. The political division of 
Korea destroyed its former self-supporting 
economy. a 


Industrial development was speeded 
the last years of Japanese rule. The le 
ing industries by value of output o1 
narily are chemical, textile, food, beverage 


linked with that of Japan. South Ko 


postwar trade has been largely on a gi 


1S 


ernment-to-government petal bee 


Imports were principally foodstuffs, ‘fe ti 
lizers, petroleum, coal and machinery. Ex 


ports consisted largely of Tuner 


Land communications, well develope 
the Japanese for strategic reasons, 
cluded (1944) 3,115 miles of railway 3 
(1940) 17,011 miles of highway. = 


The 1950-51 budget for South Koren 
mated revenue at 50,800,000,000 won an 
expenditure at 89,200,000,000 won, ° 
most of the deficit to be covered by 
aid. The 1950-51 budget for North | 
estimated revenue at 25,200,000 ,000 
and expenditure at 26,700,000,000 y Y nm. 
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Korea’s best mining regions are in the 
north. Leading products are coal, gold, sil- 
ver, copper, tungsten ore, iron ore, graph- 
ite, lead, alum stone and pyrite ore. 


Despite Japanese exploitation, consider- 
able Korean forest areas remain, especially 
in the north. Most of the fishing compa- 
nies were Japanese-owned before 1945. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND OLIMATE. Korea’s 
coast, with a rugged mountain range along 
the east, is fringed with more than a thou- 
sand islands. Several rivers are navigable 
for more than a hundred miles, including 
the Rakuto in the south, the Kan in the 
central region and the Yalu in the north- 
west, on the Manchurian border. The cli- 
mate is about like that of the midwestern 
United States, except for a heavy rainy 
season in July and August. Annual rainfall 
is about forty inches. 


Latvia 


- Area: 25,395 square miles. 

Population (est. 1940): 1,994,506 (Let- 
tish, 75.5%; Russian, 12%; German, 3.2%; 
Polish, 2.5%; others, 6.8%). 

Density per square mile: 78.5, 

Principal cities (est. 1939): Riga, 393,211 
(capital); (est. 1935): Liepaja, 57,098 (sea- 


port). 
Language: Latvian. 
Religions (census 1930): Lutheran, 


56.6%; Roman Catholic, 23.7%; Greek Or- 
thodox, 8.9%; others,’ 10.8%. 


Descended from ancient Aryan stock, the 
Latvians were early tribesmen who settled 
along the Baltic Sea and, lacking a central 
government, fell an easy prey to more 


powerful peoples. The German Teutonic 


_ Knights first conquered them in 1158 and 
. ruled the area as two states—Livonia and 
Courland, Poland conquered the territory 
in 1562 and ruled until-1795 in Courland; 
control of Livonia was disputed between 
' Sweden and Poland from 1562 to 1629. 
Sweden controlled Livonia from 1629 to 


3 1721. Russia took over Livonia in the lat- 


ter year, and Courland after the third par- 
tition of Poland in 1795. From that time 
until 1918, the Latvians remained Russian 


4 ‘subjects, although they preserved their. 


language, customs and folklore. The Rus- 


| sian Revolution of 1917 gave them their 


_ Opportunity for freedom, and the Latvian 
_ Republic was proclaimed on Nov. 18, 1918. 


_ The republic lasted little more than 20 

years. It was occupied by Russian troops 
in 1939 and incorporated into the U.S.S.R. 
in 1940. German armies occupied the na- 
_ tion from 1941 to 1943-44, when they were 
driven out by the Russians. Most coun- 
tries, including the U. S., have refused to 
recognize the Soviet annexation of Latvia. 


Lebanon (Republic) 


Area: 3,475 square miles. 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1950): 1,267,574 
(Arabian, Armenian, Circassian, Turk). 

Density per square mile: 364.8. 

President: Sheik Bishara el Khoury. 

Prime Minister: Abdullah: Yafi. 

Principal cities fect: 1949): Beirut, 400,- 
000 (capital, chief port); Tripoli, 100,000 
(oil pipe-line terminus). 

Monetary unit: Lebanese pound (£L). 

Languages: Arabic, French. 

Religions: Maronite, Greek Orthodox, 
Greek Catholic, Mohammedan. 


HISTORY. Smaller than Connecticut, Leb- 
anon lies at the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean, between Israel and Syria. In 
ancient times it was the mountainous 
hinterland of the Phoenician coast towns. 
From the 7th to the 11th centuries there 
infiltrated into southern Lebanon the her- 
etics of Islam who finally coalesced into 
the Druse community. 

In the 19th century the Turkish Sultan- 
ate encouraged the Druses to wage civil 
war against the Christian Maronites. After 
& massacre of 2,500 Christians in 1860, 
Lebanon was occupied by the French for 
a year. From 1864 to 1914, a Christian mili- 
tary government ruled the area under 


nominal Turkish sovereignty. After World . 


War I, France received a League of Na- 
tions mandate over Syria and Lebanon. 
The French drew a Lebanese border in 
1920 to offset predominantly Moslem Syria 


and proclaimed the area a republic under: 


French control on May 23, 1926. 

Vichy forces controlled Lebanon after 
the fall of France in 1940, but the Allies 
teplaced them by July 14, 1941. Despite 
Syrian objections, the French permitted 
Lebanon to declare its complete independ- 
ence on Nov. 26, 1941. Lebanon joined the 
Arab League and took part in the invasion 
of Palestine on May 15, 1948. 


GOVERNMENT. The modern Lebanese re- 
public is governed by a president elected 


by parliament, for a six-year term, and 


a cabinet of ministers appointed by the 
president, but responsible to parliament, 
which has 55 members. An independent 


army has been formed, based on a cadre of. 


native troupes spéciales, formerly part of 


the French army in the Levant. The last 


French troops were evacuated late in 1946. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In 1949, there were 188,702 students at- 
tending 1,821 state, Moslem, Christian, 
private, French, American and British 
schools. Beirut has two universities. Chris- 


tians are in the majority in Lebanon. 


Lebanon produces tobacco, olives, grapes 


and other fruits, wheat and silk. Manufac- ; 


turing is confined mainly to local consum- 


ers’ goods. The silk industry is important . 


in Beirut and Tripoli; cocoon production 


averages about 6,000 tons annually. To- — 


oo. ee 


> acco eenetastunne is a government 
: ‘monopoly. An oil Teer y was opened at 
‘Tripoli in 1950. 
‘The customs union with Byria was dis- 
_ solved in March, 1950. In the period April 
1—Dec. 31, 1950, exports totaled £L67,000,- 
000; imports, £L245,000,000. Leading cus- 
tomers were Syria (83%), Egypt (7%) and 
the U. S. (6%); leading suppliers, France 
(22%), Syria (17%) and the U. S. (10%). 
Exports included wool, fruits, vegetables 
and tobacco. 


A rail line links Beirut with Damascus 
and Syria. Another, built in World War II 
by Allied engineers, runs from Tripoli to 
the Israeli border, and is part of a line 
from Cairo to Istanbul, via Haifa. One of 
the oil pipelines from the Kirkuk field in 
Iraq terminates in Tripoli. 

The 1951 budget balanced revenue and 
expenditure at £L89,450,000. There is no 
public debt. 


; Iron ore deposits. are worked in the 
‘south, and building stone and marble are 
plentiful. The country also has thick de- 

- posits of inferior lignite coal. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The topog- 
raphy is varied. There is a narrow coastal 
plain, and the steep Lebanon Mountains 
reach heights of approximately 10,000 feet. 
There are no large streams. Lebanon has 
hot dry summers (about 80° in Beirut) 

and cool rainy winters (50°-60° in Janu- 
ary). 


Liberia (Republic) 


Area: c.43,000 square miles. 

Population (est. 1949): 1,600,000 (Native 
Negro, 99%; American Negro, "8%; white, 
1%; others, .1%). 

Density per square mile: c.37.2. 

President: William V. S. Tubman. 

Principal ‘city: Monrovia (est. pop. 10,- 
000; capital and chief port). 

Monetary unit: U. 8. dollar. 

Languages: English (official), 
tongues 

‘Religion: Protestant Christian (official) ; 

, Mohammedan, Catholic, Pagan. 


HISTORY. The history of Liberia, Africa’s 
- only republic, dates from 1816, when the 
- American Colonization Society received a 
charter from the U. S. Congress, authoriz- 
é ing it to send emancipated Negro slaves to 
_ the west African coast. 
The first settlers, who were led by Jehudi 
‘ ‘Ashmun, landed in 1822 at Cape Mesurado 
near the present site of Monrovia. White 
_ governors, named by the society, adminis- 
red Liberia until 1841. On July 26, 1847, 
ndependence was proclaimed, and the first 
president was Joseph J. Roberts, a Virginia 
sctoroon of considerable ability. 
After 1920 considerable progress was 


native 


habitants are regarded as civilized, and 


made toward opening Liberia’ S interior, but 
even today only about 100,000 of its in- 


lack of transportation hampers develop- 
ment of the heavily forested inland, In — 
1942, a U. S—Liberian agreement admitted 
U. S. troops to build strategic airports. — 
In 1944 an agreement provided for per 
manent U. S. military and naval bases. 
GOVERNMENT. The government is mod- — 
eled after that of the United States..The — 
president and vice president are popularl 
elected for eight years. The 27-member — 
House of Representatives is elected for four 
years and the ten-member Senate for six 
years. Suffrage is extended only to land- 
owners over 21 who are of Negro blood, but 
a 1946 constitutional amendment provides — 
for the seating in the House of an aborig- 
ine from each province in the hinterland. 
Liberia’s army of about 4,000 men is or= 
ganized on a militia basis. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education, compulsory in theory, is con- 
ducted in 200 schools, about half state and © 
half mission. Attendance is about 16,000. 
There are six state high schools, a normal — 
school, a state college and the Booker T. 
Washington Industrial and Agricultural 
Institute, supported by U. S. donations, i. 

The English-speaking descendants of 
U. S. Negroes, known as Americo-Liberian: 
are the intellectual and ruling class. T 
aborigines, virtually all uncivilized, are 
vided into some 28 tribes speaking diff 
ent dialects. Some are Moslems or pagan: 1s. 
Christians include Anglicans, Methodists, 
Catholics, Baptists and Presbyterians. 
There are a number of foreign missions. 

Agriculture, on a crude level, is the pr: 
cipal means of livelihood for the t 
Liberians, who raise coffee, rice, sugar 
and cassava. Manufacturing is non-ex 


million-acre concession granted in 199 
the Firestone Plantations Company 
rubber cultivation. Production aver 


shipment left Monrovia in June, 1951. 
Most of the trade is with the U) 
States. Domestic exports in 1949 to’ 
$15,412,115, of which 79 per cent was 
ber, 15 per cent palm kernels and oil, 
8 per cent gold. Imports were $11,8 
mostly textiles, machinery, vehicle 
troleum and food. The U. S. supplied 71 
per cent of the imports and took 8 
cent of the exports. 


Liberia’s first railroad, a 43-mile nal 


service is supplied by Pan America 
ways. Interior travel is still largely ou 
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with native bearers, but important prog- 
ress in road construction was made during 
and after World War II. There are no har- 
bors except a port and naval base com- 
pleted in 1947 at Monrovia, with U. S. 
assistance, at a cost of more than $19,- 
000,000. 


Finances are under U.S. supervision. 
The country’s recent fiscal record is excel- 
lent. Actual revenue in 1949 was $3,815,- 
834; expenditure, $3,547,470. The. external 
debt on Dec. 31, 1949, was only $566,000; 
the internal debt, $4,700. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Liberia, 
about the size of Ohio, has a 350-mile 
frontage on the west coast of Africa, be- 
tween the Ivory Coast and Sierra Leone, 
Its only well developed area is a low coastal 
strip running inland about seven miles. 
Beyond that is a low plateau, some of it 
mountainous, traversed by many rivers, of 
which the Cavalla (Kavalli) and the St, 
Paul’s are the most important. The climate 
is tropical throughout, with rainfall up to 
150 inches a year on the coast. 


- Liechtenstein (Principality) 


Area: 65 square miles. 

Population (est. 1948): 13,000 (mostly 
German). 

Density per square mile: 200.0. 

Ruler: Prince Franz Joseph II. 

Chief of Government: Alexander Frick. 

Principal city (est. 1948): Vaduz, 2,650 
ey): i 

onetary unit: Swiss franc. 
Language: German. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


. Tiny Liechtenstein lies on the east bank 
of the Rhine, just south of Lake Con- 
stance, between Austria and Switzerland. 
‘It abolished its army in 1868 and has man- 
_ aged to stay neutral and undamaged in all 
‘European wars since that date. 


Founded in 1719, Liechtenstein was made 
up of the Lordships of Vaduz and Schel- 
lenburg, immediate fiefs of the Holy Ro- 
- man Empire. In 1806 it joined the Rhine 
_ Federation and in 1815 the German Con- 
federation. It became independent in 1866. 
Franz Joseph II, the reigning prince, was 
born in 1906, and succeeded his great un- 
_ cle, Franz I, in 1938. In 1948 he married 
Countess Gina Wilczek, of Austria. 


The constitution of 1921 provided for a 


Ri: legislature, the Landtag, of 15 members 
» elected by direct, universal suffrage. Liech- 


tenstein adopted Swiss currency in 1921, 
and has been part of the Swiss Customs 
Union since 1924. Its foreign trade statis- 
tics are included in those of Switzerland, 
which also administers the country’s tele- 
graph and postal service. 

Wheat, wine and fruit are the chief 
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products. There are small manufactures of 
cotton, leather and pottery. The country’s 
taxes are quite painless. For many years it’ 
had no debt, but at the beginning of 1950, 
the debt was 6,516,878 fr. Revenue in 1950 
was estimated at 4,451,200 fr.; expendi- 
tures, at 4,775,949 fr. In 1949, there were 
15 elementary and secondary schools, with 
total enrollment of 1,744. 

Liechtenstein’s area includes low valley 
land and upland peaks—Falkais at 8,401 
feet, and Naafkopf, 8,432 feet. The chief 
mineral product is marble. 


Lithuania 

Area: 22,958 square miles. 

Population (est. 1940): 2,879,070 (Lithu- 
anian, 81%; German, 4%; Polish, 3%; 
Russian, 2%; others, 10%). 

Density per square mile: 125.4. 

Principal cities (est. 1942): 
(Vilna), 182,000 (capital); (est. 
Kaunas, 120,000 (river port). 

Language: Lithuanian. 

Religions: Roman Catholic, 80%; Lu- 
theran, 5.5%; others, 14.5%. 


Southernmost of the three Baltic states, 
Lithuania in the middle ages was a grand 
duchy joined to Poland through royal mar- 
riage. Poles and Lithuanians merged forces 
to defeat the Teutonic Knights of -Ger- 
many at Tannenberg in 1410 and extended 
their power far into Russian territory. In. 
1795, however, following the third partition 
of Poland, Lithuania fell into Russian 
hands and did not gain its independence 
until 1918, toward the end of World War I. 


The republic was occupied by the 
U.S.S.R. in 1939 and annexed outright the 
following year. From 1940 to 1944 it was 
occupied by German troops and then was 
retaken by the Soviet Union. Western 
countries, including the U. S., have not 
recognized the Russian annexation. 


Vilnius 
1941) 


Luxemburg (Grand Duchy) 
Area: 999 square miles. : 
Population (est. Dec. 31, 1950): 298,578 

(Luxemburgian, French, German). 
Density per square mile: 298.9. 
Ruler: Grand Duchess Charlotte. 
Premier: Pierre Dupong. 
Principal city (census 1947): Luxemburg, 
61,590* (capital; iron and steel). : 
Monetary unit: Luxemburg franc. 
Languages: Luxemburgian, French, Ger- 


man. 
Religion: Mainly Roman Catholic. 
* Population actually present at time of census, 


HISTORY. Luxemburg is a small buffer 
state between France, Germany and Bel- 
gium. Invaded and occupied in both World 
Wars I and II despite the fact that its neu- 
trality was guaranteed, Luxemburg suf- 


-" 
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ered most in the latter war, when the 
_ Nazis deported several thousand natives as 
_ slave labor. 
__. Sigefroi, Count of Ardennes, an offspring 
of Charlemagne, was Luxemburg’s first 
_ Sovereign ruler. In 1060 the country came 
under the rule of the House of Luxemburg. 
_ From the 15th to the 18th centuries, Spain 
and Austria held it in turn. The Congress 
of Vienna in 1815 made it a Grand Duchy 
and gave it to William I, King of the 
_ Netherlands. In 1839 the Treaty of Lon- 
don ceded the western part of Luxemburg 
- to Belgium. 
After the Nazi invasion on May 10, 1940, 
the government fied the country, returning 
in 1944 after Allied troops had liberated it. 
A claim for 225 square miles of German 
_ territory was made in 1946. In 1948 the 
grand duchy abandoned its policy of per- 
-petual unarmed neutrality and joined the 
_ Western European Union; in April, 1949, 
it adhered to the North Atlantic Pact. 
_ GOVERNMENT. Luxemburg is a constitu- 
_ tional monarchy with the crown hereditary 
in the House of Nassau. The sovereign, 
Grand Duchess Charlotte, was born Jan. 
23, 1896. The heir to the throne is Prince 
Jean, born Jan. 5, 1921. 
_.The constitution of 1868, as amended 
in 1919, provides for democratic govern- 
ment through a chamber of deputies of 51 
Members, popularly elected for six-year 
terms. The constitution leaves to the 
sovereign the right to organize the gov- 
ernment, which consists of a minister of 
state who is president of the government 
(premier) and at least 3 other ministers. 
_ There is also a council of state of 15 mem- 
_ bers, chosen for life by the sovereign. | 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is compulsory for all children 
_ between the ages of 6 and 13. The common 
or idiomatic language is letzeburgesch; 
_ German and French are also spoken. Labor 
_ unions are strongly organized into a single 
large federation. 

Although the soil is not very fertile, ag- 
_riculture is prosperous. Principal crops are 
- potatoes, oats, wheat, rye and grapes. Wine 

production, 1950, was 3,400,000 U. S. gal. 
The mining and metallurgical industries, 
based on iron ore found in the south, are 
_the most important. In 1950, an average of 
23 blast furnaces employed 18,140 workers 
and produced 2,498,884 metric tons of pig 
iron. Production of steel ingots was 2,450,- 
689 tons. Electrical energy produced in 
1950 totaled 696,830,000 kwh. Other indus- 
tries include brewing, sparkling wine, 
ather, textiles and cement. 
Normally, Luxemburg has little unem- 
loyment, almost no illiteracy and such low 
hat many foreign holding companies 
ain legal headquarters there to es- 
igh taxation in other countries, 


‘highway, of which 1,320 miles were im- 


By a customs union between Belgium 
and Luxemburg which came into force on 
May 1, 1922, to last for 50 years, customs 
frontiers between the two countries were _ 
abolished, On Jan. 1, 1948, an economic 
union with Belgium and the Netherlands 
(Benelux) came into existence. Luxem- 
burg’s foreign trade figures are included 
in those of Belgium and no separate statis- 
tics are available; exports consist chiefly of 
iron and steel products. : es 


Transportation facilities in 1947 included 
840 miles of railway and 2,673 miles of 


oy 
proved. “4 

The 1951 budget forecast revenue at 
3,431,000,000 fr. and expenditure at 3,385,- 
000,000 fr. The consolidated debt on Dec, — 
31, 1950, was 2,655,000,000 fr.; the float- 
ing debt, 4,608,600,000 fr. on 

Luxemburg’s prosperity depends largely } 
on its rich iron ore mines, which pro- 
duced 3,845,096 metric tons in 1950; ex 
ports were 814,424 tons. 7. 
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Mexico (Republic) 


(Estados Unidos Mexicanos) 


Area: 758,061 square miles. We 
Population (census 1950*): 25,367,802 
(mestizo, 55%; Indian, 29%; white, 15%; 
others, 1%). a 
Density per square mile: 33.5. . 
President: Miguel Aleman. ae 
Principal cities (census 1950*): Mexico 
City, 2,527,328 (capital); Monterrey, 339,-— 
634 (metallic industries); Guadalajar: 
337,000 (manufacturing); Puebla, 229,676 
(cotton textiles); San Luis Potosi, 156,324 
(mineral smelting) ; Mérida, 155,899 (sisal). 
Monetary unit: Peso. Reo? 
Language: Spanish, 86%; Indian, 14% 
Pate Sx Predominantly Roman Cat! 
lic. i 
* Preliminary figures. +e 


HISTORY. Mexico is four times the size of 
Spain, the source of its cultural heritage, 
and one-fourth the size of the United 
States, the source of its modern in 
trial trend. In recent times the nation 
steered moderately leftward in deferenc 


to the needs of its millions of peasants. 
Mexico’s early history is shrouded in 
mystery, but at least two highly civili: 
races—the Mayas and later the Toltecs— 
preceded the wealthy Aztec empire co 
quered in 1519-21 by the Spanish w 
Hernando Cortez. Spain ruled for the n 
300 years until 1810 (the date was Sept. 1 
and is now celebrated as Independenc 
Day), when the Mexicans first rev: 
They continued the struggle and : 
won independence in 1821 by the 
of Cérdoba. 


Turbulent years followed. From 1 
the first presidency of Porfirio Di 
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1877, there were two emperors, several 
dictators and enough presidents and pro- 
visional executives to make a new govern- 
ment on the average of every nine months. 
Mexico lost Texas (18386), and after defeat 
in the war with the United States (1846- 
48) it lost the area comprising the present 
states of California, Nevada and Utah, most 
of Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of 
Wyoming and Colorado. 


In 1855 the Indian patriot Benito Judérez 
began a series of liberal reforms includ- 
ing the disestablishment of the Catholic 
Church, which had acquired vast property. 
A subsequent civil war was interrupted by 
the French invasion of Mexico (1861), the 
crowning of Maximilian of Austria as em- 
peror (1864), and then his overthrow and 
execution by forces under Judrez, who 
again became president in 1867. 


During the rule of the dictator Porfirio 
Diaz (1877-80 and 1884-1911) the country 
was freed from political strife, made sub- 
stantial economic progress, and gained a 
respected position in foreign affairs. But 
Diaz’ reactionary land policy led to revo- 
lution and his resignation in 1911. The 
next few years were marked by bloody po- 
litical-military strife, and trouble with the 
United States culminating in the punitive 
expedition into northern Mexico (1916-17) 
in unsuccessful pursuit of the bandit- 
politician Pancho Villa. President Venu- 
stiano Carranza, who had shown pro-Ger- 
man sympathy in World War I, was 
assassinated in 1920, and was succeeded 
by General Alvaro Obregén. 


President Plutarco Elias Calles (1924-28) 
largely abandoned Obregén’s reforms, and 
Obregén, re-elected in 1928 on a radical 
agrarian and anti-clerical platform; was as- 
sassinated by a religious fanatic before: he 


- could take office. There followed a series of 


Calles puppets who ruthlessly suppressed 
labor and farm organizations. General 
Lazaro Cardenas (1934-40), backed by the 
National Revolutionary Party (PRM), be- 
gan a socialistic program of land distribu- 
tion to peasants, government seizure of 
foreign-owned oil lands, and broad labor 
reforms. General Manuel Avila Camacho, 
president during World War II, co-operated 
closely with the United Nations and fol- 
lowed Cardenas’ policy at home. 


In July, 1946, Miguel Aleman was elected 
president, backed by the Avila Camacho 
administration and the PRM. It was the 
most peaceful election in Mexican history. 
Aleman, like his predecessor, pursued the 
internal policy initiated by Cardenas; 
his administration has been marked by 


_ continued cordial relations with the United 


States. 


GOVERNMENT, The president, popularly 
elected for six years and ineligible to suc- 
ceed himself, governs with a cabinet of 


his appointed ministers. The Federal Con- 
gress has two houses—the 147-member 
Chamber of Deputies, elected for three 
years (one for each 150,000 population) 
and the 58-member Senate, elected for six 
years with two senators from each of the 
28 states and two from the Federal District 
(Mexico City), All married male citizens at 
least 18, and all single male citizens at 
least 21 are eligible to vote. 


Each of the 28 states has considerable 
autonomy, with a popularly-elected gover-. 
nor, legislature and local judiciary. The 
president appoints the governors of the 


three Federal territories, and the govern- — 


ing body of the Federal District. 


Military service is compulsory, and the 
president holds supreme command of the 
armed forces, through the Secretary of 
War. The national army, greatly modern- 
ized during World War II, numbered about 
50,000 men’ in 1950; the air force had 250 
planes and two U. S.-trained squadrons. 
The small navy consists of six sloops, about 
20 coast guard vessels and other minor 
craft. 


EDUCATION, Illiteracy is one of Mexico's 
big problems, and the government is try- 
ing hard to reduce the rate, estimated at 
21 per cent: in 1950, as against 60 per cent 


in 1930. Education is free, compulsory from _ 


6 to 16, separated from the church, and 
under Federal control. There were about 
24,625 primary schools in 1949 with an en- 
rollment of 2,997,198. The 466 general sec- 
ondary schools had 80,598 students. The 12 
universities had 35,602 students; about 22,- 
000 attended the University of Mexico at 
Mexico City. 


RELIGION. About 90 per cent of Mexicans 
are Roman Catholics, but all religions are 
tolerated. The 1857 Constitution separated 
church and state. The church cannot ac- 
quire property, and its present holdings are 
deemed to belong to the state. Priests, who 
must be Mexican-born, cannot take part in 
politics. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL. Federal control 
of the national economy is increasing 
steadily in Mexico. The government regu= 
lates farm production, fixes prices, and 
controls both exports and imports. Since 
1915 it has consistently broken up large 
estates for distribution to the poor on 
state-owned communal farms. In 1941, title 
to the land began to pass to the peasants 
themselves. The right to strike, maximum 
hours, minimum wages and a social secur- 


ity system—all these have been established _ 


by the government, 


AGRICULTURE. Primitive agricultural 
methods are steadily giving way to mod- 
ern practices, More than 17,000,000 acres 
are under cultivation. About 2,775,000 ‘acres 
are irrigated, but the eventuai total of 


land ‘is expected to be 12,000,000 
res. About 10 per cent of the annual 
dget is earmarked for irrigation projects. 
Approximately half the arable land is 
planted to corn—a staple item in the na- 
tional diet. The Yucatan peninsula, at the 
q southern end of the Gulf of Mexico, raises 
_ more than half of the world supply of 
sisal hemp (104,056 tons in 1949). 


‘Production of principal crops was as 
follows in 1949 (metric tons): wheat, 503,- 
244; sugar cane, 10,431,567; potatoes, 180,- 
495; rice (rough), 184,640; coffee, 59,027; 
Oranges, 411,197; tobacco, 33,822; cotton- 
seed, 345,524; cotton, 207,690; beans, 231,- 
121; corn (1948), 2,831,937. Sugar produc- 

; tion totaled 685,000 tons. 


Stockraising is important on non-arable 


land. Mexico’s inventory of livestock in™ 


_ 1949 showed 13,217,000 cattle, 4,965,000 
sheep, 2,722,000 horses, 2,636,000 asses, 
_ 1,225,000 mules and 5,704,000 hogs. 


_A rather serious epidemic of hoof-and- 

mouth disease broke out among Mexican 

cattle in 1947. A joint U. S—Mexican cam- 

paign to destroy all diseased and exposed 

_ Cattle led to peasant opposition amounting 

-In some cases to insurrection, but the 
‘campaign continued. 


INDUSTRY. Considering its cheap labor, 
. abundant raw materials and available wa- 
_ ter power, Mexico is still industrially back- 
_ ward. However, steady expansion is taking 

place. 


Total value of industriai production in 
. 1948 was 3,920,817,000 pesos, of which cot- 
ton yarn and cloth accounted for 21.0 per 
cent; sugar, 12.4; flour, 7.7; beer, 7.5; iron 
and steel, 6.3; soap, 5.8; and cigars and 
_ Cigarettes, 5.2. Other products were rubber 
_ manufactures, vegetable oils, paper, wool, 
silk and rayon yarn and cloth, cement, 
_ shoes and glass, In 1949, 358,682 tons of 
pig iron and 345,143 tons of steel were pro- 
duced. 
TRADE. Foreign trade data, in millions of 
: pesos, are as follows: 


Berg 1948 1949 1950 
Ris ; 2,671 3,623 4,338 
Imports 2,951 3,527 4,403 


- Chief exports in 1950 were cotton (17%), 


ic (12%), coffee (8%), fresh meat and. 


ae (7%) and silver (6%). The U. S. took 
16% of the exports and supplied 84% of 
he imports. Other leading customers were 
atemala, Canada, the Netherlands and 
ritain. Leading imports included wheat, 
vehicles and iron and steel 


1 (1950: 49,140,302 troy oz.). Other 
with 1950 production, are gold, 


408,092 0z.; lead, 238,078 metric tons; zine, 


223,520 tons; copper, 61,698 tons; and anti- 
mony, 5,878 tons. A considerable vuri- - 
ety of other industrial minerals is pro- 

duced. The 1950 mineral value (excluding u 
petroleum) was 2,003,323,831 pesos. Depos- 
its of uranium are reported to exist. £ 


Most of the Mexican mining properties 
are foreign-owned, and the industry is 
declining in relative importance. The oil- — 
fields, lying along the east. coast, we 
seized by the government in 1938, but 
later the foreign owners were indemnified. 
There are 15 refineries with daily capacity 
of 250,000 barrels. Production in 1950 was — 
72,443,095 barrels, the largest since 1967 
Reserves are limited. - ; 


FORESTS. Mexico’s forests are of canada 
erable importance. Timber produced in ~ 
1947 amounted to 398,315,352 bd. ft. of 
sawed lumber, 85,171,424 bd. ft. of rough- — 
hewn lumber and 95,382,192 bd. ft. of logs 
(pine, oak, fir, mahogany, red and white 
cedar and primavera). Resins, turpentine | 
and vegetable wax are also produced. Yuca- 
tén produces nearly all of the world’s — 
chicle, the juice of the sapodilla tree, used — 
as the base of chewing gum. Chicle Pro- 
duction in 1947-48 was 2,400 tons. ie 


COMMUNICATIONS. Mexico has about 18. S 
000 miles of railroad; the 1947 a 
he 


total was 21,864,000 tons, of which 
nationalized lines carried more than hal 
There were over 18,000 miles of improv 
highway in 1949. The merchant fleet | 
59 vessels (100 tons and over) aggregat: 
144,233 gross tons on June 30, 1950 
cording to Lloyd’s Register, Veracruz 
Tampico, on the Gulf of Mexico, are 
most important ports. In 1948, Mexican 
airlines flew 22,085,925 miles and Carnes 
815,118 passengers. 


Recent government financial data are 
follows (in millions of pesos) : 


1949* 1950* ; 
Revenue 2,410.0 2,597.0 
Expenditure 2,551.3 2,746.1 — 


* Voted estimate. + Draft estimate. — 


The national debt amounted to 3, 
000,000 pesos on Dec. 31, 1948. The 
mated national income in 1949 was $3 
858,000. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Mexico is a onan h 
plateau, open to the north, with mount 


front lowlands lying outside of the! 
has two big spears—the peninsul: 
Lower California which is mountai 
and the Yucatan peninsula, which is most 
a low plain. The eastern - mountains 
marked by high volcanoes, including Pop 
catepetl, 17,883 feet and not entirely | 
tinct; Ixtaccihuatl, 17,338 feet; and 
loftiest, Orizaba, 18,696 feet. None _of 
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ico’s many short streams is navigable to 
any major extent. 


CLIMATE. Partly in the torrid and partly 
in the north temperate zone, Mexico has 
three distinct climate regions. From the 
coasts inland to the plateau it is tropical, 
with temperatures sometimes topping 100°, 
but averaging from 77° to 82°. The plateau 
is sub-tropical with an average of 75°, and 
the mountains, over 6,000 feet, average 60°. 
On the east coast the annual. rainfall 
sometimes reaches 100 inches, while in 
Lower California rain hardly ever falls. 
Rainfall on the plateau is 20 to 40 inches a 
year, comparable to that of the west central 
United States. In Mexico City the coldest 
months are December and January (about 
55°); the warmest, April and May (65°). 
_ The wet season is from April to September. 
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Monaco (Principality) 

Area: .59 square mile (375 acres). 

Population (est. 1948): 21,000. 

Density per square mile: 35,593.2 

Ruler: Prince Rainier III. 

Principal cities (census 1946): Monaco, 
1,854; La Condamine, 9,421; Monte Carlo, 
7,967. 

Monetary unit: French franc. 

Language: French. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


A tiny, hilly wedge driven into the 
French Mediterranean coast nine miles 
east of Nice, Monaco is a little land of 
‘pleasure with a tourist business that runs 
.as high as 1,500,000 visitors a year. The 
home of world-famous Monte Carlo, a 
place of benign sun and balmy ‘air, Monaco 
offers golf, tennis and bathing by day, and 
_ drinking, dining and gambling by night. 
Residents of Monaco are forbidden to en- 
“ter the gaming rooms, but they have com- 
“pensations. They pay no taxes, and most 


ing tourist business. 


Monaco, with its beautiful terraced hills 
_ and crags, had popular gaming tables as 
_ .@arly as 1856. Five years later, a 50-year 
‘concession to operate the games was 
_ granted to Francois Blanc, of Bad Hom- 
_ burg. This concession passed into the 
hands of a private company in 1898. Gov- 
_ ernment expenses are paid from the result- 
sant revenue. The concession’s annual li- 
‘cense fee since 1936 has been £100,000. 


. The Phoenicians, and after them the 
‘Greeks, had a temple on the Monacan 
headland honoring Heracles. From Monoi- 
_Kkos, the Greek surname for this mytholo- 
_ -gical strong man, the principality took its 
mame. After being independent for 800 
years, Monaco was annexed to France in 
1793 by the French Revyolutionists, and was 
placed under Sardinia’s protection in 1815. 
In 1861, it went under French guardian- 
4 ship but kept its independence. 


-of them make good livings from the thriv-. 
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Prince Albert of Monaco gave the princi- 
pality a constitution in 1911, creating a 
national council of 21 members popularly 
elected for four years.. The government is 
under a ministry, acting on the prince’s 
authority. The ruler, Prince Rainier III, 
born May 31, 1928, succeeded his grand- 
father, Louis II, on the latter’s death, May 
9, 1949. 


Mongolian People’s Republic 


(Outer Mongolia) (Republic) 

Area: 580,158 square miles. 

Population (est. 1941): 900,000 (Mongol, 
except for about 100,000 Russians and 50,- 
000 Chinese). 

Density per square mile: 1.55. 

Chairman of Presidium: Bumatsende. 

Ruler: Marshal Choy Bal-san. 

Principal city: Ulan Bator Khoto (Urga), 
100,000 (capital)., 

Monetary unit: Tugherik. 

Languages: Mongolian, Russian. 

Religion: Lama-Buddhism. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. The Mon- 
golian People’s Republic, known also as — 
Outer Mongolia, is a Russian satellite that 
measures more than twice the area of 
Texas. It contains the original homeland 
of the historic Mongols, whose power 
reached its zenith during the 13th century 
under Kublai Khan. The area accepted 
Manchu rule in 1689, but after the Chinese 
Revolution of 1911 and the fall of the 
Manchus in 1912, the northern Mongol 
princes expelled the Chinese officials and 
declared independence under the Khu- 
tukhtu or “Living Buddha.” In 1921, So- 
viet troops entered the country and fa- 
cilitated the establishment of a republic 
by Mongolian revolutionaries in 1924 after 
the death of the last Living Buddha, 
China, meanwhile, continued .to claim 
Outer Mongolia but was unable to back 
the claim'with any strength. Outer Mon- 
golia significantly signed a military alli- 
ance with Russia in 1936 and a treaty of 
friendship in 1946. 


Under the Chinese-Russian Treaty of 
1945, China agreed to give up Outer Mon- 
golia, provided that a plebiscite on inde- 
pendence be held first. The subsequent 
vote was announced as 483,291 to 0, in fa- 
vor of independence. On Jan. 5, 1946, 
China recognized Outer Mongolia’s inde- 
pendence, 


The government of the republic is strik- 
ingly similar to the Soviet system. The — 
Great Hural or Huruldan (parliament) is ¢ 
elected by universal suffrage, meets at 
least once in three years and picks 30 
members to act as an executive committee 
—the Little Hural—which in turn selects — 
a presidium of seven members as an in- { 
terim body. A cabinet of ten ministers — 


appointed by the Little Hural governs 


+ 


he country. The only political party is 
the Mongol People’s Revolutionary Party, 
formed in 1921 around a nucleus of young 
“Soviet- trained Mongols. The army of sev- 
eral thousand is Russian-trained and 
equipped. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
A number of young Mongols are regularly 
sent to the U.S.S.R. for technical training. 
The capital, Ulan Bator Khoto, former holy 
city of the Mongols, has a radio station, 
several newspapers published in Mongo- 
lian, high schools, a university, medical 
schools, and a military school with Soviet 
advisers. In 1950, there were said to be 412 
-primary and secondary schools, 14 tech- 
nical schools and 3 higher-education insti- 
tutions in the republic. In 1947, there were 

- $0 hospitals and 234 medical centers, 


The country is largely pastoral. There 
are few areas suitable for crop growing, 
‘but some millet, rye and wheat are pro- 
duced. Most of the people are essentially 
nomadic or seminomadic; flocks and herds 
remain the chief source of wealth. In 1941, 

. livestock were said to number 27,500,000, 
). ‘including 15,900,000 sheep. 


. There are a few industrial enterprises, 
including a machinery factory, a brick 
factory and an electric power station all 
located at Ulan Bator Khoto; power plants, 
printing shops and automobile repair 
“shops have also been established. All land, 
natural resources, factories, mines, hay- 
making stations and public utilities are 
nationalized. 
Foreign trade, a state monopoly, is car- 
ied on entirely with the Soviet Union. 
The only available trade statistics (1936) 
indicated exports valued at $5,892,000 and 
imports valued at $9,251,000. Leading ex- 
ports are livestock, wool, hides, animal 
hair, meat and furs. 


Although the old caravan routes are still 
used, and transportation is mainly by 
_ “horse, camel or ox carts, a number of mo- 

torable roads exists (1938: 2,477 mi.) in- 

cluding a highway from Ulan Bator Khoto 
to the Siberian border town of Kyakhta. 

An airline also functions between Ulan 
_ Bator Khoto and Ulan Ude in the Buryat 

Mongol Autonomous §.S.R. which borders 

Mongolia on the north. A short rail line 

connects Ulan Bator Khoto with the coal 
fields, and a spur from the Trans-Siberian 
runs to the capital. 


_ Reserves of 500,000,000 tons of coal are . 


gaid to exist in the Nalaikha field near 
i Ulan Bator Khoto, Production in 1938 was 
71,650 tons. Some gold is mined. Deposits 
_ of antimony, copper, iron ore, lead graph- 
te, mercury, sulfur and silver exist. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The pro- 
tive regions of Outer Mongolia—a ta- 
d ranging from 3,000 to 5,000 feet in 


on—are in the north, which is well 


Pa 


‘550,000 (chief seaport); Marrakech, 238,000 


drained by numerous rivers, inelmding th 
Kerulen, Tola, Orkhon and Selenga. The 
climate is continental, with hot summers © 
and cold winters. Mean temperature at 
Ulan Bator Khoto is 15° in January an 
64° in July. Rainfall is light throughou 
the country, and almost negligible in th 
Gobi Desert in the southeast. 


Morocco (Protectorate) _ 


(Maroc) 
Area: 161,691 square miles (French 153,- 
870; Spanish 7,989; Tangier 232). F; 
Population: French Morocco, 8,617, 000° 
(1947); Spanish Morocco, 1,082,009 (948) 
Tangier, 150,000 (1949). : 
Sultan: Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef. _ 
French Resident General: Alphonse Juin. 
Spanish High Commissioner: Lt. Gen. 
Rafael Garcia Valino. 
Administrator of Tangier: Jonkheer H. L 
F. C. van Vredenburch (Netherlands). 
Principal cities (est. 1947): Casablanca, 
(trading center); Fez, 200, 000 (commercial i 
center); Rabat, ‘160, 000 (French adminis- 
trative center). 
Monetary units: French franc, Spanish 
peseta. ; 
Languages: Arabic, French, Spanish. aN ‘A 
Religions: Chiefly Mohammedan. 4 


HISTORY. Morocco, about-the size of Call 
fornia, is just south of Spain across the 
Strait of Gibraltar and looks out ; 
the Atlantic from the northwest shoul 


them and “pradually won control of a 
areas of Spain for a time after 7389, 


The country was ruled successively by 
various native dynasties and mainta ‘ 


when it was the headquarters 
famous Salli pirates. In the 19th cent 
clashes with the French ‘and cpa 


French and Speiee influence, and “ti 
were established as formal protectorat 
1912. In the same year a revolt at Fez ¥ 
followed by the appointment of Gen 
(later Marshal) Louis Lyautey as gover no) 
general. His administration, lasting un 
1925 except for a brief period during W 
War I, was remarkable for its ene 
and far-sighted policies. 

Meanwhile, Morocco had become Pe ¢ 
ject of big-power rivalry, which almos 
to a European war in 1905 when Germa 
attempted to gain a foothold in the 
mineral country. By terms of the Alge' ci 
Conference (1906), Morocco was inte 
tionalized economically and France’s 
leges were limited, War again seeme 
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minent in 1911, when Germany dispatched 
a warship to Agadir in an evident attempt 
to intimidate France. Again the dispute 
was settled, however, and this time Ger- 
many recognized France’s right to estab- 
lish a protectorate over Morocco. 


The Tangier Statute, concluded by Brit- 
ain, France and Spain in 1923, created an 
international zone at the port of Tangier, 
permanently neutralized and demilitarized. 
In World War II Spain occupied the zone, 
ostensibly to insure order, but was forced 
to withdraw in 1945, and the international 
rule was re-established. 


The French zone in Morocco was under 
the Vichy government of France during 
part of World War II, but three days after 
the Allied landing in North Africa in 1942 
it came under Allied control. 


GOVERNMENT, Morocco nominally is an 
absolute monarchy under a sultan, but 
actually the French resident general at 
Rabat and the Spanish high commissioner 
at Tetuan direct Moroccan policies to a 
large extent. The sultan lives in the 
French zone, and delegates authority to 
representatives in the Spanish zone and. 
Tangier. 


Tangier is governed by an international 

_ administration and a council of control 

composed of the consuls general of the 
signatories to the Act of Algeciras. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Most of the natives are illiterate; some get 
rudimentary education in Koranic schools 
or state-maintained institutions. Educa- 
tion is provided in both zones for Euro- 
peans. 


The natives are Berbers, roughly divided 
by customs and way of life into three 
groups—the Riff group along the coast, the 
central or Berber’ group in the mid-Atlas 
Mountains, and the southern or Chleuh in 
the high Atlas and the Sus. There is a 
- large Jewish population. Most of the Euro- 
peans live in the cities. 


Moroeco is essentially agricultural. In 
the French zone, about 25,000,000 acres are 
arable, with 1950 production of wheat com- 
ing to 1,150,000 metric tons; of barley, 
2,216,000 tons. Corn, beans, peas, hemp, 
sorghum, citrus fruits and dates also are 
Yaised. Production of olives in 1948 was 


_ 76,000 tons. In 1948, 8,474,000 sheep and 


1,549,000 cattle were registered. 


In the Spanish zone, agriculture is 
largely undeveloped, but it has potential 
importance. In 1949, 50,280 metric tons of 
barley were produced; wheat, maize and 
sorghum crops are also important. 

Manufacturing industries introduced by 
Europeans, mostly small, produce chemi- 
cals, flour, leather, stone, beverages and 
textiles. Native industries include carpet 
weaving and making Turkish slippers, 
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taled 65,979,300,000 fr.; imports, 114,810,- 
000,000 fr. Chief exports are phosphate, 
fish, citrus fruit and vegetables. Imports 
include cotton cloth, sugar, vehicles and 
tea. Exports from the Spanish zone in 1948 
totaled 206,442,000 pesetas and imports 
572,422,000 pesetas. A large proportion of 
the trade is carried on with Spain. Major 
exports are iron ore, fish and grain; im- 
ports include flour, sugar, tea, wine and 
textiles. Tangier’s exports in 1950 were 
1,833,577,000 fr.; imports were 9,565,414,- 
000 fr. 

Railroads in 1948 totaled 1,990. miles in 
the French zone and 75 miles (standard 
gauge) in the Spanish zone. Highway mile- 
age in the same year was approximately 
5,700 in the French zone, about 500 in the 
Spanish zone and 65 in Tangier. Casa- 
blanca, which handles 80 per cent of the 
French zone trade, has perhaps the world’s 
largest artificial port. 


The importance of Tangier, once Mo- 


rocco’s first port, has declined under the 


international regime, and its harbor works 
are obsolete. 


The ordinary budget for the French zone 
in 1951 balanced at 37,783,000,000 fr.; ex- 
traordinary expenditure was estimated at 
26,200,000,000 fr. The budget for the Span- 
ish zone in 1950 balanced at 280,399,318 
pesetas. The 1951 ordinary budget of the 
international administration at Tangier 
provided for receipts of 1,073,283,000 fr. and 
expenditures of 1,066,126,826 fr.; the ex- 
traordinary budget balanced at 967,000,000 
fr. Custom receipts provide most of the 
revenue. 


Exploitation of French Morocco’s almost 
inexhaustible deposits of phosphate is a 
state monopoly and produced a total of 
4,022,000 metric tons in 1950. Other major 
minerals are coal, cobalt, iron ore, man- 
ganese ore, molybdenum, tin, zinc and 
lead. Iron ore (1949: 955,317 metric tons) 
is the chief mineral of the Spanish zone; 
others are antimony and manganese. 


Cork, gums and tannins are the princt- 
pal forest products in the French zone, 
mostly from the northern Atlas slopes; in 
the Spanish zone, cork, wax and charcoal 
are leading products. Waters off both coasts 
provide rich fisheries. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, On the At- 
lantic coast, there is a fertile plain; the 
Mediterranean coast is mountainous, mak- 
ing most of the Spanish zone a rugged 
area. The Atlas Mountains, running north- 
eastward from the south to the Algerian 


frontier, average 11,000 feet in elevation. q 


Morocco's climate is essentially Mediter- 


ranean, modified by the Atlantic. On the 
Atlantic coast the temperatures are rela- 


tively cool (at Mogador, 61.5° in January 


‘and 72,3° in August). Inland the climate 


Exports from the French zone in 1950 to- © 


: 
5 


more continental, with colder winters 

- and hotter summers (at Fez, 50° in Jan- 

- uary and 80.6° in Atlgust). The rainy sea- 
son is in Cctober-November and April— 

f feet Snow falls at altitudes above 3,000 
eet. 


Nepal (Military Oligarchy) 
. Area: c.54,000 square miles. 

‘Population (est. 1948): 7,000,000 (Gur- 
kha [predominant], Magar, ‘Gurung, Bho- 
tia [Tibetan], Newar). 

Density per square mile: c.129.6. 
- Ruler: Tribhubana Bir Bikram. 

Prime Minister: Sir Mohan Shumshere 
Jung Bahadur Rana. 

Principal city and capital: Katmandu 
(estimated population, 108,800). 

Monetary unit: Nepalese rupee. 

' Languages: Parbatia, Gubhajius, 
betan. 
_ Religions: Hinduism, Buddhism. 


HISTORY. A landlocked country about the 
size of Iowa, lying between the Republic 
- of India and Tibet, Nepal has two great 

distinctions. It contains Mt. Everest, 29,- 

002 feet high, the tallest measured moun- 
- tain in the world. And it produces some 
of the toughest fighting men in the world 

—the Gurkhas. 


Led by Rajah Prithwi Narayana, the 
Gurkhas invaded Nepal from India in 1768 
and conquered it. A commercial treaty was 
signed with Britain in 1792, and in 1816, 
after more than a year’s hostilities, the 
Nepalese agreed to allow British residents 
_ to live in Katmandu, the capital. In 1923 
Britain recognized the absolute independ- 
ence of Nepal. The United States and Nepal 
_ signed a treaty of friendship and trade on 
‘April 25, 1947. Plans for extensive social 
and political reforms were announced in 
the same year, but the prime minister 
resigned soon thereafter. King Tribhubana 
_ Was deposed on Nov. 7, 1950, but was re- 
turned to the throne with Indian assist- 
ance on Feb. 15, 1951. 


___- Nepalese troops assisted the British dur- 

: ing the Indian Mutiny, the Tibet War of 
1904, World War I, the Afghan hostilities 
of 1919, and World War II. 

3 GOVERNMENT. Theoretically, the king 1s 
supreme, but real power is invested in the 
prime minister, nominated by special, rules 
from among the royal family, whose mem- 

? bers are. Hindu Rajputs. The agreement 
inder which King Tribhubana returned to 

tte throne in 1951 provided for a cabinet 

ir 10 members headed by the prime min- 
ster and named by and responsible to the 
ig. Half the cabinet are popular repre- 
mtatives and half are members of the 
al family. A constituent assembly was 

duled to be elected in 1952. 

e predominant Gurkhas are essentially 

nilitary caste. The army numbers about 


Ti- 


20,000 regulars and 25,000 reserves. More 
than 100,000 Gurkha volunteers fought 
with the Indian Army in the Burma cam- 
paign of World War II. a 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. Cultivated and ‘ 
irrigated where possible, the main valley 
of Nepal grows rice, wheat, pulse, fruits, 
vegetables, spices, sugar cane and potatoes, — 
A few sheep and cattle are grazed. Manu= 
facturing is limited to native handicraft, ss 
but jute and textile mills are being es- 
tablished. Trade with India and Pakistan — 
passes through various frontier stations, © 
and there are two mountain trade routes — 
to Tibet. 


Main exports include hides, skins, opium, 
gums, resins, dyes, jute, wheat, pulse, rice, — 
spices and timber. Two railroads enter — 
Nepal for short distances—one from Rax-— 
aul, India, to Amlekhganj, the other from — 
Jayauagar to Bijulpura. Transportation is 
for the most part difficult. ca 


TOPOGRAPHY, RESOURCES AND CLI- 
MATE. Along its southern border, Nepal — 
has a strip of level land which is par ; 
forested, partly cultivated. North of that 
the slope of the Himalayan Range, includ- 
ing Mt. Everest and many peaks higher 
than 20,000 feet. Mineral resources, nearly 
all unexploited, include lignite, copper, 
zinc, lead, sulfur, marble and iron. South-— 
ern Nepal has valuable forests which yield 
gum, timber, resin and dye. Hemp plany 

grow wild. Mean temperature is 60°, f 
the hot season from April to June. Most ‘of. 
the rainfall (average 60 in. annually) oc= 
curs from June to October. 


Netherlands— 
Indonesian Union 


Netherlands (Kingdom) 


(Koninkrijk der Nederlanden) _ 


Area: 12,504 square miles.* - 
Population cet Jan. 1, 1951): 10,20 
(practically all Dutch). 
Density per square mile: 815.7. 
Sovereign: Queen Juliana. 
Prime Minister: Willem Drees. ee 
Principal cities (est. 1951): Amsterdz 
845,266 (capital, financial center); Rott 
dam, 684,658 (chief port); The Hague 
Gravenhage), 571,853 (seat of gov 
ment); Utrecht, 195, 121 (railway cen 
Haarlem, 164, 007 (tuli center). a 
Monetary unit: Guilder. _ 
Language: Dutch. 
Religions (census 1947): Roman Catho! 
38.5% ; Dutch Reformed, 31.0% ; other Pr’ 
estant, 13.3%; Jewish, 0.2%; others 
no creed, 17.0%. : 


and was eighth from the top in w 
* Land area only, — am 
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trade at the start of World War II. Occu- 
pied by the Nazis until May, 1945, the 
Netherlands emerged with a fairly well 
salvaged economy and a less than average 
degree of the political chaos that gripped 
Europe. 

Julius Caesar, the Roman, found the 
low-lying Netherlands inhabited by Ger- 


manic tribes, the Nervii, Frisii and Batavi. ” 


The Batavi on the Roman frontier did not 
submit to Rome’s rule until 13 B.c., and 
then only as allies. A part of Charle- 
Magne’s empire in the 8th century A.D., 
the area later passed into the hands of 
Burgundy and the Austrian Hapsburgs and 
finally in the 16th century came under 
Spanish rule. When Philip II of Spain 
suppressed political liberties and the grow- 
ing Protestant movement in the Nether- 
lands, a revolt led by William of Orange 
broke out in 1568. Under the Union of 
Utrecht in 1579, the seven northern prov- 
inces became the Republic of the United 
Netherlands. 


1 The Dutch East India Company had 
been established in 1602, and by the end 
of the 17th century Holland was one of 
the great sea and colonial powers of Eu- 
rope. In 1689 William III of Orange and 
his wife, Mary, the elder daughter of James 
II of England, became King and Queen of 
England. The power of the republic de- 


_ clined in the 18th century during the wars 


with Spain and France, and in 1795 French 
troops ousted William V. 


Following Napoleon’s defeat, the United 
Netherlands and Belgium became the 
_ “Kingdom of the United Netherlands” un- 
der William I, son of William V and head 
of the House of Orange. The Belgians 
withdrew from the union in 1830, forming 
their own kingdom. William I abdicated in 


favor of William II in 1840; the latter was 


- iargely responsible for the promulgation 
' of a liberal constitution in 1848. 
The Netherlands continued to prosper 
during the long reign of William III from 


- 1849 to 1890. The male line of the House 


_ of Nassau became extinct with his death 
- in 1890 and he was succeeded by his 10- 
year-old daughter, Wilhelmina, who was 
crowned Queen in 1898. 

Neutrality was maintained during World 
War I, but overseas trade suffered heavily 
from the Allied blockade and German sub- 


_ marine warfare. 


The prime minister from 1933 to 1939, 
except for brief intermissions, was. Dr. 
_ Hendrick Colijn, leader of the Protestant 


‘ _ Anti-Revolutionary Party. At the outbreak 


of World War II neutrality was proclaimed, 
but German troops invaded the country 
May 10, 1940, and by May 15, Dutch-forces 
were ordered to lay down their arms. 
Queen Wilhelmina and Crown Princess Ju- 
liana fled to London, where a government- 


Dea. 
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in-exile was established under Prime Min-— 
ister P. S. Gerbrandy. 


The German Army in the Netherlands 
capitulated May 5, 1945, and on May 23, 
the Dutch cabinet met once more in The 
Hague and tendered its resignation to 
Queen Wilhelmina. A new cabinet was 
formed on June 23 under Professor Willem 
Schermerhorn, a resistance leader and head 
of the Labor party. The Catholic party ob- 
tained a plurality in the May, 1946 elec- 
tions and its leader, Dr. Louis J. M. Beel, 
set up a Labor-Catholic cabinet on July 3. 


In parliamentary elections held July 7, 
1948 (made necessary by consideration of 
constitutional questions dealing with In- 
donesia), the Catholic party retained its 
plurality, but Dr. Beel was unable to form 
a new cabinet and on Aug. 2 Labor leader 
Willem Drees formed a new coalition gov= 
ernment. 


Queen Wilhelmina abdicated after her 
fiftieth anniversary as ruler on Sept. 6, 
1948, and was succeeded by Juliana, of 
Orange and Nassau, her only child, who 
took her oath as Queen of the Netherlands 
in a brilliant ceremony in the Nieuwe Kerk 
(500-year-old church) in Amsterdam. 


GOVERNMENT. Queen Juliana, born April 
30, 1909, was married on Jan. 7, 1937 to 
Prince Bernhard of Lippe-Biesterfeld (born 
in 1911). They have four daughters: Beat- 
rix, the heiress apparent, (born 1938); 
Irene (born 1939); Margriet Francisca 
(born 1943), and Maria Christina (born 
1947). . 


The Netherlands is a constitutional and 
hereditary monarchy, with female succes- 
sion taking place only in default of male 
heirs. Executive power is vested exclusively 
in ‘the sovereign, while legislative power 
rests with the sovereign and the States- — 
General (Parliament). The upper chamber 
of Parliament, with 50 members, is elected 
for 6 years by the provincial states. The 
lower chamber, which shares with the gov- 
ernment the privilege of initiating new 
bills and proposing amendments, consists 
of 100 deputies who are elected directly 
for four years and retire en bloc. Executive 
power is exercised in part by responsible — 
ministers, headed by the prime minister 
and holding office at the pleasure of the 
sovereign. Suffrage is universal for all 
Dutch subjects of 23 years of age. The 
party standing in the lower chamber (elec- — 
tions of July, 1948) is as follows: Catholic 
32, Labor 27, Anti-Revolutionary 13, Com- — 
munist 8, Christian Historical Union 9, 
others 11. ) 


Each of the eleven provinces has a local — 
representative body—a Provincial State— 
presided over by a royal commissioner. The 
State collects taxes, and legislates on local 
matters. Routine administrative work of 
the province is carried on by a group of 


Ts called the Deputed States. 
h of the 1,054 communes has a locally 
ected council and a mayor appointed by 
“the crown. 
EFENSE. Military service is compulsory. 
‘The army had about 175,000 men in 1949, 
_ and the air force 300 planes. The navy on 
Jan, 1, 1951, had 1 fleet carrier, 2 light 
_ cruisers (2 more under construction), 5 
_ destroyers, 7 submarines, 7 frigates and 
other smaller craft. Defense forces were be- 
_ ing expanded under a 4-year program, and 
5 divisions were pledged to support NATO. 
_ An infantry force of 1,000 men and a de- 
_ Stroyer were sent to Korea. 
‘EDUCATION. Education is compulsory 
_ from the ages of 7 to 13; illiteracy is al- 
‘most unknown. In 1947-48, elementary 
_ schools numbering 17,936 (of which over 
5,000 were private) had a total enrollment 
_ of 1,293,269; 318 secondary schools had 86,- 
_ 490 pupils. The six universities and four 
_ Rhogescholen (vocational colleges) had 25,- 


# 


_ 086 students. The four public universities. 


are at Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen and 
Amsterdam; the two voluntary universities 
_are the Calvinist University of Amsterdam 
and the Roman Catholic University of 
_ Nijmegen. 

_ RELIGION. The royal family and a large 
_ number of the inhabitants belong to the 
Dutch Reformed Church (Protestant), but 
‘there is complete religious freedom. Ap- 
_ propriations from the national budget are 
_ made for support of the Protestant, Roman 
_ Catholic, Jewish and Jansenist Churches. 
_ The Roman Catholic element is strongest 
in the southern provinces of Limburg and 
_ North Brabant. 


AGRICULTURE. Dutch farms are char- 
acteristically small, with only a few larger 
_ than 250 acres. Wheat (294,593 metric tons 
in 1950), barley (232,252 tons), rye (420,- 
950 tons), oats (381,548 tons), potatoes 
_ (3,971,000 tons) and sugar, beets (2,913,000 
_ tons) are grown, but dairying is more im- 
_ portant. In 1950 there were 2,723,000 cattle, 
1,860,000 hogs, 390,000 sheep and 252,000 
Y horses. Production of milk (1950: 5,723,000 
tons), butter (93,000 tons), eggs (100,000 
tons) is under state control. Large quan- 
ties of vegetables and fruits are raised for 
xport. Almost as important as the dairy 
industry is the raising of tulip, hyacinth 
and other flower bulbs in the area around 
Haarlem, 


NDUSTRY. The Netherlands is a highly 
industrialized nation, utilizing both over- 
seas raw materials and domestic agricul- 
tural products. In- 1948 there were 9,230 
larger establishments with 773,527 workers. 
seading industries are textiles, clothing, 
ipbuilding, shoes, food, and building 
erials. 
Netherlands ranks high among 
d’s shipbuilding nations; 120 ves- 


sels of 295,790° gross tons were unde 
construction on March 31, 1951. Amster- 
dam is one of the world’s leading diamond- _ 
cutting centers. Industrial production in 
April, 1951, was 151 per cent of the 19: 
level. vie 
TRADE. The adverse balance of trade h: 
increased markedly since the end of Wor 
War II. Trade statistics, in millions — 
guilders (excluding parcel post, specie and _ 
diamonds) are as follows: ; Pes 
1948 1949 

2,669.5 3,794.1 3287 
4,919.1 5,296.6 7,7, 


Exports 
Imports 


Principal customers in 1950 were wes 
ern Germany (20%), Britain (15%), Be 
gium (14%), Indonesia (6%) and the U. | 
(4%). Leading suppliers were Belgium 
(18%), western Germany (12%), the U. 8. 
(12%), Britain (9%) and Indonesia (7 fa 
The chief exports were dairy products and _ 
eggs (15%), fabrics and clothing (9%), 
machinery (8%), meat and fish (5%) and — 
vegetables and fruit (4%). Leading im-— 
ports were machinery, fabrics and cloth- 
ing, iron and steel and manufactures, cer 
als and flour, and petroleum and produ 


COMMUNICATIONS. The Dutch merch 
marine had 1,170 seagoing vessels of 3,082,-— 
287 gross tons on Jan. 1, 1951—the fifth or 
sixth largest in the world. An extens 
network of rivers expanded by many c nals 
has led to extensive development of i 
shipping. The length of navigable c 
and rivers is almost 5,000 miles. River sh 
and barges numbered 17,222 on Jan. 


The wealth of water transport has ob- 
viated the need for wide railway develop 
ment. In 1948 there were 2,083 miles of 
railway, all operated by a cover ting 
owned company, and, in 1949, 9,320 mi 
of highway open to traffic. 


Air service is provided by Royal Dutch 
Airlines (KLM), which fiew. 23,8 
miles on 49 routes in 1950 and carrie 
000 passengers (excluding former 
insular service in Indonesia). — 


FINANCE. Ordinary expenditures for 
were estimated at 4,319,000,000 gui 
extraordinary expenditures, at 599,00 
guilders; food subsidies, at 175,00 
guilders; and all revenue, at 4,53 
000 guilders. Principal sources of 
are the income, turnover and wag 
salary taxes. The public debt on Dec 
1950, was 20,517,561,000 guilders. — ~ 


MINERALS, FORESTS AND FISHER 
Netherlands minerals are few. The 
important ones are coal (12,247,000 m 
tons in 1950), lignite and salt. There 
are peat swamps and about 630,000 
, of forest, The Netherlands fishing 
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made a catch of 220,000 metric tons valued 
at 71,500,000 guilders in 1950. Herring 
(112,000 tons) was the most important 
item. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Part of the great plain of 
north and west Europe, the Netherlands 
has maximum dimensions of 190 by 160 
Miles and is low and flat except in Lim- 
burg in the southeast, where some hills 
rise to 300 feet. About half the country’s 
area is below sea level, making the famous 
Dutch dikes a requisite to use of much 
land. Reclamation of land from the sea 
through dike-building has continued 
through recent times, and such land is 
usually very fertile. 


The province of Zeeland consists mainly 
of six delta islands guarding the mouth of 
the Schelde (Scheldt) River and the en- 
trance to Belgium’s port of Antwerp. Off 
the northwest coast are the sandy West 
Frisian Islands, lying from three to twenty 
miles out and stretching from the Zuider 
Zee to the German coast. 


All drainage reaches the North Sea, and 
the principal rivers—Rhine, Maas (Meuse) 
and Schelde—have their sources outside 
the country. The Rhine is the most heavily 
used waterway in Europe, and nearly 


' three-fourths of its 75 to 85 million tons 


of annual prewar traffic was handled 
through the port of Rotterdam. 

CLIMATE. Marsh mists, sea fogs and a hu- 
midity exceeding 80 per cent mark the 
Netherlands climate. Winters are colder 
than in eastern England at the same lati- 
tude. Utrecht, roughly central in location, 
has a January average temperature of 34.2° 
and a July average of 62.6°. Average rain- 
fall for the country is about 28 inches, 
with July-September the wettest period. 


NETHERLANDS OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 


NETHERLANDS ANTILLES — Status: 
Part of the United Kingdom of the Nether- 


lands. 


Area: 403 square miles, 

Population (est. 1950): 165,000. 

Capital: Willemstad (pop. 1949; 45,000). 

Governor: L. A. H. Peters. 

Foreign trade (1949): exports, 827,000,- 
000 florins; imports, 963,000,000 florins. 
Chief export: petroleum products (more 
than 95 per cent). 

' Agricultural products: aloes, beans, corn. 

Manufactures: refined petroleum, straw 


hats. 


Mineral products: lime phosphate, salt. 


This comprises two groups of Carib- 
bean islands 500 miles apart; one, about 
40 miles off the Venezuelan coast, consists 
of Curacao (210 sq. mi.), Bonaire (95 sq. 
mi.) and Aruba (69 sq. mi.); the other, 
lying to the northeast, consists of 3 small 
islands with a total area of 29 square 
miles. The Dutch acquired the island of 
Curacao from Spain in 1634 and have held 
it since, except for short intervals during 


the Napoleonic Wars. The U. S. accepted — 


the invitation of the Netherlands govern- 
ment during World War II to dispatch 
troops to Curacao to co-operate in its de- 
fense. Administrative officials include the 
governor (appointed by the crown) and an 
elected legislature and cabinet. 


The backbone of Curacao’s economy is 
the refining of crude oil which comes from 
the adjacent Maracaibo fields in Vene- 
zuela. The refinery on Aruba, the world’s 
largest, completed in 1945 the process- 
ing of the billionth barrel of oil since its 
opening in 1929. Aside from native Cura- 
coans, there were in the territory 7,511 
English, 5,156 Dutch and 4,213 Venezue- 
lans in 1943. Dutch is the official language, 
but many inhabitants speak a patois 
known as Papiamento, a mixture of Span- 
ish, Dutch, English, Portuguese, native and 
other words, Only a small part of the trade 
is carried on with the homeland. 


The island of Curacao has a torrid cli- 
mate, with average temperatures of 79° in 
January and 83° in September. Rainfall is 
light, averaging only 16 inches annually— 
mostly from October to January. 


SURINAM (Dutch Guiana)—Status: 
yore of the United Kingdom of the Nether- 
ands. 

Area: 54,291 square miles. 

Population (est. 1950): 192,000.* 

Capital: Paramaribo (pop. 1947: 75,233). 

Governor: J. Klaasesz. 

Foreign trade (1949): exports, 34,077,650 
Surinam guilders; imports, 37,812,004 guil- 
ders. Chief exports: bauxite (74%). 

Agricultural products: rice (1949: 30,- 
000. metric tons), sugar, coffee. 

Minerals: bauxite (1949: 2,161,585 metric 
tons), gold (118,000 grams). 

Forest products: balata (1949: 54 met- 
ric tons), timber. 

* Excluding aborigines, numbering about 25,000. 


Surinam lies in northeastern South 
America between British and French Gui- 
ana. It was received by the Dutch from 
England at the Peace of Breda (1667) in 
exchange for New York and at that time 
included British Guiana, which was seized 
by England in 1803 and formally ceded to 
her at the conclusion of the Napoleonic 
Wars. The United States and Brazil ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Netherlands 


government during World War II to co- — 


operate in the defense of the valuable 
bauxite mines. The governor (appointed 
by the crown) is assisted by an all-native 
legislature and cabinet, which have sole 
responsibility in domestic matters. 


Mining is the most important activity, — 


and only about 65,000 acres are devoted 
to agriculture. The largest bauxite mines 
are owned by Aluminum Company of 
America subsidiaries. In 1946 a company 
was formed to work 10,000,000 acres of the 


area’s vast, but almost inaccessible, a 


wood forests. uits 2b Cai 


5 


n 1948 the Teloresenente Sonulation in- 
cluded 2,100 Europeans, 2,560 Chinese, 22,- 
— 000 Djukas (descendants of escaped slaves), 
,700 aboriginal Indians, 81,750 Negroes 


_ East Indian laborers brought in after the 
abolition of slavery in 1863 to work the 
_ sugar plantations. 


From its settled coastal plain, Surinam 
runs back to a virtually unexplored moun- 
: - tain and jungle area along the Brazilian 
_ border. Rivers are the chief means of 
) _ interior travel. The climate is tropical 
_ throughout but is modified by the north- 
_ east trade winds. Yearly range of tempera- 
ture is approximately 70.5°-90°. Annual 
_Yainfall is about 90 inches on the coast. 


NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA—Status: 
a of the United Kingdom of the Nether- 
nds. 
_ Area: 151,789 sq. mi. 
_ Population ceo 1949): 1,000,000. 
~ Capital: Hollandia. 
- Governor: S. L. J. van Waardenburg. 
_ Agricultural products: sago, coconuts, 
_ sugar cane, sweet potatoes. 


_ The western part of New Guinea, second 
largest island of the world, with smaller 
_ adjacent islands, forms part of the king- 
dom of the Netherlands. The area re- 
mained Dutch upon the transfer of soy- 
_ ereignty in Indonesia in Dec., 1949, with 
the understanding that its status would 
be determined within one year by nego- 
- tiation between the Netherlands and Indo- 

_ nesta. Subsequent negotiations did not 

lead to any agreement. 

_ The Papuans are the dominant stock; 
_ there are also Melanesian and Negrito ele- 
“ments. Commerce and industry are almost 

unknown, and life is primitive, with head- 
“hunting ‘and cannibalism not unknown 
even today. 

: Dutch influence dates back to the activ- 
G ities of the Dutch East India Company in 

‘the 17th century. In 1828, the Dutch gov- 

ernment declared Northwest New Guinea 
part of the Dutch East Indian colonies, 

and the area was administered as part of 
the Netherlands Indies until 1949. 

_ The northern half of the area is mainly 

“hilly, with a very high range of moun- 
tains traversing it from east to west. The 
_ extreme west is almost entirely hilly, and 

the south is fiat with vast swamps near 
_ the coast. 


Indonesia (Republic) 
(Republik Indonesia) 


Area: 583,479 square miles.* 

pulation (est. 1949): 79,260,000* (Na- 
cept for 1,190,014 Chinese, 240,162 
11930). 269 Dutch], and 7,195 Jap- 


nd mulattoes, as well as 97,000 Indian and - 


Density per square matted 135.8. 
President: Achmed Sukarno. 
Premier: Sukiman Wirjosandjajo. 
Principal cities (census 1930): Jakar 
temtitan 435,184 (est. 1949: 1,200,000 


capital) ; Surabaja, 341,675 (seapor 
naval base); 217,796 
port, central 


Hest ae center, went ae Me Surakarta, ; 


Buddhist. 
* Excluding Netherlands New Guinea. 


HISTORY. The sovereign state of Indonesia, — 
@ group of islands with a total area ape 


rie a dbeta Ae Java, Madura, centr 
and southern Borneo, Celebes and t 


to Honolulu if their extent was transposec 
to the eastern Pacific. They have great — 
wealth in tin, rubber, spices, oil, quinine — 
and copra. Postwar economic recovery, how- 
ever, was retarded in Java and Sumatra | 
conflict between the Dutch and native 
nationalists, and between the lattes and — 
Communists. aN 


During the first few centuries of the 
Christian era, most of the islands ca m 
under the influence of Hindu priests 
traders who spread their culture and 
ligion. Moslem invasions began in the 1: hb 
century, and most of the area was Moslem 
‘by the 15th century. Portuguese trade rs 
arrived early in the 16th century but we 
ousted by the Dutch about 1595. After 
poleon subjugated the Netherlands hom ¢: 
land in 1811, the British seized the isl 
but returned them to the Dutch in 
Political and economic reforms wer 
troduced about 1870, and in 1903 the 
tives won a part in local affairs. In : 
the islands were made an integral part | 
the ‘Netherlands kingdom, 
, In World War II, Japanese troops bega 
their attacks in early 1942; they took 
tavia on March 5 and the big naval b 
at Surabaja by March 10. Japanese 
tary occupation with nominal nate el 


and Borneo. About the time of the he 
nese surrender, a self-styled Indonesian R 


continued until Noy. 15, 1946, when e 
native negotiations resulted in be 


signed by Dutch and Tndonealai aut ay 
ties on March 25, 1947. #4 ‘42055 Bay 
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-constitutional units). 
-months of 1950, most of these areas were 
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Under this agreement there was to be 
formed by Jan. 1, 1949, the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union, consisting on the one 
hand of the Netherlands, Curacao and Su- 
rinam, and on the other of the United 
States of Indonesia. The latter was to be 
@ sovereign state composed of three equal 
states: the Republic of Indonesia (Java, 
Sumatra, Madura), East Indonesia (Cel- 
ebes, the Moluccas, Bali, Lombok, Dutch 
Timor), and Borneo. 


Plans for implementing the agreement, 
however, remained in- controversy, and 
fighting between the Dutch and the na- 
tionalists broke out anew on July 20, 1947. 
Dutch forces made large gains in both 
Sumatra and Java and regained control 
of Madura. Both sides issued cease-fire 
orders on Aug. 4, 1947, in response to a 
call from the U. N. Security -Council, 
which named a Good Offices Commission 
under whose auspices the Dutch and the 
Republic signed another truce on Jan. 17, 
1948, aboard the U.S.S. Renville. A pro- 
visiona{ federal government for the whole 
area was installed on Mar. 9, 1948, but 
difficulties between the Dutch and the 
Republic continued. On Dec. 18, 1948, 
Dutch forces instituted ‘‘police’ action 
against Republican areas and seized the 


Republican leaders. Hostilities ceased Jan. 


1, 1949, following U. N. intervention. On 
May 7, the Dutch agreed to return the 
exiled Republican regime to central Java. 


‘Negotiations for establishment of the 


federation culminated in inter-Indonesian 


agreement on the terms of union on Aug. 2, 
1949, and on a provisional constitution on 
Oct. 30. On Nov. 2, Dutch and Indonesian 
leaders agreed upon the terms of union be- 
tween the Netherlands and Indonesia. Dr. 
Sukarno was elected president of the fed- 
eration on Dec. 16 by representatives of the 
Indonesian states, and the first all-Indo- 
nesian cabinet was formed with Moham- 
med Hatta as premier. The transfer of sov- 
ereignty took place at Amsterdam on Dec. 
27, 1949, 


GOVERNMENT. Under the statute of union 
between the Netherlands and Indonesia, 
both- are sovereign independent nations 
joined together in the person of the Queen 
of the Netherlands. The statute provides 


for economic, financial and military co- 


operation. The provisional constitution 
originally contemplated a federal form of 
government headed by the president, to 
whom ministers were responsible. 


At the date of the transfer of power, 
Indonesia consisted of 7 negaras (autono- 
mous states), including the Republic of 
Indonesia, and 9 daerahs (independent 
In the first few 


amalgamated;sin..many cases forcefully, 


into the Republic of Indonesia, with the 
result that, on May 19, 1950, an agreement 
was signed between the federal govern- 
ment (acting also on behalf of the 2 re- 
maining negaras of east Indonesia and east 
Sumatra) and the Republic of Indonesia, 
providing that Indonesia should be a uni- 
tary rather than a federal state. On Aug. 
15, 1950, Indonesia was formally pro- 
claimed a unitary state consisting of 10 
provinces. 


Dutch forces were evacuated from In- 
donesia in the first part of 1950, and 
Indonesian members of the Royal Nether- 
lands Indies army were incorporated into 
the federal army. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
There are institutions of higher learning 
at Jakarta and Bandung, and numerous 
schools are maintained by Christian mis- 
sionaries. 


In 1949-50 there were 24,542 primary 
schools, with 4,212,031 pupils; 1,250 sec- 
ondary schools, with 165,399 students; and 
681 Chinese schools, with 162,315 pupils. 


The islands of Java and Madura, with 
only nine per cent of the area, have more 
than two-thirds of the population, and are 
among the most densely settled areas in 
the world (more than 800 per sq. mi.). 
The natives, including about 137 races and 
tribes, are mainly of Malayan stock, with 
the Javanese the most advanced. 


Agriculture engages about 70 per cent of 
the adult males. Rich in a variety of crops, 
the islands prior to World War II produced 
about 31 per cent of the world’s copra, 37 
per cent of its rubber, 83 per cent of its 
pepper, and nearly all of its quinine. The 
big-estate agriculture on Java and Suma- 
tra is devoted mainly to export. The rest 
is subsistence agriculture. Rice is the sta- 
ple food and- chief crop; production in 


1950 was 10,530,000 short tons. 


Recovery of plantation agriculture, espe- 
cially sugar, tea and pepper, was ham- 
pered by the “scorched earth” tactics of 
the nationalists. Major plantation crops, 
with 1950 production in metric tons, are: 
rubber, 698,400; tea, 35,281; coffee, 10,600; 
cinchona bark, 5,670; (1949) palm oil, 118,- 
624; palm kernels, 29,370. 

Others are sugar, cacao, spices, agava 
fiber, copra and kapok. In addition to rice, 
the chief food crops are maize, cassava, 
sweet potatoes, peanuts and soybeans. 


Livestock, important to the natives, in= 
cluded in 1949, 3,618,000 cattle, 1,254,000 
hogs; (1948) 1,246,000 carabaos and 620,000 
horses. 


Industry, especially in Java, asvelona 
rapidly after 1930, In addition to indus 
tries connected with the processing of t 
rich natural products, there were estab- 
lished chemical works, textile: and p: 


ills, so p factories, breweries, shipyards, 
odyear tire and rubber plant and a 
ee ‘eral Motors assembly plant. War dam- 
age was severe. 


_ consumer and capital goods and an ex- 
‘porter of mineral and plantation products, 
“Recent trade data are as follows (in mil- 
i lions of rupiahs): = 


1948 1949 1950 
eebdite 1,040 1,478 2,741 
_ Imports 1,134 1,574 1,527 


_-. Chief exports in 1950 were rubber (42%), 
: _ petroleum and products (20%), copra 

(8%) and tin (7%). Leading customers 
Were Malaya and Singapore (36%), the 
-Netherlands (24%) and the U. S. (16%); 
_leading suppliers, the U. S. (21%), the 
Bey eretiands (17%) and Japan (10%). 


In 1940 there were 43,450 miles of road, 

Re catty in Java and Sumatra; and 4,620 

miles of railway, of which 3,387 were in 
_ dava and 1,233 in Sumatra. 

“ The 1950-51 budget forecast revenue at 
6,990,200,000 rupiahs and expenditures at 
8,726,300,000 rupiahs. Preliminary 1951-52 
F figures Were 8,050,000,000 rupiahs and 
9,037,000,000 rupiahs, respectively. The na- 
tional debt was reported provisionally at 
6,620,000,000 rupiahs on Jan. 31, 1951. 


Petroleum is the principal mineral prod- 


. 


Matra, east Borneo and east Java, pro- 
_ duced 62,100,000 barrels in 1939, which was 
_ 8 per cent of the world total. In 1950, pro- 

duction was about 50,097,000 barrels, and 
almost all the refineries were operating at 
‘prewar capacity. 


5 ' The islands’ output of 30,100 tons of tin 
in 1939 amounted to 16 per cent of the 
_ world supply. The industry recovered more 
i rapidly than others after World War II, 
and produced 32,010 long tons of tin ore 
A in 1950. Other important minerals include 
bauxite (1950: 531,143 metric tons), coal, 
4 ‘salt, nickel and manganese. Deposits of 
i rantum are believed to exist. 
_ Forests, covering much of the area ex- 
Pecpt Java, yield such products as timber, 
_ rattan, bamboo, gum, wild rubber, gutta- 
_ percha and quinine. Most valuable timber 
is teak, found mostly in east Java. Ebony, 
_ sandalwood and ironwood also are cut. 


| pRPOFOGRATEY AND CLIMATE. A back- 
_ bone of high mountain ranges with many 
‘snow-capped peaks extends throughout 
the main islands of the archipelago. Earth- 
jakes are frequent, and there are many 
stive volcanoes, 90 of them in Sumatra. 
orneo is heavily forested, with interiors 
1at are difficult to penetrate. 
The climate throughout the group is 
atotial and monsoonal, with little vari- 
f temperature (yearly average about 
t Batavia, 79°) and rainfall averag- 


Indonesia is primarily an ape of 


“uct of modern Indonesia. The fields, in Su- 


ing over 100 inches a year. In Buneen n 
Java the hot and rainy season usually la, 
from May to October; December and Janu. 
ary are relatively cool and dry; February 
March and April, hot and ary. 


Nicaragua (Republic) 
(Repdblica de Nicaragua) 

Area: 57,143 square miles.* bY: 
Population (census RS 1 503.1 9 
(1943: mestizo, 69%; white, 17%; Negro, 
9%; Indian, 5%). 


eine pet square mile (land on 
a} 


President: Anastasio Somoza. 
Principal cities (est. 1948): Mana ua tS 
146,819 (capital); Leén, 53,277 (trad 
railroad center); Matagalpa, 53,118 (coff 2 
center); Jinotega, 41,065. 5 
Monetary unit: Cordoba, 
Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 
* Including inland water area of 3,475 square miles 
+ Preliminary figures. 
HISTORY. Nicaragua was’ first visited 
the Spaniards in 1522. The chief of 
country’s leading Indian tribe at that t 
was called Nicaragua, from whom the ne 
tion derived its name. The country 
part of Spanish Guatemala until the 
eral Central American revolution in 
Upon the dissolution of the Central Ar 
ican Union in 1838, Nicaragua establis 
itself independently. A United States nav 
force intervened in 1909 after two Amer 
can citizens had been executed, and a few 
U. S. Marines were eee in the c 


lands on the Atlantic side. Disorder 
the 1924 elections brought in U. iS 2 


under General Augusto Sandino. Juan B. 
Sacasa was elected president in the U a 
supervised elections of 1932, but he ws 
forced to resign in 1936. General An : 

Somoza, elected president in Dec., ie 


elected in 1939, he remains the 
dictator. Dr. Leonardo Argiiello wa 
president in Feb., 1947 but was 
after taking office because of his 
tion to Somoza. The newly elec’ 
stituent assembly named Victor M 
y Reyes president on Aug. 15, 19 i. G ¥e: 
Somoza took office again on May 2 
after national elections. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE, Th 
stitution of 1948 provides for a pre 
popularly elected for six: ‘years, and 
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house Congress—a 44-member Chamber of 
Deputies and a 15-member Senate—both 
elected for six years. There are sixteen re- 
gional departments. Military service is vol- 
untary. The Guardia Nacional, both an 
army and police force, numbers about 
3,500. A naval base built at the Pacific port 
of Corinto by the U. S. during World War 
II was turned over to Nicaragua in 1946. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Although primary education is free and 
compulsory, about 60 per cent of the peo- 
ple are illiterate. There are three univer- 
sities and several vocational schools. In 
1949 there were 1,382 schools of all kinds 
with 101,502 students. Western Nicaragua, 
with about 75 per cent of the population, 
is inhabited principally by mestizos of 
Spanish and Indian blood, with some 
whites and Indians. Negroes and Indians 
are dominant in eastern Nicaragua. 


More than half of Nicaragua is jungle- 
covered; agriculture, the leading industry, 
utilizes only 10 per cent of the total land. 
Coffee (exports 1949-50 season: 346,136 
bags of 132 lbs. each) is the chief crop 
‘and grows in the western part, which 
also produces sugar cane, cacao, sesame, 
beans, rice, tobacco and corn, the chief 
subsistence crop. Bananas lead in the east- 
ern part, with cotton second. About 900,- 
000 acres are devoted to livestock grazing. 
Except for some sugar refining, only locally 
consumed products are manufactured. 


Exports in 1950 (excluding gold) were 
valued at $26,620,000; imports, at $25,300,- 
000. The U. S. supplied 82% of the im- 
ports and took 67% of the exports. Besides 
gold (about $8,240,000), leading exports 
were coffee, sesame, bananas and lumber. 

Gold (1949: about 223,000 troy oz.) ri- 
vals coffee as the most lucrative export. 
Silver production in 1948 was 214,628 troy 
oz. One-third wooded, Nicaragua produces 
mahogany, rosewood, cedar, rubber and 
ipecac root. In 1947 Nicaragua exported 
28,504,157 bd. ft. of logs and lumber, in- 
cluding 4,332,519 bd. ft. of mahogany. 


Good highways, long lacking, are now 
being constructed; there were 418 miles of 
paved road in 1949. Railways, mostly nae 
tionalized and limited to the west, were 
only 236 miles in 1949. TACA (Central 
American Airlines) and Pan American 
both supply air service. Corinto and San 
Juan del Sur, on the Pacific, are the chief 
ports. 

The 1949-50 budget forecast expendi- 
tures of 54,303,730 cérdobas. The public 
debt on Dec. 31, 1949, was about $13,160,- 
000, of which $8,860,000 was internal. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Largest 
but most sparsely populated of the Central 
American nations, Nicaragua is mountain- 
ous in the west, with fertile valleys. A 
plateau slopes eastward toward, the Carib- 


bean. Two big lakes—Nicaragua, about 100 
miles long, and Managua, about 38 miles 
long—are connected by the Tipitapa River. 
The Pacific coast is bald and rocky; the 
Caribbean coast, swampy and indented, is 
aptly called the “Mosquito Coast.” The 
highlands have cool temperatures, while 
the coasts are hot and sultry. The east 
coast receives up to 100 inches of rain a 
year. The wet season is generally from May 
or June through November or December. 


Norway (Kingdom) | 
(Norge) 


Area: 125,193 square miles. 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1950): 3,281,000 
(Norwegian, 98.7%; Swedish, .8%; others, 
0%). 

pene per square mile: 26.2, 

Sovereign: King Haakon VII. 

Prime Minister: Einar Gerhardsen. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): Oslo, 427,500 
(capital, chief port); Bergen, 113,683 (sea- 
port, shipbuilding); (1946) Trondheim, 
57,128 (seaport, timber, fish); Stavanger, 
50,320 (seaport, fisheries). 

Monetary unit: Krone. 

Language: Norwegian. 

Religions: Evangelical Lutheran (state), 
96.8%; others, 3.2%. 


‘HISTORY. Emerging in 1945 from the 


harsh German occupation of World War II, 
Norway faced the problem of rebuilding 
a shattered economy and of replacing the 
50 per cent losses suffered by its merchant 
shipping fleet. : 


The country, about the size of New Mex- 
ico and the most thinly-populated nation 
of continental Europe, is one of the world 
leaders in fishing. Despite Soviet pressure, 
Norway adhered to the North Atlantic 
Pact in April, 1949. 


Norwegians, closely akin to the Swedes 
and Danes, are of Teutonic origin. In the 
ith and 8th centuries, Vikings from Nor- 
way constantly attacked the British Isles, 
and in the 9th century many of them set- 
tled in what are now Ireland and Nor- 
mandy. Norway became a united kingdom 
in 872 under King Harald MHaarfager. 
Christianity was introduced in the 10th 
century by King Olaf I. 


Under the rule of Haakon IV (1217-63), 
Norway reached a peak of power, ruling 


the Shetland and Orkney Islands, Iceland, ~ 


Greenland and the Hebrides. In 1319 Nor- 
way and Sweden were united under King 


Magnus VII, and in 1897 Denmark joined — 


this union under Erik of Pomerania. 


In 1450 the triple bond gave way to a 
union in which Norway was closer to Den- 


mark, but the Treaty of Kiel, in 1814 at 


the end of the Napoleonic Wars, ceded 
Norway to Sweden. Norway protested and 


_ declared itself independent. Sweden there- 
_ upon invaded Norway and forced the issue, 

Tequiring Norway to recognize the king of 
Sweden but leaving Norway its own goy- 
_ ernment, army, navy and customs. 


__ After this union was dissolved in 1905, 
_ Prince Karl of Denmark was elected king 
- of Norway by the Storting (parliament) 
and ascended the throne as Haakon VII, 
During World War I, Norway was able to 
preserve its neutrality, though it suffered 
_ greatly from the Allied blockade and from 
_ the loss of many merchant ships. In World 
_ War II, Norway was invaded by the Ger- 
- mans on April 9, 1940, and resisted for two 
' months before Nazi control was complete. 
On June 7, King Haakon and the govern- 
_ ment fied to London and established a 
 government-in-exile, 


B Meanwhile, in Norway, a new word was 
_ born—quisling. It was derived from Ma- 
jor Vidkun Quisling, a Norwegian traitor 
who collaborated with the Germans and 
_ who was Minister President of the Ger- 
-Man-sponsored occupation government. 
- Quisling eventually was executed by the 
_ Norwegians in October, 1945. 


King Haakon and the government re- 
_ turned immediately after the German col- 
lapse in May, 1945, and an interim coali- 
_ tion cabinet took over, headed by Einar 
Gerhardsen. The latter’s Labor party won 
‘a majority in the general elections of Oct. 
8, 1945, and the all-Labor cabinet formed 
on Noy. 5, 1945, has since led the nation. 


_. King Haakon VII, born August 3, 1872, 
_ second son of Frederick VIII of Denmark, 
married Princess Maud (born 1869, died 
- 1938), third daughter of Edward VII of 
England. Their one son—Olaf, Crown 
_ Prince, born July 2, 1903—married Prin- 
cess Martha of Sweden (born 1901) on 
_ March 21, 1929. Their children are Princess 
Ragnhild Alexandria (born 1930), Prin- 
cess Astrid (born 1932) and Prince Harald 
(born 1937). King Haakon is the uncle of 
Frederick IX of Denmark. 


_ GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Norway is 


—— 


a constitutional and hereditary monarchy - 


with succession in the direct male line. 
_ The king’s executive power is exercised by 
a council of state, or cabinet, consisting of 
_ the prime minister and at least seven other 
councilors. The 150 members of the Stort- 
ing are popularly elected for a term of 
years under proportional representation. 
When assembled, the Storting divides it- 
self by election into two sections, the Lag- 
ting, composed of one-fourth of the mem- 
rs (38) and the Odelsting, composed of 
rest. The Storting has a predominant 
ition in the government since the cab- 
4s responsible to it. Moreover, the 
y cannot dissolve it before the expira- 
tion of its term. There is universal suffrage 
citizens, male or female, over 23, 


Party representation in the Storting (e 
tions of Oct. 10, 1949) is Labor, 85; Con: 
servative, 23; Liberal, 21; Agrarian, 12: 
Christian People’s, 9. ee 


: 


The department of defense serves as a 
coordinating body for the army, navy and 
air force. The, army is a national militia 
with compulsory service from 18 to 55. 
Army strength in 1951 was about 15,000 
The navy, on Dec. 31, 1950, had 5 fleet d 
stroyers, 5 submarines, 10 frigates a: 
escort vessels, 3 corvettes, 2 fleet mi 
Sweepers and other minor vessels. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITION 
Education is compulsory and free from 
to 14, Mliteracy is almost unknown. 
1946, elementary schools had an enr 
ment of 289,449, and secondary schools had — 
44,356. The University of Oslo had 6,106 
students in 1947; a second university was 
opened at Bergen in 1948, 


The endowed state religion to which ¢) 
king must conform is Evangelical Luth- 
eran, The king nominates the clergy of 
the established church, which take 
leading part in primary education. All? 
other Christian religions are tolerated, but — 
Jesuits are barred. 5 ; ? 


From 1820 to 1920, more than 800 
Norwegians emigrated, 96 per cent of then 
to the United States. yi 

The well-advanced social welfare €: 
gram includes social security, introduced 
late in the 19th century, poor relief, care 
of mothers and children, schools fo th 
blind, deaf and deformed, housing, train- 
ing of social workers, and old-age pen- 
sions. Labor is protected by a number of 
acts which provide for vacations, ar 
tion of disputes, and unemploymen 
dent and sickness insurance, The co-op: 
tive movement is well-organized.  —S 


Land suitable for cultivation, est! 
at less than 5 per cent of the total : 
consists of strips in the deep narrow 
leys and around fiords and lakes. Fi 
stuff production is insufficient to meet do- 
mestic needs. Leading crops with 1950 
production in metric tons, are wheat, 68,~ 
000; barley, 108,000; oats, 179,000; potat 
1,169,000; hay and fodder. The c 
is more adapted to stock raising 
crop growing; in 1949, there were 1,: 
cattle, 1,808,000 sheep and 147,000 gos 

Raw materials produced in Norway f 
the basis of most of the manufacture 
1948 there were 5,911 industrial establ 
ments with 189,067 workers and gr 
duction valued at 6,399,400,000 k: 
ing industries are food, machinery 
wood, paper and electro-chemic S. 
Mar. 31, 1951, 60 vessels of 142,800 t 
were under construction in Norwe 
yards. Industrial production in Ap ‘ 
was 152% of the 1937 level. °° 
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Statistics of foreign trade are as follows, 
in millions of kroner: 


z 1948 1949 1950 
Exports 2,063 2,137 2,787 
Imports 3,708 4,221 4,846 


In 1950 the leading suppliers were Brit- 
ain (22%), Sweden (14%), the U.S. (12%) 
and France (6%). Leading customers were 
Britain (18%), Germany (12%), the U.S. 
(10%) and Sweden (8%). Chief exports 
were pulp, paper and cardboard (23%), 
fish and products (16%), fish oils and 
nonferrous metals. 

The normally adverse trade balance is 
Offset to some extent by invisible exports, 
particularly the earnings of the large mer- 
chant marine. 


Norway is one of the greatest seafaring 
nations, and its merchant marine of 2,202 
vessels (100 tons and over) of 5,455,704 
gross tons (June 30, 1950) is the third larg- 
est in the world. War-time losses amount- 
ing to 2,393,000 tons were the third highest 


-among the United Nations. The long coast 


line and the difficulties of inland trans- 
portation make coastal shipping especially 
important. In 1949 there were 2,484 miles 
of railway and 27,500 miles of highway. 


The 1951-52 budget was balanced at 
2,867,000,000 kr. The public debt on Dec. 


381, 1950, was 4,770,000,000 kr. 


Mineral resources are extensive, but coal 
deposits are entirely lacking except in 
Spitsbergen. The most important minerals 


3 _ (1950 production in metric tons) are iron 


Ore, 403,575; aluminum, 46,622; pyrite ore, 
749,363; and zinc, 43,096; copper ore, mo- 
lybdenum ore, tungsten, tin and silver. 
Cheap electrical power, produced mainly 
by hydroelectrical plants (average monthly 


_ production 1950: 1,444,000,000 kwh), makes 


possible the extraction of nitrogen from 


'the air and manufacture of potassium 


nitrate, an important fertilizer. 


The forests, largely in the south and 
southeast, are one of the chief natural re- 


_ sources. About 25 per cent of the total area 


is covered with forests, of which 70 per 
cent is pine. Timber production in the 
1950-51 season was about 6,000,000 cu.m.; 
pulpwood used in the production of chem- 


ical and mechanical pulp in 1950 was. 


3,789,977 cu.m. Paper and cardboard pro- 


' duction in 1949 was 462,519 metric tons. 


Fishing is one of the principal indus- 
tries, engaging as many as 100,000 persons 
annually. A large number of the best Eu- 
ropean food fisheries are situated along 
the coast. The 1950 catch totaled 1,240,000 
metric tons valued at 323,000,000 kr. Nor- 
wegians are the world’s leading whalers 
and were the first to develop pelagic (open 
sea) whaling. Whale-oil production in the 
1949-50 season was, 1,122,460 barrels. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Nearly 70 
per cent of Norway is uninhabitable and 
covered by mountains, glaciers, moors and 
rivers. Its extreme length from the Skager- 
rak to North Cape—Europe’s most north- 
erly point, far above the Arctic Circle— 
is about 1,100 miles. Breadth averages 60 
miles, with a maximum of 260. The hun- 
dreds of deep fiords that cut into Norway’s 
coast line give it an over-all ocean front of 
more than 12,000 miles. Along the Swedish 
border are the rugged Kjélen (Keel) Moun- 
tains, and northeast of Bergen are the 
highest of Norwegian mountains, with 
Galdh6épiggen rising to 8,097 feet. Islands 
off the coast, numbering almost 150,000, 
form a breakwater and make a safe coastal 
shipping channel. The Lofoten and Vester- 
&len Islands, off the northwest coast, have 
an area of about 1,560 square miles and 
are a cod fishing center. 

Norway has many rivers and lakes: Most 
of the rivers are short and swift, with nu- 
merous falls, and are invaluable as sources 
of hydroelectric power. By increasing the 
development of such power, Norway hopes 
to free itself from the necessity of import- 
ing coal, of which it has almost none. 

The Gulf Stréam affects the climate 
mildly. Summer temperatures range from 
about 50° in the extreme north to 60.6° at 
Oslo in July. February temperatures in 
Oslo average 24°, against 11° to -12° in the 
north. Norway is one of the lands of the 
midnight sun; in the extreme north for 
many weeks in the summer the sun never 


? 


sets, and for an equal time in the winter | 


the sun does not rise, Rainfall is heavy on 
the coast but decreases sharply inland. 


OUTLYING TERRITORIES 

SPITSBERGEN (SVALBARD). 

This arctic archipelago, with an area of 
approximately 25,000 square miles, 
about 400 miles north of Norway and con- 
sists of West Spitsbergen (15,200 sq. mi.), 
North-East Land (about 6,000 sq. mi.), 


lies © 


Edge Island (2,500 sq. mi.), Barents Island © 


(580 sq. mi.), and several small islands in- 
cluding Bear Island. The group was prob- 
ably discovered by Norwegians in a.p. 1194 
and rediscovered by the Dutch navigator 


Barents in 1596. The question of sover-— 


eignty was long unsolved. By a treaty — 


signed with the disputing nations on Feb. 
9, 1920, however, Norwegian sovereignty 


was recognized, and Norway declared the ~ 


area a part of the kingdom Aug. 14, 1925. 
Spitsbergen was occupied by Allied forces 
in the summer of 1941. Soviet proposals 
for establishment of joint military bases 
were rejected by Norway in Feb., 1947. 
In the 18th and 19th centuries, Spits- 
bergen was a whaling center, but now the 
only important product is coal (1950; 
873,926 metric tons). Population (1949), 
largely miners, none indigenous: 3,950... 


JAN MAYEN ISLAND. . 
This arctic island (144 sq. mi.), lying 
‘between Greenland and the north of Nor- 


Way, was discovered by Henry Hudson in - 


gat 1607. It was annexed to Norway May 8, 
1929. A Norwegian weather station was 
established in 1921, and during World War 
II a U. S. Navy weather station was main- 
tained on the island. It is otherwise unin- 
hahbited. 


_ OTHER TERRITORIES. Norway also exer- 

cises sovereignty over Bouvet Island (22 
sq. mi.) in the South Atlantic, Peter I Is- 

Tand (94 sq. mi.) in the Antarctic Ocean, 

and that part of the Antarctic continent 

lying between 20 degrees and 45 degrees 
east, All are uninhabited. / 


Outer Mongolia. See Mongo- 


lian People’s Republic 


Palestine. See Israel; Jordan 


-Panama (Republic) 
“, (Reptblica de Panamaé) 
Area: 28,575 square miles. 


} Po ulation (census 1950*): 801,982 
_ (1940: mestizo, 65.34%; Negro, 13.31%; 

white, 11.07%; Indian, 9.53%; others, 
a AL! (2) 


Density per square mile: 28.1. 
President: Alcibiades Arosemena. 
_ Principal cities (census 1950*): Panama 
_ City, 127,407 (capital and chief port); 
~ ~ Colén, | 52 3035 (chief Caribbean port); 
Ciudad David, 14,969 (bananas). 
_ Monetary unit: Balboa. 
_ Language: Spanish (official). 
. Religion: Roman Catholic, 93%; Protes- 
_ tant, 6%; others, 1%. 
i * Preliminary figures. 


_ HISTORY. Visited by Columbus in 1502 
on his fourth voyage and explored by Bal- 
boa in 1513, Panama was the principal 
transshipment point for Spanish treasure 
‘and supplies to and from South and Cen- 
_ tral America in colonial days. In 1821, 
when Central America revolted against 
_ Spain, Panama joined Colombia, which al- 
ready had declared its independence. For 
. oe next 82 years, Panama attempted un- 
ccessfully to break away from Colombia. 
B Arter U. S. proposals for canal rights over 
the narrow isthmus had been rejected by 
he Colombian Senate, Panama proclaimed 
its independence with U. S. backing in 
03. U. S. Marines restrained Colombian 
tervention on the ground that the U. S.- 
ombian treaty of 1846 gave the United 
8 the right to keep the isthmus open. 
canal rights in perpetuity, the 
States paid Panama $10,000,000, 


and agreed to pay $250, 900 ($480,000 ‘atte 
devaluation of the U. dollar in 19) 
each year. In exchange, ihe United State: 
got the Canal Zone, a ten-mile-wide strip _ 
across the isthmus, and a considerable de 
gree of influence in Panamanian affairs. 
Since 1903, Panaméa’s government generall 
has been stable, with orderly presidential — 
succession. Arnulfo Arias, a pro-Axis pres=_ 
ident, was ousted and exiled in 1941, ant 
succeeded by Dr. Adolfo de la Guardia. 
During World War II the U. S. w 
granted the right to establish a number oO 
bases in Panama. All were evacuated 
1948 after the Assembly rejected a 10-y 
lease agreement on Dec. 22, 1947. 
Enrique A. Jiménez was elected pro- 
visional pre. dent in 1945 by the Natio 
Assembly, whic.. later extended his tern 
to Oct. 1, 1948. The presidential election 
of May, 1948, was extremely close and thy 
subject of heated controversy. The gover 
ment candidate, Domingo Diaz Arosemen: 
was declared the .victor by the nationa 
election jury on Aug. 7, and he took offic 
on Oct. 1. He died Aug. 28, 1949 and wa 
succeeded by Daniel F. Chanis, Jr., the fi 
vice president. Following a hectic week 
late Nov., 1949, the national police | 
stalled Arnulfo Arias as president. He 
turn was ousted on May 10, 1951, and r 
placed by first vice- president Alcibi: 
Arosemena. 
GOVERNMENT. Under the 1946 const 
tion, the Assembly and the president 
elected for six-year terms, with the p: 
dent ineligible to succeed himself. Panamé 
has no army or navy, but has a na L 
police corps numbering 2,000. eee. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIO i 
Although education is free and compul- 


high in Panama. In 1949, there we 
primary schools with 101,249 student; 
15 secondary schools with 17,155 stu 
the national university at Panama 
enrolled 1,343 students. i 
About five-eighths of the nation is. 
occupied. A fourth of the population is 
Col6én and in Panama City, the. 
white settlement on the Pacific coas 
the Americas. In the roe ee 


duced by Canal Zone officials. 


Bananas are the main agricultur 
others are cacao, tobacco, abaca, 
rice, coffee and sugar cane, all of w. ch p 
exported, as are cattle, hides and go id, In 
ports in 1950 were $67,055,745; ex orts, 
$10,140,912. Chief exports were bs 
(57%) and abacé (15%). Leading cu 
ers were the U. S. (91%), Colom! 

3W ~Atcnaae 
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the Netherlands; leading suppliers, the 
U. S. (65%), Chile and the Canal Zone. 


The Panama Canal is the country’s big- 
gest economic asset. About a third of the 
national income is ordinarily derived from 
the wages of Panamanians working in the 
Canal Zone, or from cash spent by U. S. 
personnel in the Zone. The national budget 
for 1950 balanced revenue and expenditure 
at $32,245,919. The public debt on Dec. 31, 
1950, was $33,015,641. 


The main railway is the U. S. Govern- 
ment-owned Panama Railroad, 47.64 miles 
long, bridging the isthmus from Panama 
City to Coldén. All rail mileage in 1949 to- 
taled 223; highway mileage in that year 
was about 1,100. In recent years many for- 
eign ships have been registered in Panama 
to escape high labor costs and govern- 
mental regulations in other nations; in 
1950, the merchant marine consisted of 573 
vessels (100 tons and over) of 3,361,339 
gross tons, one of the largest in the world. 


Minerals include gold, oil, copper and 
platinum near the Colombian border, but 
transit shortcomings have hampered de- 
velopment. Forest resources include ma- 
hogany, copaiba, sarsaparilla and ipecac- 
uanha. Pearl fishing is a minor industry. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, Panaméa, 
roughly the size of South Carolina, runs 
east to west for 420 miles from Costa Rica 
to Colombia, and has a maximum width of 
118 miles, with 477 miles of Caribbean 
coast and 767 on the Pacific. At the nar- 
rowest and lowest point, the canal bisects 
the country. Outlying islands number 
about 630 in the Caribbean and 116 in the 
Pacific. Panama steps up from coastal low- 
lands, with extremely heavy rainfall, to 
upland valleys and plateaus covered by 
dense forest and a few mountain peaks, 


_s0me volcanic, near the Costa Rican border. 


Its many rivers are not navigable. 


Paraguay (Republic) 
(Reptblica del Paraguay) 
Area: 154,165 square miles. 
Population (census 1950*): 
(Paraguayan, 97%; Indian, 3%), 
Density per square mile: 9.1*, 
President: Federico Chaves. 
Principal cities (est. 1948): Asuncién, 
130,067 (capital); Villarrica, 31,081 (sugar, 
tobacco); Concepcion, 16,487 (pork, Para- 
River); Encarnacién, 16,078 (rail 
terminus). 
Monetary unit: Guarani. 
Languages: Spanish (official), Guarani. 
Religion: Roman Catholic (official). 
* Preliminary figures. 


HISTORY. Paraguay, a landlocked South 
American country with a good river outlet 


1,406,000 


to the South Atlantic, is about the size of 


Montana and, more often than not, is 
under the rule of a dictator-president. 


In 1526 and again in 1529, Sebastian 
Cabot explored the area when he sailed up 
the Parana and Paraguay Rivers. Domingo 
Martinez de Irala, a Spaniard, founded 
Asuncion in 1537 and became the dominant 
figure in Paraguay for the next two dec- 
ades. From 1608 until their expulsion from 
the Spanish dominions in 1767, the Jesuits 
maintained an extensive establishment in 
the south and east of Paraguay. In 1811 
Paraguay revolted against Spanish rule 
and became a nominal republic under two 
consuls, one of whom, Dr. José Rodriguez 
Francia, ruled as absolute dictator until 
his death in 1840. His dictator successor, 
Carlos Antonio Lépez, was succeeded in 
1862 by his son, Francisco Solano Lépez, 
under whose leadership Paraguay lost a 
good part of its population in a disastrous 
five-year war with Argentina, Brazil and 
Uruguay. In the succeeding decades, eco- 
nomic progress was handicapped by revolu- 
tion, intrigue and corrupt government. 
Paraguay remained neutral in World War 
I. Economic and financial exhaustion re- 
sulted from the war with Bolivia (1932- 
35), after which Paraguay was awarded 
three-fourths of the disputed Gran Chaco 
region (1938). 

General José Félix Estigarribia, elected 
president constitutionally in 1939, ‘was 
killed a year later in a plane crash. Gen- 
eral Higinio Morinigo took over and held 
Office, despite several abortive revolts and 
a 6-month civil war in 1947, until June, 
1948, when he was ousted. Juan Natalicio 


rd 
v 


Gonzalez, elected president in the Feb., 


1948, elections, took office Aug. 15, but 
successive revolts on Jan. 30 and Feb. 26, 
1949, ousted him and his successor. The, 
leader of the latter revolt, Felipe Molas 
Lopez, was elected president on Apr. 17, 
but gave way to Federico Chaves in another 
internal upheaval on Sept. 11, 1949. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Since 
adoption of the 1940 constitution, Para- 


guay has been a semi-authoritarian re- — 


public which elects a president every five 
years by popular vote, and a one-house 
Congress on a population basis. There is 


also a Council of State, somewhat equiva- 


lent to an upper house, its members named 
by the government. The presidentially- 
appointed cabinet administers the govern- 
ment and is required merely to inform the 
Congress and Council of its policy. 


The army numbers approximately 5,000. 


Military service is compulsory for two. 


years. For patrolling the Paraguay River, 


the country’s life line, there is a navy of 


about 1,400 men with four gunboats. The 
budget share allotted to defense averages 
50 per cent. i 


SOCIAL AND. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Paraguay—Peru 
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The illiteracy rate is unofficially estimated 
at 60 per cent, one of the highest in South 
America. Education is free and supposedly 
compulsory. In 1947 there were 185,000 
pupils attending 1,312 elementary schools. 
The University of Paraguay at Asuncién 
had 1,800 students in 1950, and there were 
several normal and agricultural schools. 


The Paraguayans are a homogeneous 
blend of Spanish, Portuguese and Italian, 
with considerable Guarani Indian blood. 
There are almost no Negroes; the 35,000 to 
50,000 uncivilized Indians live mainly in 
the Chaco. The country is 90 per cent bilin- 
gual, with Guarani dominating over Span- 
ish (the Official language) in rural areas. 


A well-favored land, Paraguay is pre- 
dominantly a cattle country, keeping about 
3,000,000 head. The soil is fertile and the 
climate suitable for subtropical crops. The 
chief cash crop is cotton (acreage: 150,000: 
1949 ginned output: 12,000 metric tons); 
the staple food crop is manioc. Other crops 
are rice, maize, yerba maté, tobacco, sugar, 
peanuts and fruits.’ Oil of petit-grain, an 
important perfume ingredient, is extracted 
from the leaves of the bitter orange. Aside 
from the -production of canned meat 
{about 15,000 tons yearly) and quebracho 
extract, the manufactures of the coun- 
try are only slightly developed, but show 
steady growth. 


Exports in 1949 were valued at $32,880,- 
000 and imports at $28,480,000. Argen- 
tina, the U. S. and Britain were the leading 
customers and also the principal suppliers. 
Chief exports are hides, timber, cotton and 
quebracho extract. 


River traffic, the principal means of com- 
munication, was monopolized until re- 
cently by an Argentine company, but the 
Paraguayan river fleet is of increasing im- 
portance. The Paraguay river is navigable 
for vessels of 12 ft. draft to Asuncién, prin- 
cipal shipping point, and Concepcion; and 
for smaller vessels for its entire length. 
The Alto Parandé is navigable for larger 
vessels for almost its whole length. Rail- 
way mileage in 1947 was 749. In 1950 there 
were some 600 miles of modern highways. 


Domestic air service is furnished by the 
nationalized Linea Aérea de Transporte 
Nacional (LATN). Several foreign lines 
supply international service. 


The 1950 budget called for expenditures 
of 112,900,000 guaranis and revenue of 98,- 
300,000 guaranis. The national debt in 
1948 was $22,500,000. 


Paraguay’s mineral deposits are small, 
except for manganese in the near~inacces- 
sible northeast. In the western Chaco, a 
U. S. oil company has been exploring for 
oil. Forest resources are considerable, es- 
pecially in the Chaco. Quebracho—the 
“Axe-breaker,” a wood so heavy that it 
will not float—is the principal commercial 
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tree. The wood has many uses, from paving 
blocks to ox-cart wheels. Quebracho tannic 
extract (1948 exports: 36,000 metric tons) 
is the chief product. Its export is limited 
by agreement with Argentina, also a heavy 
producer. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Eastern 
Paraguay, between the Paran& and Para- 
guay Rivers, is upland country with the 
thickest population settled on the grassy 
slope that inclines toward the Paraguay 
River. The greater part of the Chaco region, 
to the west, is covered with marshes; la- 
goons, dense tropical forest and jungle, In 
the east, the temperature averages about 
81° in summer (December-February) and 
64° in winter (May—August). From Asun- 
cién, with an annual average greater than 
60 inches, the rainfall decreases in the 
west. 


Peru (Republic) 
(RepGblica del Peru) 

Area: 482,133 square miles. 

Population (est. 1950): 8,406,000 (white 
and mestizo, 53%; Indian, 46%; Asiatic, 
Nears and others, 1%). : 

ensity per square mile: 17.4. 

President: Manuel A. Odria. 

Principal cities (est. 1949): Lima, 800,460 
(capital); Arequipa, 95,230 (commercial 
center); Callao, 85,892 (port of Lima); 
Cuzco, 54,292 (ancient Incan capital); 
Trujillo, 46,304 (mining). 

Monetary unit: Sol. 

Languages: Spanish, Quéchua, Aymara 
(Indian). 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Peru, once part of the great 
Incan empire and later the major vice- 
royalty of Spanish South America, is more 
than three times the size of California. It 
was conquered in 1531-33 by Francisco 
Pizarro. On July 28, 1821, Peru proclaimed 
its independence, but the Spanish were not 
finally defeated until the Battle of Ayacu- 
cho on Dec. 9, 1824. For a hundred years 
thereafter the Peruvian course was rough. 
Revolutions were frequent, and a new war 
was fought with Spain in 1864-66. The dis- 
pute with Chile over Tacna and Arica was 
not finally settled until 1929, and war with 
Colombia over the Leticia Corridor was 
narrowly averted in 1931. Major economic 
development, mostly by foreign capital, 
began late in the last century. In World 
Wars I and II, Peru enjoyed cotton and 
copper booms. General Oscar Benavides 
became president in 1933 and vigorously 
set about suppressing popular rights and 
representative government. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1939 by President Manuel Prado. 
y Ugarteche. 

Peru emerged from 20 years of dictator- 
ship on July 28, 1945, with the inaugura- 
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tion of President José Luis Bustamante y 
Rivero after the first free election in many 
years. However, the change to a regime in 
which political prisoners were freed and 
the press was free to criticize was soon 
tempered by factional troubles within the 
government. As a result, in a cabinet re- 
organization of Jan. 12, 1947, three mem- 
bers of the leftist APRA party, which had 
contributed largely to Bustamante’s elec- 
tion, were. eliminated. The rightist-APRA 
cleavage came to a head on Oct. 28, 1948, 
when an army-led rightist revolt headed 
by Gen. Manuel A. Odria oustéd Busta- 
mente. Odria became provisional president 
on Oct. 31. He was unopposed in presiden- 
tial elections held July 2, 1950. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1933 constitution, Peru elects by popular 
vote every six years a president, two vice- 
presidents and a bicameral Congress—a 
Senate of 50 members and a Chamber of 
153 members. The president is ineligible 
to succeed himself. The cabinet, headed by 
the prime minister, is presidentially ap- 
pointed, while Supreme Court judges are 
elected by the Congress from a presidential 
list. The central government names the 
executives of the 24 departments. 


Military service is compulsory at the age 
of eighteen. The army had about 32,000 
men in 1950. The air force, with 1,935 men 
and 90 planes in 1940, received 50 U. S. 
lend-lease craft in 1942. The 1950 navy 
had two old cruisers, two destroyers, four 
submarines, six river gunboats and smaller 
units. There are about 10,000 police and 
civil guards. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Peru, once the cultural center of Spanish 
South America, has an illiteracy rate of 
over 50 per cent. Education between 7 and 
14 is free, compulsory and state-controlled. 
Primary schools numbered 10,239 in 1948 
and enrolled 908,695 pupils; 103 state sec- 
ondary schools had $7,256 students. Second- 
ary education is also offered in about 100 
schools of religious orders. Five universi- 
ties had 12,111 students in 1947, including 
the University of San Marcos, founded in 
1551 (oldest in America) with 8,102. In 
1946 the government announced an ambi- 
tious 5-year plan for building schools. 


Most Peruvians are of mixed Spanish and 
Indian blood. The Indians come from three 
main stocks—Quéchua, Aymar4 (Colla) 
and Chuncho. The relatively large Asiatic 
population numbered 41,945 in 1940; in 
1939 there were 22,738 alien Japanese. 


Compulsory social security, established 
in 1936, covers illness, maternity, dis- 
ability, old age and death; benefits are 
steadily being extended. 

"Land under cultivation is estimated at 
about 3,617,000.acres, or 12 per cent of the 
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total area, with more than 80 per cent of 
the population being dependent upon agri- 
culture. About one-eighth of the cultivated 
area in the irrigated coastal valleys of the 
central region is devoted to cotton, the 
most important crop (1949 production: 
65,000 metric tons). Sugar (1949: 493,- 
073 tons), rice, tobacco and coffee are 
exported, while wheat, corn, potatoes, 
beans, barley and quinoa (a grain similar 
to millet) are subsistence crops. Stock- 
raising, pursued in the Pacific highlands 
and the elevated parts of the Amazon slope, 
supplies most of the country’s meat needs, 
as well as wool, hides and skins for export. 
Llamas, used as beasts of burden, and vi- 
cufias and alpacas, noted for their wool, 
are native to Peru. Livestock in 1948 was 
estimated at 2,261,995 cattle, 17,287,624 
sheep, 962,471 goats and 2,449,746 llamas 
and alpacas. 

Industrialization has been slow. Aside 
from the copper smelters and oil refineries, 
the greatest progress has been made in the 
textile industry, which obtains its raw ma- 
terials from domestic cotton and wool and 
from imported silk. 

Foreign trade statistics, In millions of 
soles, are as follows: 


1948 1949 1950 
Exports 1,056 2,055 2,892 
Imports 1,091 2,692 2,877 


Chief exports in 1949 were cotton (29%), 
sugar (16%) and petroleum and products 
(14%). Chief suppliers were the U. S. 
(63%) and Britain (9%); chief customers, 
the U. S. (29%), Chile (17%) and Britain 
(15%). Principal imports are machinery 
and motor vehicles, foodstuffs (especially 
wheat), iron and steel manufactures, elec 
trical goods and chemicals. 


Highway mileage in 1949 totaled 19,468, 
of which more than a third is hard-sur- 
faced; the Pan-American highway had a 
total Peruvian length of 1,818 miles. Rail- 
way mileage (1947) was 2,612, much of it 
over difficult territory. Several airlines sup- 
ply domestic and international service. 
There are more than 5,400 miles of navi- 
gable tributaries of the Amazon in eastern 
Peru; the chief Amazon port is Iquitos, 
2,653 miles from the Atlantic. 

The 1951 budget balanced revenue and 
expenditure at 1,938,600,000 soles. The pub- 
lic debt on Dec. 31, 1949, was 1,621,996,110 
soles. Foreign capital has played a large 
part in Peruvian economic development, 


Peru has vast mineral resources. It ranks 


fourth in world silver production and mines — 


about 25 per cent of the world’s vanadium, 
But mining is second to agriculture, and 
nearly all of it is in the hands of foreign 
capital. Petroleum and copper are the most 
important, with the latter controlled by 
the American-owned Cerro de Pasco Cor- 
poration, which also accounts for much’ 


¥ 
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d and ever output. ty 1949, gold 

or tion was 119,000 oz.; silver, 10,288,- 

00 0z.; copper, 24,000 metric. tons; lead, 

000 tons; and zinc, 68,000 tons. Petro- 

ileum production was 14,796,093 barrels; 

_Reperted of rich new deposits has been 
orted. 


_ Forest products include rubber (1950: 
1,479 long tons), balata&, raw quinine, 
: “vegetable ivory, mahogany, cedar, dye 
_ woods and coca, the source of cocaine. An 
~ important industry on the outlying islands 
is the gathering of guano (bird excrement), 


_ & valuable fertilizer used almost entirely 


domestically. 


_ TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The Andes 
Mountains divide Peru into three sharply 
differentiated zones. To the west is the 
_ coastland, much of it arid, extending for 
60 to 100 miles inland, and 1,400 miles 
long. The mountain area, with peaks over 
_ 20,000 feet high, lofty plateaus and deep 
valleys, lies centrally. Beyond the moun- 
_ tains to the east is the heavily forested 
slope leading to the Amazonian plains. 


--The climate ranges from tropical in the 
eastern lowlands to arctic among the 
- snow-capped peaks. The coastal area has 
an average annual rainfall of less than 2 
inches and temperatures ranging between 
55° and 98°. Temperatures range from 75° 
to 95° in the humid Montafia, arid rainfall 
between 75 and 125 inches annually. 


ms ‘The Philippines (Republic) 


_ Area: 114,400 square miles. 

a 4 Population (est. 1950): 19,557,000 

(Filipino except [1940] 117,461 Chinese, 

_ 29,262 Japanese, 8,739 Americans and 11,- 

515 others). 

Density per square mile: 170.9. 

President: Elpidio Quirino. 

Principal cities (census 1948): Manila, 
"983, ae rep tal, chief port); Cebu, 167,- 
503 (sea 3 Davao, 111,263 (seaport); 
- Moilo, 110, (seaport) ; Zamboanga, 103,- 
317 Seanerts: Ormoc, "12, 733 (seaport). 

_ -Monetary unit: Peso. 
Languages: English, Tagalog, 
spanish, Hocano, Bicol. 
Religions (census 1939): Roman Catho- 

“Ite, 18.7%; Aglipayan (Independent Philip- 

pine Catholic), 9.8%; Mohammedan, 4.2%; 

testant, 2.3%; others, 5%. 


"HISTORY. Fernando Magellan, the Portu- 
ese navigator in the service of Spain, dis- 


Bisayan, 


d 21 years later a Spanish exploration 
arty named the group of islands in honor 
Prince Philip, later Philip II of Spain. 
vain retained possession of the islands 
the next 350 years, although the Moros 
in the southern islands continued to harass 
Spanish troops until 1850. 

e Philippines were ceded to the 
‘States in 1899 by the Treaty. of 


‘Sao the Philippines on March 16, 1521,, 


an estimated. 3,085,302. pupils were e: 


Paris after the Spantel-Americny 
Meanwhile the Filipinos, led by Em 
Aguinaldo, had declared their independ. 
ence. They continued guerrilla- warfa 
against U. S. troops until the capture of 
Aguinaldo in March, 1901. By July, 19 
peace was established in all parts of t 
islands except those inhabited by Mor 
The first U.S. civilian governor-gener 
was William Howard Taft (1901-04). The 
Jones Law (1916) provided for the estab 
lishment of a Philippine legislature co ie 
posed of an elective Senate and House of 
Representatives. The Tydings-McDuffie Act 
(1984) provided for complete Philippi 
independence in 1946. Under a constituti 
approved by the people of the Philippin : 
May 14, 1935, the Commonwealth of the — 
Philippines was inaugurated on Nov. 15 
under the presidency of Manuel Quezon 
Molina, who was re-elected in 1941, 
The Philippines were invaded by Jap 
nese troops on Dec. 8, 1941 (Philippi 
time), and after the fall of Bataan an 
Corregidor, President Quezon and his go 
ernment fled to Washington. The Japanes 
sponsored “Philippine Republic” receive 
little support from most Filipinos. U.. 
forces led by Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
invaded the islands in Oct., 1944, and 
the liberation of Manila (Feb., ; 
Sergio Osmefia, who had succeeded 
Bree oeuey. on the death of Quezon (Au 
1, 1944), re-established the government ie-\ 
Brig. Gen. Manuel A. Roxas y Acu: 
who defeated Osmefia in the election: 
April, 1946, became first head of th 


existence on July 4, 1946, as schedul 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act. He died Ap 
15, 1948, and was succeeded by the Vice 
President, Elpidio Quirino, who pl , 
continuation of Roxas’ domestic p 
and pro-U. S. foreign policy. #6) me 
elected on Novy. 8, 1949. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Unde “ 

constitution of 1935 (as amended in 194 9 
the Philippines have a republican form 
government based on that of the Uniti : 
States. Executive power is exercised by the 
president, popularly elected for a 4 e: 
term and assisted by a cabinet appo 
by him. The popularly elected C 
has two houses—the Senate with 24 : 
bers and the House of Representatives w. W. 
98 members. 


The Philippine army has been r 
ized and re-equipped with U. S. ass 
An agreement signed March 14, 1947, 
vided for the establishment, for a | 
period, of 23 U. S. military, naval | a 
bases in the islands. A 5,000-man regime 
tal combat team was dispatched to ‘Ke 
in 1950. A mutual defense treaty w 
U. S. was signed Aug. 80, 1951. 


EDUCATION, In the calendar year 
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in public schools, 267,473 in private. Taga- 
log is the national language but English 
and Spanish are used throughout the 
country. 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. Agricul- 
ture is the chief industry. Average size of 
the farms is 10 acres, but there are 
many large plantations. Rice (palay) is the 
staple native food cereal, but production 
(2,596,000 metric tons in 1950) is insuffi- 
cient to meet home consumption. The Phil- 
ippines normally produce about half the 
world copra supply and a large proportion 
of the abac&é (Manila hemp) supply; they 
are also a leading source of sugar (1949-50: 
653,980 metric tons) and sugar products, 
normally the chief export. Other crops in- 
clude sisal, kapok, cotton, corn, tobacco, 
coffee, rubber, cacao, citrus fruits and ba- 
nanas. In the crop year 1949-50, 780,110 
tons of copra, 26,400 tons of tobacco and 
82,180 tons of abac& were produced. Live- 
stock in 1950 included 1,902,920 carabaos, 
the farmers’ all-purpose animal, 698,060 
cattle, 206,140 horses and 3,899,130 hogs. 


Industry had made some progress prior 


‘to World War II, but private manufactures 


were still in their infancy. Industrial estab- 
lishments suffered serious damage as a re- 
sult of the war. A start has been made in 
sugar, rope, cigar, cigarette and furniture 
factories, lumber and rice mills, and mod- 
ern factories producing beverages, per- 
fumes, cosmetics and other consumer’s 
goods. Preparation of fine embroideries is 
an important home industry. 


FOREIGN TRADE. Statistics of trade, in 
millions of pesos, are as follows: 


1948 1949 1950 
Exports 638 512 665 
Imports 1,136* 1,137* 712 


* Excluding surplus property and relief shipments. 


In 1950, the chief exports were copra 
(40%), sugar (15%), abac& (12%), desic- 
cated coconut (7%) and coconut oil (6%). 
Leading imports were cotton and manufac- 
tures (14%), petroleum products, iron and 


steel and manufactures and grain. The 


U.S. supplied 73% of the imports and took 
72% of the exports in 1950. 


FINANCE. The 1951-52 budget estimated 
expenditure (ordinary and extraordinary) 
at 524,147,265 pesos, revenue at 494,651,000 
pesos. In 1950-51, expenditure was 428,- 
398,850 pesos; revenue, 466,744,941 pesos, 
including a U. S. loan of 66,200,000 pesos 
and one of 22,000,000 pesos from the World 
Bank. 

Chief sources of revenue are excise taxes 
and the business occupation taxes. The 
total bonded indebtedness on Mar. 31, 1948, 
Was 33,938,051 pesos. In Apr., 1946, the U.S. 
Congress appropriated $520,000,000 for the 
rehabilitation of the Philippines. 


COMMUNICATION, Transportation facili, 


ties suffered especially severe damage dur- 
ing World War II. The inter-island trade 
—extremely important because of the 
makeup of the archipelago—is served by 
vessels licensed for domestic, coastwise and 
bay and river traffic. The port of Manila 
has ample facilities for ocean-going vessels, 
According to Liloyd’s Register, the mer- 
chant marine had 90 vessels (100 tons and 
Over) Of 144,234 gross tons on June 30, 
1950. 

Railway mileage (1949) totaled 613, most 
of which (540 mi.) was on Luzon. High- 
ways totaled 14,933 miles in 1946. Air trans- 
portation has assumed an important place 
in inter-island communication. 


MINERALS, FORESTS AND FISHERIES. 
The Philippines possess large but relatively 
undeveloped mineral resources. Most im- 
portant are gold, silver, iron ore, copper 
ore, chromite, manganese ore, lead and 
zinc. Petroleum formations are also known 
to exist. In. 1950, 333,991 ounces of gold, 
216,034 ounces of silver, 10,384 metric tons 
of copper concentrates, 208,665 tons of 
chromite (refractory), 41,846 tons of chro- 
mite (metallurgical), 158,822 tons of coal 
and 599,095 tons of iron ore were mined. 

The forest area is estimated at more 
than 43,700,000 acres (about 58 per cent of 
the total area), not including 3,200,000 
acres covered with cogdén grass, fit for 
grazing. About 97.5 per cent of the total 
forest area is government-owned. Lumber 
production totaled 455,987,000 bd. ft. in 
1950; timber, 1,158,487,000 bd. ft. 


Of the approximately 1,900 different 
spesies of fish, only about 100 kinds are 
marketed, although a majority are edible. 
Fish exports are chiefly canned tunas. 


TOPOGRAPHY. The Philippines are an 
archipelago of approximately 7,083 islands 
lying about 500 miles off the southeast 
coast of Asia and bounded on the west 
and north by the South China Sea, on the 
east by the Pacific, and on the south by the — 
Celebes Sea. They extend north and south 
about 1,152 miles and east and west about 
688 miles, The northernmost island, Y’Ami, 
is 65 miles from Formosa, while the south- 
ernmost, Saluag, is 30 miles east of Borneo. 
Only 466 of the islands have an area of 
more than one square mile, and only 
2,441 have names. The largest islands are 
Luzon in the north (40,814 sq. mti.), 
Mindanao in the south (36,906 sq. mi.),_ 
Samar (5,124 sq. mi.), Negros (4,903 sq. 
mi.), and Palawan (4,500 sq. mi.). The 
islands are the tops of an irregular, sub-— 
merged mountain chain which is largely 
of volcanic origin. The plains lying amid 
the mountains are the most densely popu- 
lated portions of the islands, except in 
Cebu, where the people live mostly on the 
coastal plain. Extensive drainage systems 
are provided by the numerous short rivers. 


CLIMATE, The temperature is w 


h t the year, evereeiie 80°, with 
ly slight variations. Rainfall averages 
about 90-100 inches annually, with the 
wettest season occurring from June or 
July through October. Typhoons, often 
| causing Severe damage, originate in the 
Pacific and strike the islands from the east 
and southeast before curving north. 
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Poland (Republic) 


. (Rzeczpospolita Polska) 
_ Area: 119,703 square miles. 
Sex Population (census 1950): 24,976,926. 
_ Density per square mile: 208. 4. 
- President: Boleslaw Bierut. 
- Premier: Joseph Cyrankiewicz. 
Principal ces est. 1948): Warsaw, 586,- 
000 (capital); Lodz, 576,000 (industrial 
center); Krakow, 301,000 (trading center) ; 
Wroclaw (Breslau), 299, 000 (former Ger- 
man industrial center); Poznan, 297,090 
“(farm products). 
_ Monetary unit: Zloty. 
- Language: Polish (more than 90%). 
_ Religions: Roman Catholic, Jewish, Prot- 
-estant. ; 


HISTORY. A victim of aggression and par- 
tition throughout the ages, Poland found 
“history repeating itself in World War II. 
‘Her area was reduced from that of Cali- 
fornia to that of New Mexico, and her 
population was cut by 11,000,000. Her 
_ people reeled from the combined effects of 
the cruel German occupation, a severe 
‘famine and general postwar instability. 
Her postwar government was in the hands 
of & small Communist minority which 
allowed little democratic opposition. Eco- 
nomic reconstruction has continued at a 
steady pace, but externally Poland remains 
‘subservient to the U.S.S.R. 

_ Little of certainty is known about Polish 
history prior to the end of the 10th cen- 
tury. Early in the 11th century the Polish 
king, Boleslaus I (the Brave), ruled over 
Bohemia, Saxony and Moravia. Mongol in- 
asions in 1241 and 1259 were repelled with 
accompanying devastation. Meanwhile, the 
Teutonic Knights were erecting in Prussia 
a state which included part of Poland and 
barred the latter’s access to the Baltic. 
The Knights were defeated by Wladislaus 
II (1386-1434) at Tannenberg in 1410 and 
became Polish vassals under the Peace of 
‘Thorn (1466), by which Poland regained a 
altic shoreline. 

Poland reached the peak of its power be- 
een the 14th and 16th centuries. The 
hh century was.marked by a constant 
owth of power on the part of the lesser 
nobility with a corresponding weakening 
of the Crown, which became elective in 


y military successes against the Rus- 
; and Turks. In 1683, King John So- 
1 famous military leader, turned 
Turkish tide near Vienna. 


. their efforts to regain their independence 


These successes did not halt the proces 
of decline which resulted from the lack of — 
strong central authority, and Prussia, Rus 
sia and Austria were able to carry out a 
first partition of the country in 1772, a 
second in 1792 and a third in 1795-96. For 
more than a century thereafter, there was’ 
no Polish state, but the Poles never ceased 


World War I found them fighting un 
happily on both sides. ‘ 


The independence of Poland was formall 
proclaimed in Nov., 1918, and Mars 
Josef Pilsudski was confirmed in office a 
President. In 1919, Ignace Paderewski, fa- 
mous pianist and patriot, became the ‘arst” 
premier. Russia attacked Poland in 1920 
but the Poles, under Marshal Pilsudski and — 
aided by the French, defeated the invaders. 
On May 12, 1926, Marshal Pilsudski seized 
complete power in a coup d’état an 
ruled the country dictatorially until h 
death on May 12, 1935, when he was su 
ceeded by Marshal Edward Smigly-Rydz. og 


Despite a 10-year non-aggression. pact 
signed with Germany in 1934, Hitler | : 
tacked Poland on Sept. 1, 1939. Russian — 
troops invaded from the east Sept. 17, for 
1939, and on Sept. 28 a German-Russiar . 
agreement was signed dividing Poland be- me 
tween Russia and Germany. Before 1 
ing Poland, President Ignacy Moscicki 
resigned, designating as his successor ; 
Raczkiewicz; the latter formed a gov 
ment-in-exile in France with Gen. Wla 
law Sikorski as premier; this governmen 
moved to London after France’s defea’ 
1940. All of Poland was occupied by 
many after the Nazi attack on the So 
Union in June, 1941. On July 30, 194 if 
Poland concluded an agreement with - a 
U.S.S.R. voiding all German-Soviet agree , 
ments effected after Sept. 1, 1939. ee >: 


The legal Polish government soon ten 
out with the Russians, however, and | 
July, 1944, a Communist-dominated Pol 
Committee of. National Liberation rece 
Soviet recognition. Moving to Lublin after 
that city’s liberation, it proclaimed itsel: 
the Provisional Government of Poland on 
Dec. 31, 1944. After almost six months’ ne- 
gotiations, some of the former members of 
the Polish Government in London j 1 
with the Lublin government to for 
Polish Government of National Unity 
June 28, 1945. Great Britain and the 
recognized this government on July : 
and withdrew recognition from the ee ion 
government. 


Democratic participation was. negl 
in the new government, which had a 
strictly to Soviet foreign policy and 
sued a program of internal social: 
The government bloc controlled by 
small Communist minority won a sw 
victory in the Jan., 1947, elections, 5 whi 
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gave little opportunity to the opposition 
for campaigning or voting. 


On Aug. 2, 1945, in Berlin, Prime Minister 
Attlee, President Truman and Generalis- 
simo Stalin established a new de facto 
western frontier for Poland, along the riv- 
ers Oder and Lausitzer Neisse, pending the 
final peace treaty. On Aug. 16 the Soviet 
Union and Poland signed a treaty delimit- 
ing the Soviet-Polish frontier. Under these 
agreements Poland was shifted westward. 
In the east it lost 69,860 square miles with 
10,772,000 inhabitants; in the west it 
gained (subject to final peace conference 
approval) 38,986 square miles witn a pre- 
war population of 8,621,000. By 1948 all 
Germans in the latter area had been ex- 
pelled and replaced with Poles who lived 
formerly in the territory ceded to the 
U.S.S.R., or in Germany or other countries. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Poland is a 
republic headed by a president chosen for 
a seven-year term by the Parliament, which 
consists of 442 members popularly elected 
for a seven-year term. The administration 
of the government is carried on by a coun- 
cil of ministers headed by the premier. 


The interim Constitution approved by 
Parliament on Feb. 20, 1947,- provides for 
a 5-member State Council with far-reach- 
ing powers and gives the cabinet wide 
powers when Parliament is not in session. 


Poland’s army in late 1950 numbered 
about 510,000, organized along Soviet lines 
with Soviet assistance and matériel. Num- 
bers of security troops organized in para- 
Mmnilitary formations maintain internal 


order under the direction of the Interior 


Ministry. In 1951 the navy had 2 destroy- 
ers, 4-submarines and some minesweepers 
and coastal craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In the school year 1948-49 there were 22,- 
131 primary schools with 3,241,046 pupils. 
Secondary schools numbered 844 with 338,- 
003 pupils. The three pre-1939 state uni- 
versities of Warsaw, Kraké6w and Poznan, 
and the private (Catholic) university of 
Lublin re-opened in the fall of 1945. New 
universities have been founded at Lub- 
lin, Gdansk (Danzig), Wroclaw (Breslau), 
Torun and Lédz. Students enrolled in 40 
universities and other schools of higher 
learning numbered 92,444 in 1949. Educa- 
tion is free and compulsory up to 18. 


Poland remains essentially an agricul- 
tural country: the areas now under de 
facto Polish administration in the west ac- 
counted for 25 per cent of Germany’s pre- 
war food production. About 70 per cent of 
postwar Poland is arable land. Much of it 
has been divided into small farms under 
the land reform program. Before World 
War II, Poland exported large quantities 
of farm products. Farm lands lost to the 


Soviet Union were considerably larger in 


a 


‘ 


area than those gained from Germany; as © 


a@ result, recent harvests have barely met 
domestic needs, even though the popula- 
tion has been reduced 30 per cent. 


Agricultural production figures in 1950, 
in metric tons, included wheat, 1,990,000; 
rye, 5,880,000; oats, 1,980,000; potatoes, 31,- 
000,000; (1949) sugar beets, 5,140,000. Esti- 
mated livestock population is still some- 
what depleted. On June 30, 1949, there were 
2,538,200 horses, 6,365,100 cattle, 5,836,700 
hogs and 1,621,200 sheep. 


Poland’s industrial facilities, although 
severely damaged during World War II, 
were not greatly affected by territorial con- 
cessions to the U.S.S.R., with the excep- 
tion of the Lwéw area. On the other hand, 
important German industrial areas, es- 
pecially Silesia and the city of Stettin, 
are located in the territories under de facto 
Polish administration. As a result, post- 
war Poland has a much larger industrial 
potential. Almost all industries have been 
nationalized or placed under state control, 
and a planned economy has been intro- 


duced as part of the government’s drive to 
make Poland an industrial nation. Under © 


the impetus of a three-year program of 
economic reconstruction initiated in 1947, 
the rehabilitation of Polish industry has 
been relatively rapid. That program was 
completed ahead of schedule in 1949, and 
@ new six-year program was launched in 


1950. Raw steel production amounted to 


about 2,510,000 metric tons in 1950. 


Foreign trade is largely conducted by 
government organizations under the terms 
of numerous trade agreements with other 


nations. Statistics, in millions of U. S. dol- — 


lars, are as follows: 


1947 1948 1949 
Exports 245* 534* 619* 
Imports 453+ 519 633 


* Excluding special coal shipments to the U.S.8.R. valued 
at generate ene year. ‘ a i 
neluding relief, war surplus and reparatio 
ments valued at $153.000,000, perations Sa 


In 1948 the Soviet Union supplied 23 
per cent of imports, followed by Britain 
(8%), the U.S. (6%) and Germany (6%). 
The Soviet Union took 21 per cent of ex- 
ports, followed by Sweden (18%), Britain 
(8%) and Germany (8%). —~ 


Poland stopped publishing detailed data 


on foreign trade in, 1949. Exports in 1949 — 


were unofficially reported to be divided as 


follows: coal and coke’ (46%), other raw 
materials and semimanufactures (18%), 
and agricultural products (mainly bacon 


and ham) and consumer’s goods (20%). 
Major imports were machinery, textiles, 


chemicals and mineral products. 


The 1951 budget estimated revenue @’ 
about 56,000,000,000 zlotys, expenditure at 
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52,000,000,000 zlotys. The budget ‘imeludes 
che accounts of all administrative and 
economic units, including schools and hos- 
-pitals, and is in effect a financial plan of 
the economy. Under the drastic monetary 
reform effected in late 1950, prices, wages 
and taxes were uniformly reduced to 3% 
of their previous levels, and the zloty was 
placed at par with the Soviet rouble. 


The merchant marine had 118 vessels 
(of 100 tons and over) of 199,127 gross 
- tons on June 30, 1950. The principal ports 
are Gdynia, with one of the larg- 
est harbors in Europe, Gdansk (Danzig) 
and the former German port of Stettin. 
Transportation facilities and rolling stock 
suffered heavy damage during World War 
II—a factor still hampering Poland’s eco- 
nomic recovery. There are about 61,000 


miles of public highway, 4,800 miles of in- 


land waterways and 15,500 miles of rail- 
way. 


_The acquisition of large coal deposits in 
German Silesia (estimated at more than 
__ 5,000,000,000 tons), combined with much 
_ larger reserves in the southwestern region, 
makes Poland one of the world’s leading 
coal producers. The 1950 output was 78,- 
000,000 metric tons, a third of which was 
produced in former German territory. Iron 
ore deposits are located in the Kielce and 
Radom districts and in German Silesia. 
Production in 1948 was 650,000 tons. Zinc 
and lead ores are located chiefly in Upper 
Silesia and the voivodships of Kielce and 
Krakow. Prewar Poland’s principal oil- 
producing areas, Boryslaw-Drohobycz, are 
in the territory ceded to the Soviet Union; 
1948 production was 1,000,000 barrels 
(about 25% of prewar). Among other de- 
posits, Poland possesses copper, sulfur, 
chalk, clay, kaolin, marble and granite. 


Forests cover 22 per cent of the land, but 
important wood resources are located in 
the territory ceded to the Soviet Union, 

- and current production supplies less than 
half the annual need. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
Poland is a plain with no natural boun- 
daries except the Carpathian Mountains 
on the south and the Oder and Neisse Riv- 
ers on the west. Pomerania is traversed by 
- a range of low hills, while south of Gdansk 
is a maze of marshes, sand dunes and 
_ muddy lakes which extend into Polish East 
*; iain, : (Mazuria). The central Polish 
plain, 300 to 450 feet above sea level and 
ntersected by great rivers, lies south of the 
flat country along the Baltic shore. South- 
ern Poland and Silesia are hilly regions, 
while on the right bank of the Vistula is 
‘ the plateau of Lublin. 


EB ‘Poland’s climate is dependent upon her 
4 Atami to the Baltic and to the Car- 


(annual average: 22.8 in.) is cased b 
the predominating western oceanic. winds. 
Snowfall is not heavy, but temperatures a 
below zero are not uncommon, and the riv- — 
ers are generally icebound for two and a 
half to three months each year. rat 


Portugal (Republic) 
(RepGblica Portuguesa) 


Area: 35,413 square miles. : 
Population (est. June 30, 1950): 8,618,000. 
(practically all Portuguese). é 
Density per square mile: 243.4. . 
President: Gen. Francisco Higino Cra- 
veiro Lopes. 
Premier: Anténio de Oliveira Salazar. ag 
Principal cities (census 1940): Lisbon 
(Lisboa), 1948: 796,227 (capital, seaport); 
Oporto (Porto), 262, 309 (seaport, 


“J 


wine); Funchal (in Madeira Tslandayl so 
856 (Madeira wine); Coimbra, 35,437 a 
versity); Settibal, 35,071 (seaport, - 
dines). ‘ 


Monetary unit: Escudo. 
Language: Portuguese. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Rolling and rugged Portugal is 
about the size of Indiana and, thanks to 
the days when its sailors and explor' r 
were among the world’s most ventureso: 
has. a colonial empire 23 times the area 
the homeland. A traditional ally of Britai 
Portugal remained neutral in World wes 


phases of the national life are str 
regimented. 


Portugal was part of Spain until it wo: 
independence in 1143 with Alfonso I a 
the first king. During the long reign | 
King John I (1385-1433), a great com- 
mercial empire was built, largely throu g 
the exploratory hobby of the King’s 50 n 
Prince Henry the Navigator. Bartholo 
Diaz explored Africa’s west coast 
reached the Cape of Good Hope in 4 
Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape and d 
covered the water route to India in 2 
99. Portugal’s empire reached its « 
about 1540, when it embraced the 
of Brazil, east and west Africa, Ms 
Ceylon, Persia, Indo-China and Malay 

‘In 1580-81 Spain and Portugal wer 
joined in a personal union under Philip 
of Spain. Portugal revolted in 1640 
set up a new dynasty under John IV, 
of Braganza, but the country never | 
covered its position as one of Euro} 
major powers. In 1806, when Portugal r 
fused to obey Napoleon’s orders that ; 
continental ports be closed to Briti 
ships, French forces invaded the Col 
but were ousted in 1811 by Briti ee 


_ Portuguese forces under the Duke r 
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. ington. The royal family had fled to Brazil 
in 1807 but following an uprising at home, 
the king, John VI, returned in 1821, 

Brazil declared its independence in 1822 
and John’s son, Pedro, became emperor of 
the new state as Pedro I. In 1832, Pedro I, 
who had abdicated as emperor of Brazil 
in 1831, returned to Europe and led an 
uprising with British assistance in favor 
of his daughter, Maria II, displacing his 
younger brother, Miguel I, who had been 
proclaimed king in 1828. The descendants 
Of Maria’s marriage with Ferdinand of 
Saxe-Coburg ruled Portugal until 1910, 
when King Manoel II was forced into exile 
by a republican revolt. 

On June 19, 1911, the monarchy was 
abolished, and a republican constitution 
was introduced. Portugal proclaimed its 
loyalty to the British alliance upon the 
outbreak of World War I, and Portuguese 
troops fought both in Africa and on the 
Western Front. There was much internal 
political instability during and immedi- 
ately after the war. ; 


On May 30, 1926, a revolution led by 
the army deposed the president and set up 
& military dictatorship. General Antonio 
Oscar de Fragoso Carmona became premier 
and acting president Nov. 29, 1926, and 
was elected president on March 25, 1928. 
Dr. Anténio de Oliveira Salazar, who was 
appointed finance minister in 1928, founded 
the organization known as the National 
Union in 1930 and has been premier and 
dictator since 1932. His regime, while ad- 
‘mittedly opposed to liberal or democratic 
principles, has brought political and eco- 
nomic stability to Portugal. President Car- 
mona was re-elected in 1935, 1942 and 1949, 
General elections for members of the Na- 
tional Assembly held on Noy. 18, 1945, and 
‘on Nov. 13, 1949, were boycotted by the 
Opposition, and the National Union was 
' continued in office. Portugal adhered to the 
North Atlantic Pact in April, 1949. 


President Carmona died April 18, 1951; 
Gen. Francisco Lopes was elected without 


4 opposition to succeed him July 22, 1951. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
_ constitution of 1933 Portugal is a corpo- 
tative republic. The president is popularly 
elected for a term of 7 years; the National 
_ Assembly of 120 members for a term of 
_ 4 years. There is also a corporative cham- 
ber which handles economic, social and 
some legislative matters; its 105 members 
are representatives of local autarchies and 
of the several branches of social activities 
—administrative, moral, cultural and eco- 
‘nomic, The Assembly theoretically may 
Overrule the president’s veto by two-thirds 
vote. The president appoints the premier, 
who in turn selects the cabinet; the latter 
is not responsible to the National Assem- 
bly. 


Military service 1s compulsory; the ini- 


tial training period is 6 years, but not all 
those liable for duty are called up. The 
army numbered about 64,000 in 1951 (in- 
cluding the Portuguese Legion, a volunteer 
force); the air force had 575 planes in 
1949. The navy in 1950 had 5 destroyers, 
6 submarines, 8 sloops and several smaller 
craft. Naval personnel numbers about 
6,000. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Compulsory education was introduced in 
1911. Elementary schools in 1947-48 num- 
bered 10,411, with 549,712 students. Sec- 
ondary schools numbered 43, with 20,642 
pupils. Private elementary schools were at- 
tended by 59,938 pupils; private secondary 
schools, by 24,674. There were 3 univer- 
sities (Coimbra, Lisbon and Oporto), with 
8,629 students. 

Portugal’s corporate state has a planned 
economy in which each producing unit 
regulates itself in the interest of the na- 
tion. Corporate units have been established 
in agriculture, industry and finance. As an 
example, the government controls the wine 
trade by means of a federation of growers 
and a guild of exporters. 

Sixty per cent of Portugal’s people are 
engaged in agriculture. Although wheat 
is the leading crop, it is insufficient to 
meet domestic needs, and grain must be 
imported. One of the world’s leading wine- 
makers, Portugal produces two famous 
kinds—Port in the vicinity of Oporto, and 
Madeira in the islands of the same name. 
In olive oil production, Portugal usually 
ranks third in the world (production 1950: 
98,485 metric tons). 

Leading crops in 1950, in metric tons, 
were wheat, 530,000; barley, 129,000; oats, 
125,000; corn, 373,000; and potatoes, 926,- 
000. Wine production in 1950 was about 
215,100,000 U. S. gallons (1939-48 average: 
241,000,000 gallons). 

Livestock in 1948 included 1,000,000 cat- 
tle, 4,000,000 sheep and 1,200,000 hogs. 
Wool production in 1949 was approxi- 
mately 8,000 metric tons. 


Portuguese manufacturing is largely 
limited to consumer’s goods for domestic 
consumption. Besides the production of 
porcelain tiles, it includes a sizable textile 
industry in cotton, wool, silk and linen. 


Trade statistics, in millions of escudos: 


1948 1949 19507 

Exports 4,295 4,090 5,303 

Imports 10,351 9,043 7,864 
* Preliminary. 


In 1950, the principal customers were 
the Portuguese colonies (25%), Britain 


(17%) and the U. S. (18%); chief sup- — 


pliers, Britain (17%), the U. S. (16%) and 
the Portuguese colonies (16%). In 1949, 
chief exports were textiles (16%), cork 
(16%), wine (14%) and fish, mainly sar- 
dines (10%). Leading imports included — 
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_ wheat and flour, ships, industrial machin- 
ery, raw cotton and iron and steel. — 

On June 30, 1950, the merchant marine 
hhad 318 vessels (100 tons and over) of 
536,859 gross tons. Railway mileage in 1949 
Was 2,240, and highway mileage (1947), 

16,080. Portugal is an important inter- 
national air center. __ 

Recent financial data are as follows (in 
millions of escudos) : 


1949 1950* 1951 
Revenue 5,708 5,272 5,315 
Expenditure 5,661 5,268 5,315 


_ * Budget estimate. 


The net public debt. (Dec., 1948) was 
10,231,700,000 escudos. 

Mineral resources have not been fully 
developed, but wolfram, coal, iron ore, 
copper, manganese, iron pyrites, lead, tin, 

' and other ores are found. The coal output 
in 1949 was 554,881 metric tons; iron py- 
_ rites, 622,925. tons; wolfram, 2,402 tons; 
- lead, 1,100 tons; and kaolin, 19,663 tons. 
_ Uranium deposits have been reported. 
Portugal is one of the world’s leading 
_ producers of cork; production in 1948 
was 140,442 tons. The production of resin 
(1947: 53,543 metric tons) and of turpen- 
tine (41,561 tons) is also important. 
The fishing industry is a basic part of 
the national economy, employing about 
43,000 men and 15,300 boats in 1947. Of 
Special importance is the sardine industry 
centered at Setubal, south of Lisbon. The 
total fishery catch in 1949 was 184,347 met- 
rie tons, valued at 882,000,000 escudos. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Portugal 
occupies a rectangular area about 360 
miles long and 140 miles wide in the 
southwestern part of the Iberian Penin- 
sula. It is crossed by many small rivers, 
and also by three large ones which rise in 
Spain, flow into the Atlantic, and divide 
the country into three geographic areas. 
The Minho (Mifio in Spain) River, part of 
the northern boundary, cuts through a 
mountainous area that extends south to 
the vicinity of the Douro (Duero) River. 
South of the Douro the mountains slope 
to the plains about the Tagus (Tejo) 
River. The remaining division is the south- 
ern one of Alentejo. 3 
_ The Azores, stretching over a distance of 
400 miles in the Atlantic, consist of 9 
islands divided into three groups, with 
_ total area of 888 square miles. The nearest 
_ continental land is Cape da Roca, Portugal, 
which lies 800 miles to the east. The Azores 
are an important station on Atlantic air 
routes, and both Britain and the United 
States established air bases there during 
‘World War II. Madeira, consisting of two 
inhabited islands, Madeira and Porto 
janto, and two groups of uninhabited is- 
ands, lies in the Atlantic about 535 miles 
hwest of Lisbon. Total area of the 
eiras is 314 square miles. Bosind 


Portugal’s climate is equable and tem 
perate, but in the deep valleys where the 
mountains Keep out the cool winds from 
the Atlantic, it is excessively hot in sum- 
mer. Lisbon, Coimbra and Oporto aj] have 
mean temperatures of 60° to 61.5°. Heavy 
fogs are common along the coast. Rainfall 
has been as great as 16 feet a year. It i 
heaviest in the north and on the Serra d 
Estrella. ao 
PORTUGUESE COLONIAL EMPIRE x: 
Population, — 


eal 1948 

AFRICA eS | 

Angola (Portuguese ae 

West Africa) 487,788 4,595,000 
Cape Verde Islands 1,539 


161,000 
Mozambique (Portuguese aay 


East Africa) 297,654 6,258,000 
Portuguese Guinea 13,944 431,000 
Sio Tomé and a 

Principe Islands 372 57,000. 

ASIA ag 
Macao 5 389,000 
Portuguese India 1,538 667,000 
Timor 7,330 440,000 


a, 


The status of the Portuguese over 
colonies is fixed by the Colonial Ac 
July, 1930, included in the constitution 
proved March 19, 1933. Each colony h 
governor or governor general, appointe: 
the council of ministers for an initial 
year term and responsible to the mini 
for the colonies at Lisbon. Each colony 
financial and administrative autonom 


ANGOLA (Portuguese West Africa) 
Status: Colony. ‘ 
Capital: Loanda (population 77,130). 
Governor General: José Agapito da S 
Carvalho. ae. 
Foreign trade (1950): exports, 2,169,018,- 
000 escudos; imports, 1,665,501,000 escudos. 
Chief ony are coffee (34%), maize. : 
Agricultural products (1950): sugar 
576 metric tons; cotton, 15,347 tons; si 
21,688 tons; coffee (exports), 37,570 ton 
maize; palm kernels and oil; peanuts; rice. 
Minerals: diamonds (1950: 538,867 ca 
ats), lignite, copper. 
Forest products: beeswax, timber. 
Industries: sugar, palm oil, whale oil, 
fish oil. a 


Angola stretches along the west Af. 
coast for about 1,000 miles from Belg 
Congo to the Cunene River. Outside o 
coastal plain varying in width from 30 
100 miles, the colony is part of the gi 
African plateau. The Angola coast an 
Congo River were explored by the P 
guese in 1482-85, and Loanda was founde 
in 1576. Agreements concluded with th 
Congo Free State, Germany and Fran ce 
1885-86 (later modified in details) fi; 
the limits of the province except ‘ 
southeast, where the frontier was 


rere 
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mined by the Anglo-Portuguese agreement 
of 1891 and the arbitration award of the 
King of Italy in 1905. The governor gen- 
eral is assisted by a council of 10 (5 offi- 


- cials and 5 Portuguese nationals). There 


are 5 provinces. 


Angola is primarily an agricultural 
country. Its varied altitude enables it to 
produce both tropical and temperate crops. 
Excellent grazing land exists in many parts 
of the colony; and there are more than 
1,000,000 cattle. Railways total 1,477 miles, 
and primary roads 21,949 miles. The chief 
ports ‘are Loanda and Lobito. The great 
majority of the population are of Bantu- 
Negro stock, mixed in the Congo district 
with the pure Negro. Europeans in 1947 
numbered 56,000, and half-castes 30,500. 


Mean annual temperature at Loanda is 
74.3°; the cool season lasts from June to 
September, the wet from October to May. 


CAPE VERDE ISLANDS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Praia (pepulation 6,188). 

Governor: Carlos Alberto Garcia Alves 
Rocadas. 

Foreign trade (1948): exports, 237,959,- 
000 escudos; imports, 403,102,000 escudos. 


Chief exports: salt, preserved fish. 


Agricultural products: coffee, millet, cas- 
tor oil, oranges, hides. 


This group of 14 volcanic islands lying 
off the west African coast was discovered 
in 1456 by the Venetian captain Alvise 


& Cadamosto, in the service of Prince Henry 


the Navigator. The island of Sao Vicente is 
an important coaling station on the South 
American route. The vast majority of the 
inhabitants are mulattoes (101,284 in 
1943) and Negroes (51,070)—descendants 
of slaves brought to the islands from 
Africa by early settlers. Public slavery was 
abolished in 1854, and private slavery in 
1876. Europeans in 1940 numbered 5,580. 


Summer temperatures are high in the 


archipelago, ranging up to 90° near the 
_ sea. The rainy season lasts from August 


to October. 


MOZAMBIQUE (Portuguese East Africa) 


4 ie tactehco M ulation 
apital: Lourenco Marques (po oO 
68,223). (Pop 
Governor General: Gabriel Mauricio 
Teixeira. 


Foreign trade (1949): exports, 1,176,- 


- 336,265 escudos; imports, 1,877,806,838 es- 
tudos. Chief exports: cotton (21%), copra 


(14%), sisal, sugar. 

Agricultural products (1948): cotton 
Be peted)» 21,079 metric tons; sugar cane, 
2,776 tons; sisal, 16,330 tons; vegetable 
oils; copra; cashew nuts, 

Minerals: gold (1948: 5,602 oz.), coal, 
graphite, mica. 

Forest products: mangrove bark, timber. 


Mozambique, stretching for about 1,430 


miles along Africa’s southeast coast, was 


discovered by Vasco da Gama in 1498, 

although the Arabs had penetrated into 
the area as early as the 10th century A.D, 
It was first colonized in 1505, and by 
1510 the Portuguese were masters of all 
the former Arab sultanates on the east 
African coast. The boundaries with British 
Central and South Africa were delimited 
in 1891, and with Tanganyika Territory in 
1886 and 1890. By the Treaty of Versailles, 
following World War I, Portugal was al- 
lotted the Kionga triangle, formerly part 
of German East Africa. One of the four 
provinces—Manica and Sofala (87,454 sq. 
mi.)—was held by the Mozambique Com- 
pany until 1942, when the Portuguese 
Government refused to renew its charter. 


Agriculture is the chief industry. There 
are many large plantations, some of which 
are partially mechanized. Stockraising is 
hampered by prevalence of the tsetse fiy. 


Ninety-nine per cent of the inhabitants 
are native Africans of the Bantu Tribes. In 
1945 there were 31,191 Europeans and 11,- 
365 Asiatics. There are 1,349 miles of rail- 
way and 16,667 miles of road, mostly un- 
improved,. The chief ports are Lourenco 
Marques and Beira, which is also the port 
for Rhodesia. The principal river, the Zam- 
bezi, divides the colony in half. 

The cool season lasts from April to 
August, and the rainy season from Decem- 
ber to March, On the central coast the- 
mean annual temperature is about 85°. 


PORTUGUESE GUINEA—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Bissau (population 3,362). 

Governor: Raimundo Anténio Rodrigues 
Serrao. ; 

Foreign trade (1948): ba deat 129,114,- 
000 escudos; imports, 185,162,000 escudos. 
Chief export: peanuts (39,195 tons). 

Agricultural products: peanuts, 
kernels, hides, rice. 

Forest products: wax, timber. 


This colony, lying on the west African 
coast and almost surrounded by French 
West Africa, was discovered in 1446 by the 
Portuguese Nuno Tristéo and was sepa- 
rated from the colony of the Cape Verde 
Islands in 1879. It consists of a low-lying 
coastal region and 60 islands off the coast. 
The country is undeveloped economically, — 
and most of the natives are farmers. There 
are no railways, but navigable rivers total- 
ing over 1,000 miles are important trade 
arteries; there are also about 1,650 miles — 
of roads. About two-fifths of the natives — 
are Moslem; there were 1,419 Europeans in — 
1940. On the coast, temperature varies be- 
tween 77° in January and 85° in May. The 
dry season lasts from December to May. 
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SAO TOME AND PRINCIPE—Status: 
Colony. 

Capital: Sao Tomé, 

Governor: Carlos de Sousa Gor 0. 

Foreign trade (1948): exports, 219,645,000 


escudos; imports, 109,133,000 escudos. Chief 
exports: cacao, coffee, copra. 
_ Agricultural products: 
‘coconuts, copra, palm oil. 


_ These volcanic islands, lying in the Gulf 
of Guinea about 150-175 miles off the 
west African coast, were discovered by the 
Portuguese in 1471. Most of the early in- 
habitants were convicts and Jews from 
Portugal and slaves from Brazil and the 
mainland, but the bulk of the present in- 
habitants are Negro contract laborers from 
the mainland and Cape Verde engaged, to 
work cacao plantations. 


cacao, coffee, 


MACAO—Status: Colony. 
' Capital: Macao (population 148,456). 
_ Governor: Albano Rodrigues de Oliveira. 
_ Chief exports: fish, cement, preserves. 
Manufactures: cement, preserves, fire- 
crackers, vegetable oils, metal products. 


‘Macao comprises the peninsula of Macao 
and the two small islands of Taipa and 
_ Col6ane on the south China coast, about 

35 miles from Hong Kong. Established by 
_ the Portuguese in 1557, it is the oldest 
_ European outpost in the China trade, but 
Portugal’s sovereign rights to the port 
“were not recognized by China until 1887, 
" and its boundaries are still not delimited. 
The port has been eclipsed. in importance 
- by Hong Kong, but it is still a busy dis- 
tribution center, and also has an impor- 
tant fishing industry employing over 40,- 
000 people. It is notorious for its opium 
’ trade and gambling houses. Portuguese 
number about 4,000. 


_ PORTUGUESE INDIA—Status: Metro- 
-politan province. 
Capital: Panjim (Nova Géa) (population 


— 12,000). 
_ Governor General: Fernando Quinta- 
orts, 50,524,- 


_nilha de Mendonca Dias. 
Foreign trade (1947): e 
000 escudos; imports, 338,859,000 escudos. 
Chief exports: fish, spices, copra. 
.. Agricultural products: cashew nuts, 


_ coconuts, spices. | 
' Minerals: manganese, salt. 


. The area consists of Géda and 8 islands 
on the Malabar coast of India; Damfo and 
the territories of Dadaré and Nagar-Avell, 
on the Gulf of Cambay; and Diu, with 

_ the continental territories of Gocola and 

_ Simbor, on the coast of Gujarat. Géa, cap- 
tured in 1510 by the Portuguese, later be- 
came capital of the whole Portuguese 

empire in the east. The native population 
is largely Hindu. 


 TIMOR—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Dili (population 7,000). 

_ Governor: Cesar Maria de Serpa Rosa. 

_ Foreign trade (1948): exports, 6,326,000 

escudos; imports, 51,461,000 escudos. Chief 

:ports: coffee, sandalwood, wax, copra. 
ricultural product: coffee (exports 
, 2,100 short tons). < 

products: sandalwood, wax. 


Portuguese-Timor consists of the easte 
half of the island of Timor in the Malay _ 
Archipelago, with the territory of Ambeno 
and two neighboring islands. It was first — 
settled by the Portuguese early in the 16th 
century. In 1859 the island ,was divide 
between Portugal and the Netherlands 
later boundary adjustments were made I 
1904. Fishing and copra manufacture ar 
important; trade is mostly in the hands 
of Chinese, Malayans and Arabs. The col 
ony was occupied by Dutch and Australian _ 
troops in Dec., 1941, and by the Japanese 
in Feb., 1942. Both occupations received 
strong Portuguese protest. Bi 


SG 
Rumania (Republic) 


(Republica Populara Romana) __ 


_ Area (est.): 91,934 square miles. 23a 
Population (census 1948): 15,872,624 
(Rumanian, 85.7% ; Magyar, 9.4%; German, 
2.2%; Jews, 0.9%; others [Turkish, Ru- 
ete Bulgarian, Gypsy, Ukrainian] — 
. ‘Oje ’ i 
Density per square mile: 172.7. A. 
Chairman of presidium: Constantin 
Parhon. -’ 
_ Premier: Petru Groza. ius 
Principal cities (est. 1945): Bucharest, 
984,619; census 1948: 1,401,807 (capital) ; 
Cluj, 110,956 (Transylvanian industrial 
center); Jassy, 108,987 (trading center, 
Moldavia); Timisoara, 108,296 (west 
commercial center); Ploesti, 105,114 (oil 
Monetary unit: Leu.’ 
Languages: Rumanian, Hungarian, Ger- 
man, Turkish. 7; i 
Religions (est. 1947): Eastern Orthodox, 
81%; Greek Catholic, 9%; Roman Catho ic, 
7%; others, 3%. vs 


HISTORY. In World War I, Rum 
joined the Allies and won enough lan 
the peace conference to double its s 
World War II, Rumania joined the 


present size is about that of Oregon 
litically, it is dominated by the Sovi 


Most of Rumania was the Roman > 
ince of Dacia from about a.p. 100 to 
From the 6th to the 12th centuries, wi 
after wave of barbarian conqueror 
Vlachs, Bulgars and others—passed 
the area. Of the two regions which even! 
ally became Rumania, Walachia was t 
by the Turks in 1411, and Moldavia in 
16th century, but both retained se 
autonomy. After the Russo-Turkish 
they went under de facto Russian pr 
tion in 1774, ae 

The Treaty of Paris following the 
mean War nominally united the two p 
inces in 1858, and Alexander Cuza y 
elected Prince of Moldavia and Walach 
In 1866 he was forced to abdicate and ¥ 
succeeded by Prince Carol of Hohenzoller 
Sigmaringen. The Treaty of Berlin rec 
nized Rumania’s complete independe 
in 1878, and in 1881 the principality w 
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elevated to a kingdom. Rumania’s spoils 
from the Second Balkan War in 1913 in- 
cluded the Black Sea province of Dobruja. 
The following year King Carol I was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Ferdinand. The 
gains of World War I, making Rumania 
the largest Balkan state, included Bes- 
sarabia, northern Transylvania and Buko- 
vina. The Banat, a Hungarian area, was 
divided with Yugoslavia. 

In 1926 Crown Prince Carol renounced 
his rights to the throne, and when King 
Ferdinand died on July 20, 1927, Carol’s 
son, Michael (Mihai) became king under 
@ regency. However, Carol returned from 
exile in 1930, was crowned King Carol II, 
and gradually became a powerful political 
force in the country. On Feb. 10, 1938, he 
abolished the democratic constitution of 
1923. On June 21, 1940, the country was 
reorganized along fascist lines, and the 
fascist Iron Guard became the nucleus of 
the new totalitarian party. On June 27, 
the Soviet Union occupied Bessarabia and 


northern Bukovina. By the Axis-dictated - 


Vienna Award of Aug. 30, 1940, two-fifths 
of Transylvania went to Hungary. On Sept. 
4, the king dissolved Parliament and 
granted the new premier, Ion Antonescu, 
full power, after which he abdicated and 
went into exile with his mistress, Magda 
Lupescu, whom he married in 1947 when 
she became gravely ill. The first official 
_ act of his son, Michael I, was to confirm 

Antonescu in his status as head of the 
state and premier. Rumania subsequently 
signed the Axis Pact on Nov. 23, 1940, and 
the following June joined in Germany’s 
attack on the U.S.S.R., reoccupying Bes- 
sarabia. Following the invasion of Ru- 
mania by the Red Army in Aug., 1944, 
King Michael led a coup d’état which 
ousted the Antonescu government. The 
new cabinet, headed by Constantin Sana- 


' tescu, included Socialist and Communist 


representatives. An armistice was signed 
Sept. 12 in Moscow. 

Sanatescu was replaced on Dec. 6, 1944, 
by Nicolai Radescu, who in turn yielded 
on March 6, 1945 to Petru Groza. The lat- 
ter formed a cabinet made up of members 
of the National Democratic Front (NDF), 
@ political group formed by Communists, 
Social Democrats and subsidiary parties. 
Two opposition members were added to 
the cabinet Jan. 7, 1946, as one result of 
the Moscow Conference of Foreign Minis- 
ters, and on Feb. 5 the U. S. and Britain 
recognized Rumania conditional upon the 
holding of free elections. Elections, held 
Noy, 19, 1946, resulted in a victory for the 
Communist-dominated government bloc 
headed by Groza, who was reappointed 
premier with an all-NDF cabinet on Nov. 
29. Rumania was under complete Soviet 
political and economic domination. King 
Michael abdicated on Dec. 30, 1947, and 


thereafter the nation was declared a “Dede . 


ple’s republic.” Elections held on March 
28, 1948, gave 405 of the 414 seats in the 
National Assembly to the Communist- 
dominated government bloc. 


GOVERNMENT. In 1948 the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly adopted a Soviet-type re- 
publican constitution, under which virtu- 
ally all the powers formerly vested in the 
king are exercised by a 19-member presid- 
ium of the National Assembly. Executive 
power is vested in the cabinet, and legis- 
lative power in the unicameral Assembly. 


PEACE TREATY OF 1947. The Paris peace 
treaty ratified on Sept. 15, 1947, confirmed 
the de facto cession to the Soviet Union of 
Bessarabia and northern Bukovina, the re- 
turn to Rumania from Hungary of north- 
ern Transylvania (thus annulling the Vi- 
enna Award of 1940) and the cession of 
southern Dobruja to Bulgaria. In addition, 
Rumania was required to pay reparations 
in kind in the amount of $300,000,000 (re- 
duced to $225,000,000 by the U.S.S.R. in 
1948) to the Soviet Union over a period of 
eight years. She also was to make com- 
pensation in lei to the amount of two- 
thirds of the original value of Allied prop- 
erty damaged or destroyed in Rumania. 
The treaty limited the strength of the 
Rumanian armed forces as follows: army 


125,000 men, navy 5,000 men and tonnage ~ 


of 15,000, air force 8,000 men and 150 


planes, The Soviet Union has the right to | 


maintain line-of-communication troops in 
Rumania until a treaty with Austria be- 
comes effective. The armed forces are being 
reorganized and re-equipped with Soviet 
assistance. 

Despite treaty limitations, the total of 
Rumanian armed-forces personnel was es- 
timated at almost 300,000 in 1951. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and compulsory. In 1949 


there were 19,000 elementary schools. There — 


are four universities—at Bucharest, Jassy, 
Cluj and Timisoara. Students in 1949 were 
24,000. The state Church, governed by a 
Holy Synod, is Eastern Orthodox. 

Rumania is predominantly agricultural, 
with about 80 per cent of the population 
engaged on the soil. In wheat, rye and 
other grains, it is one of the richest coun- 
tries of southeastern Europe. In 1947 the 
largest acreage was devoted to corn (pro- 
duction: 5,279,000 metric tons) and wheat 
(1,280,000 tons). Other crops are flax, 
hemp, fruit, vegetables, potatoes, sugar 
beets, sunflower seeds, tobacco and grapes. 
Stockraising is also important. In 1947, 
there were 3,047,964 cattle, 7,084,633 sheep 
and 1,405,726 hogs. Wool production in 
1949 was 14,000 tons. 


Agrarian reform measures effected in 


1945 provided for the distribution of es-— 
tates over fifty hectares (123.6 acres) in 
lots of twelve and one-half hectares to each 
peasant. Collectivization. was not included 


> 


. 
" 


n the program, but all cattle and imple- 
- ments became the outright property of the 
_ State, for lease to farmers. Collectiviza-. 
tion was started in 1949, but progress has 
not been rapid, 
Rumania is poorly developed industri- 
ally. The chief industries—four milling, 
brewing and distilling—are directly con- 
nected with agriculture. However, the iron, 
steel, metal and machinery industries ex- 
panded considerably after the initiation of 
_ the rearmament program in 1935. In 1947 
there were 28,295 industrial establishments 
which employed 462,305 workers. The most 
important industries are food processing, 
textile, metal, chemical, wood and paper. 
All but the smallest business enterprises 
have been completely nationalized. 


_ Exports in 1948 totaled 32,175,000,000 lei 
and imports 30,016,000,000 lei. Principal 
exports are ordinarily petroleum products, 

cereals and cereal products, wood and 
wood products. Leading imports are iron 
and manufactures, machinery and motors, 
vegetable fibers and products. Postwar 

trade has been carried on almost entirely 
under bilateral trade pacts, mostly with 
members of the Soviet bloc. 


‘The Danube, flowing along the southern 
border for more than 200 miles, is a highly 
important commercial artery. Transship- 
ment between seagoing vessels. and river 

_ barges is made at Galati and Braila. The 
Rumanian Sea and River Navigation Com- 
pany, with one-fourth of its capital fur- 

-nished by the U.S.S.R. and three-fourths 
by Rumania, monopolizes river and sea 
transport. The principle of freedom of nav- 

_igation on the Danube for all nations was 

recognized in the 1947 peace treaty but 

“seems unlikely to be implemented. The 
principal seaport is Constanta. 


Railway mileage in 1948 was 7,000; high- 
Way mileage in 1945 was 43,163. The Sov- 
rom Civil Aviation Company, under Soviet 
“Management but financed equally by the 
U.S.S.R. and Rumania, has the monopoly 
for all civil air transport inside Rumania 
and to the Black Sea. ’ 

The 1951 budget provided for revenue of 
433,900,000,000 lel and expenditure of 429,- 
900,000,000 lei. : 

_ Postwar inflation was severe, and in Aug., 
1947, the leu was stabilized at the rate of 
one new leu to 20,000 old. Stabilization 
virtually wiped out the internal debt, 
which amounted to 79,734,000,000 lei on 

Mar. 31, 1947. The external debt was 45,- 

226,000,000 lei. 

_ By far the most valuable of Rumania 

minerals is oil, produced chiefly in the 
loesti region about 85 miles north of 

ucharest. In 1939 the output was 45,600,- 

100 barrels, valued at $45,464,450, about 2 

cent of the total world production. In 

¥ production was 32,000,000: barrels. 

atural gas. from. Transylvania .is..the: 


-second most important mineral, coming to 


Ay 


=. 


important minerals are iron ore (1947: — 
about 91,000 tons), lignite (2,108,000 tons), 
copper ore, gold and silver. The Russo-Ru- 
manian Oil Company controls all former 
German oil firms and has a monopoly on 
new exploitation. s 


Fisheries on the lower Danube and wood — 
production are also important. oN ha 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The Car- 
pathian Mountains divide Rumania’s up- _ 
per half from north to south and connect — 
near the center of the country with the — 
Transylvanian Alps, running east and wes je 
North and west of these ranges lies the 5 
Transylvanian plateau, and to the south 
and east are the plains of Moldavia and 
Walachia. In its last 190 miles, the Dan- — 
ube River flows through Rumania only, 


The Moldavian-Walachian region has hot 
summers and extreme frosts and blizzards — 
in winter, Variations are less extreme in 
Transylvania and the Banat. Bucharest’s 
average summer temperature is 72°; win- 
ter 27°. In some winters the Danube is 
ice-bound for as long as three months. — 
Rainfall, heaviest in summer, averages 
15-20 inches annually. oe 


. 
eis 


2,106,000,000 cubic meters in 1947. Other 


te 


El Salvador (Republic) 
- (Reptblica de El Salvador) 
Area: 13,176 square miles. — te . 
Population (census 1950): 1,889,946 
(mestizo, 78%; Indian, 11%; white, 11%). 
Density per square mile: 148.4. oe) 
President: Oscar Osorio. WE 
Principal cities (census 1950): San Sal-— 
vador, 160,380 (capital); Santa Ana, 51,676 
Siete? sugar); San Miguel, 26,831 (coffee, 
sisal). :) 
Monetary unit: Col6n. . 
Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. © 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. El Sal yo 
dor is the smallest, most densely populated 


of Central American nations, and the only 
one without an Atlantic coast line. 


Pedro de Alvarado, a lieutenant of Cor- 
tez, conquered El Salvador in 1525. The 
area was administered as part of Guat 
mala until the general Central America 
revolution against Spain in 1821. El Sal 
vador struck out as an independent re 
public in 1839 after the dissolution of the 
Central American Union. Its story since 
then has been largely one of revolution 
and strife. A , RS 

In Jan., 1931, the first free election 
20 years brought in Arturo Araujo as pr 
ident. He was overthrown before the ye 
was over. General Maximiliano Hernanae 
Martinez, his successor, remained in poy 
until May, 1944, when a general stri 
forced his. resignation,The next reg 
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also militarist-led, lasted only five months, 
and was succeeded March 1, 1945, by a 
regime headed by Salvador Castaneda Cas- 
tro, who was ousted Dec. 15, 1948, by a 
revolutionary junta. Major Oscar Osorio, 
one of the junta’s members, was named 
president in the March, 1950, elections. 


The constitution provides for a presi- 
dent, popularly elected for four years and 
normally ineligible to succeed himself; 
also, a oné-house legislature of 42 mem- 
bers. The military forces include an army 
limited to 3,000, a militia, a national guard 
and a small air force. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
With the second lowest illiteracy rate in 
Central America, El Salvador provides free 
and compulsory education; both public 
and private schools are state-controlled. 
Primary schools in 1948 numbered 1,986, 
with 106,024 students; intermediate schools 
numbered 53, with 3,562 students. The na- 
tional university had 900 students. 


The majority of the population is mixed 
white and Indian, but the governing class 
is composed chiefly of the white group of 
Spanish colonial origin. 

El Salvador probably is the most in- 
tensely cultivated of Latin American na- 
tions, with more than 80 per cent of its 
land planted. Coffee, which accounts for 


' 85 per cent of total exports (1950 produc- 
' tion: 89,605 metric tons), is controlled in 


volume by a commission of government 
officials and planters. Corn, sugar, beans, 
rice, tobacco, cacao, indigo, millet and 
sisal fiber are other products. There is 
some cattle raising and a few local fac- 
tories, including a monopoly on henequen 


_ bags for coffee. 


Exports in 1950 totaled $69,501,512; im- 
ports, $47,230,966. Approximately 75 per 
cent of the trade is with the U. S. 

The two railways have approximately 
375 miles of track. All-season highways 
total 1,436 miles, with an additional 2,300 
miles of unimproved roads. 


The 1951 budget estimated revenue at 
$42,600,000 and expenditure at $43,900,000. 
The foreign debt on Dec. 31, 1950, was 
$10,381,805; there is no internal debt. 


Gold, silver, coal, copper, iron, zinc, mer- 
cury and sulfur are the nation’s chief 
minerals. Gold production in 1949 (28,103 
troy oz.) was valued at $1,009,150; silver 
production (447,851 oz.), at $326,526. 


Forest resources, much smaller than in 
other Central American states, include 
dyewood, mahogany, cedar and walnut. El 
Salvador is a leading source of balsam, 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of El 
Salvador is a fertile volcanic plateau about 
2,000 feet high. It has several volcanoes, 


some still active, and many lovely crater 
“Iakken, One of these, Lake Tlopango, is a 


landing place for seaplanes. The moun- 
tain ranges along the borders of Guate- 
mala and Honduras give the highlands an 
almost temperate climate, but the low- 
lands are often hot and sultry. Tempera- 
tures at San Salvador range from about 
59° (average daily low) in January to 85° 
(average daily high) in December; these 
are the two coolest months. The rainy sea- 
son lasts from May to October. 


San Marino (Republic) 

Area: 38 square miles. 

Population (1950): (mostly 
Italian). 

Density per square mile: 336.3. 

Executive: two regents selected every six 
months by the Grand Council. 

Principal town: San Marino (est. pop. 
2,000) (capital). 

Monetary unit: Lira. 

Language: Italian. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


San Marino, the oldest and smallest re- 
public in the world, is one-tenth the size 
of New York City. It is entirely sur- 
rounded by Italy, in the Apennines near 
Rimini. According to tradition, San Ma- 
rino was founded about 4.p. 350 and had 
good luck for centuries in staying out of 
the interminable wars and feuds on the 
Italian peninsula. The Pope recognized its 
independence in 1631. 


San Marino hires its police and judges 
from Italy. It no longer confers titles for — 
a consideration, but it does derive much 
revenue from the exporting of its postage 
stamps, which are changed often to keep 
philatelists buying. Other exports are bar- 
ley, wine and cattle, as well das building 
stone from Mount Titano. 


- Executive power is exercised by regents, 
two of whom are appointed every six 
months from the popularly-elected Grand 
Council. There are several primary schools 
and a high school. 


San Marino is linked with Rimini on the 
Adriatic by a 20-mile electric railway. 


12,780 


Siam. See Thailand 


Spain (Nominal Monarchy) 


(Espafia) 

Area: 194,945 square miles. 

Population (census 1950*): 28,286,518 
(Spanish, Basque, Catalan). 

Density per square mile: 145.1. 

Chief of State: Francisco, Franco y 
Bahamonde., 

Beene cities (census 1950*): Madri 
1,609,52 


(silk, oranges); Sevilla (Seville), 376,627 
ines, iron ore); Malaga, 261,162 (sea- 
port); Zaragoza (Saragossa), 261,084 (rail 
eenter). 
_.. Monetary unit: Peseta. 
' .- Languages: Spanish, Basque, Catalan. 
_..Religion: Roman Catholic. ; 
. .-* Preliminary figures. 


_ HISTORY. Spain, twice the size of Oregon, 
Was once one of the world’s great powers. 
From 201 B.c. to a.v. 406, it was part of 
the Roman Empire. Then the Goths and 
the Vandals formed a powerful kingdom, 
which was partially conquered in the 8th 
century by the Moors from Africa. The last 
‘Moorish stronghold, the kingdom of Gra- 
nada, fell to the forces of King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella, who were trying to 
unify Spain, in 1492. In the same year, the 
Spanish-financed explorer Christopher Co- 
lumbus was discovering the new world for 

' the Spanish crown. 


Charles V (1516-55) became King of 
Spain and also Holy Roman Emperor. Un- 
der his son, Philip II, Spain reached the 

_ peak of its power, but the beginning of 

- decline set in with Britain’s defeat of the 
“Invincible” Armada in 1588. 

_ The line of Spanish Hapsburgs ended in 
1700, and the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion followed. By the Treaty of Utrecht 
(1713) Spain was forced to accept a Bour- 

bon king, the Duke of Anjou, and lost Gi- 

_ braltar and all holdings in the Netherlands 

-_ and southern Italy. Then, while the Span- 
jards were resisting Napoleon’s efforts to 
establish a Bonaparte line in Spain, most 
of their colonies in America revolted and 

became independent. The loss of Cuba, 

_ Puerto Rico and the Philippines in the 

_ Spanish-American War of 1898 left Spain 

with only a few scattered possessions in 
Africa. Neutrality was maintained during 

- World War I. 

- From 1923 to 1930 Spain was a military 
dictatorship under General Miguel Primo 

_ de Rivera. A wave of republicanism in 1931 

forced the abdication of King Alfonso 
XI, and a new constitution was drawn 
declaring Spain to be a workers’ republic. 
Several revolts, strikes and shifts of gov- 
ernment kept Spain in political chaos, and 

on July 18, 1936, the army revolt led by 

_ General Francisco Franco burst into civil 
war. While Hitler and Mussolini helped 
Franco, Russia helped the Loyalist side. 
The last Loyalist forces surrendered on 

March 29, 1939. Spain became a dictator- 

ship under Franco and signed the anti- 

Comintern pact in 1939. 

While Franco shied away from the risk 

of becoming a belligerent in World War II, 

he was pro-Axis in sympathy, helped the 

Axis with supplies, intelligence and serv- 

s to German U-boats, and even sent the 

anish Blue Division to fight Russia, 

eanwhile, monarchist sympathies re- 
strong both in and out of Franco’s 


' students and (1947) 


Falange party, and a Spanish Republican — 
“Government-in-exile” was formed in 1945. 
Yet Franco’s position remains strong. 


In 1951, the United States made a pre- 
liminary agreement for wartime use of 
Spanish naval and air bases in return for 
U. S. military and economic aid. On July 
19, Franco announced formation of a new = 
cabinet with greater monarchist represen- 
tation. a 


GOVERNMENT. Franco is head of the — 
state, national chief of the Falange party, — 
prime minister and caudillo (leader) of — 
the empire. Practically, the country is 
ruled by the cabinet (appointed b 
Franco), the National Council of the F; 
lange party and, to a lesser extent, the 
Cortés (parliament). The principal func- 
tion of the Cortés is the planning and 
formulation of laws without prejudice to 
Franco’s veto power. Cabinet ministers, 
party officials, civil. governors, university 
heads, and the presidents of learned bodies 
become members of the Cortés ex-officio. 
There is no provision for the introduction 
of legislation by any of the 466 member 


In a referendum held July 6, 1947, ; 
Spanish people approved a Franco-drafted 
succession law declaring Spain a monarchy 
again. Franco, however, is to continue as 
chief of state and upon his death or in- 
capacity the Government and a Council of 
the Realm constituted by the law are 
nominate as king “that person of r 
blood who is most qualified by right,” sub- 
ject to the approval of the Cortés. The law 
reserves to Franco the right to nominate 
his own suecessor, subject also to the 
Cortés approval by two-thirds vote. ‘Sa 


Ls 


DEFENSE. Franco is commander in chief 
of the army, navy and air force, each ad 
ministered by a cabinet minister respon i= 
ble to him. Military service is compulsory 
for a period of two years. The stand 
army, estimated at 450,000 men, is dij 
into 22 divisions in Spain and four in 
Morocco. The navy in 1951 had 6 cruisers 
16 destroyers, 6 submarines, 12 frigates and 
escort vessels and many smaller vessels. 
Several destroyers and smaller vessels were 
under construction. The budgetary al 


ment for defense is about 40 per cent. 


EDUCATION, RELIGION AND SOCIAL 
POLICIES. The illiteracy rate was 20. 
cent in 1947. Primary education is co 
pulsory and free; religious instruction i 
permitted. In 1946-47 there were 54,05 
public primary schools with 4,359,280 pu 
pils, 118 secondary schools with 203,1: 
students, 53 normal schools with 2: 
12 universities | 
42,597 students. 4 


Roman Catholicism is the establis 
religion. After the civil war of 1936-39, : 
church was restored to substantia 
.pre-republican position; ,confiscated 
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erty was returned, religious education was 
reintroduced, and divorce was banned. 

The labor charter promulgated March 9, 
1938, defined Spain as a totalitarian and 
Syndicalist state. So-called vertical syndi- 
cates have supplanted all union organiza- 
tions and all other organizations for the 
protection of the economic interests of 
productive groups. A branch of production 
extends “vertically” from the raw material 
stage through the industries and firms en- 
gaged in processing and marketing. Prices, 
wages and prodtction, and the distribu- 
tion of merchandise are controlled. 


AGRICULTURE. Spain is predominantly 
agricultural, although there are extensive 
non-arable areas. The principal land uses, 
apart from forest, pasture and forage 
crops, are the production of grain, pota- 
toes, pulse, sugar beets, oranges, grapes 
and olives. Since the civil war Spain has 
not recovered balance in production and 
consumption of foodstuffs. Normally, Spain 
produces exportable quantities of oranges, 
lemons, almonds, filberts, raisins and other 
subtropical commodities. Wine production 
in 1949 was 378,411,000 U. S. gallons; olive 
oil production, 387,900 metric tons. 


PRINCIPAL. CROPS 
(thousands of metric tons) 


1948 1949 1950* 
Wheat 2,670 2,254 3,382 
Barley 1,700 1,128 1,502 
Rye 380 405 464 
Oats 530 338 506 
Corn 600 331 532 


'* Provisional.” 


livestock, also important, included in 
1947, 3,808,000 cattle, 19,500,000 sheep, 
6,100,000 goats and 5,000,000 hogs. Wool 
production in 1949 was 35,000 metric tons. 


TRADE, Statistics of foreign trade are as 
follows, in millions of U.S. dollars: 


1948 1949 1950 
Exports 861 380 389 
Imports 470 454 392 


In 1950 the chief customers were the 
Spanish colonies (24%), the U. 8. (15%) 
and Britain (14%). Leading suppliers were 
the Spanish colonies (24%), the U. S. 
(18%) and France (8%). Leading exports 
were oranges (12%), cotton goods (9%), 
tomatoes (5%), iron ore and iron py- 
Tites (4%). Main imports were raw 
cotton, chemical products (especially fer- 


' tilizer), wheat, petroleum and tobacco, 
INDUSTRY. The textile industry, concen- 


trated in Catalonia and normally employ- 
ing over 300,000 workers, leads all others. 
The paper and chemical industries are also 
important. Pig-iron production in 1950 was 
656,625 metric tons; steel production, 818,- 
239 tons. On Mar. 31, 1951, 83 vessels of 
102,952 gross tons were, under construction, 
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COMMUNICATIONS. The merchant fleet, 
which suffered severely during the civil 
war and World War II, comprised 1,145 
vessels (100 tons and over) of 1,189,672 


». gross tons on June 30, 1950, according to 


Lloyd’s Register. The highway system is 
about 80,000 miles. In 1947, there were 
7,950 miles of normal gauge (government- 
owned) and 2,970 miles of narrow gauge 
railway. 

FINANCE. Recent data (budget estimates) 
are as follows, in millions of pesetas: 


1948 1949 1950 
Revenue 15,115 16,071 17,847 
Expenditure 15,196 16,629 17,941 


The public debt in June, 1948, was 53,- 
891,200,000 pesetas. Deficit financing, the 
enormous cost of reconstruction and World 
War II have contributed to persistent in- 
flationary tendencies. The note issue of the 
Bank of Spain, amounting to 9,300,000,000 
pesetas in July 1940, was up to 30,900,000,- 
000 pesetas by March, 1951. 


MINERALS. Spain’s mineral wealth, sec- 
ond to agriculture in the national econ- 
omy, yields millions of tons of ore. In 1946 
the mining and metallurgical industries 
employed 220,422 workers; output was val- 
ued at 5,003,331,344 pesetas. Following are 
production figures for 1950, in metric tons: 
coal and lignite, 12,356,000; iron ore, 2,079,- 
426; lead ore, 45,048; zinc ore, 111,915; iron 
pyrites, 1,306,859; potash ore, 1,013,242; 
mercury, 1,786. Spain is also a producer of 
copper, gold, magnesite, sulfur, tungsten, 
Phosphates, silver and, reportedly, ura- 
nium. : 

FORESTS AND FISHERIES. Spanish for- 
ests yield lumber, pine resins, cork and 
esparto. Some 100,000 persons work in the 
fishing, canning and related industries. 
The 1948 catch, principally cod, tunny and 
Sardines, was 533,979 metric tons, valued 
at 1,777,000,000 pesetas. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Spain, less than ten miles 
from Africa at the closest point, and sepa- 
rated from France by the Pyrenees, is gen- 
erally a broad plateau sloping to south 
and east and crossed by a series of moun- 
tain ranges and river valleys. Most of the 
coast line is steep and rocky, with few in- 
dentations. The best harbors are on the 
Galician coast in the north; the broadest 
coastal plain is on the Gulf of CAdiz in 


S 


the southwest. The Guadalquivir River in 


the south is navigable to Sevilla, but most _ 


of the others are mountain streams useful 


only for waterpower. Hydroelectric sta- 


tions account for 75 per cent of Spain's 
generating capacity. 


CLIMATE, Most of Spain’s weather is ex-_ 


treme. Madrid, for example, reaches a high 
of 110° and a low of 10°. In the southeast, 


the protection of the Sierra Nevadas makes 


the climate subtropical. The northeast, 
with climate much like that of the Bri 


is the only region with normal rain- 


is requisite to farming. 


_ OUTLYING ISLANDS. Off Spain’s east 
coast in the Mediterranean are the Bal- 
earic Islands, which total 1,936 square 
miles. The largest is Majorca (1,405 sq. 
mi.). Sixty miles west of Africa in the At- 
jantic are the Canary Islands (2,804 sq. 
oiii.). 


SPANISH COLONIAL POSSESSIONS 


ar? Area, Ce 
Country sq. mi. est. 1948 ° 


_ Ceuta, Melilla, Alhucemas, 
Chaffarinas, and Pefion 


_ Velez 82 156,000 
Spanish Morocco 7,589 1,082,009 
_ Spanish Guinea 10,900 173,000 
~ Western Sahara, including 
Ifni and Spanish 
116,200 78,000 


Sahara 


ss SPANISH MOROCCO. See MOROCCO 


Sweden ESSE 
(Sverige) 


_ Area: 173,341 square miles. 
Population aes est. Dec. 31, 1950): 7,017,000 
(practically all Swedish). 
Density per square mile: 40.5. 
Sovereign: King Gustavus VI. 
Prime Minister: Tage Fritiof Erlander. 
Principal cities (est. Dec. 31, 1950): 
Stockholm, 745,936 (capital); , Géteborg, 
353,991 ated port; ship uilding); Malmd, 
192,498 seaport); Norrképing, 84,939 (tex- 
tiles); Halsingborg, 71,718 (Baltic seaport). 
Monetary unit: Krona. 
Language: Swedish. f 
Religions: Swedish Lutheran, 
others, 1%. 


HISTORY. Sweden, one of the most pro- 
sressive states in social welfare, main- 
tained a precarious neutrality during 
World Wars I and II and suffered from 
being virtually cut off from world markets 
by British and German blockades. On the 
other hand, nearly everything that Sweden 
had to sell after 1939 was eagerly taken 
by one side or the other, subject only to 
the difficulties of delivery. As a result, Swe- 
den has been able to follow an independ- 
ent course, leaning toward the West but 
still co-operating economically with the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. 


Refusing still to abandon its neutrality, 
peden. did not join the hk Atlantic 


99%; 


i. In the east and southeast, irrigation | 


fore the ‘toth century. Before 1100, King 
Olaf Skéttkonung had united Sweden into 
a strong nation and established Chris- 
tianity. In 1397 Sweden was united with 
Norway and Denmark under the Union of 
Kalmar. After the murder of several prom- 
inent Swedes by Christian II of Denmat 
in 1520, Sweden revolted under the leade i 
ship of Gustavus Vasa. Gustavus, elected 
king in 1523, founded the modern Swedish ~ 
state and was the first European monarch 
to break relations with the Pope. ada 7 


By the Treaty of Westphalia (16 
which concluded the Thirty Years’ 
(during which Gustavus Adolphus sco: 
@ number of brilliant military success 
Sweden acquired important German ar ‘ 
including large portions of Pomerania. In 
1700, Poland, Denmark and Russia united — 
against Sweden. When peace was finally 
concluded in 1721, Sweden gave up L 
vonia, Estonia, Ingria and parts of Fin 
land. Sweden participated in the coalition 
against Napoleon (1805-07) but in 1809 
Finland was lost to Russia. Following the 
ouster of King Gustavus IV in 1809, a 
constitutional law still in effect was 
adopted, after which Charles XIII, uncle 
of Gustavus IV, was elected king. Si 
Charles XIII was childless, one of Na 
leon’s marshals, Jean Bernadotte, 
elected Crown Prince and took over effe 
tive control of the government, succeedi 
to the throne in 1818 as Charles XIV. 
the Treaty of Kiel (1814), Sweden acquire: ; 
Norway from Denmark in return for Pom- 
erania. The union with Norway lasted u: 
til 1905, when it was peacefully disso 


Neutrality was maintained through both i 
World Wars. In 1936 Per Albin Hansson 
formed a Social Democratic ministry which 
gave way on Dec. 12, 1939, to a national 


cratic cabinet was formed by Hansson, w 
died in 1946 and was succeeded as pri 
minister by Tage Fritiof Erlander. : 


SOVEREIGN. Gustavus VI, born Nov. 
1882, married (1) 1905, Princess Marg 
Victoria (born 1882, died 1920); (2) 1923 
Princess Louise Mountbatten (born 18 9). 
To his first marriage was born Prince Gu: 
tavus Adolphus (born Apr. 22, 1906, kille 
in air crash Jan. 26, 1947), who was ma rr: 

in 1932 to Sibylle, Princess of Saxe-Co ou g- 
Gotha; their offspring include a son, oc 
Gustavus, the heir apparent, born 

80, 1946, and four daughters. Gustavus vi 
became king Oct. 80, 1950, on the death 
his father, Gustavus V, who had reig: 
since 1907. 


GOVERNMENT. Sweden is a limited 
archy. Executive and judicial autho 
vested in the king alone, but his r 
tions must be taken in the presence. 
Council of State-(cabinet), headed 1 


i} 


bv 
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prime minister; the Council is appointed 
by the king but is responsible collectively 
to the Riksdag (parliament), 


The Riksdag has an upper chamber of 
150 members elected indirectly by the 
provincial and municipal councils for eight 
years, one-eighth being renewed each year. 

. The lower chamber of 230 members is di- 
rectly elected by popular vote for four 
years. There is universal suffrage for men 

, and women over 21. The king has the 
right to initiate legislation and has an 
absolute veto over all bills except those 
relating to taxation. 


Standings in the lower chamber (elec- 
tions of Sept. 19, 1948): Social Democrat 
112, Conservative 23, Agrarian 30, Liberal 

67, Communist 8. 


DEFENSE. Military service 1s compulsory 
‘from the ages of 20 to 47; the initial train- 
*ing period is 15 months. The king is com- 
-mander in chief of all the armed forces. 
The army, numbering about 60,000, with a 
trained reserve of 600,000, is well-equipped 
with the latest type weapons, many of 
them developed in Sweden. The air force 
“has 600 planes. The navy on Jan. 1, 1951, 
‘had 4 cruisers, 5 coast defense ships, 18 
- fleet destroyers, 8 escort vessels, 24 subma- 
rines, 2 minelayers and numerous smaller 
_ craft. Naval personnel numbers about 10,- 
000 in addition to coast artillery, under 
naval jurisdiction. 


‘EDUCATION, Public elementary education 
_has been free and compulsory since 1842. 
In 1947-48 there were 550,000 pupils in 
regular elementary schools and, in 1948-49, 
* 75,032 in state secondary schools. The 
two universities—Uppsala and Lund—and 
three other schools of university grade had 
a total enrollment of 9,742 in 1949. The 
state also provides a large number of spe- 
‘cial vocational and continuation schools. 
' The national church is the Swedish Luth- 
_ eran Church, of which the king is supreme 
administrator. 


SOCIAL WELFARE. The extremely well- 
developed co-operative movement is a pow- 
erful factor in the country’s economic life. 
The co-operatives account for about 10 per 


_‘ cent of the total retail trade and more 


_ than 20 per cent of the grocery business. 
Social legislation, also well-advanced, in- 
cludes unemployment relief, loans and 
grants for housing, medical care, care of 
the indigent and the aged, and a public 
works program to curtail unemployment. 

' The federation of trade unions had 1,147,- 


_ 015 members in 1947—about one-sixth of 


' the population. 


AGRICULTURE. Grain, hay, potatoes and 
sugar beets are products of the broad fer- 
tile plains of the south; cattle raising and 
dairy. farming predominate in the north. 


Production of major crops in 1950 was as © 
follows, in metric tons: wheat, 789,000; rye, 
244,000; corn, 210,000; oats, 807,000; mixed 
grains, 654,00; sugar beets, 1,978,000; pota- 
toes, 1,734,000. The 1950 livestock census 
showed 489,757 horses, 2,648,189 cattle, 
279,167 sheep and 1,346,146 hogs. Butter 
production in 1950 was 108,571 tons; 
cheese, 51,517 tons; milk, 4,900,000 tons. 


INDUSTRY. Industrial establishments in 

1948 numbered 17,490 with 806,000 work- 

ers. The highly specialized machine indus- 

try produces separators, motors, electrical 

machines and apparatus, agricultural ma- 

chinery, ball bearings, telephone equip- 

ment and harbor works, Pig iron produc- 

tion in 1950 totaled 785,000 metric tons; 

and steel ingots and castings, 1,440,000 

tons. There are also large woolen, glass and 

porcelain industries. Shipyards build for 

both Swedish and foreign fleets; 67 vessels 

of 302,035 gross tons were under construc- | 
tion on March 31, 1951. The timber and 

woodworking industries are extensive. The 

match industry is a single trust which cov- ~ 
ers the whole world and, with the help of 

British and American capital, monopolizes 

production in many countries. 


TRADE. Statistics of foreign trade are as 
follows, in billions of kroner: 


: 1948 1949 1950 
Exports 3.98 4.25 5.71 
Imports 4.95 4.34 6.12 


Leading exports in 1950 were wood pulp 
(20%), machinery and vehicles (20%), 
wood and manufactures (12%) and paper 
and manufactures (11%). Leading cus- 
tomers were Britain (14%), Germany 
(13%), Norway (9%) and the U. S., Den- 
mark and the Netherlands (each 6%). The ~ 
chief suppliers were Britain (20%), Ger- 
crn (11%), the U. S. (9%) and France 

6%). 


COMMUNICATIONS. On June 30, 1950, the 
merchant marine comprised 1,271 ships 
(100 tons and over) of 2,048,083 gross — 
tons, largely efficient motor vessels. The 
highly developed railway network totaled 
10,475 miles in 1948, and there were (1949) 
55,900 miles of highway, mostly improved. 
By means of ferry steamers, Swedish state _ 


‘railways are connected directly with both — 


Germany and Denmark. Telephones in 1951 _ 
numbered 1,678,500 (239 per 1,000 persons), — 
making the telephone system second only 
to the United States on a per capita basis. — 
Airlines flew 5,500,000 miles on domestic 
routes in 1949 and carried 145,845 passen 
gers. ‘ 


FINANCE. The ordinary budget (1951-52) 
provided for revenue of 5,708,000,000 kr. 
and expenditure of 5,367,000,000 kr.; the 
surplus was to be used for capital expendi- 
ture. The public debt was 12,073,000,000 


Re Dec. 31, “1950. The ‘Riksbank (National 
-Bank of Sweden), belonging entirely to 
«the state, is the sole bank of issue. 


MINERALS. Sweden’s high-grade iron ore 
deposits are among the world’s richest. 
_ Those in central Sweden produce princi- 

‘pally for domestic use, while the ones in 

‘Lapland to the north are worked largely 

for export, with much of the output being 

shipped through the Norwegian port of 

Narvik. Production in 1950 was 13,611,000 

. tons. Gold production was 48,000 troy oz. 

Other major minerals are copper (26,839 

_ tons), lead (16,681 tons), arsenic ore (72,= 
000 tons), manganese ore (11,847 tons), 

pyrite ore (407,000 tons), zinc ore (62,000 

tons) and silver. (656,000 oz.). Coal pro- 

duction (500,000 tons a year) is compara- 

‘tively small; imports of nearly 8,000,000 

tons a year are therefore necessary. De- 

posits of uranium have been reported. 
_ Wood and peat are extensively used as fuel. 
_ .Sweden’s many waterfalls have a potential 
of 13,000,000 kw., of which 2,800,000, or 

21%, had been developed by the end of 
_.1948. The largest hydroelectric works are 

state-owned. 


FORESTS AND FISHERIES. About 60 per 
cent of Sweden is forested, mostly in pine, 
and there are vast forest products indus- 
tries in the north. Sweden supplies a large 
percentage of the world’s mechanical and 
chemical pulp. In 1949, 2,886,000 metric 
_ tons of wood pulp were produced, and, in 
1950, 635,000 tons of paper, 191,000 tons of 
i cardboard and 354,000 tons of newsprint. 


_- The average annual catch of fish is about 
-140,000 tons, half of it in small Baltic 
herring. Cod, mackerel and sprat also are 
‘taken in the Baltic, and the inland lakes 

and rivers are well stocked with salmon, 
trout and perch. The catch in 1950 (sea 
fisheries) wus 182,419 metric tons, valued 
~at 104,330,000 kr. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Sweden, with extreme 
-length of about 990 miles and breadth of 
.250 miles, slopes eastward and southward 
from its peak elevation in the Kjdlen 
-mountains along the Norwegian border. 
In the north are mountains and many 
lakes. To the south and east are central 
lowlands, and south of them are fertile 
-areas of forest, valley and plain. Along 
‘Sweden’s rocky coast, chopped up exten- 
sively by bays and inlets, are many islands, 

: the largest of which are Gotland (1,220 sq. 
mi.) and Oland (519 sq. mi.). The coun- 
try is landlocked:to the north. 


x. CLIMATE. Sweden’s climate is diversified. 
' The warmest month is usually July, with 
a mean temperature of 62° in Stockholm. 
February is the coldest month, with a 
nean average below 32° for all Sweden 
5, 7° at Stockholm). Average annual rain- 
_in the north is 16.5 inches; in the 
, 22.5. inches. 


» Switzerland (Republic) 
(Schweiz-Suisse-Svizzera) 
Area: 15,940 square miles. ; 
Population (census 1950): 4,714,992 
(Swiss, 91.2%; German, 3.6%; Italian, 
3.1%; French, .9%; others, 1. 2 %—figures b; y 
place of birth). ; 
Density per square mile: 295.8. } 
President (1951): Eduard von Steipens 
Principal cities (census 1950): Ziirich 
390,020 (textiles, banking); Basel, 183,54 
tet center, Rhine port); Bern, 146, (499, 
capital); Geneva, 145,473 (inten : 
center). 
Monetary unit: Swiss franc. 


French, é 


Languages: German, 171.9%; 
20.4%; Italian, 6.0%; Romansch, 11%; 5 
others, .6%. 

Religions: Protestant, 57%; Roman ; 


Catholic, 41%; Jewish, 4%; others, 1.6%. 

* Tne vice president ordinarily becomes president the 
next year. Vice president in 1951: Kari Kobelt, 
HISTORY. Switzerland, twice the size of 
New Jersey, is a tourist mecca, but its 
rugged scenery is more than a commercial 
asset. Europe’s aggressors for centuries, 
right up through World War II, have usu- 
ally left Switzerland in peace, largely be- 
cause of its formidable natural barrier 


Swiss history is principally the story 
the drawing together of various fiefs of 
the Holy Roman Empire into a single 
union for common defense. The process be- 
gan in 1291, with the cantons of Ur 
Schwyz and Nidwalden as the nucleus. 
Over the next 300 years, ten new cantons 
entered the federation, which nominally 
remained part of the Holy Roman Em 
until the Treaty of Westphalia gave it 
dependence in 1648. ; 

The French revolutionary army | 
ceeded in occupying Switzerland in ~ 
and organized 1t as the Helvetic Ree 


1803. The Congress of Vienna (1815) 
clared Switzerland an independent, neut 
state in perpetuity, and fixed the nati 
borders as they exist today. Out of t 
briet Swiss civil war of 1847 came 
democratic constitution of 1848, which 
influenced by the U. S, constitution. — 


Switzerland maintained strict neutra lity 
in World Wars I and II, during which 


terests of many of the belligerents. 
sides bombed several Swiss cities by 
take in World War II. Switzerland wa 


tion, the Swiss have had a federation of | 
sovereign cantons. Fach canton has it: 
legislature, executive and judiciary dep 
ments, with the right of veto over federal 
legislation through referendum. 
The Federal Assembly has two hot 
a Council of States of 44 members 
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from each canton, and a National Council 
of 194 members elected for four-year terms. 
The seven members of the cabinet (Fed- 
eral Council) are elected for four years by 
the Federal Assembly, which also elects the 
Swiss president from among its own mem- 
bers for a period of one year. The federal 
government is supreme in matters of war, 
peace and treaties, and regulates the army, 
railroads, postal service, mints and national 
bank note issues. 


In peacetime, the highest Swiss army 
Officer is a colonel. In wartime a com- 
mander in chief is named with rank of 
general. Since the army is a national mi- 
litia, it maintains no standing forces, but 
military service is compulsory from the 
ages of 18 to 60, with an initial training 
period of about three months and an 11- 
day refresher course once a year. The force 
of men trained and physically fit is about 
650,000. The air force has about 5,000 per- 
sonnel and 400 planes, maintained under 
the general staff. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is compulsory, free and 
locally controlled. In 1947-48, primary 
schools had 425,000 pupils, and secondary 
schools about 75,000. There are seven uni- 
versities, with 13,195 students in 1948-49. 


Religious freedom is guaranteed under _ 


the constitution. German, Italian and 
French were recognized as national lan- 
guages in 1874, and Romansch, a dialect 
of the Alpine regions, was also made of- 
ficial in 1937. 


With nearly a fourth of its land unpro- 
ductive, and with half of it in pasture or 
forest area, Switzerland is dependent on 
imports for food supply. Wheat, potatoes, 
fruits, oats, barley, rye, sugar beets and 
grapes are grown, but stockraising and 
dairy farming account for three-fourths of 
the agricultural production. In 1949 there 
were 1,478,000 cattle, 183,000 sheep, 887,- 
000 hogs and (1948) 187,000 goats. 

Production of cheese in 1950 was 57,300 
short tons, and that of butter, 20,700 short 
tons. Approximately 20 per cent of the pop- 
ulation is engaged in agriculture. Total 
value of agricultural production in 1948 
was 2,130,500,000 fr. 

Manufacturing is the principal economic 
activity, with more than 40 per cent of the 
population being sustained by manufac- 
tures or mechanical pursuits. Industry is 
conducted largely in small plants using 
highly skilled workers. Almost all the raw 


_ materials are imported, and products con- 


sist almost exclusively of high grade, ex- 
pensive commodities. In 1949 there were 
11,566 factories, with 496,573 workers. 
Manufactures include chemical products, 
machines, watches, textiles, aluminum, 
precision instruments, lumber, shoes and 
fine handmade embroidery. Chief agricul- 
tural industries are the manufacture of 
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fine cheeses and condensed milk. With 
its many scenic attractions, Switzerland 
draws the heaviest and most profitable 
tourist trade in Europe. 

Switzerland is dependent on foreign 
trade for its prosperity. Trade statistics 
are as follows, in millions of Swiss francs: 


1948 1949 1950 
Exports 3,435 3,457 3,911 
Imports 4,999 3,791 4,536 


In 1950, the leading customers were the © 
U.S. (18%), Italy (18%), Germany (9%), 
France (9%) and Belgium (7%). Leading 
suppliers were the U. S. (14%), France 
(12%), Germany (11%) and Britain (8%). 

The leading exports in 1948 were clocks 
and watches (24%), other metal manufac- 
tures (31%), chemicals (17%) and silk 
and cotton textiles (17%). 

The Rhine, navigable from Basel to the 
North Sea, is the principal inland water- 
way. Railways built over rugged terrain, 
entailing construction of many bridges and 
tunnels, total about 3,350 miles, mostly 
electrified. The railroads are of great stra- 
tegic importance in communications hbe- 
tween Germany and Italy. Road mileage 
totals about 10,500. State aerial service is 
gradually being developed. | 


Financial data in millions of Swiss frs.: 


1949 1950 1951* 
Revenue 1,563.5 1,831.2 1,577.4 
Expenditure 1,551.6 1,530.3 1,901.6 


* Budget estimate. § 


The debt of the Confederation alone (ex- 
cluding the railway debt) was 8,006,600,000 
fr. on Dec. 31, 1950. 

Minerals include small amounts of iron 
ore, gold and coal. Nearly 25 per cent of the 
country is covered by forest. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
Switzerland is an irregular, mountainous — 
plateau bordered by the great bulk of the 
Alps on the south and by the Jura Moun- 
tains on the northwest. Its greatest length 
is 226 miles, greatest width, 137 miles. A 
fourth of its total area is covered by — 
scenic mountains and glaciers. The highest 
peaks. are Monte Rosa (15,217 ft.) and 
Matterhorn (14,780 ft.) , both on the Italian 
border, and the Jungfrau (13,667 ft.), 
southeast of Interlaken. The sources of the 
Rhine, Rhone and Aar are in ‘Switzerland. 
The country’s largest lakes, Geneva, Con- 
stance (Boden See) and Maggiore, straddle — 
the French, German-Austrian and Italian 
borders, respectively. Neuch&tel, 92 square 
miles, is the largest wholly Swiss lake. 

The climate is temperate and varies 
greatly with altitude. The coldest month 
(January), for example, averages 31.8° at 
Basel, which is 909 feet in elevation, and 
16.2° at Santis, with altitude of 8,202 feet. 
July is the warmest month, with a mean 
of 66.4° in Basel and 41° at Santis. 
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Syria (Republic) 

. Area: 73,587 square miles. 

_ Population (est. 1950): 3,252,664 (Arab, 

Armenian, Kurdish, Turkish, French). 
‘Density per square mile: 44.2. 
President: Hashem Attasi Pasha. 

_ Premier: Hassan Bey el Hakim. 

_ Principal cities (est. 1950): 


Aleppo 


(Alep), 356,000 (northern trading center); 


Damascus (Damas), 325,000 (capital); 
Homs, 100,000 (farming, silk); Hama, 85,- 
000 (Bedouin trading center). 
‘Monetary unit: Syrian pound (£S). 
. Languages: Arabic, Aramaic, French. 
__ Religions: Moslem (Sunni), 69.8%; Mos- 
lem (Alawite), 11.0%; Greek Orthodox, 
4.6%; Armenian Orthodox, 3.5%; Moslem 
(Druze), 3.1%; others (Syrian Orthodox 
and Catholic, Greek and Armenian Catho- 
lic, Israelite, etc.), 8.0%. 3 


HISTORY. Ancient Syria was conquered 
by Egypt about 1500 s.c., and after that 
by Hebrews, Phoenicians, Assyrians, Chal- 
deans, Persians and Greeks. From 64 B.c. 
until the Arab conquest in a.p. 636, it was 
part of the Roman Empire except during 
brief periods. The Arabs made it a trade 
center for their whole empire, but it suf- 
fered severely from the Mongol invasion 
in 1260 and fell to the Ottoman Turks in 
1516. Syria remained a Turkish province 
until World War I. , 

A secret Anglo-French pact of 1916 put 
Syria in the French zone of influence. The 
League of Nations gave France a mandate 
over Syria after World War I, but the 
French were forced to put down several 
nationalist uprisings. In 1930, France rec- 
ognized Syria as an independent republic, 
but still subject to the mandate. After 
nationalist demonstrations in 1939, the 
French high commissioner suspended the 
‘Syrian constitution. In 1941 British and 
Free French forces invaded Syria to elimi- 
mate Vichy control. During the rest of 
World War II, Syria was an Allied base. 
Again in 1945, nationalist demonstrations 
broke into actual fighting, and British 
troops had to restore order. Syrian forces 
Met a series of reverses while participating 
in the Arab invasion of Palestine in 1948. 
The government was overthrown March 30, 
1949, in an Army coup d’état led by Husni 
Zayim, who was confirmed in office as 
president in a national referendum held 
June 25, 1949. On Aug. 14, Zayim was over- 
thrown and executed by a group of military 
leaders who installed a coalition cabinet. 
. constituent assembly was elected on Nov. 
5, 1949, to draft a new constitution. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The 1950 
constitution substantially increased the 
ower of the unicameral legislature, which 
popularly elected for four years. It stip- 
ulated that the president, who is elected 
by the legislature for a five-year term, 
aust be a Moslem. Executive power is exer- 
ed by the premier and cabinet. Latakia 
the northwest and Jebel Druze in the 


south are part of Syria but have consider- 
able autonomy. The Syrian army is or- 
ganized around a cadre of troupes spéciales 
transferred from French to Syrian juris- 
diction in Aug., 1945. j 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
Primary education is compulsory. In 1947 _ 
Syria had 1,122 primary schools with an 
enrollment of 159,268, and 69 secondary — 
schools with 13,435 pupils. There is a uni- 
versity at Damascus. Mutually distrustful 
religious sects are a serious weakness. 


Agriculture and animal breeding are the _ 
main industries. Only half the land is 
arable, and only a third is actually cult 
vated. Most crops require irrigation. In 
1950 Syria grew 830,000 metric tons of 
wheat and 322,000 tons of barley. Other — 
leading crops include sorghum, olives, cot- — 
ton, grapes, lentils and tobacco. Stock- — 
raising is important among nomads and — 
semi-nomads, ie 


Exports during the period Mar. 14-Dec. 
31, 1950 (after the termination of the cus- 
toms union with the Lebanon), were 
£S207,859,000; imports, £S197,933,000. Chief — 
exports were ginned cotton (27%), wheat — 
(21%) and raw wool (11%). Principal cus- — 
tomers were the Lebanon (21%), the U.S. — 
(11%) and Italy (10%); chief suppliers, 
the U.S. (18%), Britain (14%) and France — 
(10%). he 

In 1946 Syria had 3,966 miles of highway 
and (1949) 539 miles of railway. ‘a 

The 1950 budget balanced at £5142,800,- 
000; that for the first six months of 1951, 
at £S67,750,000; and that for the new fis- — 
cal year beginning July 1, 1951, at £S197,- 
000,000. The public debt on Dec. 31, 1950, 3 
was £S9,810,940. ' ated 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Coastal 
Syria is a narrow plain. Back of that is a 
range of coastal mountains, and still f 
ther inland is a steppe area. In the eas 
the Syrian Desert, and in the southeast 
next to Jordan is the Jebel Druze Range. 
The climate is subtropical, with rain: ‘all 
averaging 50 inches on the coastal rai 
but diminishing to less than four inc 
in parts of the desert. Summer tempe 
tures at Aleppo range from about 75° 
night to 100° during the day; win 
temperatures, from freezing to 50°. 


Thailand (Siam) (Kingdom) _ 
(Muang Thai) ee i, 
Area: 198,247 square miles. ee 
Population (est. 1951): 18,836,000 (1937: 
Thai, 90%*; Chinese, 3.4%; Indian and 
Malayan, 3.4%; others, 3.2%). : 
Density per square mile: 95.0. 
Ruler: Rama TX (under regency). ~ 
Prime Minister: Luang Pibul Songgrai 
Principal cities (census 1947): Bangk 
(Krung Thep), 827,290 (capital: 


“rH Trae 
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port); Khonkaen, 590,664 (trading center); 
Chieng Mai, 534,623 (rice, teak); Chieng 
Rai, 476,118 (northern trading center). 
Monetary unit: Baht. 
Languages: Thai (Siamese), Chinese. 
Religions (census 1947): Buddhist, 89%; 
Moslem, 4%; Christian and others, 7%. 


* Including about 2,500,000 of Chinese descent born 
In Siam. 


HISTORY. The Siamese first began moving 
down into their present homeland from 
the Asiatic continent in the 6th century 
A.D., and by the end of the 18th century 
ruled most of the western portion. During 
the next 400 years the Siamese fought 
sporadically with the Cambodians to the 
east and the Burmese to the west. The 
British obtained recognition of paramount 
interest in Siam in 1824, and in 1896 an 
Anglo-French accord guaranteed Siamese 
independence. In 1909 Siam renounced 
claims to suzerainty over four Malayan 
states in return for almost complete ces- 
sation of British interference in Siamese 
internal affairs. Siam’ declared war on the 
Central Powers in 1917. 

A coup on June 24, 1932, changed the 
absolute monarchy into a representative 
government with universal suffrage. Thus 
shorn of much power, King Prajadhipok 
abdicated in March, 1935, in favor of his 
nephew, Prince Ananda Mahidol. After five 
hours of token resistance on Dec. 8, 1941, 
Siam yielded to Japanese occupation and 
became one of the springboards in World 
War II for the Japanese campaign against 
Malaya. After the fall of its pro-Japanese 
puppet government in July, 1944, Siam 
pursued a policy of passive resistance 
against the Japanese, and on Aug. 16, 1945, 
after the Japanese surrender, Siam repu- 
diated the declarations of war it had made 
against Britain and the U. S. in 1942. 

By a treaty signed with Britain and In- 
dia Jan. 1, 1946, Siam renounced all war- 
time acquisitions of Malayan territory and 
agreed that no canal linking the Gulf of 
Siam with the Indian Ocean would be cut 
across Siamese territory without British 
concurrence. A Franco-Siamese agreement 
of Nov. 17, 1946, provided for the return 
to Indo-China of a border area ceded to 
Siam by Vichy France in 1941. 

Luang Pibul Songgram, prime minister 
during the Japanese occupation, seized 
power in a bloodless coup on Nov. 9, 1947, 
and although his party was defeated in 
elections for the Constituent Assembly on 


Jan. 29, 1948, he retained power and was 


is a constitutional hereditary monarchy. 
Under the constitution. promulgated on 
March 23, 1949 to replace that of 1946, 
there is a bicameral legislature, with an 
upper house of 100 members appointed by 
the king and a lower house of 121 popu- 
larly-elected members. During the king’s 
minority or absence, his powers are exer- 
cised by a regent who appoints the ‘prime 
minister, whose cabinet must have the 
confidence of the legislature. 

The 1937 defense act made military serv- 
ice compulsory for a period of two years 
between the ages of 18 and 30. The army 
had about 30,000 men in 1951. There was 
also a militarized police force of about 
40,000 men and a fair-sized air force, The 
navy had 3 coast-defense ships, 4 subma- 
rines, 4 frigates and escort vessels and 
other smaller craft. An infantry battalion, 
2 naval vessels and several planes were 
sent to Korea. : 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Buddhist monasteries throughout Thailand 
control most of the elementary education 
in rural districts. In 1948 there were 440 


ve 


i 


government schools, with 63,581 pupils, 


18,670 local public and municipal schools, 
with 2,081,414 pupils, and 1,501 private 
schools, with 167,629 pupils. The 5 insti- 
tutions of higher learning had 10,494 stu- 
dents. 


Almost 90 per cent of the population 


work at agriculture. Rice (1950: 6,684,000 
metric tons) is the principal crop, the sta- 
ple food and the leading export. It is the 


basis of Thailand’s whole economy and the 


key to its prosperity. Next most important 
is rubber (exports 1950: 112,176 long 
tons). Other products include coconuts, 
corn, tobacco, cotton, sesame, sugar cane 
and soybeans. Livestock, poor in quality 


and quantity, is used mainly for hauling. — 


Manufacturing is of little importance, ex- 
cept for native handicraft and food proc- 
essing. Domestic business is largely con- 
trolled by Chinese. 


Exports in 1950 amounted to 3,576,259,- 


889 baht; imports, 2,881,206,994 baht. The 


leading exports were rice (49%), rubber 
(20%), tin (8%) and teak (4%). 

There are good water routes which han- 
dle about 80 per cent of all internal traffic. 


Bangkok, the chief port, 25 miles up the 


Chaupaya River from the Gulf of Siam, 


handles about 80 per cent of the foreign — 


trade. Railways under government owner- 


ship total 2,032 miles, and in 1948 there — 
were about 38,600 miles of highway. With — 
14 international airlines using its facilities — 
in 1948, Bangkok is rapidly becoming the 4 
hub of commercial aviation in southeast 
See. Domestic route mileage in 1948 was 
2,700. 


The 1951 budget estimated ordinary 6x- 
penditure at 1,178,468,662 baht, extraordl 
nary expenditure at 1,320,737,512 be 


designated premier on Apr. 15, 1948. 

, On May i1, 1949, the name Thailand, 

- wnder which the country was known dur- 
ing World War II, was readopted in place 
of Siam. King Rama IX, who was born Dec. 
5, 1927, second son of Prince Mahidol of 

» Songkhla, succeeded to the Siamese throne 
on June 9, 1946, when his .brother, King 
Ananda Mahidol, died of a gunshot wound, 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Thailand 


expenditure at 998,150,982 baht, 
id all revenue at 2,500,000,000 baht. The 
‘public debt on Dec. 31, 1950, included an 
internal loan of 332,475,000 baht, an ex- 
ernal loan of £1,915,095, rupee credits of 
4,296,489 and war surplus credits of U. S. 
$9,629,406. z 

- There are small deposits of many impor- 
tant minerals, and some precious stones. 
_ Only tin, gold, tungsten and salt are in 
_ commercial production. Tin output in 1940 
- Was 20,841 tons (10% of the world total), 
_ but production was only 10,364 tons (tin- 
' in-concentrates) in 1950. 

_ Almost 70 per cent of Thailand’s total 
land area is forested. Teak, the main for- 
_ est product, covers over one-third of this 
_ area, chiefly in the northern hill country. 
~ Production in 1948 was about 65,000 tons. 
_ Other forest products are thingan wood, 
_ ironwood, ebony, rattan and sticklac. 


_ Fisheries, both ocean and river, ordi- 
_ narily rank second to agriculture in prod- 
uct value. The average catch of 40,000 tons 
_ includes mainly mackerel, as well as an- 
_ chovies, mollusks and shellfish. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Thailand, 
about three-fourths the size of Texas, sup- 
- ports most of its population in the central 
alluvial plain which is drained by the 
-Chaupaya River and tributaries. The cli- 
mate is monsoonal, but the full force of 
the monsoons is broken by the western 
frontier hills. Rainfall decreases from 
south to north. Humidity is always high, 
but temperatures fall as low as 40° in the 
_November-February cool season. Inland 
_ temperatures often rise to 100° during the 
_hot season. 

— 


_ Trans-Jordan. See Jordan 


Trieste 


(Free Territory under U. N. protection) 
_ Area: 293 square miles. 

-. Population (est. 1949): 345,000 (Italian, 
Ag 3 Slovene and Croat, 10%; others, 
oO je 

_ Densit; 
ee Princina 
237,717. 
Monetary unit: Lira, Yugoslav dinar. 

__ Religion: Predominantly Roman Catho- 
Se erenguages: Italian and Slovene (offi- 
cial), Croat. 

_ Focal point of Big Power dispute during 
the 1946 treaty negotiations, the tiny Free 
Territory of Trieste on the northeastern 
Tiatic took existence on Sept. 15, 1947. 
viet Russia had backed Yugoslav claims 
the whole Istrian peninsula, including 
e port of Trieste, an ideal sea outlet for 
viet-dominated Danubia. The U, S. and 
opposed these claims. A French 


er square mile: 1,177.5. 
city (census 1936): Trieste, 


went to Italy as part of “Italia irreden 


compromise was adopted which gave ¥; 
slavia the predominantly Italian cities o; 
western Istria, including the Pola naval 
base; from the other predominantly Italian 
parts, consisting of the city and surrou 
ing territory of Trieste, the Free Terri 
was formed under U. N. protection. 


After the German collapse early in May, — 
1945, Tito’s Yugoslav forces occupied the 
territory, determined to unite it with 
Yugoslavia. By an agreement of June | 
1945, most of the area (197 sq. mi.) 
put under temporary Yugoslav administ; 
tion, but a smaller part (96 sq. mi.), in- 
cluding Trieste, was placed under All 
control. 


The governor of the Free Territory, Ww. : 
cannot be an Italian or Yugoslav national, — 
is appointed by the United Nations Sec 
ity Council for a term of five years, afte 
consultation with the Italian and ¥ go: 
slav governments. Legislative authori y 
vested in a popularly elected unicamers 


Turkey (Republic) 
(Turkiye Ciimhuriyeti) 
Area: 296,185 square miles. : 
Population (census 1950*): 20,9 
(Turkish, 94%; Greek, 2.2%; Bulg: 
14%; Yugoslavian, .9%; others, 1. 
Density per square mile: 70.6.% 
President: Celal Bayar. 
Premier: Adnan Menderes. 
Principal cities (census 1950*): 
bul enaey Constantinople), 
(chiet port, commercial center) 
(Angora), 286,592 (capital); Adana, 118 
(agricultural center); Brusa, 100,007 ( 
carpets); (census 1945) Smyrna (Iz 
200,088 (seaport); Eskisehir, 80,096 ¢( 
ing center). a 

Monetary unit: Turkish pound. — 
Languages: Turkish, Greek, Bulga 
Religions: Mohammedan, 98.6% ; 


14%. ; 


* Elect G 
t 1935, by place of birth. 
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HISTORY. Successor to the once great 
Ottoman Empire, Turkey is a nation of 
striking contrasts ranging from the multi- 
racial metropolis of Istanbul to the dreary 
ranges of Anatolia. It has made marked 
advances toward modernization and West- 
ernization under the original impetus of 
the national hero, the late Kemal Atatiirk. 


The Ottoman Turks first- appeared in 
the early 13th century a.p. Under the lead- 
ership of their aggressive sultans, they 
gradually spread their hegemony over most 
of the Near East and the Balkans, captur- 
ing Constantinople in 1453 and storming 
the gates of Vienna in the 17th century. 
At the height of its power, the Empire 
stretched from the Persian Gulf to the 


_ frontiers of Poland and from the shores of 


the Caspian Sea to Oran in Algeria. 


The defeat of the Turkish navy at Le- 
panto in 1571 by the Holy League and of 
Turkish forces besieging Vienna in 1683 
portended the decline of Ottoman power, 
reducing Turkey to the status of a pawn 
in Europe’s political maneuvers. Russia 
moved into the Balkans in the 18th cen- 
tury and made herself official protector of 
the Balkan Christians. Fear of a Russian 
drive on Constantinople prompted England 
and France to declare war on Russia, and 
the Crimean War (1853-56) followed. As 
a result of the Russo-Turkish war (1877-— 
78), Bulgaria became_practically independ- 
ent, and Rumania and Serbia threw off 
their nominal allegiance to the sultan. Fur- 
ther defeats were suffered by Turkey in a 
war with Italy (1911-12) and in the Bal- 
Kan Wars (1912-13). Meanwhile, a revolt 
led by the Young Turks, an organization 
of youthful liberals, had forced the abdi- 
cation of Sultan Abdul-Hamid in 1909 and 


' established a constitutional regime. 


On Aug. 2, 1914, at the outbreak of 
World War I, a secret alliance was signed 
between Germany and Turkey, whose army 
was advised by a German military mission, 
and in September the Allies declared war 
on Turkey. Turkish forces successfully de- 
fended the strategic Dardanelles, but Brit- 
ish forces seized‘ Palestine, Mesopotamia 
and Syria; and the Hejaz revolted. By 1918 
Allied forces held the territory along the 
Dardanelles and the Bosporus, and later 
Greek forces occupied Smyrna and vicinity. 


In 1919 the new Nationalist. party, 
headed by Mustafa Kemal, was organized 
to resist the Allied occupation, and in 1920 


a National Assembly elected Mustafa Ke- 


mal president of both the assembly and 
the government. Under his leadership, the 
Nationalist government was recognized by 
foreign powers, the Greeks were driven out 
of Smyrna, and other Allied forces were 
withdrawn, The present Turkish bound- 
aries (with the exception of Alexandretta, 
ceded to Turkey by France in 1939) were 
fixed by the Treaty of Lausanne (1923) 
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and later negotiations. The caliphate and 
sultanate were separated and the sultanate 
abolished on Oct. 1, 1922. On Oct. 29, 1923, 
Turkey formally became a republic with 
Mustafa Kemal, who took the name of 
Kemal Ataturk, as its first president. He 
carried out an extensive program of re- 
form, modernization and industrialization. 


The Montreux Convention (1936) abro- 
gated a number of provisions of the Treaty 
of Lausanne relating to the Straits and 
authorized Turkey to fortify the former 
demilitarized zone. Turkey was given sole 
responsibility for the defense of the area. 
On Aug. 7, 1946, Soviet Russia proposed in 
a@ note to Turkey that defense of the 
Straits be made a joint Turkish-Soviet 
responsibility under a revision of the Mon- 
treux Convention, but the proposal was 
Opposed by both Britain and the U. &S., as 
well as by Turkey. 


General Ismet Inénti was elected to suc- 
ceed Kemal Atatiirk on the latter’s death 
in 1938 and was re-elected in 1939, 1948 
and 1946, but was defeated in 1950 and 
succeeded by Celal Bayar. On Oct. 19, 1939, 
@ mutual assistance pact was concluded 
with Britain and France. Turkey followed 


@ neutral course during most of World 


War II, but on Aug. 2, 1944, she broke 
off relations with Germany, and on Jan. 
8, 1945, with Japan. On Feb. 23, 1945, she 
declared war on Germany and Japan, but_ 
took no active part in the conflict. After 
the abrogation of the Soviet-Turkish non= ~ 
aggression pact in March, 1945, Turkey 
was subjected to Soviet pressure for a 
Share in the control of the Dardanelles. 
To assist Turkey in effecting moderniza- 
tion necessary for the preservation of its 
national integrity, the U. S. in 1947 agreed 
to advance $100,000,000, all of which was to 
be used for the armed forces or to a lesser 
extent for economic projects directly re- 
lated to Turkish defense. Turkey has also 
received aid under the European Recovery 
Program. 


GOVERNMENT. The constitution, 4s 
amended in 1937, defines the Turkish state 
as “republican, nationalist, populist, éta- 
tist, secular, and revolutionary.” The presi- 
dent is chosen from the deputies of the 
National Assembly; his term of office is 
identical with the life of each Assembly. 
The 487 members of the Assembly are 
elected by universal suffrage for a term of 
four years. According to the constitution,. 
the Assembly exercises the executive power — 
through the president and Council of Min- 
isters (cabinet) appointed by him. It may 
at any time control the actions of the gov- 

ernment and at any time dismiss it. ; 


The Republican People’s party, which 
had been in power since 1928, was over- 
whelmingly defeated in free elections held 
May 14, 1950, by the Democratic party. The 
latter won 408 seats in the assembly, Pe' 
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pie’s party 69, National party 1, independ- 
ents 9. Centralization is the basis of the 
governmental system. The pre-republic ju- 
dicial system, based on Sunni Moslem law, 
Was replaced in 1926 by a new system based 
on the Swiss civil code. 


DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory 
from 20 to 45; the initial training period 
is three years. The strength of the army, 
mobilized since 1939, is about 500,000. 
Large purchases of modern matériel were 
Made during World War II, and additional 
armaments were received from the U. S. 
after the war. The air force, under the di- 
rect control of the Turkish General Staff, 
had a strength of about 1,000 planes in 
1950. The navy has 1 battle cruiser, 10 fleet 
destroyers and 11 submarines, in addition 
to smaller craft, including a number of 
former U. S. and British minesweepers. A 
regimental combat team of 5,000 men was 
dispatched to Korea in 1950. 

EDUCATION. Elementary education is 
nominally obligatory from 7 to 16. In 1948 
there were about 15,000 primary schools 
With 1,500,000 pupils, and 351 secondary 
schools with enrollment of 96,900. There 
were 34 institutions of higher learning 
with 26,000 students in 1948. The Latin 
alphabet replaced the Arabic script in 1928. 
AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. Agricul- 
ture is the principal economic activity, en- 
gaging about 65 per cent of the popula- 


tion, Only about 20 per cent of the land is — 


under cultivation, but the government has 
made great efforts to modernize and im- 
prove farming. The most important cash 
crop is tobacco (1950: 87,000 metric tons) 
with the best quality coming from the 
Pontic coast near Samsun and also from 
Bafra, Sinop and Trebizond. Cotton (1949: 
$7,000 metric tons, ginned) is grown in the 
south of Asia Minor while figs come ex- 
clusively from the Smyrna region. Princi- 
pal grain crops, with 1950 production in 
metric tons, are wheat, 3,872,000; barley, 
2,047,000; oats, 316,000; and corn, 628,000. 
Turkey is a leading exporter of olive oil; 
the Brusa region and the Ionian coast are 
the principal areas of cultivation. Opium 
poppies are grown in the Smyrna, Malatia 
and Tokat regions. 

Turkey is rich in livestock. The most 
important animal is the goat, of which 
there were 18,558,000 in 1948, including 
the valuable Angora which thrives on the 
uplands of the plateau. There were also 
10,279,000 cattle, 1,164,000 horses, 1,711,- 
000 asses and 25,840,000 sheep in 1949, Wool 
production was 32,000 metric tons. 


In 1941 Turkey had 1,052 industrial es- 
tablishments. Staple industries have been 
established in iron, steel, textiles, paper, 
glass, sugar and cement, A large propor- 
tion of the factories are government-op- 
erated. Istanbul is the major industri 
area, ” i 
uM 


TRADE. Turkey’s foreign trade was as fol- 
lows, in millions of Turkish pounds: 


1948 1949 1950 
Exports 551.0 693.9 737.6 
Imports 770.1 812.6 799.9 


Principal customers in 1950 were West- 


erm Germany (21%), the U. S. (17%), 
Britain (14%) and Italy (6%). Leading 
suppliers were the U. S. (25%), Western 
Germany (18%), Britain (11%) and 
France (5%). Chief exports were raw cot- 
ton (27%), tobacco (23%) and fruits, 
largely sultanas (19%); leading imports, 
machinery, iron, steel, fuel and oil. 
COMMUNICATIONS AND FINANCE, In 
June, 1950, Turkey had a merchant fleet of 
217 vessels (100 tons and over) aggregating 
387,830 gross tons. The length of rail- 
Ways (1948) was 4,652 miles, all state- 
owned, Highway mileage in that year was 
26,536. 

Governmental expenditure and revenue 
estimates for the fiscal year beginning 
Mar. 1, 1951, were £T1,579,758,700 and 
£T1,344,988,200, respectively. The public 
debt on Nov. 30, 1949, was £T2,133,000,000. 


MINERALS AND FORESTS. Turkey’s rich 
mineral resources are still comparatively 
unexploited. Deposits of copper in the 
large field at Arghana, near the Iraq-Syr- 
ian frontier, have been estimated at 1,600,- 
000 tons (1949 output: 11,300 metric tons). 
Turkey is also relatively rich in coal, with 
large deposits in the Eregli region on the 
Pontic coast some 150 miles from Istanbul 
(1949 output: 4,188,000 tons). A virtual 


" 


world monopoly is enjoyed in meerschaum, 


found in the Eskisehir district. Other im- 
portant minerals include chrome, manga- 
nese ore, emery and antimony. 


Nearly nine per cent of the total area of- 


Turkey in Asia is forest land, covering 
25,419 square miles. A large proportion of 


Eastern Thrace is also under forest, cov-: 


ering 1,648 square miles. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Turkey is 
divided into two natural areas by the his- 


+ 
’ 


toric waterway formed by the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmara and the Bosporus. 


Turkey in Europe comprises an area about 
equal to the state of Massachusetts. It is 
hilly country drained by the Maritsa River 
and its tributaries. Almost all the popula- 
tion is concentrated in and near the two 
important towns, Istanbul (Constantino- 
ple) and Edirne (Adrianople). Turkey in 
Asia, or Anatolia, about the size of Texas, 
is roughly a rectangle in shape with its 
short sides on the east and west. Its center 
is a treeless plateau rimmed by moun- 
tains. Along the seacoast the elevation 
drops steeply to a wooded plain some 75 
miles wide. On the; land frontiers, the belt 
of forest clothes the foothills of the Tau- 
rus Mountains and the Armenian. high- 
lands, apo 
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Turkey has a great variety. of climate. 
Along the coast from Antioch to the Dar- 
danelles the climate is Mediterranean, 
with rainy winters and dry summers. 
Thence to the Bosporus it is transitional 
to the type of climate with heavy year- 
round rainfall. Semitropical fruits and tea 
may be grown in the region beyond Trebi- 
zond on the Black Sea. The western pla- 
teau has a harsh steppe climate, with cold 
Winters, hot summers and scanty rainfall, 
while the eastern plateau exhibits a tran- 
sition from steppe to alpine climate. Is- 
tanbul has a mean annual temperature of 
57° (maximum 99°, minimum 17°) and 
average yearly rainfall of 28.3 inches. Rain 
falls approximately one day out of three. 


Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics 
Area (est.): 8,473,444 square miles* 
(8,173,666 in 1938), 


Population (est. 1945): 192,900,000* 
(170,467,186 by 1939 census) (Great Rus- 
Sian, 58.4%; Ukrainian, 16.6%; Byelorus- 
sian, 3.1%; Uzbek, 2.9%; Tartars, 2.5%; 
Kazakhs, 1.8%; Armenian, 
wen” each 1.3%; more than 100 others, 

8%). 

Density per square mile: 24.9.* 

Chairman of Presidium of Supreme 
Council: Nikolai M. Shvernik. 

Premier: Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin. 

Principal cities (census 1939): Moscow, 
4,137,018 (capital); Leningrad, 3,191,304 
(industrial center, shipbuilding); Kiev, 
846,293 (industrial center, Ukraine); Khar- 
kov, 833,432 (iron and steel, coal); Baku, 
809,347 (oil center, Azerbaijan); Gorki, 
644,116 (iron and steel); Odessa (1937), 
604,223 (chief Black Sea port); Tashkent, 
585,005- (textiles, tobacco); Tiflis (Tbilisi), 
519,175 (building materials, leather); Ros- 
tov on Don, 510,253 (grain, shipbuilding). 

Monetary unit: Rouble. 

Languages: See Population. 

Religions: Russian Orthodox (predomi- 
nant), Mohammedan, Roman Catholic, 
Jewish, Lutheran. 

* Including acquisitions since 1939, 


HISTORY. With an area almost three 
times that of the U, S. and a population 


' perhaps one and one-half times larger, the 


vast Soviet Union has risen in 30 years 
from a war-stricken agricultural state torn 
by internecine strife to a great industrial- 
agricultural federation holding a place 
second only to that of the U. S. in world 
power. A police state with a government- 
Owned economy directed by a small Com- 
munist minority, the Union successfully 
absorbed mighty German attacks in 
1941-42 and rebounded to drive back into 
Germany itself. 

After the war, with its eastern European 
satellites drawn together into a solid bloc 
in opposition to the western democracies, 
the Soviet Ufiion launched a full-scale po- 


Azerbaijani, 
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Rulers of Russia Since 1462 


Born Reigned 

Ivan III the Great! 1440 1462-1505 
Basil III? 1479 1505-1533 
Ivan IV the Terrible? 1530 15338-1584 
Theodore I 1557 1584-1598 
Boris Godunov ¢c.1551 1598-1605 
Theodore II 1589 1605-1605 
Demetrius I3 ? 1605-1606 
Basil IV Shuiski ? 1606-1610 
“Time of Troubles” ¢ 1610-1613 
Michael Romanov® 1596 1613-1645 
Alexis I 1629 1645-1676 
Theodore III 1656 1676-1682 
Ivan Vé& 1666 1682-1689 
Peter I the Great® 1672 1682-1725 
Catherine I c.1684 1725-1727 
Peter II 1715 1727-1730 
Anna 1693 1730-1740 
Ivan VI 1740 1740-1741 
Elizabeth 1709 1741-1762 
Peter III 1728 1762-1762 
Catherine II the Great 1729 1762-1796 
Paul I 1754 1796-1801 
Alexander I 1777 1801-1825 
Nicholas I 1796 1825-1855 
Alexander II 1818 1855-1881 
Alexander III 1845 1881-1894 
Nicholas II 1868 


1894-1917 


PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 
Prince Georgi Lvov 


(premier) 1861 1917-1917 
Alexander Kerensky 
(premier) 1881 1917-1917 
U.S.S.R. ; 
Nikolai Lenin (premier) 1870 1917-1924 
Joseph Stalin (premier)? 1879 1924— °- 


1 Grand Duke of Muscovy. 
AGA tsar of Russia; had himself crowned as such 

Also known as Pseudo-Demetrius. His origin is ob- 
scure. He claimed to be Ivan IV’s youngest son, De- 
metrius, who had been murdered in 1591. Demetrius I 
conquered Moscow in 1605 but was killed in 1606. From 
1607-12, two other men, posing as Demetrius, attempted 
to capture Moscow but failed. F 

4 During this period, the throne remained empty. * 

6 First of the Romanov line, which lasted until the 
Russian Revolution. Michael was the grandnephew of 


Ivan IV. 

é 6 Bee jointly until 1689, at which time Ivan V was 
eposed. ; 
Pas General Secretary of the Communist Party, Stalin 
was actual head of the Soviet Union from 1924-41; In 

1941, he became premier, . 


litical offensive against the non-Commu- 
nist world, particularly the United States 
and Great Britain. ; : 


Efforts to discredit Anglo-U. S. influence 
were initially a failure. The western powers 
countered the Soviet blockade of Berlin 
with a highly effective “air-lift,” come- 
pleted the unification of western Germany 
and went on to unite all of western 
Europe (except Spain) into a solid wall 
of opposition to Communist aggressior 
through the vehicle of the North Atlanti 
Pact. Nevertheless, there has been no ind 
cationof a change in Soviet plans or aii 
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and the Korean war was interpreted by 
many in 1950 as the start of widespread 
Communist military aggression to supple- 
ment the political “cold war.’ Evidence of 
an atomic explosion in the Soviet Union in 
the summer of 1949 was reported by Presi- 
dent Truman on Sept. 23, 1949. 


The recorded history of Russia begins 
with the perhaps legendary figure of the 
Viking Rurik, who according to tradition 
came to Russia in a.D. 862 and founded the 
first Russian dynasty in Novgorod. The 
various tribes were united by the spread 
of Christianity in the 10th and 11th cen- 
turies; Vladimir “the Saint” was converted 
in 988. During the 11th century the grand 
dukes of Kiev held such centralizing power 
as existed. In 1240 Kiev was destroyed by 
the Mongols, and the Russian territory was 
split into numerous smalier dukedoms, out 
of which three large centers emerged— 
Galicia, Moscow and Novgorod. The early 
dukes of Moscow extended their domin- 
ions through their office of tribute collec- 
.tor for the Mongols. 


In the late 15th century, Ivan III, the 
reigning duke, acquired the rival king- 
doms of Novgorod and Tver and threw off 
the Mongol yoke. Ivan IV, the Terrible 
(1533-84), first Muscovite duke to assume 
the title of tsar, is considered to have 
founded the Russian State. He crushed the 
power of rival princes and boyars (great 
land-owners), but Russia remained largely 
medieval until the reign of Peter the Great 
(1682-1725), grandson of the first Roma- 
nov tsar, Michael (1613-45). Peter effected 
extensive reforms aimed at Westernization, 
‘and through his defeat of Charles XII of 
Sweden at the Battle of Poltava (1709), 
‘he extended Russia’s boundaries to the 
west. Catherine the Great (1762-96) con- 
tinued Peter’s Westernization program and 
also expanded Russian territory, acquiring 
the Crimea and part of Poland. During 
the reign of Alexander I (1801-25), Na- 
poleon’s attempt to subdue Russia was 
defeated (1812-13), and new territory was 
‘gained, including Finland (1809) and Bes- 
sarabia (1812). Alexander was the origi- 
nator of the Holy Alliance which crushed 
for a time Europe’s rising liberal move- 
‘ment. Between the Napoleonic Wars and 
World War I, a few reforms were intro- 
duced, but the autocratic power of the 
tsars remained unchanged. 


_During the reign of Alexander II 
(1855-81), Russia’s borders were pushed to 
the Pacific and into central Asia. Serfdom 
Was abolished in 1861, but heavy restric- 
tions were imposed on the emancipated 
class. Revolutionary strikes following Rus- 
sia’s defeat in the war with Japan forced 
Nicholas II (1894-1917) to grant a repre- 
sentative national body (Duma), elected 
by narrowly limited suffrage. It met for 
the first time in 1906, Nicholas continued 
2 


in his reactionary course, however, and the 
overwhelmingly liberal Duma had little or 
no influence in the government. 


World War I demonstrated the corrupt- 
ness and inefficiency of the tsarist regime, 
although the call of patriotism held the 
poorly equipped army together for a time. 
Disorders broke out in Petrograd (now 
Leningrad) in March, 1917, and, following 
the winning over of the Petrograd galri- 
son, the revolution was in full swing. 
Nicholas was forced to abdicate under 
pressure from the Duma and was later 
killed by the revolutionists. A provisional 
government was formed, composed of both 
conservative and radical elements. This 
government, under the successive premier- 
ships of Prince Lvov and Alexander Keren- 
sky, a Menshevik or moderate socialist, 
soon lost ground to the radical or Bolshe- 
vik wing of the Socialist Democratic Labor 
Party. Finally, on Nov. 7, 1917, came the 
Second Revolution, engineered by Nikolai 
Lenin and Leon Trotsky and their small 
but well-disciplined Bolshevik following in 
the Petrograd Soviet. The government was 
turned over the next day to the Congress 
of Soviets (councils of soldiers, peasants 
and workers), which vested the govern- 
ment in a Council of People’s Commissars 
with Lenin as premier and Trotsky as for- 
eign minister. The humiliating Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk (March 3, 1918) concluded 
the war with Germany, but civil war and 
intervention by foreign powers prevented 
the new Communist government from 
gaining control of all Russia until 1920. 
A brief war with Poland in 1920 resulted 
in Russian defeat and withdrawal. 


On July 6, 1923, the vast territory under 
Soviet rule—previously an inchoate mass 
whose constituent parts were changing 
constantly—became the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, formed by the union 
of the Russian S.F.S.R. and the Ukrainian, 
Byelorussian and Transcaucasian S.S.R.’s. 

The sudden death of Lenin (Jan. 21, 
1924) precipitated an intraparty struggle’ 
between the group led by Joseph Stalin, 
general secretary of the party, and the op- 
position, led by Trotsky, which favored not 


only swifter socialization at home but fo- 


mentation of revolution abroad. In 1927, 
Trotsky and other opposition leaders were 
expelled from the party -and exiled. The 
first Five-Year Plan (1928-82) called for 
gradual, progressive increase in industrial 
and agricultural production. Its collectivi- 
zation program was opposed by the Ku- 
laks, or wealthier peasants, who were vig- 
orously suppressed. Purges carried out in 
1936-38 removed many prominent leaders 
of the Revolution and high-ranking army 
officers. 


Soviet foreign policy—first featured by 


friendship with Germany and antagonism 
toward England and Francey and then, 


a 
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after Hitler’s rise to power in 1933, by par- 
ticipation in the League of Nations and an 
anti-Fascist program—took another abrupt 
turn on Aug. 24, 1939, with the signing of 
@ Soviet-German nonaggression pact. Ter- 
ritory seized from Poland (Sept., 1939) be- 
came part of the Ukrainian and Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R.’s; that secured from Finland 
at the conclusion of the Finnish war of 
1939-40, part of the Karelian S.S.R. set up 
March 31, 1940; that secured from Ru- 
mania (Bessarabia and northern Buko- 
vina), part of the Moldavian S.S.R. set up 
Aug. 2, 1940; and finally the formerly in- 
dependent states of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, occupied in June, 1940, were 
absorbed into the U.S.S.R. as the 14th, 
15th and 16th Soviet Republics. The latter 
annexations have not been recognized by 
the United States, Britain, or the majority 
of other nations. 


Immediately following the German at- 
tack (June 22, 1941), all necessary powers 
for the defense of the state were vested in 
the State Defense Council headed by Sta- 
lin, who had taken over the post of pre- 
mier on May 6. The Germans quickly 
seized approximately 500,000 square miles 
of Soviet territory, but Soviet forces re- 
sisted stubbornly, aided by increasing 
amounts of matériel from the U. S. and 
Britain. The great Soviet counteroffensive 
in the Stalingrad area (Nov., 1942—Feb., 
1943) marked the turning point. Soviet 
troops gradually pushed the Nazis back 
and unleashed their final great offensive 
on Jan. 12, 1945. The nonaggression ‘pact 
with Japan (1941) was denounced in April, 
1945, and, following the declaration of war 
on Japan (Aug. 8, 1945), Soviet Far East- 


ern forces quickly occupied Manchuria, 


Karafuto and the Kuriles. 


After the end of the war, the fourth 
Five-Year Plan was launched in Sept., 
1945, with emphasis on the expansion of 
heavy industry. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the constitution of 
1936, the Soviet Union is “a Socialist State 
of Workers and Peasants” whose highest 
organ is the Supreme Council of the Un- 
ion, which exercises legislative authority. 


It consists of two co-equal Houses—the 
‘Council of Nationalities, in which each 


constituent republic has 25. representa- 
tives, each autonomous republic 11, each 
autonomous oblast five, and each national 
okrug one (total 657); and the Council of 
the Union, elected on a nationwide basis 
with one representative for each 300,000 
of population (total membership 682). All 
representatives are elected for four-year 
terms; the last election was held on Mar. 
12, 1950. Elections amount to a blanket 
endorsement (or rejection) of a single list 
of candidates already nominated by the 
Communist. Party, youth organizations, 
collective farms and trade unions, The only 
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election in the Western sense of the word 
takes place in the selection of the nominees 
by these groups. All citizens over the age 
of 18 are enfranchised. 


The Presidium of the Supreme Council 
acts as a directive body between the ses- 
sions of the Supreme Council. It has a 
chairman (sometimes referred to as the 
Soviet president), 16 vice chairmen (one 
for each constituent republic), a secretary 
and 24 members, all elected by the Su- 
preme Council. 


The highest executive and administra- 
tive power is exercised by the Council of 
Ministers (formerly People’s Commissars) 
appointed by the Supreme Council and. 
headed by a chairman (premier) and 14 ~ 
vice chairmen. It issues decrees and execu- 
tive orders on the basis of laws in opera= 
tion and supervises their execution. The 
administrative machinery is necessarily 
vast and complicated, since it is responsi- 
ble not only for the ordinary administra- 
tive functions of government, but also for 
the operation of state-owned enterprises, 


The 16 constituent republics of the Un- 
jon are as follows: the Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic (capital: 
Moscow) covering about 80 per cent of the 
total area; the Ukrainian S.S.R. (Kiev); 
Byelorussian S.S.R. (Minsk); Armenian 
S.S.R. (Erivan); Azerbaijan S.S.R. (Baku); 
Georgian S.S.R. (Tiflis); Turkmen S.S.R. 
(Ashkhabad); Uzbek S.S.R. (Tashkent); 
Tadzhik S.S.R. (Stalinabad); Kazakh 
S.S.R. (Alma Ata); Kirghiz S.S.R. 
(Frunze); Karelo-Finnish S.S.R. (Petro- 
zavodsk); Moldavian S.S.R. (Kishinev); 
Lithuanian S.S.R. (Vilnius); Estonian 
S.S.R. (Tallinn) and Latvian S.S.R. (Riga). 


Postwar territorial acquisitions include 
the Carpatho-Ukraine (12,617 sq. mi.) ob-: 
tained from Czechoslovakia June 29, 1945, 
incorporated into the Ukrainian S.S.R..as — 
Zakarpatskaya Oblast; the Republic of 
Tannu Tuva in central Asia (64,000 sq. 
mi.) incorporated early in 1945 into the 
RS.F.S.R. as the Tuvinian Autonomous 
Oblast; Karafuto or southern Sakhalin 
(13,935 sq. mi.) and the Kurile Islands 
(3,944 sq. mi.), occupied by Soviet troops 
in Aug., 1945, and incorporated into the. 
Khabarovsk Krai of the R.S.F.S.R.;_ the. 
northern part of eastern Prussia (about 
7,000 sq. mi.), placed under de facto So- ~ 
viet administration at the Potsdam Con- ~ 
ference and incorporated into R.S.F.S.R. 
as Kaliningrad (formerly Kénigsberg) 
Okrug; the Petsamo district of Finland, 
obtained de jure under the 1947 treaty and 
incorporated into the Murmansk Oblast 
of the R.S.F.S.R.; and Poland east of the 
Curzon Line (77,703 sq. mi.), under terms 
of the Soviet-Polish treaty of Aug. 16, 1945, 
incorporated into the Ukrainian and By 
lorussian ,S.S.R.’s. 


: . The only political 
permitted to exist in the Soviet Un- 
m is the All-Union Communist Party, 
hich now has more than 6,000,000 mem- 
bers. Its organization parallels the entire 

overnmental and economic structure of 
the country and guides all important ac- 
tion through instructions from the central 
organs to Party members who occupy most 
of the important political and economic 

‘positions. Its highest organ is the All-Un- 
ion Party Congress, which meets irregu- 
_ larly. The Congress elects a Central Com- 
mittee (71 members, 68 alternates), which 
in turn elects: (1) an executive body (Po- 
litburo) with ten members and four alter- 
Mates, (2) an organizational bureau (Org- 

burro’, which manages the Party, (3) a 
Secretariat headed by a general secretary 
- (Stalin), and (4) a Committee of Party 
_ Control with 31 members. 


__ The members of the all-powerful Polit- 
-buro as ‘reported in July, 1950, are Stalin, 
V. M. Molotov, A. A. Andreyev, K. E. Voro- 
shilov, L. M, Kaganovich, A. I. Mikoyan, 
_N.S. Khrushchev, L. P. Beria, G. M. Malen- 
_Kov, N. A. Bulganin, A. N. Kosygin and 
N. M. Shvernik. There were two vacancies. 


_ In Sept., 1947, the Cominform (Com- 
-munist Information Bureau), a Soviet- 
dominated organization composed of rep-' 
resentatives from nine national Commu- 
nist parties, was established in Belgrade. 
Its headquarters were moved to Bucharest 
iter the break with Tito in June, 1948. 
It was designed to replace the Comintern 
(dissolved in 1943) as an instrument in 
the promotion of worldwide communism. 
The new unit was described as represent- 
ing the core of a united front against the 
threat of “reactionary and imperialist ag- 
gression,” typified most immediately in the 
Soviet-boycotted European Recovery Pro- 
gram. 


DEFENSE. The land, air and sea forces’ 
‘Were under the unified control of the 
‘Armed Forces ministry until Feb., 1950, 
when a separate Navy ministry was cre- 
ated. Military service is compulsory; the 
initial training period varies from 2 to 5 
years. The armed forces, which were esti- 


than 15,000,000 in 1945, numbered approxi- 
Mately 4,500,000 in 1951. The strength of 
the army, including MVD and MGN troops 
cret police organizations with paramili- 
tary formations), was about 3,300,000, or- 
ized in more than 200 line divisions, 
ot all of which were at full strength 
0,000), with supporting troops. The air 
orce had about 600,000 men and 20,000 
jlanes; the navy, about 600,000 men. More 
an 500,000 troops were stationed outside 
oviet borders, including 30 divisions in 
ystern Germany. At least 700,000 men 
re estimated to be located in Siberia 
i the Soviet Far East. 
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ated to have reached a peak of more ~ 
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vague as that about the army and air force. — 
In 1951, it was believed to have a tonnage =e 
of about 600,000, including 3 battleshi se 
14 cruisers, 2 coast-defense ships, 70 

stroyers, 70 escort vessels, 360 subm 
rines, and large flotillas of coastal anc 
river craft, patrol vessels, minesweep 
and other small ancillary craft. An ex 
tensive naval-construction program was 
part of the fourth Five-Year Plan. aes: 


In 1949 the Soviet Union received 45 ves 
sels from the Italian fleet, including ¢ 
battleship and a cruiser. At the same time 
it returned to Britain and the U. S. ships” 
borrowed in 1944, including the battleship 
H.M.S. Royal Sovereign and the cruise st 
U.S.S. Milwaukee. er, 


On its face, about 21 per cent of t 
1951 budget was allotted for military X- 
penditures, but expenses linked to the 
armed forces in other parts of the budget, 
including police allotments and industrial — 
commitments under the Five-Year Plan, 
greatly increased this percentage. tae 


EDUCATION. The school system throug 
out the country is based upon uniform t« 
books and the same syllabus, althougt 
number of hours are allowed for nat 
language, literature and history in tl 
non-Russian schools, All schools are s i 
controlled, and compulsory education be: 

gins at the age of seven. Coeducatio 
being abolished and separate schools es- 
tablished for boys and girls. The boys’ cu 

riculum stresses military training; t 
girls’, housework. Enrollment in pr 
and secondary schools in 1950 was 37,000 

000. Under the Defense Ministry are the 
newly established Suvoroyv military scho 
for the training of future officers. In 195 
850 colleges and institutions of high 

learning were functioning, with a sti 4 
body of 1,247,000. Literacy was estimat 
81 per cent in 1940. . = 


; poen 
AGRICULTURE. Formerly an agricultur 
country, the Soviet Union has gro’ 
since about 1920 into an industrial-< 


See 
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area under cultivation was 259, 00,00 
acres in 1913, 291,600,000 acres in 1929, a 
388,000,000 acres in 1941. ~ 


PRODUCTION OF GRAIN CROP, 


(in millions of bushels; U. S. Depart, 
of Agriculture estimates) — 


ws 


1935-39 
Grain average 1948 
Wheat 1,124 1,025 
Rye 885 930 © 
Barley 425 315 
Maize 170 ISG are 
Oats _ 1,165 780°" 
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ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
(millions of head) 


Animal 1933 1947 1950 
Horses 16.6 11.9 13.7 
Cattle 38.4 52.0 67.2 
Sheep and goats 50.2 84.7 99.0 
Pigs 12.1 13.4 24,1 


The Union’s diverse climate permits the 
growing of the most varied crops, ranging 
from the temperate to the subtropical. 
Under the fourth Five-Year Plan, grain 
production increased to 124,700,000 metric 
tons in 1950 (a 5% increase over the pre- 
War average), sugar beets to 24,300,000 
(14% increase), and raw cotton to 3,750,- 
000 (60% increase). 


INDUSTRY. Almost all industry in the So- 
viet Union is carried on by organizations 
owned or controlled by the state. About 
80 per cent of the total state industries is 
controlled by 291 large trusts. The indus- 
trialization of the country has been a ma- 
jor objective of its leaders. Completion of 
the first two Five-Year Plans (1928-32, 
1933-37) and of most of the third (1937-— 
42) saw a great increase in the volume and 
versatility of Soviet industry. 


The large-scale evacuation of plants to 
the East and the construction of new 
plants there during World War II, coupled 
with the eastward orientation of industry 


. prior to the war, has shifted the balance 


to newly developed regions in Central Asia 
and Siberia from the Moscow-Leningrad 
area and the Ukraine. The new regions are 


_ now the center of Soviet industrial power, 
accounting for almost all magnesium and 


aluminum production, and more than 60 
per cent of the pig iron and steel produc- 
tion. The production of consumers’ goods 
continues to be subordinate to the produc- 
tion of heavy capital equipment. 


Large increases in production were re- 
ported under the fourth Five-Year Plan, 
which ended in 1950. Pig-iron production 


in 1950 was estimated at 19,200,000 met- 


ric tons (target 19,400,000 tons); steel, 
at 27,600,000 metric tons or 46 per cent 


‘above prewar (target 25,400,000 tons). 


The plan contemplated construction of 
45 additional blast furnaces, 180 open- 
hearth furnaces, 90 electric furnaces and 
104 rolling mills. It also called for a 100 
per cent increase in engineering produc- 
tion and equipment and for an increase of 
3.7 times in the metallurgical industries. 
Even at the 1950 rate, however, Soviet 
steel production was on a level only about 
the same as that of the U. S. in 1913. 
The value of capital investments in 
the period 1946-50 was fixed at 157,500,- 
000,000 roubles. 


According to official Soviet sources, pro- 
duction in the final quarter of 1947 
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reached the 1940 level, and output in 1950 
was 73 per cent above the 1940 level and 
127 per cent above that of 1946, 


FOURTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
(Index numbers of industrial production; 


1946 = 100) 

1948 1949 1950 

Total production 155 186 227 
Pig iron 1389 . 165 193 
Steel 140 175 208 
Coal 128 145 161 
Petroleum 134 153 174 
Automobiles 278 617 870 
Cement 192 242 3807 
Tractors 426 660 . 810 
Cotton textiles 165 188 2038 
Woolen textiles 170 202 209 


Leather footwear 172 210 262 


FOREIGN TRADE. Soviet foreign trade is 
a state monopoly, and foreign goods are 
purchased in accordance with an over-all 
plan conducted under the supervision: of 
the Foreign Trade Ministry. Connected 
with the Ministry are a number of export- 
import and transport combines. 


The U.S.S.R. share in world exports 
(1938) was 1.1 per cent; imports, 1.2 per 
cent. No later statistics are available. Ex- 
ports were grain, 21.9 per cent; lumber and 
timber, 16.8 per cent; furs, 9.9 per cent; 
petroleurn and products, 7.9 per cent; and 
cotton goods and threads, 4.5 per cent. Im- 
ports included machines and industrial 
equipment, 26.8 per cent; iron and steel, 
10.3 per cent; wool, 5.3 per cent; electrical 
machines and parts, 4.2 per cent; and live 
animals, 3.7 per cent. From June 22, 1941, 
until 1945, large supplies were received 
from Britain and Canada, and from Oct..1, 
1941, until after V-J Day, a total of $11,- 
141,470,000 ‘in lend-lease assistance came 
from the U. S. 


COMMUNICATIONS. According to Lloyd's 
Register of Shipping, the merchant marine 
on June 30, 1950, had 967 ships (over 100 
tons) aggregating 2,124,823 tons. Merchant 
ship construction was made subordinate 
to naval construction under the fourth 
Five-Year Plan. The principal ports include 
Leningrad on the Gulf of Finland, Mur- 
mansk and Archangel on the Arctic Ocean ~ 
and White Sea, respectively; Vladivostok 
on the Sea of Japan; and the Black Sea ~ 
ports of .Odessa, Sevastopol, Novorossisk 
and Batum. River and canal transport is 
extremely important. In 1947 there. were © 
about 60,000 miles of navigable rivers and 
canals. 


Railway mileage was estimated in 1950 at 
70,000, of which about a third was double- 
tracked. Freight traffic reached 569,117,- 
490 tons and 1,777,800,000 passengers were 
carried in 1938. Highway mileage (1945) 
totaled 849,520, but only 7,146 mi. (le! ; 


a at) were reported | as all- 

€ ather roads in 1949. Under the latest 
ive-Year Plan, war-devastated railway 
ines were rebuilt and another 4,510 miles 
“were to be constructed, including 3,310 
“miles in Siberia. 


_ Air traffic is assuming great importance, 
especially in the central Asiatic portion of 
the U.S.S.R. Prior to World War II, the 
“network of air routes covered 69,845 miles; 
- in 1950 the estimated jength was 109,000 
‘miles, over which some 2,000,000 passengers 
_ were carried (300,000 in 1938). Moscow is 
~ connected with the capitals of all the Un- 
lon republics by daily air service, and there 
‘are regular services to the Far East and 
_ Europe. No foreign air routes have been 
allowed to enter the U.S.S.R. 


4 FINANCE. Recent. financial data are as 
Ee follows, in billions of roubles: 


2S 1949 1950 1951* 
_ Revenue 437.0 421.9 458.7 
_ Expenditure 412.3 412.7 451.5 


- * Budget estimate. 
_ The budget includes chorges for the 
_ financing of industry, transportation, agri- 
_ culture and commerce—items which ordi- 
marily are handled through private chan- 

nels in other countries. The internal debt 


- in 1939 amounted to $2,667,369,471. 


_ MINERALS. The U.S.S.R. is probably the 
‘richest country in the world in mineral 
. resources, containing deposits of almost 
“every known mineral. It ranks second in 
_ coal production, second in chromite, sec- 
_ ond in iron ore, third in petroleum, second 
_ in gold, and retains high rank in the pro- 
‘duction of numerous others. The richest 
mineral region is that of the Ural Moun- 
_ tains, which lacks only good coking coal. 
_ Total coal production in 1950 was esti- 
mated at 264,000,000 metric tons; that of 
iron ore, perhaps 40,000,000 tons. Other 
production estimates included aluminum 
(1948) 140,000 metric tons; copper eigs@) 
225,000 tons; lead (1949) 155,000 tons; 
pe onum, (1948) 125,000 oz.; tin (1949) 
9,000 tons; zine (1949) 170, 000 tons; gold 
(1949) 7,000,000 oz. Petroleum production 
‘was estimated at 269,000.000 bbl. in 1950, 
including eastern Poland and Sakhalin. 
- Uranium deposits are believed to exist in 
the U.S.S.R. 


_ FORESTS. With a forested area of about 
1,550,000,000 acres, the U.S.S.R. possesses 
@ large proportion of the world’s timber 
reserves. Most of the forested area is in 
Siberia, but there are also valuable stands 
the Caucasus. Plans were made late in 


and surrounding ‘seas  Cemseat: the B ack 
Sea) are rich in fish; the catch averages. 
more than 1,500,000 tons annually. The 
acquisition of former Japanese fisheries ir 
Karafuto and the Kuriles will double t 
output of the Far Eastern fish indu ry. 
Trapping is an important secondary 
dustry, especially in eastern Siberia. i 


TOPOGRAPHY. The U.S.S.R. is the largest _ 
unbroken political unit in the world, o 
cupying more than one-seventh of ¢ 
land surface of the globe. The greater par 
of its territory is a vast plain stretchi: 

from eastern Europe to the Pacific Ocean. 
This plain, relieved only occasionally by 

low mountain ranges (notably the Urals) ‘ 
consists of three zones running east a 
west: (1) the frozen marshy tundra of 1] 
Arctic; (2) the more temperate forest belt; — 
and (3) the steppes or prairies to t 
south, which in southern Soviet Asia be- 
come sandy deserts. The topography ii 
more varied in the South, particularly in 
the Caucasus between the Caspian ‘ 
Black Seas, and in the Tien-Pamir mo 
tain system bordering Afghanistan, Sin- — 
kiang and Mongolia. Mountains (Stanovoi 

and .Kolyma) and great rivers (Amur, 
Yenisei, Lena) also break up the Sweele 1 
the plain in Siberia. 


CLIMATE. The climate necessarily is 
ied, but for the most part is continen 


long, cold ies and by summers w 
are shorter and cooler than Those in t 


beria has the coldest winters in the = 
the January average at Verkhoyansk 
—59°. In the southern regions the clim 
varies between temperate and subtro 
The Uzbek, Turkmen and Kazakh S, 


8 inches and to 4 inches in the ene 
regions. 


Average daily low temperate 
cow is about 5° (high, 14°) in Jar 
the coldest month; average daily h 
71° during July, the warmest month, 


Uruguay (Republic) 
(Reptblica Oriental del Oe 


Area: 72,172 square miles. | 4 
Population (est. 1949): 2,650, 000 Gu e, 
86%; mestizo, 12%; Indian, 2%). 
Density per square mile: 36.7. 
President: Andrés Martinez Trueba 
Principal ‘cities (est. 1948): Montev 
850,000 (capital); Paysandu, 50,000 (n 
acking); Salto, 48,000 (cattle r 
ercedes, 33,000 (farming center), 
Monetary unit: Peso. Po 
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Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 
HISTORY. Uruguay, a little larger than 
North Dakota, has many distinctions. It is 
the smallest and most densely populated 
of the sovereign South American nations. 
It has one of the highest proportions of 
white population and one of the lowest 
illiteracy rates in all Latin America: De- 
spite constant pressure from Argentina, 
and some concessions to that powerful 
neighbor, Uruguay has managed to re- 
main one of the most democratic and 
progressive of Latin American states. 

Juan Diaz de Solis, a Spaniard, discov- 
ered Uruguay in 1516, but the Portuguese 
were first to settle it when they founded 
Colonia in 1680. After a long struggle, 
Spain wrested the country from Portugal 
in 1778. Uruguay revolted against Spain in 
1811, only to be conquered in 1816-20 by 
the Portuguese from Brazil. Independence 
was re-asserted with Argentine help in 
1825, and the republic was set up in 1830. 
There followed a long period of factional 
strife between two groups still in exist- 
ence at the present time—the Blancos and 
the Colorados. President José Batlle y Or- 
dofnez launched a series of social reforms 
in 1911-15 which started Uruguay on its 
modern career of democracy, although Ga- 
briel Terra, elected president in 1931, 
seized dictatorial power and modified the 
constitution to permit his re-election. 

Terra was succeeded in 1938 by Alfredo 
Baldomir and, in 1943, by Juan José de 
Amézaga, both of whom worked closely 


‘with the U. S. on global and hemispheric 


policy, In 1946, Tomas Berreta was elected 


_president; he took office March 1, 1947 for 


a@ four-year term and was replaced after 
his death on Aug. 2, 1947, by Luis Batlle 
Berres. The latter was succeeded on Mar. 
1, 1951, by Andrés Martinez Trueba. 

GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1936 constitution, Uruguay elects every 
four years a president, a vice president, a 
cabinet and a two-house congress—a 99- 
member Chamber of Deputies and a 30- 


_ member Senate. The cabinet and congress 


are chosen by proportional representation. 
All literate citizens may vote, including 
women, who may also sit in congress. 


Service in the army (1950 strength: 26,- 
000) is voluntary, but national guard serv- 
ice is compulsory in wartime. There is a 
police force of about 5,500, and a small air 
force. The navy has a 1,150-ton sloop, a 
Surveying vessel and several smaller craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Uruguay’s illiteracy rate is 35 per cent; 
primary education is compulsory, and all 
education is free. There were in 1948 a 
total of 194,072 pupils in 1,644 public 
schools and about 20,000 in the univer- 
sity at Montevideo. Uruguay’s high per- 
centagenof white population includes many 


foreign-born, mostly Italian and Spanish, 
but some Brazilian, Argentine and French. 

Cattle, sheep, meat and wool dominate 
the Uruguayan economy. With nearly 80 
per cent of its grassy land devoted to graz- 
ing, there were in 1949, 23,000,000 sheep 
and 8,700,000 cattle. Wool exports in the 
year 1949-50 were 81,000 short tons. With 
only about 5 per cent of the land culti- 
vated, a third of this grows wheat, the 
chief crop (1949-50: 429,000 metric tons). 
Other crops are corn, flax for linseed, oats, 
potatoes, beans, fruits, tobacco, alfalfa and 
grapes. Wine production in 1950 was about 
23,000,000 gallons. 

Uruguay slaughters more than two mil- 
lion head of cattle and sheep a year, and 
meat processing is the largest manufac- 
turing industry. There are many modern 
plants for chilling or freezing meat, and 
plants for liquid extract of beef. 


During World War II Uruguay doubled 
its foreign trade, and most of the increase 
went to the U. S. Recent data are as fol- 
lows (in millions of U.S. dollars) : 


1948 1949 1950 
Exports 179.0 191.7 254.3 
Imports 201.5 181.7 201.7 


In value, wool was the chief export 
(60%) in 1950, followed by beef and mut- 
ton (14%) and hides and skins (11%). 
Chief customers were the U. S. (51%), 
Britain (13%)°and Belgium (6%). Britain 
(22%) and the U. S. (20%) were the prin- — 
cipal suppliers. Leading imports included 
machinery, vehicles, gasoline, textiles and — 


_ sugar. 


Steamers of 14-foot draft can travel 
half-way up the Uruguay River border, 
and smaller craft can go nearly the length 
of that border. The Rio Negro is navigable 
only in its lower course. Railway mileage / 
in 1949 totaled 1,874. Prior to 1948, 90 per 
cent was British-owned, but in that year 
the government purchased complete in- 
terest. Road mileage was 26,000 in 1948, of 
which 3,051 mi. were paved. 


Actual government expenditure in 1950 
was 306,000,000 pesos; revenue, 280,000,000 
pesos. The funded public debt on Dec. 31 
1949, was 808,500,000 pesos. 5 

Minerals are of slight importance. In 
the north, some gold is mined and there — 
are small deposits of silver, lead, copper, — 
tale and lignite. - 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, Uruguay, 
a low rolling plain in the south and a low 
plateau in the north, has a 120-mile At- 
lantic shore line, a 235-mile frontage on 
the Rio de la Plata, and 270 miles on the 
Uruguay River, its western boundary. The 
climate is good. Average summer tempera- 
ture in January and February is 71°, and 
average winter temperature in July is 50°. 
Frost is almost unknown. Average rainfall 
is 35 inches, heaviest in the autumn. | 


Ve 
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‘Vatican City State 
(Stato Citta Vaticana) 
Area: 108.7. acres. 
Population Moi ts 800 (Italian, 
3%; Swiss and others, 15%). 

- Ruler: The Supreme Ponti, Pius XI. 
Monetary unit: Lira. 

Languages: Latin, Italian. 

‘ Religion: Roman Catholic. 


The Vatican City State, sovereign and 
Be copendent, is situated on the Vatican 
hill on the right bank of the Tiber in 
northwest Rome. The area has been inti- 

“ mately associated with the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church since the time of 
_ the martyrdom of Si. Peter. From it the 
E Pore exercised temporal sway for many 
centuries over a large part of central Italy; 
in 1859 the Papal States comprised an area 
of some 17,000 square miles. During the 
struggle for Italian unification (1860-70), 
_- most of this area became part of the Binge 
: dom of Italy. 


~ By an Italian law of May 18, 1871, the 
Be iemporal power of the Pope was abro~ 
E 3 gated, and the territory of the Papacy was 
_ confined to the Vatican and Lateran pal- 
_ aces and the Villa of Castel Gandolfo. The 
_ Popes consistently refused to recognize 
this arrangement, and by the Lateran 
Treaty of Feb. 11, 1929, between the Vati- 
can and the Kingdom of Italy, the exclu- 
4 sive dominion and sovereign jurisdiction 
wor the Holy See over the city of the Vati- 
ean was again recognized, thus restoring 
_ the Pope’s temporal authority over the 
Races, Accompanying the treaty were con- 
"ventions regulating the position of the 
_ Catholic Church in Italy and providing for 
reimbursement to the Vatican in final set- 
2 ‘tlement of the claims of the Holy See 
‘against Italy for the loss of temporal 
: power in 1870-71. 


. The Supreme Pontiff is Pius XII (Eu- 
genio Pacelli), born at Rome, March 2, 
*1876, proclaimed cardinal in 1929, and 
elected Pope on March 2, 1939. 


_ The Pope has full legal, executive and 
Judicial powers. Executive power over the 
area is in the hands of a governor 
- appointed by the Pope and exclusively re- 
_ sponsible to him. 
_ The College of Cardinals is the Pope’s 
chief advisory body, and upon his death 
the cardinals elect his successor for life. 
The cardinals themselves are created for 
life by the Pope. When complete, the Col- 
ge consists of 70 members: 6 Cardinal- 
ishops, 50 Cardinal-Priests, and 14 Cardi- 
nal-Deacons. 


_ The central administration of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church throughout the 
“world is carried on in the Vatican by 12 
: egations, 3 tribunals and 5 offices. 

ts diplomatic relations with foreign 
the Vatican is represented by 


(ambassadors) and inter-nuncios (minis 


with 40 states through its papal-nuncios 


ters). Apostolic Delegates, representativ: : 
without accredited rank, are maintained 
in a number of other countries. 


The Vatican has its own railway station, 
postal facilities, coinage, newspaper, radio 
and television system. In addition to the 
Vatican itself, which includes St. Pe 
Square, extraterritorial rights are enjo 
in 13 buildings in the city of Rome o 
side Vatican City. 


Venezuela (Republic) 


(Estados Unidos de Venezuela) — oz 
Area: 352,143 square miles. : 
Population (census 1950): 4,986,0( : 

mestizo, 65%; white, 20%; Negro, ae | 
ndian, 7%). y 

Density per square mile: 14.2 

Executive: Governing junta headed 
German Suarez Fiamerich. 

Principal cities (est. 1947): Caracas, 
921 (capital); Maracaibo, 131,989 
Barquisimeto, 74,139 (coffee, sugar, 
ing); Valencia, 59,251 (farming cent 
' Monetary unit: Bolivar. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


Texas, has a stormy political past ‘and 
distinction of being the world’s sec 
greatest producer of oil, outranked | 
by the U. S. In South America it As 


the equator. Simon aA, who 1] ¢ 
liberation of much of the continent from 
Spain, was born in Caracas. 
‘Columbus discovered Venezuela 
third voyage in 1498. A subsequent 
ish explorer, for reasons of his 01 
the country its name, meaning “L 
Venice.” There were no important ie: 
ments until Caracas was founded in | 


was not until 1821 that oe wa 
‘i /] 


a condition of revolt, dictatorship 
ruption climaxed by the ironhand 


1889, The U. S. intervened in 189 
an arbitration between Great Britain @ 
Venezuela in a dispute over the boun 

with British Guiana. From 1908 to. , 
when he died, General Juan Vicente 
mez ruled tyrannicaily over the na 
picking various satellites to alterna‘ 


pez Contreras. The president.«¢ 


- erops are sugar, 
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War II, General Isaias Medina Angarita, 
co-operated with the U. S. but permitted 
such political freedom that he was over- 
thrown on Oct. 19, 1945. 

Out of that revolt, militarist in nature, 
the Socialist leader Dr. Romulo Betan- 
court emerged as provisional president, 
and his government received U. S. recogni- 
tion on Oct. 30, 1945. Betancourt’s party, 
the liberal AcciO6n Democratica, won 137 
out of 160 seats in an election held Oct. 
27, 1946, for a Constituent Assembly to 
draft a new constitution. The well-known 
writer, ROmulo Gallegos, easily won the 
presidential election of Dec. 14, 1947, as 
the candidate of Accion Democratica. The 
latter party also won 83 of the 110 seats 
in the chamber of deputies. 


Venezuela’s brief experience with de- 
mocracy was abruptly ended on Nov. 24, 
1948, however, by an army-led conserva- 
tive coup which ousted Gallegos. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Venezuela 
is a union of 20 states, a federal district 
and two territories. Before November, 1948, 
Congress had a 46-member senate and 
a 110-member chamber of deputies, both 
elected directly. Under the constitution 
promulgated July 5, 1947, the president 
was elected by popular vote for five years 
and could not succeed himself. The con- 
stitution (Venezuela’s 20th) established 
comprehensive political and social rights, 
including woman suffrage. 

Military service is compulsory, with a 
one- to three-year initial training period. 
The army has about 10,000 men. The navy 
has several gunboats, corvettes, and other 
minor craft. There is a small air force. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Illiteracy in 1949 was estimated at 60 per 
cent. Primary education between ages of 
7 and 14 is compulsory. School enrollment 
in 1947-48 exceeded 350,000 in 4,951 pri- 
mary schools and 132 secondary schools. 
There are three universities—Los Andes at 
Mérida, Central University at Caracas, and 
Zulia at Maracaibo. 


Agriculture engages the majority of the 
population, but production has failed to 
keep pace with the food needs of the rap- 
idly increasing population. The principal 
crop is coffee, grown on 60,000 plantations 


‘on the slopes of the coastal mountains. 


Annual production averages 1,000,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each. Exports of cacao in 
1950 were 15,444 tons. Other important 
tobacco, cotton, corn, 
Wheat and tropical fruits. Stockraising, 
centered east of Lake Maracaibo, and on 


the llanos, is important. Estimates in 1949: 


8,000,000 cattle and 1,500,000 goats. 
There are few industries, the most im- 
portant being woodworking, cotton textiles 
and tobacco products, Electric power is 
plentiful, and a law of 1943 prepared the 
Way forthe beginning of an oil refining 


industry. The 13 oil refineries and top- 
ping plants in 1950 had an output of over 
90,000,000 bbl. In 1950, 2,107,249,000 ciga- 
rettes and 501,005 metric tons of cement 
were produced. 

Oil, most of which is found on the 
northwest shore of Lake Maracaibo, is by 
far the dominant factor in the economy. It 
accounts for 95 per cent of exports, gives 
the country a big foreign trade balance 
and a treasury surplus. Recent foreign 
trade statistics, in millions of bolivares: 


1948 1949 1950 
Exports 3,484 3,360 3,888 
Imports 2,300 2,241 1,798 


In 1950, the U. S. supplied 68 per cent 
of the imports; Britain, 7 per cent. Lead- 
ing imports were machinery and equip- 
ment, metals and manufactures, food- 
stufis, beverages and textiles. In addition 
to petroleum (97%), the chief exports 
were coffee and cacao. Most of the oil goes 
to the U. S. via the islands of Curacao and 
Aruba, refining centers in the West Indies. 
In 1949, those islands took 56 per cent of 
the exports; the U. S., 29 per cent, 


Highways include 3,829 miles for all- 
weather use, and 1,600 miles of unim- 
proved road, Railway mileage 1s about 685, 
largely in unconnected short lines, ten 
national and two British-owned. There is 
an extensive air service. La Guaira and 
Puerto Cabello are the chief . seaports. 
Navigable rivers total 6,500 miles. Most of 
the tonnage sent along the Orinoco— 
navigable for 700 miles for river steamers 
of 12-foot draft—is transshipped at Port 
of Spain, Trinidad. 

Actual government expenditure in the 
fiscal year 1949-50 was 1,984,600,000 boli- 
vares; revenue, 1,889,000,000 bolivares. 
There is no foreign debt. ‘ 

Oil production increased from 116,000,- 
000 barrels in 1931 to 560,000,000 barrels 
in 1950 (1949: 482,280,987 barrels). 
In addition to oil, Venezuela has gold 
mines in the region southwest of the Ori- 
noco delta. Output in 1950 was 34,460 troy 
oz. Of minor importance are bauxite, coal, 
copper, tin, asbestos and asphalt. Diamond 
production in 1950 was 60,389 carats. A 
subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Corp. began 
the mining of iron ore in the Fl Pao area 
south of the Orinoco river in 1950, while 
a U. S.-Steel Corp. subsidiary went ahead 


with preliminary development operations ~ 


on a rich “iron mountain” south of Ciudad 
Bolivar on the Orinoco. 

Much of the country is covered by for- 
ests still barely exploited, particularly 
south of the Orinoco. One of the oldest 
industries is the pearl fisheries off Marga- 
rita, Coche and Cubagua islands. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, An un-— 


usual setting of mountain systems breaks 
Venezuela into four distinct areas: (1) the 
Maracaibo lowlands; (2) the mountain 


rs 
» 


My 


i SNe ne ‘ nae aim: 
gion in the north and northwest; (3) 
€ Orinoco basin with the llanos (vast 
‘ass-covered plains) on its northern bor- 
_ der and great forest areas in the south 
and southeast; (4) the Guiana highland, 
- south of the Orinoco, accounting for 
_ nearly half the national territory. About 
13 80 per cent of Venezuela is drained by the 
_ Orinoco and its 400 tributaries, The coast 
_ dine, 1,876 miles long, is indented in the 
_ northwest by the Gulf of Maracaibo. A 
Narrow channel joins the gulf to Lake 
Maracaibo, which is nearly the size of Lake 
__ Ontario. t 
_— . The climate is tropical and unhealthful 
_ except where modified by altitude; it ap- 
proaches the mild temperate in the higher 
_ western mountains. Most rainfall occurs 
_ between April and October, and the rest 
of the year is dry. At La Guaira, the mean 
_ annual temperature is 81°, at Caracas, 70°, 
- at Cumana, 83°, 
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- Yugoslavia (Republic) 
(Federationa Narodna Republika 
= Jugoslavija) 
Area: 99,044 square miles.* 
_ Population (est. 1950): 16,250,000 (1931: 
_ Serbian, 46%; Croat, 28.5%; Siovene, 8.5%; 
German, 3.6%; others [Magyar, Albanian, 
Rumanian, Czech], 13.4%). 
_ Density per square mile: 164.0.* 
- Chairman of Presidium of National As- 
sembly: Ivan Ribar. 
_ Prime Minister: Josip Broz (Tito). 

- Principal cities (census 1948): Belgrade 
; Reet: 388,246 (capital); Zagreb, 290,- 
_ 417% (Croat commercial center); Ljubljana, 
120,944 (Slovenian industrial center); 
_ Sarajevo, 118,158 (Bosnian manufacturing 
- center); Subotica, 112,551 (wheat, live- 

stock). 
__ Monetary unit: Dinar. 


. Languages: Serbo-Croat, Slovene, Mace- 


Serbian-Orthodox, 


 donian (all official). 

_. Religions (1931): 

48.7%; Roman Catholic, 37.45%; Moham- 

- medan, 11.2%; Protestant, 1.66%; Jewish, 

 A9%; Greek Catholic, .32%; others, 18%. 
* Including 1947 treaty awards. 


HISTORY. Yugoslavia, twice the size of 
_ Pennsylvania and fronting on the Adriatic 
_ Sea opposite Italy, was formed in 1919 out 
_ of some of Europe’s oldest trouble spots in 
the Balkans. After a brief and unstable 
history of 25 years, it emerged from World 
War iI as a Russian satellite. World 
amazement, however, followed an attack 
made June 28, 1948, by the Soviet-domi- 
nated Cominform on Marshal Tito and the 
Yugoslav Communist party for inspiring a 
“hateful” policy against the Soviet Union 
nd.retreating from the Communist line 
foreign and domestic policies. Unlike 
rT Officials similarly attacked by Soviet 
Ss in the past, Tito denounced the 
nform’s action and still continued in 
- despite further repeated attacks 
. 


by the Cominform and members of the 
Soviet east European bloc. On Sept. | 
1949, the Soviet Union denounced its 19 
treaty of friendship with Yugoslavia. 


The 1919 components of Yugoslavia were 
the old kingdoms of Serbia and Montene- 
gro, and the following: Bosnia-Herzego 
vina, formerly administered jointly b 
Austria and Hungary; Croatia-Slavonia, 
which had had limited autonomy under 
Hungary; and Slovenia and Dalmat 
formerly administered by Austria. 


Alexander I, son of King Peter of Serb 
became the first king of the new count 
on Aug. 16, 1921. His reign was a rocky one 
because the Croats, under Dr. Stephen — 
Radié, unceasingly sought autonomy. 
nally, a Croat assassinated Alexander in 
Marseille in Oct., 1934, and since his 
Peter was a minor, a regency was set 
under Prince Paul, the new king’s un 


After pursuing an increasingly pro- 
policy under the regent, Yugoslavia signe 
the Axis Pact on March 25, 1941; t; 
caused the overthrow of the governm 
two days later. On April 6 the country 
invaded by the Nazis and was speedily 
cupied. While the king and governm 
fled to the Near East and later to Lond 
Yugoslavia was divided into German, Ita 
ian, Hungarian and Bulgarian occupa’ 
zones. Puppet regimes were established in 
Croatia and Serbia. ; By 


inside Yugoslavia, the Axis occupation 
was fought by two guerrilla armies—the 
Chetniks under Draja Mikhailovié, who 
supported the monarchy; and the Parti- 
sans under Marshal Tito (Josip Broz), wh 
leaned toward Russia. These two gro 
fought not only the Germans, but a 
each other. In Nov., 1948, Tito esta’ 
an Executive National Committee | 
eration to act as a provisional governmen 
thus repudiating King Peter in exil ‘ 


In the elections of Nov. 11, 1945, Tito 
forces won overwhelmingly, partly becau 
the monarchist factions boycotted the k 
loting. Convening on Noy. 29, the new 
sembly abolished monarchy and set» lp 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugosla’ 
Tito was prime minister, and his gov 
ment won British and U. S. recognit: 

The Tito government embarked upon 
internal policy of ruthless oppressio 
elimination of opposition factions, 
ing the summary trial and execut 
Mikhailovié in 1946. In April, 1947, 
tiated a five-year plan aimed at i 
ment of agriculture and heavy exp 
of industry. Conflict soon arose with 
government as to the rate at whicl 
ization should be pushed, and the 
sal in May, 1948, of officials. favo 
intensified program led in part 
Cominform blast at Tito in June. 


Externally the government purst 
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til 1948, its uncompromising support of 
Moscow, as manifested by Yugoslav aid to 
anti-government Greek guerrillas, which 
had led to a U. N. inquiry in 1947. Soviet 
support enabled the nation to secure most 
of Italian Istria under the 1947 peace 
treaty, but efforts to secure sovereignty 
over the key port of Trieste were unsuc- 
cessful: : 

Cominform hostility has remained im- 
placable since 1948, while Yugoslavia’s 
relations with the western powers have 
gradually improved. 

GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The con- 
stitution of Jan. 31, 1946, is derived from 
Moscow. There is a federal assembly with 
one representative for each 50,000 electors 
in the country. There is a “house of the 
peoples” in which the six federal units— 
Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, Macedonia and Montenegro—each 
have 25 representatives, while three other 
areas have a total of 25. The presidium, a 
joint committee of both houses, carries 
on when parliament is out of session, but 
actual control of the country is in the 
hands of the Yugoslav Communist Party. 

The army, based upon the National Lib- 
eration Army and partisan detachments 
which at one time had a strength of about 
800,000, was unofficially estimated to num- 
ber from 500,000 to 600,000 in 1950, includ- 
_ing police forces. Equipment generally is 
poor. The air force had about 600 planes 


in 1950. The navy was believed to include’ 


7 submarines and 3 escort destroyers on 
Jan. 1, 1950. It received several small ships 
from the Italian fleet in 1948. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education on the elementary level is com- 
pulsory and free. In 1947-48, there were 
12,052 elementary schools with 1,616,002 
pupils, 942 secondary schools with 310,185 


_ students, and 1,307 technical schools with 


121,187 students. The various universities 
and technical colleges had a total enroll- 
ment of 43,625. 

Agriculture occupies about 80 per cent 
of the population. The principal crops are 
corn, wheat, sugar beets, hemp, hops, 
opium (in Macedonia) and _ tobacco 
(chiefly in Macedonia and Herzegovina). 
Crop figures in 1950 (a drought year) were 
as follows, in metric tons: wheat, 1,826,- 
708; corn, 2,084,624; sugar beets, 850,631; 
tobacco, 15,835; potatoes, 1,018,835; flax, 
/12,391. Excellent wines are produced in 
Dalmatia and Herzegovina.and along the 

Danube (production 1950: 87,160,000 U. S. 
gallons). The fruit industry is important, 
especially in Serbia and Bosnia. Wool pro- 
duction in 1950 was 11,046 tons. 

Manufactures are limited for the most 
part to consumers’ goods. Legislation 
passed Dec. 5, 1946, nationalized all private 
economic enterprises, public works and in- 
dustries in 42 branches of the national 
economy including mining, metallurgy, all 


‘ 


industries processing natural products, 
food processing, beverages, building, trans- 
portation, and all land, sea and air com- 
munications. 


Yugoslavia has only limited access to 
ports on the Adriatic because of the dif- 
ficulty in crossing the coastal range with 
railways and highways. Waterways, espe- 
cially the Danube, are important. The mer- 
chant marine in 1950 totaled 103 vessels 
(of over 100 tons) with a gross tonnage 
of 214,764. Railway mileage in 1949 was 
6,926; main highway mileage (1947); 
20,646. 

Recent trade data are as follows (in 
millions of dinars) : 


1948 1949 "1950 
Exports 15,110 - 9,790 7,930 
Imports 15,780 14,880 ' 11,791 


Chief exports in 1950 were wood and 
products (32%), nonferrous metal prod- 
ucts (14%), grain (10%) and ores and . 
concentrates (6%). Leading customers 
were Britain (18%), the U. S. (14%), west 
Germany (12%) and Italy (11%); leading 
suppliers, the U. S. (20%), west Germany 
(17%) and Italy (10%). 

The 1951 budget balanced revenue and 
expenditure at 172,662,000,000 dinars. Ac- 
tual revenue in 1950 (provisional figures) 
was 178,345,714,000 dinars; expenditure, 
172,831,586,000 dinars. 

Yugoslavia is the Balkans’ principal 
mineral producer. Production in 1950 was 
as follows, in metric tons: coal, 8,358,047; 
lignite, 4,508,384; blister copper, 40,080; 
iron ore, 825,856; chrome (concentrates), 
19,077; bauxite, 200,929; manganese ore, 
13,338; refined lead, 57,204; raw zinc, 10,- 
844. Many rushing mountain streams make 
a high potential of hydroelectric power, 
used frequently in the development of 
mining. ; 

Forests cover about 30 per cent of the 
country, with beech, fir and oak common, 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. About half 
of Yugoslavia is mountainous. In the 
north, the Dinaric Alps rise abruptly from 
the sea and progress eastward as a barren 
limestone plateau called the Karst. Monte- 
negro is a jumbled mass of mountains, 
containing also some grassy slopes and 
fertile river valleys. Southern Serbia, too, 
is mountainous. A rich plain in the north 
and northeast, drained by the Danube, is — 
the most fertile area of the country. 


The Danube and tributaries—the Drava, 
Sava and Morava—in the northeast are 
the principal rivers. On the Adriatic, 
Yugoslavia’s climate is mild and Mediter- 
ranean, but in the interior the winters are 
cold and the summers hot. January tem- 
peratures in Belgrade average about 30°, 
and summer temperatures are usually in 
the 70°s. Rainfall is heaviest throughout 
the country from October to January. 
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Sierra Leone 
ongo River 


Gambia River 
Sahara Desert 


Zambezi River 
Sudan 

‘Victoria Falls 
Lake Tanganyika 
ac pongo River 


Punjab (India) 


; Central Asia 


5 ‘Shetland Islands 
_ North Cape 


Scotia (?) 
est Indies 


KS North America 
Pacific Ocean 
Florida | 
Mexico 


te St. Lawrence River 


: _ Frobisher Bay 
Maine Coast 
: ‘Hudson Rive Va. 


ering Strait 
Alaskan Coast 
kenzie River 


Country or place 


Cape of Good Hope 


- Explorations and Discoveries 


Se Africa 5 
‘Event Explorer or discoverer ~ Date 
Visited Hanno, Carthaginian seaman c.520B 
Mouth discovered Cao, Portuguese navigator C. A.D. 1484 — 
Doubled Bartholomeu Diaz, Portuguese 1483 
navigator teehee 
Explored Mungo Park, Scottish explorer 1795 
Crossed Denham and Clapperton, 1822-23 
English explorers rae 
Discovered Livingstone, Scottish explorer 1851 
Explored Barth, German explorer 1852-55 
Discovered Livingstone 1855 
Discovered Burton and Speke, British explorers 1858 
Traced Stanley, British explorer Barn SY 
Asia 
Visited _ Alexander the Great 327 By 
Visited Marco Polo, Italian traveler ¢.a.p. 1272 
Visited Odoric, Italian monk ¢.1325 — 
Explored Conti, Italian adventurer c. 1440 
Visited by Vasco da Gama, Portuguese ~ 1498 
Cape route navigator E : 
Visited St. Francis Xavier of»Spain 1549 
Explored Niebuhr, German explorer 1762 
Explored Richthofen, German scientist 1868 
Explored Przhevalsky, Russian explorer 1870-73 
Explored Hedin, Swedish scientist 1890-1908 , 
Europe 3 
Visited Pytheas of Massilia (Marseille) (me 325 B, 
Rounded Ottar, Norwegian explorer c. A.D. 870 a 
Colonized Norwegian noblemen 
-North America 
Colonized Eric the Red, Norwegian 
navigator 
Discovered Leif Ericsson, Norwegian 
explorer 
Discovered Christopher Columbus, Italian 
navigator 
Coast discovered John Cabot, for British 
Discovered Balboa, Spanish explorer : 
Explored Ponce de Leon, Spanish explorer 
Conquered Cortez, Spanish adventurer 
Discovered Cartier, French navigator 
Explored Coronado, Spanish explorer 
Discovered Alarcén, Spanish explorer 
Discovered Hernando de Soto, Spanish explorer 
Discovered Frobisher, English seaman 
Explored Champlain, French explorer’ 
Settled Smith, English colonist 
Explored Hudson, English navigator 
Discovered Hudson 
Discovered Baffin, English navigator 
Navigated Nicolet, French explorer 
Discovered Marquette and Joliet, French 
explorers 
Explored LaSalle, French explorer 
Discovered Bering, Danish explorer 
Sighted Gvosdeff, Russian sailor 
Discovered Mackenzie, Scottish-Canadian 
explorer 
Explored Lewis and Clark - 
Navigated Nordenskiold, Swedish explorer 
Explored Peary, American explorer 


Navigated | 


Amundsen, Norwegian explorer = 


Expedition 
,itsbergen Visited 
(Arctic Europe) 
itarctic Circle Crossed 
tarctica Discovered 
e 
Explored 
Discovered 
Discovered 
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| PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT 


modern Cairo, 


fel is often called the first 


er of the world; it is also the oldest 
mly surviving “wonder.” The largest 
, built by Khufu (Cheops), had an 
estimated height of 482 ft. (now 
imately 450 ft.). The exact date of 
truction is unknown but has been 
y estimated as early as 4700 B.c. or 
as 2900 B.c. : 


NGING GARDENS OF BABYLON 
Often listed as the second wonder, these 
/ were supposedly built by Nebu- 
ezzar about 600 B.c. ‘to please his 
Amuhia. They are also associated 
€ mythical Assyrian Queen, Semir- 
Archeologists surmise that the gar- 
re laid out atop a vaulted building, 
ovisions for raising water. The ter- 
were said to rise from 75 to 300 ft. 


i¢ Walls of Babylon, also built by 
ichadnezzar, are sometimes referred to 
second (or the seventh) wonder 
of the Hanging Gardens. 


TATUE OF ZEUS (JUPITER) 

AT OLYMPIA 

The work of Phidias (5th century z.c.), 
colossal figure in gold and ivory was 
tedly 40 ft. high. All trace of it is lost, 
Or reproductions on coins, 


(a 


Arctic, Antarctic and Miscellaneous 


re i The Seven Wonders of the World 


_ COLOSSUS AT RHODES oe 


' sculptor Chares, who reputedly labored 


; : : “ ’ Ker ie c wer 
au forma: 

South America Se Ae SN Oe ine 

Country or place Event. Explorer or discoverer Date 7s 

- Continent Visited Columbus, Italian navigator 1498 
Brazil Discovered Cabral, Portuguese explorer 1500 

Conquered Pizarro, Spanish explorer 1532-33 

Explored Orellana, Spanish explorer 1541 
Discovered Schouten, Dutch navigator 1615 

Oceania 

Visited Menezes, Portuguese explorer 1526 
Visited Jansz, Dutch explorer 1606 

Visited Tasman, Dutch navigator 1642 

Explored Sturt, English explorer 1828 

Explored Burke and Wills, Australian explorers 1861 


Magellan’s ships circumnavigated 
the globe 
Barents, Dutch navigator 


1519-22 
1596 


Cook, English navigator 

Palmer, U S. explorer (archipelago) : 
and = 

Bellingshausen, Russian navigator 
(mainland) 

Wilkes, American explorer 

Peary, American explorer 

Amundsen, Norwegian explorer 


1773 


1820-21 
1840 
1909 
1911 


TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS (DIANA). 2 
AT EPHESUS 


A beautiful structure, begun about 350 
B.c. in honor of a non-Hellenic goddess 
who later became identified with the Greek 

, goddess of the same name. The temple, 
with Ionic columns 60 feet high, was de- 
stroyed by invading.Goths a.p. 262. Ly 


” 


MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSUS 


This famous monument was erected by 
Queen Artemisia in memory of her hus- 
band, King Mausolus of Caria in Asia Mi- 
nor, who died in 353 B.c. Some remains of 
the structure are in the British Museum. — 
This shrine is the source of the modern 
word “mausoleum.” . ae 


-' 


This bronze statue of Helios (Apollo), 
about 105 ft. high, was the work of the 


for 12 years before completing it in 280 
B.c. It was destroyed during an earthquake 
in 224 z.c. 1 


PHAROS OF ALEXANDRIA 


The seventh wonder was the Pharo 
(lighthouse) of Alexandria, built by 
tratus of Cnidus during the 8rd cer 
B.c. on the island of Pharos off the ¢ 
of Egypt. It was destroyed by an 


quake in the 13th century, ; 
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Kanchenjunga 
Gurla Mandhata 


Range 
Himalayas 
Himalayas 
Himalayas 
Himalayas 
Hindu Kush 


Himalayas 
Kunlun 
Andes — 
Andes 
Andes 
Himalayas 
Andes 


Andes 
Andes 
Andes 
Andes 
Alaska 
St. Elias 


Andes s 
Andes 

Sierra Madre Oriental 
Caucasus 

St. Elias 

Andes. 

Cordillera de And&huac 


Andes 
Cordillera de Andhuac 
Andes 
Caucasus 
Ruwenzori 
Caucasus 

St. Elias 
Kamchatka 
Elburz 

Alps 

St. Elias 
Simen 

Alps 

Sierra Nevada 
Sierra Nevada 
Rockies 
Cascades 
Rockies 
Sierra Madre Occidental 
Sierra Nevada 
Rockies 

Alps 

Rockies 


see ee wae 


aCUCececmec tt byt 


Southern Alps 
Cascades 


ae to have Increased by 198 ft. during earthquake of Aug. 15, 1950. 
he J 


Location 
Tibet-Nepal . 
Union of India 
Nepal 

Tibet 

Pakistan 

China 

Sinkiang 
Tibet-Bhutan 
Sinkiang 
Argentina 
Argentina-Chile 
Peru 

Tibet 
Argentina-Chile 


Argentina 3 
Argentina-Chile 
Bolivia 

Ecuador 

Alaska 


Canada (Yukon a Sela) 


Tanganyika 
Ecuador 

Peru 

Ecuador 
Mexico 

LOR SHSM Se! 
Alaska-Canada 
Peru 

Mexico 


Bolivia 
Mexico 
Colombia 
U.S.S.R. 
Kenya 


Belgian Congo-Uganda 


U.S.S.R. 
Alaska 


‘U.S.S.R. 


Tran 
France 


- Alaska 


Ethiopia 
Antarctica 
Switzerland 
California 
California 
Colorado 


. Washington 


Colorado 

Mexico 
California 
Colorado 
Switzerland 
Wyoming 

Hawaii 
Switzerland 
British Cameroons -~ 
Antarctica ° 
British Columbia 
Japan 


_ South Island, New Zealand 


Oregon 


ety. , Island and status 
_ GREENLAND (Danish colony) 

SE GUINEA (Temporarily under Dutch 
_ crown [status unsettled], west part; U. N. 
trust territory under Australian adminis- 
tration, northeast part; Australian terri- 

: __ tory, southeast part) 

BORNEO (United States of Indonesia, south 
part; British protectorate and colonies, 
north part) 

MADAGASCAR (French overseas territory) 
_BAFFIN (Canada, Northwest Territories) 
SUMATRA (United States of Indonesia) 

HONSHU (Japanese home island) 

GREAT BRITAIN (Eng., Scotland, Wales) 
VICTORIA (Canada, Northwest Territories) 
ELLESMERE (Canada, Northwest Territories) 
_CELEBES (United States of Indonesia) 

SOUTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND 
JAVA (United States of Indonesia) 
NORTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND 
: NEWFOUNDLAND 
CUBA (Républic) 

-LUZON 
ICELAND (Republic) 
-MINDANAO 

HOKKAIDO (Japanese home island) 

IRELAND (Ireland, republic, south part; 
_ Northern Ireland, part of United Kingdom) 

-HISPANIOLA (Dominican Republic, east 
part; Haitian republic, west part) 

TASMANIA (Australian state) 

BANKS (Canada, Northwest Territories) 
CEYLON (British dominion) 

SAKHALIN (U.S.S.R.) 

DEVON (Canada, Northwest Territories) 
TIERRA DEL FUEGO (East part to Argen- 
__ tina; west part to Chile) 

“MELVILLE (Canada, Northwest Territories) 
SOUTHAMPTON (Canada, N. W. Territories) 
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Oceans and Seas 


“Large Islands of the World 


' Off coast of northwest Europe 


“isd ‘mi. S 
839,782 
812,329 


Location 
North Atlantic 
Southwest \Pacific 


South China Sea 290,012 
Off east coast of Africa 228,56 
Arctic 201,60 


Indian Ocean 
Sea of Japan—Pacific 


Arctic 

Arctic Ocean 
Southwest Pacific 
South Pacific 

Indian Ocean 

South Pacific 

North Atlantic 
Caribbean Sea 
Philippine Islands 
North Atlantic 
Philippine Islands 
Sea of Japan—Pacific 
West of Great Britain 


Caribbean Sea 


South of Australia 
Arctic 

Indian Ocean 
North of Japan 
Arctic 20, 
Southern tip of South America — 


Arctic Ocean 
Hudson Bay 


A Haepis dae ean Plies ot | ARN 
Name ae ate feet” depth, ft. greatest known depth 
Pacific Ocean 63,801,700 14,048 34,440 Off Mindanao 
Atlantic Ocean 31,830,800 12,880 30,246 Off Puerto Rico a 
Indian Ocean 28,356,300 13,002 22,968 Off Sumatra-Java 
‘Arctic Ocean 5,440,200 3,953 17,850 772 (450 Nebo 
Se isectcan Sea* 1,145,100 4,688 15,564 Off Cape Matapan, Gre 
Caribbean Sea 1,049,500 8,685 22,788 Off Cayman Islands 
South China Sea 895,400 5,419 18,090 West of Luzon : 
ering Sea 875,800 4,714 13,422 Off Buldir Island 
ulf of Mexico 618,200 4,874 12,744 Sigsbee oe 
hhotsk Sea 589,800 2,749 11,400 
China Sea 482,300 617 9.126 25° 16° N; 125° ER, 
son Bay 475,800 420 600 Near entrance if 
of Japan 389,100 4,429 12,276 Central Basin 
308,000 2,854 12,392 Off Car Nicobar Islan 
‘ 222,100 308 2,165 Skagerrak : “ 
169,100 1,611 7,254 Off Port Sudan 
ne RCO, 180 1,380 Off Gottland 
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4 Waterfall 


; Cuquen4n, or Kukenaam 


ce: Ss 


Widow's Tears (Yosemite) 
taubbach 


rummelbach 


Teil (Yosemite) 


(Yos emite) 


ae a 


a (Mt. Rainier Park) 


(Yellowstone) 
“S i 


Location 
Venezuela 
Venezuela-British 

Guiana ; 
South Island, N. Z. 
Natal, South Africa 
California 
California 


Southwestern 
France 

British Columbia 

California 

Switzerland 


Switzerland 
California 
Oregon 


Norway 
British Guiana 
India - 
British Guiana 
Tanganyika- 
N. Rhodesia 
Washington. 
Norway 


Norway 


Italy 
Basutoland, Africa 
California 


California, 
Norway 
Norway 

British Guiana 


Colombia 

Cape Province, 
South Africa 

Brazil 

Paraguay-Brazil 

California 


Washington 
Nikko, Japan / 


Southern Rhodesia 


Washington 
California 
California 
Northwest Terri- 
tories, Canada 


- Wyoming 


Labrador, Canada 
Washington 
Washington 
Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Washington 

New York-Ontario 


Wyoming 


Famous Waterfalls of the World e 


Cuquenan 


Arthur 

Tugela ) 

Creek, flowing into Yosemite 1,612 

Yosemite Creek, tributary of __ 
Merced - 1,430 

Gave de Pau 1,385 


1,200 i 
1,170. 


Tributary of Yoho 
Tributary of Merced 
Staubbach (Lauterbrunnen $ 
valley ) : 980 
Trummelbach (Lauterbrun- 
nen) 
Yosemite Creek, tributary of 
Merced 
Multnomah Creek, tributary 
of Columbia 
Morkedéla 


- Courantyne 


Sharavati 
Pataro 


Stevens Creek 

Stream flowing into Ejkis- 
dalsvand (lake) 

In Skykkjedal (valley) of In-. 
ner Hardanger Fiord 

Velino, tributary of Nera. 

Maletsunyane 

Bridal Veil Creek, tributary 
of Merced 

Merced 

Bjoreia 

Tyssaa 

Tributary of Kuribrong, a 
tributary of the Pataro 


Fae es 


pd 


os im > 1 


"ees 
> =e < 


Iililouette Creek, tributary of 
Merced 
Granite Creek 


Zambezi 

Van Trump Creek 

Yosemite Creek 

Merced 

South Nahanni, tributary Of 
Mackenzie 

Yellowstone 

Hamilton 

Paradise 

Snoqualmie 


Tallulah 

Snake 

Paradise - 

Niagara 

Tower Creek, niente of 
Yellowstone » 
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River 


i aes Kiang 


Source 
Lake Victoria 
Source of Red Rock. 
Creek, Montana 
Glacier-fed lakes in 
Peru 
Altai Mts., U.S.S.R. 
Tibetan plateau 


“Confluence of Shilika 


(U.S.S.R.) and Argun 
(Manchuria) Rivers 
Between Lakes Nyasa 
and Tanganyika 
Baikal Mts., U.S.S.R. 
Tannu Ola Mountains, 
western Mongolia 
East part of Kunlun 
Mts., west China 
Border of Sierra Leone 
Head of Finlay River, 
British Columbia 
Tibetan highlands 
Actual headwaters Red 
Rock Creek; beginning 
of Missouri at conflu- 
ence of Gallatin, Mad- 
ison, Jefferson Rivers 
Lake Itasca, Minnesota 
Confluence of Paranaiba 
and Grande, Rivers, 
southeast Brazil 
Australian Alps, New 
South Wales 
Altai Mts., U.S.S.R. 
Valdai plateau, U.S.S.R. 
Confluence of Gauporé 


and Maumoré Rivers ~ 


on Bolivia-Brazil 
boundary 
St. Louis River, Minn. 
San Juan Mts., Colorado 
Southwest Minas 
Geraes, Brazil 
Junction of Lewes and 
Pelly, Yukon Territory 
Tibet, south of Kunlun 
Mountains 
Black Forest, Germany 
Dumlu Dagh (moun- 
tains), Turkey 
Himalayas 
Sierra Parima on Vene- 
zuela-Brazil boundary 
Near Pyrenopolis, 
southeast Brazil 


; Himalayas 


Head of Bow River, — 
west Alberta, Canada 
Plateau of Yunnan, 
southwest China 
11°21’S.; 24°22’E., North- 
ern Rhodesia, Africa 
Himalayas 


Nicholas Range, Pamir 


Mountains, U.S.S.R. 


Principal Rivers of the World 


Outflow 


a 


.Mediterranean Sea 


Gulf of Mexico 
Atlantic Ocean 


Gulf of Ob 
China Sea 
Tartary Strait 


Atlantic Ocean 


Arctic Ocean 
Arctic Ocean 


Gulf of Chihli 


Gulf of Guinea 
Beaufort Sea 
(Arctic Ocean) 
South China Sea 
Mississippi River 


Gulf of. Mexico 
Rio de la Plata 
(Atlantic Ocean) 


Indian (Southern) 
Ocean 

Ob River 

Caspian Sea 

Amazon River 


Gulf of St. Lawrence - 


Gulf of Mexico 
Atlantic Ocean 


Bering Sea 
Gulf of Martaban 


Black Sea 
Persian Gulf 


Arabian Sea 
Atlantic Ocean 


Para River 
(Atlantic Ocean) 

Ganges River 
(Bay of Bengal) 

Hudson Bay : 


China Sea. 
Indian Ocean 


Bay of Bengal 
Lake Aral — 


f 


(confluence) 


(headwaters) 


2,500 
2,475 . 4 


2,723 


2,470 
20 


‘Paraguay | 


Source 
Mato Grosso, Brazil 


-Yapura Andes, Colombia 

_ Arkansas Central Colorado 
‘Colorado Middle Park, northern 

Ser Colorado 

Dnieper Valdai Hills, U.S.S.R. 

Negro Watershed between Ori- 
ae noco and Amazon 


‘Ural 


Ohio-Allegheny 


Southern Ural Moun- 
tains, U.S.S.R. 

Plateau in Potter 
County, Pa. 


Orange Basutoland, Africa 

Firawacay Confluence of N’mai and 
Mali Rivers, northeast 

: Burma 

SColtimbia Columbia Lake, British 

Tae Columbia 

Saskatchewan Western Alberta, Canada 

Darling Central part of Eastern 


Les, Highlands, 
{ Taurus Mts., Turkey 


Australia 


Don Lake Ivan, U.S.S.R. 


Outflow 
Parana River 
Amazon River 
Mississippi River 
Gulf of California 


Black Sea 
Amazon River 


Caspian Sea 
Mississippi River 


Atlantic Ocean 
Bay of Bengal 


Pacific Ocean 


Lake Winnipeg 
Murray River 


Euphrates River 
(Persian Gulf) 
Sea of Azov 


Large Lakes of the World 


Name and location 
Caspian, U.S.S.R.-Irant 
‘Superior, U. S. A-Canada 
Aral, U.S.S.R. 

‘Victoria, East Central Africa 
Huron, U. S. A.Canada 
Michigan, U. S. A. 

Baikal, U.S.S.R. 
Tanganyika, East Central Africa 
Great Bear, Canada 

Great Slave, Canada 
Nyasa, Southern Africa 
Erie, U. S. A.-Canada 
Winnipeg, Canada 

Ontario, U. S. A—Canada 
Balkhash, U.8.S.R. 

‘Ladoga, U.S.S.R. 

Onega, U.S.S.R. 

Rudolf, Eastern Africa 
Titicaca, Bolivia—Peru 
Nicaragua, Nicaragua 
Athabaska, Canada 
Reindeer, Canada 
Issyk-Kul, U.S.S.R. 

Beko Nor, China 

Vanern, Sweden 

is rinnipegosis, Canada 
angweulu, East Central Africa 
pigon, Canada 

nitoba, Canada 


Area, 
sq. mi 


169,300 
31,820 
26,233 
26,200 
23,010 
22,400 
13,300 
12,700 
12,000 
11,170 
11,000 

9,940 
9,398 
7,540 
7,115 
7,000 
3,764 
3,475 
3,200 
3,089 
3,058 
2,444 
2,230 
2,200 
2,143 
2,086 
1,900 
1,870 
1,817 


’1,750* 


1,640 
1,600 
1,500 
1,453 


Length, Maximum above 
miles depth, feet ; 
195 3,612 
383 1,290 
280 222 
250 270 
247 750 
321 923 
411 5,413 
450 4,708 
195 270* 
325 — 
350 2,580 
241 210 
260 70 
193 178 

> , 3480 36 
125 730 
145 408 
185 _—_ 
125 892> 
110 200 
195 —- 
155 -_ 
115 2,300 

66 —— 
87 292 » 
122 38 

60 15 
70 _ 
120 12% 

80-90 -16 
100 50 
65 SS 
75 15-25* 
80 


Approx. length, _ 
miles ; 


1,500 
1,500 aos 
1,450 — 

1,440 


1,400 
1,400 


1,400 
1,306 
1,300 
1,250 


1,214 


1,205 
1,160 


1,150 | ae 
1,100 


i 
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Volcanoes of the Earth 


There are approximately 480 volcanoes 
(275 in the Northern Hemisphere and 155 
in the Southern) with recorded eruptions 
in historical times. Of the 2,500 recorded 
eruptions, more than 2,000 have taken 
place in the Pacific area. Of known active 
volcanoes, 80 are of the submarine type. 


ATLANTIC-INDIAN AREA 
Mediterranean Region 
Italy: Mt. Vesuvius, southeast of Naples 
(3,858 ft.). Only active volcano on main- 
land of Europe. Pompeii buried by an 
eruption, A.D. 79. Latest eruption in 1944. 


Sicily: Mt. Etna, eastern Sicily (10,741 
ft.). Two new craters formed in eruptions 
of Feb.—Mar., 1947. Worst eruption in 50 
years occurred Nov., 1950—Jan., 1951. 


Lipari Islands (north of Sicily): Strom- 
boli (about 3,000 ft.). Called “Lighthouse 
of the Mediterranean.” Erupted 1951. 


Atlantic Area 
Canary Islands; Pico de Teide (Tene- 
riffe), on island of Teneriffe (12,192 ft.). 


Cape Verde Islands: Fogo (over 8,000 ft.). 
Severe eruption in 1857; last until 1951. 


Iceland: At least 25 volcanoes active in 
historic times. Has exceeded all other vol- 
canic areas in output of lava. These volca- 
noes very similar to those in Hawaii. 


Hekla (4,747 ft.). Several craters, largest 
about 114 mi. in circumference. Most re- 
cent eruptions reported in 1947-48. 

Skaptarjékull. Series of volcanoes near 
Skaptar; erupted in 1783 with large loss 
of life. 

Askja (4,600 ft.). Largest in Iceland. 

Jan Mayen Island: Beerenberg, northern 
sart of island (over 8,000 ft.). Extinct, 

Sritish Cameroons: Mt. Cameroon (13,- 
353 ft.). Has several craters. Last erupted 
in 1922, 

Lesser Antilles (West Indian Islands): 


wt. Pelée, in northwestern Martinique 


{about 4,400 ft.). Eruption in 1902 de- 
stroyed town of St. Pierre and killed ap- 
proximately 40,000. 

Indian Ocean Region 

Comoro Islands (east of northern Mo- 
One volcano, Kartala (over 
8,500 ft.). Visible for over 100 miles. Last 
erupted in 1904. 

Réunion Island (east of Madagascar) : 
Piton de la Fournaise (Le Volcan) (8,610 
ft.). Eruptions in the form of large lava 
flows. 

Tanganyika Territory: Kilimanjaro (i9,- 
565 ft.). Extinct. Highest mountain in 
Africa. 


THE PACIFICTAREA 


Northwest Portion 
a ti 1 ' 
Kgmehatic 14-18 active volcanoes 


Information Please Almanac 


Shiveluch (over 10,500 ft.). Most north-_ 
erly voleano of Kamchatka group. 

Klyuchevskaya (Kluchev) (15,912 ft.). 
Highest peak in Siberia; called the “Etna 
of Kamchatka.” Reported active in 1946. 

Koryatskaya (over 11,500 ft.). Violent 
eruption in 1895. 

Kurile Islands: At least 18 active vol- 
canoes and several submarine outbreaks. 

’ Japan: at least 38 active vents. 

Fujiyama (Fujisan), southwest of Tokyo 
(12,385 ft.). Symmetrical in outline, snow- 
covered. Regarded as a sacred mountain. 

Adzumayama (7,733 ft.). Eruption in 
1900 killed 82. 

Asamayama (8,182 ft.). Continuously ac- 
tive; violent eruption in 1783; latest in 
1950. 

Asosan (5,223 ft.). Crater 10 by 15 miles 
is the largest known in the world; erupted 
most recently in 1949. 

Bandaisan, about 125 miles north of 
Tokyo (9,037 ft.). Violent eruption in 1888 
devastated a 27-square-mile area. 

Two volcanic islets south of Japan 
emerged in the ocean for a brief time in 
1946, then submerged. 

Ryukyu archipelago: Nakano-shima (3,-_ 
485 ft.); Suwanose-shima (2,697 ft.). 

Bonin (Ogasawara) Islands: Mt. Suri- 
bachi, on Iwo Jima (546 ft.). A sulfurous 
steaming volcano. Raising of U. S. flag” 
over Mt. Suribachi was one of the dramatic 
episodes of World War II. 

New Britain archipelago: Numerous ac- 
tive vents, including Father, on New Brit- 
ain (7,500 ft.). 

Santa Cruz Islands: Tinakula (2,200 ft.). 


New Hebrides: Lopevi (4,755 ft.). 
Samoan archipelago: Savaii. An eruption 


in 1905 did considerable damage. Niuafoou 


(Tin Can) between Samoa and Fiji Islands — 
has a crater 6,000 feet below and 600 feet 
above water. Active in 1946. . 
Philippine Islands: about 100 eruptive . 
centers; eruption of Hibok Hibok on 
Camiguin island in Sept., 1950, reported — 
to have killed 85. 4 
Taal, on Volcano Island in Lake Bom- 
bon (about 1,000 ft.). Crater over 7,500 ft. 
in diameter. 4 
Mayon, in southeastern Luzon ('7,946 — 
f{t.). An almost perfect cone. Continuous 
mild activity. In 1897 there was a destruc- — 


Moluccas: A volcanic chain of islands” 
which contains several active volcanoes. 

Hawaiian Group: 

Mauna Loa (13,675 ft.). Also called “Lo 
Mountain.” Dischargés more lava than a 
other volcano. Largest volcanic mounts 
in the world in cubic content, with crater 
of 3.7 sq. mi. Violent eruption in June 
1950, with lava pouring 25 mi. into’ the 


ocean, ‘a 
vith Q&HMO Oly 


‘auna Kea (13,784 ft.). Highest moun- 
in in group. 
- Hualalai (8,269 ft.). Has many small pit 
_ eraters. Only lava flow in historic times was 
in 1801. 
: - Kilauea (4,090 ft.). A vent in side of 
Mauna Loa but apparently erupts inde- 
_ pendently of it. One of the most spectacu- 
lar and active craters. Crater has an area 
of 4.14 sq. mi. 


Southwest Portion 
_ Sumatra: Ninety volcanoes have been 
‘discovered; 12 are now active. The most 
famous, Krakatoa, is a small volcanic is- 
-Yand in the Sunda Strait. Numerous vol- 
anic discharges occurred in 1883. One ex- 
plosion caused the disappearance of the 
highest peak and the northern part of 
_.the island. Fine dust was carried around 
' the world in the upper atmosphere. Over 
36,000 persons lost their lives in resultant 
~ tidal waves, which were felt as far away as 
Cape Horn. Active again in 1928 and July, 
1950. 
eB Java: Thirteen of 125 volcanic centers 
are active. Few serious eruptions. Galung- 
gung is famous for two destructive erup- 
tions in 1822. It is thought that over 100 
; villages and about 4,000 lives were lost. 
oe Lesser Sunda Islands: Fifteen eruptive 
cones. Tamboro on Soembawa (Sumbawa) 
“(about 9,000 ft.) was 18,000 ft. prior to a 
severe eruption in 1815, which ejected an 
~estimated 36 cu. mi. of material. 
‘ Melanesian area: Volcanoes are located 
on New Guinea, New Hebrides, Santa Cruz, 
Solomons, and on numerous other small 
‘islands. Eruption of Mt. Lamington in 
Papua Territory, New Guinea, in Jan., 
1951, killed more than 3,000. 
_ New Zealand: Tarawera, on North Island. 
Severe eruption in 1886 destroyed the fa- 
mous pink and white sinter terraces of 
-Rotomahana, a hot lake. 
» Negauruhoe (7,515 ft.). Emits steam and 
_ vapor incessantly. 


= _ Northeast Portion le 
” Aleutian area: There are 32 active vents 
Piown: and numerous inactive cones in 

remarkably straight line. 

- Shisaldin, on Unimek (8,683 ft.). Latest 
Beuption Jan., 1947. 

- Bogosloff, on Bogosloff island (Castle) 
(about 1,000 ft.). Mountain first appeared 
after an eruption in 1796. 

_ Alaska: 

_ Wrangell (14,005 ft.). 

bss Katmai (about 7,500 ft.). On June 6, 

1912, a violent eruption occurred, during 

which the “Valley of Ten Thousand 

iokes” was formed. Erupted 1951. 

United States: Lassen Peak, in California 

0,453 ft.). Only observed active volcano 

the United States. Last period of ac- 

vity in 1914-17. Other mountains of vol- 
origin include Mt. Shasta, Mt, Hood, 


Mt. Rainier, and the mountain that con 
tains Crater Lake. 
Mexico: 


Popocatepetl (17,883 ft.). Crater 673 tt. 
deep and 214 mi. in circumference. Not en- a 
tirely extinct; steam still escapes.. 

Colima (14,239 ft.), 
had frequent eruptions. 


Orizaba (Citlaltepetl) (18,696 ft.). Prob- | 
ably the most symmetrical volcanic cone. » 


Tuxtla (4,900 ft.). Had a violent eruption — 
in 1793 but is now quiescent. | 


Paricutin. A new volcano. First appeared — 
in Feb., 1943, in a cornfield. In less than © 
a& week a cone over 140 ft. high developed 
with a crater one quarter mile in circum-— 
ference. Cone grew over pea ft. in 194 


Guatemala: 


Santa Maria Quezaltenango (12,361 tt. 
Frequent activity between 1902-08 a 
1922-28 after centuries of quiescence. 
Most dangerously active vent of Centr be, 
America. Other volcanoes include Taju- 
mulco (13,814 ft.) and Atitla4n (11,633 ft 


El Salvador: Izalco, “beacon of Centr, 
America,” which first appeared in 1770 and 
is still growing (erupted in July, 1950); 
San Salvador, which had a violent eruption 
in 1923 and Conchagua, which erupted wi 
considerable damage early in 1947. 


Niegragua: Voleanoes include Te 
(latest eruption in 1950), Coseguina, © L 
Momotombo (4,126 ft.). Between Momo 
tombo on the western shore of Lake Mana- 
gua and Coseguina overlooking the Gul 
of Fonseca, there is a string of more t] 
20 cones, many still active. One of th 
Cerro Negro, erupted in July, 1947, with 
considerable damage and loss of life, : 
again in 1948-50. ¢ oN 


Costa Rica: Four volcanic cones whos 
bases merge are Pods (8,895 ft.), Bal 
(9,280 ft.), Irazu (10,525 ft.), and Tu 
alba (11,350 ft.). 


2 Ste 


“yen 


in group that has a 


Southeast Portion a 

Colombia: Huila (18,700 ft.), a vapor- 
emitting volcano, and Tolima (17,109 

Eruption of Puracé (15,420 ft.), 
killed 17. 

Ecuador: Cotopaxi (19,344 ft.). Perh a 
highest active volcano in the world. 
sesses a beautifully formed cone. 

Cayambe (19,016 ft.). Almost on equ 

Other volcanoes include Tungura; 
(16,689 ft.), Sangay (17,470 ft.), and 
tisana (over 18,000 ft.). 

Peru and Bolivia: Many active vole: 

Misti, near Arequipa, Peru (19,167 

Sajama, in Bolivia (21,391 ft.). s 

Licancabur, in Bolivia (about 19,500 

Chile and Argentina: About 25 act 

otentially active; destructive erup 
Villarrica, Chile, 1948; eativeri 1. 
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Interesting Caves and Caverns of the World 


Aggtelek. In village of same name, north- 
ern Hungary. Large stalactitic cavern 
about 5 miles long. 


Altamira Cave. Near Santander, Spain. 
Contains animal paintings (Old Stone 
Age art) on roof and walls. 


Antiparos. On island of same name in the 
Grecian Archipelago. Some stalactites 
are 20 ft. long, Brilliant colors and fan- 
tastic shapes. 


Blue Grotto. On island of Capri, Italy. 
Cavern hollowed out in limestone by 
constant wave action. Now half filled 
with water because of sinking coast. 
Name derived from unusual blue light 
permeating the cave. Source of light 
is a submerged opening, light passing 
through the water. 

Carlsbad Caverns. Southeast New Mexico. 
Largest underground labyrinth yet dis- 
covered. Three levels: 754; 900, and 1,320 
feet below the surface. 


Fingal’s Cave. On island of Staffa off coast 
of western Scotland. Penetrates about 
200 ft. inland. Contains basaltic col- 
umns almost 40 ft. high. 


Ice Cave. Near Dobsina, Czechoslovakia. 
Noted for its beautiful crystal effects. 


Jenolan Caves. In Blue Mountain plateau, 
New South Wales, Australia. Beautiful 
stalactitic formations. 


Kent’s Cavern. Near Torquay, England. 
Source of much information on Paleo- 
lithic man. 
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Luray Cavern. Near Luray, Virginia. Has 
large stalactitic and stalagmitic columns 
of many colors. 


Mammoth Cave. Limestone cavern in cen- 
tral Kentucky. Cave area is about 10 
miles in diameter but has at least 150 
miles of irregular subterranean passage- 
ways at various levels. Temperature re- 
mains fairly constant at 54°F. 


Peak Cavern or Devil’s Hole. Derbyshire, 
England. About 2,250 ft. into a moun- 
tain. Lowest part is about 600 ft. below 
the surface. 


Postumia (Adelsberg) Grotto. Near Postu- 
mia in Julian Alps, about 25 miles N.E. 
of, Trieste. Stalactitic cavern, largest in 
Europe. Piuca (Pivka) River flows 
through part of it. Caves have numerous 
beautiful stalactites. 


Singing Cave. Iceland. A lava cave; name 
derived from echoes of people singing 
in it. 


Wind Cave. In Black Hills of South Da- 
kota. Limestone caverns with stalactites 
and stalagmites almost entirely missing. 
Variety of crystal formations called 
“boxwork.” 


Wyandotte Cave. In Crawford County, 
southern Indiana. A limestone cavern’ 
with five levels of passages; one of the 
largest in North America. “Monumental 
Mountain,” approximately 135 ft. high, 
is believed to be one of the world’s 
largest underground “mountains,” 


Geysers 


Geysers exist in many volcanic regions 


- of the world such as Japan and South 


America, but their greatest development is 
in Iceland, New Zealand and Yellowstone 


National Park, Wyoming, U. S. A. 


Iceland. The principal geyser area is about 
30 miles northwest of Mt. Hekla, where 
there are more than 100 geysers and hot 
springs in about two square miles. The 


_ Main ones are the following: 


Great Geyser (Geysir). Sends up a col- 


umn 160 to 180 ft. high intermittently 


from an opening more than 9 ft. across 
and about 70 ft. deep. 
_ Strokkr (Churn). Constant bubbling and 


occasional eruptions. 


New Zealand. There is a great profusion 
of boiling springs, steam jets and mud 
volcanoes northeast of Lake Taupo on 
North Island. Main geysers are Waikite, 


with a 30-35 ft. column, Pohutu and 


Waimauku, 


United States 

Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming. 
There are 120 named geysers in Yellow- 
stone amddiperhaps half that number un- 


named. Most of the geysers and the 4,000 
hot springs are located in the western por- 
tion of the park. The most important: 
Norris Geyser Basin has 18 or more gey- 
sers; the number varies. There are scores 
of steam vents and hot springs. Valentine, 
highest in basin, 75 ft. at 18-hour inter- 
vais; tube is 60 ft. long. Minuté, 15-20 ft. 
high, several hours apart. Others are 
small; these include Steamboat, Fearless, 
Veteran, Vixen, Corporal and Monarch. 
Some are dormant. 
Lower Geyser Basin. In the 1870’s it had _ 
680 hot springs and geysers. Many now are ~ 
only hot springs, but at least 18 are active 
geysers. Fountain, at one-time very well 
known. Water thrown 175 ft. in all direc- 
tions and at all angles. Now dormant. 
Clepsydra, very active; some eruption cy- 
cles last for several hours; maximum 
height 75 ft. Great Fountain plays every — 
12 to 13 hours for 36 minutes in spurts — 
which rise from 60 to 80 ft. 
Midway Geyser Basin has vast steaming — 
terraces of red, orange, pink and other 
colors; pools and springs. Excelsior Geyser 
crater discharges boiling water into Fire- 
hole River, 6 cu. ft. per second.2) sse.ae 


jer Geyser Basin includes: Artemisia every sik. to nine meth: The eruption. 
nds up a column 35 ft. high for 10 to rises to a maximum height of 200 ft. 
minutes every 18 to 24 hours. Fan sends usually lasts 4 hours. 
out Se stvag eruptions about 60 ft. high 
every 2 or 3 days. Riverside has an un- Lion group: Lion, Lioness, Big Cub ands 
“usual cone: throws water 75 ft. obliquely Little Cub erupt irregularly from one to. 
over the river from lower crater for half 18 times a day. 
an_hour. It has a remarkably regular inter- 
val of 8 hours between eruptions. 
Rocket jets up to 70 ft. at intervals of 2 
to 5 days. When its neighbor, Grotto, 
erupts simultaneously the jet is only 10 ft. Soin to AGoue 20 ft. 
Grotto throws water 20 to 380 ft. for 15 
minutes to 8 hours. Mammoth Hot Springs. There are n 
__ Giant erupts to 200 ft. Eruptions last an geysers in this area. The formation is — 
“hour but are 7 days to 3 months apart. A travertine. Sides of a hill are steps and ter- 
single eruption has been estimated to con- aces ‘over which flow the steaming waters — 
tain 700,000 gallons. of hot springs laden with minerals. Hach 
Daisy sends water to a height of 75 ft. Step is tinted by algae to many shades of - 
every 135 minutes. scarlet, orange, pink, yellow and blue. Te 
Old Faithful sends up a column about aces are white where no water flows. 
140 ft. high at average intervals of 65 Other groups of geysers, hot pools a: 
“minutes, varying from 35 to 80 minutes. mud Bole oy ima onthe wate 5 and 
Eruption lasts about 4 minutes. Discharges of Shoshone Lake, on West Thumb. Bay, — 
about 12,000 gallons at each eruption. at Mud Volcano, in the Grand Canyon of 
__ Giantess erupts like a smail volcano’ the Yellowstone, and on Mirror Plateau. 


: . Bell Time on Shipboard 
ae AM, ; P.M. 
-12:30—1 Bell 4:30—1 Bell . 8:30—1 Bell _—12:30—1 Bell 4:30—1 Bell 8:30—1 Bell 
-1:00—2 Bells §:00—2 Bells 9:00—2 Bells 1:00—2 Bells 5:00—2 Bells 9:00—2 Be 
- 1:30—3 5:30—3° ‘ 9:30—3 “ 1:30—3 “ 5:30—3 “ 9:30—3 | 
a4 8 6:00—4 « 10:00—4 « 2:00—4 « 6:00—4 10:00—4 
a2: 30—5 6:30—5 “ 10:30—5 “ 2:30—5 6:30—5 ‘ 10:30—5 
3:00—6 “ 7:00—6 “ 11:00—6 “ 3:00—6 " 7:00—6 * 11:00—6 
330-7 *! 730-7 * 1130-7 330-7 % 730-7 # 1130-7 
400-8 # 8:00—8 noon—8 ‘! 4:00-8 8:00-8 1200-8 


y World Extremes of Climate 


Highest recorded shade temperature: 
- World: 136° F. at Azizia, Libya, North Africa, September 13, 1922. 
_ United States: 134° F. at Death Valley, California, July 10, 4913. 
Lowest recorded temperature: ‘ 
World: —90° F. at Verkhoyansk, Siberia, U.S:S.R., February 5 and 7, 1892; a te 
_ ture of —94° F. was reported in Siberia during the winter of 1946-47 but w 
_ verified by the Soviet government. 
United States: —66° F. at Yellowstone Park, Wyoming, February 9, 1933. 
Highest mean annual temperature: Lowest mean annual temperature: 
World: 86° F. at Massawa, Eritrea, World:—14° F. at Framheim, Ant: 
Africa. United States: 27.0° F. at Mt. W; 
United States: 77.3° F. at Tavernier, Fla. ton, N. H. (18-year record). — 
- Maximum rainfall for 24-hour period: ; 
“World: 46 inches at Baguio, Luzon, Phillipines, July 14-15, 1911. 
x United States: 26.12 inches at Camp Leroy, California, January 22-23, 1943. 


nam recorded rainfall in one month: 


year average annual rainfall of about 450 inches, however, is generally accep 
the value for Mt. Waialeale, Island of Kauai, Hawaiian Islands. 

‘ inimum recorded rainfall: t ; 
“World: .04 inch at Iquique, Chile, average yearly fall during 40 years. - 
‘United States: 1.69 inches at Greenland Ranch, California, average yearly fall au 
36 years. During one period of 401 consecutive days, this station recorded no ra 
e€ annual precipitation for the United Staves is about 29 inches. 
ana, is the wettest state, with an annual average (60 years) of 56.65 tmchée 
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Nevada is the driest state, with an annual average (62 years) of 8.94 inches. 
Highest local average annual rainfall in the United States was 150.73 inches at Wynoo- 
’ chee Oxbow, Washington, based on a 18-year record. 

Greatest 6-hour fall was at Lake Charles, La.—15.38 inches—on June 19, 1947. Greatest 
24-hour rainfall in the U. S. was 38.2 inches at Thrall, Texas, September 9-10, 1921. 
Heavy snowfall records include 60 inches in one day at Giant Forest, California; 87 
inches in 2714 hours and 96 inches in 3214 hours at Silver Lake, Colorado; and 42 
inches in 2 days at Angola, New York. In the New York City blizzard of Dec. 26, 
1947, 25.8 inches of snow fell in about 20 hours, almost 5 inches more than fell in the 
blizzard of March, 1888. Greatest seasonal snowfall was 884 inches, over 73 feet, at 


Tamarack, California, during 1906-07. 


Large hailstones include one 17 inches in circumference and weighing 1144 pounds which 


fell at Potter, Nebraska, July 6, 1928. 


Ancient Empires 


The Egyptian and Babylonian empires, 
Near Eastern civilizations whose cultures 
mark the beginning of written history, had 
their origins in the nebulous period of 
ancient history prior to the year 4000 B.c. 
They developed rapidly in the fertile river 
valleys of the Nile in Egypt and the Tigris- 
Euphrates in Mesopotamia after the dis- 
covery of metals and the invention of writ- 
ing. Their governments were all-powerful, 
with the people subjugated and without 
political rights. The Egyptians regarded 
their king as a god. In Babylon, the ruler 
was a priest-king, earthly representative 
of the gods. Nevertheless, these Near East 
cultures made great contributions to the 
eternal march of man; -tthey advanced 
the ways of making and doing things, pro- 
duced the earliest literature, developed the 
principles of law (the code of Hammurabi, 
Babylonian king of the 18th [or possibly 
17th] century B.c., the oldest code of law) 
and science, learned the basic principles of 
art, and evolved early religious worship. 

The influence of Babylon and Egypt was 
felt in the rise of the Semitic tribes of 
Syria, the Hittites in Asia Minor, and the 
people of the Aegean region. Between the 
years 1200 and 800 B.c., the small Syrian 
states grew to great power and then were 


= Overwhelmed by the great empire of the 


Assyrians, the warlike peasants of the Ti- 


_ gris valley, who took the lessons learned 


from the Babylonians and spread that 
culture over their domains. The Assyrians, 
like the Egyptians and the Babylonians, in 
turn fell under the power of the Persian 
ings in the century between 600 and 500 
B.C. By 525 B.c., the Persian Empire ex- 
tended from India to Egypt, the greatest 
the world had ever seen. 

The lessons learned by these early Near 
Eastern civilizations were transmitted to 
Greece, which developed its illustrious 
empire in the Aegean region, after the 
inhabitants of the island of Crete had 
absorbed the Egyptian culture. The main- 
‘land Greeks overthrew the Cretans and in 
turn were succeeded by the Doric Greeks, 
who spread their culture across the Aegean, 
the Asia Minor coast, and into the Medi- 
terranean,and Black Sea regions. The char- 


acteristic Greek political institution was 
the city-state, first ruled by kings and 
often temporary monarchical tyrannies, 
and finally by the participation of free 
citizens. Literature and the arts flourished, 
and by the 5th century B.c., when Athens 
became the great city of the Greeks, drama 
had risen to full maturity with the great 
tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides and 
the comedies of Aristophanes. Architecture 
and art advanced apace. The Greeks, learn=- 
ing much from their Egyptian teachers, © 
produced such superb buildings as the 
Parthenon and created amazingly beauti- 
ful statues through the use of living mod- 
els. Religion, which was closely linked ) 
with art, also flourished, as did the devel- 
opment of philosophy, under the great 
Socrates (4709-399 B.c.), Plato (4277-347 
B.C.), and Aristotle (384-322 B.c.). Wars 
weakened the city-states, and they fell to 
Alexander the Great in the 4th century B.c. 


Last among the great ancient empires 
was the Roman, which developed in Italy 
and gained control over the Mediterra- 
nean region after absorbing the culture of 
Greece and combining with it new prin- 
ciples of law and art and teaching their 
new learning to the West. The develop- 
ment of the Roman civilization began in 
510 or 509 B.c., when the peoples on the 
peninsula of Italy freed themselves from — 
the rule of the Etruscans. The Romans, ~ 
with a republican form of government, 
speedily conquered Italy and the Mediter- 
ranean region, and the Roman governors 
became men of great wealth, corrupting 
the city-state system and making it a 
graft-ridden machine of exploitation. The 
failure of the government to check this 
self-seeking influence brought on a revolt 
which -resulted eventually in the rise of 
Julius Caesar to dictatorship in 46-44 B.c. 
Caesar’s murder in the Senate at Rome 
was followed in 27 B.c. by the establish- 
ment of the one-man rule of Augustus 
over the Roman Empire. Legal practices 
were developed and became the founda- 
tions of modern law. Great roads, bridges 
and buildings were constructed. This great 
ancient civilization began to crumble in 
the 3d century ap, ull dav eat 
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a - Serine Languages of the World 


oa Be ‘(spoken by 5,000,000 or more people) ee 
ries. peace Language apeaiiae ag 
* American “ Indian: including . Bisayan, Ilocano, Javanese, i 
ae Mayan, Quéchua and 750— Malay, Malagasy, Sundanese, ee 
1,000 languages and dia- precclog |. 40) hl 80,000,000 — 
. BRLOGLE Pata, te 15,000,000 Iranian: including Baluchi, ; mi 
; Bemahario (Ethiopia) _ AP ae 5,600,000 Kurdish, Persian, Pushtu ... 26,500,000 — 
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ME ODIC HN ate. hoarse) eee 538;000;000)-5 Japanese, ¥)2....4. .) ee eee 80,000,000 
Bantu: including Swahili, Zulu PAV ANECEE Ae itconans are poe 32,000 ,000 
(Hoe Ar PICA) le. on SS we 45,000,000 Kanarese (India) ............ 13,400,000 
- Bengali (India; Pakistan) . G3:000, 000) Korean 2. ho Pec 5 ohne 27,000 000 
4 Berber dialects (N. Africa) ... 6,000,000 Lahnda (India; Pakistan) 10,000,000 - 
Bier (IN GIA) as «kone ae ed 28,000,000 Malay (Neth. Indies) ........ 10,000,000 
-Bisayan (Philippines) ....... 5,500,000 Malayalam (India) .......... 10,000,000 
Bulgarian DQ En Roe rar SOP are 7,000,000 Marathi (India) s.. =... wes 23,000,000 
BEISLIUINIOSC os o.5 5 so a.c a 6. Move nie ow ws 17'000,000 Me Diunda (indiana coe acve cee 5,000 ,000 
Watalan (Spain) .. 2... 22...» 6,000,000) >) Orivas (india ye oe... wen crereonte 9,600 ,000 
Chinese: including Mandarin, Persian eeewriris. wedis« sve eielete 12,000 000° 
~. Cantonese and others...... 460;000;000i2™ Polish “13 Sftade oeids coe oa ue 30,000,000 
ene. including Somali Porturuese 34:08 hs oe eee 60,000,000. 
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RC ENE ly el po on, ooh 5 Sieve 8,000,000 Pushtu (Afghanistan; Paki- ; pa 
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Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu Rajasthani (India; Pakistan) 15,225,000 
MRELTAIG I Se on he eae. dE 80!000;000 Rumanian’ e/a 000° 
PEMLECC EVES fori 4 cxes"s siete wets cd,2.0 10;000;000' “Russianiiy acca. Gaerne ete 
LES a .-+ 225,000,000 Serbo-Croatian (Yugoslavia) .. 15,000,000 
Ethiopian: including Amharic 6,400,000 Siamese ...................:. 16,000,000 
_ Finno-Ugric: including Esto- Singhalese (Ceylon) .......... 000, 
- nian, Finnish, Hungarian, Spanish so on\Ans ti, hacks se eae 
* Karelian, Lappish ......:... 21,500,000 Sudanic: including Hausa 
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Moudarat! (India) ......6.0.0.4 18,000,000 ‘Tai: including Siamese ...... 
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Hindustani (India; Pakistan) 140,000,000 Telugu (India) .............. 
ERIS OIG as cay oe Be 13,000,000 Tibeto-Burman: including 
Indic: including Assamese, Tibetan and Burmese ...... 
Be sell Bihari, Gujarati, Turkic: including Kazakh, Tare — 
Hindustani, Lahnda, Mara- tar, Turkish, Uzbek ........ 
thi, Oriya, Punjabi, Rajas- Turkish 03. '. opaeaenaee eee 
‘thani, Sindhi, Singhalese .. 325,000,000 Uzbek (U.S.S.R.) ......... sare 5.000 
Yiddish « \aSi7.cuearvesae ot be 
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universities, in the modern sense of the 
Gétin, sprang up in the 12th and 13th 
centuries in response to the resurgence of 
learning that preceded the Renaissance in 
Europe. Procedure at the early universities 
‘was informal, with students gathering at 
_ some place in a. city to listen to a pre- 
eminent teacher. There were no campuses, 
‘buildings or endowments. Actually, the 
“university” once meant a guild or 
Be voration: there were, in the medieval 


tudents filled the role of apprentices 
e teachers were the masters. ‘4 


first European university was that 


Universities—Ancient and Modern 


a8 imilar in organization to the guilds. 


of Salerno in, the 9th century, when 
was known as a school of medicine. E 
the 11th century, it had become one : 
most famous medical schools ot 1 


against the merchants and citizer 
Bologna who had raised prices o 
and lodging. It was famous for i 
scholars. The students were organiz 
two guilds and exercised a great 

authority over the administration a: d 
professors; they controlled all acade! 
matters except the granting of degr 


Other Italian universities famed 
Middle Ages included those at'are 
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rara, Florence, Modena, Napies, Padua, Pa- 
via, Perugia, Siena and Vicenza. 

. University of Paris. Originated between 
1150 and 1170 in a cathedral school on 
the Ile de la Cité, it was later. moved to 
the left (south) bank of the Seine, al- 
though it remained under the authority 

of the chancellor of Notre Dame. It de- 

‘ veloped into the most famous continental 


principal schools were theology, medicine, 
d law and arts. By the 14th century, the 
d university had some 40 colleges, of which 
i the Sorbonne became the most celebrated. 


: The universities of Paris and Bologna 
4 had a marked influence in the subsequent 
Z creation of other university centers. About 
* 1200, there was a migration of students 
from Paris to Oxford (founded in the 12th 
; century) and a decade or two later, from 
} Oxford to Cambridge (also founded in the 
‘: 12th century). ; 


Other famous universities of the Middle 
Ages include the University of Toulouse 
) * (1233), Salamanca (1243), Seville (1254), 
ig Orléans (1305), Valladolid (1346), Prague 
1 = (1847), Krakow (1364), Vienna (1364), Er- 
furt (1379), Heidelberg (1385), Cologne 
(1888), Leipzig (1409), Rostock (1419) 
and Louvain (1426). 


The Renaissance 

The Renaissance gave fresh impetus to 
the universities of Europe. In France three 
of importance arose in the 15th century 
—the University of Aix (1409, Provence), 
the University of Poitiers (1431) and the 
University of Caen (1487). 

Other French institutions of note that 
arose in this era were at Bordeaux (1441), 
Valence (1452), Nantes (1463) and Bourges 
(1465). New European universities were 
also founded at Trier (1450), Freiburg 
(1455), Ingolstadt (1459), Basel (1460), 
Budapest (1475), Mainz (1476), Uppsala 
(1477), Tilbingen (1477), Copenhagen 
_ (1479), Wittenberg (1502), Frankfurt on 
_ Oder (1506) and Coimbra (1537). 

_. St. Andrews, founded in 1411, was thé 
_ first university in Scotland. Others were 
the University of Glasgow (1453), the Uni- 
_ versity of Aberdeen (1494) and the Col- 
lege of Edinburgh (1582). In Ireland, Trin- 
me ity College was founded in Dublin in 1591. 


Reformation and Post-Reformation 
"Until the Reformation, most of the in- 
_ .&titutions of higher learning in Europe 
_ were under the tutelage of the Catholic 
_ Church. After 1520, however, many estab- 
_ lished universities declared their inde- 
_ pendence of the Church. Cromwell’s rule 
_ brought about new scholastic methods at 
both Oxford and Cambridge and the es- 
tablishment of new colleges thoroughly 
imbued with ‘Protestantism. 

But: thesfirst Protestant.university was 


center of learning of its day. Its four. 


_versities in New Zealand, South Africa, 
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that of Marburg, Germany, founded in ~ 
1527. Cther Protestant universities were: 


Ko6nigsberg (1544); Jena (1558); Helm- 
stedt (1575); Altdorf (1575); Giessen 
(1607); Strasbourg (1621) and dalle 
(1693). 


18th, 19th and 26th Centuries 

Among the more famous institutions in 
this era was Gdttingen (1736), whose 
school of history became celebrated 
throughout Europe. Others were: Erlangen 
(1743); Berlin (1809); Lemberg (Lwéw) 
(1816); Bonn (1818); Helsingfors (1826); 
the National University at Athens (1837); 
Bucharest (1864); Tokyo (1868); Sofia 
(1888); Kyoto (1897), and Constantinople 
(or Stamboul) (1900). 


Among the more famous British uni- 
versities established in the 19th and 20th 
centuries were the University of London 
(1825); Manchester (1851); Liverpool 
(1881); the Mason University College in 
Birmingham (1900); Leeds (1904), and the 
University College in Sheffield (1905). The 
University of Wales is composed of col- 
leges in Aberystwyth, Bangor, Cardiff and 
Swansea. 


There are many important and large 
universities in the British dominions. In 
Canada, the famous McGill University in ~ 
Montreal was founded in 1821. Others are. 
the University of Toronto (1827); Queens 
University at Kingston, Ont. (1841); Laval 
University, Quebec (1852); Dalhousie, Hali- <a 
fax (1818), and Montreal University (1876). 


The early universities in India were pat- 
terned after London University rather ~ 
than on the Oxford-Cambridge style, and — 
were purely examining institutions. Cal-— 
cutta and Madras universities were founded 
in 1857 as examining schools. 


In Australia, the state plays an impor- _ 
tant role in the development of univer- 
sities. The University of Melbourne (1853) 
has the largest enrollment. Among the ~ 
others are Adelaide (1874); Tasmania — 
(1890); Queensland (1909); Sydney (1850), — 
and West Australia (1913). 


There are also many well-endowed uni- _ 


and other parts of the Commonwealth. 

In 1755, Russia had only three univer- _ 
sities—Vilna (1578), Dorpat (1632) and — 
Moscow (1755). Other institutions devel- 
oped later were the University of Kharkov 
(1804); Kazan (1804); St. Petersburg © 
(1819); St. Vladimir in Kiev (1832) ;_ 
Odessa (1865); Warsaw, which is now Po-- 
lish (1886) and Tomsk, in Siberia (1888). 
The building of universities after the Rev- 
olution of 1917 was spurred by the Soviet 
government. 4 

In China, the growth of universities was 
hampered by the chaotic state of the gov- 
érnment in the 1900’s, the recurring civil 
wars and the conflict with Japanpsisay 


Iniversities in the United States 
“marched in step with the progress of the 
nation. The early settlers brought a her- 
itage of European culture which they 
planted in New England soil. The first 
university in the country was started as 
‘Harvard College in 1636, with an endow- 
‘ment totaling 800 pounds. Harvard was to 
‘become probably the most famous of the 
American universities, with an endowment 
in 1951 of more than $195,000,000, a fac- 
ulty of 2,600 members and a Binder en- 
‘roilment of approximately 11,000. 


~ The College of William and Mar (1693) 
was the second institution of higher learn- 
ing established in the colonies. Others 
started during the colonial period (cur- 
‘Tent mames only) are: Yale (1701); Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (1740); Princeton 
(1748); Washington and Lee (1749); Co- 


Libraries of 


ae Europe and Asia 

Among the great libraries of the world, 
ee British Museum remains in the first 
rank with more than 5,000,000 printed 
volumes and manuscripts. It contains such 
outstanding treasures as the Codex Alez- 
andrinus and the Codex Sinaiticus of the 
Bible, the best collection of Greek papyri . 
from Egypt, and vast collections of original 
historical manuscripts of incalculable 
value. Some 150,000 volumes were de- 
Stroyed in air raids during World War II, 
but many were replaced later. 


~One of the finest libraries in the world 

is the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, 
which has approximately 5,000,000 vol- 
umes, 130,000 manuscripts, 400,000 medals 
and coins, and 4,000,000 prints and en- 
gravings. 

‘The State Library in Berlin, founded in 
1659-61, was combined in 1947 with the | 
library of the Technische Hochschule to 
form @ new institution known as the 
Oeffentliche Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek. 
Prior to World War II, the State Library 
had 2,850,000 volumes; the new combined 
library has only 1,500,000. The State Li- 
brary at Munich also suffered extensive 
war losses, with some 500,000 volumes de- 
stroyed; it now contains about 2,000,000. 
The Deutsche Biicheri at Leipzig had re- 
covered most of its losses by 1950 and has 
more than 2,000,000 volumes. Estimates 
ave placed the war losses of all German 
1 ibraries at between 20 and 25 million vol- 


‘The Nationalbibliothek in Vienna has 
out 1,350,000 volumes and a large col- 


hile not as large as some of the Euro- 
peose ibreriés, the Biblioteca Aposto~ 


_ The United States - 


lumbia (1754); Brown (1764) ; Rutgers : 3 


(1766) and Dartmouth (1769). 


After the Revolution of 1776, the state 
tax-supported university was established. 
The University of Virginia (1819) was a 
notable early example of this type. x 


Colleges for women grew up in the sec- _ 
ond quarter of the 19th century. Among 
these are: Mt. Holyoke (1887); ini 
(1855); Vassar (1861); Wells (1868); 
Hunter (1870); Wellesley (1870); Smith 
(1871) and Bryn Mawr (1880). i 


In the latter part of the 19th century, A 
universities established by private endow- 
ments arose. Typical of these are: Cornell — 
(1865), which is also a land-grant insti- | 
tution; Johns Hopkins (1876); Stanford — 
(1885) and the University of Chicago 
(1891). Ms 


the World i 


old manuscripts bequeathed to the Vati- 
can over the centuries. The printed books 
number about 700,000, the incunabula 
about 6,000 and the manuscripts about 
50,000. i 
Three of the more important Italian 1 
braries are the Biblioteca Nazionale 
Naples, with about 1,250,000 volumes and 
11,000 manuscripts; the Biblioteca Nazio- 
nale Centrale in Florence, with 3,400, 000 
volumes, manuscripts and pamphlets, and 
the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale in Rome, 
with approximately 1,940,000 volumes. _ 


Other large European libraries are th 
Bibliothéque Royale in Brussels (2,000,- 
000 volumes), the Biblioteca Nacional in 
Madrid (1,500,000), the University Library 
at Amsterdam (more than 1,500,000) and 
the Royal Library in Stockholm (650,000). 
The Lenin State Library in Moscow is said 
to contain 11,000,000 volumes—largest sin- 
gle collection in the world—besides many 
collections of valuable historical docu 
ments. In Leningrad, the Gosudarstven- 
naya Public Library claims 6,000,000 vol: 
umes and the Libraries of the Academy of 
Sciences some 11,000,000. ; 


In the Far East, the most extensiv 
braries are found in Japan, although 
damage in 1944-45 was severe. In Tokyo, 
the Imperial University Library has slightly 
more than 1,000,000 volumes, the Imperi 


vhs) 


ficensto Library at Kyoto contains aba at 
1,100,000. ; 


The United States and Canada 


The earliest libraries in the Colonial 
were privately owned, although in 
Benjamin Franklin projected the first 
scription library in’ PhiladelpHia?® 
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ments helped to set up many of the large 
libraries, although many of these institu- 
tions are now receiving state or municipal 
support. 


The largest library in the United States 
is the Library of Congress, established in 
1800 by Congress. In 1951, it contained 
9,400,000 books and pamphlets. It extends 
' services to members of Congress and other 
government departments, and also offers 
excellent facilities for persons engaged in 
scholarly research. 

The New York Public Library, with more 
than 5,000,000 volumes, is the largest pub- 
lic library in the United States. 

By 1947 there were more than 7,100 pub- 
lic libraries in the United States, and 
about 4,200 libraries of other kinds. In 
1949, libraries in cities of over 100,000 pop- 
ulation had 46,300,000 volumes. 

The growth of libraries attached to col- 


leges and universities in the United States 
has been phenomenal, and some of the 
university libraries are among the largest — 
in the country. Among them are (total 
volumes in parentheses): Harvard (5,250,- 
000); Yale (3,980,000); University of Cali- 
fornia, including branches (2,718,000); 
University of Illinois (2,384,000); Colum- 
bia (1,898,000); University of Chicago 


(1,750,000); University of Minnesota 
(1,528,000); University of Wisconsin 
(1,483,000); Cornell (1,464,000); Univer- 
sity of Michigan (1,455,000); Stanford 
(1,222,000); Princeton (1,200,000); and 


University of Pennsylvania (1,195,000). 


In Canada, the most important. public 
library is that of Toronto, which has more 
than . 700,090 volumes. Extensive libraries 
attached to the universities are at Queens 
(224,000), McGill (548,000), and Laval 
(850,000). 


Museums of the World 


(For U. S. Museums see INDEX.) 


The modern museum originated during 
the Renaissance, when the revival of in- 
terest in the arts and classical antiquity 
led princes, nobles and humanists to amass 
specimens of historical value and to house 
their collections in special buildings. or 
galleries. 


Art Museums 
The British Museum, London, contains 
some of the most famous historical objects 
of the world, including the Elgin Marbles 
and the Rosetta Stone. 


Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
whose primary object is to furnish ex- 
amples to illustrate the history of art, 
emphasizes architecture and sculpture, 
ceramics, engraving, book production, 
paintings, textiles, etc. The library is de- 
voted principally to fine and applied arts of 
all countries. 


National Gallery, London, contains a 
great number of old Masters, including 
paintings by Da Vinci, Michelangelo, Tin- 
toretto, Mantegna, Titian, Bellini, Jan van 
Eyck, Rubens, Rembrandt, Holbein, Con- 
stable and Turner. 


Tate Gallery, London, established as 
part of the National Gallery, was badly 
damaged during air raids cf World War II, 
‘but was completely restored by 1949. 

Wallace Collection, London, has many 
objets d’art and curios of French origin, 
and first-rank canvases and etchings of 
Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch and Eng- 
sh artists. 


In France, the most famous gallery is 
the Louvre in Paris, noted for the mag- 
nificence of its architecture as well as for 
its art collection, which is the largest in 
the world, Other Parisian museums of im- 


portance are Cluny, Rodin, Guimet, and 
Carnavalet. 


Among the magnificent Italian mu- 
seums, the National Museum at Naples 
contains one of the best arranged and clas- 
sified collections. The Uffizi Gallery in 
Florence, founded by the Medicis, has one 
of the world’s largest and best collections 
of Italian art. Other galleries in Florence 
are the Gallery of Modern Art (Pitti 
Palace) and the National Museum (Bar- 
gello). Rome has numerous museums, in- 
cluding several in the Vatican. 


In Berlin, the Schloss Museum and Na- — 
tional Gallery were damaged during World 
War IL. ; 

The Royal Museum of Fine Arts in 
Brussels has a fine collection of French, 
Flemish and Dutch masters and houses — 
many canvases‘by Rubens, Van Dyck, Jor= 
daens, Rembrandt, Frans Hals and Jan — 
Steen. ; 


The State Museum in Amsterdam con- 
tains superb works by Rembrandt, Ver- 
meer and others. : 


Among the notable art museums in 
other countries are the world-famous 
Museo del Prado in Madrid; the Tretyakov — 
State Gallery, the Pushkin State Museum 
of Fine Arts and the Hermitage State Mu- 
seum in Moscow; and the National Museum f 
in Tokyo, famed for its many Oriental 
paintings and examples of Oriental work- 
manship in lacquer, jade, ivory and metal. 


Science Museums 3 

The Ashmolean Museum, oldest in Great 

Britain, was founded in 1683 by the Univer 

sity, of Oxford and houses a collection 

ete rarities, ‘ee 
Science Museum of 

of London has exbit 


Museums—Zoos 
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of scientific instruments and appliances 
which review the progress of science and 
the history of invention. Other London 
museums of science are the Natural His- 
tory (British Museum), the Imperial War 
Museum (exhibits of both World Wars) 
and the Geological Museum. 


The Liverpool Museums contain valuable 
collections of natural history and antigq- 
uities and are divided into departments 
of zoology, botany, geology, archeology and 
ethnology. The buildings were almost com- 
pletely destroyed during World War II, al- 
though most of the exhibits were saved. 


_- The Manchester Museum serves as both 
@ municipal and a university museum. 
‘The Bristol Museum contains departments 
of geology, zoology, botany, archeology and 
Bristol antiquities. The National Mu- 
seum of Wales at Cardiff has departments 
Of archeology, botany, geology and zoology. 


_ In Edinburgh, Scotland, are the famed 
Royal Scottish Museum, which has col- 
lections in art, ethnography, natural his- 
tory, technology and geology; and the 
National Museum of Antiquities of Scot- 
land, noted for its coin and manuscript 
collections. 


The National Museum in Dublin and the 
Municipal Museum in Belfast have impor- 
tant science collections. 


Notable institutions of continental Eu- 
rope include the Natural History Museum 
in Paris, the Museum of Oceanography in 
Monaco, the Natural History Museum in 
Lisbon, the State Museum of Geology 
and Mineralogy in Leyden (Netherlands), 
the Museum of Natural History in Stock- 
holm, the Natural History Museum in 
Vienna, the Hungarian National Museum in 
Budapest, the National Museum in Prague, 
and the various natural science museums 


in Basel, Berne, Geneva, Lausanne and 
Neuchatel, Switzerland, Most larger cities 
of the U.S.S.R. have science museums of 
varying sizes, some specializing in local 
exhibits of natural history. 


Famous science museums in Germany 
prior to World War II included the various 
sections of the Staatlichen Museen in Ber- 
lin and the museums of natural history 
and ethnography in Hamburg. 

In Calcutta is the Indian Museum, out- 
standing for its marine fauna and verte- 
brate fossils, and in Bombay the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 


In Australia are the Queensland Mu- 
seum and the Botanic Museum in Bris- 
bane, the Soutk Australian Museum in 
Adelaide, and the Australian Museum in 
Sydney. 2 

New Zealand contains the Canterbury 
Museum, Christchurch, rich in local fauna, 
flora and geological items, and a Maori and 
Polynesian ethnological collection. ‘The 
Otago Museum of natural sciences and 
anthropology at Dunedin, the Auckland 
Institute and Museum in Auckland and 
the Dominion Museum in Wellington are 
others of note. 


In Africa, the South Africa Museum, 
Capetown, holds general and local history 
collections and others illustrating anthro- 
pology, ethnology and archeology. The 
Durban Museum contains much anthro- 


pological material. In Cairo are the notable: 


collections of the Egyptian Museum. 
Other museums of note include the 
Archeological Museums at Istanbul, the 
Tokyo Science Museum, the National 
Museum of Natural History in Santiago 
(Chile), the National Museum at Rio de 
Janeiro, and the Argentine National Mu- 
seum of Natural Sciences at Buenos Aires. 


Zoological Gardens of the World 


Far from being a modern idea, the cus- 
tom of keeping savage beasts in captivity 
is as ancient as recorded history. In the 
early part of the 12th century, B.c., the 
Chinese king Wen. had a special zoo where 
he housed animals captured from all parts 
of ancient China. 


One of the earliest modern zoos, the 
Jardin des Plantes in Paris, was established 
in 1793. In the following century zoologi- 
cal gardens were established in many of 
the major cities of the world. 


At Giza, outside Cairo, the zoological 
garden is lodged in a beautiful park main- 
tained by the Egyptian government. Its 
large collection of animals is chiefly Afri- 
can in origin. Elsewhere in Africa, at Khar- 
toum in the Sudan, at Pretoria (largest on 
the continent) and at Johannesburg, fine 
specimens are found in state-supported 
zoological gardens. 


North America has more than 30 major 
zoos, in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. The Quebec Zoological Society’s 
collection is made up of Canadian spe- 
cies; Toronto has also many exotic spe- 
cies. 


The first zoological garden in the United 
States was established in Philadelphia in 
1874. Since that time nearly every large 
city in the country has acquired a zoo, 
Among the largest are the celebrated 
Bronz Zoo and the Central Park Zoo in 
New York, the Lincoln Park Zoo and the 
Brookfield Zoo in Chicago, and those in 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Kansas City 
and San Diego. The National Zoo- 
logical Park in Washington, D. C., in a 
beautiful setting of hills, woods and 
streams, was established in 1890 by an act 
of Congress. Some of the U. S. zoos ex~ 
hibit their collections in open-air, barless 
pits; the Brookfield Zoo is an example. 


=e 
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Extensive collections in South America 
are found at Buenos Aires, and at Con- 
cepcioén and Santiago in Chile. At Belém, 
Brazil, a zoological-botanical garden is 
noteworthy for its specimens of Amazo- 
nian birds and animals. 


In Asia, important collections were es- 
tablished by the governments and by na- 
tive princes. Largest in India is the zoo at 
Alipore, Calcutta; other excellent zoos are 
located at Bombay, Karachi and on pri- 
vate estates. Singapore, Batavia and Sura- 
baya have important collections. Others 
are found at Fort de Kock on Sumatra’s 
west coast; and at Johore Bahru in Ma- 
laya. Japan abounds in large and small 
zoos and privately owned aviaries, located 
in Tokyo, Nagoya, Kyoto, Osaka and Kobe; 
many of these were severely damaged dur- 
ing World War II. 


Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth 
have large zoological gardens; smaller zoos 
in Australia are found at Brisbane and 
Wellington. The Auckland, New Zealand, 
collection has a representative group of 
native fauna. 


In Europe, zoological gardens have long 
been popular public institutions. The Jar- 
din d’Acclimatation, in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, Paris, was established in 1858, and 
a model zoo at Vincennes was added in 
1937 for the Paris Exposition, 


“Germany had about 20 zoological gar- 


_.dens, many of which were developed in 


the peacetime years between World Wars 
I and II. Large zoos were located in Berlin 
and Frankfurt on Main. In Munich, the 
animals were grouped according to the 
continent of their origin. Others were es- 
tablished at Dresden, Leipzig and Cologne, 
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~ 
At Stellingen, the Hagenbeck Garden be- ~ 
came an outstanding show place and dis- 
tributing center for animals. Smaller col- 
lections were established at Dutsseldortf, 
Elberfeld and Hanover. Several German 
zoos, notably that at Berlin, were de- 
stroyed during World War II. 


The Schénbrunn at Vienna is one of the 
oldest zoos in Europe. The Budapest zoo- 
logical gardens house a fine collection of 
European birds. At Antwerp, the Royal 
Zoological Society founded a large me- 


‘nagerie in 1843. It was seriously damaged 


by German bombs during World War Il, 


In the British Isles, the outstanding col- 
lection is in the garden of the London 
Zoological. Society in Regent’s Park. Al- 
though this zoo received a number of 
direct bomb hits in 1940-41 and again in 
1944, it remained open throughout World 
War II; visitors during this period num- 
bered 6,500,000. Manchester and Clifton 
have smaller gardens, and the one at Edin- 
burgh is famous for its collection of pen- 
guins. The Dublin Zoo is noted for its 
lions, many of which were born there. 


The Amsterdam zoo, with its East In- 
dian collection and its aquarium, and the 
Rotterdam gardens are the two best known 
in the Netherlands. Built on a high eleva- 
tion, the Skansen Zoo in Stockholm exhib- 
its: north European specimens. The most 
important gardens in the U:S.S.R. are 
found in Moscow, where northern as well 
as exotic species are collected. The zoo at 
Rome has part of its collection confined 
in barless pits. At Lisbon there is a small 
zoological garden, and in Madrid a part 
of the original royal menagerie. 


Famous Structures 
(See also Seven Wonders of the World.) 


Ancient 
The Great Sphinx of Egypt, one of the 
wonders of ancient Egyptian architecture, 


_ adjoins the pyramids of Giza and has a 
length of 189 ft. It was built in the 4th 


dynasty and was used as a temple. 


Other Egyptian buildings of note in- 
clude the Temples of Karnak and Edfu 
and the Tombs at Beni Hassan. 


The Parthenon of Greece, built on the 
Acropolis in Athens, was the chief temple 
to the goddess Athena. It was believed to 
have been completed by 438 B.c. The pres- 
ent temple remained intact until the 5th 
century A.D. Today, though the Parthenon 
is in ruins, its majestic proportions are 


 ptill discernible. 


Other great structures of ancient Greece 
were the Temples at Paestum (about 540 
and 420 B.c.); the Temple of Poseidon 
(about 460 B.c.); the Temple of Apollo at 
Corinth (about 540 B.c.); the Temple of 


; Apollo at Bassae (about 450-420 B.c.);;the 


. Olympieum at Athens (174 B.c.-A.p. 181); 


famous Erechtheum atop the Actopell | 
(about 421-405 B.c.); the Temple of Athena ~ 
Niké at Athens (about 426 B.c.); the — 


the Athenian Treasury at Delphi (about 
515 B.c.); the Propylaea of the Acropolis — 
at Athens (437-432 B.c.); the Theater of — 
Dionysus at Athens (about 350-325 B.c.); 
the “House of Cleopatra” at Delos (188 
B.c.) and the Theater at Epidaurus (about 
325 B.C.). 


The Colosseum (Flavian Amphitheater) 
of Rome, the largest and most famous of 
the Roman amphitheaters, was opened for 
use A.D. 80. Elliptical in shape, it consisted 
of three stories and an upper gallery, re=- 
built in stone in its present form,in the 
third century a.D. Its seats rise in tiers, 
which in turn are buttressed by concre 
vaults and stone piers. It could seat be: 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 spectators. Thé 
Colosseum was principally used for glad 
torial, combat. Wi frogs Pare | 


- 
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The Pantheon at Rome, begun by 
Agrippa in 27 B.c. as a temple, was rebuilt 
in its present circular form by Hadrian 
(a.D. 110-25). Literally ‘the Pantheon was 
intended as a temple of “all the gods.” 
It is remarkable for its perfect preserva- 
tion today, and it has served continuously 
for 20 centuries as a place of worship. 


Famous Roman arches includes the Arch 
of Constantine (about a.p. 315) and the 
Arch of Titus (about a.p. 80). 


; Later European 

_St. Mark’s Cathedral in Venice (1063- 
67), one of the great examples of Byzan- 
tine architecture, was begun in the 9th 
century. Partly destroyed by fire in 976, it 
was later rebuilt as a Byzantine edifice. 


Other famous Byzantine examples of 
architecture are St. Sophia in Constan- 
tinople (A.D. 532-37); San Vitale in Ra- 
venna (542); St. Paul’s Outside the Walls, 
Rome (5th century); the Kremlin baptism 
and marriage church, Moscow (begun in 
1397); and St. Lorenzo Outside the Walls, 
Rome, begun in 588. 


The Cathedral Group at Pisa (1067- 
(1173), one of the most celebrated groups 
of structures built in Romanesque style, 
consists of the cathedral, the cathedral’s 
baptistery, and the Leaning Tower. This 
trio forms a group by itself in the north- 
west corner of the city. The cathedral and 
baptistery are built in black and white 
marble. The campanile (Leaning Tower) is 
179 ft. high and leans more than 16 feet 
out of the perpendicular. There is little 


reason to believe that the architects in- - 


tended to have the tower lean. 


Other examples of Romanesque archi- 
tecture include the .Vézelay Abbey in 
France (1130); the Church of Notre-Dame- 
du-Port at Clermont-Ferrand in France 
(1100); the Church of San Zeno (begun 
in 1138) at Verona, and Durham Cathedral 
in England. 

The Aihambra (1248-1354), located in 

Granada, Spain, is universally esteemed as 
one of the great masterpieces of Moham- 
medan architecture. Designed as a palace 
and fortress for the Moorish monarchs of 
Granada, it is surrounded by a heavily 
fortified wall more than a mile in perim- 
eter. The location of the Alhambra in the 
Sierra Nevada provides a magnificent set- 
ting for this Jewel of Moorish Spain. 
_ Notre-Dame de Paris (begun in 1163), 
one of the great examples of Gothic archi- 
tecture, is a twin-towered church with a 
steeple over the crossing and immense fly- 
ing buttresses supporting the masonry at 
the rear of the church. 

Other famed Gothic structures are West- 
minster Abbey, London (begun 1245; dam- 
aged in World War II); Chartres Cathedral 
(12th century); Sainte Chapelle, Paris 
(124%-48); Laon Cathedral, France. (1160- 


1205); Rheims Cathedral (about 1210-50; 
rebuilt after its almost complete destruc- 
tion in World War I); Rowen Cathedral 
(13th-16th centuries); Amiens Cathedral 
(1218-69); Beauvais Cathedral (begun 
1247); Salisbury Cathedral (1220-60); 
York Minster or the Cathedral of St. Peter 
(begun in the 7th century); Milan Cathe- 
dral (begun 1386); and Cologne Cathedral 
(18th-19th centuries; badly damaged in 
World War II). 


The Duomo (cathedral) in Florence was 
founded in 1298, completed by Brunelleschi 
and consecrated in 1436. The oval-shaped 
dome dominates the entire structure. ~ 


_ Other examples of Renaissance archi- 
tecture are the Palazzo Vecchio, the Pa- 
lazzo Pitti and the Palazzo Strozzi in Flor- 
ence; St. Peter’s in Rome (begun in 1506 
and consecrated in 1626); the Farnese 
Palace in Rome; Palazzo Grimani (com- 
pleted about 1550) in Venice; the Escorial 
(1563-93) near Madrid; the Town Hall of 
Seville (1527-32); the Louvre, Paris; the 
Chateau at Blois, France; St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London (1675-1710; badly damaged 
in World War II); the Ecole Militaire, 
Paris (1752); the Pazzi Chapel, Florence, 
designed by Brunelleschi (1429); the Pal- 
aces of Versailles and of Fontainebleau and 
the Chdéteaw de Chambord in France. 
Outstanding European buildings of the 
18th and 19th centuries are the Superga 
at Turin, the Hd6dtel-Diew in Lyon, the 
Belvedere Palace at Vienna, the Royal Pal- 
ace of Stockholm, the Opera House of Paris 
(1863-75); the Bank of England, the Brit- 
ish Museum, the University of Lcndon and 
the Houses of Parliament, all in London; 
the Panthéon, the Church of the Made- 
leine, the Bourse and the Palais de Justice 
in Paris. - 


Asiatic 

The Taj Mahal (1632-50), at Agra, India, 
built by Shah Jahan as a tomb for his 
wife, is considered by some as the most 
perfect example of the Mogul style and by 
others as the most beautiful building in 
the world. Four slim white minarets flank 
the building, which is topped by a white 
dome; the entire structure is of marble. 

Other examples of Indian architecture 
are the temples at Benares and Tanjore. 

Famed Mohammedan edifices are the 
Dome of the Rock or Mosque of Omar, 
Jerusalem (A.D. 691); the Citadel (1166), 
and the Tombs of the Mamelukes (15th 
century), in Cairo; the Tomb of Humayun 
in Delhi; the Blue Mosque (1468) at Tabriz 
and the Tamerlane Mausoleum at Samar- 
Kand. 

Angkor Vat, outside the city of Angkor 
Thom, Cambodia, is one of the most beau- 
tiful examples of Cambodian or Khmer 
architecture. The sanctuary was built dur- 
ing the 12th century. Its temple court is 
protected by a -braad.moat,.. a nia 
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Great Wall of China (228 3.c.?), designed 
‘specifically as a defense against nomadic 
tribes, has numerous large watch towers 
which could be called buildings. It was 
erected by Emperor Ch’in Shih Huang Ti 
B % and is 1,400 miles long. Built mainly of 
“earth and stone, it varies in height be- 
re tween 18 and 30 feet. 


ae ‘Typical of Chinese architecture are the 
pagodas or temple towers. Among some of 
he bétter known pagodas are the Great 
Pagoda of the Wild Geese at Sian (founded 
n 652); Nan t’a (11th century) at Fang 
han; the Pagoda of Sung Yueh Ssu (A.D. 
23) at Sung Shan, Honan. 

Other well-known Chinese buildings are 
e Drum Tower (1273), the Three Great 
alls in the Purple Forbidden City (1627), 
ddha’s Perfume Tower (19th century), 


(El Palmito) 
Salt Springs 


the Porcelain Pagoda and the — 


- pleted in 1940, is a remarkable group 


Great Dams of the World 


North Fork, Mokelumne River, Calif. 345 


Sosa all at Peiping. 


United Btates = 
Rockefeller Center, New York City, com 


examples of American skyscraper arch: 
tecture. It is dominated by the 70-story 
R. C. A. building in the center. 


Empire State Building, New York City, 
the loftiest building in the world, has 10 2 
stories and is 1,250 feet high. a 


Other famous examples of modern puild- 
ings in the United States are the Chrysler 
Building and the United Nations Building 
in New York; the Merchandise Mart, the 
Board of Trade Building and Civic Opera 
Building in Chicago; and the Pentagon in 
Washington. Ee 


Maxmum ug 
height, Date — 
Name Location feet completed 

Hoover Colorado River, Ariz.-Nev. 726 1936 |; 
Garrison Missouri River, N. Dak. 210 4 
Oahe Missouri River, S. Dak. 230 + 5 
Fort Peck Missouri River, Mont. 250 1940. 
Grand Coulee Columbia River, Wash. 550 1942 
Fort Randall Missouri River, S. Dak. 150 | ae 
Kentucky Tennessee River, Ky. 160 1944 
Wolf Creek Cumberland River, Ky. 242 a 
Denison Red River, Okla.-Tex. 165 1944 
Shasta Sacramento River, Calif. 602 1945 
Gatun Chagres River, Panama Canal Zone 115 1912 ¢ 
Aswan Nile River, Egypt 174 1934 
Hungry Horse Flathead, S. Fk., Mont. — 520 
Lazaro Cardenas Nazas River, Mex. 295 isl 


1931 


Norris | Clinch River, Tenn. - 265 1936 
Alvaro Obregén Yaqui River, Sonora, Mex. 187 “a 
(Oviachic) : ‘a 
‘Saluda Saluda River, S. C. 208 
Elephant Butte Rio Grande, N. Mex. ; 301 
Mettur Cauvery River, India : 214 
Center Hill Caney Fork River, Tenn. ‘ 240 
Hume Murray River, Australia ~ 180 
Kingsley North Platte River, Nebr. 162 
Osage (Bagnell) Osage River, Mo, 148 
- Norfolk North Fork River, Ark. 230 
Chelsea Gatineau River, Canada 100 
Pensacola Grand River, Okla. 3 152 
Marshall Ford Colorado River, ‘Tex. 270 
_ (Mansfield) i ' 
Davis Colorado River, Ariz.-Nev. 200 
Dale Hollow Obey River, Tenn.-Ky. 183 
American Falls Snake River, Idaho-Wyo. ° 92 
El Azucar San Juan River, Mexico i 142 ae? 
Cherokee Holston River, Tenn. . 212 ; 
Sardis Little Tallahatchie River, Miss. 117 
- Douglas French Broad River, Tenn. 160 
‘Fontana Little Tennessee River, N. C. 470 2 
Roosevelt Salt River, Ariz. 280 
‘construction in 1951. oa aa ao ere 


12,000,000 | 1949E 
y 1,186,000 | 1949E 
1,079,965 | 17,097,889 | 1950E 


_ 1——Estimated; C—Census, ? Preliminary figure. 


Mongolia. 4 Actually Russian 8.S.R., but still recognized by U. Sias independent country. 


6Including Kashmir. 7 Excluding Kashmir, 8 Acres, 


Beinn: Independence Day, July 9. 
livia: Independence Day, Aug. 6. 

il; Independence Day, Sept. 7. 
ynada: Dominion Day, July 1. 

le; Independence Day, Sept. 18. 
mbia: Independence Day, July 20. 
Rica: Independence Day, Sept. 15. 
ba: Independence Day, May 20. 

r can Republic: Independence Day, 
a 

27, 


+ Independence Day, Aug. 10. 


Population 
83,199,637 | 1: 


te tee ea reece sees 


2,974,581 8,185,539 | 1950E 
32;388 7,090,122 | 1949E 
11,783 8,653,653 | 1950E 
18,000 300,000 | ....E 


416,040 |- 3,990,000 | 1949E 
3,291,416 -| 52,645,479 | 1950C2 
42,741 7,160,000 | 1949E 
261,749 | 18,304,000 | 1949E 
53,668 3,279,000 | 1949E 
3,619,616 | 13,845,000 | 1950E 
25,332 7,550,000 | 1950E 
286,323 5,862,000 | 1950E 
3,858,900 | 475,000,000 | 1950E 
439,714 | 11,259,730 | 1950E 
19,238 795,044 | 1950C 
44,217 5,415,000 | 1950E 
49,330 | 12,519,000 | 1949E 
16,575 4,286,900 | 1951E 
19,327 2,121,083 | 1950C 
104,510 3,077,000 | 1950C 
383,000 | 20,045,000 | 1949E 
13,176 1,889,946 | 1950C 
18,357 1,126,415 | 1940E 
350,000 8,000,000 | 1948E 
130,160 | 4,028,910 | 1950C2 

212,741 | 42,000,000 | 1950E 


Mongolian People’s Rep... 


41,700 | 17,313,700 | 1946C 
94,634 | 47,585,872 | 1950C2 
51,182 7,960,000 | 1950E 
45,452 2,787,000 | 1950C 
Bema ata eteia/eis[ora Sve o's 6 10,748 3,111,000 | 1950C 
59,145 1,533,625 | 1950C 
35,893 | 9,201,158 | 1948C2 
39,709 144,500 | 1950E 
1,220,099 5} 356,891,6247| 19512 
583,479 | 79,260,000 | 1949E 
634,413 | 18,387,000 | 1949E 
116,600 4,794,449 | 1947C 
26,601 2,958,878 | 1950C2 
7,800 1,247,000 | 1950E 
116,235 | 46,452,000 | 1951E 


WSS Rae oo ees 192,900,000 
” 50,210,472. 
150,697,361 


- 4,986,000 
22,973,000 


rae Formosa, Manchuria, Tibet: exclu: 
§ Including D 


National Holidays of American Countries 
Source: U. 8. Department of State. 


El Salvador: Independence Day, Sept 
Guatemala: Independence Day, Sep 
Mes nit Sa cpa ne Jan. 1. 


Panama: Taser nonce Day, Nov. 3 Sy 
Paraguay: Independence Day, May | 
Peru: Independence Day, July 28. 
Uruguay: Independence Day, Aug . 
Venezuela: Independence DoS TPB 


pep Nis tb] 


1,400,000 | 19 
29,238,641 
1,208,000 
1,994,506 
1,267,574 
1,600,000 | 
13,000 
2,879,070 | 
298,578 
25,367,802 | 
21,000 
900,000 
7,000,000 
10,200,280 
1,940,738 
1,503,189 | 
3,281,000 
75,687,000 
801,982 
1,406,000 
8,406,000 | 
19,557,000 | 
24,976,926 
8,618,000 
15,872,624 
12,780 | 
6,000,000 | | 
28,286,518 | 
7,017,000 | 
4,714,992 | 
3,252,664 
18,836,000 | 195 
3,000,000 | 1: 
20,902,628 
12,320,000 


2,650,000 
800 


ea 


VA 


_ be considered only approximate.) 


ae 7 : a = at Ta; —— = = 
- yege é , 1 ‘ é ‘ 2 i 
Largest Cities of the World ee 
(Exact rating of the cities of the world according to size is impossible because of the diversity of the years 
which census or estimated population figures have been issued. Therefore, the rating shown in this table m 


s 


City and country Population Year* City and country Population 
1. London (Greater), England..... 8,346,000 1951C} Ll gParis.-Franceis:. pemeceie tent 2,800,000 
2. New York, N.Y., U.S.A....... 7,891,957 1950C 12:-Calcutta; India. .2: 2 ces 2,549,790 
SIOKYO, JAPAltsn oe seve b seaes 5,385,071 1950C 13. Mexico City, Mexico......... 2,527,328 
jf ohanghai, Chind......:.5.-..5 4,630,385 1948E 14, Rio de Janeiro, Brazif........ 2,413,152 
SR WIOSCOW)-U-SIS:R....).1.--¢5 50 4,137,018 1939C ¥5. Sao Paulo, Brazil. ....4..... 2,227,512 
6. Berlin, Germany.............. 3,729,300 1949E 16;- Caito;Egypt:a-n snes ae 2,100,506 
= Chicago, Wll., U.S. A..........; 3,606,436 1950C} 17, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A......] 2,064,794 
Leningrad, U.S.S.R............ 3,191,304 1939C 18. Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A,...| 1,957,692 
Buenos Aires, Argentina....... 3,000,371 1947C 19. Detroit, Mich., U.S.A.........] 1,838,517 
Bombay; Mndiavinc.o.ccceer es. 2,840,011 1951C+ 20. Tientsin, China............. 1,772,840 
Other Large Foreign Cities (over 500,000) 
_ City and country Population Year* City and country Population 
WO ldameratelcieisis ete, ssose's'c 788,310 1951Ct Leeds, England............. ies 505,000 
FexandniayESypt so sc. eve paces. 925,081 1947C Leipzig, East Germany.......... 608,111 
msterdam, Netherlands.......... 845,266 1951E Li6ge, Belginm. Joc 22 ..ecncsee. 573,176 
MPA BEIGSIUM Ss0 sc ccca ses ev cs. 794,280 1948E Linza; "Pepursc ces ee 800,460 
Baghdad, Iraq :832,927 1946E Lisbon; -Portugalia..-2.sceee. 5. 796,227 
Baku, U.S.S.R.. 809,347 1939C Liverpool, England,............. 790,000 
sBangalore, India................. 726,170 1951C} EdnizsPolantaeen oitcnce stcsincce 576,000 
Bangkok, Thailand............... 827,290 1947C Madtasilndiduats dacein concdeces 1,429,985 
a BIONAESPAIN, © « s:0 sp1<'e vias, 5.015 1,205,509 .| 1950C+ Madtid), Spain: sycscr sacs ces cen 1,609,524 
ingham, England............. 1,112,000 | 1951C} Manchester, England............ 703,000 
Poe SEO SCR aeacie 543,590 1950E Manila, Philippines.............] 983,906 
& Aa ACOADM CO tea 2,840,011 1951Ct Marseille, France............... 700,000 
OSHA OGaD ae oe 1,296,687 1948E Melbourne, Australia............] 1,326,400 
Bae cleo enaip-te 1,401,807 1948C Milanjoltalys2y co erccntmenpact ce nico seo 
ROE ACE 1,058,288 1948C+ Montevideo, Uruguay...........] 850,000 
ROM RCHINA, caigisns e\0id'rj0 24 2's 1,128,165 1948E Montreal, Canada............... 1,420,057 
Casablanca, French Morocco....... 550,000 1947E Mukden, Manchuria............ 1,021,057 
hun, Manchuria............ c. 500,000 1948E Munich, West Germany.......... 831,000 
(a0 CSR OCORRS OSEEE 606,972 1931E Nagoya? Japan ttt. cssecme cece 853,085 
BR eTaT Tals cies a, =10'51 + 985,673 1948E Nanking, China................] 1,113,972 
Met calsisinioreie 543,623 1947C Naples, ltaly..................-| 1,037,460 
Bei isiete siva.e cs 590,000 1950Ct Odessas UIS;S, Resacissseeeecene. 604,223 
CMa ie iaiais iter 7s 764,800 1951E Osaka, Japan..................] 1,559,310 
PRE HE Sec otichcsleis 533,696 wane Paermos Sicily;asrccece acta: a 503,534 
Oe CoA One 914,634 1951C+ Peiping; China. o2>>..-..-. ecu 21,721,546 
trovsk, U.S.S.R..... 500,662 1939C Prague, Czechoslovakia......... 932,024 
MnWS Seg: DRO aan ae 506,635 1946C Rangoon, Burmal.. ves.s. se oc 501,219 
Me ecleislaise oc. 695,000 1950C+ RECHORBAZN oncmce ce ace otae 534,468 
kfurt am Main, Germany...... 524,000 1950C+ ROMG Mallee cea dcemas cee: 1,678,664 
0a, Italy...... Situ eaceaneees 678,012 1951E Rostov on Don, U.S.S.R.... 510,253 
gow, SLOANE metas fofere ois:3 ois < 1,090,000 1951C} Rotterdam, Netherlands... : 684,658 
(USES gaan ee cece eeanee ~ 644,116 1939C Santiago, Chile...+............. 1,200,000 
e, Netherlands.......... 571,853 1951E Sdo Paulo, Brazil............... 2,227,512 
1,605,000 1950C+ SUH LCL bs 6 seqacabadeheone 1,446,049 
506,930 1931E Sheffield, England.............. 513,000 
721,598 1948E Sigh; Ghinassepinds asin echo ck 628,499 
760,000 1948E Stockholm, Sweden............. 745,936 
659,883 1943C Sydney, Australia.............. 1,549,590 
1,085,074 1951C+ Tashkent, U:SiSIRi. 1c csdes ee oe 585,005 
1,000,092 1950C+ Weherany |tani.cat were ctuceeie tee 850,000 
1,200,000 1949E Tufts!) U:S-SuR; teeta ose bea 519,175 
727,743 1946C Toronto, Canada................ 673,104 
India... 704,536 1951Ct Tsingtao; China, si,.coms cw os aan 850,308 
U.S.S. melee nieteintovn sle'a 833,432 1939C Turin, italy 45.chheueee oseinestone 734,658 
BUITANLAN Cite vase ese olcrciels «it 590,664 1947¢ Valencia, Spain......... RLS 509,075 
tats GoRhG BOE 846,293 1939C Victoria, Hong Kong 767,000 
607,202 1947E Vienna, Austria... ..2<2..s.060s 1,750,000 — 
999,396 | 1947E Warsaw, Poland............ 586,000 | 
671,659 1941C Yokohama, Japan............... 814,268 — 
timated Co Census,).t Preliminary, AguResy n°) A mn AB 2-8! a9 
a fd 
+ \ . uJ ch 


Year* 


1948E 
1951Ct 
19500} 
19506 
1950C¢_ 
19470 
1950C¢ 
1950C¢ 
1950Ct 
19486. 


Ag 


Year* 


19510; 


19466 
1948E 
19496 
1948E 
1951Ct 
1948E 
1951Ct 
1950Ct 
1951Ct 
1948C 
1948E 
1950E 
1951E 
1948E 
19496 


 :1948E 


1950Ct 
1947E 
1948E 
1951E 
1937E 


i ee ee Me 
<S 5 5 


Se eee 
to 
on 
oO 


© 
wo 
So 


: Name 

GOLDEN GATE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
TACOMA NARROWS 
TRANSBAY 
BRONX-WHITESTONE 
AMBASSADOR 
QUEBEC 
DELAWARE RIVER 
FORTH 

KILL VAN KULL 
SYDNEY HARBOR > 
BEAR MOUNTAIN | 
WILLIAMSBURG 
BROOKLYN 

LIONS GATE 
MID-HUDSON 
HOWRAH 
MANHATTAN 
TRANSBAY 
TRIBOROUGH 

ST. JOHNS 
LONGVIEW 

MT. HOPE 
QUEENSBORO 
FLORIANOPOLIS 
CARQUINEZ STRAIT 
MONTREAL HARBOR 
BIRCHENOUGH 
DEER ISLE 
CINCINNATI - 
OTTO BEIT 
COOPER RIVER 
WHEELING 

HELL GATE 

EAST ST. LOUIS 
RAINBOW 

GRAND MERE 
PEACE RIVER 
STORY 

NATCHEZ 

BLUE WATER 
SANDO 

DUBUQUE 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 
WALDO HANCOCK 
RIP VAN WINKLE 
HENRY HUDSON 
HUEY P. LONG 


7) , 


Location 
San Francisco 


\New York City 
Tacoma, Wash. 

San Francisco 

New York City 
Detroit, Mich. 

Near Quebec, Canada 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Firth of Forth, Scotland 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Sydney, Australia 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
New York City 

New York City 
Vancouver, Canada 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Calcutta, India 
New York City 
Oakland, Calif. 
New York City 
Portland, Oreg. 
Longview, Wash. 
Near Bristol, R. I. 
New York City 
Florianopolis, Brazil 
Near San Francisco 
Montreal, Canada 
Southern Rhodesia 
Deer Isle, Me. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Southern Rhodesia 
Charleston, S. C. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
New York City 

East St. Louis, Ml. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Quebec, Canada 
Alaska Highway 
Queensland, Australia 
Natchez, Miss. 

Port Huron, Mich. 
Sando, Sweden 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
Bucksport, Maine 
Catskill, N. Y. 


_ New York City f 


Near New Orleans, La. 


ntilever, S—Suspenslon. SA—Steel Arch, CA—Concrete Arch,°CT—Continuous Truss, ~ 
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estimated at 10,000,000 
starved or drowned. 


homeless, 


flooded by three rivers; more th 
third of city was.evacuated. 


Be aia \ 

616 Informiation Please ie 

America’s Tallest Buildings : 
No. of Heights” 
City Building orcs pes a City Building stories feet 

New York Empire State 102 1,250 New York 10E. 40th St 48 621 

New York Chrysler 77 +#+41,046 New York New York Life 40 617° 

New York 60 Wall Tower 66 950 New York Singer 47612 

New York Bk. of Manhattan 71 925 Chicago Board of Trade 44 605 

New York U.S. Court House 37 590 

New York R. C. A. 70 850 

: Pittsburgh Gulf 44 582 

New York Woolworth 60 792 N Yorks. Municipal 40 580 

New York City Bank 54745 st ee! besa a 

i 52 708 Cincinnati Carew Tower 48 574 

Cleveland. Terminal Tower New York Continental Bank 48 565 

New York 500 Fifth Avenue 60 700 New york Sherry-Netherland 40 560 

New York Metropolitan Life 50 700. New York N. Y. Central 35 560 

New York Chanin 56 680 Chicago Pittsfield 39 557 

New York Lincoln 53 673 Columbus  Lincoln-LeVeque 

New York Irving Trust 50 654 Tower 46. 556 

New York General Electric 650 641 Chicago Continental 42 555 

New York Waldorf-Astoria 47 625 Detroit Penobscot 47 551 

Great Disasters 
Earthquakes and Volcanic Eruptions \ 

A.D. 79 Aug. 24, Irauy: eruption of Mt. 1923 Sept. 1, Japan: earthquake destroyed 
Vesuvius buried cities of Pompeii third of Tokyo and most of Yoko- 
and Herculaneum, killing thousands. hama; more than 90,000 killed. 

1755 Nov. 1, PorrucaL: one of the most 1935 May 31, Inp1a: earthquake at Quetta 
severe of recorded: earthquakes lev- killed an estimated 50,000. 
eled Lisbon and was felt as far away 1939 Jan. 24, CHILE: earthquake razed 
as southern France and North Africa; some 50,000 sq. mi.; 30,000 killed. 
between 10,000 and 20,000 killed in 4939 pec. 27, NorTHERN TURKEY: severe 
Lisbon alone. quakes destroyed city of Erzingan; 

1883 Aug. 26-28, NETHERLANDS INDIES: about 100,000 casualties. 
eruption of Krakatoa; violent explo- 4948 June 28, JAPAN: series: of earths 
sions destroyed two-thirds of island. quakes killed 3,000 in Fukui. 

Sea waves occurred as far away as : 

1949 Aug. 5, Ecuapor: earthquake killed 
Cape Horn, and possibly England. 
Estimated 36,000 dead. about 6,000 and razed 50 towns. 

1902 May 8, Martiniquz, West Invrss:; 1950 Aug. 15, Inpra: second heaviest 
Mt. Pelée erupted and wiped out city earthquake on record affected 30,- 
of St. Pierre; 40,000 dead. 000 sq. mi. in Assam, destroying 

100,000 buildings, killing 574. 

1906 April 18, San Francisco: earthquake 
accompanied by fire razed more than 1950 Sept. 1b, CAMIGUIN ISLAND, PHILIP- 
4 sq. mi.; more than 500 dead or PINES: eruption of Mt. Hibok Hibok 
missing; property damage about Killed about 85. | 
250-300 millions. 1951 Jan. 18-21, Papua Trrrirory, NEW 

1908 Dec. 28, Messrna, SIcILy: about 85,- GurnEa: eruption of Mt. Lamington 
000 killed and city totally destroyed killed more than 3,000. 
by one of most disastrous of re- 1951 May 6-%, Eu Satvapor: about 200 
corded earthquakes. died in earthquakes, 

Floods, Avalanches and Tidal Waves ig 
WORLD 1946 ALasKA-Hawarmi: series of tidal waves. 
1228 HoLLanp: 100,000 reputedly drowned in Pacific originating off Alaska 
killed about 150 in Hawaii. ; 
by sea flood in Friesland section. WG4 Te JAPAN Slocdadt kK : trpnoall 
1642 Cutna: rebels besieging Kaifeng de- AR 5 HOCUS) G0 Bee Ces 
killed about 2,000 on Honshu Islan 
stroyed seawall, causing flood that 1947 Parreran: 
N: floodwaters in East Ben 
drowned 300,000 inhabitants. 1 left 1 
1887 CHurina: hundreds of thousands of Eanes 008/000 ienelees 
aes tedl 1948 Turkey: hundreds of persons wer! 
me eee e ane ay in Honan prov- drowned when two rivers in south- 
ee Of Hwebg, Ho River. ern Turkey burst their dikes. 

1896 Japan: earthquake and tidal wave 1948 CHINA: about 1,000 reported de 
at Sanriku killed 27,000. in floods near Foochow. 

1939 CHINA: floods in north; casualties 1950 CaNnapa: Winnipeg and_ vicint 


and killed 500. 


ALPS: snow avalanches killed more 
than 200 in Alpine regions of Switz- 
erland, Italy, France and Austria. 
MancuHuria: floods killed 1,800; 3,000 
_ missing. 


UNITED STATES 
PENNSYLVANIA: more than 2,000 died 
in Johnstown flood. 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY: Mississippi River 
and tributaries overflowed; 200 dead. 


WORLD 
Oct. 5, INDIA: most of Calcutta de- 
nuded by cyclone; 70,000 killed. 
Oct. 31, InpiIa: cyclone and tidal 
wave swept 3,000 sq. mi. with Bengal 
worst hit; 215,000 killed. 
June 6, INv1a: 
i wave Killed 100,006 in Bombay. 
_CHINA: typhoon at Hong Kong 
BS killed about 10,000. 


1930 Sept. 3, Sanro DomInco (now Ciu- 
ES dad Trujillo): hurricane killed 
_. about 2,000 and injured 6,000. 
1934 Sept. 21, Japan: hurricane killed 
* more than 4,000 on Honshu. 
(1935 Oct. 25, Hartt: hurricane, flood 
_ killed 2,000 in Jérémie and-Jacmel. 
1942 Oct. 16, Inpra: cyclone devastated 
axe Bengal; about 40,000 lives lost. 
1949 Oct. 27, InpIA: cyclone along south- 
= ee eastern coast killed about 1,000. 
1949 Oct. 31-Nov. 2, PHILIPPINES: 1,000 
_-—*+believed dead following typhoon. 
1950 Sept. 3-4, Japan: typhoon centered 
~ on Honshu. 200 killed, many missing. 
1951 Jan. 2-3(?), Comoro Isztanps, AF- 
-.  * RICA: 500 reported killed in tornado. 
al Fires and Explosions 
4 WORLD 
1666 Sept. 2, Enctanp: “Great Fire of 
ea; London” destroyed 13,200 houses, St. 


oe Paul’s Church, 86 parish churches, 
etc. Damage 10 million pounds. 
Sept. 14, Russia: fire started by Rus- 
-- sians in Moscow after French occu- 
- pation destroyed 30,800 houses. 
Dec. 8, AusTRIA: about 850 died in 
_ Ring Theater fire in Vienna. 
7 Dec. 6, Canapa: explosion and fire 
at Halifax when ammunition ship 
collided with a vessel; 1,500 dead. 


ee Minor: more than three-fifths 


rn China left. 1,000, Aes homeless 


cyclone and tidal 


1913 


1927 


1937 
1948 


1951 


Tornadoes, Typhoons and Hurricanes 


1951 


1884 


1893 
1900 


1925 


1926 


1928 


1936 


1938 


1947 


1947 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


1951 


Oxt0 AND INDIANA: floods of 
and Indiana rivers took 730 lives, 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY: floods inundate 
20,000 sq. mi.; 700,000 homeless. 


MISSISSIPPI AND TRIBUTARY VALLEYS: 
floods in the Allegheny, Mississippi, 
Ohio valleys killed hundreds. 


OREGON AND WASHINGTON: floods off 
Columbia and Willamette rivers; ap 

proximately 50 dead or missing. 
Kansas, MIssouRI, OKLAHOMA: floods 
centering in Kansas City area kille 
more than 40 and caused damage 
estimated to exceed $750, oe ,000. 


Aug. 17, CARIBBEAN, GULF OF MEX-— 
Ico: hurricane killed 165 on Jamai 
Is., 115 near Tampico, Mex. D 


UNITED STATES 


‘Feb. 18, SourHERN STATES: 
does took about 700 lives. 


Aug. 27, SE. Coast: 900 killed. J 


Sept. 8, Texas: Galveston hurrican 

and tidal wave; 5,000 dead. ei: 
March 18, Mipwest: about 800 killed 

and 13,000 injured in tornado which > 
hit Ill., Ind., Tenn., Ky., and Mo 
Sept. 18, Fioripa: east coast hi 
cane killed 373; 40,000 homeles 
Sept. 12, FiLoripa: hurricane 
Windward Islands killed 4,000 
April 2, MISSISSIPPI AND GEORI 
Tupelo, Miss., and Gainesville, — 
centers of tornadoes which s' 
the South; 402 killed, 1,853 in ure 
Sept. 21, NEw ENGLAND: hurr ca: 
Killed at least 488 in severest | 
corded storm of northeastern s ati 
April 9, Texas AND OKLAHOMA: 
nado killed approximately 150. — 
Sept. 17-19, FLorIDA AND ~ 
Coast: hurricane killed abow 


torna- 


Cumberland, killed 104 ieee ay , 
July, 28, GERMany: explosion | in 
Farben Ludwigshaven works 
hundreds, injured 6,000. 
Sept. 2, Cuina: Fire on Ch 
waterfront killed 1,700 an 
10,000 buildings. 3 


Sept. 26, EncLanp: fire in coll 
Creswell killed 80 coal mint 


May 29, ENGLAND: 81 killed 


618 


1835 


1871 


1872 


1904 
1937 


1942 


1833 


1853 


1912 


1912 


1914 


1928 


1931 


1939 


1942 
1947 
"1947 
1948 
1949 
1949 


1950 


UNITED STATES 
Dec. 16, NEw Yor« City: 580 build- 
ings destroyed by fire. 
Oct. 8, CHIcaGo: the “Chicago Fire,” 
which started in barn, swept 2,124 
acres, burned 17,450 buildings, killed 
250 persons, and made 98,500 home- 
less; 196 million damage. 


Nov. 9, Boston: fire destroyed 800 
buildings; 75 million damage. 


Feb. 7, BALTIMORE, Mop.: Fire de- 
stroyed most of business section; 125 
million damage. 


March 18, New Lonpon, TEXAS: ex- 
plosion destroyed schoolhouse; 413 
children and 14 teachers killed. 


Nov. 28, Boston: Cocoanut Grove 
night club fire killed about 500. 


1944 


1946 


1947 


1947 


1949 


1950 


1950 


Information Please Almanac 


July 17, Port Cuicaco, CALIF.: more 
than 300 killed in explosion of two 
ammunition ships. 

Dec. 7, ATLANTA: Fire in Winecoff 
Hotel killed 119. 

March 25, CENTRALIA, ILL.:explosion 
in coal mine killed 111 miners. 
April 16-18, TrExas. City, TEXAS: 
most of city destroyed, more than 
500 dead following Grandcamp ex- 
plosion. 


April 5, EFFINGHAM, Itu.: hospital 
fire killed 66, including 13 babies. 
Jan. 7, DAVENPORT, Iowa: fire in hos- 
pital killed 41 women, 40 of whom 
were patients. 

May 19, SoutH Amboy, N. J.: explo- 
sion of ammunition barges killed 31, 
injured 202. 


Shipwrecks (not including military or naval action) 


WORLD 


May 11, Lapy or THE LAKE: bound 
from England to Quebec, struck ice- 
berg; 215 perished. 


Sept. 29, ANNIE JANE: emigrant ves- 
sel off coast of Scotland; 348 died. 


March 5, PRINCIPE DE ASTURIAS: 
Spanish steamer struck rock off Se- 
bastien Pt.; 500 drowned. 


April 15, Tiranic: sank after col- 
liding with iceberg; 1,513 died. 


May 29, EMPRESS oF IRELAND: sank 
aiter collision in St. Lawrence River; 
1,024 perished. 

Nov. 12, VESTRIS: British steamer 
sank in gale off Virginia; 110 died. 


June 14, French excursion steamer 
overturned in gale off St. Nazaire; 
approximately 450 died. 


June 1, Submarine THETIS: sank in 
Liverpool Bay, Eng.; 99 perished. 
Oct. 2, QUEEN Mary: rammed and 
sank a British cruiser; 338 aboard 
the cruiser died. 


Jan. 19, Himara: Greek ship struck 
floating mine near Gulf of Petalia; 
approximately 400 killed or drowned. 


July, 17, RampAs: coastal steamer 
sank off Bombay, India; death toll 
estimated at more than 600. 

Dec. 3, KIANGYA: Chinese refugee 
ship wrecked in explosion; about 
1,000 believed dead. 

Jan. 27, TaIPINnc: Chinese liner col- 
lided with collier and both sank; at 
least 600 died. 

Sept. 17, Noronic: Canadian Great 
Lakes cruise ship burned at Toronto 
dock; about 180 died. 

Jan. 12, TRUCULENT: British sub- 
marine sank in Thames estuary af- 
ter, collision with tanker; 64,dead. 


1950 


1951 


1951 


1865 


1904 


1915 


1934 


1939 


1943 


1945 


1950 


1951 


1951 


June 19, INDIAN ENTERPRISE: British 
freighter exploded in Red Sea; 72. 
of British and Pakistani crew lost. 
April '16, AFrrrAy: British subma- 
rine sank in English channel; 75 © 
dead. 

July 5, HEIMATLAND: more than 50 
children from East Berlin died when 
excursion boat burned and sank in 
Spree river. 


U- S. AND U. S. LINES 

April 27, SULTANA: boiler explosion 
on Mississippi River steamboat near 
Memphis; 1,450 killed. 
June 15, GENERAL SLOCUM: excur- 
sion steamer burned in New York 
Harbor; 1,021 perished. 

July 24, EASTLAND: Great Lakes ex- 
cursion steamer overturned in Chi- 
cago River; 812 died. 

Sept. 8, Morro CasTLE: about 180 
killed in fire off Asbury Park, N.. J. 
May 23, Submarine Sg@uaLus: sank 
with 59 men off Hampton Beach, 
N. H.; 33 of the crew were rescued. 


June 6, ammunition ship collided 
with tanker off Norfolk; 84 died. 


April 9, U. S. ship, loaded with aerial © 
bombs, exploded at Bari, Italy; at 
least 360 killed. 


Aug. 25, BENEVOLENCE: U. S. naval — 
hospital ship sank off San Francisco 
after collision with freighter; 18 
dead, 5 missing. “4 


April 20, Esso GREENSBORO and Esso. 
SvEZ: 39 believed lost in collision of 
two tankers in Gulf of Mexico; both 
ships reached port. 


May 24, U. S, Navy Liserty Boat 
18 seamen reported lost when boa’ 
capsized, in Newport; R. I., har 


: 
: 
: 
’ 
: 


WORLD. 
Aug. 24, ENGLAND: ZR- 2, British 
dirigible, broke in two on trial trip 
near Hull; 62 died. 
0 Oct. 5, FRANCE: British dirigible, 
'-R-101, crashed at Beauvais; 47 died. 
May 18, U.S.S.R.: stunt flier crashed 


into giant land plane, the Mazim 
Gorky; 49 killed. 


July 24, Cotomsia: military plane 
crashed into grandstand during air 
review at Bogota, killing 53. 


Feb. 15, CoLtomsia: Avianca airliner 
crashed near Bogota; 53 killed. 


Aug. 1, ATLANTIC OcEAN: French fly- 
ing boat with 52 aboard disappeared. 


July 12, near Bomsay, INDIA: crash 
of Dutch airliner killed 13 U. S. 
journalists and 32 others. 


Oct. 28, AzorEs: crash of French 
airliner killed 48. 


Nov. 20, near Osto, Norway: airliner 
crash killed 34, including. 27 chil- 
_ dren. 


March 12, near CarpIFF, WALEs: 
crash of chartered airliner killed 80. 
July 28, near Porro ALLEGRE, BRAZIL: 
Brazilian airliner crash killed 49. 


Nov. 3, France: Indian airliner 
crashed on Mont Blanc, killing 48. 


Nov. 13, near GRENOBLE, FRANCE: 
-Canadian plane carrying Holy Year 
piigrims crashed; 58 dead. 


U.S. AND U. S. LINES 

Sept. 3, CALDWELL, OHIO: U.S. dirigi- 
in _ ble Shenandoah broke apart, killing 
a 14. 


1933 April 4, New JeRsEy Coast: U. 8. 
a. dirigible Akron crashed into sea; 73 
died. 

1937 May 6, Laxenurst, N. J.: German 
4 


zeppelin Hindenburg destroyed by 
_ fire at tower mooring; 36 died. 


Es Oct. 3, NEWFOUNDLAND: U.S. trans- 
% atlantic airliner crashed near Steph- 
4 enville; all 39 aboard killed. 


May 29, New York City: airliner 
crashed attempting takeoff; 43 died. 


May 30, BAINBRIDGE, Mp.: 


all 49 pas- 
_ sengers and four crew members 
killed in crash of airliner. 


June 13, near LEESBURG, Va.: 
_ Killed in crash of airliner. 


ct. 24, Bryce CANYON, UTAH: air- 
x crashed into hillside after 
ning fire in midair; 52- killed. 


Fifty 


Aircraft Accidents 
11948 


1948. 


1949 


1949 


1949 
1949 


1950 


1950 


1950 


1950 


1950 


1950 


1950 
1950 
1951 
1951 


1951 


1951 
1951 


1951 


e 


“into crowd-at air show? 20° 


June 17, near Mount Ch Pa.: ee 
all 43 persons aboard airliner ” were” 
killed as it crashed and burned. 


Aug. 29, near WINONA, MINN.: all 
aboard airliner killed when 
crashed into bluff. ‘ 


June 7%, near San Juan, Pvusr: 
Rico: crash of converted army 
transport into ocean killed 53; fate 
rescued. 


July 12, near Los ANGELES, Cae 
nonscheduled airliner hit moun- 
tain, killing 35 and injuring 1 


Nov. 1, Wasx., D. C.: fighter Pleas 
rammed airliner, killing 55. 


Nov. 29, Dauuas, Tex.: airliner com- 
ing in for landing crashed, killing 28. _ 


Jan. 27, YuKON, CANADA: U. S. Air 
Force plane disappeared with ; 
aboard. 


April 21, near Tokyo, Japan: crash a 
of U. S. Air Force transport killed 35. 


June 5, near BAHAMAS: transpor 
carrying Puerto Rican laborer 
crashed; 28 dead, 37 survived. 


June 24, near ST. JoSEPH, Mt 
airliner disappeared over Lake | 
igan, presumably after explod ng 
58 dead. 


July 23, near MyrTLe BEAcu, Sa 
39 killed in crash of Air Force 
carrying National Guardsmen. Y 


July 2%, near Tokyo, JAPAN: 
Air Force transport crashed in sea 
26, including several journali: 

lost. 


Aug. 31, near Carro, Bowes cr 


23 Americans. 


Dec. 19, near BaGuio, PHILIP 
U. §S. Air Force transport ai 
peared; 37 lost. 


March 23, ATLANTIC Ocean: Uns: 
Force transport with 53° aboard « 
appeared. 


April 25, near KEY WEsT, 
Cuban airliner and U. S. Nav : 
collided; 43 killed. 


June 22, near SANOYE, LisBE 
aboard U. S. airliner died in ‘3 
Ma 


June 30, Rockey MOUNTAIN Natro 


> ae 


Aug. 24, near DrcoTo, Cisse tre 
continental airliner crash ki ed | 


Sept. 15, ween COLo.: p 3 


Ros: WORLD 

185% March 17%, Des JaRpINES CANAL, CAN- 

60 killed. 

dune 29, near BELOEIL, CANADA: 

about 90 killed when train ran 

_ through open switch. 

Dec. 28, DUNDEE, SCOTLAND: train 

blown off Tay bridge; 73 drowned. 

June 24, near CwUaARTLA, MExIco: 

about 200 died when train fell into 

river. 

duly 13, near TcHERNY, RUSSIA: 

more than 150 killed in derailment. 

June 12, near -ARMAGH, IRELAND: 

_ about 80 killed in collision. 

June 14, near BASEL, SWITZERLAND: 

about 100 killed in collision. 

} May 22, GRETNA, SCOTLAND: two pas= 
-senger trains and troop train col- 

lided; 227 killed. 

Dec. 25, near KISHINEV, RUMANIA: 

- about 100 killed in collision. 

Dec. 22, near MacpreBurc, GERMANY: 

more than 125 killed in collision; 99 

Killed in another wreck near Fried- 

- richshafen. 


1864 


collision. 

4 Jan. 10(?), Le6N Province, SPAIN: 
‘several hundred reported killed in 
- tunnel wreck. 

_ March 2, near SALERNO, ITALY: 521 
suffocated when Italian train stalled 
in tunnel; war censorship withheld 
news, which was not revealed until 
= s\ 1951. 

194 a Oct. 22, near Nowy Dwor, PoLanp: 
_ * more than 200 reported killed in de- 
- railment of Danzig-Warsaw express. 
April 6, near RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL: 
_ train wrecked when bridge col- 
_ lapsed; 108 killed or missing. 


(year) Rate! 
AMMO ES) ee Masers so slates aids sins woes « 51.123 
DOD eed es eke cons «ce 0 55.8? 
PML OCO) MN el <a) tisi.'s 53's a ste 29.1 
OOD (CSE) Sh Ss ne ea a 61.0 
hoslovakia (1947) ............ 36.9 
and & Wales (1948) .......... 32.12 
OL G00. ae 48.14 
Bia (GIG) eis Oe i 44.1 
SUL OA Oe tl, oof voces aueny lease 29.92 
uP (ICES) 9 A rue ee a 27.22 


per 100,000 population. 
pote legal "executions, « 


Railroad Accidents 


Apa: train derailed on bridge; about 


April 24, YoKoHAMA, JAPAN: fire é 


National Accidental-Death Rates 
Source: World Health Organization. ’ 


2 Includes legal executions. 
‘6 Japanese nationals only, 


1951 ane: 8, near RIo DE e Ana. BRAZ: 
train and truck collided; 54 kille C 


UNITED STATES ~ 
July 17, near PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
train carrying Sunday-school chil- 
dren wrecked; 66 killed. 
Dec. 29, ASHTABULA, O.: 80 killed 
when train broke through bridge. 
Aug. 10, near CHATSWORTH, ILL.: 
about 80 killed in wreck. z 
Aug. 7, near EDEN, CoLo.: about 100 
killed in Wreck. 
March 1, * WELLINGTON, WASH.: more 
than 90 killed. 
July 9, NASHVILLE, TENN.: more the Bp 
100 killed. 
June 19, Mites Crry, Mont.: train 
ran through flood-weakened bridge; 3 
* 47 killed. 
July 31, CUYAHOGA FALts, O.: 
sion killed 48. 
Sept. 6, PHILADELPHIA, PA.: 
railed; 79 killed. 
Dec. 16, near RENNERT, N. C.: 72 
killed in derailment and collision. 
Dec. 31, near OGDEN, UraH: 48 killed 
in collision. 
April 25, NAPERVILLE, Inn: at leas 
47 killed in collision. 
Feb. 17, RocKvILLE CENTRE, N. Y.: 
head-on crash of \ two commut er 
trains killed 30. 
Sept. 11, near Wrst LAFAYETTE, O. 5 
streamliner rammed rear of troop 
train, 33 National Guardsmen des : 
Nov. 22, RICHMOND Hii, N. Y.: a 
died when one commuter ‘train 
crashed into rear of another, | 
Feb. 6, Woopsripcr, N. J.: 85 died 
when commuter train plunged 
through temporary overpass. se 
Aug. 10, near StImMEsSpPoRT, LA.: troop: 


train and streamliner collie 12 
Killed. : 


1856 


1876 
1887 
1904 
1910 
1918 


1938 


1940 colli- - 


1943 train de- 


1943 
1944 
1946 


1950 
1950 
1950 
1951 


1951 


Country & (year) . 
Japan. (1940). k.ohn Giaewre teat ere 
Netherlands (1949). * 
Norway (1948) 
Rumania (1946) 
Scotland, (1948). 2. eee 
South Africa, Union of (1947) . 
Spain (1948) 
Sweden (1947) 
Switzerland (1949) 
Dnited States (1950) 


Sues rae eae 


8 Excluding full-blooded -aborigin 
® European population only. 


m 


ot short tons, 1949) 
1. Bolivia weievohereie atelate: sirens 11.31 
Peg MexICO os acs ce kiic 6.3 
3. U. of S. Africa pioalte's 5.0 
4. Yugoslavia ..... sia Wen Oud 
a oll eh bit eee 2.62 
BORE CI, ois. wajsiccivee.ss baer 2.0 
a7. Czechoslovakia Noe 
8. United States ..... oe 1:6 
9. Algeria ........ tio Se 
10. French Morocco” Sodad 0.8 
_1Exports. 21948, 
BAUXITE (thousands of 
short tons, 1949) 
Get. SUTINAM ~ 0... 26.805. 2,339 
-_ 2. British Guiana ..... 1,964 
3. United States ...... 1,284 
Bete ETEATCE i.e assis cee se's 843 
35. Hndonesia.  ....36.55% 746 
— 6. PPUNIGATY | siecisiecvocees 660 
‘Tie AGS BSI 5 Sa a A 551 
8. Yugoslavia ...... sie 405 
9. Gold Coast ......... 147 
10. aseieisic eavalei ais ete 115 


CHROME ORE (thousands of 


short tons, 1949) 


se TEES ESEOAU tasn\oisyeiciosieres . 3852 
Pee LULKCY ... 0... ccc cee 220 
mes. U. of S. Africa ..:.. 160 

4. So. Rhodesia ....... 131 
_ 5. Philippines ........ 100 
_ 6. New Caledonia ..... 50 

bie UPOSIAVIA Ac. cc b 46 
8. Cuba ABOGOOCHAC CA Hes 
_ OAS Seen ets 

10. Sierra Leone ....... 9.54 


1 Chromite; target for eee of 
chrome ore was 340,000 short tons in 
1950. Ce to U. 8. 31948. 
4 Exports 


COAL (millions of short tens, 
1950) 


_1. United States ........ 555 
2. LWUSYSH ts AR eho aBeees 290 
3. United Kingdom! .... 242 
4. West Germany ...... 122 
5. Poland ..... Srleteie seie sts OL? 
6: .France® ...... npangone (6) 
1%. Czechoslovakia ...... 50¢ 
Subd betod slelejstel ai ae 
ate raid aaherel ave aateloren 130 
senda BOunacca, o@!) 
Excluding Northern Ireland. 
49. ‘Including Saar. 4Incom- 


te data. < 
OPPER (thousands of short 
ons, 1950) 

1. United States 


Sete mmm nee eens 


No. Rhodesia ........ 


Dobtoor Eee 
380 


» 2. Venezuela 


Countries in Various Riches and Resources. 


Source: Encyclo paedta Britannica. 


he > designation ‘‘nd’" means that no data.are available. In such cases, 


estimated. 


Mineral Production. 


7. West Germany ...... 147 
STUAVAD Me ages es caincs 93 
DePMOxICO mye inte sie sisaes 68 
10. Yugoslavia .......... 388 

1 Rough estimate, 1949. 2 Copper, 


including secondary, smelted from 
Belgian Congo ore. 31949. 


GOLD (thousands of fine oz., 


refinery production, 1949) 
1. U. of S. Africa, ..... 11,705 
208U OS Ran aanen ae ce 7,000 
Si Canadas sauce aca one 4,104 
4, United States ..... 1,922 
DS. AUStraligint. i sans setes 897 

-26.,Gold “Coast .c0stass. 658 
7. So. Rhodesia ...... 528 

SOcr AOE CO raise ra Scie ove 406 
9..Colombia = ci...6 0... 359 

10. Belgian Congo ..... 334 

IRON ORE (millions of short 

tons, 1950) 

1. United States ...... 109.7 
De Ui clvs, we wis(nie e svsieeieiye 44.0 
Sip TAN CO seein ceisic eerie 33.0 
SI SWAN © viscicciiesies a 15.3 
5. United Kingdom ... 14.5 
6. West Germany ..... 12.0 
7. Luxemburg ..... b.oleisnat bees 
8. Canadas uct dejeans 3.6 
O.Chile ai.c eae noocnnend 3.2 

LOCAIBOTIG= 5 sic certs saictce 2.8 


LEAD (thousands of short 
tons, smelter, 1950) 


1. United States ....... 5701 
2. Mexico ...... atelstsloverete 2612 
3. Australia ...... Sislelsicial DaO> 
BUS -Sikt sees oles cece Rites Mie 1714 
Ds CANAAR)” Sac cies ae.cisieis «- 1708 
6. West Germany ...... 130 
iMigHES CLELUIMNGS  elore a leitisie.sis‘oeieOO 
See RLATCOL vie seleidiaveiesiesveie 68 
DS LC AL yee raters ciare'els?s: sieseve mem 2 4 
HOLGPORU Eicicia,ctolsihcresisie heteiers 40+ 


1 Refined lead smelted from domes- 
tic and foreign ore. 2? Lead content of 
ores mined. 4 Refined lead. 41949. 


MANGANESE ORE  (thou- 


sands of short tons, 1949) 
ESE. Et se valcicieiejatisisia wie 1,9801 
2.00, OF Sy ALMCa* levies tak 
3. Gold Coast ........ 704 
4 India cot. atetate e cisve 607 
5. French Morocco ... 257 
GeBrazily iaeae Jersieldtes ws LOO? 
7. United States ...... 126 
STA PAN Gide aciee opsieeials a 02 
PRIMEXICOY aiycicolttatese ais .cte 60 
10) BUNBATY, os <ss'scccs 6 44) 
11948, 2 Exports. 


PETROLEUM, CRUDE (mil- 


lions of bbl., 1950) 
‘1. United States .. 


Ln Raia 


Bates Spain, Sweden, 19; 
EeS.. 


the relative rank of the natio 


Kuwait 
Mexico’ 3c bxcasc 
. Indonesia . 
Iraq 


2 0 ID ny ow 


10. 


PIG IRON AND FERRO- 
ALLOYS (millions of sho. 
tons, 1950) : 


. United States 
U.S.S.R. 6 
. United Kingdom .... 
. West Germany 
France? 
Belgium 


eeseee 


eects 


Cr i ie 


CO IA MPH 


a 


10.) India 76. nice semen 


1 Excluding ferroalloys made in| elec- 
tric furnaces. 2 Pig iron only 3 

cluding Saar. Bode ss 
SILVER (millions of fine o: 
1949) : 
1 Mexicos eee aivietwinerene 
2. United States ..... 
. Canada 
Perushasccee 
. Australia 
Bolivia 


eee esos ee eee 


seater eeee 


Sr a id 


DADA Ts ee ee 
. Czechoslovakia 

. U.S.S.R. 

11948. 


TIN ORE (thousands of short 
tons, 1950) 4 

. Malaya ..... 
. Indonesia 
- BOllvig in .ecein 
. Belgian Congo . 
Thailand 
U.S.S.R. 


~ 


. Australia 
Burma 


1 Exports. 
mate, 1949. 


URANIUM 


No production — “data ay 
available. — ee 


1The most important sah sits 
probably in Belgian ee a 
Territories, Canada. 

also. found or re 

Australia, Bolivia, 

Burma, Ceylon, Chile, 

churia), eyo, Chale Cin 
Finland, France, German: 

land, ungary, India, | 
Madagascar, Mexico, | 

Norway, Portugal, 


SO PAD Wp wp 


~ 


weer er eeres 


21949. Rou 


SaSHOA Wes 


seh XL TPR 


ZINC (thousands of short COTTON, GINNED (millions MEAT! (chowance to) 
‘tons, smelter, 1950) of bales, 500 1b. gross, 1950) tons, 1950) % 
1. United States .... 1. United States . . United States 
2. Mexico . USSR. USSR. 
( Indiduenes. . France 
. Argentina 
United Kingdom ... 
West Germany .. 
. Australia’ 


5. U.S.S.R. 
6. West Germany 


Pakistan 
Turkey 
10.1 ie United Kingdom | Argentina ......... . Denmark 


1Slab zinc. 2? Zine content of ores 11949, 1 Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, — 
year a hae mee erie 5 1948. Beat meer ree Inspected slaughtering 
ear en une only. ne rom rms, 
ng 2 FORESTS (millions of acres, year ending June 30, 11950. 5 Inspe se 
slaughtering only, nel. beef 
Agriculture 1 ; and pork from farms. 


! ARLEY (thousands of short y 5 MILK “(millions of U. 8. gal., 
. 5, 1950) 1950) 


. United States 
- US.S.R: 
. West Germany ... 


SOMA MP 
SOnNNRUPWNHE 


_ 
_ 


. United States 
oe Tse WeSbte Alricanm acs 
. Fr. Eq. Africa 
Indonesia . France 


nt 
2 
3 
Belgi Congo : 

: an. 5. United Kingdom | ar 

. Anglo-Egy. Sudan . 6. East Germany .. 
7 
8 
9 
10 


COMNauUAWN 


_ 


. Canada 

. Australia 

- Denmark 

. Netherlands 


1 1949. 
HOGS (number in millions, 


latest data available) 
11949. 2Milk sold through Milk 
TTER Ric cess of short é i Marketing Schemes, % Year enditey ’ 


Uv. June 30, 1950. 
a8 factory, 1950) OATS, (thousands of 


tons, 1950) 


. United States ..... 
U.S.S.R. 

. Canada 

FTANCO@ Texas cle 
United Kingdom .. 
West Germany .... 
Poland 

. Kast Germany 

. Czechoslovakia .... 


10. Philippines 


11950. 2 1947-48; 22 provinces. 
$1948-49, 41949-50. 51 


Year ending June 30,1950. HORSES (number in mil- 
lions, latest data available) : scp HSBGOONL 
1 
1. US.S.Ri 2213: . 
2. Argentina o2 POTATOES (thousands 
. Brazil gs Short tons, 1950) 


U.B.S.R. 0.250508 6) COUUUE 
- Poland’ ............ 34,100 
. West Germany .... 28, 60 0 
Francs 

. United States 0 
- United Kingdom .. 10,700. 
East Germany .... 9, 350% 
. Czechoslovakia ... 8,200 
. Netherlands ...... 4,400 


1 
2. 
3 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8 
9 
0 


fr 


nay ‘ts millions) 


2.54 
2.46 
2.08 
i 1.65 . 
10. West Germany 1.6 
1 2 E] 
21948-49,  31946-47. 4 1949. 5 1949-50. bacle 1947-48, 
6 1947-48; 22 provinces. . Spain 3, "40 7 
LAND, ARABLE (millions of Pin 


ac., including orchards, 1949 paoeu: 
or latest data available) RICE (thousands of 
USSR tons, 1950) 


i 


. Pakistan ....:..... 


Belgian Congo ....... 4 JADEN. Searels scene 
Canada » INGONeSIaT es cave cle 


Sy 


. Argentina ........... « Thailand © ...«s<s00 
Be ce sg 1004 Tran eeense os 7. Indo-China ....... 
Monn oend..: Oo Prancs UV... 8. Burma ..ssseeeeeee 
65 10. Pakistan .. 52 9. South Korea .. 
; — LOS Brazil eae 
2 Inch, m farms. * Year 1 Excluding Formosa. 2 Including : 
e 30, yB0. 41949, inland water, _ 122 provinces. ~ 219 9 


. 150 
Soavictocss 160? 
Pega. orl 78 


OAS MPH NE 


Indonesia 
United States ....... 5321 
BEV LOM Saraicl sien aitiele eeiciea LSS 


MA EMAUANGI Moca tise nce eon teat 
. North Borneo® ....... 92 
PRCATIACR tcc siaiee< ala eie erste, 400" 
PAULO bacccieageeeiccs: 
F-Indo=China) ¢.....5.s. 53 
DOeeEDETIA. 8 cie ces Seles oot 
__l§8ynthetic only. 2 Exports. 3% In- 
cluding Sarawak and Brunei. 4 Ex- 


Ports, 1949. 


_ SHEEP (number in millions, 
latest data available) 


ele Australia = ...... -eee 108.5% 
a2. MOSEL; <jaicia'sis vo oe 0), 64.62 
3. Argentina ...... esos 94.83 
MAING, oe cat. aces ce - 39.04 

5. New Zealand ...... 32.8! 

‘6. U. of S. Africa ..... 32.62 


_ AIRLINES (millions of pas- 
epee seer miles, monthly aver- 

age, 1950) 
pst 


oe age 


2. United Kingdom .... 


Se 


a 10. Colombia ..... ticsissce tO 
1194849, 21949. 
ALUMINUM (thousands of 
short tons, 1949) 
1. United States ...... 603.5 
Mere Canada 62... iscce'ses 366.8 
5 . 
S i 
pet Ba. NOTWaY™ ..... 3. Ce LOO.O 
6. United Kingdom . 34.0 
& 1. BGEILY/ Mt eicisists.cis.e:0'e's/4,s\e\0 27.9 
8. West Germany ..... 26.5 
9. Switzerland ........ 243 
10: DADA EAC es clecbesews 2% 
id 11948, 
_ ELECTRICITY (billions of 
us _ Ewh., 1950) 
1, United States ...... 329.0 
TOSS EO a) beletsia's\s.6) <ia/e\e . 86.7 
3. United Kingdom! .. 55.0 
MATCanGda saccssseces . 50.9 
5. West Germany ..... 44.0? 
BROADEN Yc cccecis'eceeee (00-0 
PPRTANCE esc cceteacsee (Old 
PLAYIN a veleisicie sisieelelsis, 20.0 
Sweden ........+.0 18.32 
. Norway ..........+- 17.3? 


1 Excluding N. Ireland. 2 Including 
; ‘ate generation of electricity. 


OYMENT INDEX (non- 
ultural, 1950) (1937 


Ts United ‘States 


PES LULKEYV Aoi tase caeiace é 
OOMUNUPUAYA Nan woavexeel eat 
LOSS DANNOH Se ciclo alecess 2202 
11949, 21948. 4%1947-48. 41950. 


SUGAR BEETS (thousands of 


short tons, 1950) - 

TRUSS -Racus ces sees» 26,700 
2. United States ..... 13,520 

Be TANCE ae sie sanietae 12,710 
4. West Germany .... 6,750 
5. United Kingdom .. 5,640 
6s Polandste sc cissccws 5,500 
7. Czechoslovakia ... 4,890! 
8. East Germany ..:. 3,9001 
OS Talyecascte see seseces  3:080 

10. Netherlands ...... 2,820 
11949. 

WHEAT (millions bu., 1950) 
UU SO Ries tie aise Sone ee) 
2. United States ...... 1,027 

Industry, Commerce, Communications 

2sAustraliaiecs.csccccs 147 
3. United States ........ 144 
BUS SRS soko celelces seen: 
5. U. of S. Africa ....... 137 
6. AUIStri a oh ce ccieie seins elas 
efige CLAN CO: oieyels|ciiejsisin sialic 110 
BeINOPWAY «o.cjscinista eisseaie. ors 1103 
9. West Germany ...... 1074 

10. Luxemburg ......... 1075 

1jJuly, 1939 = 100. 2 Including 
iculture. #1941 = 100. ‘June, 
1948 = 100. 5 Wage earners only; 


excluding poe transport, services, 
and part of commerce. 


EXPORT INDEX (1950) (1937 
100) 


1. United States ..... .. 179 
SHE TANCE So iclsjesinernteio sts aaeleet 
3. United Kingdom .... 162 
A CUDEIE Ses ofelgvereaitearetel Oe 1432 
5. Switzerland ..... eee 1421 
GSVUS-G Faas ssesieioielels segs nd 
Tee P OLA Wey sale. 34G6p2 142 
Soe LULKOY!  cclois-cialeivisiele visve 135 
9. Malaya ...... Whieevates 1344 
10. Netherlands ......... 1323 

11938 = 100. 21949; 1935-39 = 
100. * Based on pre-World War II * 
territory. 41949; 1938 = 100. 


IMPORT INDEX (1950) (1937 
100) 


Le POLANG 22 Qiecicetusrcanets 218 
Zi LUE KOY cin olajsteinsisteeieee 188 
Se DU PPINEes irks cs o)0 sim 165 
4) Indo-China» vis... «<3 1622 
ap nescey, Eesti 61 sta eselessibre ot cate) 
6. Switzerland ......... 1473 
7. Netherlands ....... Ae ee 
8. West Germany ...... 1284 
9. United States ...... . 128 
LOS Malayane ss cece ccicls tice oy, heoe 


1Pre-Worid War _ II_ territory. 
21949, 21938 = 100. 41936 = 100. 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
INDEX (1950) (1937 = 100) 


1. Canada 184 


r) RTA CLAN ater siaveicteislariatalee 
. Australia 


3 
4 
5 
6. vy 
we Argentina . oseels wale sresenrg 
8 
9 
0 


10. Pakistan. 
11949, 


WOOL (thousands of sh 
tons, greasy basis, 1950) 
. Australia 
. Argentina 


teevccececee DOO 


3 on ote teeiee. 0 
New Zealand 3% 


sesccece 1 


U.S:S: Row ances 
. United States 


oeeeee 1 


U. of S..:Africa- seers 
Uruguay’ <..ccccs akan 
. United Kingdom .... 
China 
Spain 


re i 


SP MIB own py 


~ 


11949, 


2. United States 
3. Poland? 
4. Argentina 
5. U.S.S.R. 
6. Sweden 
7. Ireland 
8. Denmark 
9. Finland 
10. Norway 


1Pre-World wer JT. verte 2 
$1948—first 9 mo 2 


coccsce 
@oe'e wc eccitcle wed 


eoecesecece Ss 


1. United States 
Brit. Commonwealth 
- Norway .....cceses 
Panamé 
¥) FANICO Sheree ereitaeetane 
. Netherlands 
Italy. .5 
Sweden 
U.S.S.R. 
. Greece 


eeeroee 
eeerecees 
eseescese 


eereecee 


SOMAR APRN; 


me 


aie 
1 Ships of 1,000 gross tons 


MOTOR VEHICLES ( 
tion in thousands, 195! 


- United States ... 
- United Kingdom 
7. CBNAGS wt shictstatataele 
PRANCG We asses 
. West Germany 
U.S.S.R. 
Ttaly iste mersclaclecaiere 
Japan .. ; 
. Czechosiovakia 
. Australia 


SLKHOARUAONE 


_ 


1 Factory sales, 21949, 


RAILWAYS (millio: 
freight-tons carried, 1 
average, 1950) 

1. United States . 
2: U SiS Rigen « alterae 
3. United Kingdom? 
4. West Germany 


6. Canada 
7. Poland 


10. Belgium 


1 Class I railways only. 
Northern Ireland. *State rail- 
ways only. 41949; state railways 
only. 5 Carload lots only. 
STEEL (thousands of short 
‘tons, 1950) 


1, United States ..... 96,400 
Be U.8.5.R. o.2s. seeeee 30,400 

_ 3. United Kingdom .. 18,200 
4, West Germany .... 13,300 

BedeE TANCE! £208.06. 00%~ 21,600 

6. Japan 4,900 
7%. Belgium 

8. Canada 

9. Czechoslovakia 

10. Poland 

: “1 Including Saar. 


eeeccesres 


2 Exclud- 


eeeesecresese 


21949, 


RTH RATE, HIGHEST AN- 
JAL# (per 1,000 population, 


DIMEXICONN is vests cet 45.48 
3. China ............-6. 
4, Japan vere ee eee 28.5 


. U. of S. Africa 
. United States 
10. Australia 


1 Following smaller countries not in- 
cluded: Guatemala, 49.0; Dominican 
Republic, 47.7; Costa Rica, 46.9; 
Neseeucla. 43.3 (1949); Ceylon, 39.9 
1949); Puerto Rico, 38.7; Nicaragua, 

5.4 (1949); Chile, 33.2 (1949); .Pan- 
ama, 33.0 (1949); Israel, 29.4 (1949, 
Jewish population only); Peru, 25.9 

1949); New Zealand, 24.6; Finland, 

.1; Portugal, 23.7. 21949. *Ex- 
cluding Yukon, Northwest Territories 
and Newfoundland. 4 European pop- 
ulation only. 51949; excluding full- 
blooded aboriginals. 


DEATH RATE, LOWEST AN- 
NUAL! (per 1,000 population, 
1950) 


. Netherlands 
. Norway 

- Denmark 

. Canadas 

. Australia 


; Switzerland v2... 00.6 10. 1 
. West Germany ...... 10.3 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9 
0 


1 


1 Following smaller countries not in- 
cluded: Israel, 6.9 (1949, Jewish popu-~ 
lation only); Panama, 7.1 (1949); New 
Ard ; Dominican Republic 

9.3; Puerto Rico, 9. 9; Nicaragua, 10. 1 
(1949); Finland, 10.2. 21949. 3 Ix- 
cluding Yukon, ‘Northwest Territories 
and Newfoundland. 41949; exclud- 
ing full-blooded aboriginals. 


nd. 


‘Military Forces (es e 
AIR FORCES (planes, 1950 

1. United States ..... 30, 
. USSR. 


. Yugoslavia 
. Sweden 

. Portugal 
11949, 


ARMED FORCES (army, ali 
navy, in thousands, 1951) 


seer eses 


= 
SODIAUBRWN 


. United States 
. United Kingdom ... 
. France 


10. 


1Communist China; 
forces on Formosa estimated at more 
than 500,000. 2July 1,195d, 3 194! 


NAVIES! (warships, 1950) 
. United States 4 
. United Kingdom ..... 151 
. U.S.S.R. 8 
. France : 
e: 


$9 8S occ'e 6 6 tae 


eee eeeeeeoeee 
. Argentina 
. Canada 
9. Australia 
10. Turkey 
1 Excluding submarines and frigat 
and escort types; eee numb 


of soaring. 1950: U.S.S.R., 
187; United Kingdom, 57. 


teeceece Sf 


ead 
eee eecerccsee 


Famous Ship Canals of the World 


hesap: ) 
icago Sanitary and Ship . 


Year 
Location 


1939 
1876 
1916 
1907. 
1914 
1927 
1900 
1893 
1832 
1914 
1895 
1916 
1894 
1937 
1914 
1895 
1915 
1869 
1916 
1931 


Netherlands 
United States 


United States 
United States 
..United States 


epened Length Gal: ) Width (tt) Depth (ft.) Lock 
80.0 


53.0 
164.0 
200.0 

65.7 
450.0 
250.0 
110.0 

69.0 

23.6 

200.0 
144.0 
80.0 
65.0 

« 98.4 
110.0 


: Dist, ict O 


-~..._, Winni 
ae 


P OKLAHOMA } 
Rye 


TEXAS 
Rea 


Mexico City ® 


ee 


Ss 
igolpo-* 


Arendal 


German Federal 
Republic (Copital, Bonn) 

German Democratic 
Republic (Seat of 
Govt., Soviet Zone 
of Berlin) 


rankfurf}==! 


F 
Banal. 


Limogese Clermon} 


TERRITORIAL CHANGES 
AFTER WORLD WAR II 


—-—-— Boundaries of 1937 


S$ T 


LIECHTEN- 
STEIN 


Free Terr. Under 
UN Protection 


RIA 


Trieste 


Annexed by U.S.S.R.¥ 
[3 Annexed by Poland. 
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: Metric System 
_ The meter was originally intended to be 
one ten-millionth of the earth’s quadrant, 
@ quadrant being one-quarter of a circum- 
ference. However, because of the difficulty 
va of determining such a length with ac- 
_ curacy, this definition was abandoned. The 
_ meter is now considered to be the distance > 
at 0°C between two microscopic marks on 
the International Prototype Meter, a plati- 
_ nhum-iridium bar, kept by the Interna- 
_ tional Bureau of Weights and Measures at 
_ Sévres, France, a suburb of Paris. 


In 1927, the International Conference on 
_ Weights and Measures adopted a secondary 

definition of the meter in terms of light- 
_ Waves. According to this definition, one 


, 
* 


MEASURES AND WEIGHTS 
UNITS OF LENGTH 


. English System ek 

According to legend, the yard was estab- 
lished by Henry I as the distance from the 
point of his nose to the end of his th : 
when his arm was outstretched. The Brit- 
ish Imperial Yard was defined in 1878 by 
the Weights and Measures Act as the dis- 
tance at 62°F between two fine lines on 
gold studs sunk in a bronze bar known | I 
the “No. 1 Standard Yard.” This is equiv. 
lent to .914399 meter. In the United States, 
the yard is defined in terms of the me 9 


Meter. According to this definition, the y 
is 3600/3937 (or .914402) meter, slig: 
longer than the British Imperial Yard. 


. ae 
ee 


meter is equivalent to 1,553,164.13 wave a Comparison pr 
i lengths of the red light from cadmium. Foot ¢ ft) 12 {aches 3048 ioe wee 
Ea Yard (yd) 36 inches 9144 meter 
ate English 3 feet . aes 
‘Unit Comparison equivalent Rod (rd) 1614 feet 5.0292 meters 
Millimeter (mm) .001 meter .0394 inch 5} yards £ 
Centimeter (cm) 01 meter 3937 inch Furlong (fur.) oe feet 201.1684 meters 
“i ’ . yards ae 
Decimeter (dm) -l meter 3.937 inches 40 rods a 
Meter(m) _ 3.2808 feet Mile (mi)* 5280 feet 1.6093 kilometers 
_ Dekameter (dkm) 10 meters 32.8083 feet =, Known as dha has - 
_ Hectometer (hm) 100 meters 328.0833 feet She Sees 8 furlongs 
Kilometer (km) 1000 meters 62137 mile laneous Units. : ‘ 
e UNITS OF AREA a 
Metric System English System os ; 
English ; an 
‘Unit Comparison equivalent Unit Comparison Metric equiv: 
- Square millimeter (mm?) 000001 m2 0015 sq in. Square inch i in a oe cm? 
ae 2 j Square foot (sq ft 44 sq in. H m2 
Square poe oneler (cm?) .0001 m .155 sq ice Square yard: Gavdye dese caste ‘8361 m2 
Square decimeter (dm?) 01 m2 15.5 sq in. _ 9sa ft Mn 
_ square meter (m2)* 10.7639 sqft Squarerod(sqrd) 27214 sqft 25.293 m2 
‘Square dekameter (dkm2)f 100 m? 3.9537 sq rd 304 sq yds ae 
Square hectometer (hm2)t 10,000 m2 2.471 acres Acre RS a seed 13 a 
_ Square kilometer (km2) 1,000,000 m2 3861 sq mi 160 sq rd : 
a Square mile (sq mi) 27,878,400 sq ft 2.5900 km? 
_ * Also known as a centare (ca). 3,097,600 sq yd A 
__ t Also known as an are (a). 102,400 sq rd . 
__ t Also known as a hectare (ha). 640 acres 
ss : 
: UNITS OF VOLUME : 
: Metric System English System 
English 
Comparison equivalent Unit Comparison 
Cubic millimeter (mm*) .000000001 ms —.00006 cu in. Cubic inch (cu in.) 
bic centimeter (cm?) -000001 ma 061 cu in. Cubic foot (cu ft) 1728 cu in. 0283 m3 
-decimeter (dm?) 001 m3 61.0234 cuin. Cubic yard (cu yd) 46,656 cu in. 7646 m3 
ic meter (m?)* 35.3145 cu ft 27 cu ft 2 
Cord (cd) 128 cu ft 3.6246 m3 


o known as a stere (s). _ 


635 


) .' ‘ i 


the difficulty of ee exact meas 
‘ment, a small error was made; and it 
since been found that a kilogram of p 
water occupies 1.000028 cubic decimet 
The standard for the kilogram is a plat 
num-iridium cylinder, called the Intern: 
tional Prototype Kilogram, which is kept 
at the International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures in France. 


The tert mass denotes the amount of 
atter contained in an object, while the 
e weight denotes the gravitational pull 
he earth on the object. For practical 
irposes, the two terms are synonymous. 


Metric System 
The gram was originally intended to be 
ual to the mass of one cubic centimeter 
ure water at 4°C. However, because of 


English equivalents 
Troy 

0154 grain 
-1543 grain 
1.5432 grains 
0322 ounce 
3215 ounce 
3.2151 ounces 
2.6792 pounds 


Avdp. 


.0154 grain 
.1543 grain 
1.5432 grains 
.0353 ounce 
3527 ounce 
3.5274 ounces 
2.2046 pounds 
1.1023 tons * 


Apoth, 
0154 grain 
1543 grain 
1.5432 grains 
.0322 ounce 
3215 ounce 
3.2151 ounces — 
2.6792 pounds — 


Comparison 
.001 gram 
01 gram 

-l gram 


m (dkg) 


‘De 10 grams 
as (hg) 


100 grams 
1000 grams 
1000 kg 


* Short tons, A metric ton is equivalent to .9842 long ton 


English System 


sxistence of three different kinds of 
avoirdupois weight, used for com- 

nN purposes; troy weight, used for weigh- 
Id, silver, etc.; and apothecaries 

used for making up medical pre- 

criptions. 

British Imperial Pound (avoirdu- 
defined as the mass of a pure plati- 


re Weight 


Metric equivalent 


.0648 gram 
1.7718 grams 


28.3495 grams 


Comparison 


27.3438 grains 
16 drams 

437.5 grains 
7000 grains 
256 drams 

- 16 ounces 
109 pounds 
2000 pounds 


4536 kilogram 


~ 45,3592 kilograms 
-9072 metric ton 


the short Deepa be Pale which is in 
nited States and Canada. Great Britain 
hundredweight (112 Ib or 50.8024 kg). 


«the or ton, which is in use in the 
anada, Great setbal uses the 


num cylinder kept by the Standards De- 
partment of the Board of Trade. In the 
United States, the pound (avoirdupois) is 
defined in terms of the kilogram, using as 
a standard the U. S. Prototype Kilogram. — 
According to this definition, the pound is” 
equal to .4535924277 kilogram, making it 
infinitesimally smaller than the Britis. 
Imperial Pound. . 


Troy Weight 
Metric — : 
equivalent — 
0648 gram 
1.5552 gra 
31.1035 g 


Unit 
Grain 
Pennyweight (dwt) 
Ounce (oz t) 


Comparison 


24 grains 

480 grains 

20 pennyweights 
5760 grains 


* Declared illegal 240 pennyweights 
in Great Britain. 12 ounces 


Apothecaries Weight 


Pound (Ib t)* 3732 kilogram 


Grain 
Scruple (s ap or ®) 
Dram (dr ap or 3) 


Ounce (oz ap or 4) 


Pound (ib ap) 


0648 gram | 
1.296 grams 
3.8879 gram: 


20 grains 
60 grains 

3 scruples | 
480 grains 
24 scruples 
8 drams 
5760 grains 


288 scruples 
96 drams 
12 ounces 


UNITS OF CAPACITY 


Metric System 


ter is a Becondaty unit of capacity 


cu bic decimeter,, but as an error was 
in measurement, has since been 


equal 1.000028. cubic. decimeters. 


English equi 
Liquid 
0333 fl oz 
.3381 fl oz 
3.3815 fl oz 
‘10567 ath ae 
10 liters. 2.6418 gal 
100 liters =. 26.41 


Unit 
Milliliter (mf) 
Centiliter (cl) 
Deciliter (dl) 
Liter (I) 
Dekaliter (dkl) 
Hectoliter (hi)... 


Comparison 
.001 liter 
.01 liter 
-1 liter 


ay oe —<., 
ye English System 

In Great Britain, the standard unit of 
pcre for measuring .both liquid and 
dry commodities is the British Imperial 
; Gallon. It is defined as the volume of ten 
4 pounds of pure water at 62°F and con- 
-tains 277.418 cubic inches. The bushel is 
defined as eight gallons (2218.192 cubic 

- inches). 


Tein the United States, there are two 
_ separate standards. The unit for measuring 

liquids is the gallon, which is defined as 

231 cubic inches; the unit for measuring 
dry commodities is the bushel, which is 
peceined as 2150.42 cubic inches. 


UNITS. OF CIRCULAR MEASURE 


Unit Comparison 
Second (") 
gm Minute (’) 60 seconds 
Degree (°) 60 minutes 
a= Right angle 90 degrees 
: Straight angle 180 degrees 
a Circle 3860 degrees 


COMMON FORMULAS 


Circumference 


Circle: C=xd, in which x ts 3.1416 and d 
. the diameter. 


‘a 
nN Area 


‘Triangle: A==, in which @ is the hbase 


and b the height. 
Square:. A=a?, in which a is one of the 
sides. 


<, Rectangle: A=ab, in which a is the base 
and b the height. 


. ‘Trapezoid: A= os in which h is the 


height, a@ the longer parallel side, and b 
the shorter. 
Regular pentagon: A=1.720a?, in which a 
is one of the sides. 
Regular hexagon: A=2.598a2, 
» is one of the sides. 
Regular octagon: A=4.828a2, 
- is one of the sides, 


in which a 


in which a 


_ Circle: A=ar?, in which x is 3.1416 and r 


the radius. 


Volume 
‘ "Cube: V=a3, in which a is one of the edges. 
Rectangular prism: V=abc, in which a is 
, the length, b the width, and c the depth. 


Pyramid: v=— in which A is the area of 
the base and hf the height. 


‘National. Bureau of Standards 
ends that the: period be omitted 
Jl abbreviations of.units unless the 


Abbreviations 


both singular.and plural. osu pu 


Liquid Measure (U. 8.) ~ 


; Cubie 
Unit ae inches 
Minim (min or m)* .0038 i 
Fluid dram (fl dr) 60 min .2256 3 6966 ml 
Fluid ounce (floz) 8 fldr 1.8047. 29. 5729 ml 
Gill (gi) ’ 32 fl dr 7.2188 ~ 118,292 ml 
4 fl oz 
Pint (pt) 16 fl oz 28.875 4732 liter 
4 gi : pe 
Quart (qt) 32 fl oz 57.75 9463 liter F 
8 gi a 
42 pty oh 
Gallon (gal) 32 gi 231 3.7853 liters 
8 pt ry ¥ 
4qt z Aya 
* Approximately one drop. ~) f 
Dry Measure (U. 8.) ‘ane ee 
Cubic _ Metric iJ 
Unit Comparison inches equivalent » 
Pint (pt) : 33.6003 5506 liter” or 
Quart (qt) 2 pints 67.2006 1.1012 liters 
Peck (pk) 16 pints 537.605 ite 
8 quarts 
Bushel (bu) 64 pints 2150.42 
32 quarts 
4 pecks 


Cylinder: V=ar’h, in which x is 3.1416, r 
the radius of the base, and h the heige it. 


Cone: v=, in which x is 3.1416, rt 18 


radius of the base, and h the height. | 
Sphere: V= = in which x is 3. 1416 and 
r the radius. 3 


Miscellaneous 

Speed per second acquired by falling b 
v=32t, in which ¢ is the time in secon 
Distance in. feet traveled by falling ‘bo 
d=16t?, in which ¢ is the time in seca n 


Speed of sound in feet per second thro ugh 
any given temperature of airs a 


Sees LES? in which ¢ is the tem- 


perature Centigrade. 
Cost per hour of operation of electr 
Wtc 
vice: C=r5¢0" 


in which W is the n 
1000 


of watts, ¢ the time in hours, o 
the cost per kilowatt-hour. i 


Conversion of matter into energ 
stein’s Theorem): E=mce?, in 
is the energy in ergs, m the mas 
matter in grams, and c the speed 
light in centimeters per ‘second. 
(c2=9-10”). 


abbreviation forms an “English 
that the same abbreviation be 1 


TT 
Fb 
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FAHRENHEIT AND CENTIGRADE SCALES 
Zero on the Fahrenheit scale represents Absolute zero is theoretically the lowest — 
the temperature produced by the mixing possible temperature, the point at which 
of equal weights of snow and common salt. all molecular motion would cease. 


; le Cc To convert Fahrenheit to Centigrade, 
Boiling point of water 212 100° subtract 32 and multiply by 5/9. 
Freezing point of water 32° 0° To convert Centigrade to Fahrenheit, 
Absolute zero —459.6° -273.1° multiply by 9/5 and add 32. 
ROMAN NUMERALS Letter Value} Letter Value 
Roman numerals are expressed by letters I 1} LX 60 
of the alphabet and are rarely used today II 2| LxXx 70 
except for formality or variety. TI 3 | LXxXx 80 
-There are three basic principles for read-~ IV 4) xc 90 
‘ing Roman numerals: _ Vv 5/c¢c -100 
1. A letter repeated once or twice re- VI 61D 500 
_ peats its value that many times. (KXXX= 
30, CC=200, etc.). vit 7)M 1,000 
2. One or more letters placed after an- Vint 8) V 5,000 
other letter of greater value increases the Ix 9|xX 10,000 
greater value by the amount of the smaller. x a 50,000 
a as Be veicre wack . letter ee si east 1 
5 er le 
of greater value decreases the greater value 80 | D 500,000 
by the amount of the smaller. (IV=4, XC= XL 40 | M 1,000,000 
90, CM=900, etc.). L 50 


SIMPLE INTEREST FOR $100 


To find the interest for any amount of ply by the figure obtained from the table. 
money, move the decimal point of that For figuring simple interest, the year is 
amount two places to the left and multi- considered to have 360 days. 


1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 


$.03889 $.16667 : $1.00000 $2.00000 
04861 .20833 : 1.25000 ‘2.50000 
.05833 -25000 5 1.50000 3.00000 
06806 .29167 S 1.75000 3.50000 
07778 33333 i 2.00000 4.00000 
08750 .37500 i i 4.50000 
09722 41667 : 5.00000 
-10694 45833 : E 5.50000 
-11667 50000 : A 6.00000 
-12639 54167 6.50000 
-13611 58333 fe ; 7.00000 
-15556 66667 ; ( 8.00000 
-17500 .75000 : 9.00000 
19444 83333 5 : 10,00008 


MISCELLANEOUS UNITS 
AGATE: Originally a measurement of type. ASTRONOMICAL UNIT (A.U.): 93,003,000 


size (542 points). Now equal to 1/14 inch. miles, the average distance of the earth 

Used in printing for measuring column from the sun. Used in astronomy. 

length. BALE: A large bundle of goods. In the 
ANGSTROM (A or ,): .0001 micron or U. S., the approximate weight of a bale 


0000001 mm. Used for Nik ghee d length of cotton is 500 pounds. The ‘weight vat - 
of ight waves. ies in other countries.» © 


bbl): For ‘liquids, 314, gallons 

or 7326.5 cubic inches. For dry commodi- 

=> ties, except cranberries: 105 dry quarts 
or 7056 cubic inches. For cranberries: 

5826 cubic inches. 

BOARD FOOT (fbm): 144 cubic inches 

_ (12 in. x 12 in. x 1 in.). Used for lumber. 

_ BOLT: 40 yards. Used for measuring cloth. 

CABLE: About 100 fathoms or 600 feet. 
_-Used for measuring lengths of cable. 

_ CARAT (c): 200 milligrams or 3.086 grains 
troy. Originally the weight of a seed of 
the carob tree in the Mediterranean re- 
gion. Used for weighing precious stones. 
- Also a measure of the purity of gold 
alloy, indicating how many parts out of 
24 are pure. Eighteen carat gold, for 
example, is 34. pure. 

CHAIN (ch): a chain 66 feet or one-tenth 

of a-furlong in length, divided into 100 
parts called links. One mile is equal to 
80 chains. Used in surveying and some- 
~ times called Gunter’s chain. 

- CUBIT: 18 inches or 45.72 cm. Derived 
- from distance between elbow and tip of 

__ middle finger. 

ELL, ENGLISH: 1% yards or 1/32 bolt. 
Used for measuring cloth. y¥ 

_FATHOM (fath): 6 feet or 1.8288 m. De- 
rived from the distance to which a man 
can stretch his arms. Used for measuring 

_ cables and depths of water. 

FREIGHT TON (also called MEASURE- 
MENT TON): 40 cubic feet of merchan- 

_ dise. Used for cargo freight. 

GREAT GROSS: 12 gross or 1728. 

GROSS: 12 dozen or 144. 


HAND: 4 inches or 10.16 cm. Derived from 
the width of the hand. Used for measur- 
ing the height of horses at withers. 

-HOGSHEAD (hhd): 2 liquid barrels or 
'- 14,653 cubic inches. : 
HORSEPOWER: The power needed to lift 
33,000 pounds a distance of one foot in 
one minute (about 14% times the power 
an average horse can exert). Used for 
' measuring the power of steam engines, 
etc. 
KNOT: Not a distance, but the rate of 
' speed of one nautical mile per hour. 
' Used for measuring speed of ships. 
LEAGUE: Rather indefinite and varying 
measure, but usually estimated at 3 
_ miles in English-speaking countries. 
LIGHT-YEAR: 5,880,000,060,000 miles, the 
_ distance light travels in a year at the 
rate of 186,273 miles per second. (If an 

astronomical unit were represented by 
one inch, a light-year would be repre- 
‘ sented by about one mile.) Used for 
-measurements in interstellar space. 
INK: One-hundredth of a chain or 7.92 
inches, Used in surveying. 


NUM: Two-quart. bottle. Used for 
measuring wine, ete. ery 


MICRON (un): .001 millimeter. Used for 
scientific measurements. ¥ 

MIL: .001 inch. Used for measuring size. 
of wire. The area of a cross-section of 
wire is usually expressed in circular mils, - 
a circular mil being the area of a circle — 
one mil in diameter. A wire one inch in 
diameter has a cross-section area of ea | 
million circular mils. ‘eed 

MILLIMICRON (mn): .001 micron” or 
-000001 mm. Used for scientific measure~_ 
ments. 

NAUTICAL MILE (also called GEO-- > 
GRAPHICAL or SEA MILE): Equal to a _ 
minute or 1/21600 of a great circle of 
the earth. Length varies in differen 
countries. In Great Britain, it is 6080 
feet or 1853.2 meters, and in the United 
States, it is 6080.2 feet or 1853.248 meters, 
The International Hydrographic Bureau — 
proposed in 1929 a length of 1852 meters 
or 6,076.097 feet, which has been adore” 
by several countries. 

PARSEC: Approximately 3.26 light-years _ 
or 19.2 trillion miles. Term is combin 
tion of first syllables of parallax ai 
second, and distance is that of imagin: 
star when lines drawn from it to both 
earth and sun form a maximum angle or 
parallax of one second (1/3600 cr 
Used for measuring interstellar distances 

PI (x): 8.14159265+. The ratio of the cir- 
cumference of a circle to its diameter. 
For practical purpose, the value is ‘used 
to four decimal places: 3.1416. ae 

PICA: ¥% inch or 12 points..Used in print 
ing for measuring column width, etc. 

PIPE: 2 hogsheads. Used for measuring — 
wine and other liquids. F 

POINT: .013837 (approximately 1/72) inch 
or 1/12 pica. Used in printing for meas- 
uring type size. 

QUINTAL: 100,000 grams or 220. 46 poun: 1s 
avoirdupois. 

QUIRE: Used for measuring paper. ‘Some- 
times 24 sheets but more often 25. ae 
are 20 quires in a ream. 

REAM: Used for measuring paper. Some- 
times 480 sheets, but more often 5 0 
sheets. Re! 

SCORE: 20 units. ; 

SPAN: 9 inches or 22.86 cm. Derived fro n 
the distance between the end of 
thumb and the end of the little 
when both are outstretched. < 

STONE: Legally 14 pounds avong ane 
Great Britain. : 


almost 36 square miles. The south bord I 
is 6 miles long. The east and ae 


less than six miles long. Used in SI t 

ing. 
TUN: 252 gallons, but often larger a 

for measuring wine and other lig 


: ‘Handy Conversion Factors 


Square Cube Square @ube 
To Number root root; Number root T 
1) 512 a: 
..| 529 23:5 
2) 576 24 

625 25 

676 26 

..cubic feet 
. cubic yards 729 27 


3| 784 . 28 
cubic meters ear OS; 29 


900 80 . 
961 31 
1000 ie 

1024 32 
.. | 1089 33 
bushels (U.S.) ... 2. dn : 1156 34 
millimeters F .. | 1225 35 
centimeters e or L296 36 

pounds aport... 2. .. | 1331 


pounds avdp. .... 2. 7 ae a 


1521 39 
.. | 1600 40 
pints (dry) | : * .. | 1681 41 
pints (liquid) 5.2. +. ae soe 
eRe 056° .. | 1849 43 
1936 44 
2025 ~ 45 


himw: woe 


6 
7 
8 
9 
0 
1 


“tons (long) 


tons (short) ..... Mean and Median 
kilometers 


intbinés The mean, also called the average, 
ss i series of quantities is obtained by fir 
the sum of the quantities and dividin 
by the number of quantities. In the ‘se ri 
uid) .. ‘ eh St 1,3,5,18,19,20,25, the mean or average 
or t.- a eat fi —ie., 91 divided by 7. : 
. .Kilograms The median of a ‘series is that 
_ liters ‘ & which so divides it that half the quan’ 
liters ki are on one side, half on the other. 
square meters.... . ‘above series, the median is 18. 
..Square feet i The median often better exp 
.. square yards ‘ common-run, since it is not, 
. Square meters .... mean, affected by an excessiv 
metric tons low figure. In the series 1 
...metric tons median of 4 is a truer exp 
CORMDOD ET Am is theme 


Lnergy, Vitamin A, | Thiamine, | Riboflavin, Niacin, 
calories | Int, Units meg. me, Mgsiy + 


Apples (1 medium R) 120 05 04 
Bacon: medium fat (2 sl. C) : : (0) .08 .05 
ananas (1 medium R) 430 04 05 
Beans: snap, green (1 cup C2) 830 .09 12 
f: sirloin’ (3 oz. C) .06 16 

ts: red, diced (1 cup C) 30 03 .07 

id .04 C2 

.06 aCe 


: PSE Y Pera tee ne 
NWo- No hoOeoOUon 


on 
MR 
Y 


f hers: graham (2 medium) 
SAIRHECHS Pt.)ediclesinecciens caret 
1 poached (1) 
Flour: wheat, enriched? (1 cup) 
rapefruit (14 medium) 


mburgor (3 oz. C) 
ey a RES. evnabeielelsle's she tsrevtie'e areata 


19,130 
(0) 
460 
Milk: (390) 
lolasses: cane, medium (1 tbs.)..... nealels 
Oatmeal (1 cup C) (0) 
‘Cranges (1 medium) (290) 
, Oystcrs!! (1 cup R) 770 


eaches (1 medium R)..........000% 880 
eanut butter (1 tbs ) 0 
anuts: pak chopped (1 tbs. bia eS) 
" ) 1,150 
200 
(0) * 
11,4102 


wren tS 


> . 
SHLSwBWUANDLORRNW: 
os 2 


z 
gate 


No 
rs) 


2 Cooked short time in small amount of water. *% Boneless, 414% nonfat 

erage. ’ Made from skim milk. 7 Bone cut. Vitamin values based on muscle meat « 
; white corn contains only a trace. °® Patent. 1° Vitamin A added. ™ Meat only. au 
ona used, value would be much Jower. 1} Milk added. : 
eses denote imputed values. The sign ... shows that no basis could be found for imp a tin 
caaene. reason 19 believe taat a measurable amount might be present, “Al 


4 


~* 


Chemical Elements — 
Source: Professor Philip §. Chen, Atlantic Union College. 


Melting Boiling 


_ Atomic : Atomic Density point point Number of ; 
_ number Element Symbol weight gm/cc °C. °C.  Valence* isotopest Discoverer covered 
1 Hydrogen H 1.0080 0.07t —259.14 —252.7 1 3 Cavendish 1766 
Helium He 4.003 0.15 <—272.2 —268.9 0 2 Ramsay 1895 
Lithium Li 6.940 0.534 186. 1200 pen) 2 Arfvedson 13178 
Beryllium*** Be 9.013 1.84 1350. 1500. 2 1 Vauquelin - 1798 
~ (Glucinum) : ; se 
_ Boron B 10.82 2.535§ 2300. 2500: 3 2 Gay-Lussac and 1808 
ipo Thenard; Davy - 
Carbon C 12.010 2.208% >3500. 4200. 2,30r4 2 Prehistoric eae 
Nitrogen N 14.008 0.810 —209.86 —195.3 3o0r5 Zz Rutherford Lii2ee 
Oxygen O 16.0000 1.144 + =—218:4 = — 1830052 3 Priestley _ 174 
_ Fluorine F 19.00 1.14t — 223. — 187. 1 1 Moissan 1886 
~ Neon Ne 20.183 0.90035 —248.67 —245.9 0 3 Ramsay and 1898 
aes (g/10°C. : Travers “ay 
Ra 760mm) Re 
1 Sodium Na 22.997 0.92874 97.5 880. 1 1 Davy 1807 
Magnesium ° Mg 24.32 1.741 | 651. 1110. 2 3 Davy 1808 
~ Aluminum Al 26.97 2.6994 660.0 1800. 3 1 Wohler 2, 1827 
Silicon Si 28.06 2.42** 1420. . 2600. 4 3 Berzelius 1824 
5 Phosphorus P 30.98 | 1.83 (white) 44.1 280. 3or5 7 Brand 1669 
Ss 32.066 2.0-1 112.8 4446 2,40r6 4 Prehistoric Ce 
Cl =. 35.457 1.507¢ —101.6 —- S400 LS OlOhe 2 Scheele 1774 
A 39.944 1.423 — 189.2 —185.7 0 3 Rayleigh and 1894 
s ' Ramsay. © > eam 
otassium K 39.096 0.87 62.3 760. 1 3 Davy 1807 
Calcium Ca 40.08 1.54 810. 1170. 2 6 Davy 1808 
~ Scandium Sc 45.10 3.62 (10°C.) 1200. 2400. 3 1 Nilson © ~ 1879 
Titanium Ti 47.90 4.5 1800. >3000. 3or4 5 Gregor 
Vanadium — V 50.95 5.69 1710. 3000. 2,3,40r5 1. — Sefstrom 
Chromium Cr = -52.01 6.92 1615. 2200. 2,30r6 4 Vauquelin 
_ Manganese = Mn _ 54.93 7.42 1260. UTD, © = 7d he GE Gahn 
14, é 7 f 
Fe 55.85 7.85-88 1535. 3000. 2,30r6 4 Prehistoric ~ 
Co 58.94 8.9 1480. 2900. 2 or 3 1 Brandt 
Ni 58.69 8.60-90 . 1452. 2900. 2or3 5 Cronstedt 
Cu «63.54 8.30-95 1083, 2300. lor2 2 Prehistoric 
Zn 65.38 '7.04-16 - 419.43 907. 2 5 Marggraf 
«Ga Ga 69.72 5.903 29.75 >1600. 20r3. 2 Boisbaudran 
Germanium Ge 72.60 5.46 958.5 2700.. 4 5 Winkler 
3 Arsenic As 74.91 573 : 814, 615. 3or5 1 Albertus 
Ese } (36 atm.) hed Magnus 
nium Se 78.96 4.3-8 220. 688. 2,40r6 6 Berzelius 
i Br 79.916 3.12 —7.2 58:78 13,5067 2\ Balard 
Kigos-75 een: 16d — 169. —1518 0 6 Ramsay and © 
f . : Travers 
Rubidium Rb 85.48 1.532 38.5 700. 1 2 Bunsen and 
4 : Kirchhoff 
Ontium Y=. Sr - 87.63 2.50-58 800. 1150. 25 4 Davy 
ium bY, 88.92 3.80 1490. 250. 3 1 Gadolin 
jum Zee 91.22 6.44 1700. >2900. 4 5 Kloproth 
um*** Nb 92.91 8.4 1950. >3300. 30r5 1 Hatchett 
imbium) f 4 
bdenum Mo 95.95 9.01 2620--10 3700. 2S, Asan Hjelm 
f 1 or6 m1 
‘Technetium T6%u298 Fe ants 2300. ae 2,3,40r 1099 Perrier and 
; . ; 6 ; Segre 
thenium Ru 101.7 12.06 2450. >2700. 3,4,6o0r8 7 Klaus 
it Rh 102.91 12.44 pe 1959: >2500. 3 1 ~~ Wollaston 
ium Pd 106.7 12.16 (20°C.) 1555. 2200. 2or4 6 Wollaston 
2 Ag 107.880 10.503} 960.5 1950. iy 2. Prehistoric er 
Cadmium  § Cd 112.41 8.648 320.9 767. 2 8 |. Stromeyer — 
adium — In 114.76 7.28 155, ~ 1450. lor3 2 Reich and 
, Richter 
linet oe. Sn. 118.70 7.29 * 231,83 2260. 2o0r4 10 Prehistoric r 
Antimony — Sb 121.76 6.618 630.5 1389. 3or5 2 Prehistoric 
jum Te 127.61 6.25** 452. . 1390. . 2,4,or6. 8 von Richen 
a 1 126.92 4.94 113.5 134535 Wed) Ses tonya ; 


; re 
Melting Boiling» 


Den: point point Number of 5 Sra 
y weig gm/ce °C. °C. —-Valence* isotopest Discoverer 
Xenon ve XO 11313 3.52 +140, --109.1 0 9 Ramsay and 
3 : Travers 
Cesium : Cs 132.51 1.873 2054 670. 1 1 Bunsen and — 
f ' ‘ ( Kirchhoff — 
cans j 3 
Barium Ba 137.36 3.78 850, 1140. 2 7 Davy 
Lanthanum La 138.92 6.5 826, 1800. 3 2 Mosander 
Cerium Ce 140.13 6.9 | 770, 1400. 3or4 4 Klaproth; - 1803 
: Berzelius and | 
‘ Hisinger — 
Praseodymium Pr 140.92 6.475 SAO i een Fa 3,40r5 1 Auer von — 
¥ Welsbach 
Neodymium Nd 144.27 6.96 B40. ese 3 7 Auer von 188: 
. _Welsbach 
~ Promethium Pie a7 eeteee 3.8/5 0 ae Ns Nao a Soe 3 579 Marinsky f 
and Glendenin ; 
Samarium Sm 150.43 7.7-8 1350;<e reales 20r3. 7 Boisbaudran —:187 
Europium Ett O2 Ostet 1100. 2o0r3 2 Demarcay 
Gadolinium Gdipemsl 6:95 Maar tc.) ratio ee Wonca crabs Fis 3 7 Marignac 
Terbium DR SASS AE eRe ip cl eae Ser tas ge 3 or. 4 1 Mosander 4 
_ Dysprosium Dy R16 246 a pees aaah P=? ee yee ay 3 7 Boisbaudran 188 
Holmium Hote 164.942 Sccg eet Segre SMBS Saas 3 1 Soret Be ty 
8 Erbium Er: 167.2 7.77 () 12500) ..... 3 6 Mosander 
69 = Thulium Ul sve EWES yee Sa ert nen Rea 3 1 Cleve 
70 = Ytterbium Vb wil? 3:04 eae EME = se Sue be 3 7 Marignac 873 
— Lutetium Lue es I7A99. ay, ER. Pee 3or4 2 sUrbain =) 1907 
Hafnium Hf = 178.6 13.3 1700, 3200, 4 6 Coster and = 1923 
aa von Hevesy — 
73 ~~ Tantalum Ta 180.88 16.6 2850, 4100. 3or5 1 Ekeberg 
 Wolfram*** W 183.92 © 18,6-19.1 3370. 5900. 2,4,50r6 5 d’Elhuyar 
(Tungsten) 
~ Rhenium Rel) 186.312) 20.58.(20°C.) . 3000. «| 4... 4 2 Noddack and — 
a Berg : 
} Osmium Os 190.2 22.5 2700. 5300. 2,3,40r8 7 Tennant 
Iridium ine Rept 22.42 2350. 4800. 3or4 2 Tennant 
Platinum Bites £95.23 921-37 1755. 4300. 2or4 5 De Ulloa 
Gold Au = 197.2 19.3¢+ 1063.0 2600. Ilor3 1 Prehistoric 
Mercury He 200.61 13.596 — 38.87 356.90 1or2 if Prehistoric 
Thallium Tl «104.39 11.86 303.5 1650. lor3 2 Crookes 
82 = Lead Pb =. 207.21. =—-:11.347tt 327.5 1620. 2or4 4 Prehistoric — 
Bismuth Bi 209.00 9.80 271. 1450; 3 or 5 4 Geoffroy 
Polonium Powce2 10:0 Saeey wetucd achat hee a4: 7 Curie ans 
Astatine Atae 211 are tA 3 ATO eet ee Pid aloteaere Corson et al 19 i“ 
Radon Pe RR eo 9.739¢ —71. —61.8 0 3 Dorn a 
_— Francium Rt O22 ane «oP att ae PCRS pecs: 1 1 Perey 
~ Radium Ra =. 226.05 (5) 960. 1140. 2 4 Curie 
Actinium LAs eee Be S Sobral. a i oat armen lk a a Ca ala ve 2 Debierne 
Thorium Th =. 232,12 11.13 1845, 3000. 4 6 -Berzelius 
- Protactinium Rage zol ates te ee Aare Nt, Dade ees v 2 Hahn and 
. Meitner — 
meuranium “9 U- - 238,07» 18,7 T8508 RT ce 3,40r6 3 Klaproth 
‘Neptunium Nolee 2oohei ata cpr when A 3,4,50r6 599 McMillan and 
— / t Abelson — 
Plutonium Pitenv239, Saye Ti Wea ae MTC eee ae 3,4,50r6 9 Seaborg et a 
_ Americium Anum cal ieriaectht iho tees SR ey ae 3 5]  Seaborg et al 
Curium Gra 5242, Renee rig caries os er re 3 579  Seaborg et al 
Berkelium Bie ca starke Sones Meme obs ae 3 or 4 19]  Seaborg et al 


 Californium Ch ae tt er RRM ep UL Sco aah a ye 3 297  Seaborg etal 


number of isotopes given includes only those that are stable and natural occurring, excluding those mar 
iquid. § Amorphous, {| Graphite. ** Crystalline. tt Compressed. tt Cast. §§ Exact d d lo! 
1 1193 and died 1280. % Have been artificially produced. *** New name adopted by International 
mistry, replacing old name in parentheses. < Is less than. > Is greater than. 
es in Parentheses are tentative or theoretical. 

tie 
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Scientific Inventions, Discoveries and Theories 
Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Inventions 
Adding machine, recording: William S. 
Burroughs, 1888. 


Airplane: Wilbur and Orville Wright, 1903. 


Air brake, railroad: George Westinghouse, 
1868. 


Air pump: Otto von Guericke, 1650. 


Automobile: (Product of inventions of 
many men. Gottlieb Daimler, who c.1887 
produced a vehicle powered by a high- 
speed internal-combustion engine, is 
frequently given credit.) 


Bakelite: Leo H. Baekeland, 1908. 


Balloon, hot-air: Joseph and Jacques 
Montgolfier, 1783. 


Barometer: Evangelista Torricelli, 1643. 
Camera, Kodak: George Eastman, 1888. 
Carburetor, spray: Charles E. Duryea, 1892. 
Cellophane: J. E. Brandenberger, 1912. 
Celluloid: John W. Hyatt, 1870. 

Clock, pendulum: Christian Huygens, 1656. 


Converter, Bessemer: William Kelly, 1851. 
(Patent bought by Sir Henry Bessemer, 
who made similar invention in 1856.) 


' Cotton gin: Eli Whitney, 1793. 


Cyanide: Nikodem Caro and Adolf Frank, 
1905. 


Cyclotron: Ernest O. Lawrence, 1931. 


Daguerreotype process: Louis J. M. Da- 
guerre, 1839. 


Diesel engine: Rudolf Diesel, 1897. 
Dynamite: Aifred B. Nobel, 1862. 
Dynamo: Michael Faraday, 1831. 

Dynamo, industrial: Zénobe Gramme, 1872. 
Electromagnet: William Sturgeon, 1823. 


Electroplating process: Luigi Brugnatelli, 
1805. 


Elevator, passenger: Elisha G. Otis, 1857. 
Elevator safety. device: Elisha G. Otis, 1852. 


Engine, high-speed internal-combustion: 
Gottlieb Daimler, 1885. 


Filament, tungsten: Irving Langmuir, 1915. 
Flying shuttle: John Kay, 1733. 


Food preservation, hermetically sealed: 
Frangois Appert, 1804. 


Fountain pen: Lewis E. Waterman, 1884. 


(First successful one.) 


‘Frequency modulation (FM): 
Armstrong, 1933. 

Guncotton: Christian Schénbein, 1845. 

Gyrocompass: Elmer A. Sperry, 1905. 


Edwin H, 


_ Gyroscope: Léon Foucault, 1852. 


FMelicopter: Louis C. Bréguet, 1909. 
iycroplane: Glenn H. Curtiss, 1911. 


Lamp, electric incandescent: (Inventor 
uncertain; Thomas A. Edison, who made 
a lamp in 1879, sometimes credited.) 


Lens, bifocal: Benjamin Franklin, c.1760. 


Leyden. jar (condenser): E. G. von Kleist, 
1745. 


Lightning rod: Benjamin Franklin, 1752. 


Linotype machine: Ottmar Mergen tna 
1884. 


Lithography: Aloys Senefelder, 1796. 
Machine gun: Richard J. Gatling, 1861. 
Match, friction: John Walker, 1827. — 
Mercury-vapor lamp: Peter C. Hewitt, 1912. 


Microscope, compound: Zacharias Janssen, 
1590. 


Microscope, 
et al., 1939. 


Miner’s safety lamp: Sir Humphry Davy. 
1815. 


Monotype machine: Tolbert Lanston, 1887. 
Motion pictures: Thomas A. Edison, 1893. — 
Motor, A-C: Nikola Tesla, 1892. a 


Ophthalmoscope: Hermann von Helmholtz, 
1851. 


Phonograph: Thomas A. Edison, 1877. 


Photography, color: Gabriel Lippmann, 
1891. 


electron: Viadimir aworye 


Power loom: Edmund Cartwright, 1785. 


Printing, movable-type: 
berg (?), c.1440. 
Printing press, rotary: Richard Hoe, 1847. 
Radio telephone: Lee De Forest, 1906. 
Radio tube, diode: Sir John Ambrose — 
Fleming, 1904. fa 
Radio tube, triode: Lee De Forest,.1906. 
Rayon: Sir Joseph Swan, 1883. 
Reaper: Cyrus McCormick, 1834, 
Revolver: Samuel Colt, 1835. a 
Rifle, automatic: John M. Browning, 1918. 
Rubber, vulcanized: Ch. Goodyear, 1eee ne 
Screw propellor: John Ericsson, 1837. : 
Self-starter, automobile: Charles F. Ket« 
tering, 1911. a 
Sewing machine: Elias Howe, 1846, a 
Spinning frame: Sir Richard ArkwiiEaay 
1769. 
Spinning jenny: James Hargreaves, 1764. 
Spinning mule: Samuel Crompton, 1779. 
Steamboat: Robert Fulton, 1807. (F 
commercially successful one in U. 8S.) 
Steam engine: James Watt, 1765, (Firs 
practical one.) 
Tank, military: Sir Ernest Swinton, 1914 
Telegraph, electromagnetic recor 
Samuel F. B. Morse, 1837. : 
Telcphone: Alexander Graham Bell, 187 


Johann Guten- 


ey ee 1981. 


: John L. Baird, 1925. (Precursor 
of television. ) 


“ Transformer, Seciics William Bey: 
+1885. 
[ypewriter: Christopher Sholes, 1868. 


_ (First practical one.) 


Wireless: Guglielmo Marconi, 1895. (First 
practical system.) 


‘Zeppelin: Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin, 
1900. 


Discoveries and Theories 
Adrenaline, isolation of: Jokichi Takamine, 
B1901.... 


‘Aluminum manufacture by electrolytic ac- 
_ tion: Charles M. Hall, 1886. 


‘Antitoxin, eppeneria: Emil von Behring, 
1890. 


Atom smashing with slow neutrons: En- 
Tico Fermi, 1934. (Experiment repeated 
by Lise Meitner and Otto Hahn in 1938.) 
tomic numbers: Henry Moseley, 1913. 
Atomic theory: John Dalton, 1803. 
Aureomycin: Benjamin M. Duggar, 1948. 
Bacteria: Anton van Leeuwenhoek, 1675. 


Blood, circulation of: William Harvey, 
1628. 

Classification of plants and animals: Caro- 

lus Linnaeus, 1737-53. 

mbustion, nature of: Antoine Lavoisier, 

62777. ; 

ditioned reflex: Ivan Pavlov, c.1910. 

terium (heavy hydrogen): Harold C. 

Urey, 1932. 

Displacement of water, principle 

rechimedes, 3rd century B.c. 

Ee oaenetic waves: Heinrich Hertz, 

886. 

ectron: Sir Joseph J. Thomson, 1897. 

lectron, wave nature of: Louis Victor de 

Broglie, 1924. ; 

er, first used as anesthetic: Crawford 

_W. Long, 1842. 

Evolution by natural selection: 

_ Darwin, 1859. 


"1590 bodies, law of: Galileo Galilei, 


of: 


Charles 


: Tnteltizence ‘testiir, oder Alfred - 
and Theodore Simon, 1905. 


Isotopes, mass spectra of: 
Aston, 1919. 


Isotopes, theory of: Frederick Soddy, 


Light, electromagnetic theory ef: James — 
Clerk Maxwell, 1873. 


Light, velocity of: Olaus Romer, 1675. 


Molecular hypothesis: Amadeo Avogadn )- 
1811. 


Neutron: James Chadwick, 1932. 
Ohm’s Law: Georg S. Ohm, 1827. 5 
Ozone: Christian Schdnbein, 1839. 
Penicillin: Sir Alexander Fleming, 1929. _ 
Periodic table: Dmitri Mendeleev, 1869 
Positron: Carl D. Anderson, 1932. 

Proton: Ernest anesice 1919, 


_ Francis w 


1925. , 
Quantum theory: Max von Planck, sate 
Rabies preventive: Louis Pasteur, 1885. 
Radioactivity: Antoine Becquerel, 1896 


Radioactivity, artificial: Frédéric and ‘ré: 
Joliot—Curie, 1934. 


Relativity, theories of; 
1905-50. 


Schick test of susceptibility to atpnt 
Béla Schick, 1913. 


Secretin, isolation of: Sir William ay 
and Ernest Starling, 1902. : 


Albert Binstet 


vay, 1861. 


Solar system, heliocentricity of: Nicolaus 
Copernicus, 1530. (Also Aristarc ‘ 
Samos, 38rd century B.c.) 


Spectrum analysis: Robert Bunsen 
Gustav Kirchhoff, 1859. 


Sulfa drugs as va ae 
Domagk, 1932. 

Surgery, antiseptic: Sir Joseph Lister, 

Tuberculosis MEG. Robert Koch,’ 


Virus, 
1935. 


crystalized: Wendell M. — 
Vitamin B: Elmer V. McCollum, - 
Vitamin C: A. Holst, 1912. ste. 
Vitamin D: Elmer V. McCollum, 1 


Vitamin D, irradiated: Harry Ste 
‘1924, 


Wassermann test for syphilis: Au 
Wassermann, 1906. s 


Water, synthesis of: Henry Cay 
1781. 


Wilson Cloud Chamber: Charles Eas 
son, 1911. 


X-rays; Wilhelm Roentgen, 1895, _ 
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The Races of Mankind 


by PROFESSOR WILTON MARION KROGMAN 
Dept. of Anthropology, University of Pennsylvania 


Classification of Man into groups called 
“races” rests upon the basic fact that all 
peoples belong to the same genus and 
species, Homo sapiens. This is important 
to keep in mind, for it implies that all 
peoples are much more alike than different. 

Scientists classify Man by using a num- 
ber of physical traits, most of them based 
upon observation rather than upon pre- 
cise measurement. Examples of these are 
stature and head-form (determined by a 
breadth/length ratio), skin color, hair; 
color, form and texture, eye color, nose 
shape, mouth form, shape of face with spe- 
cial reference to cheekbones. Other cri- 
teria, such as arm and leg proportions, are 
more specialized. Two things are note- 
worthy here: (1) most of the physical 
traits are external; (2) physical traits are 
80 variable that a single trait has virtually 
no diagnostic value. 

We may define a race, simply, as a sub- 
group of Mankind more or less set apart 
by a combination of physical traits. 


There are three, possibly four, great 


_ aggregates of races, usually called stocks: 


Caucasoid, Mongoloid, Negroid; and Ar- 
chaic Caucasoid (or Australoid). The first 


.three are often referred to as ‘White,’ 


“Yellow,” and “Black.” This is not really 
correct; peoples of North-Central India are 
Caucasoids, yet their skin color is brown 
to dark brown; certain tribes of Northeast 
Africa are Negroids, yet their skin color 
is light brown to brown. Variability also 
may be seen in stature: the tallest people 
in the world are found in Denmark and 
the Scottish Highlands, in East Africa, and 
in southernmost South America—respec- 
tively Caucasoid, Negroid, and Mongoloid. 
It must be re-emphasized that not one or 
two traits, but an aggregate of traits, of 


_ genetic origin, provides the only valid 


method of setting up stock or racial clas- 
Sification. 

. Caucasoids are the peoples of Europe, 
the adjacent shores of North Africa, and of 
_Asia Minor and the northern half of India. 
“The following races belong to the Cauca- 
,80id stock: Nordic, or Northwest European, 
Alpine or Central European, Mediterranean 
or Southwest European, Baltic or North- 
east European, Dinaric or Southeast Euro- 
pean, Armenoid in western Asia Minor, and 
“Indio (often called Hindu) in North-Cen- 
“tral India. These races are not, of course, 


‘absolutely limited to those geographical 


areas. For example, the Mediterranean race 
is found also in North Africa, especially 
Egypt, and in Asia Minor, where it is rep- 
‘resented by the Bedouin Arabs of Arabia. 
Other Caucasoid peoples are the Magyars, 
the Finns, and the Lapps, who show traces 
of Mongoloid mixtures, especially tho last. 


The Negroids are the peoples of Africa 
and Oceania, termed respectively the Afri- 
can Negroids and the Oceanic Negroids. 
The following African Negroid races are 
commonly recognized: Forest or West Afri- 
can or ‘True’ Negro in West Africa. 
Sudanic in Central Africa, Nilotic in Hast 
Africa, Hamitic in Northeast and North 
Africa, Bantu (better: Bantu-speaking) in 
South Africa, and Bushman-Hottentot in 
the Kalahari Desert of South Africa. The 
Oceanic Negroids are commonly ' called 
Melanesian or Papuan, and are found 
chiefly in Borneo, New Caledonia, the Solo- 
mons, the Hebrides and Fiji. ~> 

Of special interest among Negroids are 
Pygmies, who average about four feet in 
stature. They are found in Africa in the 
Congo region, in the Ituri Forest, and in 
Oceania on the Andaman Islands, the 
Malay Peninsula, the Philippines, and 
Borneo, 

The Mongoloids are basically the peo- 
ples of Asia, but are also in the Western 
Hemisphere as the American Indians, and 
are represented in Malaysia and in Oce- 
ania. The Mongoloids are usually divided 
into the following races: Sinic of China 
and Japan, Palearctic of Siberia, Turkic 
and Tungic or Mongolic of Central Asia, 
and Malayan of Malaysia. In the Western 
Hemisphere they are found as Eskimos and 
the Indians of the Americas. In Polynesia, 
f.e., in Samoa, Tonga, Hawaii and west to 
Easter Island, the Mongoloid stock is a 
basic element, with some Caucasoid and 
some Negroid (Melanesian?) admixture. 

The Archaic Caucasoids are found in 
Australia as the Australian aborigines and 
in Japan as the Ainu. They may possibly — 
be an element in Melanesia and in Ceylon 
and South India, e.g., the Toda, the Vedda, 
and other tribes. | 

This is a brief survey of the “stocks” — 
and “races” of the world. There is much — 
intermixing and some overlapping. This — 
leads to two very important biological ob- 
servations: (1) there are no pure races; 
(2) there are no superior or inferior races. 
We know from history that all peoples, 
upon contact, have crossed their geneti-— 
cally based physical traits. We know from 
human anatomy that in fundamental 
structure all peoples are identical. s 

As far as biological Man is concerned, 
what he is, is related to his cultural en 
vironment, rather than to any innate (or 
inherited) ability or aptitude. There is no 
“German race,” only a German nationality 
there is no “Jewish race,” only a Jew 
socio-religious community; there is NM 
“Aryan race,” only an Aryan languag 
there is no “master race,” only a politi 
bombast! 


~ 


North South 
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Principal Religions of the World 


S ? Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. if 


Religion America America Europe Asial Africa Oceania? 
Christlan—Totel....... 128,467,527 | 91,677,138 | 441,383,109 25,374,305 | 28,911,430 | 26,171,973 741,985,48; 
- Roman Catholic...... 74,561,995 | 89,412,040 | 215,363,295 8,857,842 | 14,194,448 | 18,951,281 421,340,901 
L208 SY las aoe 112,447,669 8,106,071 5868, 0897|ah eeetasene 127,629,986 
RUE Bas 52,697,375 2,265,098 | 113,572,145 8,410,392 8,848,893 7,220,692 3,01 
5,185,000 597,850 3,505,8004 1,247,200 723,500 44,000 
32,600 139,156 3,866,000 | 251,227,347 | 60,359,000 75,000 | 315,699 
ie Slang ineet te aMse csc eeee ake seins DPE HT UMS RUT emtaraes cae aoe 124, 
RCE coe pace al | Seco 25;000; G00 Sis rs oc [ices 25,000,( 
15,000 17,000 12,000 50,000,000 1,200 8,000 50,053, 
85,000 95,000 50,000 | 300,000,000 7,500 52,000 | — 300,289,500 
165,000 P35; O0OU |e tesa ass 4150/000;/000) t=: cee cecal meee eee el 150,300,00 
10,000 PLD;0008 Serpe aac 255,030,506 300,000 100,000 255,715,501 
50,000 MODOO0OU tes ces: 45,000,000 | 75,000,000 100,000 LI 
Sa doh ei 76,540,873 9,803,856 | 82,491,091 | 160,559,752 | 12,639,370 §,363,027 347,397 
BRE ke ose 210,551,009 | 193,740,000 | 531,308,000 | 1,263,564,000 | 177,942,000 | 31,914,000 2,319,01 


_ 1Includes Indonesia, bat not Prilippines, 
Synagogue. 4 Includes Asiatic U.S.S.R. and Turkey. 


(Religious bodies listed have. memberships of 50.000 
—over—53 Protestant bodies and 10 non-Protestant 
ydies. Memberships shown are for 1950, as published 
the August, 1951, issue of Christian Herald.) 


, Baptist 
American Baptist Association.—A group 
_ Independent Missionary Baptist 


m in 1905. In 1950, some 303 churches 
ith a combined membership of some 60,- 
©) left the American Baptist Association 
“and formed the North American Baptist 
sociation. Members: 240,315. 


_ American Baptist Convention.—The early 
“historical ‘local independency of Baptist 

yhurches in America tended to impede 
‘the formation of any general organiza- 
tion until in 1814 a General Missionary 
Convention was formed to permit Baptists 
express themselves in terms of mission- 
"y activities. In 1845, the state conven- 


he Southern Baptist Convention. In 1907, 

the Northern Baptist Convention was or- 
anized, a delegated body under whose 
ti 


North and West now operate. In 
950, the name was changed to the 


2 Includes Philippines, 


History of Leading Religious Groups in the United States 


Source: Yearbook of American Churches and Christian Herald. 


ms in the South withdrew to organize _ 
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3 Includes all Jews, whether or not membe 


eu 


American Baptist Convention. Me 
1,561,073. ; = 


Free Will Baptists——A body of Ar 
Baptists, organized in 1787 by Be 
Randall in New Hampshire. Membe 
1,561,073. me 


General Association of Regular 
Churches.—A fellowship of those 
to maintain fundamental Baptist doctrin 
ordinances of baptism and Lord’s Supr 
observed. Members: 94,822. i 


National Baptist Convention, 
Inc.—The older and parent conv 
Negro Baptists. This body is to b 


vention of America, usually referr 
the “unincorporated” body. The “ 
rated” convention is a constituent 1 
of the Federal Council of the Churches 
Christ in America. Members: 4,44: 
National Baptist Convention of Ar 
—This is a body usually referre 
“unincorporated” convention, 
confused with the “incorporated’ 
Baptist Convention, U. S. A., Fe 
which this body withdrew. Organize 
1895. Members: 2,595,789. RAS 
National Baptist Evangelical 
Soul Saving Assembly of U. 8. A 
ized in 1921 by A. A. Banks, Sr., 
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table, educational, and evangelical organi- 
zation. Members :56,934. 

Primitive Baptists—A large group of 
Baptists, largely through the South, who 
are opposed to all centralization, to modern 
missionary societies, and to Sunday schools. 
They are sometimes called ‘‘anti-mission- 
ary” Baptists. Members: 69,157. 


Southern Baptist Convention.—In 1845, 
Southern Baptists withdrew from the Gen- 
eral Missionary Convention over the ques- 
tion of slavery and other matters and 
formed the Southern Baptist Convention. 
Members: 17,079,889. 


The United American Free Will Baptist 
Church,—A body which set up its organiza- 
tion in 1901, Though ecclesiastically dis- 
tinct, they are in close relations with the 
Free Will Baptists. Members: 175,000. 


Catholic and Orthodox 
Armenian Apostolic Church.—The Amer- 
ican branch of the Ancient Church of 
Armenia. Established in U. S. in 1889. 
Diocesan organization under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Holy See of Etchmiadzin, 
Armenia, U.S.S.R. Members: 110,000. 


Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic).— 
Greek-speaking Orthodox Christians have 
had scattered parishes in the U. S. for the 
last seventy years. These were first under 
the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan of 
Athens and later under the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople. Political changes in Eu- 
rope have been reflected in this country 
and have brought difficulties in all branches 
of the Orthodox Church. In 1931, a general 
convention held in New York City under 
the presidency of Archbishop Athenagoras 
brought a large measure of unity and 
order. Members: 1,000,000. 


North American Old Roman Catholic 
Church.—Identical with the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in worship, faith, etc., but 
differs in discipline. It was received into 
union with the Eastern Orthodox Church 
by the Archbishop of Beirut in 1911 and 
by the Orthodox Patriarch of Alexandria 
in-1912. Members: 60,000. 

Polish National Catholic Church.—After 
_ @ long period of dissatisfaction with Ro- 
- man Catholic Administration in many Po- 
_ lish parishes, this group was organized in 
1904. Members: 250,000. 

The Roman Catholic Church.—The larg- 
' est single group of Christians in the U. S., 
the Roman Catholic Church is under the 
spiritual leadership of Pope Pius XII. This 
group dates back to the priests who ac- 
companied Columbus on his second voyage 
to the New World. A settlement, later dis- 
continued, was made at St. Augustine, Fla. 
The continuous history of this Church in 
the colonies began at St. Mary’s in 1634, in 
Maryland. Members: 28,470,092. 

Russian Orthodox Church.—The Russian 


Orthodox Church ,entered Alaska, in, 1792 
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before its purchase by the United States. 
In 1872, its headquarters were moved to 
San Francisco and in 1905 to New York. 
Members: 300,000. 


U. S. Church Membership, 1949-50 


Source: Christian Herald. 


Religious groups 1949 1950 
Protestant bodies (over 50,000*). ..| 47,108,368 | 48,470,602 © 
Protestant bodies (10,000-50,000*).| 1,267,076 | 1,289,840 
Protestant bodies (under 10,000*). . 299,379 323,426 
Total Protestant bodies......... .| 48,674,823 | 50,083,868 


Roman’ Catholics25-% 425 scenes. 
Jewish Congregations............. 
Other non-Protestant bodies....... 
Total non-Protestant bodies....... 


27,610,308+} 28,470,092 
5,000,000 | 5,000,000 
1,469,162 | 2,151,320 

34,079,470+| 35,621,412 


Total all bodies in U.S......2..... 82,754,293] 85,705,280 _ 
{ 4 

* Members per body. + Revised figure as of end of 1949, 
Serbian Orthodox Church.—This body 


of the Eastern Orthodox Church has its — 
own diocese and is under jurisdiction of 


the Serbian Patriarchate (Yugoslavia). 
Members: 80,000. 
Lutheran “a 
American ~ Lutheran Church.—This © 


Church is a constituent body of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran: Conference. It is itself the 
result of the merger in 1930 of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio and 
Other States (org. 1918), the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Iowa and Other States 
(org. 1854), and the Lutheran Synod of — 
Buffalo (org. 1845). Members: 715,640. 1 


Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
—This group, whose constituency origi- 
nally was of Swedish extraction, is a mem-— 
ber of the American Lutheran Conference 
and is also a participating body in the ~ 
National Lutheran Council. Organized in’ 
1860. Members: 454,742. a 


Evangelical Lutheran Church.—In 1917 ~ 
the United Norwegian. Church, the Nor- 
wegian Synod and the Hauge Synod united 
under the name, Norwegian Lutheran ~ 
Church of América. In 1930 this group be- — 
came a constituent part of the American 
Lutheran Conference. The new name, The — 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, was adopted _ 
at its General Convention in 1946. Mem- _ 
bers: 825,466. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of. 
Wisconsin and Other States.—This group, 
a constituent part of the Synodical. Con- 
ference, was organized in Wisconsin in 
1850. Members: 307,216. 


Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod.—This 
group, the largest constituent part of the 
Synodical Conference, was organized in 
1847, holds to an unwavering confessional- 
ism and is the leader in the conservative 
group among the Lutherans, Members: 
1,674,901... 
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Lutheran Free Church.—This body was 
organized in 1897 as the result of differ- 
ences of opinion in the United Norwegian 
Church over control of the Augsburg Semi- 
hnary~It became a constituent part of the 
American Lutheran Conference in 1930. 
Members: 59,860. 


United Lutheran Church in America.— 
This grouv dates back to the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, organized in 1748, and be- 
yond that to early colonial days. It repre- 
sents the union of the General Synod, the 
General Council, and the United Synod of 
the South in 1918. Members: 1,954,342. 


Methodist 
African Methodist Episcopal Church.— 
This group was formed in Philadelphia in 
1816 and extended throughout the South 
after the Civil War. Members: 1,166,301. 


African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church.—This group was organized in 
1796, coming out of the John Street Meth- 
odist Church, New York: Members: 588,000. 


Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.— 
In 1870, the General Conference of the 
M.E. Church, South, approved the request 
of its colored membership for the forma- 
tion of their conferences into a separate 
scclesiastical body. Members: 381,000. 


Free Methodist Church of North Amer- 
ica.—This body grew out of 4 movement 
in the Genesee of Conference of the Meth- 
Mdist Episcopal Church about 1850 toward 
4 more original Methodism. It was organ- 
ized in 1860. Members: 50,177. 


The Methodist Church.—In April, 1939, 
the Uniting Conference forming The Meth- 
9dist Church was held by representatives 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
she Methodist Protestant Church. The 
Methodist Church in the United States 
riginated with the efforts of John and 
Sharles Wesley, leaders of the revival 
movement in England in the eighteenth 
ventury. Methodist emigrants from Ireland 
janted Methodism in America about 1760. 
m 1771 Francis Asbury, one of Wesley’s 
greachers, later a Bishop, landed in Phila- 
lelphia. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
yas organized in 1784-85... The Methodist 
tpiscopal Church, South, dated from 1846, 
he separation from the Methodist Episco- 
yal Church having taken place over the 
lavery issue. The Methodist Protestant 
Jhurch dated from 1830, and was organ~ 
zed over the issue of lay representation. 
flembers: 8,935,647. 


Presbyterian 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church.—In 
806, a presbytery (Cumberland) of the 
Presbyterian Church was dissolvec by the 
3ynod of Kentucky on account of its atti- 
ude toward revivalism. Members of the 
resbytery organized as an independent 


body in 1810 and became the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. When this body at- 
tempted to reunite with the Presbyterian 
Church in 1906, a minority preferred to 
continue as an independent church as 
above. Members: 80,140, 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S.—This 
group is the branch of the Presbyterian 
Church which separated from the main 
body at the time of the Civil War. It is 
often called the “Southern” Presbyterian 
Church. Members: 702,210. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America.—This group, distinguished by 
its representative form of government and 
its Calvinistic theology, appeared among 
the earliest colonists of America. Its first 
church was established about 1640, its first 
presbytery in 1706. Members: 2,448,596. 


United Presbyterian Church of North 
America.—This group dates back to the Re- 
formed Presbyterian (Covenanter) Church 
(1643) and the Associate Presbyterian 
(Seceder) Church (1733), both of Scotland. 
These two groups appeared in America in 
1774 and 1753 respectively. They united 
and became the Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church in 1782. A minority, how- 
ever, continued as the Associate Presby- 
terian Church. In 1858 the two groups 
united and became the United Presby- 
terian Church, Members: 213,810. 


Others 


Assemblies of God.—Independent, pente- 
costal, evangelical, missionary churches 
associated for co-operative effort in district 
and general councils. Organized in Arkan- 
sas in 1914. Members: 318,478. 


Buddhist Churches of America.—Organ- 
ized in 1914 as the Buddhist Mission of 
North America, this group was incorpo- 


rated in 1942 under the present name and 


represents Buddhism in this country, the 
faith based on “the anatman doctrine, 
supplemented by the idea of karma, and 
nirvana, the holy ease or a blissful mental 


state of absolute freedom from evil.” Mem- | 


bers: 70,000. 

Christian Reformed Church.—A group of 
Dutch Calvinists which dissented from the 
Reformed Church in America in 1857 and 
which was strengthened by later accessions 


from the same source and by immigration. 


Members: 154,950. 


Church of Christ, Scientist.—Founded 
by Mary Baker Eddy in 1879. As defined by 
Mrs. Eddy, Christian Science is the scien- 
tific system of divine healing and the 
reinstatement of primitive Christianity. 
Number of churches and societies: 3,049.* 


Church of God.—This body, to be differ- 
entiated from the Church of God with 
headquarters at Anderson, Ind., is a holi- 


*Membership figure not available. The manual of the 
church forbids ‘‘the numbering of people and the report- 
sng of such statistics for publication.” : 
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ness group and pentecostal. It began in 
1886 in Tennessee, under the name of 
Christian Union, reorganized in 1902 as the 
Holiness Church. In 1907 it adopted the 
name above. Members: 124,372. 


Church of God (Anderson, Ind.).—This 
group is one of the largest of the groups 
which have taken the name “Church of 
God.” Its headquarters are at Anderson, 
Ind. It originated about 1880, now empha- 
sizes Christian unity. Members: 107,094. 

Church of God in Christ.—Organized in 
Arkansas in 1895, by C. P. Jones and C. H. 
Mason, who believed there was no salvation 
without holiness; incorporated 1897. Mem- 
bers: 316,705. 


Church of the Brethren (Conservative 
Dunkers).—German pietists from Crefeld, 
Germany, under the leadership of Peter 
Becker, entered the colonies in 1719, and 
settled at Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
They were calued Dunkers (baptizers) and 
were immersionists. The members are con- 
servative as to attire, oaths or affirmations, 
resistance to force, temperance, and the 
like. Members: 186,201. 


Church of the Nazarene.—One of the 
larger holiness bodies, organized in “Pilot 
Point, Tex., Oct. 1908. It is in general ac- 
cord with the early doctrines of Metho- 
dism and emphasizes entire sanctification. 
Members: 226,684.. 


Churches of Christ.—This body is made 
up of a large group of churches, formerly 
reported with the Disciples of Christ, but 
since the religious census of 1906, reported 
separately. They are strictly congregational 
and have no organization larger than the 
local congregation. Members: 903,000. 


Congregational Christian Churches.— 
Congregational churches date back to the 
Pilgrim Fathers and the early colonists of 
New England in 1620. The Christian 
churches date back to the Wesleyan and 
revival movements at the end of the eight- 
eenth century. These two groups of 
churches were merged at Seattle, Wash., in 
1931. Members: 1,190,131. 


Disciples of Christ——In the revival pe- 


Tiod of the early nineteenth century, a 


movement under Thomas Campbell and 
his son, Alexander, resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a fellowship called Christians 
or Disciples. Believing that sects are un- 
scriptural, they are biblicalists and im- 
mersionists. Members: 1,767,964. 


Evangelical and Reformed Church.— 
This body was formed on June 26, 1934, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, by a union of the Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America and the 
Reformed Church in the United States. 
The union was unique in that it left all 
details to be adjusted afterwards. The con- 
stitution was declared in effect at the Gen- 
eral Synod which met at Lancaster, Pa., in 
June, 1940, The merged boards were. or- 


Information Please Aimonall 
ganized and on February 1, 1941, took over 
the work of the two former denominations, 
Members: 726,361. 

Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of 
America.—A transplantation to the U. S., 
in 1885, of a free-church movement in the 
Swedish state church. Until recently the 
name has been the Swedish Evangelical 
Mission Covenant. Members: 51,264. 4 

The Evangelical United Brethren Church. 
—This group had its origin in Johnstown, 
Pa., November 16, 1946, in the consummas 
tion of organic union between the Evan- 
gelical Church and the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ. Both these for- 
mer communions had their beginning in 
Pennsylvania in the evangelistic movement 
of the early 19th century. Jacob Albright 
was the founder of the Evangelical Church, 
and Dr. Philip William Otterbein was the 
founder of the United Brethren Church in 
1800. In doctrine this Church is Arminian 
and in government Methodistic. Members: 
717,531. Hy 

Federated Churches.—Actually not a de- 
nomination but a group of local churches 
in various parts of. the country, federated 
under the above name. Members: 88,411. 


Religious Society of Friends (Five Years 
Meeting).—The Five Years Meeting of 
Friends was formed in 1902 by 13 Yearly 
Meetings entering into a loose confedera- 
tion. Since then, two of the oniginal Yearly 
Meetings have withdrawn (Kansas and 
Oregon) and three Yearly Meetings out- 
side the U. S. have joined. Members: 112, 
805. 


Independent Fundamental Churches of 
America.—Organized in 1930, at Cicero, 
Ill., by representatives of various independ- 
ent churches. Members: 65,000. 


International Church of the Four Square 
Gospel.—An evangelistic missionary body — 
organized by Aimee Semple McPherson in ~ 
1927. The parent church is Angelus Temple | 
in Los Angeles, organized in 1923, with — 
many branch churches in the U: S. and — 
mission stations in foreign countries. Mem- — 
bers: 59,984. neq 


Jewish Congregations.—Jews arrived in 
the colonies before 1650. The first congre= — 
gation is recorded in 1656, in New York 
City, the Shearth Israel (Remnant of Is- 
rael). Members: 5,000,000. 


Latter-Day Saints, Church of Jesus 
Christ of.—A group in which the Bible, the 
Book of Mormon, the Doctrine and Cove- 
nants and the Pearl of Great Price are re= 
garded as the word cf God. The primitive 
church organization is sought and the 
same gifts of tongues, prophecy, revela-= 
tion, visions, healings and interpretation ¢ 
tongues are continued. Members: 1,005,346. 

Latter-Day Saints, Reorganized Chure 
of Jesus Christ of.—A division among thi 
Latter-Day Saints (Mormons) occurred 6 
the death of Joseph Smith in 1844, Fig 5 


‘ 
a 


his group, which has headquarters at In- 
ependence, Mo. Members:. 124,925. 

_ Mennonite Church.—The largest group 
of the Mennonites who began arriving in 
the U. S. in 1683, settling in Germantown, 
They derive their name from Menno 
Simons, their outstanding leader, born 
6. Members: 58,330. 


he Protestant Episcopal Church This 
group entered the colonies with the ear- 
est settlers as the Church of England. It 
ecame autonomous and adopted its pres- 
bp name in 1789. Members: 2,346,319. 


‘Reformed Church in America.—This 
group was established by the earliest 
Dutch settlers of New York as the Re- 
formed Protestant Dutch Church in 1628. 
t embraces many of the historic early 
eolonial churches of New York and New 
Jersey and today has many strong churches 
in the middle and far west. Members: 
183, ty fee 


he Salvation Army.—An _ evangelistic 
anization, with a military government, 
t+ set up by General William Booth 
29-1912) in England and introduced 
into America in 1880. Members: 227,008. 
Rien : 


xv 
i 


4(?) St. Alban martyred. 
100(?) Ninian founds church in Scotland. 
2(?) St. Patrick begins conversion of 
oF Treland. 
wo century Arrival in England of Angles, 
Ss Saxons and Jutes. Church iso- 
‘lated from Rome. 
Augustine sent to convert Saxons. 
«6 Augustine made Archbishop by Pope. 
1170 Murder of Archbishop Becket. 
im Becket is canonized. 
1534 Act of Supremacy makes king head 
- —-~——s of Church of England. 
Church again united with Rome 
—, wonder reign of Mary. 
Church restored to Crown at acces- 
: sion of Elizabeth. 
1611 


King James Version published. 


ph Smith, becam presiding ‘officer of 


work. 


Spiritualists, International General As- 
sembly of.—Organized in Buffalo, N. Y., ‘in 
1936 for the purpose of chartering Spir- 
itualist churches. Members:157,000. 


Unitarian Association, American.*—Th 
Unitarian movement in Congregationalism, 
beginning in the eighteenth century, pro- 
duced the American Unitarian Associatio 
in 1825. In 1865 a national conference was — 
organized. Members: 75,389. 


‘The Universalist Church of America. - 


Seventh Day Adventists—This body de. 
veloped out of the Adventist movement 
(1833-1844), which emphasized the immi- 
_ nent personal return of Jesus Christ. It 
emphasized the observance of the sevent 
day Sabbath and in 1863 was numero 
enough to organize a conference. The ad 
nomination carries on extensive evangeli: 
tic, publishing, medical and educaiores 


Members: 237,168. 


Originated in the U. S. about 1785. In 1866, — 


it was incorporated as the Universali: 
General Convention; but in 1942, the pres- 
ent name was adopted. Members: 64,245. 


*In 1951 it was announced that a federation ‘ab 
the parish level is contemplated for the eventual mer; 
of the Unitarian and Universalist churches. : 


History of the Christian Church in England 


1646 
660 
1673 


1701 


1739 
1828 
1829 


1833-45 Oxford Movement attemp 


Puritan rebellion. Presbyteria 
becomes state religion. 
Restoration. Power of Churc! 
England restored under Charles - 
Test Act passed by Parliament 
cludes noncomformists and 
man Catholics from public office. 
Act of Succession. Sovereigns mus 
belong to Church of Englan : 
John Wesley founds Methodism. 
Repeal of Test Act. 
Catholic emancipation. 


bring Church of England 
to ideals of ancient ah ‘c] 
Despite conversion of New 
and others to Roman Catholici: 
this movement continues | 
portant influence in prese 
Church of England. 


f : Archbishops of Canterbury 
ence Name Nee Sequence Name 
1 Augustine (consecrated Bishop 597) 601 13 Jaenbeorht 
Bemeatrentivus 0 ko oy. 604 14 Atthelheard ......... wae eee 
VEC DE NOUS Soc wath han Sista «eta nleuse ces 619 CGS Wieder cionerchar si 
PIEPER IY Mattick co tar Us ae epereten Sets atass 624 16 Feologild 
MESCMLON VUE ts) wiinasim emis aid aay g Sota G 627 17 Ceolnoth 
MIOUSUCCIGN CN c cithiarels gic lata. cian 655 18 A®thelred 
PEPHEOGOLUS! ©.) ie cee wet eel 668 19 Plegmund : 
MIGOrHtWOald . oa. %.-.cis si ye ws 693 20's -Aethelholm © o.4 cusses srienens 
ayhs Geet GOI ARO REDO ROE 731 ote Wulthelim’) noua ie 
SACHA DATE GP TNO 735 22 Oda aia 
Sdedren chgeutiowse . 740 23 elfsige ae 
ot Pe Beth ers Aine Fave Ahk: 24. Beorhbthpim %.0.0s neque 


Year 
Name created 
BELEN Ge a5 ohigenen ann DUO cic 960 
PRCA NOIS AD yicick a: « Sake Atte asses 988 
SivericeSerioOwsczl.. susie 990 
BEANIE TAG eth atts Ric oii ck ae 995 
PEAT NCA i ccs ccrees haw deaaes 1005 
TGV fin pie sect ace hc cn sie etalon 1013 
PEDO LIO UN vier 4 sin ttreteepere 1020 
EACLE Orerpi a nahete : jiverefhctocmeete 1038 
Robert (Champart) 
POLI IMIS CS oss a tteaiare 1051 
BULAN ate isc gpnss syoace say tes tae 1052 
CEN W aN gh SO aan PE Pcr cr 4 1070 
ANY oua a Ie Cen eerie ere ee eo si 1093 
val OHO ESCULES 20. oi secrecy ee 1114 
William de Corbell .... 5.4... 1123 
BREE O aT Mir, mo tte euseicicase Actes 1139 
miomeas Becketiake.. ja)s eens 1162 
Richard (of Dover) ......... 1174 
Lakes ly nye 16 = Sia a5 ae 1185 
mubert Walterc..... 2.23.25. 1193 
stephen Langton 3 ..0.2..%. 1207 
Richard le Grant 
: (of Wetharshed). ......... 1229 
PMI weeICH 2 Hise se 1234 
Boniface of Savoy .......... 1245 
mopert Kilwardby«.......\. 1273 
} John Pecham (Peckham) ... 1279 
- Robert Winchelsey ......... 1294 
Walter Reynolds ........... 1313 
Simon Mepeham .........'.. 1328 
SOOM SUALIOLG on. ea et es oe 1333 
Thomas Bradwardine ....... 1349 
MMOS. ners slte a oie shes 1349 
mimon Langham: wai. 6s.) 6. 1366 
William Whittlesey ........ 1368 
BMOnTSuUapUry 9.22.55... 1375 
. William Courtenay ......... 1381 
mrhomas Arundel ......2..2. 1396 
moger= Walden! of .2 02.0.5... 1398 


Roger Walden 


ama: Charles C. J. Carpenter, Ran- 
dolph R. Claiborne (S), Birmingham. 
: William J. Gordon (M), Nenana. 
(N. Y.): Frederick L. Barry, David 
E.R ichards (S). 
A : (Vacant). 
Arthur B. Kinsolving, II (M), 


med 


anta (Ga.): (Vacant). 


hle d om (Pa.) : Frank W. Sterrett. 


, ‘Southern: Athalico T. Pithan, 
: » Alegre. 
azil, Southwestern: Egmont M. Krischke, 
Maria, 
ia: Karl M. Block, San Francisco. 
i hed E. Conkling, Charles L. 


Sequence 


Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


Source: John H. Fitzgerald, Secretary, The House of Bishops, 7301 Ridge Bivd., Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 
(Note: M—WMissionary Bishop; C—Coadjutor; S—Suffragan) 


i Ing Bishop: Henry K. Sherrill, New York City. Vice President of National Counce: 
. John B. Bentley, New York City. . 


‘R. Bland Mitchell, Little Rock. ° 


Name \ * 
62 Thomas Arundel (restored) 
63 Henry -Chichelése7--1.. aon 
64 John: Staflord se aac ae 
65=/ John Kempe. ee e 
66 Thomas Bourchier 
67 John Morton 
68 Henry Dean 
69 William Warham 
70 Thomas Cranmer .......... 
7iY-Reeinald:Polemnas.9. oe 
72 Matthew Parker f 
43. HdmundyGrindal: a .4eee ee 
74 John Whitgift 
(b= Richard | Bancrott.=es 540 
467- GeorgervAbpOte: -ca.-aa enna 
at William 2sau Gia eae 
Se Wiliiean 23 UKON: ease 
(De Gilbert, Sheldon) eas 
805 William. Sancroft..—. > se 
81 John “Tillotson a... 205 ee 
82 Thomas Tenison 
83 William Wake 
84, John Potteries eee 
65 ¢ Thomas “Herring: (274) 4a 
86 Matthew Hutton ........... 
8f- Thomas: Secker’ =... 4.) 
88 Frederick Cornwallis ....... 
89> John’ Moores. 2, Se eee 
90 Charles Manners-Sutton ....— 
91 William Howley, ol). -= =. 9a2 
92 John Bird Sumner ......... Re 
93 Charles Thomas Longley .. 
94 Archibald Campbell Tait ... 
95 Edward White Benson ...... 
96° Frederick Temple. ). 2225 
97 Randall Thomas Davidson .. 
98 Cosmo Gordon Lang ........ 
99 William Temple ............ 

100 Geoffrey Francis Fisher .... 


Connecticut: Walter H. Gray, Robert Ce 
Hatch (S), Hartford. 
Cuba: Alexander H. Blankingship 
Havana. 
Dallas (Tex.): 
Burrill (S). 
Delaware: Arthur R. McKinstry, Wilm 
ton. i 
Easton (Md.): Allen J. Miller. 
Hau Claire (Wis.): William W. Horstic 
Erie (Pa.): Harold E. Sawyer. 
European Churches: J. I. B. La 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Florida: Frank A. Juhan, Hames 
(C), Jacksonville, — ! , 
Florida, South: Henry I. Louttit, I 
Bram (S), Orlando. 
Fond du Lac (Wis.): Harwood Si 
Georgia: Middelton S. Barnwell, Sa 
Haiti; C. A. Voegeli (Me), per) UL 


C. Avery Masons Gerald F, 


North Dakota: Richard R. Emery (M) 


Honolulu: Harry Ss. “Kennedy Qt). _ Fargo. . 

aho: Frank A. Rhea (M), Boise. Ohio: Beverly D. Tucker, Nelson M. Bur 
_Northern: Reginald Mallett, roughs (C), Cleveland. 

Ohio, Southern: Henry W. Hobson, Cin. 

: Richard A. Kirchhoffer. cinnati. 
‘ wa: Gordon V. Smith, Des Moines. Oklahoma: Thomas Casady, Oklahomé 
Kansas: Goodrich R. Fenner, Topeka. City. ee 
Kentucky: Charles Clingman, Louisville... Olympia (Wash.): Stephen F. Bayne, Jr. 
‘Lexington (Ky.): William R. Moody. Seattle. Ao ea 


Liberia: Bravid W. Harris (M), Monrovia. Oregon: Benjamin D. Dagwell, Portland. 
Long Island: James P. DeWolfe, Jonathan Oregon, Eastern: Lane W. Barton (M) 


__ G. Sherman (S), Garden City, N. Y. Bend. 
Los Angeles: Francis E. I. Bloy, Donald J. Panama Canal Zone: Reginald H. Gooden — 
a -Campbell (S). . (M), Ancon, 

souisiana: Girault M. Jones, New Orleans. Pennsylvania: Oliver J. Hart, William Po 
“Maine: Oliver L. Loring, Portland. Remington (S), Joseph G. Armstro g 
“Maryland: Noble C. Powell, Baltimore. (S), Philadelphia. 
Massachusetts: Norman B. Nash, Raymond Philippines: Norman S. Binsted (a); ‘Rol ) 
; RA: Heron (S), Boston. ert F. Wilner (S), Manila. 
Massachusetts, Western: William A. Law- Pittsburgh: Austin Pardue. 
rence, Springfield. Puerto Rico: Albert HE. Swift (M). 
_Mexico: Efrain Salinas y Velasco (M), Quincy (Ill.): William L. Essex, Peoria. ax 
or Mexico City. Rhode Island: Granville G. Bennett, Pro’ 
‘Michigan: Richard S. M. Emrich, Russell dence 

-S. Hubbard (S), Detroit. — Rochester (N. Y.): Dudley S. Stark. (om 
“Michigan, Northern: Herman R. Page, Mar- Sacramento (Calif.): A. W.. Noel Porter. ce 


quette. : Salina (Kans.): Shirley H. Nichols (M). te 
Michigan, Western: Lewis B. Whittemore, San Joaquin (Calif.): Sumner F. D. W 
_ Grand Rapids. ters (M), Stockton. 


Milwaukee: Benjamin F. P. Ivins. South Carolina: Thomas N. Gar 


Minnesota: Stephen Keeler, Minneapolis. Charleston. 
‘Mississippi: Duncan M. Gray, Jackson. ,South Carolina, Upper: John ae 
Missouri: William Scarlett, Arthur C. Columbia. 

-Lichtenberger (C), St. Louis. South Dakota: W. Blair Roberts (Mt), 
Missouri, West: Edward R. Welles, Kansas rad H. Gesner (C), Sioux Falls. 

City. Spokane (Wash.): Edward M. Cross 
‘Montana: Henry H. Daniels, Helena. Springfield (Tll.): Charles A. Clough. — 
Nebraska: Howard R. Brinker, Omaha. Tennessee: Edmund P. Dandridge, N: 
“Nevada: William F'. Lewis oe Reno. ville; Theodore N. Barth (C), Me 
Newark (N. J.): Benjamin M Bh er Texas: Clinton S. Quin, Houston; Jo 

Theodore R. Ludlow (S). Hines (C); Austin. 4 : 
‘New Hampshire: Charles F. Hall, Concord. , Texas, North: George H. Qualitas qv 
New Jersey: Wallace J. Gardner, Alfred L. Amarillo. : ; 
 Banyard (S), Trenton. Texas, West: Everett H. Jones, Sat 
New Mexico and Southwest Texas: James tonio. 
‘ M. Stoney, Albuquerque, N. M. Utah: Richard S. Watson (M), Salt 
New York: W. B. Donegan, Charles F, City. 

Boynton (S), New York City. Vermont: Vedder Van Dyck, Burlin 
New York, Central: Malcolm E. Peabody, Virginia: Frederick D. Goodwin, R 
Waiter M. Higley (S), Syracuse. Gibson (S), Richmond. 
a York, Western: Lauriston L. Scaife, Virginia, Southern: BE LASe Pe Gun 

_ Buffalo. folk. ° 
‘North Carolina: Edwin A. Penick, Richard Virginia, Southwestern: Henry D. Philli 
: or. Baker (C), Raleigh. Roanoke, ‘ 
(worth) Carolina, East: Thomas H. Wright, Washington (D. C.): Angus Dun. 

_ Wilmington. West Virginia: Robert E. L. Strid 

rth Carolina, Western: M. George Henry, burn ©. Campbell (C), Charlest 


4 Asheville. Wyoming: James W. Hunter, Lara: 
Bishops of the Methodist Church 


Source: Methodist Church Headquarters, New York City. 


ymond L. Archer; Singapore, Malaya. Newell S. Booth; Elisabethville, Bel 
1eodore Arvidson; Stockholm, Sweden, J. W. E. Bowen; Atlanta, Ga. soa 
James C. Baker; Los Angeles, Calif. Charles W. Brashares; Des Moines, Iowa. 
ue C. Balloch; Santiago, Chile. Robert N. Brooks; New Orleans, 5 
eC ee Barbieri; Buenos leat Ar- W.Y. Chen; China, ~ 
t wt Fred P,- Corson;..Philadelphia, Pa, 


7) 


G. Bromley Oxnam; New York, N. ¥. 
W. W. Peele, Laurinburg, N.C. 
Glenn R. Phillips; Denver, Colo. 
J. Waskom Pickett; Delhi, India. 
Clare Purcell; Birmingham, Ala. ee 
Richard C. Raines; Indianapolis, Ind. _ 
Marshall R. Reed; Detroit, Mich. ; 
Clement D. Rockey; Lucknow, India. 
Alexander P. Shaw; Baltimore, Md. 
Roy H. Short; Jacksonville, Fla. 
A. Frank Smith; Houston, Tex. 
W. Angie Smith; Oklahoma City, Okla. : 
J. W. E. Sommer; Frankfurt am Main, 

Germany. Se 
.John A. Subhan; Bombay, India. a 
Donald H. Tippett; San Francisco, Calif, — 
José Valencia; Manila, Philippines. 
Ralph A. Ward; Hendersonville, N. C. 
William T. Watkins; Louisville, Ky. 
Hazen G,. Werner; Columbus, Ohio. 
Lloyd C. Wicke; Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ralph S. Cushman; St. Paul, Minn. 
Dana Dawson; Topeka, Kans. 
Charles W. Flint; Washington, D. Cc. 
Marvin A. Franklin; Jackson, Miss. 
‘Paul N..Garber; Richmond, Va. 
-Costen J. Harrell; Charlotte, N. C, 
Ivan Lee Holt; St. Louis, Mo. 

Z. T. Kaung; Peiping, China. 

ward W. Kelly; St. Louis, Mo. 
Gerald H. Kennedy; Portland, Oreg. 
Paul B. Kern; Nashville, Tenn. 
Willis J. King; Monrovia, Liberia. 
Carleton Lacy; Boston, Mass. 

w. E. Ledden; Syracuse, N. Y. 

hn Wesley Lord; Boston, Mass. 
Ralph Magee; Chicago, Ill. 

ul E. Martin; Little Rock, Ark. 
C. Martin; Dallas, Tex. 

ot K. Mondol; Hyderabad, India. 
Arthur J. Moore; Atlanta, Ga. 

_H. Clifford Northcott; Madison, Wis. 


Roman Catholic Pontiffs 


Source for Catholic information: The National Catholic Almanac. : a 


s Peter, of Bethsaida in Galilee, Prince of the Apostles, was the first Pope. He resided first in 
och and then for twenty-five years in Rome, where he suffered martyrdom in 64 or 67. of the moder 
ra. He was followed by St. Linus. 


Birthplace Acces. End of Name Birthplace Acces. End of 
reign Teign 
Tuscia j 67 73 St. Zozimus Greece } 
acletus Rome 716 88 St. Boniface I Rome 
St. Celestine I Campania 
“Rome 88 97 St. Sixtus III Rome 
Varistus Greece 97 105 St. Leo I Tuscia 
lexander I Rome 105 115 (the Great) 
Rome 115 125 St. Hilary Sardo 
‘elesphorus Greece 125 136 St. Simplicius Tivoli 
Greece 136 140 St. Felix III (II) Rome 
Aquileia 140 155 St. Gelasius I Africa 
Syria = 155 166 Anastasius II Rome. 
Campania 166 175 St. Symmachus’ Sardo 
therius Epirus 175 189 St. Hormisdas Frosinone 
or I. Africa 189 199 St. John I i Tuscia 
hyrinus Rome 199 217 St. Felix IV (III) Sannio 
vallistus I Rome 217 222 Boniface II Rome 
I Rome 222 230 John II Rome 
Rome 230 235 St. Agapitus r* Rome 
Greece 235 236 St. Silverius Campania 
} Rome 236 250 Vigilius Rome 
elius Rome 251 253 Pelagius I Rome 
Rome 253 254 John III Rome 
hen I Rome 254 257 Benedict I Rome 
us II Greece 257 258 Pelagius II Rome 
ysius Unknown ,259 268 St. Gregory I Rome 
I Rome 269. 274 (the Great) ; 
chian Luni 275 283 Sabinianus ~ Tuscia 
Ca Dalmatia 283 296 Boniface III Rome 
Marcellinus Rome 296 304 St. Boniface IV Marsi 
reellus I Rome 308 309 St. Deusdedit Rome 
; Greece 309 309 © (Adeodatus I) 
hiades Africa 311 314 Boniface V Naples 
vester I Rome 314 335 Honorius I Campania 
' Rome 336 336 Severinus Rome 
Rome 337 352 John IV Dalmatia 
Rome 352 366 Theodore I Greece 
us I Spain 366 384 St. Martin I Todi 
S Rome 384 399 St. Eugenius I Rome 
stasius I Rome 399 401 St. Vitalian Segni 
cent T Albano 401 417 Adeodatus II © Rome. 


‘Stephen V 
St. Paschal I 
Eugenius II 


Boniface VI 
Stephen VII 


Rome Che. 


Sicily 
Sicily 


- Rome 


Syria 
Unknown 
Syria 
Greece 
Greece 
Syria 
Syria 
Rome 
Syria 
Greece » 
Rome 
Rome, 
Rome 
Sicily 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Gallese 
Rome 
Rome 
Portus 
Rome 
Rome 
Gallese 
Rome 
Tivoli 
Rome 
Ardea 
Rome 
Rome 
Sabina 
Tossignano 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome. 
Rome — 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Tusculum 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Pavia 
Rome 
Saxony 
Alvernia 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Tusculum 
Tusculum 
Tusculum 


the. triple removal of Benedict IX was not. valid, 
Iii, Gregory Vi and Clement IL were antipones. 


Name 


Sylvester IIT 
Benedict IX 
(2nd time) 
Gregory VI 
Clement II 
Benedict IX 
(8rd time) 
Damasus II 
St. Leo IX 


Stephen X 
Nicholas II 
Alexander II 


St. Gregory VII 


Bl. Victor III 
Bl. Urban II 
Paschal II 
Gelasius II 
Callistus II 
Honorius II 
Innocent II 
Celestine II 


Lucius II 


Bl. Eugene III 


Anastasius IV 
Adrian IV 
Alexander III 
Lucius III 
Urban III 
Gregory VIII 
Clement. III 
Celestine III 
Innocent III 
Honorius III 
Gregory Ix 
Celestine IV 
Innocent IV 
Alexander IV 
Urban IV 
Clement IV _ 
Bl. Gregory X 


Bl. Innocent V 


Adrian V 
John XXTI 
Nicholas III 
Martin IV 
Honorius IV 
Nicholas IV 


St. Celestine V 


Boniface VIII 


Bl: Benedict XI 


Clement V 
John XXII 
Benedict XII 
Clement VI 
Innocent VI 
Bl. Urban V 
Gregory XI 
Urban VI 
Boniface IX 
Innocent VII 
Gregory XII 
Martin V 
Eugene IV 
Nicholas V 
Callistus IIL 
Pius II 

Paul II 
Sixtus IV 
innocent, VIII 


Birthplace — 


Rome 
Rome 
Saxony 


Bavaria 


Egisheim-Dagsburg 
Victor II Dollnstein-Hirschberg 


Lorraine 
Burgundy 
Milan 
Tuscia 
Benevento 
France 
Ravenna 
Gaeta 
Burgundy 
Fiagnano 
Rome 
Citta di 
Castello 
Bologna 
Pisa 
Rome 
England 
Siena 
Lucca 
Milan 
Benevento 
Rome 
Rome 
Anagni 
Rome 
Anagni 
Milan 
Genoa 
Anagni 
Troyes 
France 
Piacenza 
Savoy 
Genoa 
Portugal 
Rome 
rance 
Rome 
Ascoli 
Isernia 
Anagni 
Treviso 
France 
Cahors 
France 
France 
France 
France — 
France 
Naples 
Naples 
Sulmona 
Venetia 
Rome 
Venetia 
Sarzana 
Valencia 
Siena 
Venetia 
Savona 


Genoa, 


Birthplace ‘ Acces. End of Name =| - Birthplace 
: ; é reign : ° y 
Valencia - 1492 1503 Alexander VII Siena 
Siena 1503 1503 Clement IX Pistoia 
Savona 1503. 1513 Clement X Rome 
Florence 1513 1521 Innocent XI Como 
Utrecht - 15225-51523 Alexander VIII Venetia 
Florence 1523 1534 Innocent XII Naples 
Rome 15384 1549 Clement XI Urbino 
Rome 1590672555 Innocent XIII Rome 
Montepulciano- 1555 1555 Benedict XIII Rome 
Naples 1555 1559 Clement XII Florence 
Milan 1559 1565 Benedict XIV Bologna 
Bosco 1566 1572 Clement XIII Venetia 
Bologna 1572 = =1585 Clement XIV Rimini 
Grottammare 1585 1590 Pius VI Cesena 
Rome 1590 1590 Pius VII Cesena 
Cremona 1590 1591 Leo XII Fabriano 
Bologna 1591 1591 Pius VIII Cingoli 
Florence 1592. 1605 See ee XVI lene 

us enigallia 
spate Stee 1002 Leo XIII Carpineto 

e 1605 1621 Pi 

us X Riese 
Bologna 1621 1623 Benedict XV Genoa 
Florence 1623 1644 Pius XI Desio 
Rome - 1644 1655 Pius XII Rome 1939 

: This list of Popes, adapted from the Annuario Pontificio, is in accordance with the recent revisions made Dd 


fonsignor Mercati, Prefect of the Vatican’s archives. All Popes before Sylvester I are listed as martyrs; other ma 
re: St. John I, St. Silverius and St. Martin I. The accession year is that during which the Pope was elected. 


Antipopes 


ipopes were those who falsely claimed Papal Sovereignty. The dates and, in some cases, Roman numerals 
the names account for occasional discrepancies in the succession of the Popes. ; 


Birthplace Acces. End of Name Birthplace 
reign 
217 235 Clement III 
251 0 Theodoric 
355 365 Albert 
366 367 Sylvester IV 
418 419 Gregory VIII 
498 501 Celestine II 
530 530 Anacletus II 
Bias 687 Victor IV 
aides 687 Victor Iv* 
167 769 Paschal III 
768 768 Callistus III Arezzo 
arene 844 Innocent III Sezze 
855 855 Nicholas V Corvaro 
903 904 Clement VII 
974 974 Benedict XIII 
984 985 Alexander V 
John XXIII 
997 998 Felix V 


ae 1012 ; 

1058 1059 * Did not recognize his predecessor of 1138 who, or 

two months after claiming t . the 

Verona : 1061 1072 rightful Pope, Innocent IL he Papacy, submitted we : 


The College of Cardinals 


When complete, the College of Cardinals has 70 members, of whom 6 are cardinal bish 41 al 
4 are cardinal deacons. At present, there are 54 members, of whom 6 are cardinal biehoon' ms pes cana 4 
d 3 are cardinal deacons.) , cardina 


<2 


Cardinal Bishops 


Name Office or dignity 
Bishop of Ostia, Porto, and 
Santa Rufina; Dean of the Col- 
lege of Cardinals; Secretary of 
the Congregation for the Oriental 
rete? Jap aonurens 
Giuseppe Pizzardo : Bishop of Albano; Prefect of the 
Congregation of Seminaries and 
«oye o, Universities : 


ap 


Adeodato Giovanni 
Piazza, O. C. D. 
Clemente Micara 


\ 


Benedetto Aloisi Masella 


Office or dignity 
Bishop of Sabina; Secretary of 
the Consistorial Congregation 
Bishop of Velletri; Vicar General 
of Rome; Pro-Prefect of the Con- 
gregation of Rites 
Bishop of Palestrina; Pro-Prefect 
of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Sacraments 


Cardinal Priests 


Alessio Ascalesi 
Michael von Faulhaber 


Giovanni B. Nasalli-Rocca 
di Corneliano 
Alessandro Verde 


Joseph Ernest Van Roey 
Pedro Segura y Saenz 
Ildefonso Schuster, O. S. B. 
Emanuel Goncalves Cerejeira 
Achilles Lienart 

Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi 


Federico Tedeschini 


Maurilio Fossati 
Elia dalla Costa 
Theodore Innitzer 
Ignazio Tappouni 
Santiago Copello 
Domenico Jorio 


Massimo Massimi 


Pierre Marie Gerlier 

Gregory Peter XV 
Agagianian - 

Edward Mooney 


~ Jules Saliége 


James McGuigan 

Samuel A. Stritch 

Emile Roques 

Jon De Jong 

Carlo Carmelo de 
Vasconcellos Motta 

Norman Gilroy 

Francis J. Spellman 

José Maria Caro Rodriguez 

Teodosio Clemente de Gouveia 


Jaime de Barros:Camara 


Enrique Pla y Deniel 


_Manuel Arteaga y Betancourt 


Joseph Frings 


Juan Gualberto Guevara 


Bernard Griffin 
Jozsef Mindszenty 


- mate of: Hungary 


Archbishop of Naples 
Archbishop of Munich and 
Freising 

Archbishop of Bologna 


Archpriest of Liberian Patriar- 
chal Basilica of St. Mary Major 
Archbishop of Malines 
Archbishop of Sevilla 
Archbishop of Milan 

Patriarch of Lisbon 

Bishop of Lille 

Prefect of the Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith 
Archpriest of Vatican Basilica; 
Prefect of the Congregation of 
the Basilica of St. Peter; Apos- 
tolic Datary 

Archbishop of Turin 

Archbishop of Florence 
Archbishop of Vienna 

Syrian Patriarch of Antioch 
Archbishop of Buenos Aires 
Prefect of the Congregation of 
the Sacraments 

Prefect of the Supreme Tribunal 
of the Apostolic Signature; Pres- 
ident of the Commission on the 
Authentic Interpretation ot the 
Code of Canon Law : 
Archbishop of Lyon 

Patriarch of Cilicia of ne Ar- 
menias 

Archbishop of Detroit 
Archbishop of Toulouse 
Archbishop of Toronto 
Archbishop of Chicago 
Archbishop of Rennes 
Archbishop of Utrecht 
Archbishop of Sao Paulo 


Archbishop of Sydney 
Archbishop of New York 
Archbishop of Santiago 
Archbishop of Lourengo Marques, 
Mozambique 

Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro 
Archbishop of Toledo and Pri- 
mate of Spain 

Archbishop of Havana 
Archbishop of Coiogne 
Archbishop of Lima 

Archbishop of Westminster 
Archbishop of Esztergom and Pri- 


Nationality. a 
Italian 


Italian 


Italian 


Italian 
German — 


Italian 

Italian 
wee 

Belgian 


Spanish ~ 
Italian 


Italian 
Italian 
Austrian — 


e 3 eg Office or dtentty 
946 Ernesto Ruffini or irenbistion of Palermo 
1946 Antonio Caggiano < Bishop of Rosario ; 
946 Thomas Tien, S. V.'D. Archbishop of Peiping Chinese 


Cardinal Deacons 


1935 Nicola Canali Grand Penitentiary; President of Italian 
re the Commission charged with the 
Administration of Vatican City; 
Camerlengo of the Sacred College 
pee of Cardinals 
6 Giovanni Mercati _ ‘ Librarian and Archivist of the Italian 
Seay Holy Roman Church 
Giuseppe Bruno Prefect of the Congregation of Italian 
the Council; Secretary of the i 
Commission on the Authentic In- 
terpretation of the Code of Canon 
Law 


Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the U. S. 


Source: National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. e 


RS Alaiiars; C-—Coadjutor. Archbishops are shown in boldface type, Bishops In lightface. An 
shop heading a diocese is called an ‘‘Archbishop ad Personam'"'; i.e., he bears the personal title i 
shop. 
Apostolic Delegate to the U.S. is Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cicoauant: Though he Is not actus m9 
ember of the U.S. hierarchy, he is closely connected with it. His office is in Washington, D. C.) 
: Archdioceses Seattle, Wash.: Thomas A. Connolly. 
Washington, D. C.: Patrick A. O”Boyle; 
John M. McNamara (A); Patrick Js 


McCormick (A). 


Dioceses ag 
Alaska (vicarlate): Francis D. Gleeson 
S.J., Vicar Apostolic. BS 
Albany, N. Y.: Edmund F. Gibbons; Wil- 
liam A. Scully (C). ig 
append . Alexandria, La.: Charles P. Greco. Bes 
cg So Cardinal Mooney; Altoona, Pa.: Richard T. Guilfoyle. 4 
: Peas Honk : P. Rohiman: Leo Amarillo, Tex.: Lawrence J: FitzSimon. __ 
Oi hots T Ls neta) ; Austin, Tex.: Louis J. Reicher. . 
ae I au: Pe S ‘ Baker City, Oreg.: Francis P. Leipzig. 
4 nd.: Paul C. Schulte. Belleville, Ill.: Albert R. Zuroweste. 
Bismarck, N, Dak.: Vincent J. Ryan. 
Boise, Idaho: Edward J. Kelly. age 
; ' Brooklyn, N. Y.: Thomas E. Molloy; 
Ky:: John A. Floersh. : mond A, Kearney (A). ae 
_ Wis.: Moses E. Kiley; Roman Buffalo, N. Y.: John BP. O'Hara, C.S.C, 
Joseph A. Burke (A ‘ 
J.: Thomas J. Walsh; James A. Nivilag tous Vt.: mee F, Ryan. 
Camden, N. J.: Bartholomew J. Eustace. 
‘La.: Joseph F. Rummel; Charleston, S. C.: John J. Russell. 
Cheyenne, Wyo.: Patrick A. MeOe 
N. Y.: Francis Cardinal Spell- Hubert M. Newell (C). 
Stephen J. Donahue (A); Joseph Cleveland, Ohio: Edward F. Hoban; F 
ahue (A); Joseph F. Flannelly L. Begin (A). 
ulton J. Sheen (A). Columbus, Ohio: Michael J. Ready; 1 
r.: Gerald T. Bergan. ward G. Hettinger (A). : 
(Vacant); HopEDE: C. Corpus Christi, Tex.: Mariano S. Ga: 
: ick Covington, Ky.: William T. Mulloy. — 
2%: d, Oreg.: Edward D. Howard. Crookston, Minn.: Francis J. Schenk. 
0.: Joseph E. Ritter; John p, Dallas, Tex.: Joseph P. Lynch; Augustine 
ionuries i. Helmsing (A). Beng inn yes Cale 


Davenport, Iowa: Ralph L. Hayes. _ 
Salon. John G. Murray; James J. \.. Moines, Iowa: Edward C. Daly, O. Pp. 


Dodge City, Kans.: John B. Franz, 
) Duluth, Minn.: Thomas A. Welch. — 
isco, Calif.: John J. Mitty Hugh El Paso, Tex.: Sidney M. Metzger. _ 
hoe (A); Merlin J. Guilfoyle (A). Erie, Pa,: John M. Gannon; Ed’ P 
- Mex,: Edwin Vv. Byrne. _ Manaman (A). | 


th: Samuel Cardinal Stritch; 
d J. Sheil ney William D. O’Brien 


18) sree Tiauies L. Soeneie 

Fe , N. Dak.: Aloysius J. Muench; Leo 

_ ¥F. Dworschak (A). 

Fort Wayne, Ind.: John F Noll; Leo A. 

, Pursley (A). 

Gallup, N. M.: Bernard T. Espelage, O.F.M. 

Galveston, Tex.: Wendelin J. Nold. 
Grand Island, Nebr.: John L. Paschang. 
_Grand Rapids, Mich.: Francis J. Haas. 
Great Falls, Mont.: William J. Condon. 
Green Bay, Wis.: Stanislaus V. Bona; John 

B. Grellinger (A). 
Greensburg, Pa.: Hugh L. Lamb. 

Guam (vicariate): Apollinaris W. Baum- 
_- gartner, O.F.M. Cap., Vicar Apostolic. 
Harrisburg, Pa.: George L. Leech. 

Hartford, Conn.: Henry J. O’Brien. 
Helena, Mont.: Joseph M. Gilmore. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: James J. Sweeney. 
Joliet, Mll.: Martin D. McNamara. 

Juneau, Alaska: Robert D. O’Flanagan. 
Kansas City, Kans.: Edward J. Hunkeler. 
"Kansas City, Mo.: Edwin V. O’Hara; Joseph 

‘Marling, C.Pp.S. (A). 

La Crosse, Wis.: John P. Treacy. 

Lafayette, Ind.: John G. Bennett. 
“Lafayette, La.: Jules B. Jeanmard; Maurice 
 Schexnayder (A). ; 

Lansing, Mich.: Joseph H. Albers. 

Lincoln, Nebr.: Louis B. Kucera, 

Little Rock, Ark.: Albert L. Fletcher. 

Madison, Wis.: William P. O’Connor. 

Manchester, N. H.: Matthew F.. Brady. 

Marquette, Mich.: Thomas L. Noa. 

Mobile, Ala.: Thomas J. Toolen. 

' Monterey-Fresno, Calif.: Philip G. Scher; 
- Aloysius J. Willinger, C.Ss.R. (C). 
Nashville, Tenn.: William L. Adrian. 
Natchez, Miss.: Richard O. Gerow. 

Ogdensburg, N. Y.: Bryan J. McEntegoart. 
Oklahoma City-Tulsa, Okla.: Eugene J. 
_ McGuinness. 

Owensboro, Ky.: Francis R. Cotton. 
Paterson, N. J.: Thomas A. Boland. 
Peoria, Ill.: Joseph H. Schlarman. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: John F. Dearden. 

Ponce, P. R.: James E. McManus, C.SS.R. 

Portland, Maine: Joseph E. McCarthy; 

Daniel J. Feeney (A). 

Providence, R. I.: Russell J. McVinney. 

Pueblo, Colo.: Joseph C. Willging. 

Raleigh, N. C.: Vincent S. Waters. 


A 


be Jewish Congregational and 


Central Conference of American Rabbis: 
222 Buford Pl., Macon, Ga. Founded: 1889. 
Menmibers: 650. Pres.: Philip S. Bernstein. 

__ Rabbinical Assembly of America‘ 3080 
‘Broadway, New York 27,_N. Y. Founded: 
01. Members: about 485. Pres.: Rabbi 
x D, Davidson. 

abbinical Council of America, Inc.: 331 
dison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Founded: 
35. Members: 450. Pres.: Rabbi Samuel 
Be ant. - 


Rabbinical Organizations 


Source: Questionnaires to the organizations. 


C.Ss.R. 
Reno, Nev.: Tames K. Gormanel 
Richmond, Va.: Peter L. Ireton. 
Rochester, N. Y.: James E. Kearney. 
Rockford, fll.: John J. Boylan. ; 
Sacramento, Calif.: Robert J. Armstrong! 
Saginaw, Mich.: Stephen S. Woznicki. : 
St. Augustine, Fla.: Joseph P.. Hurley; 
Thomas J. McDonough (A). 
St. Cloud, Minn.: Joseph F. Busch; Pete 
W. Bartholome (C). 
St. Joseph, Mo.: Charles H. Le Blond. 
Salina, Kans.: Francis A. Thill. 7 
Salt Lake City, Utah: Duane G. Hunt; 
J. Lennox Federal (A). ys 
San Diego, Calif.: Charles F. Buddy. 
San Juan, P. R.: James P. Davis. 
Savannah-Atlanta, Ga.: Gerald P. 
Francis E. Hyland (A). 
Scranton, Pa.: William J. Hafey; Henrys fis 
Klonowski (A). ; 
Sioux City, Iowa: Joseph M. Mueller. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak.: William O. Brady. 
Spokane, Wash.: Charles D. White. 
Springfield, Ill.: William A, O’Connor. 
Springfield, Mass.: Christopher J. Weldoi 
Steubenville, Ohio: John K. Mussio. 
Superior, Wis.: Albert G. Meyer. . 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Walter A. Foery. 
Toledo, Ohio: George J. Rehring. 
Trenton, N. J.: George W. Ahr. 
Tucson, Ariz.: Dame! J. Gercke. . 


o’Ha = He 


J. McDonnell (C). 
Wichita, Kans.: Mark K. Carrol” ‘ ; 
Wilmington, Del.: Edmond J. Fitamauhed 
Winona, Minn.: Edward J. Fitzgerald. 
Worcester, Mass.: John J. Wright. 7 
Yakima, Wash.: Joseph P. Dougherty. 
Youngstown, Ohio: James A. McFadden; 
Emmet M. Walsh (C). 
Army and Navy: Francis Cardinal Sp : 
man, Military Vicar; William Arnold, 
Military Delegate; James H. Grifit S, 
_ Military Delegate. 
Belmont, N. C. (Abbacy Nullius) > 
G. Taylor, O.S.B. (Abbot). 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Byzantine Rite): 
stantine Bohachevsky; Ambrose A. Se 
shyn, O.S.B.M. (A). re 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (Greek Rite): Dea 
Ivancho. 


Vine 


Synagogue Council of America‘ : 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. Found 
1926. Members: 6, comprising nati 01 
congregational and rabbinical bodie: 
U.S. Exec. Dir.: Rabbi Hirsch EH, L. Fre 


Union of American Hebrew Cong 
tions: 858 Fifth Ave., New York Dan 
Founded: 1873. Members: 437 Liberal 
ish Congregations. Pres.: Rabbi Mav 
ttisendrath. vi 9! 


669 


Information Please ifiei 


Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the U. 8S. 
and Canada: 132 Nassau St., New York 7, 
N. Y. Founded: 1902. Members: 550. Chm. 
of Presidium: Rabbi Israel Rosenberg. 


The United Synagogue of America: 3080 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Founded: 


1913. Members: 410 Congregations. Exec. 8 
Dir.: Dr. Simon Greenberg. 


Union of Orthodox Jewish Congrega- 
tions of America: 305 Broadway, New York 
7, N. Y. Founded: 1898. Members: 500 con- 
gregations. Pres.: William B. Herlands. 


Religious and Secular Holidays, 1952 


NEW YEAR’S DAY—Tuesday, Jan. 1—A 
legal holiday in all states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, New Year’s Day has its 
origin in Roman times, when sacrifices 


were offered to Janus, the two-faced Ro-. 


man deity who looked back on the past 
and-forward to the future. 


EPIPHANY—Sunday, Jan. 6—Falls the 
twelfth day after Christmas and commem- 
orates the manifestation of Jesus as the 
Son of God, as represented by the adora- 
tion of the Magi, the baptism of Jesus, 
and the miracle of the wine at the marriage 
feast at Cana. Epiphany originally marked 
the beginning of the carnival season pre- 
ceding Lent, and the evening (sometimes 
the eve) is known as Twelfth Night. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY—Tuesday, Feb. 
12—A legal holiday in many states, this 
day was first formally observed in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1866, when both houses of 
Congress gathered for a memorial address 
in honor of the dead President. 


oT. VALENTINE’S DAY — Thursday, 
Feb. 14—This day is the festival of two 
8rd-century martyrs, both named St. Val- 
entine. It is not known why this day is 
associated with lovers. It may derive from 
an old pagan festival about this time of 
year, or it may have been inspired by the 
belief that birds mate on this day. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY — Fri- 
day, Feb. 22—The birthday -of George 
Washington is celebrated as a legal holiday 
in every state of the Union, the District of 


Columbia and all territories. The observ- 


ance began in 1796, three years before his 
death. 


SHROVE TUESDAY—Feb. 26—Falls the 


“* day before Ash Wednesday and marks the 


end of the carnival season, which once 
began on Epiphany but-is now usually 


_ celebrated the last three days before Lent. 
_ In France, the day is known as Mardi Gras. 
(Fat Tuesday), and Mardi Gras celebra- 
tions are also held in several American 


cities, particularly in New Orleans. The 
day is sometimes called Pancake Tuesday 


‘by the English because of the need of 


using up fats which were prohibited dur- 
ing Lent. 


ASH WEDNESDAY—Feb. 27—The first 
day of the Lenten season, which lasts forty 
days. Having its origin sometime before 
A.D. 1000, it is a day of public penance and 
is marked in the Roman Catholic Church 
by thé burning of the palms blessed on the 


previous Palm Sunday. With his thumb, 
the priest then marks a cross upon the ~ 
forehead of each worshipper. The Anglican 
Church and a few Protestant groups in the 
United States also celebrate the day, but 
generally without the use of ashes. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY—Monday, March 
17—St. Patrick, patron saint of Ireland, 
has been honored in America since the 
first days of the nation. There are many 
dinners and meetings and perhaps the 
most notable part of the observance is 
the annual St. Patrick’s Day parade on 
Fifth Avenue in New York City. 


PALM SUNDAY—April 6—Is observed 
the Sunday before Easter to commemorate ~ 
the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem. The 
procession and the ceremonies introducing — 
the benediction of palms probably had 
their origin in Jerusalem. It seems certain 
that the bearing of the palms during 
services was the earlier practice, then came 
the procession, and later the benediction of 
the palms, 


FIRST DAY OF PASSOVER (Pesach)— 
Thursday, April 10 (Nisan 15)—-The Feast 
of the Passover, also called the Feast of — 
Unleavened Bread, commemorates the es- 
cape of the first-born of the Jews from 
the Angel of Death, who took from the 
Egyptians their first-born, thus fulfilling 
the prophecy of Moses. As the Jews fied 
Egypt, they ate unleavened bread, and 
from that time the Jews have allowed no 
leavening in the houses during Passover, 
bread being replaced by matzoth. 


GOOD FRIDAY—April 11—This day 
commemorates the Crucifixion, which is 
retold during services from the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John. A feature in Roman 
Catholic churches is the Mass of the Pre- — 
sanctified: there is no Consecration, the — 
Host having been consecrated the previous — 
day. The eating of hot cross buns on this 
day is said to have started in England. an 


EASTER SUNDAY—April 13—Opbserved F 
in all Christian churches, Easter is the — 
principal feast of the ecclesiastical year, 
and commemorates the Resurrection of — 
Jesus. It is celebrated on the first Sunday _ 
after the full moon which occurs on or 
next after March 21 and is therefore cele- 
brated between March 22 and April 25 in-— 
clusive. This date was fixed by the Council 
of Nicaea in 325. The Venerable Bede, the 
English monk and ecc?esiastical historian, 
claimed the word to have originated from 


ASCENSION DAY—Thursday, May 22— 
‘Took place in the presence of His apostles 
40 days after the Resurrection of Jesus. It 
is traditionally held to have occurred on 
Mount Olivet in Bethany. 


_ MEMORIAL DAY—Friday, May 30— 
Also Known as Decoration Day, Memorial 
Day is a legal holiday in all the northern 
states and in the territories, and is also 
Observed by the armed forces. In 1868, 
General John A. Logan, Commander in 
Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
issued an order designating the day as one 
-in which the graves of soldiers would be 
decorated. The holiday was originally de- 
voted to honoring the memory of those 
who fell in the Civil War, but is now also 
dedicated to the memory of the dead of all 
wars. 


-FIRST DAY OF SHABUOTH (Hebrew 
Pentecost) —Friday, May 30 (Sivan 6)— 
This festival, sometimes called the Feast 
of. Weeks, or of Harvest, or of the First 
Fruits, falls fifty days after Passover and 
originally celebrated the end of the seven- 
week grain harvesting season. In later tra- 
‘dition, it also celebrated the giving of the 
Law to Moses on Mt. Sinai, and both as- 
pects have come down to the present. 


_- PENTECOST (Whitsunday)—June 1— 
This day commemorates the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles fifty 
days after the Resurrection. The sermon 
‘by the Apostle Peter, which led to the 
baptism of 3000 who professed belief, origi- 
nated the ceremonies that have since been 
followed. “Whitsunday” is believed to have 
come from “white Sunday” when, among 
the English, white robes were worn by 
those baptized on the day. 


FLAG DAY—Saturday, June 14—This 
day commemorates the adoption by the 
Continental Congress on June 14, 1777, of 
the Stars and Stripes as the U. S. flag. 
Although it is a legal holiday only in 
Pennsylvania, President Truman, on Aug. 
8, 1949, signed a bill requesting the Presi- 
dent to call for its observance each year 
by proclamation. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY—Friday, July 

4The day of the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1776, celebrated in 
all states and territories. The observance 
began in the next year in Philadelphia. 


LABOR DAY—Monday, Sept. 1—Ob- 
rved the first Monday in September in all 
states and territories, Labor Day was first 
lebrated in New York in 1882 under the 
on.orship of the Central Labor Union, 
Owing the suggestion of Peter J. Mc- 
ire, of the Knights of Labor, that the 
‘be set aside in honor of labor. 


IRST DAY OF ROSH HASHANA (Jew- 
et Se ieaeaiam Kepta20: {Tishri 


1)—This day marks the beginning of the 
Jewish year 5712 and ovens the Ten Da‘ 
of Penitence, closing with Yom Kippur. 


YOM KIPPUR (Day of Atonement)— 
Monday, Sept. 29 (Tishri 10)—This day 
marks the end of the Ten Days of Peni- 
tence that began with Rosh Hashana and 
is the holiest day of the Jewish year. 
It is described in Leviticus as the “Sab- 
bath of Sabbaths,” and synagogue services — i 
begin the preceding sundown, resume the 
following morning, and continue throughs 
the day to sundown. Daily pursuits are | 
refrained from, and the day is spent in 4 
prayers, fasting, and penitence. 


FIRST DAY OF SUKKOTH (Feast 
Tabernacles)—Saturday, Oct. 4 -(Tishri — 
15)—This festival, also known as the Feast — 
of the Ingathering, originally celebrat 
the fruit harvest, and the name com 
from the booths or tabernacles in whi 
the Jews lived during the harvest, a 
though one tradition traces it to the 
shelters used by the Jews in their wander- 
ing through the wilderness. During the — 
festival, many Jews build small huts 
their back yards or on the roofs of hous 


COLUMBUS DAY—Sunday, Oct. 12 
A legal holiday in many states, com 
memorating the discovery of America 
Columbus in 1492. Quite likely the fi 
celebration of Columbus Day was that 
organized in 1792 by the Society of — 
Tammany, or Columbian Order, 
widely known as Tammany Hall. 


ELECTION DAY (in certain states) 
Tuesday, Nov. 4—Since 1845, by Act of Con 
gress, the first Tuesday after the first Mon 
day in November is the date for choos! 
Presidential electors. State elections 
also generally held on this day. 1 


Commemorates the signing of the ‘A 
stice ending World War I in 1918. A 
gressional resolution in 1926 directed t 
President to issue a proclamation annua 
for observance of the day. It isa legal holi- 
day in many states and in others observ- 
ance is asked by proclamation of the e 
governors. As part of the day’s observa! e, 
two minutes of silence are included | 
ceremonies honoring the memories 
war dead. The most notable observa 
at the Tomb of the Unknown Sold 
Arlington Cemetery, in Arlington, Va 


THANKSGIVING—Thursday, Nov 
Observed nationally on the fourth Thw 
day in November by Act of C 
(1941), the first such national proc! 
mation having been issued by Pr 
Lincoln in 1863, on the urging of M 
Sarah J. Hale, editor of Godey’s x 
Book. Most Americans believe that 1 
holiday dates back to. the day of tha 
ordered by Governor Bradford of Plym ou 


Colony , dn. New, England | ing 4624 


- 7. 


nolars point out that days of ‘thanks — 
‘stem from ancient times. oThuusday.” Dec. 25—The ‘most eager 
_ FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT—Nov. 30— and the most widely celebrated holiday 
vent is the season in which the faithful the Christian year, it is observed as t+ 
ust prepare themselves for the advent of anniversary of the birth of Jesus. Christ 
Saviour on Christmas. The four Sun- mas customs are centuries old. The mistle- 
s before Christmas are marked by spe- toe, for example, comes from the Druids, | 
al church services. who, in hanging the mistletoe, hoped for 
IRST DAY OF HANUKKAH (Festival of peace and good fortune. Use of such plants 
ights)—Saturday, Dec. 13 (Kislev 25)—- as holly comes from the ancient belief that 
is festival was instituted by Judas Mac- such plants blossomed at Christmas. Com- _ 
aeus in 165 B.c. to celebrate the puri- paratively recent is the Christmas tree, 
ication of the Temple of Jerusalem, which first set up in Germany in the 17th cen-_ 
been desecrated three years earlier by tury, and the use of candles on trees 
ochus Epiphanes, who set up a pagan developed from the belief that candles ap- 
and offered sacrifices to Zeus Olym- peared by miracle on the trees at Christ- 
i n Jewish homes, a light is lighted mas. Colonial Manhattan Islanders intro- 
le first night, and on each succeeding duced the name Santa Claus, a corruption — 
gent of the eight- -day festival, another of the Dutch name for. the dto-ccnae 
ated. Asia-Minor St. Nicholas, 


Movable Holidays, 1952 to 1961 
CHRISTIAN AND SECULAR 


: Election Thanks- 
Ash Wed. Easter Pentecost Labor Day Day giving 


Feb. 27 Apr. 13 June 1 Sept. 1 Nov. 4 Nov. 27 
Feb. 18 Apr. 5 May 24 Sept. 7 Nov. 3 Nov. 26 
Mar. 3 Apr. 18 June 6 Sept. 6 Nov. 2 Nov. 25 
Feb. 23 Apr. 10 May 29 Sept. 5 Nov. 8 Nov. 24 
Feb. 15 Apr. 1 May 20 Sept. 3 Nov. 6 Nov. 22 
Mar. 6 Apr. 21 June 9 Sept. 2 Nov. 5 Nov. 28 
Feb. 19 Apr. 6 May 25 Sept. 1 Nov. 4 Nov. 27 
Feb. 11 Mar. 29 May 17 Sept. 7 Nov. 3 Nov. 26 
Mar. 2 Apr. 17 June 5 Sept. 5 Nov. 8 Nov. 24 
Feb, 15 Apr. 2 May 21 Sept. 4 Nov. 7 Nov. 23 


/: 1 day before Ash Wednesday. Holy Saturday: 1 day before Easter. 
7 days before Easter. Ascension Day: 10 days before Pentecost. 
Thur: day: 3 days before Easter. - Trinity Sunday: 7 days after Pentecost. 
i zEyS before Easter. Corpus Christi: 11 days after Pentecost. 


JEWISH 


Ist day i ae 
eee Ist day Ist day Rosh Yom Ist Day Simhath Ist Day > | 
| Purim Passover Shabuoth Hashana Kippur Sukkoth Torah kia bh 


20 


P) Length of Jewish holidays (0 = Orthodox, C= Conservative, R= gel 


‘days ‘(holy days: first 2 and last 2); R, Atsereth (Eighth Day of ta Feast) and Simhath 
d rst and last). (Rejoicing of the Law). R observes Shemini Na 
(2 days; R, 1 day. not Simhath Torah. 

C, 2 days; R, 1 day. Hanukkah; All groups, 8 days, 
Toups, 1 day. ; 
All groups, 7 days (holy days: O & C, first 2; R, NOTE: All holidays begin at sundown on th 
), me if ohserve two additional days: Shemini _—‘tthe date given, 
rie’ 


By MARCUS DUFFIELD 


The Korean war continued in 1951 to 
overshadow all other U. N. activities. 


ny Less than 24 hours after the Commu- 
nist army of North Korea crossed the 38th 
- Parallel to invade South Korea, the Secu- 
rity Council met in special session on Sun- 
day afternoon, June 25, 1950, branded ‘the 
fighting a breach of the peace under Chap- 
ter VII of the Charter, and called for a 
cease-fire within 24 hours. Russia was boy- 

cotting the U. N. at the time because it 
would not admit Communist China to 
membership; therefore, the Soviet delegate 
Was not present to block Council action. 

On the morning of June 27, it was ob- 
vious that the North Koreans were going 
ahead with the invasion, and President 
Truman ordered American air and naval 
Brocces to assist the South Korean defend- 

ers. That afterroon, the Security Council 
recommended “that the members of the 
- United Nations furnish such assistance to 
the Republic of Korea as may be neces- 
sary to repel the armed attack and to 
restore peace and security in the area.’ 
’ The vote was 7-1, with Yugoslavia opposed 
and India and Egypt abstaining, although 
India later signified agreement. During the 
next fortnight, 47 nations notified Secre- 
tary General Trygve Lie that they sup- 
ported the Security Council. Thus the 
Korean war became a U.N. project. 

As of June 1, 1951, 16 nations had com- 
bat forces in action in Korea: Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Luxemburg (44 troops), 

_ Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Turkey, the Union of South 
Africa, the United Kingdom and the U. &. 
Five other nations had offered combat aid, 
% _ but acceptance had been deferred: Bolivia, 
- Nationalist China, Costa Rica, El Salvador 
and Panama. India, Norway, Panama and 
Sweden had furnished noncombat assist- 
alice, such as transport or hospital units. 
__ For military reasons, the strength of the 
_ various units was not made public; but 
the following unofficial estimate will give 
an idea of the relative contributions: U. S., 
_ 350,000 troops; South Korea, 250,000; all 
other U. N. countries, 50,000 troops. 
¥ Soviet Russia ended its boycott of the 
Security Council on Aug. 1, 1950, and the 
Council thereafter was able to take little 
action on Korea, On Nov. 30, 1950, for 
example, Soviet Delegate Yakov Malik cast 
issia’s 49th veto to kill a resolution ask- 
ig Communist Chinese troops to 'with- 
jraw from Korea. The Assembly, however, 
1 as Hot ray inhibited. On Oct, 4, 1950, 


nevis ig 835D ant 


663 


its Political Committee tacitly approved the © 
invasion of North Korea by recommending © 
that ‘all appropriate steps be taken to 
ensure conditions of stability throes 
Korea.” * 


In 1951, the General Assembly made 
peace appeal to Communist China, but 
was at once rejected. On Feb. 1, the As- 
sembly condemned that country as an 
aggressor by a vote of 44-7, with 9 absten-_ 
tions. On Feb. 16, Premier Stalin di 
nounced the U. N. as an “instrument 
war.” On May 18, the General Assem 
voted 47-0 to recommend that all member 
nations prohibit shipment of war mate 
rials to Communist China. 


THE ISRAEL CASE 

With the help of the U. N., truces w 
arranged in the spring of 1949 betwe 
Israel and nearby Arab states after a war 
of approximately a year’s length. T. 
U. N. then set up a Palestine Conciliation 
Commission in the hope of facilitating 
permanent peace treaties, and the com- 
mission was still working at the problem m. 
in the autumn of 1951. A conference 
opened in Paris on Sept. 13, 1951, w 
delegations from Israel, Egypt, Syria, Li 
non and Jordan. But the commission 
to meet separately with the Israeli 
the Arab delegations, because the | 
refused to meet directly with the Isr: 
The chief stumbling block was the pri 
lem of the approximately 800,000 — 
refugees driven out of Palestine by t’ 
war and currently on U.N. relief in co’ 
tries surrounding Israel. The U. N. 


compensated by Israel for their oe 
THE KASHMIR CASE 


warfare in 1948 over the question of V é 
country should control the princely state 
of Kashmir. The U. N. obtained a t 
early in 1949 and sent a commissio 
arrange a permanent settlement. It 
Then the U. N. sent a mediator, Sir 
Dixon of Australia. He failed. On ~ 
30, 1951, 
a new mediator, Dr. Frank P. 
the U. S. On Oct. 18, 1951, he report 


tions continue. "The goal of the me 
was to persuade India and Pakistar 

withdraw troops from Kashmir and ag: 
on arrangements for a plebiscite to 
the wishes of the people of Kashm! 
which country ther, wanted to join. 
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initmmedé s2ysb isnonibhbs Ow? 
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Signed | Joined 


Rates aiatehs ciao atts pet 1946 1934-46 


gtrinleiots winie cieisteo's, a2 1945 1945 1919-46 
Wetec ears otirccinees cs 4 1942 1945 1920-46 
alate eigenstate ae 1942 1945 1920-46 

St biadiorio heres aa OAS 1945 | 1920-46 
sits. aoe eae 1943 1945 1920-28 
{ASRS Aer Oe CaS airs BOA ialltssyarae sess 
Seale LL Nid career 

Beaters geticre ses tis 1942 1945 1920-46 
Pagetoe ORE One 1945 1945 1919-40 
Reislerieuistmioorns 1942 1945 1920-46 

t 1944 1945 1920-46 
<CCREEAONSBEC A em 1942 1945 1920-26 
BES cess ite estas 1942 1945 1920-46 
CP RERR AA 1942 1945 1920-46 

iearihis ees 1945 1920-46 

Siratiace 1942 1945 1924-46 

1945 1945 1934-46 

1945 1945 1937-46 

1942 1945 1920-39 

1943 1945 1923-46 

1945 1945 1920-46 

1942 1945 1920-46 

1942 1945 1920-38 

nictalevass-stoisiarvie,e 1942° | 1945 1920-44 
Soe Ss aAae 1942 1945 1920-38 
eatin aus HERS 1946 estas 

Otis MES ORES 1942 1945 1920-46 


sae iewel acele (Peis 1950 
Rete aire sects 1945 


1919-46 


came into existence Oct. 24, 1945 


nistan: Abdol Hosayn Aziz 
‘ina: Dr. Rodolfo Munoz (acting) 
Keith Charles Owen Shann (act- 


_Fernand van Langenhove - 
oberto Bilbao-la-Vieja 


‘Herbert Norman (acting) 
lan Santa Cruz 


r. Eliseo Arango 

Emilio Val Verde Vega 
esto Dihigo ; 

akia: Jiri Nosek (acting) 

illiam Borberg 


U.N. } U.N. 
Decla- | Organi- | League of 
ration! | zation? | Nations? 


; tion of United Nations was originally signed by 26 nations in Washingto: 


but subsequently signed Charter as original 


Delegation Heads to the United Nations 


. Members Represented at 
Headquarters* : 


Signed | Joined | 
U.N. | ULN. 
Decla- | Organi- 
tation! | zation? 


League of — 
Nations? 


laqehaiiace scene ees 1943 1945 

Israele saver sen hes eae gees 1949 ies oats bss 
Lebanon-ai-©. Sissec nie 1945 1945 ois ee 
Liberiag etre i iAn cerns 1944 1945 1920-46 
Luxemburg 35 svase cco 1942 1945 1920-46 
Mexicd: 7.020 eatnare 1942 1945 1931-46 
Netherlands.............. 1942 1945 1920-46 — 
New Zealand............. 1942 1945 1920-46 
Nicakagiia:. or. ics. 1942 1945 1920-38 
Norway nc. iescasthe. cone 1942 1945 1920-46 
Pakistan.<ciees cu amncnn EE 1947 cea 
Ranainidies ann teen ees 1942 1945 1920-46 
Raraguay ecient ae 1945 1945 1920-37 
Berincaaiienccneeeintee oe 1945 1945 1920-41 
Philippines... ..eaeeantces. 1942 1945 «Jae eee 
Poland’ sche igs cubes 1942 1945 1920-46 
Saudi Arabia............. 1945 1945 alee 
South Africa, U. of........ 1942 1945 1920-46 
SWedeN cts. oie ciesicnens one 1946 “AG 
S¥ilaxssseetagece ee 1945 1945"). ae 
Unatlandisa eee ee Sas 1946 

MUGKCy Zeeacta eect 1945 1945 
Ukrainian:S.S:R4&, 42...f> 2.2. 1945 [oa 
United Kingdom.......... 1942 1945 

United States............ 1942 1945.) eee 
UISISRASZ tenance 1942 1945 

Uruguayzen fo teases 1945 1945 1920-46 


BEATS OHUAB EA: 1945 1945 
Fafetete, ciel eiarstalhetaneiee Sige 1947 Reo | 
iain Tala loypie ges sues 1942 1945 


on Jan. 1, 1942. 
Nations withdrawing 


a8 
mference June 5, 1945 


= 


nini ‘ae 
Haiti: Dantes Bellegarde : 
Honduras: Dr. Tiburcio Cartas, Jr. 
Iceland: Thor Thors ; 
India: Sir Benegal Narsing Rau 
Indonesia: L. N. Palar 
Iran: Dr. Ali Gholi Ardalan 
Iraq: Awni Khalidy (acting) 
Israel: Abba Eban Sas: 
Lebanon: Dr. Karim Azkoul (acting) 
Liberia: Charles D. B. King pee 
Mexico: Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo 
Netherlands: D. J. von Balluseck 
New Zealand: Sir Carl Berendsen 
Nicaragua: Dr, Guillermo Sevilla-Sac 
Norway: Arne Sunde 
Pakistan: Prof. Ahmed S. Bokhari 
Panama: Jeptha B. Duncan f 
Paraguay: Dr. Osvaldo Chaves 
Peru: Carlos Holguin de Lavall 
* Permanent representative to U. Nyy 


Guatemala: Dr. Ricardo Castaneda Paga- 


ee 


Weg 
y he 


a: “Henryk Birecki 
Arabia: Sheikh Asad Al-Faqih 
eden: Sven Grafstrém — 
Syria: Dr. Farid Zeineddine 
ailand: Prince Wan Waithayakon 
a. Selim Sarper 
pon: of South Africa: G. P. Jooste 


eae 


eeaail: Joao Carlos Muniz 
China: Dr. Ting-Fu Tsiang 
‘Ecuador: Dr. Antonio Quevedo 
France: Jean Chauvel 

‘India: Sir Benegal Narsing Rau 
‘Netherlands: D. J. von Balluseck 


Economic and Social Council* 


Btu: Gaston Eyskens 

Canada: Jean Lesage 

Chile: Hernan Santa Cruz 

China: Dr. Yu Tsune-Chi 
Czechoslovakia: Jiri Nosek 
France: Pierre Abelin : 

‘India: T. T. Krishnamachari 

Iran: Hossein Navab 

Mexico: Dr. Pedro de Laba 
Pakistan: Sardar Bahadur Khan 


p 


Argentina: Dr. Jer6énimo Remorino 
Australia: B. C. Ballard 

Belgium: Pierre Ryckmans 

China: Dr. Ss. S. Liu 

Dominican Republic: Dr. Max Henriquez- 
_ Urena 

France: Leon Pignon 

Iraq: Awni Khalidy 


oe Nations Serving Terms on U. N. a 
eee Security Council 
“Permanent members: China; France; 


ge ‘United Kingdom; U. S.; U.S.S.R. 

Jan. 1946-Dec. 1946: Egypt; Mexico; Neth- 
erlands. 

Jan. 1946—-Dec. 194%: Australia; Brazil; Po- 
mae lard. 

dan. 194%—Dec. 1948: Belgium; Colombia; 
_ _Syria. 

Jan. 1948-Dec. 1949: Argentina; Canada; 
- Ukrainian S.S.R. 

Jan. 1949-Dec. 1950: Cuba; Egypt; Norway. 
lan. 1950-Dec. 1951: Ecuador; India; 
- Yugoslavia. 

dan. 1951—Dec. 1952: Brazil; Netherlands; 


Turkey. 


ae 


Economic and Social Council 
Jan. 1946-Dec. 1946: Colombia; Greece; 
i anes Ukrainian S.S.R.; U. S.; Yugo- 


1946-Dec. 1947: Cuba; Czechoslo- 
ia; India; Norway; United Kingdom; 
be “1946-Dec. 1948: Belgium; Canada; 
Chi China: France, Peru. 


Os eviiasasegige? iaecsoy1ss * 


Security Council* : : 


Trusteeship Council* 


U.S.S.R.:.- Yakov A. Malik 
United Kingdom: Sir Gladwyn Jebb : 
United States: Warren R. Austin i 
Eeeey: Prof. Enrique Rodriguez Fabre 
a z 
Venezuela: Dr. César Gonzalez 
Yugoslavia: Dr. Ales Bebler 


Turkey: Selim Sarper 
U.S.S.R.: Yakov A. Malik 
United Kingdom: Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
United States: Warren R. Austin 
Yugoslavia: Dr. Ales Bebler 

* As of 1951. 


Peru: Dr. Teodosio Cabada 
Philippines: Cornelio Balmaceda 
Poland: Juliusz Katz-Suchy 
Sweden: Richard Sterner “He 
U.S.S.R.: G. P. Arkadiev 

United Kingdom: K. G. Younger 
United States: Isadore Lubin 
Uruguay: Dr. Cesar Charlone gl 


* As of 13th session held in Geneva, July 30 to ‘Sept. 3. 
21, 1951. 


New Zealand: Sir Carl Berendsen 
Thailand: Prince Wan Waithayakon 
U.S.S.R.: Aleksander A. Soldatov 
United Kingdom: Sir Alan Guthbert Burn 
United States: Francis B. Sayre —- 


June 5 to July 30, 


Jan. 1947-Dec. 1949: Byelorussian 
Lebanon; New Zealand; Turkey; U. 


Venezuela. ; 
Jan. 1948-Dec. 1950: Australia; Br 
Denmark; Poland; United King 
U.S.S.R. ' - 
Jan. 1949-Dec. 1951: Belgium; C 


China; France; India; Peru. Wee 
Jan. 1950—Deec. 1952: Canada; Czecho 
vakia; Iran; Mexico; Pakistan; ; ‘Pola 


Sweden; 
U.S.S.R. 


"Trustecshin Council 


Permanent members: Australia*; 
gium*; China;; France*; New Zea 
United Kingdom*; U. S.*; U.S.S.R 

Jan. 1947—-Dec. 1949: Iraq; Mexico. | 

Jan. 1948-Dec. 1950: Costa Rica (re 
1949 and replaced by reaeec 
public); Philippines. 

Jan. 1950-Dec. 1952: Argentina; Irac 

Jan. 1951-Dec. 1953: Dominican Rept te 
Thailand. » 
* Administering trust territories. + Permane nt 


ber of Security Council not administ line 
tories. 


wow ass u 


Judges of International Court of t ustice 


(Judges serve for a 9-year term and may be re-elected. In the first election of F 
1946, however, they were designated for terms of 3, 6 and 9 years. In the second elec 
of Cct. 22, 1948, all 5 judges whose terms were due to expire in 1949 were re-elected 

111 terms. Expiration dates of terms are shown in parentheses. The seat of the Cour 
is The Hague, Netherlands.) es 


President: Jules Basdevant, France (1955) 
Vice President: José G. Guerrero, El Salvador (1955) 


andro Alvarez, Chile (1955) 
del Hamid Badawi Pasha, Egypt (1958) 
Philadelpho de Barros e Azevado, Brazil 
16 1955) 
isidro Fabela Alfaro, Mexico (1952) 
en H. Hackworth, U.S. (1952) 
UW Mo, China (1958) 


Helge Klaestad, Norway (1952) 
Sergei B. Krylov, U.S.S.R. (1952) 

Sir Arnold D. McNair, U. K. (1952) 
John M. Read, Canada (1958) 
Charles de Visscher, Belgium (1952) 
Bohdan Winiarski, Poland (1958) 
Milovan Zoricitch, Yugoslavia (1958) 


Specialized Agencies of the United Nations 


Source: U.N. Dept. of Public Information (Research Section) 


d and Agriculture Organization of the 
Li d Nations (FAO) 


Dblished: Oct. 16, 1945, when consti- 
was signed in Quebec. 


oses: To raise nutrition levels and 


uction and distribution of food and 
ural products; to better condition 
ntry dwellers; by these means, to 


ont bute to expanding world economy. 


‘Headquarters: Viale della Tezma de Ca- 


colla, Rome, Italy. 


overnmental Maritime Consultative 
nization (IMCO) 


nations, of which 7 must each 

lave a total tonnage of at least one million 
ns of shipping, have become parties 
nvention drawn up by U.N. Maritime 

mce at Geneva, Feb. 19 to Mar. 6, 
reparatory Committee established 
onference will cease to exist after 


5 To. pounce co-operation 
governments in technical problems 
national shipping and to encourage 
discriminatory action by gov- 
nd of unfair restrictive practices 
ng concerns. 
arters: To be in London. 


nal Bank for Reconstruction and 
nent (Bank) 


ed: Dec. 27, 1945, ike 28 na- 
ned Articles of Agreement drawn 
retton Woods Conference in July, 


ses: To assist in reconstruction and 


International Civil Aviation Organizatior a 
(ICAO) : 
Established: Apr. 4, 1947, 30 days afte 
26th nation ratified Convention on Inter 
national Civil Aviation adopted Dec. 
1944, by Chicago International Civil Av. 
tion Conference. EB 


Purposes: To study problems of inter- 
national civil aviation and establish in- 
ternational standards and regulations, 

Headquarters: International Aviat 
Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 


International Labour Organisation (IL 


Established: Apr. 11, 1919, when cons 
tution was adopted as Part XIII of Tre 
of Versailles. 


Purposes: To contribute to establishm 
of lasting peace by promoting social 
tice; to improve, through international ac- 
tion, labor conditions and living sta 
ards; to promote economic and soc 
stability. 


| Headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland. u 
International Monetary Fund (Fund) i 
Established: Dec. 27, 1945, when nation 
whose quotas amounted to 80% of Fu: 
resources had signed Articles of Agreem 
drawn up at. Bretton Woods. 4 
Purposes: To promote  internati 
monetary co-operation and expansion o 
international trade; t6 promote exchange 
stability; to assist in establishment of m1 
tilateral system of payments in respe 
current transactions between membe 
Headquarters: 1818 H St., Washingt 
Dre: vot 


International Refugee Organization CIR 


Established: Aug. 20, 1948, when 
tions contributing at least 75% of | 
tional budget had become party ee 
stitution. - 


Purposes: To provide following 


.in regard to refugees and dis} 


* Spelling preferred by ILO, 


sons Peenailation identification, registra- 
on. and classification; care and assistance; 
legal and political protection; transport; 
and resettlement and re-establishment. 


_ Headquarters: Palais Wilson, Rue des 
Paquis, Geneva, Switzerland. 


International Telecommunication Union 
(TU) 

_ Established: Jan. 1, 1934, when Interna~ 

tional Telecommunication Convention 

adopted on Dec. 9, 1932, at Madrid Con- 


ference became effective. 


Purposes: To maintain and extend in- 
ternational co-operation for improvement 
and rational use of all kinds of telecom- 
munication and to promote development 
and most efficient operation of technical 

facilities. 


_.Headquarters: Palais Wilson, 
i _ Paquis, Geneva, Switzerland. 


- International Trade Organization (ITO) 
Established: Will not come into existence 

until sufficient number of countries have 
ratified Havana Charter drawn up by U. N. 
Conference on Trade and Employment at 
Havana, Cuba, Nov. 21, 1947, to Mar. 24, 
1948. (Interim Commission established by 

_ Conference will cease to exist after ITO 
comes into being.) 

E Purposes: To promote expansion of world 
trade and removal of trade barriers. 


i United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
Established: Nov. 4, 1946, when 20th 

‘ story to constitution deposited instru- 

‘ment of acceptance with government of 
United Kingdom. 
Purposes: To promote collaboration 

i among nations through education, science 

and culture in order to further justice, 

¥ 


Rue de 


Countries Rejected for U. N. Membership 


et Ue ee 


‘Country Date of vote Vote* 

PAibaniateiies vtiecboe se ose Aug. 29,1946 | 5—3—3 
BaiDanas ses. Sap vceinn tat Aug. 18, 1947 | 3—4—4 
MRAM Gira nye race sasiote’=(eiarsiei see Sept. 15, 1949 2—1—8 
_ SUS he aampeseoussecndes Aug. 21, 1947 8—1—2t 
MP Aiistia. /..:...00.--0 c+. Sept. 13, 1949 | 9—2—0t 
MES AT dicts aie v's.sciy\sinis'tieys ave . 21, 1947 1—1—9 

5 hbalehy 1—3—7 

. 15, 1949 3—1—7 
. 18, 1948 9—2—0} 
. 15, 1948 9—2—0t 
. 13, 1949 9—2—0+ 
. 1, 1947 9—2—0+ 
. 13, 1949 9—2—Ot 

. 21, 1947 1—l1—9 

. 1, 1947 5—0—6 

. 15, 1949 3—1—7 
. 29, 1946 9—1—lt 
. 18, 1947 9—1—lf 
. 13, 1949 9—-2—0t 


ity. ees fete: for—against—abstaining. 
ed by U.S.S 4 Subsequently approyec 


‘Specialized Agencies of the United TR oats ) 


Unless vetoed, acceptance requires seven affirmative vot 
(for membership. 


rule of law and human rights and free- 
doms without distinction of race, sex, lan- 
guage or religion. 


Headquarters: 19 Ave. Kiéber, Paris, 16, 
France. 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


Established: Oct. 9, 1874, by Postal Con 
vention of Bern, Switzerland, effective July 
Lem Locos re 


Purposes: To assure organization and ~ 
perfection of various postal services and — 
to promote development of international — 
collaboration. To this end, member coun~ 
tries are united in single postal territory 
for reciprocal exchange of mail. — i oe, 


Headquarters: Schwarztorstrasse 
Bern, Switzerland. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 
Established: Apr. 7, 1948, when 26 mem- 
bers of the United Nations ratified con- 
stitution adopted July 22, 1945, by Interna- 
tional Health Conference in New York City. 
Purposes: To aid attainment by all peo- 
ples of highest possible level of health. — 
Headquarters: Palais des Naoe Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. is 


World Meteorological Organization cwMoy 
_ Established: Mar. 23, 1950, 30 days after 
deposit with government of U. S. of 30th 
instrument of ratification of or accession 
to convention adopted in Washingto n, 
D. C., Oct. 11, 1947, by twelfth Conferenc 
of Directors of loess SS Meteorolo 
cal Organization (IMO). x 

Purposes: To facilitate world-wide 
operation and promote standardization in 
making of meteorological observations; to 
further application of meteorology to ve i- 
ous human activities. r 

Headquarters: Geneva, 


Switzerland, — 


Country | Date of vote 
Sraelfe sccictsets sere cticisrents Dec. 17, 1948 
Lel\ Besneaparutopaactnnoc Aug. 21, 1947 
[Le Peadreeeare sas poor. © Oct. 1, 1947 
HalySecch cca coccinea Apr. 10, 1948 
WtalVxquoSite steer eraertets Sept. 13, 1949 
Nordartaaeer mates se teriaee Aug. 29, 1946 
Jordana. We. ewes aires Aug. 18, 1947 
YOrdaning. der ctdee e-eleeerie Sept. 13, 1949 
Koreas Repaefien einer soc Apr. 8, 1949 
Mongolian People’s Rep....| Aug. 29, 1946 
Mongolian People’s Rep....| Aug. 18, 1947 
Mongolian People’s Rep....| Sept. 15, 1949 
Népalicictr septa ieee Sept. 7, 1949 | 
PorcUgalisie nmi tetas Aug. 29, 1946 
Potttigall: scremrsatesiecrss se Aug. 18, 1947 
Pattugalice costae fects oacre Sept. 13, 1949 
Rumania: 24 stete sielessieta erent Aug. 21, 1947 
ROMmanlanens acetic cas Oct. 1, 1947 
RUMania syst a. ns coe Sept. 15, 1949 
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VE, the peoples of the United Nations 
/W determined to save succeeding gen- 
‘ations from the scourge of war, which 
wice in our lifetime has brought untold 


sorrow to mankind, and 

_ To reaffirm faith in fundamental human 

rights, in the dignity and worth of the 

human person, in the equal rights of men 

and women and of nations large and small, 
and 

- To establish conditions under which jus- 
tice and respect for the obligations arising 

-from treaties and other sources of inter- 

national law can be maintained, and 


- To promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom, and 
for these ends : 

- To practice tolerance and live together 
in peace with one another as good neigh- 
_kors, and : 

Z—To unite our strength to maintain inter- 
national peace and security, and 

To insure, by the acceptance of princi- 
ples and the institution of methods, that 
“armed force shall not be used, save in the 
common interest, and 

To employ international machinery for 
the promotion of the economic and social 
advancement of all peoples, have resolved. 
_ to combine our efforts to accomplish these 
aims. 

Accordingly, our respective governments, 
through representatives assembled in the 
_ eity of San Francisco, who have exhibited 
their full powers found to be in good and 
due form, have agreed to the present 

Charter of the United Nations and do 
hereby establish an international organi- 
zation to be known as the United Nations. 


4 


CHAPTER I 


Purposes and Principles 


a Article 1 
The purposes of the United Nations are: 
1. To maintain international peace and 


security, and to that end: to take effective 
- collective measures for the prevention and 
~ removal of threats to the peace, and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other 
- preaches of the peace, and to bring about 
,; by peaceful means, and in conformity with 
the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of interna- 
tional disputes or situations which might 
ead to a breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among 


of equal rights and self-determination of 
‘peoples, and to take other appropriate 
‘measures to strengthen universal peace; 

8. To achieve international co-operation 
solving international problems of an 


economic, social, cultural or humanitarian 


HE UNITED NATIONS — 


nations based on respect for the principle 


Les Oe: 


character; and in promoting and encourag- 
ing respect for human rights and for fun-— 
damental freedoms for all without distinc: 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion; 
and Peis. 
4. To be a center for harmonizing the 
actions of nations in the attainment of 
these common ends. : 


Article 2 B 

The organization and its members, in — 
pursuit of the purposes stated in Article 1, 
shall act in accordance with the followir 
principles: 


1. The organization is based on the prin 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all — 
members. A, 

2. All members, in order to ensure to al 
of them the rights and benefits resulting — 
from membership, shall fulfill in good 
faith the obligations assumed by them in 
accordance with the present Charter. 


3. All members shall settle their inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means in 
such a manner that international Pee as 
and security, and justice, are not en- 
dangered. a 

4, All members shall refrain in their in- 
ternational relations from the threat or 
use of force against the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any state, « 
in any other manner inconsistent with th 
purposes of the United Nations. | 


5. All members shall give the United 
Nations every assistance in any action it 
takes in accordance with the pr i 
Charter, and shall refrain from giving 
sistance to any state against which 
United Nations is taking preventive 0 
forcement action. sag 


6. The organization shall ensure 
states not members of the United Nati 
act in accordance with these principles 
far as may be necessary for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and secur. 


7. Nothing contained in the pr 
Charter shall authorize the United Natio 
to intervene in matters which are esse 
tially within the domestic jurisdictior 
any state or shall require the member 
submit such matters to settlement und 
the present Charter; but this prince 
shall not prejudice the application of 


forcement measures under Chapter 


€ 
y 


fie 


CHAPTER II 


Membership 


Article 3 y 

The original members of the United 
tions shall be the states which, ha 
_ participated in the United Nations C 
ference on International Organization 
“San Francisco, or have previously s 


\ 


ed 


cs 
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the Declaration by United Nations of Jan, 
1, 1942, sign the present Charter and ratify 
it in accordance with Article 110. 


Article 4 


1, Membership in the United Nations is 
open to all other peace-loving states which 
accept the obligations contained in the 
present Charter and, in the judgment of 
the organization, are able and willing to 
Carry out these obligations. 


2. The admission of any such state to 
membership in the United Nations will be 
effected by a decision of the General As- 
sembly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council. 


Article 5 


A member of the United Nations against 
which preventive or enforcement action 
has been taken by the Security Council 
may be suspended from the exercise of the. 
tights and privileges of membership by 
the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. The 
exercise of these rights and privileges may 
be restored by the Security Council. 


Article 6 

‘ A member of the United Nations which 
has persistently violated the principles 
_ contained in the present Charter may be 
_ @xpelled from the organization by the Gen- 
eral Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council. : 


CHAPTER III 


Organs 


Article 7 
1. There are established as the principal 
organs of the United Nations: A General 
_ Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic 
_ and Social Council, a Trusteeship Council, 
an International Court of Justice and a 
Secretariat. 


i, 2. Such subsidiary organs as may be 
' found necessary may be established in ac- 
_ cordance with the present Charter. 


Article 8 
The United Nations shell place no re- 


) strictions on the eligibility of men and 


Bs women to participate in any Capacity and 


under conditions of equality in its prin- 


_ cipal and subsidiary organs. 


CHAPTER IV 


The General Assembly 
Composition 


Article 9 


_. The General Assembly shall consist of all 
_ the members of the United Nations, 
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Each member shall not have more than q 
five representatives in the General As- i 
sembly. 


Functions and Powers 


Article 10 


The General Assembly may discuss any 
questions or any matters within the scope 
of the present Charter or relating to the 
powers and functions of any organs pro- 
vided for in the present Charter, and, 
except as provided in Article 12, may make 
recommendations to the members of the 
United Nations or to the Security Council, 
cr to both, on any such questions or mat- 
ters. 


Article 11 


1. The General Assembly may consider 
the general principles of co-operation in — 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security, including the principles gov- 
erning disarmament and the regulation of 
armaments, and may make recommenda- 
tions with regard to such principles to 
the members or to the Security Council or 
to both. 


2. The General Assembly may discuss 
any questions relating to the maintenance 
of international peace and security brought 
before it by any member of the United Na- 
tions, or by the Security Council, or by a 
state, which is not a member of the United 
Nations, in accordance with Article 85, Par- — 
agraph 2, and, except as provided in Arti- — 
cle 12, may make recommendations with 
regard to any such questions to the state 
or states concerned or to the Security 
Council, or both. Any such question on 
which action is necessary shall be referred 
to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion. 


3. The General Assembly may call the 
attention of the Security Council to situa- 
tions which are likely to endanger inter- 
national peace and security. 


4. The powers of the General Assembly 
set forth in this Article shall not limit the 
general scope of Article 10. 


Article 12 


1. While the Security Council is exercis- 
ing in respect of any dispute or situation 
the furictions assigned to it in the present 
Charter, the General’ Assembly shali not _ 
make any recommendation with regard ta 
that dispute or situation unless the Se- 
curity Council so requests. 


2. The Secretary-General, with the con- 
sent of the Security Council, shall notify 
the General Assembly at each session of — 
any matters relative to the maintenance of — 
international peace and security which’ are 
being dealt with by the Security Council { 
and shall similarly notify the General As-_ 
sembly, or the members of the. UnitedsNar 


> the General Assembly is not in 
sion, ‘immediately the Security Council 
eases to deal with such matters. 


‘ Article 13 


‘4. The General Assembly shall initiate 
studies and make a Eke for the 
aes of: , 

Ca), Promoting international co- opera- 
tion in the political field and encouraging 
the progressive development of interna- 
tional law and its codification; 


_(b) Promoting international co-opera- 
tion in the economic, social, cultural, edu- 
cational and health fields and assisting in 
the realization of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion. 


2. The further responsibilities, functions 
and powers of the General Assembly with 
respect to matters mentioned in Paragraph 
1(b) above are set forth in ‘Chapters Ix 
and x. 


Article 14 


EGublect to the provisions of Article 12, 
the General Assembly may recommend 
‘measures for the peaceful adjustment of 
any situation, regardless of origin, which 
it deems likely to impair the general wel- 
fare or friendly relations among nations, 
including situations resulting from a vio- 
lation of the provisions of the present 
Charter setting forth the purposes and 
‘principles of the United Nations. 


Bet . Article 15 

‘1. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider annual and special reports 
from the Security Council; these reports 
shall ‘include an account of the measures 
that. the Security Council has decided upon 
er taken to maintain international peace 
and security. 

- 2. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider reports from the other or- 
gans of the United Nations. 


Article 16 

‘The General Assembly shall perform 
such functions with respect to the inter- 
tional trusteeship system as are assigned 
it under Chapters XII and XIII, in- 
uding the approval of the trusteeship 
reements for areas not designated as 


Article 17 


1. The General Assembly shall consider 
d ppprtore the budget of the organiza- 


The expe sgs of the organization shall 
- borne by ti@ members as apportioned 
the General Assembly. 

‘The General Assembly shall consider 
rove any financial and budgetary 
1ents..with- specialized. agencies re- 
L ide & 


“such subsidiary organs as it deems nece 


ferred to in Article 57 and shall examine 
the administrative budgets of such spe- 
cialized agencies with a view to making 
recommendations to the agencies con- 
cerned. 


Voting 


Article 18 


1, Each member of the General Assembly 
shall have one vote. 


2. Decisions of the General Asseranay 0} 
important questions shall be made by a 
two-thirds majority of the members pres- 
ent and voting. These questions shall in- — 
clude: recommendations with respect to 
the maintenance of international peac 
and security, the election of the non 
permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil, and election of the members of the 
Economic and Social Council, the election — 
of members of the Trusteeship Council 
accordance with Paragraph 1 (c) of Article a 
86, the admission of new members to — 
the United Nations, the suspension of the 
rights and privileges of membership, the — 
expulsion of members, questions relatin 
to the operation of the trusteeship aystouy 
and budgetary questions. 


8. Decisions on other 'questions, includ- — 
ing the determination of additional cate- 
gories of questions to be decided by a tw 
thirds majority, shall be made by a me 
jority of the members present and voting. 


Article 19 


A member of the United Nations whic 
is in arrears in the payment of its financial ; 
contributions to the organization shal 1 
have no vote in the General Assembly if — 
the amount of its arrears equals or ex- 
ceeds the amount of the contributions « 
from it for the preceding two full ye. 
The General Assembly may, nevertheless, 
permit such a member to vote if it is 
satisfied that the failure to pay is due - 
conditions beyond the control of the mems= 
ber. 


Procedure 


Article 20 


The General Assembly shall ieee 
regular annual sessions and in such spe 
sessions aS occasion may require. Spec 
séssions shall be convoked by the Secr 
tary-General at the request of the Secur 
Council or of a majority of the member 
the United Nations. : nS 


Article 21 


Vitae 


own rules of procedure. It shall elect i 
president for each session. 


Article 22 
The General Assembly may esta 


sary for the performance of its func 


« ¥ 
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CHAPTER V 


The Security Council 
Composition 


Article 23 


1. The Security Council shall consist of 
eleven members of the United Nations. 
The Republic of China, France, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the United States of America, 
shall be permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council. The General Assembly shall 
elect six other members of the United Na- 
tions to be non-permanent members of 
the Security Council, due regard being 
specially paid, in the first instance to the 
contribution of members of the United 
Nations to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security and to the other 
purposes of the organization, and also to 
equitable geographical distribution. 


2. The non-permanent members of the 
Security Council shall be elected for a 
term of two years. In the first election of 
the non-permanent members, however, 
three shall be chosen for a term of one 
year. A retiring member shall not be eligi- 
ble for immediate re-election. 


3. Each member of the Security Council 
shall have one representative. 


Functions and Powers 


Article 24 


_ 1. In order to insure prompt and effec- 
tive action by the United Nations, its mem- 
bers confer on the Security Council pri- 
Mary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, and 
agree that in carrying out its duties under 
this responsibility the Security Council 
acts on their behalf. 


2. In discharging these duties the Se- 
_ curity Council shall act in accordance with 

the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. The specific powers granted to the 
Security Council for the discharge of these 
duties are laid down in Chapters VI, Na 


VIII and XII. 


3, The Security Council shall aoa an- 
nual and, when necessary, special reports 
to the General Assembly for its considera- 
tion. 


Article 25 


The members of the United Nations 
agree to accept and carry out the decisions 
of the Security Council in accordance with 
the present Charter. 


Article 26 


In order to promcte the establishment 
and maintenance of international peace 
and security with the least diversion for 
 atmeiments of the world’s human and eco- 
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nomic resources, the Security Council shalt 
be responsible for formulating, with the 
assistance of the Military Staff Committce, 
referred to in Article 47, plans to he sub- 
mitted to the members of the United Na- 
tions for the establishment of a system for 
the regulation of armaments. 


Voting 


Article 27 


1. Each member of the Security Council 
shall have one vote. 


2. Decisions of the Security Council on 
procedural matters shall be made by an 
affirmative vote of seven members. 


8. Decisions of the Security Council on 
all other matters shall be made by an af- 
firmative vote of seven members including 
the concurring votes of the permanent 
members; provided that, in decisions under 
Chapter VI and under Paragraph 3 of ATs 
ticle 52 a party to a dispute shall abstain 
from voting. 


Procedure 


Article 28 


1. The Security Council shall be so or= 
ganized as to be able to function con- 
tinuously. Each member of the Security 
Council shall for this purpose be repre- 
sented at all times at the seat of tos 
organization. 


2. The Security Council shall hold peri- 
odic meetings at which each of its mem= 
bers may, if it so desires, be represented 
by a member of the government or by some 
other specially designated representative, 


8. The Security Council may hold meet= 
ings at such places other than the seat 
of the organization as in its judgment 
will best facilitate its work. 

Article 29 

The Security Council may establish sien 
subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions. 


Article 30 
The Security Council shall adopt its own 
rules of procedure, including the method 
of selecting its president. 


Article 31 

Any member of the United Nations, 
which is not a member of the Security 
Council may participate, without vote, 
the discussion of any question brought be= 
fore the Security Council whenever. the 
latter ‘considers that the interests of o 
member are specially affected. ae 


Article 32 ae 
Any member of the United Nai 
which is not a member .of the Sec 


dispute under consideration by the Se- 
Council, shall be invited to partici- 
se, without vote, in the discussion relat- 
to the dispute. The Security Council 
1 lay down such conditions as it deems 
ust for the participation of a state which 


S| ot a member of the United Nations. 


CHAPTER VI 


_ Pacific Settlement of Disputes 


Beet 15. Article 33 

1. The parties.to any dispute, the con- 
sinuance of which is likely to endanger the 
aintenance of international peace and 
curity, shall, first of all, seek a solution 
oy negotiation, inquiry, mediation, con- 
siliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, 
resort to regional agencies or arrange- 
ments, or other peaceful ‘means of their 
own choice. 

“aa The Security Council shall, when it 
deems necessary, call upon the parties to 
settle their dispute by such means. 


i 


if Article 34 

- The Security Council may investigate 
any dispute, or any situation which might 
ee to international friction or give rise 
t 


to a dispute, in order to determine whether 
he continuance of the dispute or situation 
likely to endanger the maintenance of 
aternational peace and security. 
i ten 


Ba : Article 35 

_ 1, Any member of the United Nations 
may bring any dispute or any situation of 
he nature referred to in Article 34 to the 
ttention of the Security Council or of the 
meral Assembly. : 

). A state which is not a member of the 
Inited Nations may bring to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council or of the Gen- 
1 Assembly any dispute to which it is a 
+y if it accepts in advance, for the pur- 
poses of the dispute, the obligations of 


Charter. : 

8. The proceedings of the General As- 
sembly in respect of matters brought to its 
ention under this Article will be subject 
the provisions of Articles 11 and 12. 


Article 36 
The Security Council may, at any 
we of a dispute of the nature referred 
‘in Article 33 or of a situation of like 
ure, recommend appropriate procedures 

methods of adjustment. 
‘he Security Council should take into 
sration any procedures for the set- 
of the dispute which have already 


ed by the parties. 


acific settlement provided in the present _ 


8. In making recommendations unde 
this Article the Security Council should — 
also take into consideration that legal dis-_ 
putes should as a general rule be referred 
by the parties to the International Court 
of Justice in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the statute of the Court. ee 


Article 37 


1. Should the parties to a dispute of th 
nature referred to in Article 33 fail ° 
settle it by the means indicated in that 
Article, they shall refer it to the Security 
Council. ; ai 5 

2. If the Security Council deems that 
the continuance of the dispute is in ye 
likely to endanger the maintenance of ins 
ternational peace and security, it shall de- 
cide whether to take action under Articl 
36 or to recommend such terms of settle- 
ment as it may consider appropriate. 


Article 38 Mer 
Without prejudice to the provisions of — 
Articles 33 to 37 the Security Council may, — 
if all the parties to any dispute so request — 
make recommendations to the parties wit 
a view to a pacific settlement of the dis 
pute. Te 


CHAPTER VII 


Peace, Breaches of the Peace, ane 
Acts of Aggression 


Article 39 : na 

The Security Council shall determine 
the existence of any threat .o the pea 
breach of the peace, or act of aggressio 
and shall make recommendations, or 
cide what measures shall be taken in 
cordance with Articles 41 and 42, to mail 
tain or restore international peace — 
security. \ 


Article 40. ae 


In order to prevent an aggravation 0: 
situation, the Security Council may 
fore making the recommendations or 
ciding upon the measures provided for 
Article 39, call upon the parties co 
cerned to comply with such provis' 
measures as it deems necessary or de 
able. Such provisional measures shall | 
without prejudice to the rights, ¢ 
position of the parties concerned. ° 
curity Council shall duly take 
failure to comply with such pr 
measures. "4 


Article 41 

The Security Council may deci 
measures not involving the use 

force are to be employed to ei 


_ to its decisions, and it may call upon 
_ members of the United Nations to apply 
_ such measures. These may include com- 
plete or partial interruption of economic 
_ Telations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 
_ graphic, radio, and other means of com- 
_. munication, and the severance of diplo- 

matic relations. 


i Article 42 
Should the Security Council consider 
‘that measures provided for in Article 41 
‘would be inadequate, or have proved to 
be inadequate, it may take such action 
by air, sea or land forces as may be neces- 
‘Sary to maintain or restore international 
b: peace and security. Such action may in- 
_ elude demonstrations, blockade, and other 
_. Operations by air, sea or land forces of 
* members of the United Nations. 
ees". ' Article 43 
1. All members of the United Nations, 
_ 1h order to contribute to the maintenance 
_ of international peace and sécurity, un- 
_ dertake to make available to the Security 
_ Council, on its call and in accordance with 
_ @ special agreement or agreements, armed 
forces, assistance, and facilities, including 


2. Such agreement or agreements shall 

overn the numbers and types of forces, 
their degree of readiness and general lo- 
on, and the nature of the facilities and 
istance to be provided. 


The agreement or agreements shall 
_ be negotiated as soon as possible on the 
initiative of the Security Council, They 
‘shall be concluded between the Security 
cil and members or between the Se- 
ty Council and groups of members 
Shall be subject to ratification by the 
latory states in accordance with their 
pective constitutional processes. 


Article 44 
When the Security Council has decided 
use force it shall, before calling upon a 
ember not represented on it to provide 
ed forces in fulfillment of the obliga- 
S assumed under Article 43, invite that 
nber, if the member so desires, to par- 
pate in the decisions of the Security 
cil concerning the employment of 
ingents of that member’s armed forces, 


Article 45 


order to enable the United Nations to 
urgent military measures, members 
1 hold immediately available national 
force contingents for combined inter- 
onal enforcement action. The strength 
md degree of readiness of these contin- 
nts and plans for their combined action 

L eldieterinined, within the limits laid 


Security Council with the assistan 
Military Staff Committee. 


F Article 46 4 

Plans for the application of armed fore 

shall be made by the Security Counei 

with the assistance of the Military Staf 
Committee, a 


Article 47 F 

1. There shall be established a Military 
Staff Committee to advise and assist the 
Security Council on all questions relati: 


2. The Military Staff Committee sh | 
consist of the Chiefs of Staff of the per- 
manent members of the Security Coun 
or their representatives. Any member oj 


3. The Military Staff Committee shall be 
responsible, under the Security Council 
for the strategic direction of any a 
forces placed at the disposal of the §S 
curity Council. Questions relating to th 
command of such forces shall be wo 
out subsequently. . tS 

4. The Military Staff Committee, w: 
the authorization of the Security Coun 
and after consultation with appronvri 


regional agencies, may establish Tegioni 
subcommittees. : y 


F” Article 48 

1. The action required to carry ou’ 
decisions of the Security Council for th 
maintenance of international peace an 
security shall be taken by all the memb 
of the United Nations, or by some of then 
as the Security Council may détermin 


2. Such decisions shall be carried _ 
by the members of the United Nations di- 
rectly and through their action in the ap- 
propriate international agencies of which 
they are members. 


F Article 49 ee 

The members of the United Nations shall 

join in affording mutual assistance ine 

rying out the measures decided upon. 
the Security Council. vig * 


Article 5000 
If preventive or enforcement me 
against any state are taken by t 
curity Council, any other state, 


cme i 


th 


nber of the United Nations or not, 
ich finds itself confronted with special 
mic problems arising from the carry- 
ng out of those measures shall have the 
ight to consult the Security Council with 
ard to a solution of those problems. 


" Article 51 
~ Nothing in the present Charter shall im- 
pair the inherent right of individual or 
oliective self-defense, if an armed attack 
occurs against a member of the United 
Nations, until the Security Council has 
en the measures necessary to maintain 
ternational peace and security. Measures 
taken by members in the exercise of this 
ight of self-defense shall be immediately 
reported to the Security Council and shall 
not in any way affect the authority and 
esponsibility of the Security Council un- 
ler the present Charter to take at any 
ime such action as it deems necessary in 
rder to maintain or restore international 
yeace and security. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Regional Arrangements 


a ' Article 52 

1. Nothing in the present Charter pre- 
cludes the existence of regional arrange- 
‘ments or agencies for dealing with such 
‘matters relating to the maintenance of 
‘international peace and security as are 
appropriate for regional action, provided 
that such arrangements or agencies and 
‘their activities are consistent with the 
purposes and principles of the organiza- 
tion. : 

if 2. The members of the United Nations 
ay into such arrangements or con- 


stituting such agencies shall make every 
ffort to achieve pacific settlement of local 
isputes through such regional arrange- 
ments or by such regional agencies before 
referring them to the Security Council. 


8. The Security Council shall encourage 
he development of pacific settlement of 
ocal disputes through such regional ar- 
-rangements or by such regional agencies 
either on the initiative of the states con- 
erned or by reference from the Security 
Council. 


plication of Articles 34 and 35. 


EN. Article 53 
 1.The Security Council shall, where ap- 
propriate, utilize such regional arrange- 
mts or agencies for enforcement action 
nder its authority. But no enforcement 
m shall be taken under regional ar- 
ugements or by regional agencies with- 
ut the authorization of the Security 
1, with the exception of measures 
any enemy state, as defined in Par- 


4, This Article in no way impairs the © 


agraph 2 of this Article, provided for pur-— 
suant to Article 107, or in regional ar- 
rangements directed against renewal of 
aggressive policy on the part of any such 
state, until such time as the organization 
may, on request of the governments con- 
cerned, be charged with the responsibility 
for preventing further aggression by such 
a state. iid 
2. The term enemy state as used in Para- 
graph 1 of this Article applies to any 
state which during the second World War 
has been an.enemy of any signatory of the 
present Charter. eee 


Article 54 ae” 
The Security Council shall at all times — 
be kept fully informed of activities under- 
taken, or in contemplation, under regional 
arrangements or by regional agencies for 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security. ive 


CHAPTER IX 


International Economic and Social 
Co-operation pm 


Article 55 bg 
With a view to the creation of conditions 
of stability and well-being which are nec- 
essary for peaceful and friendly relatio’ 
among nations based on respect for t 
principle of equal rights and self-detern 
nation of peoples, the United Nations s 
promote: ea Be 
(a) Higher standards of living, full e1 ohn 
ployment, and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development; hee 
(b) Solutions of international economic, 
social, health, and related problems; and 
international cultural and educational co- 
operation; and ; ‘5 oe 
(c) Universal respect for, and ob: 
ance of, human rights and fundame 
freedoms for all without distinction 
race, Sex, language, or religion. 


Article 56 te 

All members pledge themselves to 
joint and separate action in co-ope 
with the organization for the achiev 
of the purposes set forth in Article 


ne 
ante 


Article 57 ane 
1. The various specialized: agencies, | 
tablished by inter-governmental — 
ment and having wide international 
sponsibilities, as defined in their 
instruments in economic, social, cultu 
educational, health and related fields 
be brought into relationship with 
United Nations in accordance w 
provisions of Article 63. Ner5 | 
2, Such agencies thus brought int 
lationship with the United» Nations | 


! hereinafter referred to as specialized agen- 
cies, ; ; 

‘i Article 58 

The organization shall make recommen- 
dations for the coordination of the poli- 
cies and activities of the specialized agen- 
.  -Cies. 

San Article 59 

The organization shall, where appropri- 
ate, initiate negotiations among the states 
concerned for the creation of any new 
‘specialized agencies required for the ac- 
_ complishment of the purposes set forth 
in Article 55. 

Article 60 
Responsibility for the discharge of the 
_ functions. of the organization set forth in 
__ this Chapter shall be vested in the General 
_ Assembly and, under the authority of the 
_ General Assembly, in the Economic and 
ocial Council, which shall have for this 


CHAPTER X 


_ Economic and Social Council 
Composition 
Article 61 


_ 2. Subject to the provisions of Para- 
graph 3, six members of the Economic and 
ial Council shall be elected each year 
term of three years. A retiring mem- 
hall be eligible for immediate re- 


At the first election, eighteen mem- 
of the Economic and Social Council 
1all be chosen. The term of Office of six 
bers so chosen shall expire at the end 
one year, and of six other members at 
e end of two years, in accordance with 
angements made by the General As- 
mM bly. 

_Each member of the Economic and 
tal Council shall have one representa- 


_ Functions and Powers 
Slee 


St Article 62 

The Economic and Social Council may 
€ or initiate studies and reports with 
ect to international economic, social, 
tural, educational, health, and related 
tters and may make recommendations 
espect to any such matters to the 
Assembly, to the members of the 
ed Nations, and to the specialized 
es concerned, : 


may make recommendations for 
purpose of promoting respect for, and 
vance of, human rights and funda- 


freedoms for all. 


4. It may call, in accordance with the 
rules prescribed by the United Nati 
international conferences on matters f 
ing within its competence. 


Article 63 : 
1. The Economic and Social Council m: 
enter into agreements with any of the 
agencies referred to in Article 57, defining 
the terms on which the agency concerned 
shall be brought into relationship with 
the United Nations. Such agreements shall 
be subject to approval by the General As- 
sembly, ; : 
2. It may coordinate the activities of the 
specialized agencies through consultation 
with and recommendations to such agen= 
cies and through recommendations to tk 
General Assembly and to the members of 
the United Nations. «fl 


Article 64 : a 

1, The Economic and Social Council may 
take appropriate steps to obtain regular 
reports from the specialized agencies. It 
may make arrangements with the mem=- 
bers of the United Nations and with the 
specialized agencies to obtain reports on 
the steps taken to give effect to its own 
recommendations and to recommendations 
on matters falling within its competence 
made by the General Assembly, ; 


2. It may communicate its observations 
on these reports to the General Assembly, 


Article 65 ‘ 

The Economic and Social Council may 

furnish information to the Security Coun- 

cil and shall assist the Security Council 
upon its request. 3 ke 


Article 66 - 
1. ‘The Economic and Social Council shall 
perform such functions as fall within 
competence in connection with the carry- 
ing out of the recommendations of the 
General Assembly, ‘a 


2. It may, with the approval of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, perform services at the re- 
quest of members of the United Nations 


and at the request of the specialized age’ 
cies, eres 


8. It shallperform such other funct 
as are specified elsewhere in the present 
Charter or as may be assigned to it by the 
General Assembly. ee 3 


ae 
Voting 


Articie 67 


1, Each member of the Econ om 
Social Council shall have one 
arty. 


ms of the Economic and Social — 
shall be made by a majority of the . 
nbers present and voting. : 


Procedure 


i Article 68: 

The Economic and Social Council shall 
set up commissions in economic and so- 
sial fields and for the promotion of human 
rights, and such other commissions as 
ay be required for the performance of its 
functions. 

La Article 69 

‘The Economic and Social Council shall _ 
ite any member of the United Nations 

» participate, without vote, in its de- 

berations on any matter of particular 

mcern to that member. 


i Article 70 
~The Economic and Social Council may 
ce arrangements for representatives of 
he specialized agencies to participate, 
without vote, in its deliberations and in 
those of the commissions established by it, 
d for its representatives to participate 
the deliberations of the specialized 
wwencies. 


: Article 71 
“he Economic and Social Council may 
make suitable arrangements for consulta- 
ion with non-governmental organizations 
which are concerned with matters within 
its competence. Such arrangements may 
ye made with international organizations, 
d, where appropriate, with national or- 
ranizations after consultation with the 
member of the United Nations concerned. 


Bs: Article 72 

“4. The Economic and Social Council 

all adopt its own rules of procedure, in- 

uding the method of selecting its presi- 

nt. 

2. The Economic and Social Council 
hall meet as required in accordance with 

its rules, which shall include provision 
r+ the convening of meetings on the re- 

juest of a majority of its members. 

ou - ; 

iy CHAPTER XI 


Declaration Regarding Non-Self- 
Governing Territories 


i Article 73 
_ Members of the United Nations which 


ninistration of territories whose peo- 
es have not yet attained a full measure 
f ernment recognize the principle 
terests of the inhabitants of 
tories are paramount, and ac- 


cept as a sacred trust the obligation to 


fe or assume responsibilities for the 


promote to the utmost, within the system 
of international peace and security estab- 
lished by the present Charter, the we 
being of the inhabitants of these ter 

tories, and, to this end: 


(a) To insure, with due respect for th 
culture of the peoples concerned, their po- 
litical, economic, social, and educational — 
advancement, their just treatment, an 8 
their protection against abuses; “Wt 


(b) To develop self-government, to an 
due account of the political aspirations of — 
the peoples, and to assist them in the — 
progressive development of their free po 
litical institutions, according to the par- — 
ticular circumstances of each territory and 
its peoples and their varying stages of ad 
vancement; car 

(c) To further international peace a 
security;. . a8 

(d) To promote constructive measures 
of development, to encourage research, and 
to co-operate with one another and, whe 
and where appropriate, with specialize 
international bodies with a view to tl 
practical achievement of the social, ec 
nomic and scientific purposes set forth 3 
this Article; and ‘ae 

(e) To transmit regularly to the S 
tary-General for information purpo 
subject to such limitation as security an 
constitutional considerations may requir 
statistical and other information 
technical nature relating to economic, 
cial, and educational conditions in 
territories for which they are respecti : 
responsible other than those territorie 
which Chapters XII and XIII apply. — 


Article 74 : 

Members of the United Nations 
agree that their policy in respect 
territories to which this Chapter a 
no less than in respect of their metropo 
tan areas, must be based on the gene 
principle of good-neighborliness, die 
count being taken of the interest 
well-being of the rest of the world 
cial, economic and commercial mat 


x 
% 
2 


CHAPTER XII 


International Trusteeship Systen e 


Article 75 
The United Nations shall establis 
its authority an international trus eesl 

system for the administration and su 
vision of such territories as may pla 
thereunder by subsequent - indi 
agreements, These territories are h 
after referred to as trust territories. 


Article 76 


The basic objectives of the truste 
system in accordance with the,-pl 


ay 


wer 
Mall aa 


"of the United Nations laid down in Article 


i of the present Charter, shall be: 


(a) To further international peace and 
__—swseccurity; 

_ (b) To promote the political, economic, 
social and educational advancement of 
the inhabitants of the trust territories, 
and their progressive development toward 
_ 8Self-government or independence as may 
be appropriate to the particular circum- 
stances of each territory and its peoples 
and the freely expressed wishes of the 
; peoples concerned, and as may be pro- 
_ vided by the terms of each trusteeship 
agreement; 
pa (c)-To encourage respect for human 
rights and for fundamental freedoms for 
_ all without distinction as to race, sex, 
_ language or religion, and to encourage 
_ recognition of the interdependence of the 
_ peoples of the world; and 


Me _(d) To insure equal treatment in so- 
_ Cial, economic and commercial matters 
for all members of the United Nations and 
ir nationals, and also equal treatment 
the latter in the administration of 
justice, without prejudice to the attain- 
- ment of the foregoing objectives, and sub- 
ject to the provisions of Article 80. 


ee Article 77 

pei. The trusteeship system shall apply to 

: such territories in the following categories 

é may be placed thereunder by means of 
rusteeship agreements: 


) Territories now held under mandate; 


_ (b) Territories which may be detached 
from enemy states as a result of the sec- 
on World War; and 


_(c) Territories voluntarily placed under 
the system by states responsible for their 
a ministration, 


2. It will be a matter for subsequent 

ement as to which territories in the 
ing categories will be brought under 
_ trusteeship system and upon what 


ao Article 78 _ 
he trusteeship system shall not apply 
ritories which have become members 
- United Nations, relationship among 
shall be based on respect for the 
ciple of sovereign equality. 


Ny 


Article 79 
terms of trusteeship for each terri- 


"y to be placed under the trusteeship 
m, including any alteration or amend- 
ent, shall be agreed upon by the states 
irectly concerned, including the manda- 
/ power in the case of territories held 
of landate by a member of the United 
ons, and shall be approved as provided 
n Articles 83 and 85. ; 


Information Please Al 
_ Article 80 — 

1. Except as may be agreed upon i: 
dividual trusteeship agreements, made 
der Articles 77, 79 and 81, placing eac 
territory under the trusteeship system, 
until such agreements have been co 
cluded, nothing in this Chapter shall be 
construed in or of itself to alter in any 
manner the rights whatsoever of any states 
or any peoples or the terms of existing 
international instruments to which mems 
bers of the United Nations may respec- 
tively be parties. ae 

2. Paragraph 1 of this Article shall. not 
be interpreted as giving grounds for delay 
or postponement of the negotiation and 
conclusion of agreements for placing man- 
dated and other territories under the tr us- 
teeship system as provided for in Article 
" ; 


Article 81 as 

The trusteeship agreement shall in each 
case include the terms under which the 
trust territory will be administered and 
designate the authority which will exer- 
cise the administration of the trust terr — 
tory. Such authority, hereinafter called 
the administering authority, may be o 
or more states or the organization itself. 


There may be designated, in any trustee= . 
ship agreement, a 


Article 83 a | 

1. All functions of the United Nations 
relating to strategic areas, including the 
approval of the terms of the trusteeship. 
agreements and of their alteration — 
amendment, shall be exercised by the S 
curity Council. “a 
2. The basic objectives set forth in Ar- 
ticle 76 shall be applicable to the people 
of each strategic area. . : ; 
8. The Security Council shall, subject to 
the provisions of the trusteeship agree 


Article 84 

It shall be the duty of the administer: 
authority to insure that the trust. 
tory shall play its part in the mair 
nance of international peace and 
To this end the administering auth 
may make use of volunteer forces 
ree pies ee 


‘th 
go t ligations toward the 
irity Council undertaken in this re- 

by the administering authority, as 
Il as for local defense and the mainte- 
ance of law and order within the trust 


erritory. 


_ Article 85 

The functions of the United Nations 
i regard to trusteeship agreements for 
| areas not designated as strategic, in- 


der the authority of the General As- 
embly, shall assist the General Assembly 
1 carrying out these functions. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Trusteeship Council 
Composition |, 


b Article 86 
. The Trusteeship Council shall consist 


f the following members of the United 


(a) Those members administering trust 
ritories; : 
wy’ Such of those members mentioned 


y name in Article 23 as are not admin- 
istering trust territories; and 

_-(c) As many other members elected for 
three-year terms by the General Assembly 
Ss may be necessary to insure that the 
otal number of members of the Trustee- 
ip Council is equally divided between 
hose members of the United Nations’ 
which administer trust territories and 
those which do not. 

2. Each member of. the Trusteeship 
Council shall designate one specially quali- 
d person to represent it therein. 


Functions and Powers 


Se Article 87 ; 
The General Assembly and, under 
authority, the Trusteeship Council, 
arrying out their functions, may: 
(a) Consider reports submitted by the 
jinistering authority; 4 
) Accept petitions and examine them 
consultation with the administering 
thority; 
(c) Provide for. periodic visits to the re- 
tive trust territories at. times agreed 
upon with the administering authority; 


its 
in 


ir 


ke these and other actions in con- 
with the terms of the trusteeship 


fet 


* manent Court of International Just 1 


Article 88 
The trusteeship Council shall formulate 
a questionnaire on the political, econ 
social and educational advancement of t 
inhabitants of each trust territory, and | 
the administering authority for each trust — 
territory within the competence of t 
General Assembly shall make an annual 
report to the General Assembly upon th 
basis of such questionnaire. A ae 


Voting 


Article 89 ee 
1. Each member 


of the Trusteeship 
Council shall have one vote, ook 
* (eas eae ic 

2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council 
shall be made by a majority of the mem- 


bers present and voting. of 


Procedure A 

Article 90 anv 

1. The Trusteeship Council shall adop 
its own rules of procedure, including. the 
method of selecting its president. ae 
2, The Trusteeship Council shall meet as. 
required in accordance with its Tu 
which shall include provision for the con- — 
vening of meetings on the request of a 
majority of its members. ‘a 


Article 91 ae 
The Trusteeship Council shall, when aj 
propriate, avail itself of the assistance 
the Economic and Social Council 
of the specialized agencies in regard 
matters with which they are respecti 
concerned, ieee 


CHAPTER XIV 


The International Court of Ju 


Article 92 


The International Court of Justic 
be the principal judicial organ of 
United Nations. It shall function in @ 
cordance with the annexed statute, wh 


is based upon the statute of the Per- 


ee = 


1ap- 


forms an integral part of the present C 
ter. bua 


Article 93 a | 

1. All members of the United Nation 
ipso facto parties to the statute 
International Court of Justice. 

2. A state which is not a membe! 
United Nations may become a par 
statute of the International Cour J 
tice on conditions to be determined 
each case by the General Assemb! Ip 
the recommendation of the Security 
cil. 


Article 94 


1. Fach member of the Unit 
undertakes to comply with the 


the International Court of Justice in any 
_ Case to which it is a party. 


: 2. If any party to a case fails to perform 

‘the obligations incumbent upon it under 
& judgment rendered by the Court, the 
other party may have recourse to the Se- 
_ curity Council, which may, if it deems 
_ necessary, make recommendations or de- 
_ cide upon measures to be taken to give 
effect to the judgment. 


oe Article 95 

Nothing in the present Charter shall 
prevent members of the United Nations 
from entrusting the solution of their dif- 
_ ferences to other tribunals by virtue of 
Gy agreements already in existence or which 
_ May be concluded in the future. 


az Article 96 
__ 1, The General Assembly or the Security 
Council may request the International 
ourt of Justice to give an advisory opinion 
on any legal question, 
Other organs of the United Nations 
‘specialized agencies which may at any 
e be so authorized by the General As- 
mbly, may also request advisory opinions 
the Court on legal questions arising 
ithin the scope of their activities, 


CHAPTER XV 


eh The Secretariat 
Article 97 
_ ‘The Secretariat shall comprise a Secre- 
y General and such staff as the organi- 
on may require. The Secretary General 
be appointed by the General Assembly 
the recommendation of the Security 
il. He shall be the chief administra- 
Officer of the organization. 


Article 98 


¢ Secretary General shall act in that 
pacity in all meetings of the General 
sembly, of the Security Council, of the 
conomic and Social Council and of the 
; usteeship Council, and shall perform 
uch other functions as are entrusted to 
im by these organs. The Secretary Gen- 
ral shall make an annual report to the 
al Assembly on the work of the or- 
1ization. 

Me Article 99 


Secretary General may bring to the 

tion of the Security Council any mat- 

r which in his opinion may threaten the 

ait nance of international peace and 
ity. 


Article 100 


‘In the performance of their duties the 
retary General and the staff shall not 
r receive instructions from any 
mment or from any other authority 
al to the organization. They shall 


yn 


8 
on their position as international ¢ 
responsible only to the organization. © 

2. Each member of the United Nations 
undertakes to respect the exclusively in- 
ternational character of the responsibilities 
of the Secretary General and the staff, and 
not to seek to influence them in the dis 
charge of their responsibilities. a4 


Article 101 

1. The staff shall be appointed by the 
Secretary General under regulations estab=- 
lished by the General Assembly. 


2. Appropriate staffs shall be perma. 
nently assigned to the Economic and So- 
cial Council, the Trusteeship Coungil, and, 
as required, to other organs of the United 
Nations. These staffs shall form a part of 
the Secretariat. a 


8. The paramount consideration in the 
employment of the staff and in the de- 
termination of the conditions of service 
shall be the necessity of securing the highs | 
est standards of efficiency, competence and 
integrity. Due regard shail be paid to 
the importance of recruiting the stafi 
on as wide a geographical basis as Possi- 
ble. ae 


CHAPTER XVI 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


Article 102 eo 

1. Every treaty and every international 
agreement entered into by any member of 
the United Nations after the present Char- 
ter comes into force shall as soon as possi- 
ble be registered with the Secretariat and 
published by it. =. 


2. No party to any such treaty or inter= 
national agreement which has not. been 
registered in accordance with the pro 
visions of Paragraph 1 of this Article may 
invoke that treaty or agreement before any 
organ of the United Nations, 15 


Article 103 Fe 

In the event of a conflict between the 
obligations of the members of the United 
Nations under the present Charter’ and 
their obligations under any other inter- 
national agreement, their obligations under 
the present Charter shall prevail. — ig 


Article 104- 


The organization shall enjoy in the ter- 
ritory of each of its members such legal 


"Article 105 

1. The organization shall enjoy in 

territory of each of its members s 

privileges and immunities as are né 
for the fulfillment of its purp 
; bs 


epresentatives of the members of the ~ 
tations ahd officials of the organi- 
tion shall similarly enjoy such privileges 
immunities as are necessary for the 
independent exercise of their functions in 
connection with the organization. 

8. The General Assembly may make rec- 
ommendations with a view to determining 
the details of the application of Paragraphs 
1 and 2 of this Article or may propose 
conventions to the members of the United 
Nations for this purpose. 


CHAPTER XVII 


/ 


‘Transitional Security Arrangements 


Article 106 


_ Pending the coming into force of such 
‘special agreements referred to in Article 
43, as in the opinion of the Security Coun- 
cil enable it to begin the exercise of its 
responsibilities under Article 42, the parties 
to the Four-Nation Declaration, signed at 
Moscow, Oct. 30, 1943, and France, shall, 
‘in accordance with the provisions of Para- 
graph 5 of that Declaration, consult with 
one another and, as occasion requires, with 
ther members of the ‘United Nations 


‘with a view to such joint action on behalf 
of the organization as may be necessary 
for the purpose of maintaining interna- 


tional peace and security. 


us Article 107 ‘ 


"Nothing in the present Charter shall in- 
validate or preclude action in relation to 
any state which during the second World 
War has been an enemy of any signatory 
to the present Charter, taken or authorized 
a result of that war by the govern- 
ments having responsibility for such ac- 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Amendments 


: Article 108 

Amendments to the present Charter shall 
come into force for all members of the 
United Nations when they have been 
adopted by a vote of two-thirds of the 
embers of the General Assembly and 


of the members of the United Nations, in- 
Juding all the permanent members of the 
- Security Council. | 


, Article 109 

1. A general conference of the members 
of the United Nations for the purpose of 
reviewing the present Charter may be held 
at a date and place to be fixed by a two- 
hirds vote of the members of the General 
sembly and by a vote of any seven mem- 
f the Security Council. Hach member 
United Nations shall have one vote 


_ the conference shall take effect when rati, x = 


| f ; : { 
2. Any alteration of the present Char; 
ter recommended by a two-thirds vote oj 


fied in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes by two-thirds of 
the members of the United Nations in; 
cluding all the permanent members of the 
Security Council. Sie 


8. If such a conference has not been 
held before the tenth annual session oj 
the General Assembly following the coming 
into force of the present Charter, the pro- 
posal to call such a conference shall be | 
placed on the agenda of that session of 
the General Assembly, and the conference 
shall be held if so decided by a majori 
vote of the members of the General As; _ 
sembly and by a vote of any seven mem- 
bers of the Security Council. ae 


CHAPTER XIX 


Ratification and Signature _ 


_ Article 110 


1. The present Charter shall be rat 
by the signatory states in accordance wit 
their respective constitutional processes. 


2. The ratifications shall be deposited 
with the Government of the United State: 
of America, which shall notify all thi 
signatory states of each deposit as well as” 
the Secretary General of the organizatior 
when he has been appointed. : 


3. The present Charter shall come in 
force upon the deposit of ratifications by 
the Republic of China, France, the Unio’ 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Unite 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Nort 
Ireland, and the United States of America 
and by a majority of the other sit atory 
states. A protocol of the ratifications 
posited shall thereupon be drawn up 
the Government of the United States 
America which shall communicate copie 
thereof to all the signatory states. 


4. The states signatory to the p: es 
Charter which ratify it after it has 
into force will become original mer 
of the United Nations on the date 0 
deposit of their respective ratifications 


Article 111 1 
The present Charter, of which tl 
Chinese, French, Russian, English a1 
Spanish texts aré equally authenti 
remain deposited in the archives of 
Government of the United States 
America. Duly certified copies thereof s 
be transmitted by that Government 
Governments of the other signatory st 
In faith whereof the representatives 
the Governments of the United Nati 
have signed the present Charter, 
Done at the city of San Francisco 
twenty-sixth day of June, one thous 
nine hundred and forty-five.» o» ‘tae 


Qe 
ian 


” 


: Before the Christian Era—(B.C.) 
- 5000-4000—Advanced stage of civilization 
in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 


00 (?)—Indo-Europeans invade north- 
ern Greece. 

00-1300—Rivalry between Assyria and 
Babylonia for control of western 
4. Asia, 

(?)—Moses leads Jews out of Egypt. 
94-1184 (?)—Trojan War: Greeks emerge 
supreme after legendary siege of 
Pee croy, 
53—Legendary founding of Rome by 


Romulus. 
00-400—Rise of Maya civilization in 
ae _ Mexico. 


99-479—Persian Wars: Persians, in ex- 
_-_— peditions against Greece, fail in ef- 
_ forts at subjugation. 
1-404—Peloponnesian War: Spartans, 
under Lysander, take Athens to be- 
come supreme in Greece. 
Barbarian Gauls sack Rome. 

ome assumes ascendancy over 
_ towns of Italy. : 
4-330—Alexander the Great conquers 
_ Greece, Persia, Egypt, and part of 

India. ; 
-146—Punic Wars: Romans, in cam- 
paigns against Carthaginians, seize 
Sicily and Spain and destroy Car- 
_ thage (later rebuilt by Romans, de- 
_ stroyed by Arabs in 698 A.D.) 
1—Caesar defeats Gauls and Ger- 
mais. 
vaesar becomes dictator for life. _, 


aesar assassinated; Mark Antony 
izes Rome. | , 


-O tavius defeats Antony, 
‘Egypt. 
icides of Antony and Cleopatra. 


-Octavius becomes Emperor Augus- 
? Roman Empire established. 


4 (?)—Birth of Christ (according to 
a aly, historians), 
A m “ud tar 


: < 


a 


conquers 


~ CHRONOLOGY | 
oe 
GREAT | HISTORICAL EVENTS 
Compiled by 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


682 


ons 


Eran st oe fans 


The Christian Era—(A.D:) 
29 (?)—Crucifixion of Christ. 
78—Agricola conquers Britain. 
24%7—Goths begin invasion of Europe. 
306—Constantine the Great, first Chris=- 
tian Emperor, defeats the Franks. — 
330—Constantine makes Constantinople 
the seat of the Roman Empire. “3 
400—Goths under Alaric invade Italy, 
410—Sack of Rome by Alaric. : 
451—Batile of Ch4lons: Huns 
Attila defeated by Romans, : 
4%6—Fall of Rome; traditional date divid 
ing ancient and medieval history. — 
622—Hegira -(flight of Mohammed from 
Mecca). After Mohammed’s death 
632, Moslems sweep over ‘much of 
western Asia and northern Africa, 
711—Moslems cross into Spain. ae 
732—Charles Martel defeats Moslems in 
Battle of Tours (or Poitiers). 5 
800—Charlemagne crowned first emperor 
of Holy Roman Empire; Christian 
ity established over much of Europe. 
1066—Battle of Hastings: William the c n= 
queror successfully invades England, 
1096-1291—The Crusades: European Chris- 
tians, in seven periods of conflict, 
Oppose the Moslems and Turks, de- 
veloping commerce and extending 
Christianity. , 


1206—Mongolian Empire established by 
Genghis Khan. ai : 


under 


1215—Magna Carta proclaimed, 


1260-92—Kublai Khan establishes sover- 
eignty in China. an 


1338-1453—Hundred Years’ War: Eng! 
loses lands in France, ' 


1431—Joan of Arc burned at the stake. 


worth Field (1485); — 


Tudor 
started by Henry VII. * 


ding 


, 


America 


in Ger- 


he many. 
[558-1603—Elizabeth is queen of England. 
i571—Battle of Lepanto: Don John of Aus- 
_ tria routs Turkish fleet. 
1588—Spanish Armada destroyed by Brit- 
oe, ish. 
1607—Jamestown, Va., settled by English 
ye under Capt. John Smith. 
1618-48—Thirty Years’ War: England, Hol- 
eal land, France, Sweden and German 
Protestants against Spain, Italy and 
German Catholics; Peace of West- 
phalia ends conflict, Alsace going to 
France, Swiss independence being 
recognized, and German secularized 
states being given religious freedom. 
1619—First representative assembly in 
: America at Jamestown, Va. {First 


Dutch ship. 


ees ner ins land at Plymouth Rock. 
1642-52—-Great Rebellion: civil wars in 


England lasting from 1642 to 1646 
¢; and from 1648 to 1652; Charles I ex- 
a __-ecuted; Oliver Cromwell establishes 
Po commonwealth. 


1644 Manchu Dynasty established in 
China, lasting until 1912. 


660—Monarchy restored in England under 
: Charles II. 


1665—The Great Plague in London. 


704—British capture Gibraltar from 
Spain. : 


Net * 
eer Scotland and England united. 


(1709—Battle of Poltava: Russians under 
--—s Peter the Great defeat Swedes under 
ae Charles XII. 


a ; . 
-1756-63—Seven Years’ War: France, Aus- 


rag : tria, Sweden, and Russia against 
vi England and Prussia; Clive defeats 
French at Battle of Plassey (1757), 
marking beginning of British su- 
premacy in India; England wins 
Canada; Prussia retains Silesia. 
(American phase known as French 
and Indian War—1754-60). 


65—Stamp Act passed by British Parlia- 
- ment; Stamp Act Congress in New 
York threatens boycott unless re- 
pealed. 


1770—The Boston Massacre (March 5). 
”%3—Boston Tea Party (Dec. 16). 


‘4—First Continental Congress, Phila- 
‘ _delphia (Sept. 5). 


3—American Revolution. Outstand- 
ing events: 1775—Battle of Lexing- 


. 2 


Negro slaves land at Jamestown from _ 


ton-Ooncord (April 19). Battle of 
Bunker Hill (June 17). 1776—Decla 
ration of American Independence 
(July 4). Battle of Long Island (Aug. 
27). 1777—Congress adopts Stars and 
Stripes (June 14). Battle of Brandy- 
wine (Sept. 11). Battle of German- 
town (Oct. 4). Burgoyne surrenders 
at Saratoga (Oct, 17). 1778—Battle 
of Monmouth (June 28). Capture of 
Kaskaskia (July 4). 1779—Battle of 
Savannah (Oct. 8-9). 1780—Majo: 
André hanged as spy (Oct. 2). Battl 
of Kings Mountain (Oct. 7). 1781 
Battle of Cowpens (Jan. 17). Battle 
of Yorktown (Sept. 28-Oct. 19) and 
British surrender by Lord Cornwallis. — 
1783—Peace treaty signed by U. | 
and Great Britain (Sept. 3). 
1787—U. S. Constitution drawn up at P 
adelphia (May 14). : 
1789-—First U. S. Congress meets in Ne : 
York City (Mar. 4); first session be= 
gins (April 6). Washington elected — 
first President (April 6) and is in- 
augurated (April 80). ; 
1789-99—French Revolution. Outstanding 
events: 1789—Bastille destroyed 
(July 14). 1792—War with Prussia. 
France declared republic (Sept. 21 
1798—Louis XVI and Queen Marie 
Antoinette beheaded. Beginning 
Reign of ‘Terror. 1%95—Napol 
Bonaparte heads army. Peace with — 
Prussia. Directory established ( ct. 
27). (Revolution merges into Na) ie 
onic Wars.) ] : 
1792—Trial of Warren Hastings, Bri 
administrator in India. 5 a? 
1796-1815—Napoleonic Wars. Outstanding 
events: 1796—-War in Italy. 1% 
Campaign in Egypt. 1799—Napo! 
made first Consul of French rep 
lic. 1804—Napoleon crowned em 
(Dec. 2). ‘1805 — Nelson def 
French in Battle of Trafalgar (| 
21). French defeat Russians a 
Austrians, in Battle of Auste: 
(Dec. 2). 1812—French defeat Rus: 
sians in Battle of Borodino 2 
7). 1813—French defeated in 
of Leipzig (Oct. 16-19). 1814 
poleon abdicates (April 11), sent t 
Elba. Louis XVIII becomes Kin; 
France. First Treaty of Paris (M 
30). 1815—-Napoleon flees Elba (F 
26). Conclusion of Congress — 
Vienna (June 9). Napoleon defeat 
in Battle of Waterloo (June | 
Second Treaty of Paris (Nov. 


1800——Britain and Ireland united, A 
1803—Louisiana Purchase, 


1804-06—Journey of Lewis and Clar: 
land to U. S. Northwest. 


1812-14—War of 1812. Outstanding « 
1812—Declaration of War by 


ae 


(June 18). Fort Dearborn (Chicago) 
Massacre by Indian allies of British 
-(Aug. 15). Detroit surrenders to Brit- 
ish {Aug. 15). 1814—British burn 
White House at Washington. Battle 
of Plattsburgh won by Americans 
(Sept. 41). U. S. signs treaty with 
Britain at Ghent, Belgium (Dec. 
24). 1815—Battle of New Orleans 
(Jan. 8). (Slowness of communica- 
tions was responsible for continua- 
5 tion of hostilities after treaty.) 
1815—Holy Alliance formed (Sept. 26) by 
Russia, Austria and Prussia; in- 
3 tended to regulate government ac- 
Vee cording to Christianity but was used 
for repressing political liberty. 
819—Florida purchased from Spain. 


820—Missouri Compromise permits slavery 
7, in that state. 


823—Monroe Doctrine proclaims that no 
ty European power may seize territory 
or set up a government on American 
continents. 


Revolt in Frahce; Charles X flees: 
Louis Philippe becomes king. 


832—South Carolina nullifies U. 8. protec- 
Rs: tive tariff law. 


i6—Battle of the Alamo (March 6): 
Texas declares its independence from 
Mexico. 


_ 1846-48—Mexican War: boundary dispute 

a between U. S. and Mexico; by Treaty 
_ of Guadalupe Hidalgo (1848), Mexico 
cedes Calif., Nev., and Utah to U. S.; 
Texas boundary set at Rio Grande. 


48—French depose Louis Philippe, set up 
_ Second Republic under Louis Na- 
_ poleon. {Communist Manifesto is- 
_ sued by Marx and Engels. 

—Louis Napoleon sets up second em- 
pire and takes title of Napoleon III. 
56—Crimean War: ‘Russia loses claim 
to Greek Christians under Turkish 
flag. 

j—Dred Scott decision of U. S. Supreme 


_ Court (March 6) holds that a Negro 
slave is not a citizen. 


‘Lincoln-Douglas debates in Illinois. 


J—John Brown's raid on Harpers Ferry 
(Oct. 16). 


outh Carolina secedes (Dec. 20). 


eceding states proclaim Confeder- 

_ acy; Jefferson Davis named president 
(Feb. 9). {First Italian parliament 
' (Feb. 18); Victor Emmanuel II made 
_ King. {Serfdom abolished in Russia. 


5—American Civil War. Outstanding 
events: 1861—Battle of Bull Run 
. (July 21). 1862—Battle of Monitor 
and Merrimac (March 9). Battle of 
_ Shiloh (April 6-7). Seven Days battle 
. ica ae cuts 2). Battle of Antietam 


a3 
- at 


F aes) 


1870-71—Franco-Prussian War: ends with 


Creek (Sept. 16-17). 1863- 
Emancipation Proclamation (Jan. 
Battle of Chancellorsville (May 2 
Battle of Gettysburg (July 1 ) 
Grant captures Vicksburg (July 4 4 
Battle of Chickamauga (Sept. 19-20) 
Battle of Lookout Mountain (No 


24-25). 1864—Battle of Wilderne 
(May 5-6). Battle of Spotsylvan 
(May). 


1864—International Working Men’s A 
ciation (First International) foun 
in London. = 

1865—Lincoln shot by John Wilkes Boo th 
(April 14, dies April 15). 7 

1867—Alaska bought from Russia by U. 8S, 
1865—Central Pacific and Union Pacific 
rail lines joined near Ogden, Uta 
(May 10), completing first trans- 
continental railroad. ; 


Treaty of Frankfurt (May 10, 1871), 
1873—Financial panic in New York. : 


1876—Battle of the Little Big Horn in 
Montana: massacre of General Cus- 
ter’s forces by the Sioux (June 25). 

1877-78—Russo-Turkish War: power of 
Turkey in Europe broken; redivisio 
of southeastern Europe at Congres 
of Berlin (June 13-July 18, 1878) 


1881—Alexander II of Russia assassinated 
by nihilists (March 18). {President 
Garfield fatally shot (July 2, dies 
Sept. 19). 


a 
1883—Pendleton Act establishes Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and merit system. 


1889—Second International 


formed in 
Paris. = <a 


1894-95—Chinese-Japanese War: 
wins Formosa, 


1898—Spanish-American War. Outstanding 
events: U. S. battleship Maine blown 
up in Havana harbor (Feb. 15) 
Dewey destroys Spanish fleet at 
Manila (May 1). Charge of San Juan 
Hill (July 1). Cervera’s fleet de 
stroyed off Santiago, Cuba, by U. S. 
ships (July 8). Treaty of Paris signed 
(Dec. 10) with Spain ceding 
Philippines and Puerto Rico, 


1899-1902—Boer (South African) War: re: 
sistance of Dutch to British govern- 
ment in Transvaal; Boers defeated 
and sign peace treaty at Pretoria 
(May 31, 1902). : ? 


1899—Filipinos revolt (Feb. 4); U. 8. fore 
capture rebel leader, Agui 
(March 23, 1901), ig 


1900—Boxer uprising in China ag: ; 
eigners and Chinese Christians 
eign legations at Peiping besi 


Japan 


T- 
ne 


I 


(Sept. 6, dies Sept. 14). eee 
1904-05—Russo-Japanese War: result of 
conflicts in Manchuria; Port Arthur 
surrenders to Japanese (Jan. 2, 
1905); Treaty of Portsmouth (Sept. 
_ . 5, 1905). 

12—China becomes republic (Feb. 12). 
312-13—Balkan Wars: Bulgaria, Serbia; 
f Greece, and Montenegro allied suc- 
cessfully against Turkey; later Bul- 
garia attacks Serbia and Greece and 
- is defeated. : 

1914—U. S. troops land at Veracruz, Mexico, 
and occupy city for several months. 


: {Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
B, Austria assassinated (June 28) at 
ib Sarajevo by Serbs, precipitating 
} World War I. 
1914-18—World War I: Central Powers 
(Austria-Hungary, Germany, Bul- 
‘garia and Turkey) against the Allies 
(United States, Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Belgium, Serbia, Greece, Ru- 
mania, Montenegro, Portugal, Italy 
and Japan). Outstanding events: 
1914—-Austria declares war on Serbia 
(July 28). Germany declares war on 
‘Russia (Aug. 1) and France (Aug. 
8). Germans invade Belgium (Aug. 
4). Britain declares war on Germany 
(Aug. 4). Germans defeat Russians 
at Tannenberg, East Prussia (Aug. 
$1). First Battle of the Marne (Sept. 
6-9). 1915—German U-boat block- 
ade of Great Britain begins. Dar- 
danelles campaign against Turkey 
a fails. 1916—Battle of Jutland (May 
eae 31). Battles of the Somme (July— 
Nov.). Germans turned back at Ver- 
dun (Sept. 3). Rumania overrun by 
Central Powers; fall of Bucharest 


a 

(Dee. 6). 1917—Germany begins un- 
ae restricted submarine warfare. U. 8. 
én declates war (April 6). First U. S« 
mn: troops in France (June 26). British 
—s capture Jerusalem (Dec. 9). Battle 
1. of Caporetto ends (Dec. 19). 1918— 
* President Wilson’s Fourteen Points 


of Peace speech (Jan. 8). Battle of 
the Somme (March 21-April 6). 
2. Battle of the Aisne (May 27-June 5). 
Second Battle of the Marne (July 15— 
Aug. 4). U. S. troops take St. Mihiel 
(Sept. 18). Battle of the Meuse- 
Argonne (Sept. 20-Nov. 11). Allies 
: break Hindenburg line (Oct. 5). 
_ Armistice signed (Nov. 11). 
917—First phase of Russian Revolution 
(Mar.) : Tsar abdicates (Mar. 15) and 
aS: is imprisoned; second phase of Revo- 
| lution (Nov. 7): provisional govern- 
ment of Kerensky is overthrown. 
{Balfour declaration (Nov. 2) on 
Jewish homeland in Palestine. 


Tsar Nicholas II and his family shot 
by Bolsheviks (July 16). 


i 


ident McKinley fatally shot — 


tion of Communist parties of all na~ 
tions) founded at Moscow (March). 
{Treaty of Versailles signed (June = 
28); U. S. Senate refuses to ratify 
treaty (Nov. 19). 

1920—League of Nations comes into exist- 
ence (Jan. 10). {| Prohibition begins 
(Jan. 20). | Woman suffrage amend- — 
ment ratified (Aug. 26). nea 
1921—-Resolution declaring peace with 
Germany and Austria signed b 
Harding (July 2). {/Conference for 
limitation of armaments meets i 
Washington, D. 0. (Nov. 12). 
1922—Irish Free State established (Jan. 
' 15). TTreaty for limitation of naval _ 
arrnaments concluded at Washing- — 
ton by U. S., Britain, France, Italy 
and Japan (Feb. 6). {[First session 

of World Court (June 15). {| Fascis' 

coup in Italy; Mussolini forms cabi- — 
net (Oct. 31). / eer 
1923—French begin occupation of R 
(to 1925). | World Court Protocol r 

jected by U. S. Senate (Mar. 
{Munich beer hall putsch led 
Hitler put down (Nov. 8-9). 
1924—Teapot Dome oil scandals. | Death 
Lenin (Jan. 21). {Dawes Plan pre= — 
sented (April 9) to stabilize German 
currency and regulate annual pay 
ments of reparations. ie. 
1925—Bryan and Darrow in Scopes evolu 
tion trial in Tennessee (July). Lo 
carno Conference held (Oct.) to in 
sure peace, preserve boundaries. 
1926-——World Court membership approve 
by U.S. (Jan. 27) with reservations 
reservations rejected by Court. f|Gen- 
eral strike in Britain (Apr—Dec.). - 
192%—Record floods in: Mississippi, tribu- 
tary valleys (Apr.May). { Lindber 
flies solo across Atlantic (May 20- 
Sacco, Vanzetti executed (Aug. 2 
1928—Kellogg Peace Pact signed (Aug. 
15 nations outlaw war. {First 
Year Plan begun in U.S.S.R. (Oct. 
1929—Lateran Treaty signed (Feb. 11), é 
tablishing Vatican City State. | You 
Plan completed (June 7) for 
ment of German reparations. 
York stock market collapses 
29); depression begins. Tig 
1930—-Navy pact signed by U. S., Britain, 
Japan, France and Italy (April 22 
{Hawley-Smoot Tariff signed | 
Hoover (June 17). oe 
1931—Alfonso XIII of Spain abdicates (Ap! 
14). {Hoover proposes 1-year wa 
debt moratorium (June 6). {| Japa 
seizes Mukden, Manchuria (Sept. 19 
1932—Japanese invade gfe 
29). { Bonus 
Washington, 
{ House votes 3.2 


"7 
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pause from November to March, the rolls 
of jobless mounted and the nation grew 
more jittery. From Germany, increasingly 
urbulent and truculent, the name Adolf 
_ Hitler came more and more into the news. 
' It was the year of the NRA and the Blue 
_ Eagle and the year Prohibition ended. “The 
_ only thing we have to fear is fear itself,” 
said Roosevelt in his inaugural speech. 


30 Hitler made Chancellor of Ger- 
Many by Hindenburg. 

b. 15 F.D.R. escapes death as assassin’s 
ode bullet fells Mayor Cermak, 59, of 
Chicago at Miami (dies Mar. 6). 
Police seize Giuseppe Zangara, fa- 
natic. 

27 Reichstag building set afire; Nazis 
_ blame Communists. ; 


4 Roosevelt inaugurated. 
5 Roosevelt proclaims bank holi- 


_ day; bans hoarding; embargoes 
gold, 
12 President Roosevelt broadcasts 


first “Fireside Chat.” 
f Congress votes 3.2 beer. 
‘Exchanges reopen; stocks up. 
1 Roosevelt offers plan for 250,000 
Civilian Conservation Corps jobs. 
Reichstag confers blanket powers 
on Hitler for 4 years. 
Nazis boycott Jews; order labels 
on all Jewish stores. 


(19 U.S. goes off gold standard. 

y 27% Century of Progress Exposition at 

“ Chicago opens, 

% Italy, Britain, France, and Ger- 
many sign 4-power pact at Rome 

for ten-year peace. > 

12 Blanket industrial code sets wages 

_ at minimum of 40 cents an hour. 

% Reich scorns Anglo-French notice 

to stay out of Austria. 

200,000 New Yorkers participate in 

10-hour parade up Fifth Avenue 

pe .Or NRA, 

‘14 Hitler bolts League of Nations. 


1% Dr. Albert Einstein, refugee from 
_ Germany, arrives in United States, 
_ settles in Princeton, N. J. 2 
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Nov. 1% F. H. LaGuardia elected New York 


Mayor. : 

12 Hitler wins 93.4 per cent vote in 
referendum on Nazi foreign pol- 
icy. 

17 U.S. and Russia resume full rela 
tions (as.of 11:50 P.m., Noy. 16), 
Soviet gives list of guaranties in- 
cluding pledge “to refrain from 
propaganda against the policies or 
social order of the U. S.” 


5 Prohibition ends in U. S, as Utah 
36th state, ratifies Repeal. 

1934 alphabet and came up with 

multi-lettered agencies. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s resonant voice roused and re- 
assured the nation in fireside chats. The 
Blue Eagle flapped. People talked about 
Section 7-A, codes, NRA, CCC, farm relietye 
cracking down on chiselers, and boondog 
gling. The little guy (it seemed) was com= 
ing into his own at last. Prohibition was 
finished. The nation enjoyed its first lega 
alcoholic holiday in fifteen years. New York 
had double cause to celebrate: Tammany 
was out in the cold for the first time since 
1918. ’ 


Dec. 


The New Deal delved into the 


Jan. 10 Van der Lubbe, Dutch commu: 
nist, beheaded for Reichstag fire 
6 Navy planes reach Hawaii fro m 
California in 2434 hours, j 
Dollar cut to 59.06 cents (gold 
value). eng 
France paralyzed by general strike. 
Civil war in Austria, over 600 
dead. ag 
Britain, France, Italy send note 
to Hitler backing Dollfuss govern= 
ment in Austria. EA 
Nazis send ultimatum to Dollf ISS 
Samuel Insull, reportedly dis- 
guised as woman, flees Athens to 
evade extradition toU.S. 
28 Roosevelt gets first setback — in 
- Congress as his veto of 1 . 
pendent offices appropriation 

is overridden. é 
4,700,000 U. S. families on relief, 
Hopkins reports. ae 
30 U. S. rejects Japanese claim of 

hegemony in China, ~- 
May 28 Quintuplets born to Mrs, © 
Dionne, at Corbeil, Ont, 


} 


11 
31 


Feb. 12 
17 


19 
Mar. 15 


April 13 


Be -morator! m on all foreign debts. 

30 Hitler “purge” kills Ernst Roehm 

and score of other Nazi leaders. 

24 Heat, drought blanket Midwest 

 “qustbowl’; at least 700 dead. 

Engelbert Dollfuss, 42, Austrian 

- Chancellor, assassinated. 

2 Hindenburg, 86, dies; Hitler be- 

comes absolute dictator of Ger- 

many. 

U. S. nationalizes silver, to pay 

50.01 cents an ounce. 

Hitler asks return of Saar, peace 

with France. ; 

Huey Long enters New Orleans 

with troops; plans to investigate 

political enemies. 

Bruno Richard Hauptmann afr- 

rested for Lindbergh kidnap-slay- 

ing. 

Gen. Hugh Johnson resigns as 

NRA administrator. : 

6 Catalonia secedes in Spain; Reds 
riot, civil war threatens. 

9 Alexander I of Yugoslavia, 45, 
and French Foreign Minister Bar- 


25 


Croatian. 

4 Charles Kingsford-Smith flies first 
eastward Pacific flight from Hon- 
olulu to California in 14 hours, 59 

' minutes. 

3 France and Germany sign Saar 

Treaty at Rome. 


plotting against Stalin regime. 
Japan denounces 1922 


ae treaty. 
p In Europe the dictators grew 
1955 more arrogant. Mussolini cried 
ae aloud his dreams of Roman 
grandeur from the Quirinal balcony. In 
far-off Ethiopia dark warriors primed mus- 
kets and sharpened spears. Hitler eyed 
ustria and the Ruhr. 
But why worry? America was climbing 
ut of the Depression, we hoped; business 
as stirring and money was channeled 
through relief rolls to the distressed and 
e hungry. Except for outraged cries from 
Liberty League, the New Deal forged 
ad. 


2 Bruno Richard Hauptmann goes 
on trial at Flemington, N. J., for 
kidnap-slaying of the Lindbergh 
baby. 


(PWA) to end dole. 
“7 Oil control provision of NIRA un- 
ia constitutional, Supreme Court de- 
cides in first New Deal test. 


thou assassinated at Marseilles by _ 


5 Russia “purges” [executes] 66 for 


naval 


NY 4 Roosevelt asks 3,500,000 jobs 


13 Saar plebiscite 90 per cent for re- 
union with Germany. : 
Senate rejects World Court. 
Rome reports 12-day clash be- 
tween Italian and Ethiopia: 
troops, ee 
13 Hauptmann guilty. — ss 
Mar. 1 Saar is returned to Germany. — 
6 22,000,000 on U.S. relief rolls. 
16 Hitler scraps Versailles Treaty by 
re-establishing universal military 
training in Germany. pry 
Hitler demands union with Au 
tria, part of Czechoslovakia; 
‘wants air force and navy. Bee) 
April 14 Britain, France, Italy criticize — 
Reich for treaty violation. = = = 
9-year-old George Weyerhauser 0 he 
wealthy lumber family kidnaped 
at Tacoma, Wash. - : 
Supreme Court unanimously voids 
NRA or oaks 
Weyerhauser returned after pa: 
ment of $200,000 ransom. 7 


29 


Feb. 10 


Kye 


June 1 


10 


surrenders rule over Peiping, 
Tientsin. a 
19 Anglo-German naval pact 


U-boat. parity. : 
July 

Germany. 
Aug. 15 Will Rogers, 55, and Wiley I 
36, killed in plane crash in Alas 
on arms sale to belligere: 
Ethiopia crisis. eres 
Huey Long, 42, shot at L 
capitol; ‘his assailant killed 
guards. Long dies September ; 
Jews deprived of citizensh: 
Nazis; ghettos revived; SW 
becomes national flag. 5 
17 Manuel Quezon elected first 
dent of Philippines. = 
Mussolini rejects League’s 
_plan for Ethiopia. 


Ethiopia invaded. % 


Dutch Schultz shot by gangs 
in Newark, N. J., cafe; dies ne» 
day. EX. 
King George II recalled to 
throne in plebiscite. i 

14 Thomas G. Masaryk resigns 
President of Czecaoslovakia. : 
Anthony Eden becomes En 
Foreign Secretary; urges san 
against Italy. : f 


Sept. 8 


Oct... 2 


Nov. 3 
Dec. 


22 
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The fuse was lit in Ethiopia 
1936 and North China. As war rum- 

bled along those far-off hori- 
zons, the U.S. sidled behind a “Neutrality 
Act” and fought shy of foreign entangle- 
ments. This time, we said, we will have no 
truck with foreign wars. As for domestic 
conflict, John L. Lewis had just punched 
Bill Hutcheson in the nose and the boys 
were choosing up sides for Labor’s great 
civil war between the AFL and CIO. It was, 
in fact, an exciting time for Labor, what 
with the generous new Wagner Act and the 
introduction of the sit-down strike. The 
New Deal was in the saddle, F.D.R. had 
‘signed the Social Security Act and another 
national election was coming up. 


' dan. 6 AAA crop control program de- 
clared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. 
King George V, of England, dies 
at 70; Prince of Wales, 41, suc- 
ceeds to the throne as Edward 
VIII. 
TVA wins first test of constitu- 
tionality as Supreme Court rules 
Wilson Dam can sell power. 
Army seizes power in Japan; 
Tokyo under martial law. 
Hitler sends German troops into 
the Rhineland, defying Treaty of 
Versailles; scraps Locarno Pact. 
France and Belgium insist on 
military sanctions against Ger- 
many. 
Hitler receives 98.79 per cent vote 
in German elections. 
Japanese troops invade Mongolla; 
Russians angry. 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann elec- 
trocuted in Trenton, New ‘Jersey. 
Italian army occupies Addis 
Ababa; war is over, 
9 Dirigible Hindenburg docks in 
Lakehurst, N. J., 6114 hr. after 
take-off from Friedrichshafen, 
a Ger. 
‘18 Guffey Coal Act found constitu- 
a tional by Supreme Court, 

June 4 500,000 strikers are out as Léon 
f a Blum’s Socialist government, 
4 _ France’s first, takes office. 


_ duly 19 Gen. Franco and rebel force land 
) in Spain from North Africa, start- 
ie i ing civil war. 


_ Aug. 5 Premier General John Metaxas 
‘ declares dictatorship in Greece 
under King George II. 


12 Germany agrees to non-interven- 
tion in Spain. 
Oct. 14 Belgium renounces French al- 


liance, will look to own resources 
for national safety. ‘ 
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Feb. 17 
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Information Please Alaa 


24 Germany, Italy agree to Fascist 
front against Europe. 


Nov. 18 Italy and Germany recognize 
Franco’s regime in Spain. 
25 Japan signs. anti-Comintern 
treaty with Germany. 
Dec. 11 Edward VIII abdicates. 


12 George VI proclaimed King; Ed- 
ward, as Duke of Windsor, leaves 


England. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
dictator of China, is released thir- 
teen days after being kidnaped 
by forces of Marshal Chang, for- 
mer war lord, in mutiny. 
1937 of weapons and clashing ideas, 
The Dictators had become a 
blustering team and there was no one to 
call their bluff. In Moscow the Kremlin 
produced a fantastic purge of traitors and 
weaklings and confused Bolsheviks. 

In the U. S. Franklin Roosevelt was 
about to begin his second term after 
brushing off the Landon challenge. The 
Republican party’s representation in Con- 
gress had dwindled to a handful. A con- 
fident F.D.R. was about to launch his 
scheme against the “Nine Old Men” on the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 


25 


Now Spain was a battleground 


Jan. 2 Britain signs Mediterranean Ac- 
cord with Italy in effort to split 
Duce from Hitler. ; 

410,000 Italian troops land in 

Spain, } 

19 Howard Hughes crosses U. S. in 7 
hr., 28 min., 25 sec. 

23 17 Moscow defendants confess 
they helped Trotsky plan to un- 
dermine Soviet. 

30 Hitler scraps Versailles war guilt 
clause. 

2 Sit-down strikers at Flint, Mich., 

defy Court order to evacuate. 

5 Roosevelt asks power to enlarge 
Supreme Court to 15 Justices; new 
appointments would offset elderly 
members who refuse to retire. 

Steel plants raise wages to $5 per 

day; grant 40-hour week. 

Hughes, Brandeis, Van Devanter 

Oppose extra Justices as impairing 

Court’s efficiency. 

Supreme Court backs Washington S 

State Minimum Pay Act for — 

Women. 7 


Supreme Court upholds Wagner 
Act, 


Italy and Germany agree to help 
Franco fight on, and attack Ma- 
drid anew. 5 


12 George VI crowned in London, 


Feb. 


22 


43) 


April 12 


May 3-5 


— 


18 Senate committee rejects Roose- 
velt Court plan, 10-8; Van Devan- 
ter, 78, resigns, 

24 Social Security upheld by Su- 
_ preme Court. 
28 Neville Chamberlain becomes 
Prime Minister of Britain, suc- 
ae ceeding Baldwin. 
dune 3 Duke of Windsor, former Edward 
VIII, weds Wallis Simpson. 

duly 2 Amelia Earhart Putnam, 38, miss- 
ing in Pacific in round-the-world 
flight; Navy ships and planes in 
search. 

22 Senate defeats Court plan, bury- 
ing it in committee by 70 to 20. 

24 Alabama: frees 5 of 9 Scottsboro 

j defendants, 
Aug. 17 Sen. Hugo Black’s appointment to 
U. S. Supreme Court confirmed; 
7 Senate rejects rumors of his Klan 
affiliation. 

23 Japs land at Shanghai; 173 killed 
as shell explodes in international 
quarter. 

Nov. 29 Britain and France agree to give 
; Hitler colonies in exchange for 
‘ peace. 
Dec. 10 Japanese sack Nanking. 

1i Italy quits League over Ethiopia. 


12 U. S. gunboat Panay sunk by Jap 


planes. 


14 Tokyo apologizes for Panay, ousts 
air chief two days later. 


25 U. S&S. accepts Tokyo apology on 
Panay. 


: The stock market sagged and 
193 8 slumped, industry was again in 

the doldrums. Roosevelt blamed 
a business recession. “Pump priming” was 
the word in Washington, where they talked 
of fresh billions to get things moving 
again. 

The President was working on a plan 
tor an enlarged Navy. The program sounded 
‘logical, for in Europe the machinery of 
war gathered momentum ominously, while 
the democratic nations fumed and hesi- 
tated. Hitler’s troops were poised for 
Austria; the stage was set for Munich. 


— 28 Roosevelt asks billion dollars for 
“two-ocean Navy.” 

4 Hitler announces seizure of army 
control; Ribbentrop becomes For- 
eign Minister. 

16 Austria, yielding to Hitler’s threat, 
puts Nazis in cabinet. 

20 Hitler defies foes, says Nazis will 

protect Germans everywhere. 

Anthony Eden resigns as British 

‘Foreign Minister, charging Cham- 
_ berlain seeks to “buy peace,” 


rf, 


z 


Mar. 


April 10 Austrians vote 99.75 per cent for 


May 9 League yields, 


June 20 France closes frontier at nae 


July 4 50,000 jailed in Austria during | 


Nov. 


4 Rev. Martin Niemdller impriscaeaa 


12 Hitler strikes in Austria; 


29 U. S. protests Mexican oil selz~ ‘ 


16 Britain and Italy sign paste to 


14 Howard Hughes completes flight 


3 Mexico rejects U. S. protest, c 


1 Hitler 
5 Prague yields to Nazi pressure 


19 Britain and France, after par 
25 Roosevelt appeals to Hitler 


30 Britain, France, Italy, Germ 


3 Hitler makes triumphant ent 


5 forces Britain and France to yi 


2 Hungary gets slice of Czech¢ slo- 


by Nazis. 


Nasia i : 
seize government as army moves — 
in; Schuschnigg ousted. . a > 


18 Mexico expropriates foreign oil in- 


terests. 

ures. 
Anschluss. 
maintain peace. 
allowing — France| 
and Britain to recognize Italy’s 
conquest in Ethiopia, which is— 
proclaimed 3 days later. 


of Britain, halting aid to Span 
Loyalists. 


3% months of Nazi terror. ps 


around world: 3 days, “19 hr., 14 
min., 10 sec. (record). ; 


18 Douglas Corrigan lands in Dubli a 


in “wrong way” flight. 


U. S. New Deal to justify o 
seizures. 

demands 
Sudeten Germans. 


vod 
autonomy — 


nearly all German demands. 


urge Czechs to surrender S 
tenland, 


Czechs for peaceful settlement 
problems. ‘ 


in parley at Munich agree to 
memberment of Czechoslovak 


Chamberlain returns to Lon 
with “peace in our time.” ! 


Teschen, 


Sudetenland, and— 


srt 


more Czech territory in Boh 


30 “Attack from Mars” in | 


sketch by Orson Welles 
« Widespread panic. 


vakia, too. 


10 Assassination of German e 


in Paris by Herschel Gry; 
looses Nazi wrath at Jew 


Jan. 


_ world was being shaped by forces un- 
_ leashed in Europe. It was not the World 
of Tomorrow we expected. In its vast 


_ changes, economic and political upheavais, 


its waste and tumult and pain, it was to 
surpass the most extravagant forecasts. 


7 Tom Mooney pardoned. 

18 Golden Gate International Ex- 
position opens in San Francisco. 
Franco officially recognized by 
France and England. 

Sit-down strikes outlawed by Su- 
preme Court. 

Cardinal Pacelli elected Pope, be- 
comes Pius XII. 

7 UAW secedes from CIO. 

Pius XII crowned Pope. 
Slovakia, Ruthenia declare inde- 
pendence; Germany enters Bohe- 
mia-Moravia; Hungary enters Ru- 
thenia. 

Hitler and troops enter Prague. 
Bohemia-Moravia becomes Ger- 
man protectorate; Hitler assumes 
protection of Slovakia; EU BSty, 
annexes Ruthenia. 

Lithuania cedes Memel to Ger- 
many. 

Madrid surrenders to Franco, 
Spanish civil war ends as last 9 of 
§2 provincial capitals surrender. 
Britain, France pledge aid if Po- 
land resists a Nazi attack. 


_ Feb. 
27 


28 
29 


Aug. 


Sept. 


690 Information Please Almanac 
all Reich; Jews herded into April 1 U.S. accords Franco full recogni- 
camps; fined $400,000,000 three tion. ‘ 
days later. 7 Thomas J. Pendergast indicted by 
Mexico agrees to pay for oil and U. S. on income tax evasion. 
land seizures. Italian troops invade Albania. 

13 Mother Cabrini first American to 2% House of Commons approves con-— 
be beatified in Vatican. scription in Great Britain. 
18 Hitler recalls German Ambassador 28 Hitler scraps war renunciation 
from U. S. in protest against treaty with Poland and naval 
American anti-Nazi attitude. limitations pact with England. 
23 Jews in Germany fined 20 per cent Demands Danzig, and _ rebufis 
of all property. Roosevelt’s peace plea. 
: Dec. 6 French, German peace pact 30 Over half million attend New 
ES signed. York World’s Fair on opening day. 
5 May $8 Litvinov retires as commissar of 
4 After Munich (Sept. 30, 1938) foreign affairs, Molotov succeeds 
d 1939 a murky twilight settled over him. 
ee the world—a time of uneasiness 
and fear. Britain armed feverishly, the 5 he core dep ie ae oiaea a 
U.S. stepped up plane production. The 7 s 
cause of the Spanish Loyalists disinte- 22 Germany and Italy sign ten-year 
' grated. Bundists, American Firsters and military pact. 

Communists grew hoarse denouncing war- June 1 Townsend old-age pension plan 

mongers. Congress stood firm for neu- defeated in House. 

trality. 5 Supreme Oourt voids Frank 

New York was excited about a World’s Hague’s ban on CIO mass meet- 
_ Fair—the World of Tomorrow. While the ings. ; 
assorted glamour and gadgets of this 

bright glimpse of the future were assem- 13 ee eee sent to crush 

bling on Flushing Meadow, a very different : 3 

21 Lou Gehrig has rare form of in- 


fantile paralysis; can never play 
baseball again. 

German-Russian 7-yr. trade agree- 
ment signed. 

German-Russian 10-yr. nonag- 
gression pact announced (signed 
Aug. 24). 

Britain votes war powers to gov- 
ernment. 

Poland accepts U. S. peace plea; 
F.D.R. sends 2nd appeal to Hitler. 
Polish-British 5-yr. military alli- 
ance signed. 

Daladier asks Hitler for peaceful 
settlement with Poland. 

Hitler rejects Daladier appeal, de- 
mands Danzig and Corridor. 
Hitler agrees to negotiations with 
Poland, asks for Polish delegate 
by Aug. 30, 

Germany considers negotiation 
plan rejected when no Polish’ 
delegate appears. 

Hitler publishes 16-point peace 
plan; Poland rejects it. 

Germany invades Poland, annexes 
Danzig. 

Britain, France give Hitler ulti- 
matum to stop hostilities. ; 
Britain, France declare war on 
Germany. ‘ 
British liner Athenia torpedoed 
off Scotland, sinks next day. 


; 
of 
‘ 


i: 


roe “2 aay oh 
5 U. 5S, proclaims neutrality, 
10 Canada declares war on Germany. 
17 Russia invades Poland. 
18 Nazi, Russian armies meet at 
Brest-Litovsk, Pol. 
19 Hitler offers peace if Britain, 
France accept his territorial gains. 
20 Britain, France reject Hitler offer. 
21 F.D.R. asks Congress to repeal 
arms embargo. 
2% Warsaw surrenders. 
28 Nazi-Soviet pact signed; parti- 
tions Poland. 
Oct. 6 Hitler offers peace om his terms or 
ae war of destruction. 
9 Germans capture U. S. ship City 
of Flint, take it to Russia. 

10 Daladier rejects Hitler peace offer. 

12 Chamberlain also rejects Hitler 
offer. 

a 14 British battleship Royal 
sunk; 800 lost. 

; 18 U. S. closes waters to belligerent 

2. submarines. 

19 Turkey signs 15-yr. mutual assist- 

ance pact with Britain, France; 
' Turkey not obliged to fight Rus- 
sia. 

26 Russia releases City of Flint. 

Nov. 2 Embargo repeal passed by House. 
4 Roosevelt forbids U. S. ships to 
enter western European, Baltic or 
' North Sea waters. 
8 Life With Father opens at Empire 
Theatre, N. Y. C. 
Hitler escapes time bomb in 
Munich beer hall; six killed. 

20 Chiang Kai-shek elected President 
of Executive Yiian; H. H. Kung 
becomes Vice President. 

30 Russia attacks Finland from land, 

sea and air; bombs Helsinki. 

Dec. 1 Roosevelt denounces invasion of 
M Finland as “wanton flouting of 
law.” 

5 Fritz Kuhn, Bund leader in U. S. 
gets 21%, to 5 years for forgery, 
grand larceny. 

10 U. S. lends Finland $10,000,000 as 
Finns call on world to help beat 
off Red invader. 

11 League of Nations calls on Russia 
to halt Finnish war in 24 hours. 

12 Russia rejects League’s demand. 

17 Graf Spee scuttled off Montevideo 
by Hitler order after fleeing Brit- 

ish warships, 

19 Nazi liner Columbus scuttled in 

r Atlantic to escape capture. 
ms 23 Roosevelt names Myron C. Taylor 
as peace envoy to Pope Pius XII, 


Oak 


x 
ny 
; 


28 Pope Pius XII returns King Vic 
tor Emmanuel’s visit to the Vati 


in more than seventy years. 


After the blitz in Poland— 
1940 stalemate, boredom. It seeme 
a phony war. The French army © 

moped behind the Maginot Line; German ~ 
work gangs poured concrete along the — 
Westwall. In London the war correspond- ~ 
ents in their new uniforms talked it ov 
like critics at a play, found it dull. 
In the U.S. they were playing the “Star Bis 
Spangled Banner’ in the theaters (Life 
With Father had just opened) and people 
grew misty-eyed when Kate Smith sang 
“God Bless America!” Wendell L. Willkie 
was about to write a short piece on 
tional affairs called We the People. 
new force was rising to challenge U. 
complacency and disturb the apathy of 1 
American people. 


Jan. 3 F.D.R. asks wartime powers, urge 
higher taxes for defense. — 

11 Navy’s 5-year program calls” 
150 ships costing $2,500,000,0 

22 Earl Browder gets 4 years for pa, 
port fraud. is 

Feb. 15 J. P. Morgan & Co. abandons pri- 
vate banking; becomes ete 
poration April 1. 

Mar. 2 Russians, fighting Finland, cn 
Mannerheim Line, take Viipuri 

2 Queen Elizabeth, world’s large 
ship, comes to New York for safet; 
from Nazi raids. Me 

13 Soviet-Finnish peace terms e 
war at noon and give Karel: 
Isthmus, Viipuri to Russia. 

17 Murder, Inc., ring of commercial- 
ized killers, ‘uncovered in Brook- 
lyn. ' 

April 9 Nazis invade Denmark and | 
way; Copenhagen occupied, 

_ 15 British land in Norway to com! 
invader; capture Narvik. 

May 10 Nazis invade Netherlands, 
gium, Luxemburg. : 
Chamberlain resigns, Churchil 
takes over as Prime Minister. 

11 New York World’s Fair ee 
Flushing Meadow. | 

13 Churchill in historic ‘ae 
Britain the war means 2 ) 
sweat, tears. ‘ 

14 German bombers raze Koti 
as Dutch surrender. 

16 Roosevelt asks billion for defe n 
50,000 airplanes. : 
Germans rush into France. — 

28 Belgium surrenders as cabinet 
disowns Leopold, = sso, 


re 
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28 Dunkerque evacuation of British 
begins. ! 

31 Three-fourths of British army 
rescued from Dunkerque beaches; 
tanks, matériel lost. 

June 9 Norway surrenders. 

10 Italy declares war on France, 
Britain; invades France, 

15 Germans enter Paris (city unde- 
fended). 

Russia seizes Lithuania; Latvia, 
Estonia seized 2 days later. 

22 France and Germany sign sur- 
render at Compiégne. 

28 Russia seizes Bessarabia from 
Rumania. 

July 12 Britain and Russia sign 20-year 
mutual-aid pact. 
Aug. 8 Luftwaffe launches all-out attack 


on England. 

Britain offers to lend sea-air bases 

to U. S.; asks naval aid. 

Rumania demobilizes, 

for Nazi occupation. 

Sept. 6 Carol II of Rumania abdicates. 

7 Vichy government arrests Gen. 
Maurice Gamelin, Paul Reynaud, 
Edouard Daladiter. 

14 Italians invade Egypt. 

23-25 Dakar beats off British-French 
sea attack; thwarts De Gaulle’s 
invasion! attempt. 

2% Germany, Italy, Japan sign 10- 
year military pact. 

3 H. G. Wells says U. S. should keep 
out of the war; our party politics 
would mess up the peace. 

4 Hitler, Mussolini meet at Brenner 
Pass, lay plans for long war. 

7 Reichswehr occupies Rumania. 

16 U.S. registers 17,000,000 for selec- 
tive service. 

23 Hitler and Franco meet at Hen- 
daye. 

24 Hitler and Pétain meet, pledge 
collaboration, 

2% New York World’s Fair closes; 45 
million paid admissions in 2 years. 

28 Italy invades Greece, 

7 Third largest suspension bridge 
collapses in high wind at Tacoma, 
Wash, 

11 British air attack smashes Italian 
fleet at Taranto. 

12-13 Viacheslav Molotov at Berlin 
(first time he ever left Russia); 
holds two-day talk on Soviet’s 
place jn ‘“‘New Order.” 

14 Nazis bomb Coventry, leave his- 
toric city in ruins.) 

L%idtalians driven off Greek soil, 


31 prepares 


Oct. 


_ Nov. 
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18 John L. Lewis quits as CIO head, 
keeping pledge to resign if 
Roosevelt was re-elected. 

20 Hungary joins Axis. 


1 Gen. Manuel Avila Camacho 
sworn in as President of Mexico. 


5 British House of Commons rejects 
proposal for negotiated peace. 
9 Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell 
launches counterattack in Egypt. 
29 F.D.R. announces aid to Britain; 
calls for full war aid to Britain; 
U. S, “Arsenal of Democracy.” 
194] blitz. The Luftwaffe rained 
bombs methodically on Eng- 
land. The Nazi war machine had rolled 
through the Balkans and was pushing 
across the rim of North Africa toward 
Suez, threatening the British life line. 
Lend-Lease was about to begin, over the 
bitter protests of isolationists. Already 


plants were expanding. The cry was for 
machine tools, aluminum, mechanics. 


Dec. 


This was the winter of the long 


+ 


While selective service took the young- 


sters, the able-bodied, the unmarried, in- 
dustry’s demands started a feverish migra- 
tion from farms and towns to San Diego, 
Hartford, Paterson, Seattle, Kansas City, 
Detroit, Bridgeport. The “Arsenal of De- 
mocracy” was beginning its gigantic task. 
The training of the first raw conscripts 
had started. In newly staked-out Army 
camps thousands of wooden barracks and 
mess halls rose to the clatter of hammer 
and saw, 

Jan. 1 Ban by ASCAP bars most U. 8. 

music from air. 


7 William S. Knudsen and Sidney 
Hillman named U. S. defense pro- 
duction heads with equal powers, 
British take Tobruk. 

Four-day revolt of Iron Guard 
quelled after about 6,000 are 
killed in Rumania. 


Willkie and Churchill confer in 
London. 


Britain breaks with Rumania. 


Britain wins all Somaliland in 
East Africa. 


Bulgaria joins Axis; Nazis troops 
move in, 


British rush army to Greece as 
Nazis move into Balkans. 


25 Yugoslavs sign with Axis, touch- 


22 
24 


Feb. 


Mar. 1 


15 


ing off riots and revolt; govern-— 


ment flees. 


April 6 Germany marches on Yugoslavia 


and Greece, 


13 Belgrade falls; demoralized Yugo- 


slavs take to the hills. 4 
Russia, Japan sign 5-yr. neutrals 
ity pact in Moscow... .. 


~ dune 


July 


15 


Yugoslavs surrender: Gen. Draja 
Mikhailovié continues guerrilla 
warfare. 

Nazi tanks roll into Athens as 
remnants of British army quit 
Greece. 

Stalin. takes Soviet premiership 
from Molotov. 

Rudolf Hess, Nazi Deputy Fuehrer, 
lands in Scotland by plane. 

Worst air raid on London takes 
1,486 lives. 

U. S. seizes Normandie, 10 more 
Vichy ships. 


19°Italian forces in Ethiopia sur- 


20 


24 


27 


render to British. 

LaGuardia named director of Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense. 

Nazis launch airborne invasion of 
Crete. 

HMS Hood, biggest British war- 
ship, sunk by Nazi battleship 
Bismarck. 

Bismarck sunk by British naval, 
air attack. 
Roosevelt 
emergency. 
Crete overrun by Nazis. 

Hitler and Mussolini meet at 
Brenner Pass. _ ; 
Turkey signs amity pact with 
Germany. 


proclaims unlimited 


British and Free French capture 


Damascus. 

Hitler launches attack on Russia. 
Nazis reach the Dnieper. 

U. S. occupies Iceland bases to 
supplement British troops. 

Nazis break “Stalin Line,” fan out 
toward Kiev, Moscow, Leningrad. 
Britain and Russia sign war pact, 
bar separate peace. 

British broadcast calls for “V for 
Victory’ campaign—launching fa- 
mous symbol. 

U. 8. freezes Japanese assets, cuts 
off oil, bars silk. 

Pétain summons France to full 
support of Hitler, backs war 
against Russia. 

F.D.R. and, Churchill announce 
agreement on war aims, future 
hopes in historic Atlantic Charter. 
Russians blow up Dnieper dam as 
Nazis sweep across Ukraine. 
Tran yields to British-Soviet 
troops; agrees to protective occu- 


' pation. 


U. 8. destroyer Greer, attacked 
py Nazi sub, fights back. 
Leningrad encircled sit Nazis; 
siege. begins. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


17 


30 


15 


26 


10 


11 


12 


14 
16 


17 


20 


21 


F.D.R. orders Navy “shoot first” 
if Axis raiders enter U. S. zone 
Germans threaten counterme 
ures to U. S. “shoot first” policy. 
Nazis take Kiev and Poltava. 
Hitler announces Russia is d 
feated and “will never rise again.” 
Jap cabinet falls in crisis; Tojo 
army firebrand, new Premier. 
House votes to arm Americ 
merchant ships. 
U. S. destroyer Kearny torped 
off Iceland; 11 lost. 


U-Boat sinks U. 8. destroyer R 
ben James with loss of 100 off 
Iceland. ya: 
Nazis overrun Crimea, head 
Sevastopol. 
Maxim M. Litvinov named Ri = 
sian Ambassador to U. 8 © 
Russians halt Nazis at gates 
Moscow. ta 
Saburo Kurusu, Jap peace en 
arrives at Washington, 
Hull presents final betes 
envoys. 
U. S.- Japanese tension ris 
F.D.R. sees Navy chief. J 
moving troops in Indo-C! 


war; Pacific Fleet crippled. 
Congress votes war, 470-1; B 
declares war on Japan. —~ 
Berlin announces drive on 
cow is off for the winter. 2 A 
Japs invade Malaya. 
Japs land on northern Lu 
the Philippines. 
Jap planes sink British bat 
ships Prince of Wales and Repu 
off Malaya. 
German, Italian declarati 
war on U. 8. bring quick re 
from Oongress. sts 
Japs seize Guam, attack Midway, 
Wake. : 

Japs attack Hong Kong. 
Justice Owen Roberts heads 
Harbor inquiry. i 
Chester Nimitz succeeds ] 
as head of Pacific Fleet. — 
MacArthur made full general; 
miral King given top comn 
of U. S. Naval forces. 
Hitler ‘ousts Field «Marsha 


ve 
Re 
at, 


od 


a 
sa 


at 


_ Jan. 


C94 


ther von Brauchitsch, takes su- 
preme army command with rank 
of Field Marshal. 


22 Churchill at White House for war 
parleys. 


25 Hong Kong falls. 
2% Japs bomb Manila (open city). 
28 Japs invade Sumatra. 


: Those little Japanese, they 
E 194 2 -must be crazy! So we mumbled 


and fumed that Sunday after- 
noon. They were crazy, but they had sunk 
half our fleet (except the carriers), crip- 
pled a great naval base, reduced our Pa- 
cific sea power dangerously. They had 
driven us to panic, then into rage and con- 
fusion. We shook that off. We were in it 
now, up to our ears. The confusion cleared. 
The carping clamor of the isolationists 
died out—to be followed almost immedi- 
ately by a shrill Communist clamor for a 


‘second front. 


Russia was in desperate straits that 


Winter. The war tempo came to America. 


Blackouts, air-raid wardens, civilian de- 
fense, censorship, draft boards, ration 
books, Knudsen-Hillman. No more auto- 
mobiles. Already our planes were streaming 
onto English airfields; shiploads of trucks 
and tanks were unloading on the Persian 
Gulf for transit to Russia. We were in 
Iceland, Bermuda, on the shoulder of 


South America. We were in it—for keeps. 


2 MacArthur gives up Manila; fights 

on for Bataan, Corregidor. 

13 Donald Nelson made chairman of 
War Production Board, 

26 U.S. troops land in N. Ireland. 

31 First U. S. Navy task force attack 
on Marshall and Gilbert Islands. 

10 Normandie capsizes after fire at 
N. Y. pier; sabotage theory re- 
jected by Naval officers. 

15 British surrender Singapore. 

28 Japs invade Java. 

8 They land on New Guinea at Sal- 
amaua and Lae. © 

1% MacArthur arrives in Australia 
from Philippines; promises to re- 
organize Pacific forces. 

29 Britain offers India dominion sta- 
tus after war with right to quit 
Empire. Indian leaders reject it. 


ye April 9 U.S. forces on Bataan surrender. 


14 Laval becomes Premier of France. 


18 Tokyo bombed by U. S. planes 
from. carrier Hornet. 


_ May 4-9 Jap fleet defeated with heavy 


loss in Battle of Coral Sea, carrier 
plane action. 
& General Wainwright 
. Perregidos, : 


surrenders 
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15 Gas rationing starts in 17 eastern 
states and D. C. 


30 Over 1,000 RAF planes smash Co- 
logne in war’s mightiest raid. 


June 4-6 U.S. Pacific Fleet stops Jap sea- 
power in crucial Battle of Midway. 


10 Lidice, Czech., razed, all males put 
to death in Nazi terror foliowing 
Heydrich assassination, Berlin an- 
nounces. 


Japs land on Attu in Aleutians; 
Jap ships’ reported in harbor of 
Kiska. 


Leahy named F.D.R.’s chief of 
staff. 


U. S. Marines land in Soiomons, 
seize Tulagi and Guadalcanal, first 
step on road to Tokyo. 

Russians halt Nazis at Stalingrad; 
more than 1 million engaged in 
crucial siege. 


F.D.R. orders price, wage, rent 
stabilization; names Byrnes di- 
rector of Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization. 


Montgomery attacks Rommel’s El 
Alamein line in Egypt. 

U. S. and England land great 
army in French North Africa; 
largest invasion operation in his- 
tory. 

11 Nazis begin occupation of all 
France. ; 
Eddie Rickenbacker and compan- 
lons rescued after 24 days adrift — 

in Pacific after plane crash, 

138-15 U. S. smashes Jap armada in 
Solomons. 

18 Pétain makes Laval dictator of 

France. 


2% French scuttle main part of flect 
at Toulon to save it from Nazis. 

1 Beveridge submits cradle-to-grave 
security plan in Britain. ‘ 

24 Darlan, 61, French turncoat and 


civilian administrator in Africa, 
assassinated. 


12 


July 21 


Aug. 7 
Sept. 


Oct. 3 


24 


Noy. 8 


14 


The war maps showed a U. S, 
194 Army pushing the Nazis back in 
Tunis; Rommel’s Afrika Korps _ 
streaming through Tripoli in retreat. a 
American men, tanks and planes were in 
action at last. 
MacArthur had stopped the Japs on New 
Guinea, was building a base in Australia. 
Our Navy had rallied in the Pacific and 
was getting ready to take the offensive. At 
home the shrill outcry for a second front 
mingled with the drive to sell war bonds, 
&crap metal drives. Beneath these surface 
excitations was the steady roar of ma- 
chinery, the surge and thunder of bli 
furnaces and rolling mills, The_bluepr. 


é€ was past. We were making the re. 
Eighteen miles northwest of Knoxville 
that winter, woodsmen were clearing a 
mnessee hillside. A building operation 
as about to begin, Manhattan Project, at 
Oak Ridge, something connected with sci- 
ee and the War. 


11 F.D.R. calls for $100 billion for 
war. 

14-24 Casablanca Conference: Roose- 
velt and Churchill agree on un- 
conditional surrender goal. 

18 Russians announce breaking of 

ack 17-month Leningrad siege. 

-  _--«2% First all-U. S. air raids over Reich. 

31 German 6th Army reported virtu- 
ally destroyed at Stalingrad; turn- 

a ing point of war in Russia. 

Feb. 9 Japanese evacuate Guadalcanal. 
11 Dwight D. Eisenhower made full 

Lia | general; will command Allied ar- 

eo : mies in North Africa. 

16 Russians take Kharkov. 

Mar. 2-3 Japs lose 10 warships, 12 trans- 

ie ports as Allied planes smash con- 

. voy in Battle of Bismarck Sea. 

April 7 Advance forces of U. S. 2nd Army 

a” and British 8th Army meet in 

Tunisia. 

8 President curbs prices, pay, job 
changing. 

19 Reports tell of Nazi annihilation 
of 2,000,000 European Jews by 

, gas chamber, mass execution. 

May 7 Americans take Bizerte; British 

a seize Tunis. 

11 Americans land on Attu in Aleu- 
tians. ; 
12 Remnants of Nazis trapped on 
Cape Bon, ending war in Africa. 
15 Third International (Comintern) 
2 dissolved in Moscow. 

June 22 Army enters Detroit to quell race 
p riots. 

-~- 80 MacArthur makes landings at 

‘ New Guinea, Trobriand, Rendova. 

July 9 Allies invade Sicily. 

+ 25 Mussolini deposed. King and Pi- 

~. etro Badoglio rule Italy. 

Aug. 17 Sicily conquest complete as Mes- 

am sina is captured. 

my 21 Russians replace Litvinov as U. S. 

es. Ambassador with Andrei Gro- 

myko, 

4 MacArthur lands near Lae, N. G. 


Jan. 


8 Italy’s unconditional surrender 
announced. 

9 Mark Clark’s Fifth invades Italy 
at Salerno, 


_. 10 Nazis seize Rome. 
f, “13 Italy declares war on Germany. 


. May 


19-Nov. 1 Moscow Conference: Hull, 3 
Eden, Molotov pledge unity to win 
war and establish world organi- 
zation; promise democratic dtalys : 
and free Austria. 

6 Russians retake Kiev. a 

20 Marines land at Tarawa and other’ 
Gilbert islets. ; 


22-26 Cairo Conference: Roosevelt 3 
Churchill, Chiang pledge defeat ; 
of Japan, free Korea. 


‘s 


Nov. 


velt, Churchill, 
invasion plans. Bars 
24 Hisenhower named to command 
invasion of Europe. 


26 Nazi pocket battleship Schaz 
horst sunk by British off northe 
Norway. ; 


27 U.S. seizes railroads to bar stri 
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toward the docks. Trainloads, 
sunburned, hardened soldiers loaded with 
gear, men of college age, weaned from 
family and home; tough, casual youn g 
Americans on their way to war. j 

Railway stations and bus ternal 
eddied with hurrying, uniformed figur 
Broadway and Main Street were overr 
War had reached concert pitch. Eng! 
bulged with uniformed men, fighter and 
bomber pilots, tanks, trucks, ‘matériel. 
Ships in great sprawling convoys were 
moving across the Atlantic; tankers, treop- 
ships, supply ships, ammunition ships, 
LST’s, LCI’s, assembling around the rim of 
the British Isles for D-Day. A 

In the Pacific, Task Force 58 with 
new fast Essex class carriers was ranging 
from the Solomons to the Gilberts a ng 
Marshalls. The Navy was about to beg 
its swift relentless conquest of the Pac! ihe 
stepping stones to Japan. 


Dee. 


ms 
4 Russian army over Polish li 12. 

22 Allied troops land behind — ser- 

man lines at Anzio near Rome 

81 Marines and Army troops land > 

Kwajalein Atoll in the Marshal 

Feb. 15 The Abbey of Monte C 

bombed by Allied planes. 
4 U.S. planes attack Berlin i 
first time. : 


Jan. 


Mar. 


Ward and Company in C 
as a result of a strike. 
9 Russians retake Sevastopol. — 


June 4 Home fells to the Alitealanan 


é American, British and C 
forces land in France, D- 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Dec. 


28 
15 
16 
24 


E r; America’s industrial strength, translated 
_ into tanks, trucks, planes, jeeps, was clos- 


Russians open drive against Fin- 
land. 


New B-29 Superfortresses bomb 
Japan for the first time. 
Germans begin robot bomb at- 
tacks on England. 


Cherbourg falls to the Allies. 


Minsk, last great Russian city 
held by Nazis, taken by Russians. 


Hitler wounded in bomb plot. 
American forces land on Guam. 


Turkey breaks off diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany. 


Allies land in south France. 
Marseilles, Grenoble fall. 


Paris freed by U. S. and French 
troops. g 


Antwerp, Brussels fall to Allies. 


Finns quit war with Russia, ask 
Germans to leave the country. 


Americans enter Germany. 
Marine ist Division lands in Palau. 


Allied air-borne army lands in 
Holland. 


Czechoslovakia and Hungary are 
invaded by Red army. 


American forces break through 
the German Westwall. 


U.S.S.R. captures Riga, Latvia. 
U. S. troops invade the Philip- 
pines. 

Bulgaria signs Soviet armistice 
terms, 

Americans land on Mindoro, 150 
miles from Manila. 


German counteroffensive launched 


in Belgium, 


Americans temporarily halt the 
Nazis on the ninth day with help 
of 7,000-plane raid. 


It was mostly downhill now. 
The great American war poten- 
tial had delivered the goods. 


_ ing in on Germany. The Battle of the 
' Bulge was the Nazis’s last desperate stroke 


"and it didn’t quite come off. Along the 
_ Pacific seaboard, Navy convoys were load- 
- ing for Iwo and Okinawa. From newly 


i captured Saipan and Tinian, B-29’s were 


pounding Japan’s industrial centers to 
_ fubble. The war had come to its last de- 


_cisive phase. Here at home the nation 
churned with ultimate activity. Everyone 
had a job, everyone had money. Hotels, 


night clubs, 


theaters, roadhouses, juke 


joints reflected the tension and hysteria. 
Victory was in the air. 


Jan. 


9 


General Douglas MacArthur lands 
invasion force in Lingayen Gulf, 


-, ugen; wins 15-mile beachhead. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April 


May 


7 


25 


30 


1 


oer 
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_ 
German line crumbles; Allles re- 
gain 100 square miles in “Bulge.” 
Russians take Warsaw by encir- 
clement. 
Yankees sold to McPhail-Topping 
syndicate for $8,000,000. 
U. S. Army breaches Westwall; 
drives last Nazis from Belgium. 
U.S. troops enter Manila. 
Trapped Japs fire Manila, busi- 
ness area in flaming ruins. 
Third Army smashes through 
Siegfried Line. 
Russians reach outer defenses of 
Berlin. 
Big Three at Yalta agree to dis-. 
arm Germany forever. 
Russians. take Budapest after 50- 
day siege. 
U.S, Marines land on Iwo Jima, 
Marines raise flag on Mt. Suri- 
bachi. 
Egyptian Premier assassinated as 
Egypt declares war on Axis. 
Lt. Gen. Courtney H. Hodges’ 
First Army crosses Rhine south of 
Cologne, 
B-29’s begin incendiary raids on 
Japan, set great fires in Tokyo. 
Iwo Jima, toughest Pacific Island, 
falls to U. S. after 25-day assault, 
Patton’s Third Army crosses the 
Rhine. 4 


Russians take Danzig. 


U. S. Tenth Army invades Oki- 
nawa. 

Ninth Army reaches the Elbe in 
50-mile surge; Russians drive past 
Vienna. 

F. D. Roosevelt, 68, dies of cere- 
bral hemorrhage at Warm Springs, 
Ga., at 3:35 p.m. Harry S. Tru- 
man sworn in to succeed him. 
Russians take Vienna, seize 120,- 
000 Nazis. 


Russians edge into Berlin. i 
Nicholas Murray Butler retires © 
after 44 years as president of Co- 
lumbia University. a 
United Nations parley opens at 
San Francisco, - 
Americans and Russians meet on 
the Elbe. ; 
Bremen falls to British; He 
Philippe Pétain captured a 
French border. 

Benito Mussolini, 61, and mistresi 
Clara Petacci killed at Lake Co’ 
Russian flag raised over Rel 
tag. 


Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz ts } 


Ny 
i 


- command in Germany, announc- 
ing death of Hitler, 56. 
2 Berlin falls. 


4 Nazis give up Denmark, Nether- 

lands, North Germany. 

Germany surrenders uncondition- 

ally at 2:41. a.m. (French time). 

Churchill dissolves British war 

cabinet; calls election. 

Admiral Doenitz and aides seized. 

Heinrich Himmler, 44, commits 

suicide by poison, 

, Vast Tokyo area—18.6 square 

aL _ miles—burned out by double raid 

rea of B-29’s. 

Joachim von Ribbentrop, Nazi 

foreign minister, seized in Ham- 

burg. 

Okinawa won by U. S. Tenth 

Army. 

Ze, United Nations Charter signed at 

a San Francisco. 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., resigns 

. as Secretary of State to become 

= U. S. delegate to United Nations. 

Us) S: 

bardment of Japan. 

Lights in Britain shine at night 

for first time since Sept. 3, 1939. 

Truman, Churchill, Stalin meet 

at Potsdam for final war confer- 

ence. 

> U. S. serves Japan with uncondi- 

~ tional surrender ultimatum on 

Potsdam terms. 

Churchill out, Attlee in as British 

election returns show overwhelm- 

ing sweep for Labour party. 

ie Attlee replaces Churchill at Pots- 

; dam conference. 

Army bomber crashes into Em- 

pire State Building in fog; 13 

killed, 26 hurt. 

Potsdam parley agrees on future 

of Germany; reparations, peace 

preliminaries, 

Hiroshima blasted by atomic 

: bomb dropped by U. S. Army Air 

-. Force. (Trial bomb tested in New 

a, ‘Mexico, July 16.) : 

, Russia declares war on Japan. 

Nagasaki hit by second atomic 

bomb. 

Japan accepts surrender terms; 

war ends. MacArthur to direct oc- 

cupation. 

16 Pétain guilty of treason; death 
sentence commuted to life im- 
prisonment by Provisional Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle. 


BS y 


23 


SA _ battleship Missouri in Tokyo Bay. 
~V~ Day. 


surface fleet begins bom- | 


rt. 2 Japanese sign surrender aboard > 


Oct. $8 


9 


18 


Nov. 60 


15 


Dec. 15 


16 


1946 


and a half million men were involved 
strikes. Congress and President Trun 
fought over price controls. Results: pric 
zoomed. You could pay $2.75 for one 
burger at a restaurant, or $17.50 for 
shirt. Peace? You should have heard Ww 
the Republicans called the Democrats. 
Republicans won Congress. Peace? I er= 


minable 


victors. Finally they grudgingly agree ; 
nise peace treaties, but only 


compro 


Stalin in victory broadcast clai: 8 ; 
Kuriles and Sakhalin for Russia. 


Gen. Hideki Tojo, wartime pre- 
mier, shoots himself in futile sui- 
cide attempt. Bh 


Truman suggests world ban atom — 
bomb in war; asks federal control 
on atomic development in U.S. — 


Pierre Laval, 62, sentenced to die 
as traitor (dies Oct. 15). (po 


Twenty-four Nazi ringleaders in- 
dicted as war criminals. 


O’Dwyer elected Mayor of Na 
Tammany back after 12 years.. 


Truman, Attlee, King decide in 
Washington conference that atom 
bomb secrets will not be shared 
until United Nations devise | firm 
control plan. "ee 


ie 
Prince Fumimaro Konoye, three 
times premier of Japan, commits 
suicide rather than face trial. — 


Truman names Secretary Byr ; 
Stettinius, Senator Tom Connally, 
and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt dele- 
gates to the United Nations. 


The first full year of peace, 
Peace? Labor fought capital in 
the U. S. as never before—fout 


ae 


wrangling among the Big 


the small-fry enemies, not for Germany ¢ 


Japan. And the shaky walls of the 
United Nations edifice were almost knock 
down by the quarrels between Russia 

the Western nations. A total of 11,000 di 
vorces was granted in Reno—an all-t 
record. The U. S. nonfiction best seller - \ 
Peace of Mind. 7 


Jan. 3 


10 


17 


William Joyce (“Lord Haw H 
on German radio) is neue 
London as traitor. nS 
American occupation troops 

mass demonstrations sayin 
“wanna go home’; demonsti 
spread to India, Korea, 
Philippines, France, Germ 


U. S. Army hits the moon 
radar impulses, ; 


General Assembly of the U 
Nations meets first time i 
don. 


United Nations Securit 
meets for the first time in 


698 


Feb. 
Mar. 


 Suly 


20 General Charles de Gaulle resigns 
as President of France. 


U. N. General Assembly creates 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


John &. Lewis and his United 
Mine Workers rejoin American 
Federation of Labor, which they 
had bolted in 1936. 


24 Argentina elects Perén President. 


4 England, France and U. 8. publish 
documents showing Franco’s col- 
laboration with Axis, and call on 
the Spanish people for “peaceful 
withdrawal” of Franco. 

6 Japan publishes draft of new con- 
stitution abolishing army, navy, 
air forces forever, making war un- 
constitutional. 


Firing squad executes Lt. Gen. 
Masaharu Homma, who ordered 
Bataan Death March. 


8 League of Nations meets for last 
time in Geneva; puts itself out of 
existence (Apr. 18). 

Council of Foreign Ministers 
(Byrnes, Bevin, Molotov and Bi- 
dault) meets in Paris to draw up 
peace treaties for Italy, Rumania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Finland. 
U. S. proposes treaty with Eng- 
land, Russia and France to keep 
Germany disarmed twenty-five 
years, 
9 King Victor Emmanuel III ab- 
dicates, hoping Italy’s monarchy 
can be saved by his son, Humbert, 
who takes throne. 

Truman seizes railroads in face of 
strike threat. 


Italy votes to abolish monarchy. 

3 Twenty-eight Japanese war -lead- 
ers go on trial in Tokyo. 

Truman vetoes price contro! bill, 
letting OPA expire; but he hopes 
Congress will extend the preser 

law. Congress does not; OPA e: 

pires. . 

British arrest 2,718 Jews in Pales- 
tine, trying to round up terrorists. 


1 Army superfortress drops atom 
bomb in first test at Bikini Atoll; 
5 ships sunk, 9 heavily damaged, 

4U. S. grants Philippines inde- 
pendence. 

13 Congress approves $3,750,000,000 
loan to England. 

15 Yugoslavia condemns General Mi- 
khailovié to be shot. 

25 Second atom bomb is tested at 
Bikini, exploded under water; 
battleship, aircraft carrier and 
eight other craft sent to bottom. 


+, OPA, Is revived. after lapse of 


24 


25 


25 


29 


Aug. 


Oct. 


Dec. 


26 


29 


13 


15 


15 


21 


14 


‘midtown New York City. 


19 


30 
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twenty-five days as Truman signs 
new bill. 4 


Congress puts U. S. atom control 
in hands of civilian board. 


Twenty-one nations assemble in 
Paris to discuss peace treaties 
with Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary and Finland. 


Russia reveals it has demanded 
from Turkey a share in the mili- 
tary control of the Dardanelles. 


La Follette dynasty in Wisconsin 
is overthrown when Republicans 
fail to renominate Sen. Robert M. 
La Follette, Jr. 


Greece votes to bring back King 
George II. 


First all-Indian government in- 
augurated; Jawaharlal Nehru 
heads cabinet. 


Nine-year-old King Simeon II of 
Bulgaria loses his throne as na- 
tion votes to abolish monarchy. 


Truman fires Henry Wallace from 
the Cabinet. 


Twelve top Nazis sentenced to die 
by Nuremberg tribunal; seven 
sent to prison; three acquitted. 


France adopts a new constitution, 
by narrow margin of 1,000,000 
votes, despite De Gaulle’s oppo- 
sition, 

Goering, 53, kills himself with cy- 
anide of potassium a few hours 
before ten other Nazis are exe- 
cuted at Nuremberg. 

British disclose that Hindu-Mos- 
lem riots in India have cost 5,018 — 
lives in the last four months. ; 
Republican landslide overturns 
Democratic control of Congress. 


Truman ends all price and wage 
controls, except on rents, sugar 
and rice. 

Dutch end 15-month strife in 
Java by tentatively recognizing 
Indonesian Republic, 

National strike of UMW soft-coal 
miners begins. 
Judge Goldsborough fines John 
L. Lewis $10,000 and UMW $3,500,- 
000 for not calling off coal strike — 
(UMW fine reduced to $700,000 by i 
Supreme Court, Mar. 6, 1947). 4 
U. N. accepts Rockefeller gift of — 
permanent headquarters site in 


U. N. Assembly unanimously votes ; 
resolution for general disarma- 
ment. 

U. N. Atomic Energy Commission 
accepts U. S. atom control plan, 
10 to 0, Russia and Poland ab- 
staining. oe 


Fe Peary a4 8 


The > United States grew tired 
of seeing small nations sucked 
into the Soviet orbit, so the 


“Truman Doctrine was born to bolster 
Greece and Turkey against Communism. 


But this wasn’t enough. By summer the 
Marshall Plan was born—a vast, four-year 
project by which the United States would 
pour out billions to put sixteen democra- 
cies of Western Europe back on their feet 
economically. Here at home we were har- 
assed by the high cost of living. Eggs: $1 
a dozen; butter and steak: $1 a pound. In- 
“come tax: still at war peak, and Truman 
_vetoed cuts passed by Republican Congress. 
_To top it all, Paris fashion designers told 
women to throw away their dresses and get 
the long-skirt New Look; meekly, they did. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


81 


1 England nationalizes all coal 


mines. 

U.S. transfers control of domestic 
atomic energy development from 
Army to.civilian commission. 


Vincent Auriol elected first Presi- 
dent of Fourth French Republic. 


Paul Ramadier, Socialist, named 
first Premier of new French con- 
stitutional government. 
Peace treaties for Italy, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland 
are signed in Paris. 
British capture 22nd shipload of 
Jewish refugees trying to smuggle 
themselves into Palestine; deport 
them to Cyprus. 
Britain announces she will with- 
draw from India by June, 1948, 
regardless of whether India has 
established government by then. 
France and England announce 
50-year treaty of alliance; to be 
signed Mar. 4. 
4 Russia rejects U. S. plan for con- 
trol of atomic energy by U.N. 
6 Supreme Court finds John L. 
Lewis guilty of contempt for fail- 
ing to call off coal strike in No- 
vember. 
Big Four Council of Foreign Min- 


16 


17 


10 


1% 


20 


28 


10 


isters begins Moscow meeting to 


draw up peace treaties for Italy 

and Germany. 

Truman asks Congress for $400 

million to save Greece and Turkey 

from Communist expansionism. 

Draft law expires; many war-time 

controls go off. Sugar rationing 

stays. 

1 King George II of Greece dies of 
heart attack; his brother takes 
throne as Paul I. 

2 Security Council approves U. 5. 

trusteeship of former Japanese- 

_ mandated Pacific islands. 


12 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


9 


14 


15 


23 


11 


27 


10 


15 


19 


27 


2 


15 


Senate confirms, 50-31, nomite “s 
tion of David E. Lilienthal and — 
4 others in U. S. Atomic Energy — 
Commission after 10-week fight. 


General Motors settles wage dis 
pute with United Electrical Work 
ers (CIO) with 15-cent-an-hovu 
wage increase setting pattern. © 


Socialist Premier Paul Ramadile 
ejects Communists trom Frenc! 
Cabinet. J 


U. N. General Assembly ends fir t 


special session after voting, 46-7, 


for 11-nation inquiry committee 
on Palestine. ‘ ee 


U. N. Balkan Inquiry Commission 
finds Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Albania guilty of aiding Greek KK 
guerrilla forces waging civil war. 


Marshall says U. S. may have } 
spend billions to put Europe on 
its feet (Marshall Plan). 

U. S. ends sugar rationing, 
of wartime controls. , 
Foreign Ministers of Brita 
U.S.S.R. and France meet 
Paris to discuss Marshall Plan. 
Generalissimo Franco holds pleb- 
iscite in Spain to ratify his dic- 
tatorship; wins by large margi ‘i 
Coal strike averted as United 
Mine Workers win biggest p: Ay 
boost in history—44% cents in 
hour. a 
Paris conference on Marshall ‘Pl 7 
to reconstruct Europe opens with 

16 nations attending and 8 na- 
tions boycotting (at behest 
Russia). 

Dutch troops launch offensive 
Java against native Indonesi: an. 
Republic. 
U. N. Security Council ord 
Dutch and Indonesians to ce 
hostilities in Java. Bay 
William P. Odom flies alon 
around world in fastest time eve 
—19,645 mi. in 73 hr., 5 min., 

sec, 

Freedom comes to India, 
into two states—India (most 
Hindu) and Pakistan “Gmost 

Moslem). 
Two Boviet vetoes kill Sect r 
Council effort to resolve Balk 
crisis involving Greece, Bulg iri 
Yugoslavia and Albania. — 
England cuts meat ration (0 
cents a person a week to 
from bankruptcy; bans all p 
ure motoring after Oct. 1, 
19 American nations sign 
of Rio de Janeiro, for mut 
against aggression. 

Peace treaties for Italy, Ruma nia, 


ad 


700 


ee 


Hungary, Bulgaria and Finland 
go into effect at midnight. 


22 16 European nations complete in 
Paris their report on Marshall 
Plan; say Europe will need $15.81 
billion in credits from U. S. in 
next 4 years. 

Oct. 5 Moscow announces formation of 
new Communist international or- 
ganization, “Cominform,” aimed 
at U, S. “imperialism.” 

28 Congressional inquiry into Com- 
munism in Hollywood cites 10 
screen writers for contempt for 
failing to say whether they are or 
ever were Communists. 


Howard Hughes flies world’s big- 
gest plane, built for 500 passen- 
gers, 

5 U. N. Assembly approves sending 
commission to Korea to set up 
free government; Russia ‘boy- 
cotts it. 


17 Truman asks for power to re- 
vive price controls and rationing 
if necessary. 


20 Princess Elizabeth of England is 
married to Lt. Philip Mount- 
batten. 


29 U. N. Assembly approves parti- 
tioning of Palestine. 


Ng A year of the jitters. The world 

194 8 shuddered when Soviet Russia 
gobbled up Czechoslovakia. The 
world was on tenterhooks when Russia 
blockaded the sectors of Berlin occupied 
by the U. S., Great Britain and. France, 
_ What day would World War III break out? 
_ Whittaker Chambers opened a pumpkin, 
and out popped State Department secrets 
allegedly stolen for the Communists. The 
U. S. began rearming, drafting its youths 
into the Army. But we took time out on 


ae November 3 to give a great roar of laugh- 


ter. Poor Harry Truman, shunned by many 


; _ of his own Democrats, consigned to ob- 
_livion by all the pollsters and political 


_ pundits—poor Harry was just about the 
only man who thought he could be re- 
_ elected President—and he was right! Best- 
_ selling books of the year were: Sexual Be- 
havior in the Human Male, which indicated 
that American males don’t behave too well, 
and How to Stop Worrying and Start Liv- 
_ ing, the profits from which certainly must 
have eased any of Dale Carnegie’s worries. 


dan. 1 Britain nationalizes railways. 
2 India appeals to U. N. to stop 
“ageression” by Moslem Pakistan. 


5 U. N. Little Assembly meets for 
first time; boycotted by Russia, 


Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia. 


12U,,8: Supreme Court orders Okla- 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


uy 
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homa to provide legal education 
for Negro girl. j 


17 Dutch sign truce with Indonesian 
Republic in Java, retaining rich 
oil and rubber areas. 


28 Longest U. S. cold wave in 12 
winters shuts schools and fac- 
tories for lack of fuel oil. 


30 Gandhi is assassinated by Hindu 
fanatic who wanted war against 
Moslem Pakistan. 


4 Britain freezes wages to curb in- 
flation. 

18 Eamon de Valera ousted as Prime 
Minister of Ireland after 16 years; 
John A. Costello elected. 


23 5 Southern governors, angry at 
Truman civil-rights program to 
aid Negroes, say “South is no. 
longer ‘in the bag.’ ” 
Communists seize power in Czech- 
oslovakia; President Eduard Benes 
yields. 

29 Navy FJI, jet fighter plane, sets 
new speed record, flying 950 mi, 
from Seattle to Los Angeles in 1 
hr., 58 min., 7 sec. 

2 Snowfall in New York City 
reaches total of 58.4 in., setting 
record since winter of 1892-93. 

6 Western Allies agree on interna- 
tional control of Germany’s Ruhr. 

10 Jan Masaryk, 61, Foreign Minister 
of Czechoslovakia, plunges to 
death; Czech Communists say it 
was suicide. 

17 Truman asks Congress to revive 
draft to forestall Russian aggres- 
sion. 

5 nations (Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Netherlands, Luxemburg) 
sign 50-year treaty of alliance. 

30 Ninth International Conference 
of American States opens in Bo- 
gota, Colombia, 

31 Russia imposes rigid controls on 
British, French and American 
traffic between Berlin and western 
zones; Western Allies halt their 
trains rather than submit. 


2 Congress passes global aid bill of 
$6.098 billion, including European — 
Recovery Program. 

18-19 Communists beaten in Italian — 
elections, winning only 31 per 
cent -of vote. Christian Demo- 
cratic party wins 49 per cent. 

19 Federal District Court convicts — 
John Howard Lawson, film writer, — 
of contempt of Congress for fail-— 
ay say whether or not he was 
a Communist. 4 

20 Federal court fines John L. Lew! 
$20,000 and United Mine Worker 


$1,400,000 for criminal contempt 
in failing for one week to obey 
court order to call off strike. 
: Assailant wounds Walter P. Reu- 
if ther, President of United Auto- 
=f mobile Workers, by firing through 
kitchen window, 


‘May 14 British end mandate over Pales- 
tine; Jews proclaim new nation 
of Israel. 

16 Arab armies invade Palestine from 

both north and south. 

25 General Motors grants 1l-cent 
cane, hourly wage increase to UAW; 
a: wages to move up or down accord- 

ing to living costs. 


June 3 World’s largest telescope, 200-in. 
' mirror, is dedicated on Palomar 
Mountain, Calif. 


7 Eduard BeneS resigns as President 


ye! of Czechoslovakia rather than 
‘ sign new Communist constitu- 
‘tion. 
9 Truman says 80th Congress is 
= worst in U. S. history. 


11 Palestine war ceases for 4 weeks 
under U. N. truce. 

17 Britain and France agree to set 
up separate state of West Ger- 
many under Western Allies’ con- 
trol. 

19 Russia stops all rail and road 
traffic between Berlin and western 
German occupation zones; Ameri- 
cans, British and French isolated 
in city. 

28 Communist Information Bureau 
(Cominform) denounces Marshal 
Tito, Yugoslav Premier. 


July 1 Russians withdraw from Allied 
; Kommandatura, 4-power govern- 
ment of Berlin. 
5 Britain adopts National Health 
Service Act providing free medi- 
A cal service for everybody who re- 
quests it. 
i ., 18 Arabs and Jews obey U. N. order 
se to cease fire in Palestine under 
. threat of penalties. 
20 U. 8S. indicts 12 Communist party 
leaders on charges of advocating 


“ overthrow of U. S. government. 
_-—s- 81: New York International Airport 
: at Idlewild, Queens, dedicated; 
largest commercial airport in 
world. 


2 Senate filibuster kills bill to abol- 
ish poll tax in Southern states. 
3 Whittaker Chambers, former 
Communist, says Communists 
maneuvered themselves into key 
U. S. government posts before 
, var. 


aie 


Mrs. Oksana Kasenkina, Russt 
teacher, jumps out of Soviet co 
sulate in New York; says later she 
was “prisoner” there. - 
Sept. 6 Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether 
lands abdicates after reigning 50 
years; Juliana becomes Queen. 
17 Count Bernadotte, U. N. mediator 
in Palestine, slain in Jerusalem. — 


25 U. S. discloses jet-plane speed 
approaching 900 mi. an hour. 

29 U. S., Britain and France 

U. N. to consider Berlin crisis 

“threat to peace.” ee 

Oct. 22 One-week renewal of Palestine 
warfare ends with Israel wresting 

control of Negeb from Egyptia: 

25 Russia vetoes U. N. plea to lif 
Soviet blockade of Western Berl 


26 5 European Western Union na- 
tions ask U. S. and Canada to je 
in North Atlantic alliance. 

30 First shipload of 813 .DP’s arrive 
in New York. Phas 

Nov. 1 Chinese Communists capture 
Mukden, giving them control of 
Manchuria. a 

8 Rep. J. Parnell Thomas (N. J.) 
indicted on charges of conspira 
to defraud government by salary 
kick-backs. fy 

12 Tojo and 6 other Japanese w 
leaders sentenced to hang. 

14 Princess Elizabeth gives birt! 
7 lb. 6 oz. son, who may somed 

_ be King of England. ‘a 

Dec. 6 Whittaker Chambers says A er 
Hiss supplied data for Communi: 
spies. \§ 


19 Dutch troops seize Jogjakarta, 
capital of Indonesian Repu lic 
23 Hideki Tojo and 6 other Ja 

war leaders hanged in Toky 


Having chewed $148 mii 
194 9 worth of gum during 19: 


nothing in two ways: (1) by annexing t 
millions of dollars handed out free by 
radio give-away shows, and (2) by plun 
ing into a craze called Pyramid Clu 
In the eyes of some, the biggest ne 

the year was that red-headed Rita Hi 
worth, of Hollywood, was married i 
to Prince Aly Khan, heir to one of 
world’s largest fortunes. By summer, h 
ever, we had plunged into a .full-blown 
Red scare: Communists in the schools 
maybe—and Alger Hiss in the State 
partment. President Truman called 
hysteria. And then in early autumn 
President made a momentous 14-word 
nouncement that changed eae ¥ 


picture: “We have evidence 


ie», linda 


702 


Jan. 


Feh. 


29 


recent weeks an atomic explosion occurred 
in thé U.S.S.R.” 
thought that Russia had the atom bomb 3 
years earlier than expected. 


We shivered at the 


I India and Pakistan end war over 
Kashmir, accepting U. N. truce 
plan for plebiscite. 
Chiang Kai-shek 
presidency of China, 
Israel holds first elections; David 
Ben-Gurion’s moderate Socialist 
party wins. 


21 retires from 


25 


a 


Canton becomes temporary capi- 
tal of China as Communists men- 
ace Nanking. 

8 Hungary sentences Josef Cardinal 
Mindszenty to life imprisonment 
for treason. 

New 6-jet Boeing B-47- bomber 
erosses U. S. in 83 hr., 46 min. at 
average speed of 607 mph. 

9 Robert Mitchum and Lila Leeds, 

both of the movies, sentenced to 

60 days in jail for marijuana 

party. 

Dr. Chaim Weizmann elected first 

President of Israel by Assembly. 

Russia deports Anna Louise 

Strong, American writer, as spy. 


2 Air Force B-50 Superfortress, 
Lucky Lady II, lands at Fort 
Worth, Tex., after circling globe 
nonstop—23,452 mi. in 94 hr., 1 
min. Was refueled in air 4 times. 

8 William P. Odum sets long-dis- 
tance record for light land planes, 
flying 5,300 mi, nonstop from Ho- 
nolulu to Teterboro, N: J., in 36 
hours. 


- Bulgaria sentences 4 Protestant 
clergymen to life imprisonment. as 
spies for U.S. 

Mildred E. Gillars (‘Axis Sally’’) 
found guilty of treason. 

Cultural and Scientific Confer- 
ence for World Peace opens in 
New York as pickets shout and 
pray against communism. 
Largest bank theft in New York 
City history: $883,660 missing, 
along with assistant branch man- 
_ ager of National City Bank. 


Lights go on full in Britain, for 
first time in 10 years, as electricity 
hecomes plentiful. 

8 Israel and Jordan sign armistice, 
ending Palestine war. 


412 nations sign North Atlantic 
defense treaty. 


14 Last Nuremberg war-crimes trial 
by American military tribunal 
«sends 19 high Nazis to prison, 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 
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18 Eire becomes free republic of Ire- 
land, cutting last tie with Britain. 


U. S. Navy ordered to halt con- 
struction of 65,000-ton super- 
carrier after keel is laid; Sec. of 
Navy Sullivan resigns (April 26) 
in protest. 
Chinese 

Nanking. 


8 West Germans, at Bonn, approve. 
constitution for federal republic, 


Frank Hague’s political machine 
in Jersey City, N. J., beaten at 
polls after 32-year rule. 


U. N. admits Israel as 59th mem- 
ber. . 


Russia lifts land biockade of West 
Berlin; Western Allies lift their 
counterblockade., 

James V. Forrestal, 57, former Sec. 
of Defense, leaps to death from 
16th floor of Bethesda (Md.) 
Naval Hospital. 


Rita Hayworth is married to 
Prince Aly Khan in Vallauris, Fr. 
1 Czechoslovakia takes over control 
of Catholic Church. 


Council of Foreign Ministers ad- 
journs without agreement on uni- 
fying Germany. 

Senate defeats Truman’s drive to 
have Taft-Hartley Law repealed, 
Judith Coplon, former Depart- 
ment of Justice worker, convicted 
as spy. 

& Alger Hiss perjury trial ends in : 
hung jury: 8 for conviction, 4 for 
acquittal. 

13 Pope Pius XII decrees excommu- 
nication. for all Catholics who are 
aggressive Communists. 


Senate ratifies North Atlantic 
Treaty without reservations by 
vote of 82-13. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt denies 
Cardinal Spellman’s charge she 
has “record of anti-Catholicism.” 


5 State Department White Paper 
abandons hope of saving China — 
from communism. . 


8 12-nation Council of Europe holds — 
first meeting in Strasbourg, Fr., to 
promote European unity, 


West German republic elects first. 
Bundestag; conservatives win over 
Socialists, ; 


Otis Barton sets record by de- 
scending 4,500 ft. into Pacific off 
Santa Cruz island, Calif., in “ben- 
thoscore.” 


Give-away radio shows banned b' 
FCO after Oct. 1. ' 


8 U. S. grants $20-million, loan. 


23 


24 Communists capture 


J1 


20 


30 


21 


23 


14 


16 


18 


Tito to help Yugoslavia avoid 

4 - Russian domination. 

--- 42 West German republic elects 

Theodor Heuss first President. 

15 Konrad Adenauer elected Chan- 
cellor of West Germany. 


18 Britain devalues pound sterling 
from $4.03 to $2.80. “ 

21 Chinese Communists proclaim 
People’s Republic of China, set- 
ting up government at Peiping. 

283 Truman discloses that atomic ex- 

, plosion took place recently in 
: _ U.S.S.R., meaning Russians have 
a A-bomb secret. 

i 29 “Tokyo Rose” (Mrs. Iva Ikuko 
: Toguri D’Aquino) found guilty of 
treason for wartime broadcasts 
: from Japan. 

Oct. 5 Henri Queuille resigns in France 
me after 1 year, 25 days as Premier. 
11 Democratic Republican Govern- 
ment of East Germany elects 
Wilhelm Pieck, number-one Com- 

cs munist, as first President. 

12 Joint Congressional Committee 

-_ clears Atomic Energy Commission 
of charges of “incredible misman- 
agement.” 

14 11 top U. 8S. Communists found 

~ guilty of conspiring to advocate 
violent overthrow of government. 
. 15 Chinese Communists capture 
Canton; Nationalist government 

flees to Chungking. 

16 Greek rebels announce end of 
- civil war. 

24 Cornerstone laid for U. N. head- 

' quarters in New York City. 
Nov. 18 Vice President Barkley is married 
4 ; to Mrs. Carleton S, Hadley in St. 
Louis, Mo. 

23 David Lilienthal resigns as chair- 

man of Atomic Energy Commis- 


a sion. 
“30 Chinese Communists capture 
r Chungking. 


A It seemed like a nightmare be- 
1950 ginning to repeat itself. Once 

again the draft boards were 

calling up boys; the war factories were 
_ humming; our men were fighting and 
dying—this time in Korea. Were we em- 
barking upon World War III? If so, we 
rere doing it under a new flag—the flag 
f the United Nations. The U.N. was wag- 
g collective warfare for the first time to 
1 Communist aggression. But Ameri- 
troops were bearing the brunt. The 
lon’s spirits sank in the summer as our 
diers were driven back into the tiny Pu- 
hhead. The nation’s spirits soared 
] yi the autumn when our forces 


TC ry en 


drove spectacularly to the Manchuri 
border. Whether it was a war or not, th 
was always that home-front obbligato— 
the craze for nylon shirts, which petered 
out; the craze for canasta, which lingered. 
. . . the furor over Ingrid Bergman’s in 
pendent baby; the gasps about Faye Emer- 
son’s plunging necklines on TV... the 
argument that raged over Ernest Heming- 
way’s new novel, Across the River and Into 
the Trees: was Hemingway, really, the 
greatest writer since Shakespeare, as John 
O’Hara proclaimed him? } ca oe 


Jan. 4 The (N, Y.) Sun ceases pune 
tion; bought by the New Ri ] 
World-Telegram. 

5 U.S. will keep hands off Formo 
giving no military aid to Chia: n 
Kai-shek, Truman announces. : 

6 Great Britain recognizes Commu- 
nist government of China. 

13 Yakov A. Malik, Russian delegat 
walks out of U. N. Security Cou 
cil, demanding ouster of Chin 
Nationalist delegate. 


19 U. S. advocates U. N. actions 
lowing member nations to ret’ 
ambassadors to Spain; however, 
this does not mean approval of 
Franco regime. ef 

21 Alger Hiss found guilty of per 
jury on two counts. (Sentence dd 
to 5 years in prison Jan, 25. ie 

26 India becomes independent r 
public, dropping allegianea 
King of England. 

31 Truman orders development of 
hydrogen super-bomb. it 

Feb. 7 U.S. and Britain recognize : 
independent native governm 
in Indo-China headed by be 

_ Dai. 4 

14 Chinese Communists sign 30-y 
alliance with Russia. @ 

21 'U. S. breaks diplomatic relati 
with Bulgaria on grounds tha 
U. S. Minister and his staff hai 
been victims of “campaign | : 
tematic persecution.” 
Hungary gives 15-year prison Ss 
tence to Robert A. Vogeler 
American business man, ee 
“confessed”’ to spying. fs 

23 British Labour party return 
power, with majority in Ho 
Commons of only 7. iB: 

Mar. 1 Britain sentences Dr. Klaus Fu 

to 14 years in prison ae 

atomic secrets to Russia. 

% Judith Coplon and Valentin ¢ 

bitchev found guilty of espio 
conspiracy. 

9 Coplon sentenced “to'"4 


May 8 


18 


23 
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Gubitchev’s 15-year sentence to Aug. 1 Russia returns to U. N. Security” 


be suspended if he leaves U. S. 


Belgium holds referendum on re- 
turn to throne of King Leopold 
III; 57.68% of voters favor it. 


Owen J. Lattimore named as man 
whom Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy 
believes to be “top Soviet” spy in 
U.S. 


John Foster Dulles, Republican, 
named foreign-policy adviser to 
Secretary of State Acheson. 


U. S. demands apology and in- 
demnity from Russia for shooting 
down Navy plane over Baltic Sea. 


Herbert Hoover urges reorganiza- 
tion of U. N. without Communist 
nations. 


Supreme Court (5-1) upholds 
non-Communist oath in Taft- 
Hartley labor law. 


North Atlantic Council sets up 
permanent executive committee 
of Deputy Foreign Ministers; ap- 
proves pooling armed forces. 
General Motors signs with UAW 
for 5 years of no strikes; grants 
pensions and raises. 


U. S. atrests Harry Gold, Phila- 
delphia biochemist, as atomic co- 
spy with Dr. Klaus Fuchs. 


Western Allies demand dissolu- 
tion of Hast German police militia 
created by Russia; say it is be- 
coming new German army. 


Supreme Court (9-0) bars segre- 
gation of Negroes in 2 Southern 
universities and (8-0) on railroad 
dining cars. 


Trygve Lie appeals to 59 nations 
to admit Communist China to 
ics 

William W. Remington, Dera 
ment of Commerce economist, in- 
dicted for perjury for denying he 
was ever a Communist. 


17-18 Navy’s flying boat Caroline 


22 


Mars flies 144 persons from Pearl 
Harbor to San Diego; sets trans- 
oceanic passenger record. 


6-nation conference to pool Hu- 
rope’s coal and steel (Schuman 
plan) opens in Paris. 

University of California dis- 
charges 157 for failure to sign 
non-Communist affirmation. 


Senate subcommittee (3-2) clears 
State Department of Sen. McCar- 
thy’s charges of Communist infil- 
tration. 

King Leopold III returns to Bel- 
gium’s throne after 6-year exile; 
Socialists riot in protest. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


15 


25 


28 


31 


25 


30 


15 


30 


16 


19 


Council; Council defeats (8-3) 
Soviet attempt to seat Chinese | 
Reds. “if 


U. S. Court of Appeals uphclds 
conspiracy conviction of i1 top 
U. S. Communists. 


Daughter born to Princess Eliza- 
beth of England. ] 


Republic of Indonesia proclaimed, 
replacing United States of Indo- 
nesia. 


Truman orders railroads seized to 
avert nation-wide strike. 


Lee Pressman, former U. S. gov- 
ernment Official, admits he was 
Communist in 1934-85 and names ~ 
3 others. 


William O’Dwyer quits as Mayor 
of New York City to become U. S,_ 
Ambassador to Mexico. : 


U. S. launches “Point 4” program 
to help bag soae Aka, regions of 
world. 


National Production Authorityll 
established to mobilize U. Ss. 
economy for war purposes. 


Big Three Foreign Ministers open 
conference in New York. 


U. S., Britain and France pledge 
to fight if West Germany is atl > 
tacked. 


U.S. asks major revision of U. N. 
to give General Assembly powers i 
to preserve peace. 


New York City drops Police Com- — 
missioner William P. O’Brien over ¢ 
cops-gamblers scandal; Thomas ~ 
F. Murphy, Hiss prosecutor, gets — 
job. 


The Ford Foundation announces — 


grants totaling $3 million for sci- — 


entific study of human behaviour. | 


President Truman confers with 
Gen. MacArthur on Wake Island 
about Far East policy. 


U. N. General Assembly revokes — 


: 


om) i 


ban on sending top diplomats to ¥ 
Franco Spain. * 


Russia uses 49th U. N. veto to 
kill Security Council resolution 
asking Chinese Communists to 
withdraw troops from Korea. J 
Truman appoints Mayor Michael 
V. DiSalle of Toledo, Ohio, to be 
Director of Price Stabilization. 


Truman proclaims state of emer- 
gency; names Charles E. Wilso 
Director of Mobilization, 


Truman names Gen. Hisenhower 

supreme commander of North At- 

lantic Treaty forces in E E 
3 : pa 
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NOBEL PRIZES 


The Nobel prizes are awarded under the will of Alfred Bernhard Nobel, Swedish chem- 
+ and engineer, who died in 1896. The interest of the fund is divided annually among 
ae persons who have made the most outstanding contributions in the field of physics, 
hemistry, and physiology or medicine, who have produced the most distinguished liter- 
ry work of an idealist tendency, and who have contributed most toward world peace. 


The prizes for physics and chemistry are awarded by the Swedish Academy of Science 
1 Stockholm, the one for physiology or medicine by the Caroline Medical Institute in 
tockholm, that for literature by the academy in Stockholm, and that for peace by a 
ommittee of five elected by the Norwegian Storting. The distribution of prizes was 
egun on December 10, 1901, the anniversary of Nobel’s death. The amount of each prize 
aries with the income from the fund and since 1936 has stood at approximately £8,000. 


ear Literature 


BOL René FF. A. 
(France) 
902 Theodor Mommsen (Germany) 


ully Prudhomme 


903 Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson (Norway) 

904 Frédéric Mistral (France) and José 
Echegaray (Spain) 

$05 Henryk Sienkiewicz (Poland) 

906 Giosué Carducci (Italy) 

907 Rudyard Kipling (England) 


908 Rudolf Eucken (Germany) © 


909 Selma Lagerlof (Sweden) 


910 Paul von Heyse (Germany) 
911 Maurice Maeterlinck (Belgium) 


912 Gerhart Hauptmann (Germany) 
913 Rabindranath Tagore (India) 
915 Romain Rolland (France) 

916 Verner von Heidenstam (Sweden) 
917 Karl Gjellerup (Denmark) and Hen- 
rik Pontoppidan (Denmark) 

919 Carl Spitteler (Switzerland) 
920 Knut Hamsun (Norway) 
921 Anatole France (France) 


922 Jacinto Benavente (Spain) 

923 William B. Yeats (Ireland) 

924 Wladyslaw Reymont (Poland) 
925 George Bernard Shaw (England) 


926 Grazia Deledda (Italy) 
927 Henri Bergson (France) 


Sigrid Undset (Norway) 
Thomas Mann (Germany) 
Sinclair Lewis (U. S.) 

931 Erik A. Karlfeldt (Sweden) 


John Galsworthy (England) 
Ivan G. Bunin (Russia) 
Luigi Pirandello (Italy) 
No award : 

’ Eugene O'Neill (U. S.) 
Roger Martin du Gard (France) 
Pearl S. Buck (U. 8.) 


Frans Eemil Sillanpié (Finland) 


Peace 


Henri Dunant (Switzerland) and Frederick 
Passy (France) 

Elie Ducommun and Albert Gobat (Switz- 
erland) 

Sir William R. Cremer (England) 

Institut de Droit International (Belgium) 


Bertha von Suttner (Austria) 

Theodore Roosevelt (U. S.) 

Ernesto T. Moneta (Italy) 
Renault (France) 

Klas P. Arnoldson (Sweden) and Frederik 
Bajer (Denmark) 

Augusto M. F. Beernaert (Belgium) and 
Baron Paul H. B. B. d’Estournelles de 
Constant de Rebecque (France) 

The Bureau International Permanent de la 
Paix (Switzerland) 

Tobias M. C. Asser’ (Holland) and Alfred 
H. Fried (Austria) 

Elihu Root (U. S.) 

Henri La Fontaine (Belgium) 

No award 

No award 

Internationai Red Cross 


and Louts 


Woodrow Wilson (U. 8S.) 

Léon Bourgeois (France) 

Karl H. Branting (Sweden) and Christian 
L. Lange (Norway) 

Fridtjof Nansen (Norway) 

No award 

No award 

Sir Austen Chamberlain (England) and 
Charles G. Dawes (U. S.) 

Aristide Briand (France) 
Stresemann (Germany) 

Ferdinand Buisson (France) and Ludwig 
Quidde (Germany) 

No award 

Frank B. Kellogg (U. 8S.) 

Lars O. J. Sdédderblom (Sweden) 

Jane Addams (U. S.) and Nicholas M. 
Butler (U. S.) 

No award 

Sir Norman Angell (England) 

Arthur Henderson (England) 

Carl von Ossietsky (Germany) 

Carlos de S. Lamas (Argentina) 

Lord Cecil of Chelwood (England) , 

Office International Nansen pour les Réfu- 
giés (Switzerland) : 

No award 


and Gustay 
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Year. Literature ~ 


1945 Gabriela Mistral (Chile) 
1946 Hermann Hesse (Switzerland) 
“1947 André Gide (France) 


1949 William Faulkner (U. S.) 


Nobel Prizes—(cont.) | 


1944 Johannes V. Jensen (Denmark) 


; one Thomas Stearns Eliot (England) 


unas ae Mea OE 
Information Plea: 


Peace 


International Red Cross 
Cordell Hull (U. S.) 
Emily G. Balch and John R. Mott ct 
American Friends Service Comm 
(U. S.) and British Society of erie 
Service Council (England) 
No award 
Lord John Boyd Orr (Scotland) 
Ralph J. Bunche (U. S.) 


Da. 1950 Bertrand Russell (England) 


Physics 


‘| Wilhelm K. Roentgen, for 
discovery of Roentgen 
rays. 


Hendrik A. Lorentz and 
Pieter Zeeman, for work 
on influence of mag- 
netism upon radiation. 

A. Henri Becquerel, work 

on discovery of spon- 

- taneous radioactivity. 

Pierre and Marie Curie, 
for investigation of phe- 

\ nomena of radiation. 

| John Strutt (Lord Ray- 
leigh) for discovery of 
argon in investigating 
gas density. 

Philipp Lenard, for work 
with cathode rays. 


_ | Joseph J. Thomson, for 
investigations on pas- 
sage of electricity 
through gases. 

| Albert A. Michelson, for 
| spectroscopic and met- 
rologic investigations. 


he Gabriel Lippmann, for 
method of reproducing 
colors by photography. 


Guglielmo Marconi and 
| Ferdinand Braun, for 
development of wire- 
less. ! 


{Johannes D. van der 
|} Waals, for work with 
the equation of state 
ir for gases and liquids. 
_ | Wilhelm’ Wien, for his 
| laws governing the ra- 
/ diation of heat. 
_ | Gustaf Dalén, for discov- 
| ery of automatic regu- 
lators used in lighting 
lighthouses and light 
| buoys. 


Chemistry 


Jacobus H. van ’t Hoff; 
laws of chemical dy- 
namics and osmotic 
pressure in solutions. 

Emil Fischer, for experi- 
ments in sugar and 
purin groups of sub- 
stances. 

Svante A. Arrhenius, for 
his electrolytic theory 
of dissociation. 


Sir William Ramsay; dis- 
covery and determina- 
tion of place of inert 
gaseous elements in air, 

Adolf von Baeyer, for 
work on organic dyes 
and hydroaromatic 
combinations. 

Henri Moissan, for isola- 
tion of fluorine, and 

' introduction of electric 
furnace, 

Eduard Buchner; discov- 
ery of cell-less fermen- 
tation and investiga- 
tions in biological chem. 


Ernest Rutherford, for in- 
vestigations into disin- 
tegration of elements 
and chemistry of radio- 
active substances. 

Wilhelm Ostwald, for 
work on catalysis and 
investigations into 
principles governing 
chemical equilibrium 
and reaction rates. 

Otto Wallach, for work in 
the field of alicyclic 
compounds. 


Marie Curie, for discov- 


ery of elements radium }, 


and polonium, 

Victor Grignard, for re- 
agent discovered by and 
named after him; and 

Paul Sabatier, for the 
methods of hydrogenat- 


ing organic compounds.| _ 


Medicine 


work on serum thera 
against diphtheria. 


Sir Ronald Ross, for 70! 
on malaria. 


Niels R. Finsen, for h 
treatment of lupus 1 
garis, with concer 
trated light rays. 


on the philly 
digestion. 


Robert Koch, for work fe 
tuberculosis. 


the generation o 
ease. 
Paul Ehrlich and : 
Metchnikoff, for- = 
on immunity. 


Theodor Kocher, for 
on the thyroid 


ad 


Albrecht Kossel, ; 
achievements in 
chemistry of the 


Allvar Gullstranc 
work on the | 
of the eye. 

Alexis Carrel, for 
vascular Hgatur 
grafting of bloo 
sels and S 


g. y 
“work leading to eae | 
tion of liquid helium. 
Max von Laue, for dis- 
covery of defraction of 
Roentgen rays passing 
_| through crystals. 
W. H. Bragg and W. L. 
Bragg, for analysis of 
crystal structure by 
means of X rays. 
Charles G. Barkla, dis- 
covery of Roentgen ra- 
diation of the elements. 
Max Planck, for discover- 
ies in connection with 
quantum theory. 
Johannes Stark, discovery 
of Doppler effect in 
Canal rays and decom- 
position of spectrum 
lines by electric fields. 
Charles E. Guillaume, for 
discoveries of anomalies 
in nickel steel alloys. 
Albert Einstein, for dis- 
covery of the law of 
the photoelectric effect. 


Niels Bohr, for investiga- 


tions of structure of 
atoms and radiations 
'emanating from them. 


Robert A. Millikan, work 

~ onelementary charge of 
electricity and photo- 
electric phenomena. 


Karl M. G. Siegbahn, for 
investigations in X-ray 
spectroscopy. 


James Franck and Gus- 
tav Hertz, for discovery 
of laws governing im- 
pact of electrons upon 
atoms. 


Jean Perrin, for works 
on discontinuous struc- 
ture of matter and dis- 
covery of the equilib- 
rium of sedimentation. 


Arthur H. Compton, dis- | 


covery of Compton phe- 
and Charles 
Wilson, for 


| nomenon; 
ets oe FG. 


method of perceiving |’ 


aths taken by electri- 


Chemistry 


| Alfred Werner, for link- 

ing up atoms within 

' the molecule. 

Theodore W. Richards, 
for determining atomic 
weight of many chemi- 
cal elements. 

Richard Willstatter, for 
research into coloring 
matter of plants, espe- 
cially chlorophyll. 

No award. 


Fritz Haber, for synthetic 
production of ammo- 
nia. 

No award. 


Walther Nernst, for work 
in thermochemistry. 


Frederick Soddy, for in- 
vestigations into origin 
and nature of isotopes. 


Francis W. Aston, for 
discovery of isotopes 
~in nonradioactive ele- 
ments and for discov- 
ery of the whole num- 
ber rule. 


Fritz Pregl, for method of 
microanalysis of or- 
ganic substances dis- 
covered by him. 


No award. 


In 1926 the 1925 prize 
was awarded to Richard 
Zsigmondy, for work on 
the heterogeneous na- 
ture of colloid solu- 
tions. 


The Svedberg, for work 
on disperse systems. 


In 1928 the 1927 prize 
was awarded to Hein- 
rich Wieland, for inves-~- 
tigations of bile acids 
and kindred  sub- 
stances. 


s£259 74 40 


Medicine 


Charles Richet, for ‘wol 


on anaphylaxy. 


Robert Barany, for wor 
on physiology and 
thology of the vestib 
lar system. z 

No award. 


No award. 


No award. 


Jules Bordet, for d 
eries in connect 
with immunity. _ 


August Krogh, disc: v . 


of regulation of cap 
ies’ motor mechanis; 


No award. 


heat-product: 
muscles; and 
Meyerhof, for cc 
tion between Co: 
tion of oxygen a: 
duction of lact: 
in muscles. 2 


Frederick G. Banti 
cl 


Willem Eintho 
discovering the 
anism of the 
cardiogram., — 


No award. 


Julius . Wagn 
for use of 
oculation in tr 
of deme ane ‘par 


Physics 


In 1929 the 1928 prize was 
awarded to Owen W. 
Richardson, for work 
on the phenomenon of 
thermionics and dis- 
covery of the Richard- 
son Law. 


Prince Louis Victor de 
Broglie, for discovery 
of the wave character 
of electrons. 


Sir Chandrasekhara V. 
Raman, for work on 
diffusion of light and 
discovery of the Raman 
effect. 


No award, 


In 1933 the prize for 1932 
was awarded to Werner 
Heisenberg, for creation 
of the quantum me- 

_ chanics. 


‘Erwin Schrédinger and 
Paul A,- M. Dirac, for 
discovery of new fertile 
forms of the atomic 
theory. 


| No award, 


James Chadwick, for dis- 
- covery of the neutron. 


‘Victor F. Hess, for dis- 
covery of cosmic radia- 
tion; and Carl D. An- 
derson, for discovery of 
_ the positron. 


- George P. Thomson, for 
discovery of diffraction 
_ of electrons by crystals. 


|Enrico Fermi, for iden- 

tification of new radio- 

he activity elements and 

discovery of nuclear re- 

| actions effected by slow 
ety peutzons. 


, Nobel Prizes—(cont.) . 


Chemistry 


Adolf Windaus, for inves- 
tigations on constitu- 
tion of the sterols and 
their connection with 
vitamins. 


Arthur Harden and Hans 
K. A. S. von Euler- 
Chelpin, for research of 
fermentation of sugars. 


Hans Fischer, for work 
on coloring matter of 
blood and leaves and 
for his synthesis of 
hemin. 


Karl Bosch and Friedrich 
Bergius, for invention 
and development of 
chemical high-pressure 
methods. 


Irving Langmuir, for work 
in realm of surface 
chemistry. 


No award. 


Harold C; Urey, for dis- 
covery of heavy hydro- 
gen. 


Frédéric and Iréne Joliot- 
Curie, for synthesis of 
new radioactive ele- 
ments. 


Peter J. W. Debye, for in- 
vestigations on dipole 
moments and diffrac- 
tion of X rays and elec- 
trons in gases. 


Walter N. Haworth, for 
research on carbohy- 
drates and vitamin C; 
and Paul Karrer, for 
work on carotenoids, 
flavins and vitamins A 
‘and B. 


Richard Kuhn, for.caroti- 
noid study and vitamin 
research (declined the 
prize). 


%, gO@l 


. &. Medicine = 


Charles Nicolle, for - 
on typhus exanthe 
icus. 


Christiaan Eijkman, : 
discovery of the 
neuritic vitamins; 
Sir Frederick G. 
kins, for discovery 
growth: prom eaa 
mins. 


Karl Landsteiner, for 6 
covery of human bi 
groups. 


Otto H. Warburg, for d 
covery of the chara 
and mode of action 
the respiratory ferm« 


Sir Charles S. Sherrin 
and Edgar D. Adr 
for discoveries of t 
function of the 
ron. 


Thomas H. Morgan, 
discoveries on her 
tary function of 1 
chromosomes. 


George H, whtppl 
George R. Minot 
William P. Murphy, 
discovery of liver t 
apy against anemi: 


covery of the organ 
effect in embryonic 
velopment. 


Sir Henry., H. Dale 
Otto Loewi, for disc 
eries on chemica 
mission of nerv 
DuleGsy 


Corneille Heymans 
importance i 
and aorta 
in the re 
respiratio 


Chemistry ae | Medicine 


Adolf “Friedrich Johann Gerhard: Domagk,. anti- 
Butenandat, for work on bacterial effect of pron- 
sexual hormones (de- tocilate. : 

clined the prize) and 
Leopold Ruwiéka, work 
with polymetylenes. 

George Hevesy De Heves, 
for work on use of 
isotopes as chemical of the chemical nals 
indicators. of Vitamin K, ~ 2 

Otto Hahn, for work on| Joseph Erlanger and Her= es 

atomic fission. bert Spencer Gasser, f 

work on poe 


| Ernest Orlando Lawrence, 
| for the development of 
the cyclotron. 


4 


Henrik Dam, Edward 


Otto Stern, for detection 
Doisy for the discovery 


of magnetic momen- 
tum of protons. 


Isidor Isaac Rabi, for 
work on magnetic 
movements of atomic 
particles. 

Wolfgang Pauli, for work 
on atomic fissions. 


Artturi Ilmari Virtanen, 
for research in the field 
of conservation of fod- 
der. 

James B. Sumner, crys- 
tallizing of enzymes. 
John H. Northrop and 

Wendell M. Stanley, 
preparing enzymes and 
virus proteins in pure 

form. 

Sir Robert Robinson, for 
research in plant sub- 

stances. 


Ernst Boris Chain, | 
Sir Howard Florey, 
discovery of penicilli 
Herman J. Muller, hi 

reditary effects of 
ray on genes. 


Percy Williams Bridgman, 
studies and inventions 
in high-pressure phys- 
ics. 


Sir Edward Appleton, for 
discovery of layer which 
reflects radio short 
waves in the iono- 
sphere. 


. Bernardo A. Houssay 
for hormone study 
pituitary gland. 7 x, 

Paul Mueller, for discov 

ery of insect-kill 


Arne Tiselius, for bio-| 1! 
chemical discover-| 
ies and isolation of 

mouse paralysis virus. 


Patrick M. S. Blackett, for 
improvement on Wilson 
chamber and for dis- 
coveries in cosmic ra- 

| diation. 

Hideki Yukawa, for math- 
ematical prediction, 14 
years ago, oe the me- 
son. 


William Francis Giauque, 
for research in ther- 
- modynamics, especially 
effects of low tempera- 
ture. 


trol of body; an 
tonio Caetano de. 
Freire = Moniz, 


‘ 


Otto Diels and Kurt Ad- 
ler, for dien synthesis 
for artificial manufac- 
ture of odors and com- 
plicated compounds. 


Cecil Frank Powell, for 
method of photo- 
graphic study of atom 
nucleus, and for dis- 
coveries about mesons. 


The Hall of Fame 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans, established in 1900 on the campus of | 
versity, is an open-air colonnade containing busts of 78 of the 83 person: 
red for national achievements. New names are voted on every five years by 
ee of 100 men and women from all the states. To be elected to the Hall of 
vidual must have been dead more than 25 years (before 1922, the stipula 
ars), must have been a citizen of the U. S., and must receive three-fifths 
nittee vote. Nominations may be made by any citizen. Last election, 1950. 
ames ~ Elected Names - 
in Adams (statesman) 1900 George Bancroft (historian) ¥ 
y Adams (statesman) 1905 Eenry Ward Beecher (clergyman a a 
iz (naturalist) 1915 Alexander Graham Beil (inventor) — 
hony* (reformer) 1950 Daniel Boone (explorer) a On 
Audubon (naturalist) 1900. Edwin Booth (actor) were | 
Se : acm 


% 


710 aS 


5 Names — 
Phillips Brooks (clergyman) 
William Cullen Bryant (poet) 


Rufus Choate (lawyer) 
Henry Clay (statesman) 

Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) 

(author) 

_ Grover Cleveland (statesman) 

_ James Fenimore Cooper (author) 
. Peter Cooper (manufacturer) 
_ Charlotte S. Cushman (actress) 
_ James Buchanan Eads (engineer) 

_ Jonathan Edwards (clergyman) 
_ Ralph Waldo Emerson (author) 
_. David G. Farragut (naval officer) 
FE ‘Stephen C. Foster (song composer) 
_ Benjamin Franklin (statesman) 
obert Fulton (inventor) 
osiah Willard Gibbs* (physicist) 
William Crawford Gorgas (physician) 
Ulysses S. Grant (statesman) 

Asa Gray (botanist) 
Alexander Hamilton (statesman) 
athaniel Hawthorne (author) 
foseph Henry (physicist) 
trick Henry (statesman) 
iver Wendell Holmes (author) 
ark Hopkins (educator) 
Elias Howe (inventor) 
Washington Irving (author) 
Andrew Jackson (statesman) 
‘homas Jefferson (statesman) 
Paul Jones (naval officer) 
s Kent (jurist) 
ey Lanier (poet) 
ert E. Lee (military officer) 


_ Abraham Lincoln (statesman) 
Ban 


to) i A 
mer), Henry George (political economist), Thomas Jonathan (Stonewall 
James (psychologist), Henry David Thoreau (author, 


__ Meritorious Public Service 
8 The New York Times 

9 Milwaukee Journal 

Boston Post 

The (N. Y.) World 

Memphis Commercial Appeal 
he (N. Y.) World 


Canton (Ohio) Daily News 
idianapolis Times 

29 The (N. Y.) Evening World 

31 Atlanta Constitution 
Wdianapolis News 

ew York World-Telegram 
Medford (Oreg.) Mail Tribune 
; Sacramento Bee 


t. Louis Post-Dispatch 


_ Special Bronze Plaque: 
_ Edmonton (Alberta) Journal . 


William Eliery Channing (clergyman) 


38 The Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune 


The Hall of Fame—(cont.) : 
Elected 


1910 
1910 


1900 | 


1915 
1900 


1920 
1935 
1910 
1900 
1915 
1920 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1940 
1900 
1900 


1950 


1950 
1900 
1900 
1915 
1900 
1915 
1920 
1910 
1915 
1915 
1900 
1910 
1900 


Pulitzer Prize Awards 


_ Source: Columbia University, New York. (For years not listed, no award made.) 
Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism 


The (Columbus, Ga.) Enquirer Sun 


e Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette 


: Information Please 


Names t ‘i 
Henry W. Longfellow (poet) 
James Russell Lowell (poet) 
Mary Lyon (educator) 3 
James Madison (statesman) 
Horace Mann (educator) 
John Marshall (jurist) 
Matthew F. Maury (oceanographer) 
Maria Mitchell (astronomer) 
James Monroe (statesman) 
Samuel F. B. Morse (inventor) 
William T, G. Morton (dentist) 
John Lothrop Motley (historian) 
Simon Newcomb (astronomer) 
Thomas Paine* (philosopher) 
Alice Freeman Palmer (educator). 
Francis Parkman (historian ) 
George Peabody (merchant) 
William Penn (colonizer) 

Edgar Allan Poe (author) 

Walter Reed (surgeon) 

Theodore Roosevelt* (statesman) 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens (sculptor) 
William T. Sherman (army Officer ) 
Joseph Story (jurist) 

Harriet Beecher Stowe (author) 
Gilbert Charles Stuart (painter) 
Booker T. Washington (educator) 
George Washington (statesman) 
Daniel Webster (statesman) 

J. A. McNeill Whistler (painter) 
Walt Whitman (poet) 

Eli Whitney (inventor) 


1939 The Miami Daily News Bb 
1940 Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 
American 4 el 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch ae 
Los Angeles Times : 
The (Omaha) World-Herald 
The New York Times 
The Detroit Free Press 
The Scranton (Pa.) Times 
The (Baltimore) Sun 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch . 
The (Lincoln) Nebraska State.. 
nal ‘eae 
Chicago Daily News and Ti 
Louis Post-Dispatch ae. 
The Miami Herald and The Broo 
Eagle ) (a 


Editorial Pla 
1917 New York Tribune 
1918 The (Louisville, Ky.) Cow er 


x 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1950 
1951 


} ah) - aaa 


Reruia).. 

23 WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE (The sacra 
[Kans.] Gazette) 

24 The Boston Herald 

_ Special prize: Frank I. Cons (The 


5 Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier 
: The New York Times (Epwarp M. 
KINGSBURY) 
The Boston Herald (F. Lauriston 
BULLARD) 
GROVER CLEVELAND Hat. (Montgomery 
[Ala.] Advertiser) 
9 Louis Isaac Jarre (Norfolk Virginian- 
- Pilot) 
31 CuHarRLteS S. RYCKMAN 
- [Nebr.] Tribune) 
83 The Kansas City (Mo.) Star 
34 EH. P. Cuase (Atlantic [Iowa] News 
ei? Telegraph) 
36 Prtrx Moriey (The Washington [D. 
j _. C.] Post) 

es -Grorce B. Parker (The Scripps- 
1 Howard Newspapers) 

7 Joun W. Owens (The [Baltimore] 
ay 


(Fremont 


— Sun) 

38 W. W. Warmack (The [Des Moines] 
Register and Tribune) 
q RONALD G. CALLVERT (The [Portland] 


at 


Oregonian) 
Barr Howarp (St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch) 
‘REUBEN Maury ([N. Y.] Daily News) 
942 GEOFFREY Parsons (New York Herald 
we Re etoune) 
943 Forrest W. Seymour (The 
i Moines] Register and Tribune) 
944 The Kansas City (Mo.) Star. (Hmnry 
J. HaskKst1) 
45 Grorce W. PorTer (The Providence 
[R. I.] Journal-Bulletin) 
6 Hoppinc Carter (The [Greenville, 
 Miss.] Delta Democrat-Times) 
7 Wiiuiam H. Grimes (The [N. Y.] Wall 
_ Street Journal) 
8 Virncinius DABNEY (Richmond Times- 
5 Dispatch) ~' 
9 JoHN H. CRIDER (The Boston Herald) 
_ Herpert ELLIsTON (The Washington 
_ Post) : 
0 Cart M. SAUNDERS (Jackson [Mich.] 
Citizen Patriot) 
1 Wittiam H. Frrzpatrick (The New 
_ Orleans States) 
- Correspondence 
Pav Scott Mowrer (Chicago Daily 
News) ; 
Letanp Stowe (New York Herald 
Tribune) 
R. KwickersocKer (Philadelphia 
blic Ledger and New York Evening 


[Des 


Duranty (The New York 


ELARLES G. Ross (St. Louis. 


1933 Epcar ANSEL MowneR (Chicago Dail; 
- News) 
19384 Freprrick T. Bincwart (The New 
: York Times) 
1935 ArrHuR Krock (The New York Times) 
1936 WiLFRED C. BAREER (The Chicago 
Tribune) 
1937 ANNE O’HaRE McCormick (The New | 
York Times) 3 4. 
1938 ArriuR Krock (The New York Times) i 
1939 Louis P. LocHNER (The Associated 
Press) 


*In 


correspondence, 
mendation of the Advisory Board 
plaque or scroll be designed and executed to recog 


Times) 
1941 Group award * . 
1942 Cartos P. Romuno (The (Manila 
Philippines Herald) ; 
1943 Hanson W. Batpwin (The New Yor 
Times) : 
1944 ERNIE PYLE (Serlpps oe Ne 
paper Alliance) N 


ciated Press) 
1946 ARNALDO CorTEsi (New York Time. 
1947 Brooks ATKINSON (New York Ti 
1948 Discontinued 


place of an individual Pulitzer Prize for fore! 7 
the Trustees approved the recom. 
that a bronze 


nize and symbolize the public services and the individual 2 


achievements of American news reporters in the war zones nee x 
of Europe, Asia and Africa from the beginning of the bia Zp 


1922 


1924 


1925 
1926 


1927 
1928 


1929 
1930 


1981 
1982 
1933 
1934 


1935 
1937 


1938 
1939 
1940 


1941 
1942 


1943 


Cartoon : 
Rouurn Kirsy (The [N. ¥.] World) 
Jay Norwoop DARLING (New, ‘Yor. 
Tribune) . 
ROLLIN KIRBY (The [N, Y¥.] Worl 


D. R. FirzpaTrick (St. Louis a 

Dispatch) ; 

NELSON HARDING (Brooklyn ei 
Eagle) 

NeLtson HARDING (Brooklyn Dott 
Eagle) 


Rouuin Kirsy (The [N. Y.] World) 


CHARLES RR. MACAULEY (Broo! 7 
Daily Eagle) } 
EpmunD Durry (The [Baltim: re} 
Sun) ( be 
Joun T. McCurcHeon (The wig 
Tribune) Patt 
HarotpD Morton TALBURT (as: Lig 
ton Daily News) 
EpMuND Durry (The 
Sun) 

Ross A. Lewis (Milwaukee Jour 
CLARENCE DANIEL BATCHELOR (I e 
Daily News) 
VAUGHN SHOEMAKER (Chicago Da 
News) toa 
Cuartes G. WERNER (The [Oklaho! 
City] Daily Oklahoman) ee 
EpMuND Dvurrr (The 
Suir) f 
Jacos Burck (The [Chicago] T 
Herbert LAWRENCE BLocK pote 
ice) 
Jay Norwoop DaruIne ( 
Herald Tribune) p Ses YER, 


1944 Cuirrorp K. BERRYMAN (The. Wash- 
ington [D. C.] Evening Star) 
1945 Britt MavuLpIn (United Feature Syn- 

' dicate, Inc.) 
1946 Bruck ALEXANDER RUSSELL (Los An- 
eo» geles Times) 
(1947 VaucHN SHOEMAKER (Chicago Daily 
‘ News) 
1948 Rupe Goutpperc (The [N. Y.] Sun) 
1949 Lute Pease (The Newark Evening 
News) 
1950 JAMES 
: _ [D. C.] Evening Star) 
1951 REG (REGINALD W.) Mannine (The 
[Phoenix] Arizona Republic) 


T. BrErRRYMaN (Washington 


; News Photography 

1942 MILTon Brooks (The Detroit News) 

; 1943 FRANK Noe. (The Associated Press) 
P, 1944 FRANK Fitan (The Associated Press) . 

e ‘EartE L. Bunker (The [Omaha] 

\ World-Herald) 

1945 Jor RosENTHAL (The Associated Press) 

1947 ARNOLD Harpy 

48 FRANK CUSHING (Boston Traveler) 

| Nat Fern (N. Y. Herald A 


une) 
1951 Max Drsror (The Aasociataa Press) 


x ' National Telegraphic Reporting 


44 ‘DEWEY L. FLEMING (The [Baltimore] 
? Sun) 

45 JAMES B. RESTON (The New York 
__ Times) 

94 'Epwarp A. Harris (St. Lowis Post- 
_ Dispatch) 

_Epwarp T. Fouiiarp (The Washington 
{D C.] Post) 


' National Reporting 

Bert ANDREWS (New York Herald 
Tribune) 

aT §S. FINNEY” (The Minneapolis 
Tribune) 

C, P. TRUSSELL (The N. Y. Times) 
Epwin O. GutHman (Seattle Times) 
951 No award* 


a8 announced by oes University that the 
standing achievement in this field was the exclusive 
t w with President Truman by Arthur Krock of 
he » York Times, However, a8 Mr..Krock was a 
1err of the advisory board which makes the award 
ndations, no award was made, 
In partis Goval Telegraphic Reporting 
URENCE EDMUND ALLEN (The Asso- 
ted Press) 
“A WOLFERT (North American News-~ 
_ paper Alliance, Inc.) 
4 Danren De Luce (The Associated 
Press) 
Mark §S. Watson (The [Baltimore] 
un) 
ae ‘W. Bicarr (New York Herald 
‘ribune) 
Eppy Gitmorz (The Associated Press) 


di Ae International Reporting 
d an 


W. Warp (The [Baltimore] Sun) 
= heey (The Suigheand?. Sun) 


1951 


1917 
1918 
1920 


1921 
1922 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1929 


1930 


1931 
1932 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 


- 1942 


1943 
1944 


1945 
1946 


“New York Times pane 


cago Daily News); HomErR Bickel 
MARGUERITE HiccIns (N.Y. Herali 
Tribune); RELMAN MoRIN and Don 
WHITEHEAD (The Associated Press) 


Reporting a 

HERBERT BAYARD Swope (The [N. ¥ 
Worid) : 
Harowp A. LITTLEDALE (New York Eve. 
ning Post) 
JOHN J. LEARY, JR. 
World) 

Louis SEIBOLD (The [N. Y.] World) 
KirKE L. Simpson (The Associa ed 
Press) - 
Atva JoHNSTON (New York Times) 
MAGNER WHITE (San Diego Sun) — 
JAMES W. Mutroy and ALVIN H 
GOLDSTEIN (Chicago Daily News) _ 
WILLIAM BURKE MILLER (T'he [Louis- 
ville, Ky.] Courier-Journal) 
JOHN T. RocerRs (St. Louis Post-Di 
patch) 
PAUL Y. ANDERSON (St. Louis Po 
Dispatch) 

RussELL D, OWEN (The New Yor 
Times) j 
Special award: W. O. Dappine (Aw 
burn [N. Y.] Citizen) ; 
A. B. MacDonatp (The Kansas c 
[Mo.] Star) a 
W. C. RicHarps, D, D. Martin, J. 
PooLer, F. D. Wess, J. N. W. SLO: 
(all of The Detroit Free Press) 
FRANCIS A. JAMIESON (The Assrors 
Press) 
Royce BriER (San Francisco chron 
icle) é 
WILLIAM H. TayLor (New York Hera 
Tribune) . 

LAUREN 
Times) 
Joun J. O'NEILL (New York Her 
Tribune), WILLIAM LEONARD Laure: 
(The New York Times), Howarp V 
BLAKESLEE (The Associated Press 


(The [N. 3 


D. Lyman (The New Yo 


ice), 


RAYMOND SPRIGLE (Pittsburgh Post: 
Gazette) is 
THomas L, Strokes (New rere Worl 
Telegram) a 
S. BurTon HreatH (New York World 
Telegram) ; 
WESTBROOK PEGLER (New York 
Telegram) 

STANTON DELAPLANE (San Fran 
Chronicle) : 
GzorcE WELLER (Chicago Daily Ne 
PAUL SCHOENSTEIN and an 
(New York Journal-America 
Jack S. McDoweEtu (The [8S 
cisco] Call-Bulletin) 
WILLIAM LEONARD Laut 


ye Wa 


Bae 3 

EDERICK WouTmMan (New York © 
‘orld-Telegram) S iv SS 
: Local Reporting. : 

EORGE E. Goopwin (The Atlanta 
Journal) 

9 Matcotm Jounson (The [N. Y.] Sun) 
) Mrver BERGER (The New York Times) 
51 Epwarp S. Montcomery (The San 
_Francisco Examiner) 


; Special Citation 

The New York Times for the public 
educational value of its foreign news 
report, exemplified by its scope, by 
~ excellence of writing and presenta- 
tion, and supplementary background 
information, illustration, and inter- 
pretation. 

Byron Price, Director of the Office of 
Censorship, for the creation and ad- 
ministration of the newspaper and 
radio codes. 
Mrs. WintiaM ALLEN WHITE, for her 
husband’s interest and services dur- 
ing the past seven years as a member 


nt 


a 1918 Minna LEWISON and HENRY ‘BEETLE HovuGH 
Pulitzer Prizes in Letters 


$n. 
ats 


Novel 


ss. 
1918 His Family. By ERNEST POOLE 
ae The Magnificent Ambersons. 
_ BooTtH TARKINGTON : 
1921 The Age of Innocence. By EpiTH 
_ WHARTON 
1922 Alice Adams. By BootH TARKINGTON 
1923 One of Ours. By WILLA CATHER 
1924 The Able McLaughlins. By MarGaRET 
_ WILSON 
1925 So Big. By EpNA FERBER 
1926 Arrowsmith. By SuncLatr Lewis 
1927 Early Autumn. By Louis BROMFIELD 
1928 The Bridge of San Luis Rey. By 
‘THORNTON WILDER 

9 Scarlet Sister Mary. By JULIA PETER- 
to) KIN 

0 Laughing Boy. By Ouiver La Farce 
1 Years of Grace. By MarGcaRET AYER 
BARNES © 
932 The Good Earth. By Peart S, Buck 
1933 The Store. By T. S. STRIBLING 
934 Lamb in His Bosom. By CAROLINE 
MILLER 
1935, Now in November. 
~ WINSLOW JOHNSON” 
36 Honey in the Horn. By Harorp L. 
Davis 
937. Gone With the Wind. By MarcaRET 
_MrzcHELL ie 
The Late George Apley. By. JoHN 
_-«- PHILLIPS MARQUAND 
The Yearling. By MarsorRig KINNAN 
AWLINGS 
he Grapes of Wrath. By JOHN STEIN- 
ECK \ 

his Our Life. By ELLEN GLASGOW 

s Teeth. By UPTON SINCLAIR 


oun eed 


By 


By JosEPHINE 


History of the Services Rendered to the Public by the American Press during Preceding Year 


1918 


of the Advisory Board of the Grad- 
uate School of Journalism, Columbia 
University. The cartographers of the _ 
American press whose maps of the _ 
war fronts have helped notably to 
clarify and increase public informa- 
tion on the progress of' the Armies 
and Navies. : jot 
(Pulitzer centennial year.) Columbia Me 
University and the Graduate School 
of Journalism, for their efforts ite 
maintain and advance the high 

standards governing the Pulitzer 
Prize awards. The St. Louis Post- 
patch, for its unswerving adherence 
to the public and professional id als 
of its founder and its constructiv 
leadership in the field of Americ 

journalism. =i 

Dr. FRANK D. FACKENTHAL, for 
interest and service during the 
years. 
Crrus L. Suuzpercer (The New 3 
Times) for his exclusive inter 
with Archbishop Stepinatz in a — 
slav prison. 


1947 


1948 


1951 


1944 Journey in the Dark. 
FLAVIN io + 
A Bell for Adano. By JOHN HERSEY 
All the King’s Men. By ROBERT PENN 
WARREN iat Cea ee 
Tales of the South Pacific. By JAMES 
A. MICHENER iO ae 
Guard of Honor. By Jamzs Govt 
CozzENS wea 


1945 
1947 


1948 


1949 


The Way West. By A. B. GUTHRIE, 
The Town. By CONRAD RICHTER — 
Drama . 
Why Marry? By JESSE LyncH 
LIAMS a 
Beyond the Horizon. By | 
O’NEILL 
Miss Lulu Bett. By ZONA GALE 
Anna Christie. By EUGENE O’ 
Icebound. By OWEN Davis 
Hell-Bent Fer Heaven. By, Ha’ 
HUGHES ae) 
They Knew What They Wan 
SIpNEY HowarD : ¥ 
Craig’s Wife. By GEORGE KELL 
In Abraham’s Bosom. By PavL GR 
Strange Interlude. By EUGENE ON: 
Street Scene. By ELMER L, RIci 
The Green Pastures. By Ma 


1950 
1951 


1920 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


1925 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


1931 Alison’s House. By Susan G 
1932 Of Thee I Sing. By GEORGE 
MAN, MorRIz RYSKIND & Ira G@ 
Both Your Houses. By MAaxwEt 
DERSON oe 
Men in White. By Stoney Kr 
The Old Maid. By Zor AKIN 
Idiot’s Delight. By ROBERT. Et 
woop YAU sunt 
i Da A 


1983 
1934 NGSL 
1935 
1936 


a a cage 


1937 You Can’t Take It With You. By Moss 
Hart and Greorce S. KaurmMan 
1938 Our Town, By THORNTON WILDER 
eaege Abe Lincoln in Illinois. By RoxsErt 
~ KE, SHERWOOD 
- 1940 The Time of Your Life. By Witu1am 
au SAROYAN 
s 1941 There Shall Be No Night. By Rosert 
___ E. SHERWooD 
: 1948 The Skin of Our Teeth. By THORNTON 
: _ WILDER 
_ 1945 Harvey. By Mary CHASE - 
1946 State of the Union. By Russet Crouse 
Be and Howarp LINDSAY 
1948 A Streetcar Named Desire. By TEN- 
ss NESSEE WILLIAMS. 
1949, Death of a Salesman. By ArTHUR 
\ iis -_ MILLER 
1950 South Pacific. By RIcHARD RODGERS, 
_ Oscar HAMMERSTEIN II, and JosHUA 
Locan 


United States History 


_ Days. By His Excellency J. J. Jus- 
_ SERAND, Ambassador of France to the 
‘United’ States 
1918 A History of the Civil War, 1861-1865. 
_ By James Forp RHODES 
20 The War with Mecido. By Justin H. 
SMITH 
The Victory at Sea. By WILLIAM Sow- 
DEN Sims in collaboration with Bur- 
TON J. HENDRICK 
22 The Founding of New England. By 
__ JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 
te The Supreme Court in United States 
_ History. By CHARLES WaRREN 
|The American Revolution—A Consti- 
tutional Interpretation. By CHARLES 
Howarp McIuwain 
A History of the American Frontier. 
: _ By Freperic L. PAxson 

26 The History of the United States. By 
-_-Epwarp CHANNING 
| Pinckney’s Treaty. By SAMUEL FLAGG 
BEMIS - 
Main Currents in American Thought, 


The Organization and Administration 
ji the Union Army, 1861-1865. By 
Frep ALBERT SHANNON 

e War of Independence. By CLaupE 
H. Van Tyne 

93: . The Coming of the War: 1914. By 

BERNADOTTE E. Scumirr 

My Experiences in the World War. 
By Joun J. PrrsHine 

1e Significance of Sections in Amer- 
m History. By FREDERICK J. TURNER 
: "he People’s Choice. By HERBERT AGAR 
Th Colonial Period of American His- 


5 4 

6 Th Constitutional © History of the 
United States. By ANDREW C. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN ‘ 

7 T le Flowering of New England. ay. 
Van A aie Brooks 


2 vols. By VERNON LOUIS PARRINGTON | 


1927 Whitman. By Emory HoLLoway ‘ 


1938 The Road to Reunion, 186 
PAUL HERMAN Buck : a 
1939 A History of American Magazine 
FraANK LUTHER Mott 
1940 Abraham Lincoln: The War Ye 
° By Cari SANDBURG 
1941 The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860. B 
Marcus LEE HANSEN “Sy 
1942 Reveille in Washington. By Manca | 
LEECH : 
1943 Paul Revere and the World He Li 
In. By EstHER FORBES 
1944 The Growth of American Thought. B 
MERLE CURTI i 
Unfinished Business. 
BONSAL 
1946 The Age of Jackson, By ArtTHUR WV 
SCHLESINGER, JR. a 
1947 Scientists Against Time. By Jame 
PHINNEY BAXTER, 3RD = 

1948 Across the Wide Missouri, By Bern 
DEVoTO 
1949 The Disruption of American Democ- 
racy. By Roy FRANKLIN NICHOLS 
1950 Art and Life in America. By O 
W. Larkin ; 
1951 The Old Northwest, Pioneer Peri 
1815-1840, Vols. I and II. By R. Cs 
LYLE BULEY i f 


1945 


Biography ; 
1917 Julia Ward Howe. By LAurRA E. Ric} : 
ARDS and Mauprt Hows ELLIOTT ; a 
sisted by FLoRENcE HowE Hath <a 

1918 Benjamin Franklin, Self-Revealed, 
WILLIAM CABELL BRUCE 

1919 The Education of Henry Adams. 
HENRY ADAMS Ri 
1920 The Life of John Marshall. By 
J. BEVERIDGE 
The Americanization of Edward . 
By Epwarp Box 
1922 A Daughter of the Middle Border. 
HAMLIN GARLAND i. 

1923 The Life and Letters of Walter 
Page. By Burton J. HenpRick 
1924 From Immigrant to Inventor. B 
CHAEL IpDvorsKyY PUPIN ey 

1925 Barrett Wendell and His Letters. B 


1921 


1926 The Life of Sir William Osle wd 
HARVEY CUSHING 


1928 The American Orchestra and The do 
Thomas. By CHARLES Epwarp Rus 
The Training of an American. wid 
Earlier Life and Letters of W 
Page. By Burton J. HenpRick 
1930 The Raven. By Marauis JAMES 
1931 Charles W. Eliot. By Henry Ja 
1932 Theodore Roosevelt. By HE? 

PRINGLE 
1933 Grover Cleveland, By ALLAN Wi 
1934 John Hay. By TYLER DENNETT 
1935 R. E. Lee. By Doucias &. Fre 
1936 The Thought and Charact re 

liam James. Dy RALPH BARTO 
1937 Hamilton Fish. By ALLAN 1: 
1938 Pedlar’s’ Progress. By) ol Ls 


1929 


Vols. VII and VIII. By Ray STANNARD 


if a Jonathan Edwards. By OLA ELIZABETH 
WINSLOW 
42 Crusader in Crinoline. By ForrEst 
- WILSON 
43 Admiral of the Ocean Sea. By SAMUEL 
__ExioT Morison 
1944 The American Leonardo: The Life of 
_- Samuel F. B. Morse. 
- MABEE 
1945 George Bancroft: Brahmin Rebel. By 
RUSSEL BLAINE NYE 
946 Son of the Wilderness. 
_ MARSH WOLFE 
1947 The Autobiography of William Allen 
+ _ White 
948 Forgotten First Citizen: John Bige- 
a low. By MarcaREeT CLAPP 
1949 Roosevelt and Hopkins. By ROBERT E. 
_ SHERWOOD 
50 John Quincy Adams and the Foun- 
dations of American Foreign Policy. 
By SaMvuEt FLacG Bemis 
951 Jonn C. Calhoun: American Portrait. 
__ By Marcaret LovIsE Corr 


A Poetry 

pe. Love Songs. By SARA (TEASDALE 

) Old Road to Paradise. By MARGARET 
- WIDDEMER 

Corn Huskers. By CARL SANDBURG 

> 922 ‘Collected Poems. By EDWIN ARLINGTON 
_ . RosBiInson 

1923 The Ballad of the Harp-Weaver, A 
Few Figs from Thistles; Eight Son- 
nets in American Poetry, 1922, A Mis- 
—s cellany. By Enna ST. VINCENT MILLAY 
924 New Hampshire: A Poem with Notes 
; and Grace Notes. By ROBERT FROST 
925 The Man Who Died Twice. By EDWIN 
ARLINGTON ROBINSON ; 

1926 What’s O’Clock. By AMy LOWELL 
1927 Fiddler’s Fareweil. By LEONORA SPEYER 
4928 Tristram. By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROB- 
INSON 


By LINNIZ 


CENT BENET 
Production 


29 The Broadway Melody, M-G-M 

30 All Quiet on the Western Front, Uni- 
versal i 

. Cimarron, RKO Radio 


Cavalcade, Fox 

Happened One Night, Columbia 
nm the Bounty, M-G- We 
eat Ziegfeld, M-G-M .. 


hae 
i a 


Woodrow Wilson. Life and Letters, ; 


By CARLTON - 


4 29 John Brown’s Body. By STEPHEN VIN~- 


F Prist of ee Awards for Production, Acting, and Dir 


. Frank Lloyd, Cavalcade 


_ Frank Capra, Mr, Deeds. Goes to 


1981 
1932 


Collected Poems. ‘By ROBERT Faoers 
The Flowering Stone. Byot Gzore 
DILLON | 

193838 Conquistador. By ARCHIBALD MacLar 
1934 Collected Verse. By ROBERT HILLYER 
19385 Bright Ambush. By AUDREY wae 
MANN 

Strange Holiness. By ROBERT P. Tar 
TRAM COFFIN r : 
1987 A Further Range. By RopertT Fros: 
1938 Cold Morning Sky. By MARYA ‘Zar 


1986 


ENSKA : 

1939 Selected Poems. By JOHN -Gourp: 
FLETCHER h 

1940 Collected Poems. By Mark VAN DorEN 

1941 Sunderland Capture. By ‘LEon. ! 
Bacon 

1942 The Dust Which Is God. By Wrursane 


. Rose BENET 
1943 A Witness Tree. By ROBERT Frost : 
1944 Western Star. By STEPHEN ue 
BENET ae 
V-Letter and Other Poems. By Kan: 
. SHAPIRO ‘ 
1947 Lord Weary’s Castle. / By R 
LOWELL if 
The Age of Anziety. By W. H. 
Terror. and Decorum. Bye 
VIERECK 
1950 Annie Allen. By GWENDOLYN > 
1951 Complete Poems. By CARL SANDE 


1945 


1948 
1949 


* Previous to the establishment of this pelse 
the 1918 and 1919 awards were made from 
vided by the Poetry Society. 


Music , 
Secular Cantata No. 2, A ‘Fre 
By WILLIAM SCHUMAN b 
1944 Symphony No. 4 (Op. 34). By 
Hanson 
1945 Appalachian Spring. By Aaro 
LAND 
The Canticle of the Sun, 
SOWERBY ; 
1947 Symphony No. 3. By CHARLE 
1948 Symphony No. 3. By WALTER 
1949 Louisiana Story music. By 
THOMSON 
1950 The Consul. By GIAN-CARLO. 
1951 Music for opera Giants in t 
“By Dovucias STUART MOORE — Me 


Special Award 


Oklahoma! By RICHARD ‘Rope! 
OscaR HAMMERSTEIN, 2ND 


1948 


1946 


1944 


Direct and Movie © 


Frank Borzage, Seventh Heaven; 
Lewis Milestone, Two Arabian N’ 
Frank Lloyd, The Divine Lady ey 
Lewis Milestone, All Quiet on the W 

Front | Se a 
Norman Taurog, Skippy Ru 
Frank Borzage, Bad Girl 


Frank Capra, It Happened One 
John Ford, The Informer 


bets 
dea ati 


Ai 


Production 

The Life of Emile Zola, Warner 

You Can’t Take It With You, Co- 
lumbia 

Gone With the Wind, Selznick— 

. M-G-M 

Rebecea, Selznick-UA 

How Green Was My Valley, 20th 
Century-Fox 

Mrs. Miniver, M-G-M 

Casablanca, Warner 

Going My Way, Paramount 

The Lost Weekend, Paramount 

The Best Years of Our Lives, Gold- 

_ Wwyn-RKO Radio 

Gentleman’s Agreement, 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox 

Hamlet, Rank-Two Cities—U-I 

All the King’s Men, Rossen—Colum- 
bia 

All About Eve, 20th Century-Fox 


Actress and M.ovie 
Janet . Gaynor, Seventh Heaven, 
Street Angel, Sunrise 
Mary Pickford, Coquette 
Norma Shearer, The Divorcee 
Marie Dressler, Min and Bill 
2 Helen Hayes, The Sin of Madelon 
_ * Claudet 
| Katharine Hepburn, Morning Glory 


Clavaette Colbert, It Happened One 
Night — 

| Bette Davis, Dangerous 

| Luise Rainer, The Great Ziegfeld 

Luise Rainer, The Good Earth 

Bette Davis, Jezebel 

Vivien Leigh, Gone With the Wind 

Ginger Rogers, Kitty Foyle 

Joan Fontaine, Suspicion 

Greer Garson, Mrs. Miniver 

Jennifer Jones, The Song of Berna- 

dette 

wall Ingrid Bergman, Gaslight 

945 Joan Crawford, Mildred Pierce 

19. Olivia de Havilland, To Each His 

fee (Own 

Loretta Young, The Farmer’s Daugh- 

cee cer: 

Jane Wyman, Johnny Belinda 

livia de Havilland, The Heiress 

judy Holliday, Born Yesterday 
Actress (supporting role) 

mee Sondergaard, Anthony Adverse 

_ Alice Brady, In Old Chicago 

| Fay Bainter, Jezebel 

_ Hattie McDaniel, Gone With the 

ae Wind 

_ Jane Darwell, The Grapes of Wrath 

Mary Astor, The Great Lie 

reresa Wright, Mrs. Miniver 

Satine Paxinou, For Whom the Bell 

Tolls 

hel Barrymore, 

Lonely Heart 

inne aia Natiox 


None But the. 
71 Velvet 


Se eT 


_ Academy Awards—(cont.) ff aps 


Director and Movie 
Leo McCarey, The Awful Truth 
Frank Capra, You Can’t Take It With 


Victor Fleming, Gone With the Wind 


John Ford, The Grapes of Wrath 
John Ford, How Green Was My Valley — 


William Wyler, Mrs. Miniver 

Michael Curtiz, Casablanca 

Leo McCarey, Going My Way 

Billy Wilder, The Lost Weekend 

William Wyler, The Best Years of our 
Lives : 

Elia Kazan, Gentleman’s Agreement 


John Huston, Treasure of Sierra Madre 
Joseph L. Mankiewicz, A Letter to Thr ‘i 
Wives aS 


Joseph L. Mankiewicz, All About Eve 
@ Pt Sata 


Actor and Movie a . 
Emil Jannings, The Way of All Flesh, T 
Last Command a 
Warner Baxter, In Old Arizona 
George Arliss, Disraeli 
Lionel Barrymore, A Free Soul 3 
Fredric March, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyd 
Wallace Beery, The Champ 
Charles Laughton, The Private Life | 
Henry VIII Pa 
Clark Gable, It Happened One Night — 


Victor McLaglen, The Informer i 
Paul Muni, The Story of Louis Pasteur 
Spencer Tracy, Captains Courapees oe 
Spencer Tracy, Boys Town 
Robert Donat, Goodbye, Mr. Chips } 
James Stewart, The Philadelphia ston 
Gary Cooper, Sergeant York 
James Cagney, Yankee Doodle: Dandy — 
Paul Lukas, Watch on the Rhine _ 


Bing Crosby, Going My Way . 
Ray Milland, The Lost Weekend 
Fredric March, The Best Years of: ‘Our 
Lives 
Ronald Colman, A Double Life “a 
Sir Laurence Olivier, Hamlet : ee 
Broderick Crawford, All the King’s Me a. 
Jose Ferrer, Cyrano de Bergerac > ae 
Actor (supporting role) 
Walter Brennan, Come and Get It 
Joseph Schildkraut, The Life of Emile 
Walter Brennan, Kentucky cn 
Thomas Mitchell, Ribas econ 


Walter Brennan, The Westerman > 
Donald Crisp, How Green Was. eg 
Van Heflin, Johnny Eager 

Charles Coburn, The More the Merr 


Barry Fitzgerald, Going My va : , 
\ ale 


James Dunn, A Tree Grows Bro 


, i 
PAD Gg deetnael 


ue 


weaY 3 


Actre’ 


= ss (supporting role) 
Anne Baxter, The Razor's Edge 


Celeste Holm, Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment 

Claire Trevor, Key Largo 
Mercedes McCambridge, All the 
' King’s Men 

Josephine Hull, Harvey 


Annual Awards 

direction (black-and-white): Hans 

eier and John Meehan, Sunset Boule- 

cd. 

direction (color): Hans Dreier and 

alter Tyler, Samson and Delilah. 

matography (black-and-white): Rob- 
Krasker, The Third Man. ; 

hematography (color): Robert Surtees, 

King Solomon’s Mines. 

tume design (black-and-white): Edith 

fead; Charles LeMaire, All About Eve. 

sostume design (color): Edith Head, Doro- 


thy Jeakins, Elois Jenssen, Gile Steele 
d; Wakeling, Samson and Delilah. 
m editing: Ralph E. Winters and Con- 
rad A. Nervig, King Solomon’s Mines. 
ic (scoring musical picture): Adolph 
Deutsch and Roger Edens, Annie Get 
Your Gun. ; 
Music (music score of dramatic or comedy 
ture): Franz Waxman, Sunset Boule- 
ard. 
music (song): “Mona Lisa” from Captain 
a earey, USA, Ray Evans and Jay Living- 
ston. 
decoration (black-and-white): Sam 
Comer; Ray Moyer, Sunset Boulevard. 
et decoration (color): Sam Comer and 
Ray Moyer, Samson and Delilah. 
hort subjects (cartoon): Gerald McBoing- 
ng, Stephen Bosustow. 


St 
”, 


or’ 
Races, Gordon Hollingshead. 
hort subjects (two-reel): In Beaver Val- 


te 
_ ley, Walt Disney. 


+t motion picture; 


. 1. The Grapes of Wrath, 20th Cent.- 
Fox 

9 Charles Chaplin,* The Great Dic- 
: tator 

_. 8. Katharine Hepburn, 
delphia Story : 
John Ford, The Grapes of Wrath 
. The Baker’s Wife (French) 

. Citizen Kane, RKO-Mercury 

2. Gary Cooper, Sergeant York 

3. Joan Fontaine, Suspicion 

4, John Ford, How Green: Was My 
Valley, 


The Phila- 


, Academy Awards—(cont.) ie Sie ie 


Dean Jagger, Twelve O’Clock High 


Other Academy Awards for 1950 oe 


rt subjects (one-reel): Grandad of 


New Vork Film Critics’ Awards 


2—best male performance; 
5—best foreign film; 


ry | 
Actor (supporting role) a 4 

Harold Russell, The Best Years of Our 
Lives : ie 
Edmund Gwenn, Miracle on 34th Street — 


Walter Huston, The Treasure of ‘Sierra : 
Madre es, 


George Sanders, All About Eve j ‘ace 


Sound recording: All About Eve, 
Century-Fox, ; aR 
Special effects: Destination Moon, George — 
Pal Productions. ; at 
Writing (motion-picture story): Edna anc 
Edward Anhalt, Panic in the Streets. 
Writing (screenplay): Joseph L. Ma 
wicz, All About Eve. | Rites 
Writing (story and screenplay): Charl 
Brackett, Billy Wilder and D. M. Marsh- 
man, Jr., Sunset Boulevard. Fi ‘ 


Other Awards 4 
Academy plaque: James B. Gordon 
20th Century-Fox Camera Depart 
for design and development of M l 
_ Image Film Viewer. ” 
Academy plaque: John Paul Liv: 
Floyd Campbell, L. W. Russell ant 
lumbia Pictures Corporation | 
Department for development of 
Track Magnetic Re-recording Syst 
‘Academy plaque: Loren L. Ryder and 
mount Sound Depart. for first studio 
wide application of magnetic our 
recording to motion-picture productior 
Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: D 
ryl F. Zanuck. etd 
Documentary (feature): The Tita 4 
of Michelangelo, Classics Pictu ¢ 
Documentary (short subjects): Why 
rea?, 20th Century-Fox Movieto 
Honorary Awards 
Foreign-languagé film: The Wall 7 f I 
paga (Franco-Italian). pe pee 
Special awards: George Murphy and 
B. Mayer. yt 


3—best feminine performance; 4—best_ 
6—special award.) 5 


In Which We Serve, 


1942 1. 
Coward Sai 
2. James Cagney, Yankee Dood 


Dandy a i 
3. Agnes Moorehead, The M 

cent Ambersons = 
. John Farrow, Wake Island 
. Watch on the Rhine, Warn 
. Paul Lukas, Watch on the 
. Ida Lupino, The Hard Way 
. George Stevens, The More the 

Merrier \ ie 


1943 


PRONe 


Lee 


>. 


1944 1. Going My Way, Paramount 
Reo _ 2. Parry Fitzgerald, Going My Way 
-8. Tallulah Bankhead, Lifeboat 
4. Leo McCarey, Going My Way 
1945 1. The Lost Weekend, Paramount 
, 2. Ray Milland, The Lost Weekend 
3. Ingrid Bergman, Spellbound and 
The Bells of St. Mary’s 
4. Billy Wilder, The Lost Weekend 
5. (None) , 
6. The True Glory and The Fighting 
\ _Lady 
1946 1. The Best Years of Our Lives, 
t RKO-Samuel Goldwyn 
2, Laurence Olivier, Henry V 
8. Celia Johnson, Brief Encounter 
4, William Wyler, The Best Years of 
y Our Lives 
5. Open City (Italian) 
1947 1. Gentleman’s Agreement, 
7. Century-Fox 
2. William Powell, Life With Father 
8, Deborah Kerr, The Adventuress 
and Black Narcissus 


rest 


20th 


; 35-386 Winterset, by Maxwell Anderson 
_ 1936-87 High Tor, by Maxwell Anderson 

/ 1989-38 Of Mice and Men, by. \John Stein- 
inn beck 
_ Shadow and Substance, by Paul 
__ Vincent Carroll} 
8-89 (No award) 
_ The White Steed, by Paul Vincent 
Carroll 4 
39-40 The Time of Your Life, by William 
Saroyan 
1 40- 1 Watch on the Rhine, by Lillian 

Hellman : 

The Corn Is Green, by Emlyn Wil- 
liams? 
42 (No award) 
_ Blithe Spirit, by Noel Coward 1 
2-43 The Patriots, by Sidney Kingsley 
:3- # (No award) 
__--«dacobowsky and the Colonel, 
_ Franz Werfel-S. N. Behrman? 
5 The Glass Menagerie, by Tennessee 
Williams 
No award) 
Carousel, by Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein? 


ation for best foreign play. 


by 


Jeremiah Symphony, by Leonard 
Bernstein 


Symphony No. 2, by Walter Piston 


Concerto for Cello and Orchestra, 
by Samuel Barber 


r gearcber music. 
of midyear. 


ara 


New York Drama Critics’ Circle Awards 


2 Citation for best musical. 


Awards std Music Critics’ Circle of New York 


NOTE: No award made in 1951, Beginning ‘ 1952, awards wi bay mad 
ty 


4, Elia Kazan, ‘Gentientan 3 

ment and Boomerang — 
. To Live in Peace (Italian) 
The Treasure of Sierra 
Warners a « 
. Sir Laurence Olivier, Hamiee 
. Olivia de Havilland, The S 

Pit 
. John Huston, Treasure of S € 

Madre : 


eo 


1948 


P Ch 


. Paisan (Italian) » : 
. All the King’s Men, Columbia — 
. Broderick Crawford, All the Ki1 
Men a 
Olivia de Havilland, The Heire 
. Carol Reed, The Fallen Idol 
. The Bicycle Thief (Italian) ~ 
All About Eve, 20th Century-E 
Gregory Peck, Twelve O’Clo 
High 
. Bette Davis, All About Eve 
. Joseph L. Mankiewicz, All Abo 
Eve a 
Ways of Love (Franco-Ttalian) 


1949 


. 


1950 


. 


wm 6S Brow bea 


5. 


1946-47 All My Sons, by Arthur Miller _ 
No Exit, by Jean-Paul Sartre! — 
- Brigadoon, by Lerner and Loey 


1947-48 A Streetcar Named Dee by 
nessee Williams a 
The Winslow Boy, by Torenea 
_ tigan? ‘ 


Death of a Salesman, by Ar 
Miller : 
The Madwoman of Chaillot, 
Jean Giraudoux—Maurice Valence 
South Pacific, by Rodgers, 
merstein, and Joshua Logan: 


1948-49 


1949-50 
Carson McCullers ; 
The Cocktail Party, by T.S 
The Consul, by Gian-Car y 
notti2 i 


Darkness at Noon, 
Kingsley? 

The Lady’s Not for. Bead 
Christopher Fry} ; 
Guys and Dolls, by Abe Burr 
Jo Swerling, and Frank Loesser 
3 Based on a novel by Arthur Koestler, 


1950-51 


1946-47 Sen erony No, 3, by Aaron, 
land 
Quartet No. 2, by Ernest Bic ( 

1947-48 Symphony No. » by Wall 
Riegger 

1948-49 Variation, Chaconne and F 
by Norman Dello Joio 

1949-50 Symphony No. 2, by Roger S¢ 
String Quartet (1949), “a 
Kirchner! — 


ne 


Sour h 


~\HOUGH man succeeded in making pow- 
| ered flight only 45 years ago, his dreams 

ying go back to mythology. 
The principle of jet propulsion, for ex-- 
ymple, was understood and put into design 
rm some 2,000 years ago by Hero, an 

andrian philosopher. And as far back 
AD. 1232 Genghis Khan’s son, Ogdai, 
used rockets as a “secret weapon” in an 

tack on the Tartar city of Kaifeng. In 
80, Leonardo da Vinci drew sketches for 
rat we now call helicopters. 
Man’s first aeronautical successes came 
in balloons. 

°2—First balloon flight. Jacques and Jo- 

*seph Montgolfier of Annonay, Fr., sent 
up a small smoke-filled balloon about 
¥ mid-November. 
1783—First hydrogen-filled balloon flight. 
- Jacques A. C. Charles, Paris physicist, 
supervised construction by A. J. and M. 
N. Robert of a 13-ft. diameter balloon 
_ which was filled with hydrogen. It got up 
to about 3,000 ft. and traveled about 16 
mi. in a 45-min. flight (Aug. 27). 
783—First human _ balloon flights. A 
_ Frenchman, Jean Pilatre de Rozier, made 
_ the first captive balloon ascension (Oct. 
15). With | the Marquis. d’Arlandes, 
‘Piladtre. de Rozier made the first free 
‘flight, reaching a peak altitude of about 
- 500 ft., and traveling ‘about 514 mi. in 
20 min, (Nov. 21). 
4—First powered balloon. Gen. Jean 
Baptiste Marie Meusnier developed the 
first propeller-driven and elliptically- 


i. 
K 


_ the craft a speed of about 3 mi. per hr. 
'784—First woman to fly. Mme. Thible, a 
French opera singer (June 4). 


'93—First balloon flight in America. Jean 
Pierre Blanchard, a French pilot, made 
4t from Philadelphia to near Woodbury, 
Gloucester Co., N. J., in a little over 
a, 45 min. (Jan. 9). 


94—First military use of the balloon. 
Jean Marie Coutelle, using a balloon 
built for the French Army, made two 4 
hr. observation ascents. The military 


falue of the ascents seems to have been 
in damage to the enemy’s morale. 


797—First parachute jump. André-Jacques 
' Garnerin dropped from _ about 6,500 ft. 
over Monceau Park in Paris in a 23-ft. 
er ’chute made of white canvas 
basket attached (Oct, 22). 


sab 


Famous Firsts in Aviation 
1843—First air transport company. In Lon 


shaped balloon—the crew cranking three _ 
propellers on a common shaft to give - 


79 


don, William S. Henson and John String-— 
fellow filed articles of incorporation for 
the Aerial Transit Company (Mar. 24). 
It failed. cases 
1852—First dirigible. Henri Giffard, a 
French engineer, flew in a controllable 
(more or less) steam engine-powered 
balloon, 144 ft. long and 39 ft. in di- 
ameter, inflated with 88,000 cu. ft. of 
coal gas. It reached 6.7 mi. per hr. on a 
flight from Paris to Trappe (Sept. 24) 
1860—First aerial photographers. Samu 
Archer King and William Black mad 
two photos of Boston, still in existenc 
1872—First gas-engine powered dirigible. 
Paul Haenlein, a German engineer, flew 
in a semi-rigid frame dirigible, powered ~ 
by a 4-cylinder internal combustion en 
gine running on coal gas drawn fro c 
supporting bag. ‘ ; 
1873—First transatlantic attempt. The 
York Daily Graphic sponsored the 2 
tempt with a 400,000 cu. ft. balloon 
carrying a lifeboat. A rip in the bag 
during inflation brought collapse 0 the 
balloon and the project. Re) 
1897—First successful metal dirigible. 
all-metal dirigible, designed by David 
Schwarz, a Hungarian, took off f1 ; 
Berlin’s Tempelhof Field and, por 
by a 16-hp. Daimler engine, got sev 
miles before leaking gas caused 
crash (Nov. 138). Lue 
1900—First Zeppelin flight. Germany 
Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin flew t 
first of his long series of rigid-fra 
ships, It attained a speed of 18 
hr. and got 314 mi. before its 
gear failed (July 2). _ bee 
1903—First successful heavier-tha 
machine flight. Aviation was really | 
on the sand dunes at Kitty Hav 
When Orville Wright crawlec 
prone position between the wings | 
biplane he and his brother Wil 
built, opened the throttle of the 
made 12-hp. engine and took to 
He covered 120 ft. in 12 sec. Later tha 
day, in one of four flights, Wilbur st: iy’ 
up 59 sec. and covered 852 ft. (Dec. 
1904—First airplane maneuvers. 01 
Wright made the first turn with 
plane (Sept. 15); 5 days later his brot 
‘Wilbur made the first complete 


x 


mm 


Ss 


33 min. 17 sec, (Oct. 4.). _ 


720 


1906—First. European airplane flight. Al- 
berto Santos-Dumont, a Brazilian, flew 
a heavier-than-air machine at Bagatelle 
Field, Paris (Sept. 13). 


1908—First airplane fatality. Lt. Thomas E. 
Selfridge, U. S. Army Signal Corps, was 
in a group of officers evaluating the 
Wright plane at Fort Myer, Va. He was 
up about 75 ft. with Orville Wright 
when the propeller hit a bracing wire 
and was broken, throwing the plane out 
of control, killing Selfridge and seriously 
injuring Wright (Sept. 17). 

1910—First licensed woman pilot. Baroness 
Raymonde de la Roche of France, who 
learned to fly in 1909, received ticket 
No. 36 on March 8. 


1910—First flight from shipboard. Eugene 

' Ely took a Curtiss plane off from the 
deck of cruiser Birmingham at Hampton 
Roads, Va., and flew to Norfolk (Nov. 14). 
The following January he reversed the 
process, flying from Camp Selfridge to 
the deck of the battleship Pennsylvania 
in San Francisco Bay (Jan. 18). 


1911—First U. S. woman pilot. Harriet 
Quimby, a magazine writer, who got 
ticket No. 37. 
1918—First multi-engined aircraft. Built 
Y and flown by Igor Ivan Sikorsky while 
¥ Still in his native Russia. 


1914—First aerial combat. In August, Allied 
and German pilots and observers started 
shooting at each other with pistols and 
rifles—with negligible results. 


' 1915—First air raids on England. German 
a Zeppelins started dropping bombs on 
four English communities (Jan. 19). 


1918—First U. S. air squadron. The U. Ss. 
Army Air Corps made its first independ- 
ent raids over enemy lines, in DH-4 
planes (British-designed) powered with 
_. 400-hp. American-designed Liberty en- 
» gines (Apr. 8). : 


1918—First regular airmail service. Oper- 
ated for the Post Office Department by 
the Army, the first regular service was 
-- inaugurated with one round trip a day 
(except Sunday) between Washington, 

D. C., and New York City (May 15). 


1919—First transatlantic flight. The NC-4, 

one of four Curtiss flying boats com- 

manded by Lt. Comdr. Albert C. Read, 

reached Lisbon, Port. (May 27) after 

Mi ‘hops from Trepassy Bay, Nfd. to Horta, 

ny Azores (May 16-17), to Ponta Delgada 

_ (May 20). The Liberty-powered craft 
Was piloted by Walter Hinton. 


1919—First nonstop transatlantic flight. 

Capt. John Alcock and Lt. Arthur Whit- 

ten Brown, British World War I flyers, 

made the 1,900 mi. from St. John’s, Nfd. 

to Clifden, Ire., in 16 hr. 12 min. in a 

Vickers-Vimy bomber with two 350-hp. 
Rolls-Royce engines (June 15-16). 
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1919—First lighter-than-air transatlantic 
flight. The British dirigible R-34, com- 
manded by Maj. George H. Scott, left 
Firth of Forth, Scot. (July 2) and 
touched down at Mineola, L. I., 108 hr, 
later. The eastbound trip was made in 
75 hr. (completed July 13). 


1919—First scheduled Passenger service 
(using airplanes). Aircraft Travel and 
Transport inaugurated London-Paris 
service (Aug. 25). Later the company 
started the first trans-channel mail serve 
ice on the same route (Nov. 10). 


1921—First naval vessel sunk by aircraft, 
Two battleships being scrapped by treaty 
Were sunk by bombs dropped from Army 
Elanes in demonstration put on by Brig, 
Gen. William S. Mitchell (July 21). 

1921—First helium balloon. The C-7, non- 
rigid Navy dirigible was first to use non- 
inflammable helium as lifting gas, make 
ing a flight from Hampton Roads, Va, 
to Washington, D. C. (Dec. 1). , 

1922—First member of Caterpillar Club. 
Lt. (later Maj. Gen.) Harold Harris 
bailed out of a crippled plane he was 
testing at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio 
(Oct. 20), and became the first man to 
join the Caterpillar Club—those whose 
lives have been saved by parachute, 


1923—First nonstop transcontinental flight. 
Lts. John A. Macready and Oakley Kelly 
fiew a single-engine Fokker T-2 nonstop 
from New York to San Diego, a distance 
of just over 2,500 mi. in 26 hr. 50 min, 
(May 2-3). 

1923—First autogyro flights. Juan de la 
Cierva, brilliant Spanish mathematician, 
made the first successful flight in a 
rotary wing aircraft in Madrid (June 9). 

1924—First round-the-world flight. Four 
Douglas Cruiser biplanes of the U. 8. 
Army Air Corps took off from Seattle — 
under command of Maj. Frederick Martin 
(Apr. 6). 175 days later two of the 
planes (Lt. Lowell Smith’s and Lt. Erik 
Nelson’s) landed in Seattle after a cir- 
cuitous route—one source saying 26,345 
mi., another saying 27,553 mi, i 

1926—First polar flight. Then-Lt, Cmar. 
Richard E, Byrd, acting as navigator, and © 
Floyd Bennett as pilot, flew a trimotor 
Fokker from Kings Bay, Spitsbergen, — 
over the North Pole and back in 15 Y-hr. 
flight (May 8-9). . 

1927—First solo 


1927—First transatlantic passenger. Charl 
A. Levine was piloted by Clarence 
Chamberlin from Roosevelt Field, L. 
to Hisleben, Ger., in a Wright-pow 
Bellanca (June 4-5), “ie 


First east-west transatlantic cross- 
ng. Baron Guenther von Huenefeld, 
piloted by German Capt. Hermann Koehl 
and Irish C-»t. James Fitzmaurice, left 
Dublin for New York City (Apr. 12) in 
‘a single-engine all-metal Junkers mono- 
_ plane. Some 37 hr. later they cracked up 
on Greenly Island, Labrador. Rescued. 
1928—First U. S.Australia .flight. Sir 
Charles Kingsford-Smith and Capt. 
Charles T. P. Ulm, Australians, and two 
- American navigators, Harry W. Lyon and 
_ James Warner, crossed the Pacific from 
- Oakiand to Brisbane. They went ‘via 
- Hawaii and the Fiji Islands in a tri- 
_ motor Fokker (May 81~June 8). 
1928—First trans-Arctic flight. Sir Hubert 
' Wilkins, Australian explorer, piloted by 
_ Carl Ben Eielson, flew from Point Bar- 
row, Alaska, to Spitsbergen (mid-April). 
1929—First of the endurance records. With 
Air Corps Maj. Carl Spaatz in command 
_ and Capt. Ira Eaker as chief pilot, an 
- Army Fokker, aided by refueling in the 
air, remained aloft 150 hr. 40 min. at 
_ Los Angeles (Jan. 1-7). 
1929—First blind flight. James H. Doo- 
~ little proved the feasibility of instrument 
fiying when he took off and landed en- 
_ tirely on instruments (Sept. 24). 
1929—First rocket engine flight. Fritz von 
_ Opel, German auto maker, stayed aloft 
_ in his small rocket-powered craft for 
15 sec., covering nearly 2 mi. (Sept. 30). 
1929—First South . Pole flight. Oomdr. 
_ Richard E. Byrd, with Bernt Balchen as 
pilot, Harold I. June, radio operator, and 
- Capt. A. C. McKinley, photographer, flew 
a trimotor Fokker from the Bay of 
- Whales, Little America, over the South 
Pole and back (Nov. 28-29). 
'930—First Paris-New York nonstop flight. 
-Dieudonné Coste and Maurice Bellonte, 
French pilots, flew a Hispano-powered 
~ Breguet biplane from Le Bourget Field 
* to Valley Stream, L. L., in 37 hr. 18 min. 
- (Sept. 2-3). : 
(4931—First flight into the stratosphere. 
Prof. Auguste Piccard, Swiss physicist, 
-» and Charles Knipfer, ascended in a bal- 
loon from Augsburg, Ger., and reached a 
_ height of 51,793 ft. in a 17-hr. flight that 
terminated on a glacier near Innsbruck, 
Austria (May 27). j 
_1931—First nonstop transpacific flight. 
Hugh Herndon and Clyde Pangborn took 


Athodyd—a form of ramjet, the term 
coming from Aero-Thermo-Dynamic Duct. 
_ Astal flow compressor—one that com- 
‘presses air in a flow parallel to the axis of 
rotation through a series (or multiple 
stages) of compressor blades. 

Centrifugal compressor—one that com- 
esses air in a direction tangential to the 
g member (or impeller), sometimes 
‘a cream separator set on its side. 


off from Sabishiro Beach, Japan, dropped 
their landing gear and flew 4,860 mi. to 
near Wenatchee, Wash., in 41 hr. 13 min, 
(Oct. 4-5). 
1932—First woman’s transatlantic solo. 
Amelia Earhart, flying a Pratt & Whit- 
ney Wasp-powered Lockheed Vega, flew 
alone from Harbor Grace, Nfd., to Ireland 
in approximately 15 hr. (May 20-21)... ‘e 
1932—First westbound transatlantic solo, 
James A. Mollison, British pilot, took a — 
de Havilland Puss Moth from Portmar- 
nock, Ire., to Pennfield, N. B. (Aug. 18). 
1932—First woman airline pilot. Ruth — 
Rowland Nichols, first woman to hold — 
three international records at the same 
time—speed, distance, altitude—was em- 
ployed by N. Y.-New England Airways. — 
4933—First round-the-world solo. Wiley 
Post took a Lockheed Vega, Winnie Mae, 
15,596 mi. around the world in 7 days 
18 hr, 49% min. (July 15-22). | a, | 
1937—First successful helicopter. Hanna — 
Reitsch, German woman pilot, flew Dr. — 
Heinrich Focke’s FW-61 in free, fully- 
controlled flight at Bremen (July 4). ; 
1939—First turbojet flight. Just before 
their invasion of Poland, the Germans — 
flew a Heinkel He-178 plane powered by _ 
a Heinkel S3B turbojet (Aug. 27). rei 
1942—First American jet plane flight. Rob-— 
ert Stanley, chief pilot for Bell Aircraft 
Corp., flew the Bell XP-59 Airacomet at 
Muroc Army Base, Calif. (Oct. 1). — ote 
1947—First piloted supersonic flight in an — 
airplane. Capt. Charles E. Yeager, U.. a 
Air Force, flew the X-1, rocket-powered 


Corp., faster than the speed of soun 
Muroc Air Force Base, Calif. (Oct. 
1949—First round-the-world nonstop fii 
Capt. James Gallagher and USAF 
of 13 flew a Boeing B-50A Sv-~‘:or 
- aground the world nonstop from 
Worth, Tex., returning to same po 
23,452 mi. in 94 hr. 1 min., with 4 aer 
refuelings enroute (Feb. 27-Mar. 2 
1950—First nonstop transatlantic jet | 
Col. David C. Schilling (USAF) _ 
3,300 mi. from England to Limes 
Maine, in 10 hr. 1 min. (Sept. 22). 
1950-—-First jet-plane battle. Four U. 
jets attacked by 8 to 12’Communist jets 
near Sinuiju, Korea. One enemy jet re- 
ported shot down and another damage! 
no U.N. losses (Nov. 8). aa 


propelled planes, however, can reach 
level flight. ‘ 


Supersonic speed—that which 


id 
than the speed of sound. +f 


_ Helicopter Records __ 
Source: National Aeronautic Association. 
DISTANCE, AIRLINE 
- International and U. S.: 703.6 miles 


Zins, copilot, (US), Sikorsky R-5, pow- 
ered by 450-hp. Pratt & Whitney, from 

_ Dayton, O. to Logan Field, Boston, 
_ Mass. May. 22, 46 . 


DISTANCE, CLOSED CIRCUIT | 
International and U. S.: 621.369 miles 
Maj. D. H. Jensen & Maj. W. C. Dodds, 
(US), Sikorsky R-5A, powered by 450- 


hp. Pratt & Whitney, Dayton, O. Nov. 
14, °46. 


(US), Sikorsky 
-1, powered by 245 hp. Franklin; 
Bridgeport, Conn., May 21, 1949. 


(MUM SPEED 

national and U. 8.: 129.552 mph. 
dE, Thompson (US), Sikorsky 
‘S-52-1, powered by 245 hp. Franklin; 
‘Cleveland, Ohio, April 27, 1949. 


rnational and U. S.: 122.749 mph. 
arold E. Thompson | (US), Sikorsky 

‘52-1, powered by 245 hp. Franklin; 
Milf rd, Conn., May 6, 1949. 


onal and U. S.: 107.251 km. ph. 
2 mph.) 

, H. Jensen & Maj. W. C. Dodds, 
(US), Sikorsky R-5A, powered by: 450- 
tt & Whitney, Dayton, O., Nov. 


icated U. S. Airplane Pilots 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Airline Com- 


transport mercial Private 
| Sa Eee Bae ee A 


1,064 6,411 10,206 
1,159 7,839 13,985 
1,197 11,677. 20,832 
1,431 18,791 | 49,607 
1,587 34,578 «93.782 
2,177 55,760 108,689 
2,315 63,940 106,951 
3,046 68,449 111.888 
5.15 162,873 128,207 
7,654 203,251 189,156 
7,059} 181,9121 244.2701 
7,762? 1768452 306,6992 
9,025 187,769 328,380 


Maj. F. T. Caschman, pilot, Maj. W. E.. 


EED FOR 100 K.M. (CLOSED COURSE) _ 


Panagra 


Certificated - — 
route 


Airline « mileage . 
Ametican dani snide icone eee 20,590 
Braniffinya hte de bre 4,831 
Capital ce ck ea 7,372 
Chicago & Southern........... 6,119 
Colonlalie 25am oe 1,380 
Continentaleric.assca- 3 4,043 
Delta vires tora eee eee 7,580 
Eastenisannd ntact ee 18,304 
inland. keene ee 1,913 35,883,000 
Mid-Continent................ 6,121 104,361,000 
National 23752) sa ee a 2,715 5,000 
Northeast; 29 5s ee Ry 2,833 
Northwest. carole S 11,130 
Trans World (TWA)........... 16,121 
Unitédiee rk eae aeee o 15,806 
Westertisais.t fas eee 3,103 
UOtal Tato eaceraase sts sie 129,961 7,836,214,000 
Domestic (Feeder) | 
All Améri¢anicn..accnee ae 3,368 
Bonanzace. ac sora ee . 664 
Contralie <2 are tee 1,345 
Empire veren hice ee ees 754 
Rrontiey erie anes a bipeeee 5,278 
. Helicopter (Chicago)....:...,. 307 
Helicopter (Los Angeles)....... 387 
take Central. a2 Ano 655 
Mid-West iS eae oe 1,280 
Ozark ae ae ee 2,488 
BiGGMOnE stn. -eencen ce 1,991 
Ploneerie iM xen ee ne 1,995 
ROBINSON: tavernas chee eee 568 
Southern setae teehee. 2,117 
Southwest cite. ccetew ete 1,272 
Transs¥6xasinvin. 85 cl vaca 2,556 
WestiGoast, istic men 885: 
Wiggins iB. Wists cc eloo Mente 793 
Wisconsin-Central............. 1,712 


30,415 


sh 


International | a 
& Overseas 


7,599 

393 
3,270 
2,030 
1,957 
445 

17,720 
149,985 
10,640 
28,020 
378 
2,898 

1,640 


226,975 


ee Manufacturer! Model Seats 


and make 


~ EXPERIMENTAL 
Bell A. Corp............... X-12 f 
sd Y X-2 ory 
ee X-5 1 
‘Boeing Ap. Co............ ‘| B-52 


XF-92 1 
XC-99 . 400 
YB-60 

X-3 ie 
XC-120 Cargs 


Consolidated Vultee A. Corp. 


Douglas | NAOT SS ia RCuRe cee 
Fairchild E. & Ap. Corp..... 


Hughes A. Co..........-.-- XH-174 Cargo 
Lockheed A. Corp.......... XF-90 1 
Glenn L. Martin Co......... XB-51 2 
“McDonnell A. Corp........- XF-88 1 
‘North American Av., Inc....| YF-93 1 
Northrop A. Co.........6.. X-4 1 
Republic Av. Corp.......... XF-91 1 
~ OPERATIONAL 
Beech A. Corp........++++- C-45 5 
“Boeing Ap. Co...........-- C-97. 130 
are ll 
3 
ll 
62 
15 
oo T-29 4 
Douglas A. Co..........+-- C-54 49 
ee. C-74 125 
ie: C-124 222 
si B-26 3 
” Fairchild E. & Ap. Corp.....| C-82 42 
ae" * C-119 64 
Grumman A. Engr. Corp..... SA-16 16 
Lockheed A. Corp........-. F-80 1 
ees F-94 1 
ars, C-121 44 
2 
oh American Av., Inc... . 5 
ae 1 
2 
i 2 
4 
2 
Cargo 
a. 15 
Republic Av. Corp.......-.- F-84 1 
Sikorsky A. Corp. Div.......| H- 


peller powerp! 
ed. At 375 mp 


1 Reaction 


8 jets 

2 P & W R-4360 
2 GE J-35 

2 WE J-34 

3 GE J-47 

2 WE J-34 
1P&W4J-48 

2 gas turbines 
1 GE J-47 


2P&WR-985 
P & W R-4360 


P&W R-28)) 
P & W R-4360, 


W R-1820 
AL 5-35 

P & WR-985 
P & WR-1340 


; E—Engine. 
NGINE SYMBOLS: A 


Personal 


“No. of engines Engine hp. speed, 


or thrust 


Top Cruising 
speed, 
m.p.h. m.p.h. 


Gross 


weight, 


Ib. 


Span 


ft. 


in. ft. im 


Length a 


6,000 Ib. 


5,200 Ib. 
3,25) hp. 


3,509 hp. 
4,000 Ib. 
4,000 Ib. 
5,200 Ib. 
4,000 Ib. 
6,250 Ib. 


2,200 hp. 
5,200 Ib. 
3,500 hp. 
2,199 hp. 
3,500 hp., 
5,200 Ib. 
2,400 hp. 
1,450 hp. 
3,000 hp. 
3,500 hp. 
2,085 hp. 
2,100 hp. 
3,250 hp. 
1,425 hp. 
5,200 Ib. 
5,200 Ib. 
2,500 hp. 
5,200 Ib. 
1,335 hp. 
1,550 hp. 
5,200 Ib. 
600 hp. 
£00 hp. 
5,209 Ib. 
4,000 tb. 
1,425 hp. 
1,425 hp. 
4,000 Ib. 
450 hp. 
600 hp. 


50 mph, one t: 


34,4071 

15,3391 

7,0391 

3,3791 

4 3,3911 


Div. of Air Comptroller,,Air, Norge. ¢ Not for pub 


Transport — 


4671 
2781 
263! 
1661 
1291 


760-2558 13,069 28 
; sae 32 

® ‘ 30,000 31 
300+ 310,000 230 
250 64,000 109 
©) 30,000 40 
© Lao. eee 55 
(*) es 30,000 40 
(0) 2s, alates 39. 
® aaa 7,000 25° 
©) re 30,000 30 
225. 160 8,600 47 
375 ... 164,000 141 
350+ ... 140,009 141 
600 44 185/000 sate 
AQO12) ose ea RIO 0ODReetae 
245-+ 203 25.0)) 110 
435+ ... 358,090 230 
300+ 40,000+ 91 
300 82,500 117 
300 145,000 173 
300 200,000 173 
350+ ... 39,500 70 
250 185 54,009 106 
250 web) 74,000, 109% 
275+ 28,000 80 
600 15,009 39 
600 pes 15,009 38 
350 135,000) sm 123 
600 14,009 39 
470 ins Sie 
400+- 26,099 51 
650 “16,009 37 
210 5,309 42 
280-- 6,009 40 
550 110,000 89 
600 40,000 50 
225 46,000 87 
as 10,113 44 

600 16,000 36 
105 mi 5,300 48. 
100+ 85 7,009 49 


26 models have been built. * High subsonic. 
L—Allison; GE—General Electric 
tric. NOTE: Power of propellerless turbolets 
gs forced out of the tailpipe. 7 
ement. Jet and rocket power inc 
hrust lb. does the work of 2 hp. 


0 See 


,@0: ©. 2 
— 
_ 


CRUD COWOWRD GCOOSSS: O° 


‘ hats = 
onocoomoooreooFrft 


amooo 


jets, 
je nd e 


Important American Aircraft Types 


Manufactirer® | 
é 
ive, Transport 


Airplane Co.. 
idated Vultee A. Corp. 
SHALE 


ock eed A. Corp.. 


SS Loy 


Name or 


model no. — Seats 


D-18S 4-10 
Stratocruiser 57-92 
Convair-Liner 36-42 
DC-3 30 
DC-4 48-58 
DC-6 48-66 
Constellation 34-64 

36-40 


Champion 
Bonanza 

140 

170 

Ercoupe 

Cub PA-11 
Clipper 
Piper-Stinson 
Navion 

Swift 125 
Silvaire 8F 
Silvaire Sedan 


FMN FFE NNSN ENS 


No. and 
make engine 


1 Continental 
1 Continental 
1 Continental 
1 Continental 
1 Continental 
1 Continental 
1 Continental 
1 Continental 
1 Franklin 

1 Continental 
1 Continental 
1 Continental 
1 Continental 


1 Franklin 
1 Franklin 
1P & W R-984 


Engine High 


hp. 


x 


450 
3,500 
2,100 


1,050. 


1,450 
2,400 
2,500 
2,400 


178 
450 


_ 
Cruis- 

ing Gross 
speed speed weight 


Span 


ft. in. 


256 
351 
320 
257 
300 
360 
354 
312 


205 
312 
285 
211 
250 
311 
300 
286 


8,500 
142,500 
39,000 
25,200 
73,000 
97,200 
107,000 
42,750 


SMmMOoOwwn 


w 


129 114. 
110 100 
184 170 
125+ 105+ 
140+ 120+ 
120 110 
112 100 
125 112 
133 130 
163 155 
150 140 
128 115 
140+ 130 


woo = NO 
SNS 


SCONFfOWw 
, Ss 


92 
84 
103 


85 2,200 
2,247 


85 ~—«5,500 


—Air att Company; A. Corp.—Aireraft Corporation; A. Div. —Atreratt Division. + Never exceed 


America’s ‘Warplane Production Record 


Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


1941 1942 1943 1944 


19,433 
4,115 
4,416 

727 
532 
9,373 
270 


47,836 . 
12,627 
10,769 
1,468 
1,984 
17,631 
3,357 


85,898 
29,355 
23,988 
734 
7,012 
19,939 
4,870 —' 


96,318 
35,003 
38,873 
259 
9,834 
7,577 
4,772 


1940 1941 1942 =. 1948 1944 1945 1946, 1947 


1948 


duplicate seme.in other categories, 


ei 


International Airplane Records 


Source: National Aeronautic Association. 


Type plane 


(over 3-kilometer—1.864 mi. course) 


Pilot 


Nov. 4, '23 Lt. Williams (U.S.A.) Mineola 

Dec. 11, '24 Adj. Bonnet (France) Istres 

Sept. 3, '32 Maj. J. H. Doolittle (U.S. A.) Clavaland 

Sept. 4, '33 Wedell-Williams _ James R. Wedel! (U.S.A.) Chicag> 

Dec. 25, '34 Raymond Delmotte (France) istres : Rie: 
Sept. 13, '35 Hughes Howard Hughes (U.S.A.) Santa Anna ie 
Nov. 11, '37 Herman Wunster (Germany) Augsburg ; 

Apr. 26, '39 Fritz Wendell (Germany) Augsburg ie 
Nov. 7, '45 Gloster Meteor IV Gp. Capt. H. Wilson (Gr. Britain) Herne Bay : 


Gp. Capt. E. M. Donalson (Gr. Britain) Sussex Coast — 


Gloster Meteor 
Jet propelled 
Lockheed P-80R 
Douglas D-558 


Sept. 7, ’46 


Muroc AF, Calif. 
Muroc AF, Calif. 


Col. Albert Boyd (U.S.A.) 

Comadr. T. F. Caldwell, Jr. (U.S.A.) 
Aug. 25, '47 Douglas D-558 Maj. Marion Carl, USMC (U.S.A.) Muroc AF, Calif. 
Sept. 15, '48 North American F-86A Maj. RL. Johnson (U.S.A.F.) Muroc AF, Calif. 
(Fastest U. S. transcontinental—Col. W. H. Council, Lockheed P-80, from Tong Beach, Calif. to La Guardla Field, 
N. Y¥.—2,453.8 mi., in 4 hr., 13 min., 26 sec., average speed 580.9 mph.—Jan. 26, 46.) (This record unofficially broken — 
by Maj. R. E. Schleeh and Maj. J. W. Hovoll in Boeing XB-47, from Seattle, Wash., to’Andrews Field, Md., 2, 289 — 
mi., in 3 hr. 46 min., average speed 607 mph., Feb. 8, 1949.) ae 


June 19, '47 
Aug. 20, '47 


a bad 
$$ $____________——— Distance : 
Distance (mi.) Date Crew ’ From To Bch 
_ 3,352.91 Oct. 28-29, ’26 Costes & Capt. Rignot (France) Le Bourget Jask hs: 
~ 3,910.90. June 4-6, '27 Clarence D. Chamberlin, A. Levine (U.S.A.) New York Eislaben, Germany — 
4,466.57 July 3-5, ’28 A. Ferrarin, Del Prete (italy) Rome Touros . 
4,911.93 ~ Sept. 27-29, '29 Costes & Bellonte (France) Le Bourget Moulant 

5,011.35 July 28-30, '31 Russel N. Boardman, John Polando (U.S.A.) New York Istanbul 
5,656.95 Aug. 5-7, '33 Rossi, Codos (France) New York Ryack 
6,305.66 July 12-14, '37 Col. M. Gromov, Youmachev, Daniline (U.S.S.R.) Moscow San Jacinta, Calif. 

Sqd. Ldr. R. Kellett (Gr. Britain) Ismalia (Suez) Darwia " 


7,158.44 Nov. 5-7, '38 os 
Washington, D.C, 


7.916 | Nov. 19-20, '45 Col. C. S. Irvine, pilot, Guam 

, os Lt. Col. G. R. Stanley, copilot (U.S.A.) Dit ae 
~-11,235.6 Sept. 29-Oct.1,’46 | Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, Comdrs. Eugene P. Perth, Australia Columbus, Ohio = 
‘a Ranklin, Walter S. Reid, Lt. Comdr. Ray A, un 


4 Tabeling (U.S.A.) at 
‘ (Longest light airplane distance and longest solo, international—William P. Odom, U.S. Beech Bonanza (18 
from Honolulu, Hawaii to Teterboro, N. J., 4,957.24 mi., March 8-9, 1949.) ; 
Distance (Closed Course) — 
- Date, Crew ; : Place hare 


Aug. 3, '27 Edzard & Ristics (Germany) SE 
May 31—June 2, '28 Capt. Ferrarin & Del Prete (Italy) Casal o del Paati inte”: 


Dec. 15-17 '30 Costos & Codos (France) Istres, a 

May 31—June 2, 30 U. Maddalena & F. Cecconi (Italy) Montecelio = 
June 7-10, ’31 J. LeBrix & M. Doret (France) Istres +) re 
Mar. 23-26, '32 Bossoutrot & Rossi (France) Oran DAS | ee ‘ 


Kisarasul S30 


Comm. Fujita & Sgt. Maj. Takahashi (Japan) 
Romo 


Angelo Tondi, Ferrucio Viquoli, pilots, 
Aldo Stagliano, mech. (Italy) 

Lt. Col. 0. F. Lassiter, pilot (U.S.) 
Capt. W. J. Valentine, copilot (U.S.) 


‘May 13-15, '38 
July 30—Aug. 1, '39 


Aug. 1-3, ’47 


~ Washington 
D3ssaul) ee 
Washington = 
Filton, Cristol 
Villacoubla 


Lt. C. C. Cha npioa (U.3.A.) 

Willi Neuenhofen (Germany) 

Lt. Apollo Soucak (U.S.A.) 

Capt. Cyril F. Uwins (Gr. Britain) 

G. Lemoine (France) 

Com. Renato Donati (Italy) 

Sqd. Ldr. S. R. D. Swaia (Gr. Britain) 
Fi. Lt. M. J. Adam (Britain) 

Col. Mario Pezzi (Italy) 

John Cunninghan (Gr. Britain) 


Capts. Orvil Anderson & Albert Stevens, U. S., Nov. 11, 1035, from Rap | Cl 
rior, C. B. 
‘abet en oF. 


July 25, '37 
May 26, ’29 
June 4,30 
Sept. 16, 32 
Sept. 28, '33 
April 11, '34 
Sept. 28, 36 
June 30, '37 
] Oct. 22, '38 
be Mar. 23, 48 


.bsol te Altitude—72,394.795 tt. 
“a 


loon. 
anc | rd-—47,910 ft, Maj. F. F. Ross, pilot, Lt. D. M. Davis, copilot, Lts, L. B. Bar 
fgsetl, 5 . W. 8. George, i nemon Field, Guam, May 15, 1946, Boeing B-29. + ‘ 


Montecolio 
England © 


SPORTS ORGANIZATIONS AND INFORMATION BUREAUS _ 


ALL-AMERICAN GIRLS BASEBALL LEAGUE. 462 Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago 11, lil. 


AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION OF THE U.S. 233 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


AMATEUR BICYCLE LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 4233 205th 
St., Bayside, N. Y. 


AMATEUR FENCERS LEAGUE OF AMERICA. Room 3406, 
122 E. 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 


AMATEUR HOCKEY ASSN. OF THE U.S. Madison Square 
Garden, 307 W. 49th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


AMATEUR SKATING UNION OF THE U. S. 3045 No. Major 
Ave., Chicago 34, Ill. 


AMATEUR SOFTBALL ASSN. OF AMERICA. Suite 401, 11 
Hili St., Newark 2, N. J. ; 


AMATEUR TRAPSHOOTING ASSN. Vandalia, Ohio. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSN. Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


AMERICAN BADMINTON ASSN. 47 Colburn Rd., Wellesley 
Hills 82, Mass. 


AMERICAN BASKETBALL LEAGUE. 120 Wall St., New York 5. 


AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS. 2200 N. Third St., Mil- 
waukee 12, Wis. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSN. 500 11th St, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
AMERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE. Empire State Bidg., N. Y. 1. 


8 AMERICAN HORSE SHOWS ASSN. 90 Broad St., New York 4. 


AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB. 221 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 


AMERICAN LAWN BOWLING ASSN. 10276 Orton Ave., 
Los Angeles 64 Calif. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE SERVICE BUREAU (Baseball). 310 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


i _ AMERICAN MOTORCYCLE ASSOCIATION. 106 Buttles Ave., 


Columbus 8, Ohio 

AMERICAN POWER BOAT ASSN. 700 Canton Ave., Detroit 
7, Mich. - 

AMERICAN RACING DRIVERS CLUB (midget auto racing). 
304 West 50th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

AMERICAN WATER SKI ASSN. 1661 Monroe Ave., N.W., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

BASEBALL COMMISSIONER FORD C. FRICK. 30 Rockefeller . 
‘Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

BILLIARD CONGRESS OF AMERICA. 921 Edison Bldg., To- 
ledo 4, Ohio 


EASTERN COLLEGE ATHLETIC CONFERENCE. Biltmore 
Hotel, New York 17, N. Y. 


ELIAS BASEBALL BUREAU, 11 West 42d St., New York 18 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE. U. S. Dept. of the Interior, 


Washington 25, D. C. : 
INTERNATL. AMATEUR ATHLETIC FEDERATION. 71 St, 


Be George’s Sq., London, S.W.1, England 


INTERNATIONAL GAME FISH ASSN. American Museum of 
Natural History, New York 24, N. Y. 


NATL. ARCHERY ASSN. OF THE U. S. North Pleasant St., 
Amherst, Mass. 


; MATL. ASSN. OF AMATEUR OARSMEN. 119 Heller Park- 


way, Newark 4, N. J. 


d WATL. ASSIl. OF ANGLING AND CASTING CLUBS. 960 


Paul Brown Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


NATL. ASSIl. OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUES 
(Minors). 720 £. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


NATL. ASSI. CF STATE RACING COMMISSIONERS. Box 
156 Lexington, Ky. 


HATL. BASEBALL CONGRESS. Wichita 1, Kans. 
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NATL. BASKETBALL ASSN. Empire State Bldg., New York 
1,N.Y. 


NATL. BOXING ASSN. Room 2053, New Municipal Center, 
Washington 1, D. C. 


NATL. COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ‘ASSN. La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago 2, III. t 


NATL. DUCK PIN BOWLING CONGRESS. 1420 New York 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


NATL. FASTBALL LEAGUE. 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago Ha 
NATL. FOOTBALL LEAGUE. 1518 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2. 
NATL. HOCKEY LEAGUE. Sun Life Bidg., Montreal, Quebec, 


NATL. HORSESHOE PITCHERS ASSN. OF AMERICA. Crest- 
line, Calif. 


NATL. LEAGUE SERVICE BUREAU (Baseball). Carew Tower’ 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

NATL. RIFLE ASSN. OF AMERICA. 1600 Rhode ‘Island Ave.. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


NATL. SKEET SHOOTING ASSN. Route 5, Box 595E, Dallas 9 
NATL. SKI ASSN.. Box B, Barre, Mass. 


NATL. STEEPLECHASE AND HUNT ASSN. 250 Park Ave,, 
New York 17, N. Y, 


NEW YORK RACING ASSNS. SERVICE BUREAU. 250 Park 
Ave., New York i7, N. Y. 


NEW YORK STATE ATHLETIC (BOXING) COMMISSION. 
80 Centre St., New York 13, N. Y. 


NORTH AMERICAN YACHT RACING UNION. 37 West 44th 
St., New York 18, N. Y, j 


PACIFIC COAST HOCKEY LEAGUE. 
Seattle 1, Wash, 


PROFESSIONAL GOLFERS’ ASSN. 
La Salle St., Chicago 2, III. 


PROFESSIONAL LAWN TENNIS ASSN. OF THE U.S. 51 
Columbus Ave., New York 23, N.Y. 


ROLLER SKATING RINK OPERATORS ASSN. OF AMERICA. 
Box 857, Detroit 31, Mich, 


THE JOCKEY CLUB. 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


THOROUGHBRED RACING ASSNS. OF THE U. S. 925 Chrys- 
ler Bldg., New York 17, N.Y. 


U.S. AMATEUR ROLLER SKATING ASSN. 120 West 42d 
St, New York 18, N. Y. “| 


U. S. CHESS FEDERATION. 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Me 
U. S. FIELD HOCKEY ASSN. 1904 N. Jones Ave., Wantagh, — 
N.Y. : 


, 


U.S. FIGURE SKATING ASSN. 1122 Leader Bidg., Cleveland 
U. S. GOLF ASSN. 40 E. 38th St., New York 16, N.Y. | 


U. S. HANDBALL ASSN. 505 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 
Ml. a 


U.S. HOCKEY LEAGUE. Baker Bidg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


U. S. INTERCOLLEGIATE LACROSSE ASSN. 3317 Richmond = 
Ave., Baltimore 13, Md. a) 


U. S. LAWN TENNIS ASSN. 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Ya 
U. S. OLYMPIC ASSN. 10 N, La Salle St., Chicago 2, II 
U.S. POLO ASSN. 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y, 
U. S. SOCCER FOOTBALL ASSN. 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 
Us SouASH RACQUETS ASSN. 24 Broad St., New York. 


’ 


334 Security Bldg, 


OF AMERICA. 134 N. 


U.S. TABLE TENNIS ASSN, 2501 Pocahontas Ave. Roc 
Hill Village 17, Mo. : 


U.S. TROTTING ASSN. 1349 E. Broad St., Columbus 5, Ohio 


WOMAN'S INTERNATIONAL BOWLING CONGRESS. 85 
Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohio a 


PTAHE POPULAR TRADITION that baseball was 
invented by Abner Doubleday at Coop- 
erstown, N. Y., in 1839, has been enshrined 
4m the Hall of Fame and National Museum 
of Baseball erected in that town, but re- 
search has proved that a game called “Base 
Ball” was played in this country and Eng- 
land before 1839. However, the first team 
‘pascball as we know it was played at the 
Tlysian Fields, Hoboken, N. J., on June 19, 
1846, between the Knickerbockers and the 
New York Nino. There was a gradual 
growth of baseball and an improvement of 
equipment and playing skill in the next 
‘fifty years. Soldiers returning home from 
the Civil War spread over the country the 
“game they had learned to play in camp. 
Historians have it that the first pitcher 
to throw a curve was William A. (Candy) 
-©Cummings in 1867. The Cincinnati Red 
Stockings were the first all-professional 
team and in 1869 they played 64 games 
without a loss. The standard ball of the 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Warren C. Giles 

-—s-—« President-Secretary-Treasurer 

B2 _ Office: Carew Tower, 

=a Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

, , Chairman of the Board, John A. Heydler 
Be ‘Service Bureau: Dave Grote, Manager 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


William Harridge 
; President-Secretary-Treasurer 
Office: 310 South Michigan Ave., 
* ‘Chicago 4, Il. 


<a 


: —— Elited. by PETER BRANDWEIN 
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BASEBALL 


~ 1889. 


PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL GOVERNMENT ta : 
_ NATIONAL LEAGUE—AMERICAN LEAGUE—NATIONAL ASSOCIATION & : 


ee Ford C. Frick, Commissioner 
Charles M. Segar, Secretary-Treasurer 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, Neawe 


ice Bureau: Earl J. Hilligan, Manager 
ae \:- 727 


same size and weight, still the rule, was 
adopted in 1872. The first catcher’s mask 
was worn in 1875. The National League 
was organized in 1876. The first chest pro- 
tector was donned in 1885. The three-stri 3 e 
rule was put on the books in 1887 and 
the four-ball ticket to first base came in 
The pitching distance, formerly 
shorter, was lengthened to 60 feet 6 inches” 
in 1893 and the rules have been only 
slightly modified since that time. a 
The American League, under the vigor- 
ous leadership of B. B. Johnson, blossom: Pe 
forth as a major league in 1901. Juc 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis, by action 
the two major leagues, became Commis- 
sioner of Baseball in 1921 and, upon his 
death (1944), Albert B. Chandler, fo: 
United States Senator from Kentucky, w 
elected to that office (1945). Cha 
failed to obtain a new contract, an 
was succeeded by Ford ©, Frick (195: t 
National League president. “) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
George M. Trautman — 
President-Treasurer 

720 East Broad St., Columbus 15, O 
Vice President—Herman D. Whit 
Publicity Director: Robert L. Finch — 


Executive Committee | 


Frank J. Shaughnessy (Chai 
Herman D. White, Charles A. 


Umpire Adviser 


W. B. Carpenter, 2700 Vine St., 
Cincinnati19,Ohio 


wt 
. 


Baseball Statistics | 


Source: The Elias Baseball Bureau, New York City. 


ON eae Record of World Series Games 
(No series in 1904.) 


‘Figures in parentheses indicate number of victories for each club. Pitchers named a. e 
winner and loser, respectively. : 


1903—BOSTON A. L. (5) vs. PITTSBURGH N. L. (3) 
; (Not under Brush rules) 


Managers—J. 5. Collins, Boston; F. C. Clarke, Pittsburgh. 


Steen ewes itera ors 7 Boston (Young).................. 3 At Boston 
D Epa ROC each oa 3 Pittsburgh (Leever)... 0 At Boston 
Sem ERie rears 4 Boston (Hughes). . . 2 At Boston 
Wirgio Sone ee ene t 5 Boston (Dinneen)...............2. 4 At Pittsburgh 
BAe ciniore sem lictieioh beta 1] Pittsburgh (Kennedy)............. 2 At Pittsburgh 
Hat Gee OU aoa 6 Pittsburgh (Leever)............... 3 At Pittsburgh 
Grier, aE 7 Pittsburgh (Phillippe)............. 3 At Pittsburgh 
Been Bis aad so aR PD 3 Pittsburgh (Phillippe)............. 0 At Boston 


1905—NEW YORK N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (1) 


Managers—John J. McGraw, New York; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. 


w York (Mathewson).............. 3 Philadelphia (Plank).............. 0 At Philadsiphia 
ladelphia (Bender)............... 3 New York (McGinnity)............ 0 At New York 
Yew York (Mathewson). ............ : 9 Philadelphia (Coakley). ........... 0 At Philadelphia 
ew York (McGinnity)............... 1 Philadelphia (Plank).............. Q At New York 
-N Ww chor (Mathewson).............. 2 Philadelphia (Bender)............. 0 At New York 


_ 1906—CHICAGO A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (2) 


Bey erst siey Jones, Chicago A. L.; Frank L. Chance, Chicago N. L. “3 
ago PGCALTOCK) koe al Aa 2 ‘Chicago N (Brown)............... 1 At Chicago Nat. Pk. 


Seat te aia ies 7 Chicago A (White).............0.. 1 At Chicago Am. Pk. a: 
bbiadossas Aca REE TS 3 Chicago N (Pfiester).............. 0 At Chicago Nat. Pk. 
Peete i es Ry 1 Chicago A (Altrock)............... 0 At Chicago Am. Pk. 
ia RRNA Oe ges Oe 8 Chicago N (Pfiester).............. 6 At Chicago Nat. Pk. 
Benes Ketan Heke O Chicago N (Brown) 


Leos nae ene 3 At Chicago Am. Pk. % 


“ee N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (0) 
f Managers—Frank L. Chance, Chicago; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. 


(ULEN ciet cere ea Sia Detroit‘(te)! ccccceucs cade hes «+. 3 At Chicago (12 inn.) 
aloe Geli er wt Nae oa Detroit (Mullin). Yas siededeeeucssjen L) At Chicago : 
A a3 SOR Ee 5. “<Detroit)(Siever). 0053. .s0005c.e AR Chicago 
Meee ua aatinncks oho 6 ~ Detroit (Donovan)................ 1 At Detroit 
Meitdiine sy anieent oie 2 Detroit (Mullin).................. 0 At Detroit — 


1908—CHICAGO N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (1) 
Managers—Frank L. Chance, Chicago; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. 


OG Sapna t-... 10 Detroit (Summers)............... 6 At Detroit 
IE BAG Sassari seins 6 — Detroit (Donovan).............. +. 1 At Chicago 
My enctadas SON an oft asc cede 8 ‘Chicago (Pfiester)................ 3 At Chicago 
eter risu ieee es 3 Detroit (Summers)......... ERS 0 At Detroit 
Peart ate fees i 2 Detroit (Donovan). - .. ale ite stevsvcitistees 0 At Detroit 


- 1909—PITTSBURGH N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) 
Managers—Fred C. Clarke, Pittsburgh; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. 


SACS Ogee ean A's os Datrolt (Mullin) isan tanta ctentraemeaed sat Pittsburgh — 
Aer stata lavsiatigl eis «0 57s 7 ‘Pittsburgh (Camnitz).............. 2 At Marts ( 
STE A ptiiei esate otis 8 Detroit (Summers)............... 6 At Detroit - 

Pre atictctt kt eek ates « 5 Pittsburgh (Leifield).............. 0 At Detroit 

PHS) Fairnisie a Baie Rail 8 Detroit (Summers)............ ... 4 At Pittsburgh — 

LS CA 5 Pittsburgh (Willis)................ 4 At Detroit te 
Mugufe on vart: 8 io oe nll Mesias) ) 


~1910—PHILADELPHIA A. L. 4) vs. CHICAGO N. ise (1) 


Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; Frank L. Chance, Chicago. 


'—Philadelphia (Bender) ee Ka Sete Hie opine 4 Chicago (Overall)... Pega tit nite a? _1 At Philadelphia 
. 18—Philadelphia (Coombs)........-- Nee) Chicago (Brown). ......--..eseees 3 At Philadelphia 


'0—Philadelphia (Coombs)...........---+ 12 Chicag) (Mcintire)............5.+5 5 At Chicago 

Oct. 22—Chicago (Brown). .........-+--..0e5- 4 Philadelphia (Bender).......... ... 3 At Chicago C0 inn.) 
Ost. 23—Philadelphia CEGOMDS) oars ee eee eis 7 Chicago (Brown). .......-.ee sss 2 At Chicago 

Ke 1911—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) Jia . 
on Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; John J. McGraw, New York. ne es 
Oct. 14—New York (Mathewson). ......-.+.-++ 2 Philadelphia (Bender)...........+. 1 At New York 

Oct. 16—Philadelphia (Plank).........-.---++- 3 New York (Marquard)../.........- 1 At Philadelphia 

‘Oct. 17—Philadelphia (Coombs)......--.------ 3 New York (Mathewson)..........- 2 At New York (11 inn.) 

Oct. 24—Philadelphia (Bender)...........---> 4 New York (Mathewson)........--- 2 At Philadelphia 

Oct. 25—New York (Crandall)..........-.-+++- 4 | Philadelphia (Plank)........--..-- 3 AtNew York (10inn.) 
Oct. 26—Philadelphia (Bender).......-..----- 13 New York (Ames). ..-.-.-.-+-505 2 At Philadelphia een 


1912—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (3) 
Managers—J. Garland Stahl, Boston; John J. McGraw, New York. 


Oct. 8—Boston (Wood)........+.----2seereee 4 New York (Tesreau)........+--0++ 3 AtNew York — 
Oct. 9—Boston (tie). .......s. eevee eer teers 6 New York (tie)...........eeeee eee 6 At Boston (il inn.) 
‘Oct. 10—New York (Marquard)...........+--- 2 Boston (O’Brien)....-....--++++++ 1 At Boston 
Oct. 11—Boston (Wo0d)........--+-2eseseeere 3 New York (Tesreau)...........++- 1 At New York 
Oct, 12—Boston (Bedient)......-.+-.-+-2++++ 2 New York (Mathewson)..........- 1 At Boston 
Oct. 14—New York (Marquard)........-:----- 5 Boston (O’Brien)..........---++++ 2 At New York : 
Oct. 15—New York (Tesreau).....-.---+-++5+- ll Boston (Wood).......-----+e-+2++ 4 At Boston ) ad 
eect. 16—Boston (Wood)...........0eee eee eeee 3 New York (Mathewson)........-.- 2 AtBoston(10inn.) 


1913—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (1) 
Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; John J. McGraw, New York. 


“Oct. 7—Philadelphia (Bender). .....--..----- 6 New York (Marquard)..........--- 4° At New York 
. Oct. 8—New York (Mathewson)......-- pet: 3 Philadelphia (Plank)....-...------ 0 At Philadelphia (10 | int 
Oct. 9—Philadelphia (Bush)........--.-+--+> 8 New York (Tesreau).......-+-++- 2 At New York they 
Oct. 10-—Philadelphia (Bender)........----++- 6 New York (Demaree)......-.++-++ 5 At Philadelphia He 
Oct. 11—Philadelphia (Plank).........---+-++> 3 New York (Mathewson)..........- 1 At New York - z a 
- » 1914—-BOSTON N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (0) i: vs 
Managers—George T. Stallings, Boston; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. my! A ¥ 
oct: 9—Boston (Rudolph). .......--++-+++> Dee elk Philadelphia (Bender)......------- 1 At Philadelphia , 
ee Oct. 10—Boston (James)......--- esses eeeeeee 1 Philadelphia (Plank)......-.---+-- 0 AtPhiladelphia — 
Oct. 12—Boston (Jamés).....-..seeeeeee eres 5 Philadelphia (Bush). .....-...-+-- 4 At Boston (12 inn.) 
A Oct. 13—Boston (Rudolph).........--+eeee eee & Philadelphia (Shawkey)....-...--- 1 At Boston tary 


1915—-BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA N. L. (1) “ 
Managers—William Carrigan, Boston; Patrick J. Moran, Philadelphia. ; 


: Oct. 8—Philadelphia (Alexander),.....--+-++- 3 Boston (Shore)....-.---++2sseeees l At Philadelphia ‘ 
Oct. 9—Boston (Foster)......-.--+s++» Foren a Philadelphia (Mayer).......+----- 1 At Philadelphia a 
~ Oct. 11—Boston (Leonard).......----+++s2000+ 2 Philadelphia (Alexander)......---- 1 At Boston \ 
; Oct. 12—Boston (Shore):......+-++++eeeseree+ 2 Philadelphia (Chalmers)......--+-+ 1 At Boston © 
Oct 13—Boston (Foster)........-.0000eeeeees 5 Philadelphia (Rixey).......---+++- 4 At Philadelphia 


1916—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (1) 


Managers—William Carrigan, Boston; Wilbert J. Robinson, Brooklyn. 


Oct. 7—Boston (Shore)....---.+eeeeereeerere 6 Brooklyn (Marquard)....-...-.+-- 5 At Boston 
Oct. 9—Boston (Ruth).......---+eeeereeeeees 2 Brooklyn (Smith)........-+ Ponce. 1 At Boston (14 inns 
Oct. 10—Brooklyn (Coombs)......s00eeeeee eee 4 Boston (Mays).......++++++eseers 3 At Brooklyn 
Oct. 11—Boston (Leonard).........2.e+seeeeee 6 Brooklyn (Marquard)......-+-++-+ 2 AtBrooklyn | 
4 Brooklyn (Pfeffer). ......--++++++5 1 At Boston | a 


Oct. 12—Boston (Shore) Cae eel at cefeqatteraist4 


1917—CHICAGO A. L. (4) N NEW YORK N. L. (2) 


Managers—Clarence H. Rowland, Chicago; John J. McGraw, New York. 


6—Chicago (Cicotte)......+--.-++-ser ees 2 New York (Sallee)......--+20+++5- ‘1 At Chicago 
7—Chicago (Faber)..... Oe HAO RON NOL 7 _New York (Anderson).......-+--+: 2 AtChicago 
O—New York (Benton).....--+++-+022+++ 2 - Chicago (Cicotte)........-.+-+++++ 0 At New York — 
|1—New York (Schupp)...-:-++seeeeees 5 Chicago (Faber)......---++++++ee* 0 AtNew York — 
8 New York (Sallee)......--+++++++ 5 At Wow or oth ga 


4 New York (Benton)......++++0++ =i éf 


-1918—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (2) 
edit: Managers—E. G. Barrow, Boston; Fred L. Mitchell, ses 
pt. 5—Boston (Ruth)........-.0cscecesees 1 Chicago (Vaughn). .. 


sept. o—Boston (Ruth)..................... 1 Chicago (Vaughn)................ 0 At Chicago 
Sept. 6—Chicago (Tyler).................... 3. Boston (Bush)...... Sree th eb ictas 1 At Chicago © 
ept: 7—Boston (Mays)... 2.0... .0..eiecceees 2. Chicago (Vaughn)................ 1 At Chicago 
Sept. 9—Boston (Ruth)..................... 3 Chicago (Douglas)................ 2 At Boston 
Banccsteanie eee coat 3 Boston (Jones)................... 0 At Boston 

Epil vais e sions = <fttetnend 2 ieee CHICARO CLYIEN) Sseuaeee coed Bee 1 At Boston 


1919—CINCINNATI N. L. (5) vs. CHICAGO A. L. (3) 
: Managers—Patrick J. Moran, Cincinnati; William Gleason, Chicago. 


1 At Cincinnati 
2 At Cincinnati 
0 At Chicago 
0 At Chicago 
0. At Chicago 
4 At Cincinnati 
1 At Cincinnati 
5 At Chicago (19 inn.) 


1920—CLEVELAND A. L. (5) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (2) 
Managers—Tris Speaker, Cleveland; Wilbert J. Robinson, Brooklyn. 


Hehuritciewetiars har 3 Brooklyn (Marquard) 1 At Brooklyn 
Reece ticle weraipnere 3 Cleveland (Bagby) 0. At Brooklyn 
Ree raitisieiv:s cclwaieie were 2. Cleveland (Caldwell) 1 At Brooklyn 
Beles eat distevereg 5 Brooklyn (Cadore) 1 At Cleveland 
OHA ROOD ERA BOTE AE 8 Brooklyn (Grimes). . . 1 At Cleveland 
Sots Se UE BASED AGR SE 1 Brooklyn (Smith)... 0 At Cleveland 
Laotleistaoemiais et 3 Brooklyn (Grimes) 0 At Cleveland 


1921I—NEW YORK N. L. (5) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (3) 
_ Managers—John J. McGraw, New York N. L.; Miller J. HUEES, New York A. L. 


New York:N (Nehf)............... 0 At Polo Grounds 
New York N (Douglas). ........... 0 At Polo Grounds 
New York A (Quinn)............... 5 At Polo Grounds 
New York A (Mays)............... 2 At Polo Grounds 
New York N (Nehf)............... 1, At Polo Grounds 
New York A (Shawkey)........... 5 At Polo Grounds 
New York A (Mays),.............. 1 At Polo Grounds _ 
New York A (Hoyt). .... Soper 0 At Polo Grounds 


 1922—NEW YORK N. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (0) 
Managers—John J. McGraw, New York N. L.; Miller J. Huggins, New York A. L. 


On Eni gtste# sieia Gases 3 New York A (Bush) 2 At Polo Grounds 
Meme meicmickes stesso “3 New York A (tie). ................ 3. At Polo Grounds (10 inn) 
ieguhowss teseseee 3 New York A (Hoyt)............... 0 At Polo Grounds a 
Dsocunasanden 4 "ew York A (Mays) 3 At Polo Grounds” By: 
ES dike DEORE REABS 5 __New York A (Bush) s 


3 At Polo Grounds 


_1923—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) 
Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York A, L.; John J. McGraw, New York N. L. 


N (Ryan) 5 New York A (Bush)............... 4 At Yankee Stadium 
/ 4 New York N (McQuillan).......... 2 At Polo Grounds 
1 New York A Vones).............. 0 At Yankee Stadium 
8 _ New York N (Scott)............... 4 AtPolo Grounds 
8 New York N Gente. Sfereeioene ss 1 At Yankee Stadium 
rkA pannceh) Rigeaa ciate sees 6 — New York N (Nehif)............... 4 At Polo Grounds 


924—WASHINGTON A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. q (3) 
Managers—Stanley R. Harris, Washington; John J. McGraw, New York. 


terecseeeseeseses 4 Washington (Johnson)....... seseee 3 At Washington (12 in 
seseeeeeesees 4 New York (Bentley)........... .». 3 At Washington 
ete ae teseceee 6 — Washington (Marberry) ... 4 At New York 
teeesecesseeee 72 New York (Barnes).........00.05. “4 At New York © 


( DGS isi odin vs ss. 2 AtNew York 

on (Zachary)...... apewuets sea 2 2 NOW York (Noni muayie oie -» 1 AtWashington 
MCJOMNSON). 6... .cececeeee 4 HE ON ES 44 At Washington (12 inn.) 

7 4 m c x 


OH Rm emer etree 


"1925—PITTSBURGH N. wu. (4) vs. WASHINGTON A. Le (3) 


Managers—William B. McKechnie, Pittsburgh; Stanley R. Harris, Washington. — 


; Fe eshington Gohnson)........ Ritecrs 4 Pittsburgh (Meadows)...........++ 1 At Pittsburgh wee 
8—Pittsburgh (Aldridge). ...... Malena 3 Washington (Coveleskie).......... 2 At Pittsburgh — ; 
. 10—Washington (Ferguson)...........++++ 4 Pittsburgh (Kremer)...........--- 3 At Washington a 
~11—Washington Gohnson)...........+++- 4 Pittsburgh (Yde)..........--..00 0 At Washington eee 


et. 12—Pittsburgh (Aldridge). ..........-.65 6 Washington (Coveleskie).......... 3 At Washington 
Net. 13—Pittsburgh (Kremer)........-..eeseee 3. Washington (Ferguson)............ 2 At Pittsburgh 
Oct. 15—Pittsburgh (Kremer)...........---+55 “ Washington Wohnson).........-.++ 7 At Pittsburgh 


1926—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (3) 
Managers—Rogers Hornsby, St. Louls; Miller J. Huggins, New York. 


Oct. 2—New York (Pennock)..........+--e0e% 2 St. Louis (Sherdel)..........-.6.- 1 At New York 
Oct. 3—St. Louis (Alexander).........--.++-* 6 New York (Shocker) 1... 2 At New York R 
Oct. 5—St. Louis (Haines). ..........-eeeeeee 4 New York (Ruether) 0 At St. Louis << 
Oct. 6—New York (Hoyt).....-.....ee-seeeee 10 St.Louis (Reinhart).........6++ ve. 5 At St. Louis i 
Oct. 7—New York (Pennock)........--+++++++ 3 St. Louis (Sherdel).......---s+e0 2 At St. Louis (10 inn.) > 
Oct. 9—St. Louis (Alexander)..........---+++ 10 New York (Shawkey)........--++> 2 At New York 
et. 10—St. Louis (Haines). .........-.-+-+e% 3° New York (Hoyt)..........--.-048 2 At New York 

» 1927—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. PITTSBURGH N. L. (0) ra a 
ye Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York; Owen J. Bush, Pittsburgh. 4 Be 
Oct. 5—New York (Hoyt). ......-.cereeeeeeee 5 Pittsburgh (Kremer). ....-..++--++ 4 At Pittsburgh \ 
Oct. 6—New York (Pipgras).....---+-++-++++ 6 Pittsburgh (Aldridge). . ; 2 At Pittsburgh = =) 
‘Oct. 7—New York (Pennock)....... EORTC OSS $8 Pittsburgh (Meadows) 1 At New York 


Oct. 8—New York (Moore)..........-..-++2++ 4 ‘Pittsburgh (Miljus).........-+++++ 3 At New York ee 


1928—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. L. (0) r 
Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York; William B. McKechnie, St. Louis. 


Oct. A—New York (Hoyt). ........0--see2eeee 4 St. Louis (Sherdel)......-.+ssee0+ 1 At New York 
Oct. 5—New York (Pipgras).........-seee006 9 St. Louis (Alexander)..........+-+ 3 At New York 
“Oct. 7—New York (Zachary). ......2..0ee0006 7 St. Louis (Haines)........++.s+05- 3 At St. Louis 
Oct. 9—New York (Hoyt). ...-.-.-++seeeerees 7 St. Louis (Sherdel).........-++++- 3 At St. Louis 
4 2 1929--PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (1) (ae 
ae Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; Joseph V. McCarthy, Chicago. PL 
lon: 8—Philadelphia (Ehmke).......---+-+++- 3 Chicago (Root). .........eee bee ees 1 At Chicago aoe. 
Oct. 9—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)....... wah 9 Chicago (Malone),........---++++- 3 At Chicago © {Se 
Oct. 11—Chicago (Bush). ........seeeeeeeeees 3 Philadelphia (Earnshaw)........-- 1 AtPhiladalphia 
Oct. 12—Philadelphia (Rommel).......--++-+++ 10 Chicago (Blake).........++eeeeeee 8 AtPhiladelphia — 
- Oct. 14—Philadelphia (Walberg)........+-+0-++ 3 Chicago (Malone)........-see++ees 2 At Bea 
i 1930—-PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. L. (2) * 
; Managers—Connle Mack, Philadelphia; Charles E. Street, St. Louis. « f 
1—Philadalphia (Grove)... ..eseeeeerees 5 St. Louis (Grimes).......--+++++++ 2. At Philadelphia 
| 2—Philadelphia (Earnshaw). .....+-.+++- 6 St. Louis (Rhem)........+++- ++ e+e 1 At Philadalphia 
 A—St. Louis (Hallahan). ......+++++++0++ 5 Philadelphia (Walberg).........+-+ 0 At St. Louis a4 
5—St. Louis (Haines). .......---se+e- eee 3 Philadelphia (Grove)......-.----+ 1 At St. Louis ree 
_ 6—Philadelphia (Grove).......--++-+++++ 2 St. Louis (Grimes). ...-..-+++++0+> 0 At st. Louis ey 
8—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)......----+++ 8 St. Louis (Hallahan). .......-.+-++ 1 At Rhild eens “4 de 
1931—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (3) ; 
Managers—Charles E. Street, St. Louis; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. — (Sa 
1—Philadelphia (Grove).......---+.++++= 6 St. Louis (Derringer)........-+-+-- 2 At St LoulS jeune 
2—St. Louis (Hallahan). ......--.+se++0 2 Philadelphia (Earnshaw)........-- Q At St. Louis es 
ct. 5—St. Louis (Grimes)......--++++++sreee 5 Philadelphia (Grove).........+++-+ 2 At Philadelphia 
~ 6—Philadelphia (Earnshaw) 3 St. Louis Johnson).........-+++++ 0 At Philadelphia Pa. 
7—St. Louis (Hallahan)...... 5 Philadelphia (Hoyt).......--++++++ 1 At Philadelphia : 
9—Philadelphia (Grove)......+--+s++++++ 8 St. Louis (Derringer)........-.++-+ 1 At St. Louis 
4 Philadelphia (Earnshaw)......--.. 2 At St. Louis 


t. 10 St Louis (Grimes)......2++22eee0e0es 


1932—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (0) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Charles J. Grimm, Chicago. 


28—New York (Ruffing)......--+2+s2000+ 12 Chicago (Bush)........00eeeeeeeee 6 AtNew York = 
29—New York (Gomez). ...---+++++0000* 5 Chicago (Warneke) .. 2 AtNewYork = = 
- lew York (Pipgras)..+..s.++eeeeeee 7 Chicago (Root). .......+seeeeeeees 5 AtChicago — 


13. Chicago (May)....-- vecsaseeesees © At Chicago ‘ai 


eee eee cceenesess 


DNs York (Hubbell)..............00. td Washi neta (Stewart Wile bate e eae 2 At New York 
ct. 4—New York (schiiiethor) borg Hib cc 6 Washington (Crowder)............ 1 At New York =: 
ict. 5—Washington (Whitehill)............... 4 New York (Fitzsimmons).......... 0 At Washington ; 

Oct. 6—New York (Hubbell),................ 2 Washington (Weaver)............. 1 At Washington (11 inne 

—New York (Luque)................... 4 Washington (Russell)............. 3 At Washington (10 inn.) 


1934—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) 


Managers—Frank F. Frisch, St. Louis; Gordon S. Cochrane, Detroit. 


Wistete: Serna eoptoete® 8 Detroit (Crowder). qeiedieedtek Sos e see OPA DOUBLE 

Rerante + cSt sae es 3 St. Louis (W. Walker)............. 2 At Detroit (12 inn.) 
Wifectece samnaee 4. Detroit(Bridges). .¢.22 2s 1 At St. Louis 

Oarek aivwcpense awa 10 St. Louis (W. Walker)............. 4 At St. Louis 


eer ad dete wieave sbcletnele 3 St. Louis J. Dean)............... 1 At St. Louis - 
ecitists sie aise gRynret cine 4 Detroit (Rowe)................... 3 At Detroit 
Sid s oka slalecatea oan 11 Detroit (Auker).................. 0 At Detroit 


" 1935—DETROIT A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (2) 


Managers—Gordon S. Cochrane, Detroit; Charles J. Grimm, Chicago. 
eddieia akan gtconties s 3 Detroit (Rowe)................... 0 At Detroit 
, Detrok MBMAROS) EEE ce dete s nct 8) -Chicago: (Root) <2. .\cs. cae memieeeians 3 At Detroit 
jet. 4—Detroit CROWG Yee ih c.chais havosicicteicc = 6%.--Chicago:CErench)....sancenac ccs 5 At Chicago (11 inn.) 

Bl Roewact) Wren uals Meera Sacctek 2 Chicago (Carleton)................ 1 At Chicago 
ids SOCCER DAD DESCE 3 Detroit (Rowe)...........2,.-....2 1 At Chicago 
“35 SORES OO ERE 4 Chicago (French)................. 3 At Detroit 


1936—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, Yankees; William H. Terry, Giants. 


Baea es ictatave, Tao eae oe 6 Yankees (Ruffing)................ 1 At Polo Grounds 
OCB Naot Soe 18 Giants (Schumacher) 4 At Polo Grounds 


Beira cust tale 2. Giants (Fitzsimmons). . 1 At Yankee Stadium 
Beektarics soto s 5 Giants (Hubbell)........ 2 At Yankee Stadium 
Foner nredti ens 5 Yankees (Malone)................ 4 At Yankee Stadium (10i 
Ox TCR cn tt eS Es 13 Giants (Fitzsimmons) 5 At Polo Grounds 


_ 1937—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N..L. (1) 
_ Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, Yankees; William H. Terry, Giants. 


Patna uciie Falieicrcline 8 Giants (Hubbell). Sevlebienviesselses ene) ed At Lankee stadium 
Ve etcaicty So lcje -..+-. 8 Giants (Melton).................. 1 At Yankee Stadium 
Ba eeteha dcistesa oreo 5 Giants (Schumacher).............. 1 At Polo Grounds 

SST ERe Gee ean 7 Yankees (Hadley)................ 3 At Polo Grounds 


CROAT) 2 oe ea 4 Giants (Melton)............ *...... 2 At Polo Grounds 
1938—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (0) 


a ‘E Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Charles L. Hartnett, Chicago. : 
—New ork MUNIN Gat cae ccuk ae Maaps oi, HCHICAQD CLOG) ie oataaen «ates ciaciook ‘1 At Chicago 
York 


th tiSiie Sola viv ie stht 67="Chicags (Dean)& Sxcatcs. sates ‘3 At Chicago 
painted taide soa 5 Chicago (Bryant).................. 2 At New York 
ARGC Cape Vien ie 8 Chicago (Lee).................... 3 At New York 


' 1939—NEW PORE A. L. (4) vs. CINCINNATI N. Le (0) 


Beret cir niy ane 2. Cincinnati urngne. seater Melee FAL New York 
4 Cincinnati (Walters)....... Sareiatorate 0 At New York 
7 Cincinnati (Thompson)............ 3 At Cincinnati 


BP UDTYD oho ve onvns «i Sietos 7 Cincinnati (Walters).............. 4 At Cincinnati (10 inn.) 
1940—CINCINNATI N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) p 
; Managers—William B. McKechnie, Cincinnati; Delmar D. Baker, Detroit. 


Ne OS ee aD 7 Cincinnati (Derringer)... seceeeee 2 At Cincinnati 
OE are em haedet 5 Detroit (Rowe)................... 3. At Cincinnati 
aS hE appa Mae ee 7 Cincinnati (Turner)............... 4 At Detroit 
ESO ATEE 5 Detroit (Trout)................... 2 At Detroit 
Me tera aied « asses... 8 Cincinnati (Thompson)............ 0 At Detroit 


45 ~ Detroit((Rowe) ae. s bse is Sesser 0 At Cincinnati . 
2 Detroit (Newsom)................ 1 At Cincinnati 
1941—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (l) 


Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Leo E. Durocher, Brooklyn. tn 
ew York (Ruffing) 3° y Brookiya (Davisyelis ss )ccncenine: 2 At New York 


3 New York (Chandler). . .-. 2 AtNew York 
2 Brooklyn (Casey)............ .» 1 At Brooklyn 
7) Brooklyn: (Gasey).se.n sv esanacess 4 At Brooklyn 

3 Brooklyn (Wyatt)/...........-.06 


. 1942—ST. LOUIS N. ie «) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (1) 
ee ; Managers—William H. Southworth, St. Louis; Joseph V. ‘McCarthy, New York. 


t. 30—New York (Ruffing)........- Meise es ae cks Louis (M. Cooper).......-.++++ A At St. Louis 
J—St. Louis (Beazley)...........-2.25 4 New York (Bonham)............-- 3 At St. Louis 
3 3—St. Louis (White). Sc... 0... 0822. ee 2 New York (Chandler). .........--- . 0 At New York 

— 4-St. Louis (lianier)....<... js eces eaiees 9 New York (Donald)..........-.4.- 6 At New York 
Er 5—St. Louis (Beazley)..........-.+-+5+ 4 New York (Ruffing)........-.-.005 2 At New York 


y 


1943—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. L. (1) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; William H. Southworth, St. Louis. 


. 5—New York (Chandler). .......-.---0+ 4 St. Louis (Lanier). ........:..---- 2 At New York 

6—St. Louis (M. Cooper)........--.-+-+> 4 New York (Bonham)........-.--+ 3 At New York 
a 7—New Yerk (Borowy).........- 25-05 6 St. Louis (Brazle)........-.--++++ 2 At New York , 
Oct. 10—l!ow York (Russo).......---e0esee eee 2 St. Louis (Brecheen)..........-.-- 1> AtSt. Louis’ acum 
“Oct. 11—Nev York (Chandler)......---.+-++++ 2 St. Louis (M. Cooper).......---+-- 0 At St.Louis eee 


1944—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS A. L. ® 


a Managers—William H. Southworth, Cardinals; J. Luther Sewell, Browns. we 
ct. 4—Browns (Galehouse).......-.++++++-- 2 Cardinals (M. Cooper)......-.+-+++ 1 At Sportsman's Park 
ct. 5—Cardinals (Donnelly).......-.-++-+++- 3 Browns (Muncrief)...........--+: 2 At Sportsman's Pk. ¢ 1 in 


Oct. 6—Browns (Kramer).......--+0seeerees 6 Cardinals:(Wilks)......-..-0+00 00 

ct. 7—Cardinals (Brecheen).........+--++-+ § Browns (Jakucki).........-.++-5++ 
. 8—Cardinals (M. Cooper).......-++ ess 2 Browns (Galehouse)......-.-.-++- 
9—Cardinals (Lanier)..........+0--ee eee 3 Browns (Potter)..........-0+000+5 


1 At Sportsman’s Park — 
0 At Sportsman's Park 
1 At Sportsman's Park 


1945—DETROIT A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (3) 
Managers—Stephen F. O'Neill, Detroit; Charles J. Grimm, Chicago. 


Oct. 3—Chicago (Borowy). ....2--2eeee eee 9 Detroit (Newhouser).........--45+ 0 At Detroit 
 A—Petroit (Trucks).........+5+---2eeeee 4 — Chicago (Wyse). .-.-.-+++-ee eres 1 At Detroit ; 
i 0 At Detroit ’ 


. 5—Chicago (Passeau)......-.ses-eeeeee 3 Detroit (Overmire).....-..-.0--+++ 


ct. 6—Detroit (Trout).......-..seeeeeeeeeee 4 Chicago (Prim).........-++ese00e5 1 At Chicago. 
Oct. 7—Detroit (Newhouser).......-+++++2095 8 Chicago (Borowy)......+.- onde 4. ‘At'Chicago? ae 
t. 8—Chicago (Borowy)......-+..0+-+s00: 8 Detroit (Trout)......... eee e eee 7 At Chicago (12) Jing sf 
10—Detroit (Newhouser)........--.++-05 a Chicago (Borowy)...--..s+eeereee 3 AtChicago ae 


j 


1946—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. BOSTON A. L. (3) ; 
Managers—Edwin H. Dyer, St. Louis; Joseph E. Cronin, Boston. ~~ 


. Oct. 6—Bostun Gohnson)........-.--+eeee ees 3 St. Louis (Pollet)........+.+-+2+-- 2. At St. Louis (10 innin 
Oct. 7—St. Louis (Brecheen).......-.-+- aire 3 Boston (Harris). ......+.eeeeeeees 0 At St. Louis 7 
Oct. 9—Boston (Ferriss).......-+++++-se seers 4 St. Louis (Dickson). .......-+-+-+> 0 At Boston’) neues 
Oct. 10—St. Louis (Munger)....--sseee rere 12 Boston (Hughson). .....-++-se-5+- 3 At Boston care 
Oct. 11—Boston (Dobson). .......++++e00029* 6 St. Louis (Brazle).......+--+-+-5+ 3 AtBoston — 
Oct. 13—St. Louis (Brecheen)......--+-.+.+++- 4 Boston (Harris)........-++ersee0s 1 AtSt. Louis | 
a eet} as ies (Brecheen)......++seeeeeeee 4 Boston (Klinger). .....-.s++-eeers 3 At St. Louis += oe 


1947—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. Oe 
Managers—Stanley R. Uorris, New York; Burton E. Shotton, Brooklyn. By 


Sent 30—New York (Shea)......---.22seee eee 5 Brooklyn (Branca).......----+-+-> 3 At New York — 

; 1—New York (Reynolds)......-.-.++++- 10 Brooklyn (Lombardi).......+-----> 3 At New York - 
2—Brooklyn (Casey)......++esreereeees 9 New York (Newsom).....- GUREDAOT 8 At Brooklyn es 5 
3—Brooklyn (Casey)......+-+esee cee 3 New York (Bevens)......--+-2+5++ 2 AtBrooklyn 
4—New York (Shea).......+-+-+02e0ee+ 2 Brooklyn (Barney).....-.-.+++-+++ 1 At Brooklyn 
5—Brooklyn (Branca)......+-+..++erees 8 New York (Page)...-.-.-+-s+s+095 6 At New York — ol ‘ 
6—New York (Page)......-+02+see reese 5 _ Brooklyn (Gregg)....----++++++++> 2 At New York — 

\ he 

_1948—CLEVELAND. A. L. (4) vs. BOSTON N. L. (2) tal 

Managers—Louis Boudreau, Cleveland: William H. Southworth, Boston. eet 
. 6—Boston (Sain)....-.-. LO ect 1 Cleveland (Feller).....-..c4+s2+++ 0 AtBoston — 
epee (Lemon). ....-+eeeeee sree 4 Boston (Spahn).......--++++2+55+ 1 AtBoston — 
Jeveland (Bearden).. ...----+++--+++ 2 Boston (Bickford). ....-...++++--+ 0 At Cleveland 

eveland (Gromek)......---eeeeeee+ 2 Boston (Sain).......4-seeeer eres 1 At Cleveland — 

ston (Spahin)......-.-+eeeereeeees 11 Cleveland (Feller)........- pepeeee 5 ! 


eveland (Lemon).....+++sess0ere+s 4 Boston (Voiselle)......-- (opteahtnuree 


1949—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (1) _ 
sl a ey Managers—Charles D. Stengel, New York; Burton E. Shotton, Brooklyn. 
Oct. 5—New York AReynolds) es tet seceesnd sessed Brooklyn (Newcombe)........sseeeeseee 
nOcise-=Brooklyn, (Roe). <3. sss 0secccceccs lccecg)oee. 1 New York (Rasctil)....ceheeseetecss ccc 
ct. 7—Now York (Page)..... aieiaiels wistelace versie eats +c (Brooklyn:(Branca)eun cosuoes cand nee 


—Now York (Lopat)........ Brooklyn (Newcombe). ......csececeecee 
SNEWEYOrK:(RaSchi).*. «ess aecsacecuel coscesetLe10 Brooklyn (Barney).......sccccescceccce 


1950—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA N. L. (0) 


Managers—Charles D. Stengel, New York; Edwin M. Sawyer, Philadelphia. 


~ 4—Now York (Rasch) jnaes cg ee Philadelphia (Konstanty).......... 0 At Philadelphia = 
Ci ERT ee Philadelphia (Roberts)............ 1 At Philadelphia (10 inn.) 
RUE rr erased Paes a Ey ee . Philadelphia (Meyer)............. 2 At New York Bre 

eC Sslaisiieee oe cae ee Philadelphia (Miller).............. 2 _ At New York 


1951 World Series Statistics 


Composite Box Score 
NEW YORK YANKEES NEW YORK GIANTS 


BATS 


H 
RBI 


eco} 3B 


UAARAAAAM ACA 


Kennedy, p 
4 Corwin, p. 
pe ee ae roe, ARS iWilliams., 
Konikowsk: 


SSSSH SSR SSH ORWOUMSHWOo!] RBI 


Fat Fok et BD BD Pak DD Pe bk DMI ROA A RAR ALD 
int een 
SOSSSSSSOmM Om NNWRoOUM| R 
SSOCOMSSNSSHWUNRNODAWoOm 
SSSSSSSSS SH moSeMmsos | 2B 
Soososcosoocomescooocoouss | 3B 
SCCSSSSSSOmS OMS COme | HR 

ft et I IND LIWNN NR MAAD KR AMAR! G 

SSSSSSOSSSSS SOO SCH ERY | R 

SSSSosoososssoonosmamamnew| H 

SSSSSSSOSSSSSSSOOMSENSSHS! 2B 

essessssosessesssesocou 

eesscosssooossssooconoons| HR 

SSSOSSSSSSSSSSOMOCOMNANORE 


RRA RAM n mx 
| BOR SONNE SANSUINRROS 


_ 


COMPOSITE SCORE BY INNINGS 


afaiacatls 3 5 3 2 5 
oariel eta 1 0 0 6 3° 


PITCHING SUMMARY 


on 
Poy 
11 

ED 


Q 
Q 


IP 


15 
2 2/3 
2 


faba 
° 


a by 
WOU AON OREN SNM 


10 1/3 
2 


SoseosescscroocsesNnosce 


SCHREWENIITSNOSONUNSSOY 
Soesssrsescscesesoeoo apa ma 


SRRONROORONERRwWOe 

omoosscomsoessesos 4q 
Socestoomocemucen F 
CocessonHeoomoocom 


McDougald 

bat f 1 of third rts 
“ on Hartung’s error in sixth of ed on Corwin’s witd pite a 
Ga’ ¥ Z \ “ ep Te “y 


Se 


Series 


a : ; ; F 7 7 : 
acrifices—Koslo 2. Stolen bases—Irvyin 2. Double plays—McDougald, Rizzuto and Collins: Rizzute 
McDougald and Collins 2; Reynolds, Rizzuto and Collins 2; Rizzuto, Coleman and Collins; Lopat, Mc: 
Dougald and Mize: Rizzuto and Mize 2; Rizzuto, Coleman and Mize; Dark, Stanky and Lockman 2; 

tanky, Dark and Lockman; Hearn, Dark, Lockman and Dark. Left on bases—Giants 45, Yankees 41. 
Passed ball—Berra. Umpires—Bill Summers (A); Lee Ballanfant (N); Joe Paparella (A); Al Barlick (N);_ 
John Stevens (A); Art Gore (N). ‘ 


_ Attendances—First game, 65,673; second, 66,018; third, 52,035; fourth, 49,010; fifth, 47,530; sixth, 61,711. 


« = 


. ‘Times of games—First, 2:58; second, 2:05; third, 2:42; fourth, 2:57; fifth, 2:31; sixth, 2:59. 
& e) | y oe ean 
is 1ST GAME—At Yankee Stadium, Oct. 4 Woodling, If...... Veto Sin Onis 50 aed eee 
; Brown, 3b............ 3 0 1 0 4 
NEW YORK (N) eMartin 3). 6 a.tevdean 0 1 () 0 C7) 
Bee ee POSER E CE AGelica, ib. coe 3. pa see 
‘ eo: Qe. cece ews : | “4 ey < : L-OPAEMD Wy. 0,stis aes 3 0 i ime 
4) ee oc eee te Uae — | 2a a ee 
Thompson, Effect sya 3 1 0 3 0 1 LOCAL sii csie Salers 29 3 6 27 13 
Brvint, lf. Ui. 3s Uses sie ss 5 af 4 4 0 0 ; 
- Lockman, Ib......... 4 0 1 4 1 0 aFlied out for Thompson in seventh. bRan for 
momen, SB cee.- : fe ‘ 2 FA M4 Westrum in seventh. cRan for Brown in eighth. 
RES SO ar New York (N)...... 000600001 0 0— 
Sentech it siege. Sean = 4 cro r iG La News Cori. th) .<c0005 1100 0 0.0 1.43 
ea —_ —_ |- =| - = Runs batted in—McDougald, Collins, Rigney, 
OCR 60s iiss ps oe 35 5 10 27 8 1 Lopat. 5 i. 
Home _run—Collins. Stolen base—Irvin. Left o 
NEW YORK (A) bases—Giants 6, Yankees 2. Bases on balls—Off 
4 AB’ Ro “H. PO! Aw B Lopat 2 (Stanky, Westrum). Struck out by—Lopat 
¥ = 1 (Thompson); Jansen 5 (Berra, Mantle, DiMaggio, 
Mantle, rf............ 3 0 0 4 0 0 Lopat, McDougaid). Hits and runs—Off Jansen 
Rizzuto, ss oe 3 0 2 1 2 0 and 2 in 6 innings, Spencer 2 and 1 in 2. Dou 
Boones. It: _ é : : 4 8 ; play Dark, Stanky and Lockman. Losing pitche 
3 aggio, c ansen. = 
Berra, c. 4 0 1 5 1 0 Umpires—Ballanfant (N), plate; Paparella (A), 
_McDougald, 3b...-... 4 1 1 Oey 2 1 1b; Barlick (N), 2b; Summers (A), 3b; Gore (N), If; 
So 5 ee ae 3 c A it ; 4 Stevens (A), rf. Time—2:05. Attendance—66,019. 
Ba Gs UD ss) Gels areise.s : 2 
TEMAIZE Foie a. ee ees 0 0 0 0 0 . 
SL eae Piao ad Reema 3D GAME—At Polo-Grounds, Oct. 6 
; > orn 
ES eee oe aa as Bae a NEW YORK (A) 
Morgan, D........-+- oo AB? “Ri H. 26 
re Piao 2 394) 3° Si wogatiag, 125: 47 
ee) Total... 2.2.0... ETL TIDE Oe yhtyle Cie Wate + pene pe 4-1 toe 
Be i: out for Hogue in seventh. bPopped out DiMaggio, cf 4 0 0 4,3) 
bee collins in Seath.* cStruck out for Morgan in Berra, ce 3) 4 : 3 ; 
ninth. » 3b. P 
ae Collins, 1b 3 0 (1) 6 
“New York (N)....-. 2000 0 3 0 0 0—5 mauericts 4 biare 3 
New York (A)....... 010000 0 0 0-1 Raschitp : 1 0 0 0 
~~ Runs batted in—Lockman, (Irvin stole home in Hoguexp a; ser... oss o 0 0 oO. 
first), (McDougald scored on Thompson’s error in BHODD Fa eS spre 0 wie wis bale 0 0 0 J 
second), Dark 3. Ostrowski, p.......... 0 0 0 oO 
-. Two-base hits—Lockman, McDougald. Three- bMize..............-- 1, 50OumenO 
base hit—Irvin. Home run—Dark. Stolen base— | a 
“Irvin. Sacrifices—Koslo 2. Left on_bases—Giants Total iiss eis 'o:0cicrsiays 30 2 5 24 
13, Yaniees 9. Bases on balls—Off Reynolds 7 é 
Thompson 2, Thomson, Westrum 2, Lockman, NEW YORK (N) j 
- -$tanky); Morgan 1 (Thomson); Koslo 3 (Mantle 2, Kp eR Seco 
; Coleman). Struck out—By Reynolds 1 (Dark); 2b 2 1 1 , 2 
-Morgan 3 (Koslo 2, Mays); Koslo 3 (Rizzuto, Brown Stanky,; 2B... J ..2.000 2 i i ri 
- - Woodling). Hits and runs—Off Reynolds 8 and Bt) eDarhkk,(8S\)s)oiis. oe auras a 4 Lo 
__ in 6 innings. Hogue 0 and 0 in 1, Morgan 2 and 0 Thompson, rf........ 3 ‘ i 
‘in 2. Doubie-play—McDougald, Coleman and Col- Bue If... Pen ersraoin 4 t age 
 Jins. Losing pitcher—Reynolds. poe man, Heaters = 1 Sa head 
-_... Umpires—Summers (A). plate; Ballanfant (N), T Ee todo b ence ‘ 5 5 of 
1b; Paparella (A), 2b; Barlick (N), 3b; Stevens ey paares el pein aE rr 0 re. 
; 1f; Gore (N), rf. Time—2:58. Attendance—65,673. eee He derarie ee Se 3 9 9 9 : 
x 2D GAME—At Yankee Stadium, Oct. 5 Jones, p.....+-+++ ma 
; NEW YORK (N) Potala r ass ciora sierra 31 6 277g t 
e .. AB = Ra He POS UATE aWalked for Hoguc in seventh. bFlied o 
i 3 0 60 1 4 © Ostrowski in ninth. ; ay 
TA ee 0! SLOG ASO NewYork (A) ne sist 0000000 
cretaeefereitve 4° 6° 0 2. 3) @ New 'York(N)..-... 0 1 10510) Boe 
Gee UD GG ODE 4 1 rf a . 1 ‘Runs batted in—Mays, Dark, (Dark sco! 
ig a i ae 4 : 0 2 ry ry Berra’s error in fifth), Lockman 3, Collins 
hy Crvveeseeees 3 0 0 } ° ° ah ee hit—Thomson. Home runs— 
Romie oa 0 9 0 0 re) 0 Woodling. Left on bases—Yankees 10 
HOTA TO aS 1 0 0 0 0 0 Bases on balls—Off Raschi 3 (Irvin, Tho 
ae 2 5 0 ri) 0 0 Stanky) ; Hearn 8 (Woodling, McDougald 
CIO THON ue ALIN ie 1 0 0 0 fo) Berra, Hopp, Brown, Collins). Struck _ 
CT ib 7 0 0 0 0 Raschi 3 (Thompson, Stanky, Hearn); Ostro 
x 6 8 3) ockman); Hearn 1’ (DiMaggio). Hits and 
weet eres bo 9 © Of Raschi 5 and 6 in 4 1/3 innings, Hogu 
aoe. gl Pag 24 11 1 in 12/3, Ostrowski 1 and 0 in 2, Hearn 
tenses caer ae, in 72/3, Jones 1 and 1 in 11/3. Hie by 
R Stanky), by Hearn ZzZut 
NEW YORK (A) Ee crad Ey. Dark and Lockman; [Ie 
AB Pockwan and Dark, Rizzuto, McDougald 
2 lins. Winning pitcher—Hearn. Losing 
2 Raschi. 


Umpires—Paparella (A), plate; Barlick (N), 
Surmers (A), 2b; Ballanfant (N), 3b; St n a ( 
If; Art Gore (N), rf. Time—2:42. A d - 
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Sipe Pes 7 
ices ari GAME At Polo Grounds, Oct. _ Kennedy in fifth. cGrounded out for Corw 


ba 
| bak Fak SND et fk) bat mt feo} 
3| SNH OWRNOEMS 3 
= 

a | NSM SN SSRUS > 
o| esccososeses F 


SSSSSONUN ANE 3 
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wl esecssooresooe 


0 09 0 1-2 


tted in—Irvin, Collins, Reynolds, DiMag- 
izzuto scored on Stanky’s error in seventh), 


-base hits—Dark 3, Woodling, Brown. Home 
JiMagsio. Left on bases— Yankees 8, Giants 
c (Thomson 2, 
m, Thompson); Maglie 2 (Bauer, Collins) ; 
_ (Woodling). Struc out—By. Reynolds 7 
, Westrum 2, Maglie, Irvin, 
Maglie 3 (Rizzuto, DiMaggio, McDoug- 
s 2 (Reynolds, Rizzuto); Kennedy 2 (Di- 
», Woodling). Hits and runs—Off Maglie 8 
n 5 innings, Jones 4 and 2 in 3 
att - Double plays—Rizzuto, 
Collin: Reynolds, Rizzuto and Collins 23 
eman and Collins. Losing. pitcher— 


arlick (N), plate; Summers (A), 1b; 
2b; Paparella (A), 3b; Gore (N), If; 
me—2:57. Attendance—49,010. 


McDougald 
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‘Irvin, Thomson.: 
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aStruck out for Jansen in third. bFlied 


eighth. Z 
New York (A 
New York i} Sits 


520240 1 
000000 


in 
play—Lopat, McDoug 
pitcher—Jansen. : 
Umpires—Summers (A), plate; Ballanfant 4 
1b; Paparella (A), 2b; Barlick (N), 3b; Stevens (A), 
lf; Gore (N), rf. Time—2:31. Attendance—47,530. 


6TH GAME—At Yankee Stadium, Oct. 10> 
NEW YORK (N) 


AB R H-/-PO) A 
Stanky, 2bijos- sence 5 1 1 ee 
ES Sk ee SRR eRe» 3 1 1 1 2 
Lockman, Ib......... 5 0 3 #18 0 
Meviny if nso oases 4 0 0 3 Oo - 
Thomson, 3b......... 4 O.-1 2 0 
Thompson, rf........ 3 0 1 0 0. 
CY Var o3k ek Ss: 1 0 0. 0 0 
Westrum, c........... 3 0 1 3 0 
bWilliams,............ 0 0 0 0 0 
Jansen, p............. 0 0 0 0 1 
NIRYS}) Chak ae ene 3 1 2 2 0 
Koslo, p.............. 2 0 0 0 1 
aRigney i o.% 3 oes 1 0 1 0 0 
Hearn, poe. one scth. 0 0 0 0 0. 
Noble; oid cisda cane 1 0 0 0 1 
Potaliincrc ccc 35 3 11 24 9 
NEW YORK (A) ’ 
Z AB R H- PO <Aaa 
Rizzuto, ss../........ 0 1 4 4 
Coleman, 2b... 1 1 2 x 
Berra, c....... 1 2 4 0 
DiMaggio, cf.... 1 1 1 0 
McDougald, 3b 0 0 1 3 
Mize, 1b........... 1 1 6 0 
Collins, Ib..........., 0 9 0 0. 
Bauer, rf o4.002054 55 0 1.4 0 
Woodling, If.......... 0 0 5 0 
ASC; Ds ese eee 0 0 0 0 
Saint piece ech ea ck 0 0 0 0 
Kuzava, p........ 0 0 1) 0 
Total............. 29 4 (pe ts 8 


Pe 
aSingled for Koslo in seventh. bRan for Wes-- 
trum ineighth, cFlied out for Thompson in ninth 


New York M2... 9 0 0 01:00 0 2-3 
New York (A)....... 10 0 0 0300 


Runs batted in—McDougald, Stanky, Bauer 


Two-base hits—Lockman Berra, DiMagg 
Three-base hit—Bauer. Doubie-plays—-Rizzute 
Mize 2; Rizzuto, Coleman and Mize; Dark, St: 
and Lockman, Left on bases—Giants 12, Yank 
5. Bases on balls—Off Koslo 4 (DiMaggio 2, Raschi 


Mize); Raschi 5 (Westrum, Dark ryin, Th 
son); Sain 2 (Thompson, 
Raschi 1 (Dark); Sain 2 
(Raschi, Bauer, Coleman). 
Koslo 5 and 4 in 6 innings 
Jansen 1 and 0 in 1, Raschi 
in seventh), Sain 4 and 2 
Kuzayva 0 and 0 in 1. 
bali—Berra. W. 
T Uinpltce. pallens (N), plate 
mpires—Ballanfant » Plate; Paparetla ( 
1b; Barlick (N), 2b; Summers (A), 3b; Gore (N), 
Stevems (A), rf. Time—2:59, Attendance—6l,' 


\ ER AL | 
Gil McDougald’s home run wit’ 
bases filled in the third inning 
fifth game of the 1951 Wor ad Ser 
the third “grand slam” blow in 
tory of the classic. ray f 


Shs ate _ World Series. Club Standing” 
ng of the Clubs. : Be _ Series Won Lost. 


- 


Cleveland (A) 
Boston (A) 
New York (A) .... St 


- Six-Game Totals St. Louis (N) 


2 <0 
5 1 
4 4. 
2 6 Saas 
fi Sue Cincinnati (N) eee h 
. ald attendance 341,977. Chicago (Aj un 2 1 
Philadelphia (A) 5 So 
Commissioner’s share—$245,018.63. en (N) A : 
Be rick ch. Savaercten tat Record, — WeeDiteton (A) 1 a 
Players share in receipts of first four games. i New York (N) 4 9 ; 
Bel Detroit (A) 2 5 
HOME ATTENDANCE FIGURES Chicago (N) 2 Clee 
(Unofficial) St. Louis (A) 0 1 
American League Philadelphia (N) 0 See 
Other club 
4 f 1951 1950 records: ages aA) 7 “ 53 
New York. 1,951,464 2,081,380 2,373,901 (1948 
©Cleveland.. 1,712,337 1,727,464 2,620,627 (1948) a ee 


781,330 


ve oerane 1080 | 1,596,650 (1949) American League 


180 699, 607 1,027,216 (1946) National League 
Philadelphia 309,805 945,076 es) 
. Louis. . 705 247,131. 712918 (1922 
Totals....... 8,852,329 9,142,361 
__ * Club record. Cleveland’s 1948 total is the record for All-time attendance and caefeinne reco 
seater leagues. for a baseball game were set in the fi 
National League f Weel 
Other club the Cleveland Indians and Boston Bra e 
F wart ; ee eh cae at Municipal Stadium, Cleveland, on 
,300,0 185, ( 
1'008'878 1'600'793 (1947) 10. The crowd of 86,288 paid $378, 778.7 
1,093,411 1,430,676 (1949) 
1,166,267 1,517,021 (1948) 
1,217,035* 
1,165,944 1,485,166 (1929) 
538,794 981,443 eH 
492.461 9441391 1,455,439 (1948 


7,395,638 8,320,616 League paseball world series before 
16,247,967 17,462,977 fans in Williamsport, Pa. 


Longest Game in the Majors 


The 26-inning 1-1 tie game between 

‘cooklyn and Boston of the National 

gue, played at Braves Field, Boston, on 

y 1, 1920, still stands as the longest 
contest in major league history. Both Boston. The game was called b 
4 sitchers, Joe puceh eet of the Braves and darkness. 


OFFICIAL BOX SCORE 
BROOKLYN () . ‘ BOSTON (N) 
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Powell, cf. 
Pi 2b; ; 
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a Cn leten back. 
Gowdy, c 4G) 
Oeschéer, p........ ye 
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, 2 Batted for O'Neil in the ninth. 
$ OO 1048 05-0 000 0 0 
00 001 0 000 000 


(Called, darkness) 
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MAJOR LEAGUE STATISTICS © 
Term ‘ Source: American League and National League Service Bureaus. 
1f-—Loeft-field foul line; cf—center field; rf—right-field foul line. (2)—Indicates double-header scheduled. 


American League 


a ; Distance, feet Seating Record 
~ Club, nickname and grounds lf ef rf capacity attendance Visiting club 
Boston Red Sox—Fenway Park........... SES 420 30275... S481] 5 es 41,766..... New York (2)........ 

~ Chicago White Sox—Comiskey Park...... evar) CUI eee bya 47,400 Senex 53;9400 o.. New York (night)..... 

_ Cleveland Indians—Municipal Stadium.... 321 410 321..... 73,0005, ack CYAN is Philadelphia (2)..... 
Detroit Tigers—Briggs Stadium.......... S40 rqAO (325.0 02,954 eee 58,369 =x. New York (2)........ July 
New York Yankees—Yankee Stadium... 301 461 296..... 67,000... 81,841..... Boston (2).......... May 

delphia Athletics—Shibe Park....... 334° 420 °° 33121...3 S522 3 tok 38,800..... Washington (2)...... July 

: Louis Browns—Sportsman’s Park..... Sol 4225 S10, so 34,000..... SH 625.8. New York........... Oct. 
Washington Senators—Griffith Stadium ... 402 426 328..... Co; folie 35,000... 0 New York (2)........ July 

; National League . - 

‘on Braves—Braves Field............ 337 390° -* 319... 5. 41,000..... 47,123....; Philadelphia (2).....May 
klyn Dodgers—Ebbets Field......... S43" 40505) 297. ue S21 Eat c. 45209) a. New York (2)........ May 
hicago Cubs—Wrigley Field............. $595 400) 353\) eas $8;690)-. 2. 46,965..... Pittsburgh (2)....... May 
cinnati Reds—Crosley Field........... SYES BEY 9 SL. 30,000..... 50,96] sana. Pittsburgh (2)......, Apr. 
w York Giants—Polo Grounds......... 279 484 257.67 ..55,000..... 60,747 ae Brooklyn (2)........ May 
\iladelphia Phillies—Shibe Park........ S34 420) 38 le ces 93;203). cer AD SEO een Brooklyn (2)........ May 
rgh Pirates—Forbes Field......... 335 457 300..... 33;730....... 43536550. New York (2)........ Aug. 

is Cardinals—Sportsman’s Park.... 351 422 310..,..34,000.,... 45,779..... Chicago (2).......... July 


Chart of 1951 Major League Pennant Races 
Monday Morning Standings 


‘American APRIL| MAY JUNE JULY AUGUST | SEPTEMBER | OCTOBER 
League _—-23: 30 | 7 14 21 28] 4 11 18 25 | 2 9 16 23 30 | 6 13 20 27] 3 133 
4 ES eS We EO ee op pie lim Ginn jue ns Lip ees Sioa 1 
1 2365144 44/4 44 2 313 2S Diep 2 
5 SG usb 13: \ Byes: 3453) 3) RQnedae os Dis 3 Be 3203 3 
2 AS Sre2er2 ek Sa "1 aoa lg. 4 TA’ 4 
6 6 3°3 4/5 5 5°5/5 5 5-5 515 5 oh, 5 5 
7 STN TLS) PLS Teel. |G Tene nT 7 he 2 6) 6 6 
2 32 4/5) 6 +6 6-61:7 6 6 6 616 GUE Tae vat 
7 TS 82.7 (18 171557148) | Sie Sesh Su Saics 8 8 8 8 
MAY JUNE JULY AUGUST | SEPTEMBER 
7 14 21 28) 4 11 18 25 | 2 9 16 23 30 | 6 13 20271 3 10 17 24 
Bee Ss Sie O06. 75.) 13) 4 ri) 20 94a or 9) |i 2) 2 
cena cae toeay aes bal Rea Wes oS Tes el ey Meg Fel Da bare 1)1 
Bars BPE 3963 | 23-43 34[NS: ©3209) Sseael 5 4/4 
22 4 4/45 4517.66 6 514 3] 3 
SOT OE oT N07 27 016) OU 4) 15 eE5 e4lesh| ay 4) 5 
T8861 G26 4 warts ANA eal ig 6) 6 
33 7 8: 8 8a 8) Biles 828) 8) 8) 8 8] 7 
aia. 6° 3/2 2/4697 716 7 F 7 FZ \7 718 


be ' ; ae 
PaeLE-yIME HOME-RUN HITTERS 1951 National League Playoff - 


ERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE “ist game (Oct. 1)—Giants 3, Dodgers 
a 2d game (Oct. 2)—Dodgers 10, Giants 0, 


Total Total $d game (Oct. 3)—Gtants 5, Dodgers 4, 
Bieta Mel Ottenenite sae ee Oey * At Wbbets Field. 
See Johnny Mize........ 351 

BD ye Chuck Klein........ 300 


peices Rogers Hornsby...!. 299 Giants Win 16 in a Row 
Peis Ralph Kiner........ 257 


Pred (Cy) Williams... 251 


ar Hack Wilson........ 244 
ri ec Wally Berger....... 242 
ates Dolph Camilli....... 237 

Gabby Hartnett... .. 236 
Bill Nicholson. ..... 227 


—Several of the players were active in both 
Combined totais are credited to the league in 
ey served longest. 


_ MAJOR LEAGUE RECORDS FOR 1951, 
American League National League 
Final Standing of the Clubs Final Standing of the Clubs 
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*New York.. 
5 Brooklyn... 
St. Louis. ... 
Philadelphia} 6 
28 Cincinnati ..} 5 
36 ~—s Pittsburgh. . 
Chicago. .:,. 


Heeb cae 86] 90 


* Beat Brooklyn in title playoff. 


% e 

= THE LEADERS : 
Bt American League National League Eos 
Baiting—Ferris Fain, Philadelphia..................-. Batting—Stan Musial, St. Louis. ..........eseeeseee 
 Runs—Dom DiMaggio, Boston..............- AH ACOS Runs—Ralph Kiner, Pittsburgh........ ott deaaheeee 


_ Runs batted in—Gus Zernial, Philadelphia. Runs batted in—Monte Irvin, New York............ 
‘Hits—George Kell, Detroit.......... Eces yareisia.rtoteicgaitl> Hits—Richie Ashburn, Philadelphia.......,..... 


bles George Kell, Detroit \ 36 Doubles—Alvin Dark, New York..... bibs : 
_ Doubles Eadie Yost, Washingtonf°"**°**7*** oso 0 °° : Triples { 54" Musial, St. Louis ; 
iples—Orestes Minoso, Chicago.........-... Oran "ples ) Gus Bell, Pittsburgh eee a tain se 
lome runs—Gus Zernial, Philadelphia................ Home runs—Ralph Kiner, Pittsburgh. . 


‘Stolen bases—Orestes Minoso, Chicago..............- Stolen bases—Sam Jethroe, Boston............ i 
- Pitching—Ellis Kinder, Boston (W i1, L 2) Pitching—Preacher Roe, Brooklyn (W 22, L 3).... 
Strikeouts—Vic Raschi, New York...........26 att ore Strikeouts—Warren Spahn, Boston........ oa 


Unoffical Averages : 
INDIVIDUAL BATTING INDIVIDUAL BATTING 


- g ab r wh br rbi ave. , g ab r kh br 
Fain, Eaenaipita. seeeeee 117 425 63 146 6 57 .344 Muslal, St. Loula......... 152 A 124 Fis: 32 
Vilnoso, Cleve.-Chi. 146 530 112 173 10 74 .326 Ashburn, Philadelphla.... 154 643 92 221 4 
ell, Detroit. . . 147 698 93 191 2 64 .319 Robinson, Brooklyn ...... 153 
Hitlams,, Boston. 148 631 111 169 30 126 .318 pauses: Brookiyn.. 
L.-Wa 67 163 16 61 1 23 .313 Cooper, Boston...... see. 108 341 
See ; 431 481 89149 3 40 310 Irvin, New York.......... 1 
31 402 72 123 14 63 .306 Wyrostek, Cincinnati. .... 
itchcock, . 17 222 26 1 35 .306 Cavarretta, Chicago ...... 
vila, Cleveland........... 141 542 76 165 10 56 .304 Kiner, Pittsburgh .. ae 
lo, Philadelphia........ 124 447 77 136 7 64 .304 Dark, New York... 
Coan, Washington 135 638 9 61 3 Lowrey, St. Louls. ae 
Stephens, Boston . 109 377 62 113 17 78 .300 Edwards, Bklyn.-Cince..... 
oby, Cleveland.. . 134 447 84 133 20 69 .298 McCullough, Pittsburgh .. 92 259 
eatae ta Chicago . 89 299 40 89 O 20 .298 Furillo, Brooklyn sYocueisvatetote 158 668 
New York..... . 66 168 30 50 8 25 .298 Thomson, New York....... 148 518 
Rreictere 141 546 90 162 0 60 .297 Metkovich, Pittsburgh.... 120 422 
coeneaa 118 428 40127 3 47 .297 Schoendienst, St. Louis... 125 553 - 


7 

. 146 638 113 189 12 70 .296 Gordon, Boston .. .. 150 550 
118 348 53 103 10 63 .296 Sisler, Philadelphia oe 

141 545 69 161 9 87 .295 Reese, Brooklyn. oe 
141 547 91 161 27 88 .294 Jones, Philadelphia. weeeee 148 564 


. 133 506 80 147 11 63 .291 Elliott, Boston.........-. . 136 481 
.. 140 554 106 160 19 75 .289 Baumbholtz, Chicago...... 146 560 
rr, Boston... .....-+5-- 106 404 6011613 73 .287 St. Cialre, Boston......... 72 220 
hoski ett siotaiy ie 6 wes 118 420 68 120 12 66 .286 Lockman, New York...... 153 615 


. 125 262 62 75 9 48 .286 Hemus, St. Louls... 


81 243 31 70 1 21.286 Slaughter, St. Louis...... 123 409 
153 660 109 169 12 61.284  Jethroe, Boston........ 11) 149. 572 
143 477 60 135 6 66.283 Marshall, Boston..... eee 1380472 
* 451 564 85 159 29 117 .282. Abrams, Brooklyn........ 67 150 
“*""'"' 438 603 87 142 27 95 .282 Cox, Brooklyn............ 142 455 
eski, Chi.-Bhiia ** 400 358 44101 5 43.282 Sisti, Boston............. 114 365 
ta, Boston-St, L........ 90277 27.78 6 32 .282 Wilber, Philadeiphia......) 84 247 
diing, New York...:.. 119 420 65 118 1 71.281. Bell, Pittsburgh. "* 4149 600 
Baars a 110 40 8312 49 .281 nider, Brooklyn. - e 
142 622 61146 8 76 .280 Ef ratel ya New York 
78 271 32 76 0 24.280 Addis, Boston....... 
509 82142 8 83 .279 Mays, New York 
84 222 24 62 4 .279 Jackson, Chicago 
96 216 41 60 6 40-278 Hermanski, Bkiyn.-Chi.. .. 408 3. 3 


Information Please 


‘eae National League (cont.) __ 
INDIVIDUAL BATTING (cont.) 
g& ab rh hr rbi avg. & “ab or) hy bragpe 


‘Melo, Washington......... 143 557 59153 5 93.275 Jeffcoat, Chicago......... 111 278 43 76 
‘Rizzuto, New York........ 1 


: American League (cont.) 
“INDIVIDUAL BATTING (cont.) 


Ennis, Philadelphia. 144 532 42 1 
Jones, St. Louis... 80 300 20 80 
Rojek, Pitts.-St. L. 9 202 21 


Westlake, Pitts.-St. 
nee. . Adams, Cincinnatt 
Sob Copa 82 273 35 7! 6 46 .264 Miksis, Bklyn.-Chl. 
sees 116 415 72 109 12 72 .263 Torgeson, Boston... 
afeereregi 55 i37 8 36 ae -263 Nelson, St. L.-Pitts.... 


oilar, St. Louis. 
_ Souchock, Detrol 
Coleman, New Yo 
Delsing, St. Louls 
_ Marsh, St. Louis. 
Kennedy, Clevela 
Suder, Philadelphia 
iropo, Boston... 
egan, Cleveland 


- 132 415 


PITCHING RECORDS .PITCHING RECORDS 


ae , g ip h bb so w tf pet. & ip h bb so w t 
Aloma, Chicago......... 25 69 52 24 26 6 01.000 Roe, Brooklyn.......... 34 268 247 64 112 22 3 . 
_ Kinder, Boston. - 63 128 109 46 8411 2 .846 orwin, New York...... 15 09 49 21 30 5 1 
_ Morgan, New York. - 27 126 120 32 66 9 3 .760 Labine, Brooklyn....... 14 65 52 20 39 & 1 
4 er, Cleveland... «+++. 33 250 239 95 111 22 8 .733 Maglie, New York....... 42 298 253 83 " 23 6 
Philadelphla.... 35 140 139 64 3511 4. Spencer, New York...... 67 122 127 5 10 4 
New York....... 31 235 209 71 9021 9 .700 Newcombe, Brookiyn... 40 272 235 94 161 20 9 
40 221 171 98 12617 8 .680 dansen, New York ...... 39 279 254 56 144 23 11 
35 258 230 103 164 21 10 .677 King, Brooklyn......... 48 121 118 33:14 7 
mesisieletey 20) 1 48 19 4 2 .667 Brecheen, St. Louis. .... 24 139 13a 62 59 8 4 
hiladelphia.... 32 205 213 70 77 1810 .643 Hearn, New York....... 34 211 204 82 6617 9. 
Cleveland..... 26 107 97 29 38 7 4 .636 Presko, St. Louis.....,.. 15 88-85 20 38 7 4 
SEONG sts oslo oe ss 33 125 136 655 66 7 4 .636 Kelly, Chicago........., 35 124 129 55 48 7 4. 
a etal 33 244 237 96 82 20 12 .625 Leonard, Chicago....... 41 82 69 28 2) 10. 6 
Re ved 6 221 229 74 75 18 11 .621 Spahn, Boston.......... 39 311 276 10/ 166 22 14 
Bastiat 154 151 72 8313 8 .619 Staley, St. Louis........ 42 227 2. 719 13, 
he 2 ++» 31 136 134 64 7211 7 .611 Roberts, Philadelphia... 44 315 284 127 214.15 
Wynn, Cloveland....... 37 274 227 112 127 20 13 .606 Nichols, Boston......... 33 158 140 69 7011 8. 
Gar Cleveland....... 47 254 239 83 116 20 13 .606 Church, Philadelphia. . . 247 246 90 104 15 14 
g re -.. 27 217 184 74 80 12 -600 Erskine, Brooklyn.. - 46 190 205 78 92 16 12. 
wski, New York.... 34 97105 19 30 6 -609 Werle, Pittsburgh. . 59 152 181 61 57 8 
5 ough, Boston.... 37 184 201 64 68 12 -671 Chipman, Boston.. 33 52 59 18 17 4 
ucab, Philadetphia.... 29 73 75 22 23 4 571 Dickson, Pittsburgh 2201 


-650 Bickford, Boston... 


8 
4 6 
9 3 
; 3 6 
‘Marrero, Washington... 25 187 197 71 6311 9 25 165 14 6 7511 9 
. ai Cleveland...... 42 263 246 124 135 17 14 .548 Lanier, St. Louis. . 31 160 149 11 
Hoo 189 193 62 34 12 10 .645 Brazle, St. Louis. . 56 155 139 61 67 6 5 
Bestar 147 136 61 64 7 6 .638 Chambers, Pitts.-S 31 189 184 87 63 14 12 
136 116 66 9 8 629 Koeslo, New York 10 9 
beaaak 142 156 34 42 9 8 .529 413 12 
oasbooe 170 180 74 10 9 .626 16 i6 
AO aoe 240 237 72 113 15 14 .517 PD ae 
Gn dscin 176 160 95 62 12 12 .600 6 
188 204 27 64 1010 .500 5 
y 172 143 99129 8 8 .600 3 
StOMe oes. 113.114 39 47 7 7 .500 16 
Vv t, Bost -... 34 118 128 63 38 7 7 .500 11 
Newhouser 96 98 19 36 6 6 .500 8 
‘Shoa, Now York........ 46 112 60 35 5 5 .600 7 
mbe, Chicago..... 159 142 68 38 11 12 .478 12° 
ra, Washington. 146 140 62 31 7 8 .467 T 
rer ecagal. 122 124 65 42 5 6 .455 6 
32 97 101 29 29 5 6 .455 4 
66 123 108 68 54 5 .444 9 
hil 33 210 218 86 88 11 14 .440 6 
i - 


CLUB BATTING 


was 
’ shut ; 8 
g€ +r h br rbi sb avg. out ’ ge ab rh _ hr. rbi sb avg. 
J seecseeess+. 155 714 1453 8 663 96 .270 8 Brooklyn...... 158 5490 855 1510 184 783 82 2) 
co Ac aes 154 798 1394 140 737 72 i. 3 4 St. Louis ...... 156 5317 683 1404 
++++-. 154 802 1438 127 768 18 .266 6 Boston.... .... 155 5291 723 1384 130 681 7 
+... 154 673 1408 56 616 43 .265 15 New York...... 157 6361 781 1395 179 733 54 
Rielajese os 154 685 141. 104 600 31 .264 12 Philadelphia... 155 6356 651 1389 4 
.... 154 726 1391 102 668 5 .263 9 Pittsburgh... .. 155 5318 689 1371 137 646 31 
... 155 704 1348 140 654 47 257 9 hicago........ 155 5299 614 1327 102 56 
- 154 611 1288 86 547 32 .247 10 Cincinnati,.... 155 5283 659 1309 87 52 


cia 2 Xe 
es Boston essa. 


- Providence. . 
Chicago...... 
Chicago...... 

Chicago... ... 

Boston....... 


New York.... 
New York.... 
Brooklyn... .. 
Boston....... 


Baltimore.... 
-. Baltimore.... 
Baltimore. ... 


Brooklyn. .... 
Brooklyn. .... 
Pittsburgh... 
Pittsburgh. ... 
Pittsburgh... . 
New York.... 
New York.... 
Chicago...... 
Chicago...... 
Chicago...... 
Pittsburgh... 
Chicago...... 
New York... 
New York... 
New York.. 


“Manager 5 


* World Series winner. 
American League Pennant Winners 


Club Manager 
901 Chicago...... Clark C. Griffith....... 83 
902 - Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 83 
3* Boston....... James J. Collins...... 91 
904 Boston....... James J. Collins...... 95 
905 Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 92 
906* Chicago...... Fielder A. Jones...... 93 
1907 Detroit....... Hugh A. Jennings..... 92 
908 Detroit....... Hugh A. Jennings..... 90 
9 Detroit....... Hugh A. Jennings..... 98 
'910* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 102 
911* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 101 
 1912* Boston....... J. Garland Stahl...... 105 
-1913* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 96 
1914 Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 99 
15* Bostof....... William F. Carrigan....101 


William F. Carrigan.... 91 


Clarence H. Rowland. . 100 


Edward G. Barrow..., 75. 

William Gleason...... 88 
...Ttis E. Speaker....... 98 
,..Miller J. Huggins...... 98 
... Miller J Huggins...... 94 


...Miller J. Huggins....... 98 
. Stanley R Harris..... 
.Stanley R. Harris..... 
,. Miller J. Huggins...... 


Won Losi 

Albert G. Spalding. . paral 
Harry Wright......... Sho le 
Harry Wright......... 41 19 
.George Wright........ 559 F25 
Adrian C. Anson...... 67-52 TI 
Adrian C. Anson..'..., 56 28 
Adrian C. Anson...... bby i74:] 
John F. Morrill... 2... "63 /in 39 
Frank C. Bancroft..... 84 28 
Adrian C. Anson...... 87 25 
Adrian C. Anson...... 90 34 
W. H. Watkins........ 79 «45 
James J. Mutrie...... 84 «47 
James J. Mutrie...... 83 43 
William H. McGunnigle. 86 43 
Frank G. Selee....... 87 ee Sr 
Frank G. Selee....... 102 48 
Frank G. Selee....... 86 43 
Edward H. Hanlon..... 89° 39 
Edward H. Hanlon..... 87 643 
Edward H. Hanlon..... 90 39 
Frank G. Selee....... S339 
Frank G. Selee....... 102. «47 
Edward H. Hanton..... 88 42 
Edward H. Hanlon..... 82-54 
Fred C, Clarke........ 90 49 
Fred C. Clarke........ 103-36 
Fred C. Clarke........ 91 49 
John J. McGraw....... 106 47 
John J. McGraw....... 105 48 
frank L. Chance...... 116 «36 
Frank L. Chance...... 107 45 
Frank L. Chance...... 99 55 
Fred C. Clarke........ 11042 
Frank L. Chance...... 104 50 
..John J. McGraw....... 99 54 
John J. McGraw....... 103 48 
. John J. McGraw...,... 101 ‘51 


53 
53 
47 
59 
56 
58 
58 
63 
54 
48 
50 
47 
57 
53 
50 


Won Lost Pet. 


610 
610 
659 
617 
622 
616 
613 
588 
645 
680 
689 
691 
627 
651 
659 
591 
649 
595 
629 
636 
641 
610 

"(645 
597 
636 
591 


-1942* 


” 1946 


lat onal League Pendant Winncey 
Pet. 


788 
646 
683 
702 
798 
‘667 
655 
643 
750 
77 
726 
637 
641 
659 
667 
630 
680 
667 
695 
669 
698 
705 
685 

677 
603 
647 
741 
65) 
693 
686 
763 
704 
643 
724 
675 
647 
682 
664 


Club 


Baston: kan. 
Philadelphia. 
Brooklyn. ...; 
New York.... 
Chicago. ..... 
Cincinnati... . 
Brooklyn..... 
New York. . 

New York... 

New York.. 

New York.... 
Pittsburgh, .. 
St.Louis. f.0% 
Pittsburgh... . 
St. Louis..... 
Chicago...... 
St. Louis..... 
St. Louis..... 
Chicago...... 
New York... 
Ste Louls; 5 
Chicago...... 
New York... 
New York... 
Chicago...... 
Cincinnati... . 
Cincinnati... .. 
Brooklyn. .... 
Ste Lottiss sare 
St Louis. aes 
StiLouls.\c. 
Chicago...... 
SEPLOuis tee 
Brooklyn. .... 
Bostoniyea os 


Year 


1914* 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919* 
1920 
1921* 
1922* 
1923 
1924 
1925* 
1926* 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931* 
1932 
1933* 
1934* 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940* 
1941 


1943 
1944* 
1945 
1946” 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


Brooklyn..... 
Philadelphia. 
New York.... 


Club 


New York... 
New York... 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
New York... 
Washington. . 
Detroit..... Sa 
Detroit....... 
New York... 
New York... 
New York... 
New York... 
Detrale See 
New York... 
New York... 
New York... 
St. Louis..... 
Detroit....... 
Boston....... 
New York... 
1948* Cleveland... 
1949* New York. 
1950* New York... 
1951” New York... 


Year 


1927* 
1928* 
1929" 
1930* 
1931 
1932" 
1933 
1934 
1935" 
1936* 
1937* 
1938* 
1939* 
1940 
1941* 
1942 
1943* 
1944 
1945* 


1947* 


Joseph V. McCarthy... 98 54 
Charles E. Street...... 92 62 
Charles E. Street...... 101 +53) 
Charles J. Grimm...... 90 
. William H. Terry...... 91 
Frank F, Frisch....... 95 
Charles J. Grimm..... 100 54 
. William H. Terry...... 2920 
. William H. Terry...... 95 : 
Charles L. Hartnett.... 89 
57 


William H. Southworth. 91 62 
Burton E. Shotton..... Ws 
.Edwin M. Sawyer,.... 91 


. Miller J. Huggins...... 
. Miller J. Huggins...... 
. Connie Mack tl 
.Connie Mack....... 
.Connie Mack....... 
.Joseph V. McCarthy. 
.Joseph E. Cronin.... 


Joseph V. McCarthy. . . 1 
.Joseph V. McCarthy... 

Joseph V. McCarthy... 
_Jaseph V. McCarthy... 


Joseph V. McCarthy... .1 
.Joseph V. McCarthy... 
Joseph V. McCarthy... 


Manager Won Lost. Pet, 


George T. Stallings.... 94 59 
. Patrick J. Moran...... 90 62. 
Wilbert Robinson..... 94° 60 
John J. McGraw....... 98> 5b. 
Fred L. Mitchell...... 84 45 
Patrick J. Moran...... 96 44 
Wilbert Robinson... .. 93 

. John J, McGraw....... Sheoe5oae 
. John J. McGraw....... 93° sOhig 
. John J. McGraw....... 95 bem 
John J. McGraw....... 93 60 

. William B. McKechnie. 95 58 
Rogers Hornsby....... 89 65es, 
Owen J. Bush........ 94 60 


William B. McKechnie. 95 — 


William B. McKechnie. 97. 
William B. McKechnie. 100 
Leo E. Durocher...... 100 
William H. Southworth. 106 
William H. Southworth.105 
William H. Southworth. 105 
Charles J. Grimm..... 98 
Edwin H. Dyer........ 98 
Burton E. Shotton..... 94 60 


Leo E. Durocher.... 


5:98am 


Manager 


Gordon S. Cochrane. 
Gordon S. Cochrane... 


Delmar D Baker...... g 


James L. Sewall...... 
Stephen F. O'Neill. . 
Joseph E. Cronin... . 


. Stanley R. Harris..... 9% 
. Louis Boudreau....... | 
.,.Charlas D Stengel... a 

.Charles D. Stengei.... § 
.Charles D. Stengel.... 


Dineen bees yt mae far 3 Infomation Please A 


National League Batting Ghampions 
(Based on minimum of 100 games played.) 


Year Avg. | Year 
1901—J. Burkett, St. Ll... 2.0.24... 382 | 1927—Paul G. Waner, Pitts.. 
1902—C. H. Beaumont, Pitts....... 357 | 1928—Rogers Hornsby, Bosic. ue s Y 
1903—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 355 | 1929—Frank J. O’Doul, Phila....... } 
1904—J. P. Wagner, Pitts:......... 349 | 1930—Wm. H. Terry, N.Y......... 401 
Bek eaelasie cenit 365 | 1905—J. B. Seymour, Cin.......... 377 | 1931—C. J. Hafey, St?L........... 349 
Beery | tena 399 | 1906—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 339 | 1932—F. J. 0” Doul, Bklyn.......... 358 
aise set hin 367 | 1907—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 350} 1933—C. H. Klein, Phila........... 368 
Pan ace ean 371 | 1908—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 354] 1934—P. G. Waner,:Pitts.9.5-> cee 
’ —J. O'Rourke, Buf............ 350 | 1909—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 339 | 1935—F. Vaughan, Pitts........... 
885—R. Connor, N.Y............, 371 | 1910—S. N. Magee, Phila.......... 331 | 1936—P. G. Waner, Pitts........... 
886—M. J. Kelly, Chi....2........ 388 | 1911—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 334 | 1937—J. M. Medwick, St. L........ 
887—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 421 | 1912—H. Zimmerman, Chi......... 372 | 1938—E. N. Lombardi, Cin......... 
8—A. C: Anson, Chi............ 343 | 1913—J. Daubert, Bklyn........... 350 | 1939—J. R. MizeSt. L..:...... 2. 
-D. Brouthers, Bos.,......... 373 | 1914—J. Daubert, Bklyn........... 329 | 1940—D. Garms, Pitts............. 
RisceSoniehy str’ 336 | 1915-—L. Doyle, N. Y.............. 320] 1941—H, P. Reiser, Bklyn.......... 
Pe hedicc 338 | 1916—H, Chase, Cin............... 339} 1942-6 N. Lombardi, Bos......... 
We Hee ear te 335 | 1917—E. J. Roush, Cin............. 341 | 1943—S. F. Musial St. boo eee ; 
Lae ae 335 | 1918—Z. D. Wheat, Bklyn.......... 335 | 1944—F. Walker, Bklyn............ ° 
Sabet paises 378 | 1919—E. J. Roush, Cin............, 321} 1945—P, J. Cavarretta, Ce aaa - 355 
Serta sale. oie, 7 438 | 1920—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 370] 1946—S. F. Musial, St. L.. 
Madaket ees 423 | 1921—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 397 | 1947—H. W. Walker, Phila... Bee: 
eet VSe sort 410 | 1922—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 401 | 1948—S. F. Musial “Stil iy seeeee 378 
BIRR Far eniice’ 432 | 1923—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 384 | 1949—J. R. Robinson, god . 342 
W. Keeler, Balt............. 379 | 1924—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 424 | 1950—S. F. Musial, St. L.. oe. 346— 
J. Defahanty, Phila........ 408 | 1925—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 403 | 1951—S. F, Musial, St. L.......... 355 
Sah eidral beck 380 | 1926—Eugene Hargrave, Cin....... 353 ‘ \ Be 


American League Batting Champions 
(Based on minimum of 100 games played.) 


1918—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 382 | 1935—C. S. Myer, Wash...., 
1919—T. R: Cobb; Det.......-...... 384 | 1936—L. B. Appling, Chi........... 
1920—G. H. Sisler, St. L........... 407 | 1937—C. L. Gehringer, Det......;.. 1 
1921—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 394 | 1938—J. E. Foxx, Bos............. 349, 
1922—G:/H. 'Sisler, St. Liisa) eo. 420 | 1939—J. P. DiMaggio, N. Y......... 
1923—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 403 | 1940—J. P. DiMaggio, N. Y........ 
1924—G. H. Ruth, N.¥...5........ 378 | 1941—T. S. Williams, Bos......... 
1925—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 393 | 1942—T. S. Williams, Bost) sphne 
1926—H. E. Manush, Det.......... 378 | 1943—L. B. Appling, Chi.......... 
1927—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 398 | 1944—L. Boudreau, Cleve......... 
1928—L. A. Goslin, Wash.......... 379 | 1945—G. H. Stirnweiss, N. Y 
1929—L. A. Fonseca, Cleve......... 369 | 1946—J. 
1930—A. H. Simmons, Phila........ 381 | 1947—T. S. Williams, Bos.,....... 
1931—A. H. Simmons, Phila........ 390 | 1948—T. S. Williams, Bos......... 
1932—D. Alexander, Det.-Bos...... 367 | 1949—G. C. Kell, Det............. 
1933—J. E. Foxx, Phila............ 356 
1934—H. L. Gehrig, N. Y.........., 363 
Champions Feller’s Pitching Masterpieces _ 
, ee Glsiarek (N. D.) Corwin-Churchill NO-HIT GAMES 
-1936—Duncan (Okla.) Halliburtons _ Date - Opponent Score 
1937—Enid (Okla.) Eason Oilers April 16, 1940...... Chicago.......... 10 
F | 1938—Butord (Ga.) Bona Allens April 30, 1946...... New York,....... ee 
19 uncan (Okla.) Halliburtons July 1, 1951....., Detroltsseie 2 eas 2-1 
‘nid (Okla.) Champlins 
Enid (Okla.) Champlins ONE-HIT GAMES 
Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers (All hits were singles) 
-Camp Wheeler (Ga.) Spokes April 2019385. on St. Louis....... ve 950 eG 
herman Field (Kans.) Flyers : ne a ath Begs ae fa ea eh ‘ 3 
s ; une’ 2771939. etroltindue ee. ihe 3 
Baath eat July 12, 1940...... Philadelphia. ..... 1-0 ie rie 
: Sept. 26, 1941...... St Loulsoy este 3-2 
'—Ft. Wayne (Ind.) General Electrics Sept. 19, 1945 Detroit 2-0 
ort Wayne (Ind.) General Electrics July 31, 1946... Boston... sss. del 
49—Ft. Wayne (ind.) General Electrics Aug 8, 1946...... Chicago........... 5-0 
Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Capeharts April 22,1947, .....St. Louis:........ 5-0 


S inton (Texas) Plymouth Oilers May 2,1947....., Bostonsi.2u.t ee 


- patting ae Eg 
ty, Boston (N), POOR ae Koscck so thon 
hest batting average (10 or more years) 
—Ty Cobb, Detroit and 1 sheer Seto (A), 
1905-28 
lost years batting over .300—Ty Cobb 28 
Most hits—Ty Cobb 
ost hits, season—George Sisler, St. Louis 
_ (A), 1920 
lost consecutive hits, game—Wilbert Rob- 
inson, Baltimore (N), 1892 a 
ost hits in succession—Frank Higgins, 
_ Boston (A), 1938 12 
] Lost consecutive games batted safely—Joe 
DiMaggio, New York (A), May 15 to ae 
16, 1941, inclusive 
ost long hits—Babe Ruth, Boston oa 
New York (A), Boston (N), 1914-35 oe 
2b, 136 3b, 714 home runs) 


Most total bases, season—Babe Ruth, eS 
‘York (A), 1921 

Most total bases, game—Bobby Lowe, Bos- 

ton (N), 1894; Ed Delahanty, Philadel- 

_ phia (N), 1896; Gil Hodges, Brooklyn, 


Most home runs—Babe Ruth 


ost home runs, season—Bahbe Ruth, New — 
6 


_ York (A), 1927 
‘Most home runs, 1 game—Lowe, Boston 
(N), 1894; Delahanty, Phila. (N), 1896; 
_ Gehrig, N. ¥Y. (A), 1932; Klein, Phila. 
— (N), 1936 (10 innings); Seerey, Chicago 
(A), 1948 (11 innings); Hodges, Brook- 
dyn, 190 4 
lost 3-base hits—Sam Crawford, Cincin- 
nati (N), 1899-1902; Detroit (A), eid 
1 


Most 2- Space hits —Tris E. Speaker, Boston 
Cleveland, Washington, Fahad 
1907-28 ae 


Most singles—Ty Cobb ......... Cy metal ce 
Most singles, season (modern recort 


Most runs batted in—Babe Ruth . 
Most runs batted in, season—Hack Wilson, 
Chicago (N), 1930 


Most runs batted in, single eae t 
L. Bottomley, St. Louis (N) vs. Brook lyn 
Sept. 16, 1924 we 

Most games played—Ty Cobb . 

Most consecutive games played Ea G } 
rig, New York (A). Streak started Jou 
1925, and stopped May 2, 1939 . cae 

Longest service as player—“Hadia: Cc: 
Philadelphia and Chicago (A), 1906-3 
Bobby Wallace, Cleveland (N) and 
Louis (A), 1894-1918 

Most times at bat—Ty Cobb 

Most bases on balls—Babe Ruth .... 

Most bases on balls, season—Babbe ee 
1923 


—tTy Cobb, Detroit (A), 1915 . 


Fewest strikeouts, season (50m or 
games)—Joe Sewell, Cleveland (A 


Most consecutive years manager, 0 
—Connie Mack, Phila. (A), ap 


PITCHING 


Most games—Cy Young (516 in National 
% peeoeue, 390 in American League), 1890— 
906 


Most games won—Cy Young, Cleveland 
(N), 1890-98; St. Louis (N), 1899-1900; 


Boston (A), 1901-08; Cleveland (A), 
" peug—it (part); Boston (N), 1911 (part) 


st atned, season (modern record)—Jim 
nstanty, Philadelphia (N), 1950 .. 74 


M ant innings, season—Ed Walsh, Chicago 
L .. 464 


Lits in two eiibhantive panned! 
nder Meer, set (N), 1938 
£ 0 


Most games won, season (modern Pec 
—Jack Chesbro, New York (A), 


Most consecutive games won, 
Tim Keefe, New York (N), 18 
Marquard, New York (N), 191 


Most shutout games—Walter 
. Washington (A), 1907-27 


Most consecutive eae innin, 
JOHnNsOny LOTS lsh a cee Me 


Bobby Feller, Cleveland (A), 


Most strikeouts in 9 innings (1 
relent Feller, Cleveland (A). 


a t as ih 


‘ 2 PU ree Avil ye oe Bi 
V44 pee ye . pare UN ___ Information Please Alma 
a Seer tie, RECORD OF MAJOR LEAGUE ALL-STAR GAMES ’ 
ae - Winning league Losing league Paid ae 
eh: Date and pitcher Runs — and pitcher Runs Where held attendance Receipts 
_— July 6, 1933 American (Gomez)......... 4 National (Hallahan)...,.. 2. Chicago (A)........ -. 49,200 $ 51,203.50" 
july 10, 1934. American (Harder). ....... 9 National (Mungo)........ 7 New York (N)..,..... 48,363 
July 8, 1935 American (Gomez)......... 4 National (Walker)....... 1 Cleveland (A)........ 69,812 
July 7, 1936 National GJ. Dean)......... 4 American (Grove)....... 3 Boston (N).....,..:.. 25,556 
) July 7, 1937 American (Gomez)......... 8 National (J. Dean)....... 3 Washington (A)....... 31,391 
_ ~ July 6, 1938 National (Vander Meer).... 4 American (Gomez)....... 1 Cincinnati (N)........ 27,067 
_~ July 11, 1939 American (Bridges)........ 3 National (Lee).......... I~ New York (A)........ 62,892 0 
_ July 9, 1940 National (Derringer)......, 4 American (Ruffing)...... 0 St. Louis (N),........ 32,373 36,723.03 
July 81941 American (Smith)......... 7 National (Passeau)...... 5 Detroit (A)........... 54,674 63,267.08 
July 6,1942 American (Chandler)....... 3 National (M. Cooper).... 1 New York CN) 5s 33,694 86,102 
_ duly 13, 1943 American (Leonard). ....., 5 . National (M. Cooper).... 3 Philadelphia (A)...... 31,938 65,674.0 
National (Raffensberger)... 7 American (Hughson)... ... 1 ‘Pittsburgh (N)........ 29,589 - 81,275.00 
_ July 9, 1946 — American (Feller)......... 12 National (Passeau)...... 0 Boston CAY Ri sancrers . 34,906 89,071.00 
‘July 8, 1947 American (Shea).......... 2 National (Sain).......... 1 Chicago (N)......... 41,123 - 105,314.90, 
July 13, 1948 American (Raschi)......... 5 National (Schmitz)....... 2 ot Lours,(A)ivn oe soe 34,009 93,447.07 
- July 12, 1949 American (Trucks)........11, National (Newcombe).... 7 Brooklyn (N)........ 32,557 79,225.02 
duty 11, 1950 National (Biackwell)...... 4 American (Gray)........ 3. Chicago (A).>....... 46,127 126,179.51” 


An additionai $5,175 was received for radio rights. + Additional funds were received from other sources. t Fours 
‘innings. : a 


BOX SCORE OF 1951 ALL-STAR GAME 


ney At Briggs Stadium, Detroit, July 10 
NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
bats ab. bats ab. 
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D. DiMaggio, Boston, cf..., 
Fox, Chicago, 2b 


inson, Brooklyn, 2b.. R 
endienst, St. yeuls) 2b ie 
fer 
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r ed out for Roberts in third. b Popped out for Lopat in fourth. c Struck out fo: 
- d Doubled for Lemon in ninth. 


National League.....,........... 100 3 0 2 1 1 6-8 
abe AGE DAN eter: 010 110 00 0-3 


t on bases—National 8, American 9 ¥ 

son 2 (Robinson, Ashburn), Parnell 1 Jones), Robert. 

1 (Doerr). Struck out—By Garver i (Ennis), Parnell 1 ‘(Jon 

), Roberts 1 (Garver), Maglie 1 (Williams), Newcombe 3 (Fain, Stephens, D. DiMaggi 

oll 2 (D. DiMaggio, Keil). 

; Off Roberts 4 in 2 innings, Garver 1 in 3, Lopat 3 in 1, Maglie 4 1n 3, Hutchinson 3 in 3, Parn 
, 


ewcombe 2 in 3, Lemon 2 in 1, Blackwell 1 in 1. Passed ball—Cam Ila. > 
eae Riches bern ’ ampanella. Winning pitche 


(a geet iad aL eee (A), Jorda (N), Honochick Maier (N). Time—2 HM. 
a ®% SSS 2 
Reynolds Hurls 2 No-hitters Chambers of the Pittsburgh Pirates w 
Reynolds of the New York Yankees ' the others to pitch no-hitters last ye 
hed two of the four no-hit games in Feller became the first of the moderns to 
majors in 1951. The right-hander, the turn the trick three times when he be 
hurler in the American League to Detroit, 2-1, in Cleveland on July 1.7 
two no-hitters in one season, beat the Tigers got their run on an error, a sti 
ans, 1-0, in a night game in Cleve- base, a wild pick-off throw and a fly ba 
1 on July 12 and turned back the Chambers, a left-hander, defeated 
on Red Sox, 8-0, at the Yankee Sta- Braves, 3-0, in Boston on May 6. Cham 
um on Sept. 23. later figured in a trade with St. Lou 
y Heller of the Indians and Cliff, finished the season with the Cnr 


= 3ASEBALL 'S HALL OF FAME 


Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Lifetime Records of Immortals 


Yaa Batting Year 
Name and playing years Games Average elected Name and playing years 
~ Anson, Adrian\C., 1876-97....... 2253 339 1945 Robinson, Wilbert, 1886-1902..... Bigs 
- Bresnahan, Roger, 1897-1915..... 1410 .279 1936 Ruth, G. H. (Babe), 1914-35...... 2509 oe 
_ Brouthers, Dan, 1879-96......... 1653 348 1937 Speaker, T. E., 1907-28.......... 2189 
6 Burkett, Jesse C., 1890-1995... .. 2063 342 1939 Sisler, George H., 1915-30....... £2055, = 
46 Chance, Frank L., 1898-1914. .... 12325 4p 297 1946: Tinker, Joseph B., 1902-16....... 1641 
Clarke, Fred C., 1894-1915....... 2204 315 1948 Traynor, Harold J., 1920-37...... 1941 Ea 
Cobb, Tyrus R., 1905-28......... 3033 367 | 1936 Wagner, John P., 1897-1917...... 2785, 
Cochrane, Gordon S., 1925-37.... 1482 329 1937 Wright, George, 1876-82......... 315 
Collins, Edward T., 1906-30...... 2826 333 : 
Collins, James J., 1895-1908...... 1718 294 E 
Comiskey, C. A., 1882-94........ 1383 .269 ate 
Delahanty, E. J., 1888-1903...... 1825 346 Year ; 
Duffy, Hugh, 1888-1906.......... 1722 330 elected Name and playing years 
, Evers, John J’, 1902-19. 2. .....% 1776 270 1938 Alexander, Grover C., 1911-30... 
Ewing, Wm. B., 1880-97......... 1280 all 1949 Brown, Mordecai, 1903-16....... 
Foxx, James E., 1925-1945....... 2317 325 1946 Chesbro, John_D., 1899-1909..... 
Frisch, Frank F., 1919-37........ 2311 316 1946 Grixith, Clark C., 1891-1908...... 
Gehrig, H. Louis, 1923-39........ 2164 340 1947 Grove, Robert M., 1925-41....... 
Gehringer, Charles L., 1924-42.... 2323 321 1947 Hubbell, Carl 0., 1928-43........ 
Rs Hornsby, Rogers, 1915-37........ 2259 .358 1936 johnson, Walter P., 1907-27 ..... 
1945 Jennings, H. A., 1891-1908....... 1264 - 314 1946 McGinnity, Joseph J., 1899-1908.. 248 
1939 Keeler, Wm. H., 1892-1910....... 2124 345 1936 Mathewson, Christopher, 1900-16. 373 
1945 Kelly, Michael 1, 1878-93........ 1493 315 1949 Nichols, Charles A., 1890-1906... 360 
1937 Lajoie, Napoleon, 1896-1916..... 2475 338 1948 Pennock, Herbert J., 1912-34..... ) 
1946 McCarthy, Thomas, 1884-96...... 1268 294 1946 Plank, Edward S., 1901-17....... 
1937 McGraw, John J., 1891-1906...... 1082 334 1939 Radbourne, Charles G., 1880-91 .. 
1937. Mack, Connie, 1886-96 Beh lean 736ms.249 1946 Waddell, George E., 1897-1910.... 
45 O'Rourke, James, 1876-94. ...... 1750 ’ .315 1946 Walsh, Edward A., 1904-17....... 
Ott, Melvin T., 1926-1947........ 2730 -304 1937 Young, Denton T., 1890-1911..... 


SELECTED FOR MERITORIOUS SERVICB 


organ G. Bulkeley (1937), Alexander J. Cartwright (1938), Henry Chadwick (1933), William A. Cummings (1933), at 
inson (1937), Judge Kenesaw M. Landis (1944), Albert G. Spalding (1939). & 


a HONOR ROLLS 
: (All named in 1946) 


XECUTIVES—E. S. Barnard, Edward G. Barrow, John Bruce, John T. Brush, Barney Greys: Charles Ebb 
tmann, John A. Heydler, J. A. (Bob) Quinn, Arthur H. Soden, Nicholas Young. 

- MANAGERS—William Carrigan, Edward Hanlon, Miller J. Huggins, Frank G. Selee, John M. Ward. 

JMPIRES—Thomas Connelly, William Dinneen, Robert Emslie, William Evans, John Gaffney, Timothy Hurst, c 

William Klem, Thomas Lynch, Silk O’Loughlin, Jack Sheridan. 


born, J John B. Sheridan, watiam Slocum, "George Tidden, "Joe Vila. 


BABE ‘RUTH’ S MAJOR LEAGUE HOME-RUN RECORD 
(A) American League; (N) National League 


Regular Season : ; World Series 
ey Home Home Home 
‘Club runs | Year Club runs |Year Club Tuns | Year 


Brides’ Q |1926 New York(A).... 47 |1915 Boston(A)...... 0 

beenetetere 4 11927 NewYork(A).... 60 |1916 Boston (A)...... 0 
ernicle « 3 {1928 New York(A).... 54 |1918 Boston(A)...... 0. 

Rete By 2 11929 New York(A).... 46 |1921 New York(A).... 1 

MU od 11 {1930 New York(A).... 49 |1922 New York(A).... 0 

ier al 29 |1931 New York(A).... 46 |1923 NewYork(A).... 3 

... 54 11932 New York(A),... 41 |1926 NewYork(A),... 4 

.. 59 |1933 New York(A).... 34 |1927 NewYork(A).... 2 

. 35 11934 New York(A).... 22 |1928 New York(A).... 3 

. 41 |1935 Boston(N)...... 6 |1932 New York<A).... 2 

eivtrevt 46» — — 

25 Ota Axara 714 Total ccetens 15 


anys } 
ber of the Cleveland Indians world series with the Boston B 
ull winning share in the 1948. $6,772.05, the record for the cli 


1951 Pennant Winners 


ae 


ae 5 Asterisk (*) indicates playoffs determine championship. 


FS CLASS AAA : 

_- Leaguo and champion Playoff winner 

_ American Association—Milwaukee...... Milwaukee 

_ International—Montreal................. Montreal 

_ Pacific Coast—Seattle:............2. 050000. Seattle 
ey CLASS AA 

_ Southern Association—Little Rock .. .Birmingham 


SREXAS— HOUSTON 60.015..5566 soc eve vice ees :...Houston* 


CLASS C 


life rnia—Santa Barbara..... genserte 
Bacians Oneonta (Ist half) 


soe coe Hammond (La 
ued Deyo c. csc Odessa* 


Aaa cd Sie Sherbrooke 


exicali (1st half) i 
Phoenix (2d) Mexicali (Mex.) 
ern Association—Topeka (Kans.) ..No playoffs 
. Texas-N. Mexico—Abilene (Texas). ..... Abilenc 


CLASS D 


.No playoffst 


W 
Riversiets i aycross (Ga.) 
sdataixauptal hc isvavereie vale otete ote Dougias 


Carthage (Mo.) 
Vor ni PS Re ESO eee Futon 


tees 


mete ebe aller ois estshay pla Elizabeth City 
; - Shelby (N. CG.) 
-onsin State—Sheboygan.........., No playoffs 


Grange declared champion. 


51 JUNIOR WORLD. SERIES 


e—Milwaukee 4, Montreal 2 
e—Milwaukee 6, Montreal 0 
e—Milwaukee 13, Montreal 10 


Montreal. + Eleven innings. 
BS 


FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS 
ae Won Lost Pet. 

BYBTOWETS ou... +h + 4 2 667 

Wayals ........... Di ent Jog O88. 


oe a ne 


Minor League Baseball 


om, eon iin 


Fs. f= ret ose 
; ___ Information Please Al 


Final 1951 Standings 


(Regular Season) ‘ 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION (AAA) 


W. L. Pet, W. L. Pet 
Milwaukee... 94 57 .623 —Minneapolis.. 77 75 507 
St. Pauls. oe 85 66 .563 Toledo....... 70 82 


Kansas City.. 81 70 .536 Indianapolis . 68 84 
Louisville.... 80 73 .523 Columbus.... 53 101 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE (AAA) 

W. L. Pet, Weal 

Montreal..... 95 59 .617 Toronto...... 77 76 

Rochester.... 83 69 .546 Baltimore, ... 69 82 
Syracuse...., 82 71 .536 Ottawa...... 62 88 

Buffalo. ..... 79 75 .513 Springfield... 63 90 « 

PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE (AAA) 

“Wh “L. > Pet. 5 W. i. 

Seattle. ..... 99 68 .593 Oakland. .... 80 388 

Hollywood ... 93 74 .557 San Diego.... 79 88 .473 

Los Angefes.. 86 81 .515 Sacramento.. 75 92 .449 
Portland... . 83 85 .494 San Francisco 74 93 4 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION (AA) 

Wieeale= Pete Ww. L 

Little Rock... 93 60 .608 Nashville.... 78 76 

Birmingham . 83 71 .539 Atlanta...... 76-5 78e8 


Mobile....... 80 74 .519 New Orleans. 64 90 « 
Memphis.... 79 75 .513 Chattanooga. 62 91 . 


TEXAS LEAGUE (AA 


W. -L. Pct. s WwW. L. 
Houston..... 99 61 .619 Fort Worth... 84 78 
San Antonio.. 86 75 .534 Okla. City.... 75 86 
Dallas....... 85 75 .531 Tulsa 67 94 
Beaumont.... 85 77 .525 Shreveport... 63 98 . 

CENTRAL LEAGUE (A) 

W. L. Pct. : Wz. Ta 
Dayton...... 87 50 .635 Charleston... 69 70 
Muskegon.... 86 54 .614 Grand Rapids. 53 82 _ 
Saginaw..... 79 58 577  Flint........ 38 98 

EASTERN LEAGUE (A) oi 

W. L. Pet. WwW. iL 
Wilkes-Barre. 85 54 .612 Schenectady. 73 66 
Scranton..... 77 +60) .562 Binghamton.. 69 69 
Elmira....... 74 64. .5362 Williamsport. 55 84 
Hartford..... 75 65 .5357 Albany...... 46. 920 

SOUTH ATLANTIG (SALLY) LEAGUE (A 

W. L. Pet. 


Montgomery. 85 55 .607 Columbus... . 
Jacksonville.. 79 58 .577 Savannan.... 64 74 
Macon....... 75 63 .543- Augusta..... 62 76 
Cnateston... 75 65 .536 Columbia... 46 92 


WESTERN LEAGUE (A) 


W. L. Pet. ‘Wet 
Omaha...... 90 64 .584 Des Moines.. 73 78 . 
Denver...... 88 66 .571 Puebio...... 74 80 
Wichita, ..... 84 68 .553 Colo. Springs. 64 82a. 
Stoux City... 77 71 .520  Lincoln...... 57193 


1951 DIXIE SERIES ha 
Birmingham (SA) vs. Houston (TL) - 
FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUB 


Won Lost 
Birmingham Barons .......4 See 
Houston Bufis........ at nea tt) rT 


Year 
1904 
1906* 
1907 
1917 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924* 
4925 
1926 
1927 
1928* 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
«1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


: 


Baseball 


TT, erETC 


747 


JUNIOR WORLD SERIES RECORD 


International League (1) vs. American Association (AA) 
No series in 1905, 1908 to 1916, inclusive; 1918, 1919 and 1935. 


Winner 


Manager 


Buffalo (1) ...........George Stallings .. 


Buffalo (1) .... 


Games 
won 


ees 


+eooe- George Stallings ..... 


Toronto (I) ........ .-Joe Kelley ...... sisjae 
Indianapolfs (AA) ....Jack Hendricks ...... 
Baltimore (1) ......... SACKS DUMMY stale: cre (ciaiala.e 
Louisville (AA) .......Joe McCarthy ....... 
Baltimore (I) ......... Jack Dunn ..... Bits 
Kansas City (AA) ....Wilbur Good ........ 
St. Paul (AA) ........ Nick Allen ,..... ciaieie 
Baltimore (1) ........ Jack Dunn ......0006 
Toronto (1) .....escee Dan Howley ........ 


Toledo (AA) 
Indianapolis (AA) 
Kansas City (AA) 


SR HOOnSE Casey Stengel 
... Bruno Betzel 
Westie Dutch Zwilling 


eccos 


Rochester (1) ......... Billy Southworth .... 


Rochester (1!) 
Newark (1) 

Columbus (AA) 
Columbus (AA) 
Milwaukee (AA) 
Newark (J) . 
Kansas City (AA) 
Louisville (AA) 
Newark (1) 
Columbus (AA) 
Columbus (AA) 


a eeceeeen 


ebeeo 


Baltimore (J) ........ 
Loulsville (AA) 


e@asece 


Montreal (1) ......00. Clay Hopper ..... 
Milwaukee (AA) ..../.Nick Cullop ...... 
Montreal (1) ......... Clay Hopper ..... 


Indianapolis (AA) .,...A!l Lopez 
Columbus (AA) ...... 


* Played tle game. 


RUTH’S BASEBALL EARNINGS 


Club 


Baltimore (I). ....-.0-22026seess 
ACRE OH CA)? Fait ots arajsre drains s o(afers a a2 
Boston (A)...........+-2++- fale os) ae 
Boston ch 


Boston 
Boston ae 
Boston (A)... 
New York (A). ME rh oem ae re 
ING WHY OfIe CA) aii ciac cures 5 salbiavesiele 
New York vA = 
New York (A).. 
New York (A).. 
New York (A).. 
New York (A 
New York tA ore 
New York os 
New York (A).. 
New York (A).. 
New York (A 


Boston (N)..... 
Brooklyn (N)... 


SETS O oe Billy Southworth 
Coote OOo ,Al Mamaux 


SBene Bill Meyer 
Risvek sia Bill Burwell ......4. 
-Johnny Neun 
.-Burt Shotton ........ 
siiteraiarat Eddie Dyer 
Columbus (AA) .......Nick Cullop 
-tommy Thomas ... 
Harry Leibold ... 


eater 


crelsiewialaele 
saves. Ray Blades. o.ceecas 
eieieracsrals Ray Blades 
sieltierers Al Sothoron 


cee 


etosescseece 


eeoe 


eoecese 


-Rollie Hemsley .. 
Milwaukee (AA) ......Charlie Grimm ...... 


15,009 
$925,900 


_ * Bought by Boston Americans from Baltimore and 
farmed to Providence (I). ¢ Coach. 

Ruth’s share from ten world series amounted to $41,- 
445. In addition, he was reputed to have made $1, 000; - 
900 from endorsements, barnstorming tours, movies and 
radio appearances. 


Winter Olympics at Oslo 


‘The 1952 Olympic Winter Games will be 
“held at Oslo, Norway, Feb. 14~25. 


SAP HERAEHPAHHPHAAAHAALANTTAGAGTUTAGAAGGIAAHMRhWH 


Games 

Loser Manager won 
St. Paul ..... ooes Mike Kelley ......... { 
Columbus ,....... Bill Clymer ......... 2 
Columbus ........ Bill Clymer ......... i 
Toronto ...... .oeNap. Lajole, oc ae f 
StaPaules..a. cane Mike Kelley ..... { 
Baltimore ...... -Jack Dunn ......... .3 
ot Paulo sacs Mike Kelly .......... 2 
Baltimore ....... Jack Dunn .......... 4 
Baltimore ....... Jack Dunn .......... 4 
Louisville ....... Joe McCarthy ....... 3 
Louisville ....... Bill Meyer ..:....... 0 
Buffalo ......... Bill Clymer ...... Poet | 
Rochester ....... Billy Southworth .... f 
Rochester ....... Billy Southworth .... 4 
Louisville ....... Al Sothoron .....,.. ee 8 
StePauliiis alee Al Leifield ....... Bese 
Minneapolis ..... Donie Bush Pella 22 
Buffalo .........Ray Schalk ......... 3 
HOrOnto sou sie cs Ike Boone ........... 4 
Buffalo ......... Ray Schalk ......... 1 
Columbus ........ Burt Shotton ........ 3 
Newark ......... Johnny Neun ........ 3 
Rochester ....... Billy Southworth .... 3 
Louisville ....... Bill Burwell ........ ate 
Montreal ....... .Clyde Sukeforth ..... 2 

Syracuse ........ Jewel Ens: ..o.. 200 uemeae 
Syracuse ........ Jewel -Ens:' ci. .miemene 
Louisville .......Harry Leibold ....... 2 
Newark .........Bill Meyer .......... 2 
Louisville .......Harry Leibold ....... 2 

Syracuse ,.......Jewel Ems .....cesee0e 3 
Ste Paull wesshc. Walter E. Alston ..... f 
Montreal ........ Clay Hopper ........ 2 
Baltimore ....... Nick Cullop .......<+ 1 
Montreal ........Walter Alston ....... 2 


Joe DiMaggio participated in his 5ist 
world series game in the 1951 classic to 
set a record in that respect. The previous 
record of 50 was held by Frankie Frisch. 
DiMaggio tied a mark formerly held out- 
right by Babe Ruth when he played in 
his tenth world series. It was the ninth 
time the Yankee Clipper was on the win- 
ning side, a record he holds alone. 


HORSESHOE PITCHING, 1951 
World Title Tournaments 
(At Salt Lake City, Utah) 
FINAL STANDING OF THE LEADERS 


W. iL. Wi. eye 
Fernando Isais..... 35 0 Ray Gatewood...... 23 12 
Ted Allen. ........ 33. 2 Dean Brown.,..... 23 he 
Marines Tamboer... 29 6 Louis Dean........ 2ourle 
Eddie Packham.... 25 10 Dale Dixon........ 22 13 
John Lindmeier.... 25 10 Ellis Cobb......... 22°13 
Casey Jones....... 23 12 Stan DeLeary...... 22513 


Mrs. Sarah Byers, Portland, Oreg., won the women’s crown 
and David Loucks, San Francisco, the junior tournament ~ 


A. A. U. Championships, 1951 
(At Baltimore, Md., Sept. 1-3) 


A 


Singles—Jene Durham, Baltimore 
Doubles—Albert Rumbold-Clarence Stem,’ Westminster, Md. 


- | 1896—Athens ° 1912—Stockholm 
| 1900—Paris -1920—Antwerp 


_1906—Athens 1924—Paris (S) 
1908—London 1928—St. Moritz (W) 


VHE first Olympic Games of which there 
is record occurred in 776 B.c. and con- 


out 200 yards held on a plain by the 
_ River Alpheus (now the Ruphia) just out- 
the little town of Olympia in Greece. 
was from that date that the Greeks 
gan to keep their calendar by “Olym- 
ads,” the four-year spans between the 
elebrations of the famous games. There 
_@ religious as well as an athletic 
ificance to the ancient games and the 
nes, temples and sacred fires within 
j the Olympic enclosure were the scenes of 
_worship all through the year whereas the 
ympic Games, at the height of their 

larity, never lasted more than five 
ys and were held only once every four 


€ competition was entirely amateur 
ae start and the only prizes were 
‘el wreaths. Only free Greek citizens 
> allowed to compete and they had to 
Oo a strict training course that 
ten months. But civic rivalry led 
rickery and professionalism and the 


Trait 
= 


60-Meter Run 


‘raenzlein, United States............... Ts. 
Hahn, United States................., 7s. 


100-Meter Run 


j With tae wind. 
> 200-Meter Run 


V 8, Tewksbury, United States............ 22.2s. 
ie Haha, United States..... 2.0.0.2... » 216s. 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES _ 


(W)—Site of Winter games. (S)—Site of Summer games. 


1928—Amsterdam (S) 
1932—Lake Placid (W) 
_ 1904—St. Louis 1924—Chamonix (W) 1932—Los Angeles (S) 
1936—Garmisch-Parten- 


OLYMPIC GAMES CHAMPIONS, 1896-1948 


Source: United States Olympic Association 


TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 


1912 


1936—Berlin (S) 
1948—St. Moritz (W) 
1948—London (S) 
1952—Scheduled for } 

‘Oslo (W) and | 


kirchen (W) Helsinki (S). | 


games became degraded after some cen- 
turies. When Rome conquered Greece, t 
Roman emperors turned the Olympie¢ 
Games from patriotic, religious and ath- 
letic festivals into carnivals and circuses 
They dragged on malodorously until they 
were finally halted by decree of Emperor 
Theodosius I of Rome in a.p. 394, 4 

The modern Olympic Games, which 
started in Athens in 1896, are the result 
of the devotion of a French educato: 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin, to the id 
that, since boys and athletics have go 
together down the ages, education and 
athletics might well go hand-in-hand 
toward a better international understand- 
ing. He planned a revival of the ancient 
Olympic Games on a world-wide basis and 
succeeded in getting nine nations to send 
athictes to the first of the modern gam 
in 1896. Since then more, than 29,000 ath 
letes representing 58 nations have com- 
peted in the games. i 

Interrupted for the second time by w: 
the modern Olympic Games were resu 
at London in 1948, 


1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


oem eee ee rece cere ereseses vee 
iii ay 

Stn iii rir ears ard 

i i ie rr aaa 


Cr i ric rir ir va“ 


1896 
1900 
1904 
1906 
1908 


1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


6. E.H. Flack Great Britain. ue 
i900 A. E. Tysoe, Great Britain..... 
J. D. Lightbody, United States... .. " 
Paul Pilgrim, United States,........... ees 
M. W. Sheppard, United States é 
. J. E. Meredith, United States......... 5 
ASG Sully Great: Britains eo iiccace te covets 
, D.G. A. Lowe, Great Britain. . 
D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain. ............. 
_ Thomas Hampson, Great Britain........... 1m.49.8s. 
‘John Woodruff, United States............. 1m.52.9s. 
Malvin Whitfield, United States........... 1m.49.2s. 
1,500-Meter Run ‘ 
H. Flack, Great Britain................. 
Bennett, Great Britain................. 
D. Lightbody, United States....... F 
D. Lightbody, United States....... 
M. W. Sheppard, United States 
A. N. S. Jackson, Great Britain 


E. 
Cc. 
A: 
ee 


A. G. Hill, Great Britain. ........... cone 

Paavo Nurmi; Finland....3..0... 3.0.3 00 001 

TEs Larva; Finland... oi cus scwemaesee cee 

Luigi Beccali, Italy................. A 

J. E. Lovelock, New Zealand....:.... ae 

+ Henri Eriksson, Sweden...............04 

: 5,000-Meter Run 
1912 H. KoJehmainen, Finland................ 14m.36.6s, 
1920 J. Guillemot, France................000: 14m.55.6s. 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland................+0. 14m.31.2s. 
1928 Willie Ritola, Finland............. Sere 14m.38s. 
- 1932 Lauri Lehtinen, Finland........ Larestesisete 14m.30s. 
1936 Gunnar Hockert, Finland.............4.. 14m.22.2s. 
1948 Gaston Reiff, Belgium...............+4. 14m.17.6s. 
aes 5-Mile Run 
1906 H. Hawtrey, Great Britain............... 26m.26.2s. 
1908 E.R. Voigt, Great Britain........ torts 25m.11.2s. 
: 10,000-Meter Run 
H. Kolehmainen, Finland................ 31m.20.8s. 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland.................+. 31m.45.8s. 
Willie Ritola, Finland...............-55- 30m.23.2s. 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland.............. ,..-. 30m.18.8s. 
Janusz Kusocinski, Poland.....:........-. 30m.11.4s. 
. {Imari Salminen, Finland................ 30m.15.4s. 
Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia............ 29m.59.6s. 
Marathon .- 


oh Loues, GREOCE Sto g Kicserevicterstororae alan 2h.55m.20s. 


SeREALO MET ANCO xc) )ereiavareleyovais efeieienidforctears 2h.59m. 

04 T.J. Hicks, United Siates............. 3h.28m.53s. 
06 W. J. Sherring, Canada............... 2h.51m.23.6s. 
908 John J. Hayes, United States.......... 2h.55m.18.4s. 
- K.K. McArthur, South Africa......... 2h.32m.35.8s. 
0 H. Kolehmainen, Finland. 2h.32m.35.8s. 
} A. 0. Stenroos, Finland.. ... 2h.41m.22.6s. 

El Ouafi, France.............. ... 2h.32m.57s. 

32 Juan Zabaia, Argentina............... 2h.31m.36s. 
Pi Kitel Son) Japan’s.'ssc.0s Bhiejine > seo ie 2h.29m.19.2s. 
Delfo Cabrera, Argentina............. 2h.34m.51.6s. 

110-Meter Hurdles 

E Curtiss, United States... 50 cise: semiesineln Sachets 17.6s. 
A.E. Kraenzlein, United States............... 15.4s. 

F. W. Schule, United States...............065 16s. 
R. G. Leavitt, United States.................. 16.2s.. 

Forrest Smithson, United States......... Pitescits 15s. 
. _F. W. Kelly, United States...............-05- 15.is. 
. Jz Thomson, Canada.......-.s0.--eseeeees 14.8s. 

D.C. Kinsey, United States...............4-5 15s. 
inson, South Africa.......... Pi macornoe 14.8s. 
ge Saling, United States.i.....05. 0.0. 14.6s. 
Towns, United States............-.4. 14,2s. 


Porter, United States.............+++ 13.9s, 
a y, 


* 1908 


. 1948 


200-Meter Hurdles ais 


1900. A. E. Kraenzlein, United States................ 
1904 HLL. Hillman, United States - : 


400-Meter Hurdles 


1900 J..W. B. Tewksbury, United States 
1904 HL. Hillman, United States......... 
C.J 


1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 


F. M. Taylor, United States........... ee 
Lord David Burghley, Great Britain. . Es 
Robert Tisdall, Ireland.....-....... ree ene 
Glenn Hardin, United States........ ieee 
Roy Cochran, United States........ Meas 

* Record not allowed. 


2, peng es Steen ae : 


1900 
1904 


" 3,000-Meter Steeplechase he 


1920 P. Hodge, Great Britain 

1924 Willie Ritola, Finland...,.. 

1928 T.A. Loukola, Finland.... 

1932 Volmari Iso-Hollo, Finland........... We n 

1936 Volmari Iso-Hollo, Finland.............. «9 

1948 Thure Sjoestrand, Sweden............. roe 
* About 3,450 meters—extra lap by error. __ 


3,200-Meter Steeplechase 

1908 A. Russell, Great Britain....<........... 1 * 
4,000-Meter Steeplechase 

C. Rimmer, Great Britain......... a Sboienatt « 12m 

3,000-Meter Team 


United States. i) coin k ace) veretbe alana 
United States. sc.csieaneereenan : 
Finland sicats. ccae dencneenaeesaets ‘veee 


3-Mile bat eye 
Great: Britaliny.cce:os)s).<crsaecttomtarce pace 
8,000-Meter X-Country. : 
H. Kolehmainen, Finland....... metres! 
8,000-Meter X-Country team 
Sweden 
10,000-Meter X- Country 


Paavo Nurmi, Finland..............++- 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland.............. 0 


1900 


1912 
1920 
1924 


1908 


1912 


1912 


1920 
1924 


1912 
1926 
1924 


1, 500-Meter Walk 

George V. Bonhag, United States....... 

 8,000-Meter Walk 

G. Stantics, Hungary : 
Ugo Frigerio, Italy..............-4. ¥ 

3,500-Meter Walk : 

GRE; Larner, Great Britain.......... 

' 10,000-Meter Walk 

G. H. Goulding, Canada....... 

Ugo Frigerio, Italy.............. 

Ugo Frigerio, Italy.............. 

John Mixaclsson, Sweden........... 

10-Mile Walk 


GHEs Lerner, Great Britain. 


inn 


1906 


1906 
1920 


1908 


1912 
1920 
1924 
1948 


Serer) 


1908 


: 50,000-Meter Walk 
1932 Thomas W. Green, Great Britain...... 5 


4h.50m.10s. 
1936 Harold Whitlock, Great Britain......... 4h.30m.41.4s. 
oleae John Ljunggren, Sweden............. 4h.41m.52s. 
400-Meter Relay 
1912 GieateBitaina ees mc utat bac cee: waa 424s. 
mlovOMAnited)Statoss..). <<: 5.6.2 ov kad, 422s, 
924 Onited stateson. 2 202 fs. sees cae Als. 
ozameUnited States. oo. eo cs Sok docceeooen. 41s. 
1932 Unitedastatesee rh Ce Sot en he aes bed 40s. 
WHitdIStatOsnee aN eo oc ce vionw ts tice eee 39.8s, 
RM GORGLALCS ts ely iets 2s ENE ee ook 40.6s 
1,600-Meter Relay 
Papetinited States... ...... 2... c.oeec seed 3m.27.2s 
Malinited States. \o2. aS secs esc scse chee. 3m.16.6s. 
SLCC TSE TTS 5 a en oe ami 3m.22.2s 
LSULCLAS EY CS oi pee 3m.16s 
WTOUROLALCS Etat. co vlan, clsle a Lic Laie y Seacteaie 3m.14.2s, 
(LUTTE CSS se 3m.8.2s. 
Wal Apert Chick settee es 3m.9s. 
SSMS ATED Biel cghce oa Bane TES 3m.10.4s 
pols Vault 
3 GABAA 10 ft. 934 in. 
avers eres oe 10 ft. 9.9 in. 
Bere de Sess 11 ft. 6 in. 
5 cdc SOR CS RARE 11 ft. 6 in. 
Peet eee {iz ft. 2 in. 
Bes het oH 12 ft. 11% in 
PWR aa ee 13 ft. 5 in. 
CRO REE, 12 ft. 11% in. 
is a ee 13 ft. 9% in. 
iam Miller, (United SLELCSES paeeas 14 ft. 1% in. 


14 ft. 3% in. 
14 ft. 1% in. 


5 Standing High Jump 
x. C. Ewry, United States....0........ 


5 ft. 5 in. 
Ewry, United States............. 4 ft. ll in 
Ewry, United States............. 5 ft. 1% in. 


Ewry, United States........ rca) teins 
5 ft. 4% in 
5 ft. 11% in. 
6 fi. 246 in. 
5 ft. 11 in. 
5 ft. 9% in. 
6 ft. 3 in. 
6 ft. 4 in. 
6 ft. 4% in. 
6 Ft. 51546 in. 
it W. King. U United States........ 6 ft. 4% in. 
Juncan McNaughton, Canada......... 6 ft. 5% in. 
nelitis Bouasen, United States...... 6 ft. 71546 in. 
manent 6 ft. 6 in. 
standing Broad Jump 
Ewry, United States............. 10 ft. 636 in 
Ewry, United States............. 11 ft. 4% in. 
United States . 10 ft. 10 in. 
Ewry, United States............, 10 ft. 11% in. 
CHIMIFASGTOBCO. cia c.4 oe co's. on 11 ft. % in. 
_ Running Broad Jump 
. Clark, United States............ 20 ft. 9% in. 
aenzlein, United States........ : 23 ft. 6% in. 
nstein, United States......... 24 ft. 1 in. 
nee United States........ . 23 ft. 7% in. 
Neskives vask 24 ft. 6% in, 


24 ft.11% in, 


Sev eeeee 


1920 


1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


1900 
1904 


1896 
1900 
1904 
1906 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1348 


1896 
1900 
1904 
1906 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


1912 


1900 


~ 1904 


1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


1904 
1920 


1896 


1900 
1904 
1906 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


1906 
1908 


ais rs i Se 
5° 7 = es G 
fon Plea: 
a ais) = 
wm. Pettersson, Sweden ae Rapa et MR 23 ft. 
DeHart Hubbard, United States sa, see 24 ft. 5Y 
Edward B. Hamm, United States. . was. 25 ft. 4% 
Edward Gordon, United States........ 25 ft. 4 
Jesse Owens, United States......... .. 26 ft. 554 
Willie Steele, United States........... 25 ft. 8 i 
Standing Hop, Step, and Jump 
R. C. Ewry, United States............. 34 ft. Ri in 
R. C. Ewry, United States............. 34 ft. 7% i in. 
Running Hop, Step, and Jump 
J. B. Connolly, United States........ 45 ft. 
Myer Prinstein, United States....... 47 ft. 4% in. 
Myer Prinstein, United States....... 47 ft. 
P. O'Connor, Ireland............... 46 ft. 2 in. 
T. J. Ahearne, Great Britain........ 48 ft. 11% in. 
G. Lindblom, Sweden.............. 48 ft. 5Y% in, 
V.Tuulos, Finland; 0284.2 e 47 ft. 6% in. 
A. W. Winter, Australia............. 50 ft. 11% in. 
Mikio Oda, Japan..:............... 49 ft. 101346 in 
Chuhei Nambu, Japan............. 51 ft. 7 in. a 
Naoto Tajima, Japan............... 52 ft. 5% in. 
Arne Ahman, Sweden.............. 50 ft. 6% in, — 
16-Lb. Shot-put > 
R. S. Garrett, United States........... 36 ft. 2 in, 
R. Sheldon, United States............ 46 ft. 3% in. 


48 ft. 7 in. 
40 ft. 446 in, 
46 ft. 7% in. 
50 ft. din, 
48 ft. 7% in. 


Clarence Houser, United States....... 49 ft. 2% in. 
John Kuck, United States............. 52 ft. 1Me in, 

Leo Sexton, United States...._. is dart 52 ft. 6346in, 
Hans Woellke, Germany............. . 53 ft. 13% in. 
Wilbur Thompson, United States...... 56\ft: 2 ina 


16-Lb. Shot-put (Both Hands) 
Ralph Rose, United States............ 90 ft. 5% ii in. 4 
16-Lb. Hammer Throw 


J. 3, Flanagan, United States......... 167 ft. 4 in. 

J. 5. Flanagan, United States......... 168 ft. 1 in, 

J. J. Flanagan, United-States......... 170 ft. 4% in 

M. J. McGrath, United States........ 177 ft.7 in. 

P. J. Ryan, United States............ 173 ft. 554 

F. D. Tootell, United States.......... 174 ft. 10% in, 

Patrick O'Callaghan, Ireland s.;.c¢20<0 168 ft. 744 in, 

Patrick O'Callaghan, Ireland......... 176 ft. 11% in 

Karl Hein, Germany................. 185 ft.4in. 

Irmy Nemeth, Hungary, fr. ee 183 ft. 11%. in 
56-LD. Weight Throw 

E. Desmarteau, Canada............. 34 ft. 4 in. 

P. J. McDonald, United States....... a rsotted 

Discus Throw 

R. S. Garrett, United States.......... 95 ft. 7% in. 4 

R. Bauer, Hungary.................. 118 ft. 2.9 in. 

M. J. Sheridan, United States........ 128 ft. 10 

M. J. Sheridan, United States........ 136 ft. % 

M. J. Sheridan, United States........ 134 ft. 2 i 

A. R. Taipale, Finland............... 148 ft. 3.9 

E. Niklander, Finland............... 146 ft. 7 i 

Clarence: ‘Houser, United States Actes 151 ft. 

Clarence Houser, United States...... 155 ft. 

John Anderson, United States........ 162 ft. 

Ken Carpenter, United States,....... 165 ft. 7¥ 


Adolfo Consolini, Italy 173 ft. 


Olympic Champions 751 


Discus Throw (Right and Left Hand) Javelin Throw 
1912 A.R. Taipale, Finland:.............. 271 ft. 10% in. 1932 Mildred Didrikson, United States..... 143 ft. 4 in. 
1936 Tilly Fleischer, Germany............ 148 ft. 234 in. 
Javelin Throw 1948 H. Bauma, Austria.................. 149 ft. 6 in. 
- 1906 £. Lemming, Sweden............... 175 ft. 6 in. 
1908 E. Lemming, Sweden............... 179 ft. 10% in. Shot-put 
1912 £. Lemming, Sweden...........0... 198 ft. 11% in. 1948 Micheline Ostermeyer, France.......... 45 ft. 1% in. 
~ 1920 Jonni Myyra, Finland............... 215 ft. 9% in. . 
- 1924, Jonni Myyra, Finland............... 206 ft. 6% in. SWIMMING—MEN 
1928 E.H. Lundquist, Sweden............ 218 ft. 6— in. 
1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland............. 238 ft. 7 in. 50 Yards 
1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany.........,. 235 ft. 8546 in. 1904 Zoltan de Halomay, Hungary...............0..s 28s. 
. 1948 Kaj Rautavaara, Finlandzrcs, secs 228 ft. 10% in. 100 Meters 
S Javelin Throw—Free Style 1896 Alfred Hajos, Hungary............-...--- 1m.22.2s, 
1908 E. Lemming, Sweden................ 178 ft. 7% in. 1904 Zoltan de Halomay, Hungary.............. 1m.2.8s.* © 
1906 C.M. Daniels, United States.............. 1m.13s. 
Javelin Throw (Both Hands) 1908. C. M. Daniels, United States.............. 1m.5.6s. 
1912 J. J. Saaristo, Finland.............-. 358 ft. 11% in. 1912 Duke P. Kahanamoku, United States.....:. 1m.3.4s. 
1920 Duke P. Kahanamoku, United States....... 1m.1.4s. 
Pentathlon 1924 John Weissmuller, United States.......... 59s. 
1906 H. Mellander, Sweden...................... 24 pts. 1928 John Weissmuller, United States.......... 58.6s. 
BOUZ SF Re Bld, NORWAY. ai. .ccacese pene ac scence 21 pts. 1932 Yasuji Miyazaki, Japan........ PAPAS RS 58.2s. 
1920 E.R. Lehtonen, Fintand.................... 14 pts. 1936 Ferenc Csik, Hungary.................-05 57.6s. 
1924 E.R. Lehtonen, Finland,................... 16 pts. 1948 Walter Ris, United States................. 57.3s. 
Decathlon ™100 yards: vi 
1912 H. Wieslander, Sweden............... 7,724.495 pts. 220 Yards 
1920 H. Loviland, Norway,................ 6,804.35 pts. 1900 F.C. V. Lane, Australia 
1924 H.M. Osborn, United States.......... 7,710.775 pts. 1904 C. M. Daniels, United States...........:.. 2m.44,2s. | 
1928 Paavo Yrjola, Finland............,... 8,053.29 pts. 
1932 James Bausch, United States......... 8,462.23 pts. 400 Meters 
1936 Glenn Morris, United States..... Ae Nai 7,900 pts. 1904 C.M. Daniels, United States............. 6m.16.2s.% » 
1948 Robert B. Mathias, United States...... 7,139 pts. 1906: Otto Sheff, Austrias..2).9...03 ao oes 6m.23.8s. ; 
(Old point system used from 1912 to 1932; new point 1908 H. Taylor, Great Britain.............-... 5m.36.8s. 
System started in 1936.) 1912 G.R. Hodgson, Canada..:..-.........225 5m.24.4s. 
1920 N. Ross; United States...............00. 5m.26.8s. 
TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 1924 John Weissmuller, United States........- 5m.4.2s. 
Ee ' 1928 Albert Zorilla, Argentina:............... 5m.1.6s. 
: is Ota i 1932 Clarence Crabbe, United States. ......... 4m.48.4s. 
1928 Elizabeth Robinson, United States............ 12.2s. 1936 Jack Medica, United States............-. 4m.44.5s, 
1932 Stanislawa Walasiewicz, Poland.............. 119s. 1948 William Smith, United States..........-. 4m.Als. 
; 1936 Helen Stephens, United States............... 11.5s. * 440 yards. 
1948 Fanny Blankers-Koen, Holland............... 11.9s. 
200-Meter Run 500 GL r ‘ 
1948 Fanny Blankers-Koen, Holland..............- 24,45, 1896 Paul Neumann, Austria ; 
. 800-Meter Run ; 880. Yards rae fe 
1928 Lina Radke, Germany,...........--2.s00- 2m.16.8s. 1904 Emil Rausch, Germany................0 m.11.4s. 3 
80-Meter Hurdles 1,000 Meters fi 
1932 Mildred Didrikson, United States............. 11.7s, 1900 Jarvis, Great Britain (s 
1936 Trebisonda Valla, Italy...........-...-+-..4- Hes 1,200 Meters - 
-1948 Fanny Blankers-Koen, Holland............... 72S ; 3 
400-Meter Relay 1896 Alfred Hajos, Hungary § 
MAMMCRTAGA WS Sie cece S sacnksac thoes cxgets 48.45. 1,500 Meters bs 
#952, United States... 0... i.sce eae sarge Ne 47s. 1908 H. Taylor, Great Britain................. 22m.48.4s. 
1936 United States.........-.-...-.----.-s.000-- 46.9s. 1912 G.R. Hodgson, Canada.................. 22m. ‘“ 
NLL Ree oe een 47.5s. 1920 _N. Ross, United States..............+00- 22m.23.28, 
; ing High Jum 1924 A.M. Charlton, Australia................ 20m.6.6s. : 
ae S P ¢ 1928 Arne Borg, Sweden............-.-..008 19m.51.8s, > 
1928 Ethel Catherwood, Canada.............. 5 ft. Zin. 1932 Kusuo Kitamura, Japan.............004. 19m.12.4s. 
1932 Jean Shiley, United States.............. 5 ft. 5A in. 1936 Noboru Terada, Japan.......s..sseeeees 19m.13.7s. _ F 
1936 Ibolya Csak, Hungary.................. 5 ft. 3 in. 1948 James McLane, United States............ 19m.18.5s. 
1948 Alice Coachman, United States.......... 5 ft. 6% in. Rr Y 
Running Broad Jump ae Reig ; 
1948 V. 0. Gyarmati, Hungary.............. 18 ft. 8% in. 1906. H. Taylor, Great Britain................- 28m.28s. 
Discus Throw _One Mile : 
~ 1928 H. Konopacka, Poland............... 129 ft.11% in. 1904 Emil Rausch, Germany............++--+- 27m.18.2s, — 
1932 Lillian Copeland, United States....... 133 ft. 2 in. ae 
1936 Gisela Mauermayer, Germany........ 156 ft. 3346 in. Plunge for Distance mate. 


"1948 Micheline Ostermeyer, France........ 137 ft.6% in, 1904 W. E. Dickey, United States 


4 
¥ 


(a a hc lA rca a a 


i Z 
752 Tbs, 
; oe ; x ; 
Ae 800-Meter Relay 
1908 Great Btltalit.. 2. oie. sare solos een 10m.55.6s. 
AOI 2HeAUSUTalia. Noch) Mae ec ak soos. Ae 10m.11.6s 
: WpifediStatess Meeker voce cat ace 10m.4.4s, 
UnltadyStatescen . it. .Sueety et eee 9m.53.4s 
United States: crrje: wate eae Colmes 9m.36.2s 
PAD Ste ee acd uctterctslare Nee see ele Reie 8m.58.4s. 
JET og aac letT AE ee een tee geen! 8m.51.5s 
Einigedistates i sens.) seie cy ecueiyaee 8m.46s. 
100-Meter Backstroke 
Walter Brack, Germany................. 1m.16.8s.* 
Arno Bieberstein, Germany.............. 1m.24.6s 
Harry Hebner; United States...........,. 1m.21.2s. 
Warren Kealoha, United States........... 1m.15.2s. 
Warren Kealoha, United States........... 1m.13.2s. 
George Kojac, United States............. 1m.8.2s 
_Masaji Kiyokawa, Japan................. 1m.8.6s. 
Adolph Kiefer, United States............ 1m.5.9s. 
_ Allen Stack, United States............... 1m.6.4s. 
re + 100 yards, 
200-Meter Breast Stroke 
08 F. Holman, Great Britain................ 3m.9.2s. 
12 Walter Bathe, Germany................. 3m.1.8s 
1920 H. Malmroth, Sweden.,................. 3m.4.4s. 
924 R.D. Skelton, United States............. 2m.56.6s, 
SMBVerSUNUta: Japan.....'. ie. wus ss sec Waw ous 2m.48.8s 
2 Yoshiyuki Tsuruta, Japan............... 2m.45.4s 
Tetsuo’ Hamuro, Japan......2:.......... 2m.42.5s 
Joseph Verdeur, United States........... 2m.39.3s. 
 400-Meter Breast Stroke 
Georg Zacharias, Germany............... 7m.23.6s, 
Malmroth, Sweden................... 6m.31.8s, 
1,000-Meter Team Race 
Tae atl Re Pais Loonie wale 17m.16.2s 
Springboard Diving § 
ere =. , Points 
. Sheldon, United States................ 12 2-3 
ottlob Walz, Germany 
Ibert Zuerner, Germany................... 85.5 
aul Guenther, Germany...............4.... 6 
Kuehn, United States.......0.......... 6 
White, United States.................. 7 
jardins, United States................. 185.04 
ichael Galitzen, United States.............. 161,38 
Richard Degener, United States.............. 163.57 
g pine Harlan, United States................. 163.64 
Fancy High Diving 
Points 
baa MOORE SPA Z 
inkston, United States. ..0.....55.0... 7 
White, United States.................. 9 
vie Iligh Diving 
Points 
ohanssen, SW OUOM ees skiiae fasta Cte acee 83.70 
Erik Adlerz, Sweden....................... 7 
vid Wallman, Sweden.................... 7 
Hargueve Australias eds. se. tec d ccc. 13% 
- Plain and Fancy High Diving 
By Points 
P. Desjardins, United! States cnisisdcs che 98.74 
arold Smith, United States..:.............. 124.80 
all Wayne, United States............ np) 1d St58 
@, United STELCEST Stet er ae 130.05 


1920 
1922 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


1920 


1924 


1928 


1932 
1936 
1948 


1912 


1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


1912 
1920 
1924 


1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


' France defeated Belgium 


WATER POLO. : 
Great Britain 
United States 
Great Britain defeated Belginm 
Great Britain defeated Austria 
Great Britain defeated Belgium 


Germany defeated Hungary 
Hungary defeated Germany 
Hungary 

Italy 


SWIMMING—WOMEN ~ 


100 Meters 


Ethelda Bleibtrey, United States 
Fanny Durack, Australia 


Be eee ewese 
veto se ewcccsase 
ce ri 
Sr iis 


300 Meters 
Ethelda Bleibtrey, United States 


400 Meters 


Ann Curtis, United States 


DICH icieior samira ve 


400-Meter Relay 


Gheat Britain.ini 2 sake nse snr ee OMS 
United States 


Hollandae eee ee 


w 100-Meter Backstroke 


Sybil Bauer, United States 
Marie Braun, Holland 


Cir rare irre 


etme e eee eesesectseey 


Cae mene deren eteee 


200-Meter Breast Stroke 


Lucy Morton, Great Britain 
Hilde Schrader, Germany 
Clare Dennis, Australia 3m 
Hideko Maehata, Japan.................. 3m. 
Nel 7 Vliet, Netherlands. . 


Cee ee ewe aeenee 


Cee deer es evees 


i i iis 
Te twee weer ewer nee 


ee eens ween 


' Fancy Bie Tt: Diving 


Aileen Riggin, United States. . 
Elizabeth Becker, United States... 


Noeeth Gestring United States. . Pe 
Victoria M. Draves. United States. 


Elizabeth B. Pi ston, United Statseee ce eal 
’ Dorothy Poynton, United otateSe ten esas act 
Mrs. Dorothy Poynton Hill, United States. . 
Victoria M. Draves, United States sake, natennsise 


3 POLO 
900 Great Britain 1924 Argentina 
1908 Great Britain 1936 Argentina 
1920 Great Britain 
a BOXING 
Flyweight 


3908 George V. Finnegan, United States (105-Ib. class) 
1920 Frank Genaro, United States 

1924 Fidel La Barba, United States 

- 1928 | Anton Kocsis, Hungary 

1932 Stephen Enekes, Hungary 

1936 Willi Kaiser, Germany 

1948 Pascuel Perez, Argentina 


_ Bantamweight 


— 1904 0. L. Kirk, United States (115-Ib. class) 
1908 H. Thomas, Great Britain 

1920 Walker, South Africa 

1924 W.H. Smith, South Africa 

1928 Vittorio Tamagnini, Italy 

1932 Horace Gwynne, Canada 

1936 Ulderico Sergo, Italy 

1948 Tibor Csik, Hungary 


Featherweight 


(904 0. L. Kirk, United States 
_ 1908 R. K. Gunn, Great Britain ~ 
- 1920 Fritsch, France 
_ 1924 John Fields, United States 
1928 L. Van Klaveren, Holland 
1932 Carmclo Ambrosio Robledo, Argentina 
1936 Oscar Casanovas, Argentina 
5 ig Ernesto Formenti, Italy 


Fishin ght 


a 1908 F Grace, Great Britain 

1920 Samuel Mosberg, United States 
1924 Harold Nielsen, Denmark 
1928 Carlo Orlandi, Italy 
_ 1932 Lawrence Stevens, South Africa 
_ 1936 _Imre Harangi, Hungary 
& 1948 Gerry Dreyer, South Africa 


Welterweight 


Al Young, United States 

- Schneider, Canada 
J. S. Delarge, Belgium 
Edward Morgan, New Zealand 
Edward Flynn, United States 
Sten Suvio, Finland 
Julius Torma, Czechoslovakia 


Middleweight 


Charles Mayer,. United States 
J. W. H. T. Douglas, Great Britain 
H.W. Mallin, Great Britain 
H.W. Mallin, Great Britain 


32 Carmen Barth, United States 
. aan D “abet France 


1904 
1948 


1904 
1908 


' 1924 


1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


1896 
1904 
1908 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 


1948 


1904 
1908 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


1904 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


1904 
1908 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


Odon Zombory, Hungary 


“Light Heavyweight | 


Edward Eagan, United States Sate 
H. J. Mitchell, Great Britain a: 
Victoria Avendano, Argentina ; 
David E. Carstens, South Africa 
Roger Michelot, France 

George Hunter, South Africa 


Heavyweight 


Sam Berger, United States 

A. L. Oldham, Great Britain 
Rawson, Great Britain 

Otto Von Porath, Norway 

A. Rodriguez Jurado, Argentina 
Santiago A. Lovell, Argentina 
Herbert Runge, Germany 
Rafael Iglesias, Argentina 


WRESTLING 
CATCH-AS-CATCH-CAN 
Flyweight 


R. Curry, United States (105-Ib. class) 
V. L. Viitala, Finland 


Bantamweight 


George N. Mehnert, U. S. (115-Ib. class) 
George N. Mehnert, U. S. (119-Ib. class) 
Kustaa Pihalajamaki, Finland 

K. Makinen, Finland 

Robert Edward Pearce, United States — 


Nassuh Akar, Turkey 
Featherweight — 


Karl Schumann, Germany 

|. Niflot, United States 

G. S. Dole, United States : 
Charles E. Ackerly, United States 
Robin Reed, United States 
Allie Morrison, United States 
Herman Pihlajamaki, Finland 
Kustaa Pihlajamaki, Finland ~ 
Gazanfer Bilge, Turkey 


Lightweight 


B. J. Bradshaw, United States 
G. de Relwyskow, Great Britain 
Kalle Antilla, Finland 

Russell Vis, United States 

0. Kapp, Esthonia 

Charles Pacome, France | 
Karoly Karpati, Hungary 

Celal Atik, Turkey 


Welterweight 


0. F. Roehm, United States 
Hermann Gehri, Switzerland 

A. J. Haavisto, Finland 

Jack F. Van Bebber, United States 
Frank Lewis, United States 

Yasar Dogu, Turkey 


Middleweight 


Charles Erickson, United States 
S. V. Bacon, Great Britain 

E. Leino, Finland 

Fritz Haggmann, Switzerland 
E. Kyburg, Switzerland ‘ 
Ivar Johansson, Sweden ‘ 
Emile Poilve, France : 
Glenn Brand, United States ‘ 


a ae 1928 Paul V. Costello and Charles re ciel 
3 A . United States ace dasa ory ees 6: 
p eneiwace: United States i - 1932 Kenneth Myers and W. E. Garrett Gilmore, 

" United ‘States te gen. tice owe ee 

" Beis waited States 1936 Jack Beresford and Leslie Southwood, 


Great: Britains: 3 Ae ave eee 
Heavyweight 1948 B. H. Bushnell and R. D. Burnell, Great 
904 B. Hansen, United States , Britain ahi fa liaj b, bibco aakara thn plen tier ctaie ea Cprehgieante 
ae e . 2 Kelly, Great Britain Four-Oared Shell with- Coxenaid 
oth, Switzerlan : 
: ‘Harry Steele, United States pte ee, $ 
1928 Johan C. Richthoff, Sweden 266 
he Johan C. Richthoff, Sweden betes ee Conant a. 2 (ocr ecewesccecce on : 
- Kristjan Palusalu, Estonia 1924 Switzerland ~<. 
By tiungary 1998, Wtalyeocss\eccsos. eh 
‘ W932. Gormanyicee ee cecons 
i BASKETBALL 1936 Germany...... Belen ae Ae alee 5 ie 
904 United States 1936 United States 1948 United States 6m. ‘50. ES 


(1948 ( ‘ed States 


Four-Oared Shell without Coxswain 


~ 1904 United States 
: RC_ ING 1908 Great Britain 
_ Right-OGared Shell 1924 Great Britain 


1928 
Ieee sisixiolaljapa'e ashe os seme 6m.74s 1932 


1936 

BBeataSototara 2's eis 'n:b1e pices cisateloosles 6m.15s. 1948 

JES BOSSE Ser R A 6m.236s. Pair-Oared Shell with Coxswain | 
Pitt eeesesee eee ee sees neers 6m.33%6s.  1900_R. Klein and F. A. Brandt, Holland......... 
Bbeiatertafw arco asi, Asay ausielee 6m.3¥s. 1906 Italy (1,600 Meters) 

Behe falelohateic wsiolarticte'esuistsietsiais « 6m.37%s, 1906 Italy (1,000 Meters) 

epee sees eee eee esa teeeaes 6m.25.4s. 1920 M. Olgeni and G. Scatturin, Italy.......... 
Pte r etter reese eens neers 5m.56.7s. 1924 M. Candeveau and A. Felber, Switzerland. 
- Single Sculls 1928 H.W. Schochlin and C. F. Schochlin, Switz- 


ONANd Kosaavanbihe tone oe 
bebe t eset ee ecee een eeees 7m.35%s. 1932 Joseph A. Schauers and Charles M. Kieffer, 


1936 Gerhard Gustmann and Herbert Adamski, 


BACnet Tes OR IS a 8m. 
Bae Coola pOUoorc 7m.35s. 1948 F. Pedersen and T. Henriksen, Denmark, .. 8m.0.5s, 
ES vey ee Pair-Oared Shell without Coxswai ua 
Saas iee 7m.443§s. 1904 ee States 


thee e mess ce ceres 


1928 
1932 


R ‘enning and G. L. Thomson, Great Britain '1936 Willi Eichhorn and Hugo Strauss. Germany. 8 16. 
. Kelly and Paul V. Costello, United 1948 J. H. T. Wilson and W.G.R. M. Laurie, Great . 
RASS Meleiet Arie sleidc Le.e'sil's eh oes as 7m.3s. ; Britain. .” 


COP t erences eroue eee eeee eeaee 


ES 


1952 OLYMPIC SUMMER PROGRAM 
(At Helsinki, Finland, July 19-Aug. 3) — 
ceremony—July 19 *Modern pentathlon—July 21-25 
xhibitions—July 16-Aug. 3 Rowing—July 20-23 S 
all—July 25-Aug. 2 Shooting—July 25-29 
se 28-Aug. 2 Soccer football—July 19-Aug. 2 an 
Swimming and water. Mecca 
Aug. 2 a 
Track and field—July 20-27 
Weight lifting—July 25-27 Bet 
Pa 21-Aug. 7 Wrestling—July 20-27 Sarr, 
key—July 20-24 Yachting—July 20-28 
tics—July 20-24 Closing ceremony SAE 
i at Hameenlinna, sixty miles north of Helsinki. 


a “TRACK AN D FIELD 


= “UNNING, jumping, Rebates and throw- sports is a comparatively modern develope” 
“ ing weights—track and field sports, in ment. The first organized amateur athletic — 
; other words—are as natural to boys and meet of record was sponsored by the Royal — 
oung men as eating, drinking and breath- Military Academy at Woolwich, England, e 
ing. Unorganized competition in this form in 1849. Oxford and Cambridge track and 
of sport goes back beyond the Cave Man field rivalry began in 1864 and the English ~ 
_ era. Organized competition begins with the amateur championships were established N 
_ first recorded Olympic Games in Greece, in 1866. In the United States such organi- — 
776 B. C., when Coroebus of Elis won the zations as the New York Athletic Club and / 
py event on the program, a race of ap- the Olympic Club of San Francisco co: 
| proximately 200 yards. The Olympic Games, ducted track and field meets in the 1870 re 
4 with an ever-widening program of events, and a few colleges joined to sponsor a 
continued until “the glory that was meet in 1874. The success of the college 
- Greece” had faded and “the grandeur that meet led to the formation of the Inter- 
‘ was Rome” was tarnished, and finally were collegiate Association of Amateur Athlet 
_ abolished by decree of Emperor Theodosius of America and the holding of an annu: 
 Iof Rome in a. D. 394. The Tailteann Games set of championship games Peete % 
of Ireland are supposed to have antedated 1876. 
_ the first Olympic Games by some centuries, Many athletic clubs joined the 
’ but we have no records of the specific tional Association of Amateur Athletes of (2 
events and winners thereof. America, formed in 1879, but dissension — 
; ' Professional contests of speed and _ broke up this organization and the Ama-_ 
: strength were popular at all times and in teur Athletic Union, organized in 1888, has 
many lands, but the widespread competi- been the ruling body in American amateu ar 
f" tion of amateur athletes in track and field athletics since that time. , 


Track and Field Statistics 


Source: Official A.A.U. Track and Field Rules ané@ Records Book. pepiinted by courtesy of the pUbMeae = bait N 
_ teur Athletic Union of the United States, 233 Broadway, New York, N. ; 


MEN’S WORLD RECORDS 


a 
wee 
” 
a! 


4 ; Recognized by the International Amateur Athletic Federation, July 22, 1951 : 
ae : RUNNING ens 
Sivent Record Holder - Home country Where made Date 
100 ya. Beccles « O'S oot poe ent Melvin E. Patton....... United States. ...Fresno, Calif...........May 15, 19 
2a STE Rae ZO! (2 Sea Sactyie(serclesioaes Melvin E. Patton....... United States....Los Angeles...... eeate e AS 


iti Rees AG Soeaiere Huleleresineiterste Herbert McKenley...... Jamaica, B.W.I... Berkeley, Calif.......:. 


- Bn nga. Sydney C. Wooderson...Gt. Britain....... Londoliyir cs srasemroeteee 
ate ae as ree Malvin Whitfield........ United States... .Berea, Ohio........:.. 
Paap is6 5. 8\s a)aisre sre 4m. 01.4s...........Gunder Hagg...........Sweden.........Malmo, Sweden........ 


eseeeeenee-UUNGED Magg..........-OWCUCT, ,.,,...-OLOURIUNT. 2... ereeeee 
jeveoeeeees GUNGOET MaBs.......,6..-OWCOCH. ...,..4.-MULNOMDUT SE. 2. wee eee 
ess oo ones VINO FCINO.. 2.20 eee FUG. 1 2 o 16 ee. NOUVOlG, FillialiG.,..... 
rece woeee s VINO FREIND. 2. oe ee oe FUG, 5 oo wo oe -PPCIOHIAD. 2 wee ee ee ee eee 


ere ece cee e eee ceed Me L/.L0.0 Sree aceon -WHARO FIUICIGIICI. .. 2... UMIGNU, eee eeees 


WALKING : 
Record Holder Home country Where made | 


oe ee Gl DIMGI. . ww eee 


AG Ms L5.2'Ssasaeces te Werner Hardmo........ Sweden....,.... Kumla, Sweden........ 
1h. 19 m. 55.8 s.....John Mixaalsson....... SNA ise: Stockholm. «cs .cetees 


eee eaeeee 


errr rere eee ee eee le ry 


tee ewe nee owe tees tee rene eee ene 


me kd mi. 1521 yd........Olle Anderson..........Sweden...... eo Stockholm. . Soe ies yoncaneR 


RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES See 
Holder = = Home country © Where made 
..Chicago........2+-....June 
..Compton, Calif......... June. 


United States... . 
George Rhoden United States... 
Rudolf Harbig Germany 
Q. Rune Gustafsson Sweden 
Marcel Hansenne Gothenburg 
Gunder Hagg Gothenburg........... 
Lennart Strand 
Gaston Reiff Belgium 
Gaston Reiff Belgium 
Gunder Hagg 
Emil Zatopek 


1h. 2m. 40.2 s.......Viljo Heino 
Th. 20m. 14s Mikko Hietanen i Gamlakarleby ; 
ASHE SOM Ad Ossie hai. Vanitivre aati neues US’SIRE Samant TOHist; USS:S:Reswectenes 


eceeee 19,309 Meters........ Viljo Heino Finland s.3. cade. Tarkicrecte souctec 


WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 
Record Holder Home country 


John Mikaelsson 
2h. 28 m. 57.4s...... H. Olsson 


Stockholmsicce cence sus 
Stockholm........... 


wee. 13,812 m 
wee. 25,531 m 


HURDLES (10 hurdles) 
Record Holder Home ‘country Where made 


Pease eee R. A. Aitlesey 
Harrisor Dillard 


R. A. Attlesey United States. a 2 
Fred Wolcott United States... . Princeton N.J...:..... June. 8, 
United States. ...Salt Lake City, Utah... .June 21, 


Glenn Hardin..........United States. ...Stockholm 


RELAY RACES 
Holder Home country 

Univ. of So. California...United States. .:.Fresno Calif 
(L. LaFond, W. C. Andersson, P. Jordan, A. Talley) 
Univ. of So. California...United States. ...Los Angeles 
(M. Patton, R. Frazier, G. Pasquali, N. Stocks) 
Univ. of California United States. ...Los Angeles...... 
Cohn Reese, F. A. Froom, C. F. Barnes, Grover Klemmer) 
Univ. of California 


Stockholm 
(1. Bengtsson, G. Bergkvist, 0. Aberg, H. Eriksson) 


-~ 
RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES 
Record Holder Home country © Where made 


ad ISSA ee Sa U.S.A. National Team. .United States. ...Berlin.......... ines of ALL 
(Owens, Metcalfe, Draper, Wykoff) ir 5 
Univ. of So. California... United States....Los Angeles.........-+ 
; (M. Patton, R. Frazier, G. Pasquali, N. Stocks) : 
ONO Gyles. 9. _..U. 3, A, National Team. United States. ...Los Angeles, se eibeipre sista 
(Fuqua, Ablowich, Warner, Carr) tn 
Swedish National Tea.n. Sweden : 


-Gavie..... 
(I. Bengtsson, G. Bergkvist, 0. Aberg, H. Eriksson) 


’ 


j= 


FIELD EVENTS 


Record - Holder Home country Where made Date — 
6 ft. Jl in. (2.11 m.)....... Les Steers......... United States... .Los Angeles........... June 17, 1941 
‘aning broad jump. .26 ft. 8% in. (8.13 m.).....Jesse Owens....... United States....Ann Arbor............ May 25, 1985 Br 
4 Naoto Tajima...... Japan scsr3o slaiasn Berlifti.tvchrnet acceso Aug. 6 1936 
Rng. hop, step, jump. .52 ft. 5% in. (16 m.)..... abe F. da Silva,.....Brazil........-.. S40 Paulo, Brazil......Dec, 3, 1950 
Pole vault...........15 ft. 7% in. (4.77 m.)...... Warmerdam..... United States. ... Modesto, Calif......... May 23,1942 — 
 16-Ib. shot-put....... 58 ft. 10% in. (17.95 m.). .James Fuchs....... United States. ...Ekilstuna, Sweden..... Aug. 22, 1950 


Discus throw......... 186 ft. 11 in. (56.97 m.). ..Fortune Gordien....United States. ...Tavastehus, Finland... .. Aug. 14, 1949 


Javelin throw........ 258 ft. 2% in. (78.70 m.)...¥rjo Nikkanen,.... Finland. = Jc..5.. Kotha’ jeremrcreccmnttcree Oct. 16, 1938 
-16-Ib. hammer throw. .196 ft. 5% in. (59.88 m.). .Jrme Nemeth...... Hungary Budapest... 0 #.50...2 May 16, 1950 
DECATHLON fi 

| ie Points | Holder Home country Where made Date Jr 

Goyer See oe Robert Mathias......... United States. . .. Tulare, Callf......... June 29-30, 1950 


WOMEN’S WORLD RECORDS 


ae RUNNING le 
~ Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date a 
100 MiGventaateris <coc tits 10:7 Soh epee cits Marjorie Jackson....... Australia........ Newcastla, Austr....... Mar. 31, 1950 
peecO Yd...2.........-. fa WAC SHB SRC aaENOSO F. £. Blankers-Koen. ...Netherlands ..... Brescia, Italy.......... -.June 29, 1950 
BeOS GSS. ic... sis 3 2m. 15.6 s..... tamara Anna Larsson........... Sweden......... Stockholm. ........... Sept. 5, 1945. 
BETS sich rcisis sia so MSDS Ace totais Stella Walasiewicz...... Poland .5-.5.:4.1- Lemberg, Pol.......... Sept. 24, 1933 
= 115 ee Stephens........ United States....Berlin................ Aug. 4, 1936 
nS: USSG 6 OC GROSEBOE aise osereisieisriine F. E. Blankers-Koen....Netherlands..... Amsterdam..... nck June 13, a c 
BOO Mewes ccinie sees 23. Oi Ssararane tives .:...Stella Walasiewicz...... Poland snare WarsdWinsccvecse .... Aug, 15,1935 5 
BESO. 2 cle/cieleleicisie oi < PATS DE Shots susoate E. M. Vasiljeva......... WES-SIRec santtnetere MOSCOW .3.:.<1 «ae ened e July 17, 950 
te RELAY RACES > 
40 ryd. @ X110)..... BTR) reece National Team......... Netherlands..... Ryswyk, Neth.......... July 25, 19% 
: ' (De Jongh, Witziers-Timmer, Kade-Koudys, Blankers-Koen) 
400 m. (s x 100)...... AG ASC orscd ge Sis wibeleres National Team..,...... Germany........ Berlin... dscssceas one 
(Albus, Krauss, Dollinger, Dorffeldt) 
‘ ~ 800 m. (4 x 200)...... Ponr4G.Gisecvaateee te Dinamo Club...........! WSSiSsRaeaescriee Moscow: )..%:t nn etes eer 
; (S. Malshena, A. Tchudina, Z. Duhovitch, E. |. Sechenova) i 
~ 2,400 m. (3 x 800)....6 m. 49.6 s........... National Team......... USS" Rusa ertiereie Moscow, -)); \ca ste enters July 24, 19 
ale (L. Sokolova, N, Kabysh, E. Vasiljeva) ; 
1% mi. G x 880)..... Gims53.8'Sz.c0 ee aes National Team.........U.S.S.R.......... Tbillsi, U.S.S.R.........Oct. 28, 
aor. (Zhiljcova, Dmitruk, Vasiljeva) 7 - 
ae HURDLES er 
BBO Mesias sels 0 gone Ut enonJeendacaepoed F. E. Blankers-Koen....Netherlands..... Amsterdam..,....... el 
= FIELD EVENTS es 
Rng. high jump....15 ft. 7% in. (1.71 m.).....F. E. Blankers-Koen. . Netherlands. .... Amsterdam........ ...May 30, 
_ Broad jump 20 ft. 6 in. (6.25 m.).......F. E. Blankers-Koen. .Netherlands..... Leiden, Neth........:..Sept. 19, 
Sho . .49 ft. 3% in. (15.02 m.)....A. S. Andreeva....... US: SeRie ae cs. nice Ploesti, Rumania....... Na 
174 ft. 8% in. (53.25 m.)...N. Dumbadze........ U.SESIRessivrwiigieiels MOSCOWs sn sieeleielsly eee 
175 ft. 2% in. (53.41 m.)..N. V. Smirnitskaja,...U.S.S,R.......... Moscow, .i'te stenosis ne 
PENTATHLON 
00 SECA BHO CHORE UAC ADAG aoan Gisela Mauermayer.... ; Germany. ovdiejelace COCULESATE: pcyateretetctaeiats 
ae. 2 ‘ t. 
-. INDOOR MILE WINNERS, 1951 BOSTON MARATHON, 1951 ¥ : 
Bk ~ Source: Joseph M. Sheehan, The New York Times. (Fifty-fifth running) — 
Washington Star—Don Gehrmann, Milwaukee....... 4:16.6. Leading Finishers 
Phila. Inquirer—Don Gehrmann.................-.- 4:12.4 
_ Boston K. of C.—Don Gehrmann................0-- CURE i Pulte py Pointer rea 
Wanamaker (Millrose A. A.)—Don Gehrmann........ 4:07.5 3. Pnthahsstiog Natasa eee 
+ is e, ew OF... dew ceese 
“Hunter (B. A. A.)\—Don Gehrmann...............+. 4:07.9 5 Shunii Koyanagi lapane ee 
4 axter (N.Y, A. C.)}—Don Gehrmann............... 4:08.2 $. Johnay, Kelley, West Acton, Mass 
ional A. A, U.—Fred Wilt, New York A.C... . 4:09.4 - Gerry Cote, Hyacinthe, sees 
‘1. C. 4-A—Fred Dwyer, Villanova.......-..-...00005 BAG20 0) Ss Yoshicaka tichikaws, Japan. Soe 
? amperini—Don Gehrmann.......... Execute sayelare ‘2. 4:08.86 10. Jesse Van Zant, Boston : 
= York K. of C.—Fred Wilt 4:08.4 11. Seyki Koru, Turkey..... 
ce US En ee gS LLL SEE UCR OEIC IIS r 12. John Marshall, Boston. 
ptagonal—Walt Mollineaux, Brown............... me 13. Me Rus Boston... at 
g Ten—Leonard Truex, Ohio State............... 710. - John Doherty, or ass. 
: jeland K. of eae Ny PCN MCI ae i Theodore Corbett, Now York diy ee 
W Journal—Fred Wilt...........:.0: 0.6 08. : 
‘hon dist is 26 miles 385 
elays—Don Gehrmann........-. 06... AS09.7:, soguk’. fan tied Boston cousse, ta a icamaaee 
—D on Gebrmann. ha! Se RWS OPER EST REELED 4:09.1 seconds, made by Yun Bok Su of Korea, in 


mS 


Senior Outdoor 


100 m.—Jim Golliday, Northwestern Freshmen...... 0:10.3 
200 m.—Jim Ford, Drake...........¢.ee.cc cscs css 0:20.8 
400 m.—George Rhoden, Morgan State............. 0:46 
800 m.—Mal Whitfield, Grand Street Boys, N. Y..... 1:52.9 
1,500 m.—Leonard Truex, Ohio State.............. 3:52 
§,000 m.—Fred Wilt, New York A.C..............- 14:47.5 
10,000 m.—Curtis C. Stone, New York A. C......... 32:30.7 
110-m. hurdles—Dick Attlesey, Los Angeles A.C... 0:13.8 
200-m. hurdies—Jack Davis, Los Angeles A. C....., 0:23.2 
400-m. hurdles—Charles Moore, New York A.C..... 0:51.4 
3,000-m. steeplechase—Horace Ashenfelter, Penn 

Pee iiladelphilaca.355..0s0c2li cee ces nh 9:24.5 


3,000-m. walk—Henry H. Laskau, New York....... - 13:13.2 


Broad jump—George Brown, Circle A. C., Los 4 

UTTER a pa i ane a eee 24 ft. 8% in. 
High jump—J. Lewis Hall, Jr., U. of Florida... 6 ft. 8 in. 
Hop, step, and jump—Gaylord Bryan, Olympic 

GlebeSan Francisco 2.2.43 2. .66hce sees 46 ft. 11% in. 
Discus—Dick Doyle, Olympic Club........... 175 ft. 6% in. 
56-Ib. weight—Henry Dreyer, N. Y. A. C...... Al ft. 6% in. 
Hammer—Sam Felton, New York A. C...... <> 184 ft. 2% in. 


Javelin—Franklin Held, Olympic Club........ 241 ft. % in, 


Pole vault—Robert Richards, Illinois A. C., 


RMCADO CW fot ec kes 13 ft. 6 in. 
Shot-put—Parry O’Brien, Los Angeles A.C... 55 ft. 9% in. 
Team—Los Angeles A. C.............00000- 131 25/42 pts. 
Decathion—Robert Richards................ 7,834 pts. 
Ajl-around—John Voight, Baltimore Olympic 
_ ULI Se ae ie ae a Sa ee 5,600 pts. 
Pentathlon—Brayton Norton, San Diego Naval 

VAAN COME <6 o's! oe «cookie wc vse ee 3,452 pts. 

_- Marathon—Jesse Van-Zant, Boston A. A.......... 2:37 12.5 


400-m. relay—Morgan State (Lance Thompson, 
Byron LaBeach, George Rhoden, Arthur Bragg) 
1,600-m. relay—Grand Street Boys—New York 
(Morris Currotta, Phil Thigpen, Bob Carter, Herb 
WISTF B. | hacfeic ene ee 3:12 


0:41.8 


ECE gd CCE) Fane ae ae 702.2 
Junior Outdoor 
100 m—Jim Ford, Drake...............0..005062. 0:10.5 
200 m.—Charles Thomas, San Antonio A. C......... 0:20.8 
400 m.—Gary Scott, lowa.......:................ 0:48.1 
800 m.—John Lepard, San Antonio A. C............ 1:52.1 
1.500 m.—Franklin Albertson, Tennessee.......... 3:58.8 
5,000 m.—Wes Santee, Kansas........,............ 15:03.4 
10,000 m.—Walt Deike, Wisconsin................. 33 :04.3 
110-m. hurdles—Willie Stevens, Chicago C.Y.0...... 0:14.4 
200-m. hurdles—Jack Greenwood, Kansas.......... 0:23 
400-m. hurdles—Roger French, Los Angeles A.C.... 0:55.2 
3,000-m. steeplechase—Bob McMullen, Olympic Club, 
HIDEIAROISCD et thio) cc's ei Cline sie clack, 10:16 
~ 3,000-m. walk—Price King, Olympic Club.......... 14:45.5 
Broad jump—Sal Mazzocca, unattached...... 23 ft. 6 in 
High jump—Arnold Betton, unattached... ... 6 ft. 6 in. 
_ Hop, step, and jump—James Gerhardt, Rice. . 46 ft. 1 in. 
_ Discus—Duane Taylor, Idaho............... 157 ft. 11% in. 
__56-Ib. weight—Cliff Blair, Boston Univ........ 34 ft. % in. 
‘a Hammer—Cliff Blair..... 0.2.22... 000... 167 ft. 10% in. 
_ Javelin—John White, Olympic Club.......... 222.85 ft. 
Pole vault—Lyle Dickey, Multnomah A. C., Port- 
OT) OCC be hoe etrad 13 ft. 9 in. 
_ Shot-put—Wallace Tanner, Colorado......... 49 ft. 73% in. 
: Faam—olympte Stun, Ran Fronaieny....).:.. 122 pts, 


NATIONAL A. A. U. TRACK AND FIELD CHAMPIONS, 1951 


‘100—Mary McNabb....................45 vos O23 2-20m 


Information Please Almana: 


Senior Indoor 


60 yd.—Edward Conwell, N. Y. Pioneer Club........ 0706.2 
600 yd.—-Hugo Malocco, Pioneer Club.............. 1:12.4 
1,000 yd.—Roscoe Browne, Pioneer Club........... 2:14. 
Mile—Fred Wilt, New York A.C..............0... 4309.4 
3 miles—Curtis C. Stone, Shanahan Catholic Club, 

Philadelphia................3 Nisdinv cate eee 14:128 
60-yd. high hurdles—Harrison Dillard, Cleveland.... 0:07.4 
Mile walk—Henry H. Laskau, New York............ 6:27 
Sprint medley relay (400-100-220-300)—Seton Hall 

(Harry Bright, Stanley Bestys, Morris Currotta, 

Andy: Stanfield) 2; cs vcbsaecn ee ee 1:55.1 
Mile relay—Seton Hall (David Evans, Edward Me- 

Ardle, Charles Stade, Robert Carter)............. 3:20.4 
2-mile relay—Georgetown A (Dave Boland, Joe 

Lapierre, Carl Joyce, Joseph Deady)............. 7338.8 
Broad jump—Andy Stanfield, Seton Hall..... 24 ft. 4% in. 
High jump—Joshua Williamson, Warinance 

A. C., Newark, N. J.; John Heintzman, 

Peoria, Ill., and Jack Razetto, San Diego 

State: (tie) ime teatss at socuuelectacspekee s» 6 ft. 5% in. 
Pole vault—Robert Richards, Illinois A. C...., 15 ft. 


Shot-put—Jim Fuchs, New York A. C........ 57 ft 11% in. 
35-Ib. weight—Thomas Bane, Tufts....... eee 59 ft. 4% in. 
Team—Pioneer Club, New York.....ccceee0« 20% pts. 


Junior Indoor 


600 yd.—Vernon Dixon, Manhattan...... oleae bo sie cba eee 
1,000 yd.—Lewis Olive, U.S. M.A. Prep........... 2:19.5 
Mile—Kevin Delaney, New York A. C..... secu teen 4719.8 
3 miles—John Johnson, St. John’s U...,........... 1459.3 


6:54.83 — 
1,060-yd. sprint medley relay—-Morgan State (Louis 
Gooden, John Davis, Byron LaBeach, John Triplett) 1:57.4 


Mile relay—Providence (John McMullen, Robert 


Viernan, John Cassidy, James Penler)........... 3:27.38 
2-mile relay—Yale (Peter White, Frank Efinger, : 

Edward Mearns, Warren Clifford)........ scat 756 
Broad jump—Robert Carty, Manhattan....... 23 ft. 4in, 
High jump—James Cooke, Lincoln U......... 6 ft. 3% in. 
Pole vault—James Harrington, Manhattan; 

Walton Tiffany, Columbia; John Brown and 

Richard Alger, Yale (tie).............. cate 12 fi. 
Shot-put—John Ogle, Manhattan 
35-Ib. weight—John Ogle............0000006 
Team—Manhattan.......... Lae since ele Oe 

i 


Women’s Outdoor 
50 m.—Mary McNabb, Tuskegee Institute. . 0:06.6 iy 


ine Johnson, Evelyn Lawlor, Nell Jackson) 0:49.8 
280 shuttle hurdle relay—Tuskegee (Lula 
Bell, poeneey Chisholm, Essye Davenport, 


era ara 


Discus—Frances Kaszubski, 
Cleveland {05 55244 eee 121 ft. 


Athlete and country 
Webster, England 


W. M. Chinnery, England 
W.-M. Chinnery, England 


Walter George, England 


avo mer. i, Bacon, mneland’ oo)... o.s eet. 
1895 T. P. Conneff, United States ........ 
1911 John Paul Jones, United States ..... 
1913 John Paul Jones, United States ..... 
1915. Norman Taber, United States ....... 
1923 Paavo Nurmi, Finland .............. 
1931 Jules Ladoumegue, France .......... 
1933 John Lovelock, New Zealand ........ 
1984 Glenn Cunningham, United States .. 
1937 Sydney Wooderson, England ........ 
1942 Gunder Hagg, Sweden .............. 
eigt2 Gunder Hage, Sweden .....:..5..... 
1943 Arne Andersson, Sweden ............ 
1944 Arne Andersson, Sweden ............ 
/ 1945 Gunder Hagg, Sweden .............. 


, ' SULLIVAN AWARD WINNERS 


The James E. Sullivan Memorial Award 
is given annually to the amateur athlete 
_ voted by sports leaders as having done the 
most to advance the cause of sportsman- 


ship. 
Year Winner Sport 
1930 Robert T. Jones, Jr............0..- Golf 
1931 Bernard E. Berlinger............ .. Track and field 
mi932 James A: Bausch......../.....'... Track and field 
1933 Glenn Cunningham............... Running 
1934 William R. Bonthron.............. Running 
1935 W. Lawson Little, Jr........ atstocsiets Golf 
1936 Glenn Morris.................64-- Track and field 
: iS Donald Budge.s ci. 406 026 eosin Tonnis 
Ponala Re Lash 5....;.'00v0e « clcre ners 403 Running 
POSED W > BUI Ka: 32%. se'ga5.ae erases Rowing 
PS GTOPOLY: RICO. aedele so sie e wile ecclec Running 
Leslie MacMitchell...... Reece te Running 
Cornelius Warmerdam............ Pole vaulting 
Gilbert UC Dodds...) 25... sees. os Running 
THIS OUEISc ory ct cet acters ar steercveiae Swimming 
Felix (Doc) Blanchard............. Football 
WAP APOIO TUCK Fic..0:016.cies cutee etaicis Football 
DOOM. KOMNY TUT: Soc. « valsctels sarecre Rowing 
= Robert) Cu Mathiase....s.0c¢e000 ee Track and field 
Richarc T. Button...............+ Figuro skating 
Running 


Bred Wilts tas -tisistcinithols sfecisiein esse 


OTHER 1951 A. A. U. CHAMPIONS 


ae ° Walking 
10 km.—Henry H. Laskau, Now York............ 0:46:45 
‘ ein —Pricc King, San Francisco.............. 1:21:38 
25 km.—Jimmy Sidun, Pittsburgh............... 2:12:27 
30 km.—John Deni, Pittsburgh............. fe Lene 2:32:15 
SOPPRTE—PONM DEN, - ..i1o.. ewe e cecenesicnsiecn gels 3:07 :00.4 
40 km —Frcd Hayward, St. John’s Newfoundland.. 4:03:10 
50. km.—William Mihalo, Detroit...............+. 5:25:38 
ee Running 
km. —Lauis White, New York...............+. 0:49:51.8 
-thomas Crano, North Medford, Mass...... 1:09:46 


jon—Fran Austin, Boston........... , 2:35:33 


History of the Mile Run 


CoB: Lawes, England ts. os... hae ck. 


Walter Slade; Hrgland).|,/2......... 
Walter George, England ............ 


Where made 
England 


England 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 
Sweden 
France) (ida. 
United States 
United States 


eee a CMC RCT ira 


© (9) © a Jb)» enelereceiete 
Cena Cr it ira) 


2 8 jee 0 6 = © erelstessteseieny 


Cee ae ec fe ry 


shee oe 08 6 6 melee eet wag 
sce ee ete ww © ele ole aly 
© [0 08 © oe 9 010 6 ee ues sane 


0 0 6 0.0 0 © 8 0 ew bic a) oleate) 


1,500 m.—Brownin 
2080 m.—Ricardo 


ste ee eee ee 


tee et eee teeter eee aeene 


9% in 
Pe oe tory. re Le 
ae 


id 


oS 


Women’s A. A. U. Indoor Champions. 


Re 
50 yd.—Cathorino Hardy, Fort Valley Statc.. 0 
100—Jcan Potton, Ton. State College... f 
220—Mac Faggs, Policc A. L., New 
50 low hurdles—Nancy Phillips, 
Amorican: A. Cy ./0 e430) os eee 
440 medicy reluy—Poiicc Athietic Lea 
(Mac Faggs, Bessic Barficld, Joyce Flei 
ing, Mary Sponcor).. ./. 22.05. eee 
440 relay—P. A. L. (Miss Barficld, Harri 
Norris, Marie Taylor, Mics Faggs)..... 
280 chuttic hurdle relay—German Amer 
A. C. (Constance Danov/ski, Loretta B 
Ann Carmen, Mrs. Phillipc)........ 
Standing broad jump—Janct M 
Littlo Rhody A. C..)...... av aveen ae 
High jump—Marion Boos, DP. 
ancy Phillip’. (tic)........... 
S-Ib. oh ace Kaszubs 
Sandy’s Cluf>, Cloveland.... . . 39 ft. 1% 
Basketball throw—Marion Baronc, Philadcl- 
phia Tacner! és 
Team—Polico 


orlk Oe 
German 


HETHER it be called pugilism, prize 
fighting or boxing, there is no tracing 
the Sweet Science” to any definite source. _ 
ales of rivals exchanging blows for fun, 
3 ame or money go back to earliest re- 
‘ded history and classical legend. There 
S a mixture of boxing and wrestling 
alled the “pancratium” in the ancient 
lympic Games and in such contests the 
S belabored one another with hands 
fortified with heavy leather wrappings that 
_ were sometimes studded with metal. More 
Hn one Olympic competitor lost his life 
brutal exercise. 
e ere was little law or order in pugilism 
until Jack Broughton, one of the early 
lampions of England, drew up a set of 
les for the game in 1743. Broughton, 
alled ‘the father of English boxing,” also 
edited with having invented boxing 
oves. However, these gloves—or “mufflers” 
y were called—were used only in 
‘4 teach ng “the manly art of self-defense” 
' in training bouts. All professional 


aii 


tree: Nat Fleischer's All-Time Ring Record 


ee = BOXING 


organizations set» rules for amateurs 


Boxing Statistics 


Book, published and copyrighted by The Ring !Book Shop, 
Garden, New York, N. Y. 


Boxing’s Biggest Gates 


championship fights were contested 
“bare Knuckles” until 1892 when John L, 
Sullivan lost the heavyweight champion- 
ship of the world to James J. Corbett n 
New Orleans in a bout in which both con-_ 
testants wore regulation gloves. ag 
The Broughton rules were superseded by ; 
the London Prize Ring Rules of 1838. The 
8th Marquess of- Queensberry, with the 
help of John G. Chambers, put forward 
the “Queensberry Rules” in 1866, a code 
that called for gloved contests. Amateur; 
took quickly to the Queensberry Rules, t 
professionals slowly. fen 
There is no official international set o: 
rules for boxing even today. Amate 


different countries and professional rul 
set by boxing commissions vary even 
different.sections of the United States 
but the variations are for the most part 
minor. A prize fighter doesn’t have 

change his style greatly to ply his trad 
anywhere in the world. 2 ae 


Inc., Madison Sau 


ND—No decision. (1st)—First bout. (2d)—Second ‘bout, (3d)—Third bo: 
‘Winner, weight Loser, weight Rounds Site Receipts Attenda: 
_ Tunney (18914 )-Dempsey (192%) (2d). . 10 Soldier Field, Chicago........... $2,658,660 104, 
Louls (207)-Conn (187) (2d)............ KO 8 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,925,564 
Tunney (18914 )-Dempsey (190) (Ist)... 10 Sesquicentennial Stdm., Phila... 1,895,733 
Ship cag KO 4 Boyle's 30 Acres, Jersey City..... 1,789,238 
ie pein KO 2 Polo Grounds, New York......... 1,188,603* 
br SSaes KO 7 Yankee Stadium, New York......  1,083,530* 
Aehoeee KO 1 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,015,012* 
bt, Berke KO 4 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,009,832* 
Mess KO 11 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 841,739 
neat KO 10 Polo Grounds, New York........ 767,626 
.... WF 4 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 743,935 
rH One ee KO 8 Comiskey Park, Chicago......... 715,470 
BS Re aied re KO 11 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 691,014 
A SUS here KO 6 Polo Grounds, New York......... 583,711 
manholes KO 12 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 547,541 
12 Boyle's 30 Acres, Jersey City’.... 509,135 
15 Ebbets Field, Brooklyn........ se. 451,789 
15 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 452,648 
KO.33)) ‘holed ouOhiowan ea. sete eae 452,224 
KO 13 Palo Grounds, New York......... 451,743 
15 Long Island City Bowl, N.Y...... 432,365 
KO 11 Long Island City Bowl, N. Y...... 428,000 
KO 6 Chicago Stadium................ 422,918" 
10 Flamingo Park, Miami Beach, Fla.. 405,000 é 
KO 8 Boyle’s 30 Acres, Jersey City..... 390,837) 9." 
Ry Ag ear bee 1 1} } Yankee Stadium, New York...... 335,040 : 
15 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 378,902 65,0 
athe 357,862 54 
349,415 «37, 3 
347,870 
r 342,497 
46 Louis (211%4)-Mauriello (1934)......... KO 1 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 335,063 — 
| Louis (200% )-Galonto (233%).......... KO 4 Yankee Stadiun, New York...... 333,308 
935 Louis (196)-Carnera (260/4)............ KO 6 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 328,655 


HISTORY OF WORLD HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP FIGHTS 
: RES eC, _ (Bouts in which title changed hands) q 2 
; WF—Won on foul. 


Date Where held Winner, weight, age Loser, weight, age Rounds Referee 
ly 8, 1889 Richburg, Miss..... John L. Sullivan, 198 (30)... Jake Kilrain, 195 (30)..... 75 John Fitzpatrick 
a : (Last bare-knuckle title fight) eer 
:: Sept. 7, 1892 New Orleans, La.... James J. Corbett, 178 (26)... John L. Sullivan, 212 (33). 21 Prof. John Dufty — 
March 17, 1897 Carson City, Nev.... Bob Fitzsimmons, 167 (34).. James J. Corbett, 183 (30). KO 14 George Siler ~ 
- June 9, 1899 Coney Island, N.Y.. *James J. Jeffries, 206 (24).. Bob Fitzsimmons, 167 (37) KO11 George Siler 
_ Feb. 23, 1906 Los Angeles....... tTommy Burns, 180 (24).... Marvin Hart, 188 (29)..... 20 James J. Jeffries 
" Dec. 26, 1908 Sydney, N.S.W.... Jack Johnson, 196 (30)....., Tommy Burns, 176 (27)... KO14 Hugh Mcintosh — 
July 4, 1910 Reno, Nev......... Jack Johnson, 208 (31)...... James J. Jeffries, 227 (34). KO15 Tex Rickard 
2 5 Geffries came out of retirement in an effort to regain title) 5 BS 
- April 5,1915 Havana, Cuba...... Jess Willard, 230 (31)....... Jack Johnson, 205% (37).. KO 26 Jack Welch — 
July 4,1919 Toledo, Ohio....... Jack Dempsey, 187 (24)..... Jess Willard, 245 (35)..... KO 3 Ollie Pecord 
_~ Sept. 23, 1926 Philadelphia....... tGene Tunney, 189% (28)... Jack Dempsey, 190 (31)... 10 Pop Reilly 
June 12,1930 New York........< - Max Schmeling, 188 (24).... Jack Sharkey, 197 (27).... WF 4 Jim Crowley 


_ June 21, 1932 Long Island City.... Jack Sharkey, 205 (29) -Max Schmeling, 188 (26)... 15 
June 29, 1933 Long Island City..... Primo Carnera, 260% (26)... Jack Sharkey, 201 (30).... KO 6 


June 14, 1934 Long Island City.... Max Baer, 209% (25)....... Primo Carnera, 263% (27). KO11 Arthur Donovan 
_ June 13, 1935 Long Island City.... Jim Braddock, 193% (29)... Max Baer, 209% (26).,... 15 Jack McAvoy 
— June 22,1937 Chicago........ ... Joe Louis, 197% (23)....... Jim Braddock, 197 (31)... KO 8 ‘ 
— June 22,1949 Chicago........... (a)Ezzard Charles, 18134 (27).. Joe Walcott, 195% (35)... 15 i 

‘Sept. 27,1950 New York......... (b)Ezzard Charles, 184% (29).. Joe Louis, 218 (36)....... 15 Mark Conn 


July 18,1951 Pittsburgh......... Joe Walcott, 194 (37)........ Ezzard Charles, 182 (30).. KO 7 Buck McTiernan M 


- * Lack of opposition caused Jeffries to retire in March 1905. He named Marvin Hart and Jack Root as the leadi, 

contenders and agreed to referee their fight at Reno, Nev., on July 3, 1905, with the stipulation that he would desig- 
_ nate the winner the world champion. Hart, 190 (28), knocked out Root, 171 (29), in the twelfth round. +t Burns 
_ claimed the title after defeating Hart. Philadelphia Jack O’Brien became another claimant after fighting a : 
round draw with Burns at Los Angcles on Nov. 28, 1906, with Jeffries as the referee. Burns, 180 (25), eliminz 
O’Brien, 167 (29), by defeating him in 20 rounds at Los Angeles, May 8, 1907. Charles Eyton wasthoreferee. t T 
fey retired after his bout with Tom Heeney in New York on July 26, 1928. Tunney, 192 (30), knocked out Hee 
203 (3914), in the eleventh round. Ed Forbes was the referee. : ; 

(a) Recognized by the National Boxing Association because Louis had announced his rotireme 
_ March 1, 1949, (b) Charles gained undisputed possession of the title by beating Louis, who came out 
Tetirement in an offort to regain the crown. : a 


' BARE-KNUCKLE HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS, 1719-1892 


-"1719—Jim Figg 1860—Sam Hurst (The Stalybridge Infant) beat Paddock’and 
_. 1734—George Taylor received belt. ~e 


- T 


1740—Jack Broughton 1861—Jem Mace beat Hurst. ae 
_ 1750—Jack Slack 1862—Mace beat Tom King for £200 a side and the belt. 
_ 1760—Bill Stevens 1862—King beat Mace and claimed belt. Subsequent! | gay / 
_ 1761—George Meggs : it up. Declined to meet Mace again. Mace claimed 
 1765—Bill Darts 1863—King beat Heenan for £1,000 a side. 


W77—Harry Sellers 1865—Joe Wormald beat Andrew Marsden for £200 
_1780—Jack Harris and belt, which had been claimed by both. Be was 


S 1785—Tom (Jackling) Johnson "given to Wormald, who forfeited £120 to Mace. 

_ 1790—Big Ben Brain 1866—Mace and Joe Goss fought draw with £200 a ide and 

‘ 1792—Danlel Mendoza belt at stake. Be 

_ 1795—John Jackson (retired) 1867—Wormald received £200 forfeit from Ned 0’ 

-*1802—Jem Belcher and claimed belt when O’Baldwin failed to a 

_ 1805—Henry Pearce (Game Chicken) starting place. . 

_ 1808—Jolin Gully (declined title) 1867—Mace and O’Baldwin drew; £200 a side; tit! 

 1809—Tom Cribb received belt, not transferable, and cup. in abeyance. : ru: ¥ Ms 

_ 1824—Tom Spring received four cups; resigned title. 1868—Wormald and O'Baldwin drew; £200 a side and title 

_ 1825—Jem Ward received belt, not transferable. in America. an 
-1838—James (Deaf) Burke claimed title. 1863—Mike McCoole beat Tom Allen in America 
-1839—William Thompson (Bendigo) beat Burke;- claimed championship. 


championship; received belt from Jem Ward. 1870—Mace beat Allen’ in’ America for world cham 


s41—Nick Ward (Jem’s brother) beat Ben Caunt, Feb. 2. in . 1871—Mlace and Joe Coburn fought draw for cham 
return match Caunt beat Nick Ward and received belt 1882—John L. Sullivan defeated Paddy Ryan for , 


by subscription. It was transferable. championship only; 9 rounds, Mississippi Ci 
'5-—-Thompson beat Caunt and got belt. : (London Prize Ring rules). $ 
350—Bill Perry (The Tipton Slasher), after fight with Pad- —_1885—Jem Smith beat Jack Davis for £100 a side an 


dock, claimed title. pionship of England. maT 7 
51—Harry Broome won tit'e from Perry. 1887—Jake Kilrain and Jem Smith drew; $10,000 and Police 
1853—Perry claimed title when Broome forfeited £200 to Gazette Championship of World belt. ae 


him in a match; retired from ring on Aug. 13. 1889—John L. Sullivan beat Jako Kilrain, 75 roun 
12 /—-Tom Sayers beat Perry for £200 a side and new belt. burg, Miss., July 8, in last bare-knuckle cham} 

“Sayers retired after 42-round draw with John C. fight; $10,000 a side and Police Gazette Beit. (S 

senan (The Benicia Boy), leaving old belt open for _ claimed world title because of draw fou 

mpetition, with Smith, England's titleholder.) 


<p SP ae 


LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 
3 —Jack Root, George Gardner 

$03-05—Bob Fitzsimmons 

905-12—Philadelphia Jack O’Brien 

112-16—Jack Dillon 

6-20—Battling Levinsky 

920-22—Georges Carpentier 

923 —Battling Siki 
1923-25—Mike McTigue 
_1925-26—Paul Berlenbach 


_ —Mike McTigue 
27-25—Tommy Loughran (a) 
-1930-34—Maxie Rosenbloom 


MIDDLEWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 
ay) ~Tom Chandler (bare knuckles). 


e0. Rourke (bare knuckles and gloves) 
—Mike Donovan (r) 


-1907—Tommy Ryan, Kid McCoy, Philadelphia Jack 
O'Brien (t) 


Hostak and Solly Krieger (NBA) 


‘obinson, Randy Turpin 
Ray Robinson 


ms, who had beaten Soose‘three times. 


_ WELTERWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


ysterious Billy Smith 
y Ryan ped 


Other World Boxing Titleholders : 


~ Im 1904, but decision was disputed. Dixle Kid wi 


y Krieger, Al Hostak (NBA); Ceferino Garcia 
iY 


(t)Title claimants. (a)Abandoned title. 
on a foul over Jones gave him a clear title 
he New York Commission withheld recogni- 
Aicud times during the 1932-37 period, 
ip recognition by the different bodies was 

the following: Ben Jeby, Lou Brouillard, Vince 
ddy VYarosz, Babe Risko, and Freddy Stcele. 

li knocked out Thil in 10 rounds at the Polo 

t. 23, 1937, but did not claim the title be- 

Le eement made with Thil. This was Thil’s 
. + Soose abandoned his claim to the title and 
ecar the undisputed champion by defeating 


1900 | —Rube Ferns, Matty Matthews 
1901 —Rube Ferns 
1901-06—Joe Walcott* 
1906-07—Honey Mellody 

1907 —Mike (Twin) Sullivant 
1915 —Ted Lewist 
1919-22—Jack Britton 
1922-26—Mickey Walker - 
1926-27—Pete Latzo 
1927-29—Joe Dundee 
1929-30—Jackie Fields 

1930 —Young Jack Thompson 
1930-31—Tommy Freeman 

1931 —Young Jack Thompson 
1931-32—Lou Brouillard 
1932-33—Jackie Fields 

1933 —Young Corbett 3d 
1933-34—Jimmy McLarnin 

1934 —Barney Ross 
1934-35—Jimmy McLarnin 
1935-38—Barney Ross 
1938-40—Henry Armstrong 
1940-41—Fritzie Zivic 
1941-46—Freddie Cochrane 
1946-47—Marty Servo (r) 
1947-51—Ray Robinson (a) 

1951 —Johnny Bratton (NBA) 
1951 —Kid Gavilan . 


(0)Outgrew class. * Walcott lost on foul to Dixie 


abroad, outgrew class, and Walcott was again recog: 
nized asthe champion. t+ Sullivan outgrew class. The 
title was claimed by Jimmy Gardner, Jimmy Clabby 

Ray Bronson, Clarence (Kidd Ferns, Mike Gibbons, | 

Graves, Mike Glover, Ted Lewis, and Jack Britton 
no one received recognition as titleholder unti 
Lewis established his claim in 1915. 
Britton to gain undisputed possession of the cro v¢ 
Aug. 31, 1915, and fought Britton a number of tim 
over a period of four years with varying results 

March 17, 1919, when Britton became the undispu 
titleholder by knocking out Lewis. (r) Retired. 
Abandoned title. 


LIGHTWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


1885-96—Jack McAuliffe* 1925-26—Rocky Kansa: 
1896-99—Kid Lavigne © 1926-30—Sammy Man 
1899-02—Frank Erne 1930 —Al Singer 
1902-08—Joe Gans 
1908-10—Battling Nelson 
1910-12—Ad Wolgast 
1912-14—Willie Ritchie 
1914-17—Freddy Welsh 
1917-25—Benny Leonard (r) 1939-40—Lou Ambers 
1925 —Jimmy Goodrich 1940-41—Lew. Jenkins 
1941-42—Sammy Angottt Ay 
1943 —Beau Jack, Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), S 
Angott (NBA). 
1944 —Beau Jack, Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), S 
Angott, Juan Zurita (NBA). 
1945 —Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Juan Zurita, 
Williams (NBA). a 
1946-47—Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), lke Wi 
(NBA) ; } c 


1947-51—I ke Williams ~ 
1951 —James Carter ; 

* McAuliffe was champion of America, but never hel 
the world crown, his battle for the world title wit! rn 
Carney of England in 1887 resulting In a 74-round | 

r)Retired. Angott announced his retirom 

ov. 13, 1942, leaving the title vacant, but app 
two months later announced his comeback as ci 
for the crown. 3, 


FEATHERWEIGHT CHAMPION 
1889 —Freddy Bogan aie 

1890 —Billy Murphy 54° 6) 
1892-1900—George Dixon ne © es: 


1936-38—Lou Ambers 
1938-39—Henry Armstron 


herweight Champions—(Cont.) 
1— rerry McGovern : 
-—Young Corbett (0) 
04-08—Brooklyn Tommy Sullivan 
"1908-12—Abe Attell 
1912-23—Johnny Kilbane 
—Eugene Criqui 
923-25—Johnny Dundee (0) 
-1925-27—Louis (Kid) Kaplan (0) 
$27-28—Benny Bass 
[928 —Tony Canzoneri 
~ 1928-29—Andre Routis 
29-32—Battling Battalino (0) 
2 —Tommy Paul (NBA); Kid Chocolate (N. Y. Comm.). 
'3-36—Freddie Miller 
~ 1936-37—Petey Sarron 
1937-38—Henry Armstrong (a) 
1938-40—Joey Archibald 
940-41—Harry Jeffra, Joey Archibald 


1901 


BS 


42-48—Willie Pep 
-1948-49—Sandy Saddler 


—Sandy Saddler 


‘0)Outgrew class. (a)Abandoned title, 


_ BANTAMWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


[890-92—George Dixon (0) 
1894-99—Jimmy Barry (r) 
1899-1900—Terry McGovern (0) 
901 —Harry Harris (0) 
02-03—Harry Forbes 
03-04—Frankie Neil 

4 —Joe Bowker (0) 
05-07—Jimmy Walsh (0) 
0-14—Johnny Coulon 
-1914-17—Kid Wiiliams || 
'17-20—Pete Herman 
920-21—Joe Lynch 
—Pete Herman 


-1924-25—Eddie en Martin 
1925 —Charlie (Phil) Rosenberg (d) 
'9-35—Al Brown 

-36—Baltazar Sangchili < 
—Tony Marino 

936-37—Sixto Escobar 
937-38—Harry Jeffra 

938-40—Sixto Escobar (r) 
1940-42—Lou Salica 
-1942-47—Manuel Ortiz 

1947 += —Harold Dade 
1947-50—Manuel Ortiz 

1950 —Vic Toweel 


_(0)Outgrew class. (r)Retired. (d)Deprived of title 
when unable to make weight for championship bout. 


rt. The winners: 


Jack Dempsey 

39 Billy Conn 

40 Henry Armstrong 

41 Joe Louis 

Sgt. Barney Ross 

_U. S. boxers in service 

Comdr. Benny Leonard, U.S.MS. 


Neil Memorial Award Winners 


The Edward J. Neil Memorial Plaque is given annually by the Boxing Writers’. d 
of New York to the individual who has done the most to further the is 
yr 


PP 


FLYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS __ 
1916-23—Jimmy Wilde 
1923-25—Pancho Villa* 

1925 —Frankie Genaro 
1925-27—Fidel La Barba (r) 
1927 —Corporal Izzy Schwartzt 
1930 . —Midget Wolgast (N. Y. Comm BL Frankie G 
(NBA). 
1931-32—Young Perezt 
1932-35—Jackie Browo 
1935-38—Benny Lynch (r) 
1939 —Peter Kane (a) 
1943-47—Jackie Paterson (d) 
1947-50—Rinty Monaghan (r) 
1950 —Terry Allen 
1950 —Dado Marino 


* Villa died in 1925, Genaro claiming title. t Schwa 
was recognized as champion by N. Y. Comm., but c 
ditions in the class became confused and ‘were | 
straightened out until an elimination tourney was 
in November, 1929. t Perez was recognized as w 
champion by the International Boxing Union of Eu 
(r)Retired. (a)Abandoned title. (d)Deprived of 


Famous Firsts in Boxing 


First modern ring champion: Jim | 
of England, 1719. 


First set of boxing rules and first. se 


boxing gloves: Made by Jack aro on, 
1743. ; 


First championship fight in Ameri 
Jacob Hyer beat’ Tom Beasley, 1816. — 


First glove fight: Between two Sage h 
boxers, at Aix-la-Chapelle, France, October 
8, 1818. a 


First contest in which motion! at 
were filmed for general display to the 


at Carson City, Nevada, 1897. 


First million-dollar gate: Jack De: npsey 
vs. Georges Carpentier at Boyle’s Th y 
Acres, Jersey City, N. J., July | 
($1,789,238) . 
' First round-by-round fight bro 
Dempsey vs. Carpentier, 1921, J. 
White announcer. 

First fight to draw over 100, ,000 P 
Jack Dempsey vs. Gene Tunney at 
delphia, 1926 (120,757).. 

First fight on television: Eric B 
Arthur Danahar, Harringay Arens 
don, England, February 23, 1939. _ 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


James J. Walker : i 
Tony Zale 
Gus Lesnevich 
Ike Williams 

Ezzard Charles 
Ray Robinson 


mee 
Bee te ue 
Rein 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP FIGHTS IN 1951 


Sotrce: Murray Goodman, Publicity Director, International Boxing Club. 


Winner Loser. Title at stake Where held Rounds 

12 ras .,..Ezzard Charles....... oe Omtaisse cei ecs Heavyweight....... New York....... KOTO G carseate 
Ase. reas Ray Robinson. .:..... Jake La Motta....... Middleweight. ..... Chicagoiensdecs TKO MS eens 
,..Ezzard Charles....... Joe Walcott......... Heavyweight....... Detroiter esas BRR ESE x 

.... {Johnny Bratton....... Charley Fusari...... Welterweight.......Chicago..........5.. A AAG « 
Spitiee es *Kid Gavilan.......,..Johnny Bratton...... Welterweight.......New York.:.........15......... 
tasegervames Carter... ... ike Williams........ Lightweight........ New York....... KOs 40s. saeeme 
...Ezzard Charles....... Jooy Maxim... ..6.. Heavyweight.......Chicago............. 1S ek aces 
....™"Randy Turpin........ Ray Robinson....... Middleweight......London............. 1537s 
AS sahee cts *Joe Waicott.......... Ezzard Charles...... Heavyweight....... Pittsburgh... ..... KO- Jee aes 
Je areata Joey Matim.......... Bob Murphy........ Light heavyweight. .New York......... MASS hares ie 
Kid Gavilan.......... Billy Graham........ Welterweight....... New York........... 15. cheguee 
*Ray Robinson........ Randy Turpin....... Middleweight. ..... New York...... TKO 05 axes 
pteaeaa Sandy Saddler....... Willis*Pepey sus Featherwaight......New York...... TRIO aaa fe, 

...-.Dado Marino........ Terry Allen......... Flyweight......... Honolulti. nwa. kes 


Joe Louis’ Title Fights 
aan 1937 
James J. Braddock, Chicago 


Pants! tatters KO 8 
on heavyweight championship of the world) 
‘Tommy Farr, Yankee Stadium............ Wi5 
PES ere 1938 
b. 23 Nathan Mann, Madison Square Garden.... KO 3 
Harry Thomas, Chicago................05 KO 5 
Max Schmeling, Yankee Stadium......... KO 1 
Tree 1939 
25 John Henry Lewis, Madison Sq. Garden.... KO 1 
a ck Roper, Los Angeles................. KO 1 
_ Tony Galento, Yankee Stadium........... KO 4 
Shs aeRO REE RONAE ANE vee KOLL 
0 Godoy, Madison Square Garden.... W 15 
y Paychek, Madison Square Garden.. KO 2 
0 Godoy, Yankee Stadium........... KO 8 
Wie mate, (ikea ator, agit KO 6 


Burman, Madison Square Garden..... KO 5 
Wir i ccaticrce ted KO 2 
mat shaiayire ain aiaie aed oats sieve KO 13 
Tata Ropes teens KO 9 
dy Baer, Washington. D. C........ W disq. 7 
Ago OSCE AG ance KO 13 
A CHOGScCNSAT Aine KO 6 
1942 
aer, Madison Square Garden...... KO 1 
imon, Madison Square Garden...... KO 6 
e* 1946 
nn, Yankee Stadium.............. KO 8 
auriello, Yankee Stadium......... KO 1 
1947 
oe Walcott, Madison Square Garden...... W 15 
; IAs 1948 
June 25 Joe Walcott, Yankee Stadlum............. KO ML 
beet +1950 
Charles, Yankee Stadium.......... L15 
F — LT 


Hoff of Germany won the’ 


Won title. + Recognized as champion by National Boxing Association. 


A. A..U. CHAMPIONSHIPS, 1950 
(At Boston, April 9-11) 

112 lb.—William Peacock, Philadelphia 
118 lb—Ernest DeJesus, Honolulu 
126 Ib.—Lennie Walters, Vancouver, B. C. 
135 Ib.—James Hackney, Philadelphia 
147 Ib.—Rudy Gwinn, Cleveland 
160 Ib.—Thomas Nelson, Philadelphia 
175 ib.—Jack Boutilier, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Heavyweight—Norvel Lee, Washington, D. C. - 
-Team—Philadelphia 


PROFESSIONAL WEIGHT LIMITS 


Flyweight 
Bantamweight 
Featherweight 
Lightweight 

Welterweight 
Middleweight 
Light heavyweight 
Heavyweight . 


Coe emer ee ree redccr sess pease 


eee meee ener sene 


Cr i i ac ie ii re 


Germans in Bobsled Sweep 


Germany won its first post-war - 
championship. when Andreas Ostle 
Lorenz Nieberl captured the two-ma 
sled crown at i’Alpe d’Huez, France, c 
Jan. 28, 1951. The Germans registered 
sweep by taking the four-man title thre 
days later, Stanley Benham of Lake 
N. Y., and Pat Martin of Massena, 
finished second in the tandem test 
Benham captained the runner-up 
‘can team in the four-man event. 

At the United States Olympic tri 
Lake Placid last March, Benham ar 
four-man crew set two world — 
Racing from the mile mark on the Mi 
Van Hoevenberg run, the quartet 
the single-heat mark to 1 minute 1 
seconds and the four-run total to 4: 
The previous records were 1:12.58 
4:53.27, both made in 1949. ta 


OTHER 1951 CHAMPIONS 

North American 2-man—Stan E 
Martin fa ‘ 
A. A. U. 2-man—tLarry 
Stearn, Saranac, N, 


= HOCKEY, by birth and upbringing a 
Canadian game, is an offshoot of field 
ockey. Some historians state that the first 


in December, 1879, between two teams 
composed almost exclusively of McGill 
University students, but others assert that 
Kingston, Ont., or Halifax, N. S., were 
scenes of earlier hockey games. In the 
Montreal game of 1879 there were fifteen 
players on aside and they used an assort- 
ment of crude sticks to keep the puck in 
otion. Early rules allowed nine men on 
-side but the number was reduced to 
seven in 1886 and finally reduced to six, 
the standard of today. 

The first governing body of the sport 
was the Amateur Hockey Association of 
Canada, organized in 1887. In the winter 
of 1894-95 a group of college students from 
the United States visited Canada, saw 
“hockey played, became enthused over the 
game and introduced it as a winter sport 
when they returned home. This was the 
a Fe 


"IGE HOCKEY. oo = + 


ice hockey game was played in Montreal 


start of hockey in the United States. The 
first professional league was the Interna- © 
tional Hockey League that operated, — 
strangely enough, not in Canada but in © 
northern Michigan in 1904-06 and included — 
as players such famous stars as Cyclone — 
Taylor and Hod Stuart, later included in 
the Hockey Hall of Fame. 

Until 1910, professionals and amateurs ~ 
were allowed to play together on “mixed — 
teams,” but this arrangement ended with ~ 
the formation of the first “big league,” the — 
National Hockey Association, in eastern — 
Canada in 1910. The Pacific Coast League, ~ 
to provide professional hockey in the West, — 
was organized in 1911 with Seattle (and 
later other American cities) included in — 
the circuit. The National Hockey League — 
replaced the National Hockey Association 
in 1917. Boston, in 1924, was the first 
American city to join that circuit. The 
Stanley Cup, top trophy of hockey, was 
competed for by “mixed teams” from 1894 
to 1910, thereafter by professionals. 


, \4 ° es e 
, Professional Statistics 
Source: Herb Goren, Hockey Department, Madison Square Garden. 


_ STANLEY CUP WINNERS 
Emblematic of world professional championship. 


1908—Montreal Wanderers 1923—Ottawa Senators 
1909—Ottawa Senators 1924—Montreal Canadiens 
1910—Montreal Wanderers 1925—Victoria Cougars 
1911—Ottawa Senators 1926-—Montreal Maroons 
1912—Quebec Bulldogs 1927—Ottawa Senators 
1913—Quebec Bulldogs 1928—N. Y. Rangers 
1914—Toronto 1929—Boston Bruins 
1915—Vancouver Millionaires | 1930—Montreal Canadiens 
1916—Montreal Canadiens 1931—Montr eal Canadiens 
1917—Seattle Metropolitans 1932—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1918—Toronto Arenas 1933—N. Y. Rangers 
1919—Series unfinished 1934—Chicago Black Hawks | 1949—Toronto Maple 
1920—Ottawa Senators 1935—Montreal Maroons ’ 1950—Detroit Red Wings 
1921—Ottawa Senators 1936—Detroit Red Wings 1951—Toronto Maple 
1922—Toronto St. Patricks 1937—Detrait Red Wings , “4 < ee 


a 94—Montreal A. A. A. 
1895—Montreal Victorias, 
1896—Winnipeg Victorias 
1897—Montreal Victorias 
~ 1898—Montreal Victorias 
 1899—Montreal Victorias 
1900—Montreal Shamrocks 
'1901—Winnipeg Victorias 
-1902—Montreal A. A. A. 
_ 1903—Ottawa Silver Seven 
~ 1904—Ottawa Silver Seven 
~ 1905—Ottawa Silver Seven 
~ 1906—Montreal Wanderers 
 1907—Kenora Thistles 
-1907—Mont. Wanderers* 
“ Mae iontreat Canadiens and Seattle, P.C.H.L. champions, had piayed five games at Seattle, Wash., 
4nfluenza epidemic (which took the life of Joe Hall of the Canadiens) caused the Department of Health to 


1939—Boston Bruins 
1940—N. Y. Rangers 
1941—Boston Bruins 
1942—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1943—Detroit Red Wings 
1944—Montrea! Canadie 
* 1945—Toronto Maple Lez 
1946—Montreal Canadien: 
1947—Toronto Maple Le 
1948—Toronto Maple 


series. Each team won two games, with one contest ending in a tie. . 
“ i FINAL 1950-51 NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE STANDING 
or (Regular season) 


Detroit | Toronto | Montreal | Boston New York| Chicago 


8 33113 1 0 | 44| 13 | 13 flo 


8 2 4] 41] 16) 13 | 95 


W. L. T. | W. L. T. | W. L. T. 
8 2 4 


“sajna AG 22.410 62 12010 93, v1 


é 


Toronto Me yaa as 3.7 4 


Sa 
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" + NATIONAL, HOCKEY LEAGUE. 
Stanley Cup Play-offs, 1951 


(Figures in parentheses indicate number of victories) ‘ 


FINAL nit SEMIFINALS ; 
eat Series C Series A Series B 
_ Toronto (4) vs. Montreal (1) Montreal (4) vs. Detroit (2) Toronto (4) vs. Boston (1) 


*April 11—Toronto 3, Montreal 2} © March 27—Montreal 3, Detroit 27 March 28—Boston 2, TorontoQ 
*April 14—Montreal 3, Toronto 2+ += March 29—Montreal 1, Detroit OF March 31—Toronto 1, Boston J (tie)t 
April 17—Toronto 2, Montreal 1+ © March 31—Detroit 2, Montreal 0 April 1—Toronto 3, Boston 0 
April 19—Toronto 3, Montreal 2 ~ April 3—Detroit 4, Montreal 1 April 3—Toronto 3, Boston 1 
_*April 21—Toronto 3, Montreal 2+ April 5—Montreal 5, Detroit 2 April 7—Toronto 4, Boston 1 
*At Toronto. + Overtime. April 7—Montreal 3, Detroit 2 April 8—Toronto 6, Boston 0 


LEADING SCORERS IN NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Regular Season Stanley Cup Play-offs 
Gms. Gls. As. Pts. PIM Gms. Gis. As. Pts. PI 


70 43 43 86 74 Maurice Richard, Montreal 11 9 4 P53) 
65 42 24 66 97 Max Bentley, Toronto.... 11 2 i 13 
67 21 41 62 34 Sid Smith, Toronto....... it 7 32200 
LoS bOS 69 ~23 38 61 30 Ted Kennedy, Toronto.... 11 4 5 9 
Slaleare 62. ~22 39. 61° 33 Tod Sloan, Toronto....... 11 4 5 9 
- 63 18 43 61 32 Sid Abel, Detroit.../2/ °° 6.4 Soe 
67 24 35 59 110  ##Gordon Howe, Detroit...> 6 4 3 rh 
70 31 25 56 105 Joe Klukay, Toronto...._: 1 4: gee 
70 #17 #37 54 Billy Reay, Montreal...... Is 6 
70 #30 #21 «5% 10 Bert Olmstead, Montreal... 11 2 4 6 
Peetts 66> 23 == 285142 ¥ 
Deel 20: | 26-6:224.2 750, 7G 
_ Eimer Lach, Montreal..,. 65 21 24 45 48 3 
_ Woody Dumart, Boston 70 200 «214d 7 1950-51 ALL-STAR SELECTIONS : 
B ee atead, Chicag 4 18s 93 fay be pose 
DOB Versiaieces 8 Me Ge ea 0 o ‘ * 2. 4 
clair, New York... 70 18 21 39 70 First Team —_ Second Team a 
eigh, New York... 64 15 24 39 18 Sawchuk, Detroit Rayner, New York 
cirson, Boston... peg aa Kelly, Detroit Thomson, Toron 
37. (27 Quackenbush, Boston Reise, Detroit 
a7 ae Ciscctionne «ee ochmidt, Boston | eee Tor 
sere 37-19 Abel, Detroit 
B77 BOR. Wikis oe Howe, Detroit Richard, Montrea 
L.W.........~ Lindsay, Detroit Smith, Toronto 


1950-51 TROPHY WINNERS 
‘Stars 4, Toronto 3 Hart (most valuable player)—Milt Schmidt, Boston 
Stars 3, Toronto 1 ; Ross (leading scorer)—Gordie Howe, Detroit Peery 
/ M- ars 3, Toronto 1 : Lady Byng (sportsmanship)—Len (Red) Kelly, Detroit 

ti Calder (outstanding rookie}—Terry Sawchuk, Detroit. 
2d All-Stars 2 : Vezina (leading goaltender}—Al Rollins, Toronto “ 


ee See eee 
HOCKEY’S HALL OF FAME 
Kingston, Ontario 


Eddie Gerard Howie Morenz Arthur H. Ross 

Mike Grant Frank Nighbor  ° Eddie Shore 

Silas Griffis ee p Frank Patrick Hod Stuart 

E. C. (Newsy) Lalonde Lester Patrick Fred (Cyclone) Taylor 
Aurel Joliat Tom Phillips Harry J. Trihey 

Joe Malone Harvey Pulford } Georges Vezina - 
Frank McGee George Richardson 


LT LS RE SSSA 


ahi} PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE _— 
950-51 Standing of the Clubs Leading Scorers 
(Regular season) : (Regular season) ‘ ay 


Gms. Gls. As. Pts, 
ee 20 15 85 250 216 Eddie Dorohoy, Victoria..... 68 29 58 


ars 
minster 8 24 8 84 267 205 Ken Ullyot, New Westminster 70 39 4 
glen. 7 oH af a av ace . Walt Samanski, Portland... 70 33 49 
1 36 11 57 214 249 Joe Bell, Seattle... .. Al selalsie NGS area 
34 17 55 216 285 Eddie Mazur, Victoria. ... » 70 > 
oad . Rudy Filion, Seattle. 5 


oe ae 


AME RICAN LEAGUE 


Final 1950-51 Standing of the Clubs 
(Regular season) 


eo ey DIVISION 


- Hershe 
 Sprin 
_ Providence Reds... 2 

*New Haven Eagles..... 5) 23 


_ * Disbanded Dec. 10, 1950. 
WESTERN DIVISION 


Bears..... 


a Goals 
OM W. L. T. Pts. For Agst. 
~ +Cleveland Barons...... 44 22 5 93 281 221 

Indianapolis Caps. 38 29 3 79 287 255 

Pittsburgh Hornets 31 33 7 69 212 177 

_ St. Louis Flyers......... 32 34 4 68 233 252 

8 64 203 228 


_ Cincinnati Mohawks.. 28 34 
t+ Won play-offs. 


Leading Scorers . 


(Regular season) 
Gms. Gis. As. Pts. PIM 


_ Ab DeMarco, Buffalo.... 


eeese 64 37. 76 113. 35 
Grant Warwick, Buffalo...... 65 34 65 99 43 
Jack McGill, Providence..... 69 29 69 98 58 
Fred Thurier, Cieveland..... 64 32 63 95 19 
_ Fred Glover, Indianapolis.... 69 48 36 84 106 
_Max McNab, Indianapolis.... 70 36 48 84 8 
Champions 
- 1941—Cleveland 1946—Buffalo 
- 1942—Indianapolis 1947—Hershey 
 1943— Buffalo 1948— Cleveland 
- 1944—Buffalo 1949—-Providence 
- 1945—Cleveland 1950—Indianapolis 
Wye , 1951—-Cleveland 
by UNITED STATES LEAGUE 
7 
Final 1950-51 Standing of the Clubs 
i 3 (Regular season) 
5 ‘ Goals 
> W. L. T. Pts.- For Agst. 
43 17 4 90 306 211 
A OTIdes DOT 33 26 5 71 213 186 
aid sista lea 33 31 2 64 233 232 
+ 30 31 3 63 248 237 
ansas City Mohawks. . .. 22 36 6 50 231 287 
ilwaukee Sea Gulls.... 20 38 6 46 202 280 


* Won play-offs. 


Leading Scorers 
(Regular season) 
Gms, Gls. As. Pts. PIM 


_ Lovd Haldorsen, Tulsa...... 62 27 67 94 38 
ai Stearns, Kansas City... 64 28 64 92 30 
7 e Hildebrand, Kansas City. 63 42 49 91 67 
George Aga:, Denver..... 64 31 51 82 65 
if ‘rank O'Grady, Omaha. ole 
Bert Giesebrecht, Omaha, 64 38 40 78 75 
Tan MacKintosh, St. Paul..:. 64 39 38 77 82 


aS Champions 


y 1946—Kansas City 1949—St. Paul 
-1947—Kansas City 1950— Minneapolis 
1948—Houston 1951— Omaha 


* OTHER CHAMPIONS, 1951 
Canadian 

Jexander Cup—Valleyfield Braves 

Ailan Cup (senior amateur)—Owen Sound Mer- 
_ curys . 

Aemorial Cup (junior amateur)—Barrie he 
Int a Srabepitae 


4 The, Crookston (Minn.) Pirates beat the 

Ne “York: Metropolitans, 6 to 4, in the 
‘the 1951 national amateur hockey 
pionship. 


Amateur Ice Hockey 
A. H. A. OF THE U. S. | , 
Senior Open Champion—Toledo Mercurys 


EASTERN LEAGUE : 


Goals 

W. L. T.Pts. For Agst. 

Johnstown Jets......... 26 25 3 55 195 194 
Boston Olympics. . 25 24 5 55 187 191 
*Atlantic City Sea Gulls 23° 24 7-53. 232 218) 
New York Rovers...... « 22 23 9 53 168 (178— N 


* Won play-offs. 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 


; WwW. L. T. Pts. F 
Grand Rapids Rockets... 39 11, 6 84 274 
*Toledo Mercurys....... 35 15 6 76 290 
Chatham Maroons.,.... 25 23 4 59 211 
Sarnia Sailors.......... 24 19 9°59 226 
Detroit Auto Club...... .10 3210 31 136 
Detroit Hettche........ 6 39 7 19 


* Won play-offs. Chatham won two 4-point games and — 
tied one. Sarnia won one 4-point game. Delis Auto 
Club tied one 4-point game. 


4 
METROPOLITAN (NEW YORK) LEAGUE 


Manhattan Arrows..... 28 


Sands Point Tigers. . 21 12 3 45 152) o7 
*Brooklyn Torpedoes. . A 9 23 4 22 100 
Jamaica Hawks......... 7 23 6 2 93 1 


* Won play-offs. 


_* 
1951 WORLD TITLE TOURNAMENT _ ae 


(Conducted by Eee Ice Hockey Federation: 5 
t Paris, France) 


Final Standing of the Teams 
Won Lost Tied Px 


Canada 
FS Woden oicicisateimavieeco 
Switzerland ...........5 
Norway) iy.ni ck siren c agers 
{Great Britain ... 
United States 
Finland. 3.0: cfciec ie ssid 


bd Naraad second place on better-goal average. 
+ Awarded fifth place on same basis. & 


U. S. Intercollegiate Champions — 


N. C. A. A.—Michigan 
Pentagonal League—Brown 


CONTRACT BRIDGE, 1951 


Source: The American Contract Bridge Lea} 
SUMMER NATIONAL TOURNAMENT 
Master pairs—Peter Leventritt-R c) 
Kahn, New York . 
Master team-of-four—Helen Sobel, M3 
Fields, New York; Charles Goren, 
Silodor, Philadelphia 
Master mixed team—Mrs, Lewis. 


New York 

Men’s national bates Eee Hi 
M. Q. Ellenby, Chicago 

Women’s national pairs—Mrs. Ey r¢ 
Minear, Danville, Tll.—Mrs. R. A.D 
Salem, N. J. 

»Non-master team-of-four—Dr. i 
S. M. Transus, Hanover, Pa.; 
Mrs. C. N. Lovenberg, Providen 


ASKETBALL may be unique in sports. It damentally, the game is the same 
B is one game concerning which it is though there have been some improv. 
afe to state when, where and how it origi- ments in equipment and many ch ge 
ated. In the winter of 1891-92, Dr. James in the rules. Bes: 
Naismith, an instructor in the Y.M.C.A. Because Dr. Naismith had eighteen ay 

aining College (now Springfield College) able players when he invented the gam 

pringfield, Mass., deliberately invented the first rule was: “There shall be nin 
he game of basketball in order to provide players on each side.” Later the number } 
ndoor exercise and competition for the of players became optional, dependi 
nts between the closing of the foot- upon the size of the available court, bu 
eason and the opening of the base- the five-player standard was adopted when ; 
1 season. He affixed peach baskets over- the game spread over the country. United 
on the walls at opposite endssof the States soldiers introduced the game in 
ium and, with an association (soc- Europe in World War I and; being taken 
ootball, organized teams to play his up by foreign nations, it soon becami 
ame in which the purpose was to 
the ball into one basket and prevent, 
r as possible, the opponents from toss- 
the ball into the other basket. Fun- 


tional Collegiate A. A. Champions National Invitation Champions 
1945—Oklahoma A & M (Madison Square Gardeii Tourney) 
1946—Oklahoma A & M 1938—Temple 1945—DePaul 
1947—Holy Cross 1939—Long Island U. 1946—Kentucky 
aa raat  1940—Colorado 1947—Utah 
pA Kare 1941—Long Island U. 1948—St. Louis 
1949—Kentucky 1942—West Virginia p 1949—San Francisco 
1850—C.C.N.Y. 1943—-St, John’s (Bklyn.) 1950—C.C.N.Y. ; 
1951—Kentucky 1944—St. John’s (Bklyn.) 1951—Brigham Young 
: FINAL 1950-51 CONFERENCE STANDINGS g <A 
. Eastern League Pacific Coast 


We. 1; Ww. L. NORTHERN DIVISION SOUTHERN DIVISION — 
Beceem Ot Yaloct oo... 4 8 W. L. W.. 
fee kO 2 Harvard 34 deo 3.9 *Washington.-...... ties +U.C.L A. See 
++» 7 5 Dartmouth......... TW” Oregons. ...-...., 10 6 So. California... 4 

se » 7 d Washington St...... ie) Stanford....2....02 
IdAHO Sing eecetace 6 10 California.......... 

ie eee Western ; Oregon State....... 6 10 es 

3 AES eae Wee, *Won conference title. + Won divisional play-off, 


... 13 1. Wisconsin......... paseeh Big Seven sd 


... 12 2 Michigan State..... 5499 WwW. iL. 

Ee : : enous : Kansas State.....2. 11 1  Nebraska.:........ 
aie ae Cnigan. 2... Kahsass.en nen ‘8-4, * lowa State.,,.. 2... 
Reyne > Ohta Stateycn .. .c5% 3 11 


Cx om: Wh Haw e ewer eneee fee eee | 


Re Sat oh 10. ; Z Doors 4 Baylor. so nnuee 
Fovy = Houston. ube! exas Christian.... 8 4 Rice............. 
ta eee r ig Arkansas.......... J 68 
COLLEGE CHAMPIONS, 1951 Oe eR amr ea 
ern .Conference—Kentucky A. A. U. CHAMPIONS, 1951 «Ca 
Conference—No. Carolina State Men—Stewart Chevrolets, San Francisco 
Conference—Brigham Young Women—Hanes Hosiery, Winston- 
ference—Arizona N.C Y 


= 


egular season); Virginia Un- —_—_— 


Ph ATS.) -—Herline The United States basketball team 
holic—St. Francis (Brooklyn) posed of members of the Oakland 
1 Conference—American Univ. 


_ Mountain Conference—Montana 


a y 1950 N. A. I, B. champions, won 


or—Tyler (Texas) Pan-American Games champic 
stern Ontario — feating Argentina, 57-51, 
as h : r a 


aa 
ae 


NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 


j Final 1950-51 Standing of the Clubs Leading Scorers 
(Regular season) (Regular Season) 
EASTERN DIVISION Gms, 
A Avg. pts. 
. Won Lost Pct. per game 
eiphia Warriors.. 
joston 


ashington Capit 1s 
‘ Disbanded. 


WESTERN DIVISION 
New York 
“Rochescer 


ndianapolis pee: : 
1 Becities Blackhawks.. 


Eastern Division Play-offs 


ries A—New York beat Boston, 2 games to 0. 
eries A—Syracuse beat Philadelphia, 2 games to 0. 
Series B—WNew York beat Syracuse, 3 games to 2. 


Source: John J. O'Brien, President, Amertean 


Western Division Play-offs Basketball League 


‘ies A—Rochester beat Ft. Wayne, 2 games to 1. 
T a A—Minneapolis beat Indianapolis, 2 games 
¥ Oo 

(No postseason play-offs held) 
Championship Final 
r il 7—Rochester 92, New York 65. 
ril 8—Rochester 99, New York 84. 
il 11—Rochester 78, New York 77. 
April 13—New York 79, Rochester 73. 
i1 15—New York 92; Rochester 89. | Bridgeport 
ril 13—New York 80, Rochester 73. A Utica 
pril 21—Rochester 79, New York 75. - Saratoga 


+ At Rochester. Carbondale 


FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS 
Won = Lost Pet. 


chester Royals 3 571 
w York Knickerbockers 4 429 


Won Lost 


Ezersky, Wiikes-Barre 
Walthour, Saratoga 
Rothenberg, Paterson 

Bill Chanecka, Wilkes-Barre 38 
Kaufman, Paterson 37 
Dambrot, Paterson 

Rosenstein, Scranton 

Crossin, Wilkes-Barre 

Kassler, Scranton 

Colone, W-Barre—Carb... 


tar game of the National Basketball 
ciation last March in Boston. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE CHAMPIONS 
1935—Brooklyn Visitations 


Brooklyn Original Celtics 
Brooklyn Original Celtics 
-Cleveland Rosenblums 
-Cleveland Rosenblums 
srooklyn Visitations 
ad competition 
‘No competition 
—Philadelphia Hebrews 


1936—Philadelphia Hebrews 
1937—Philadelphia Hebrews 
1938—Jersey Reds 
1939—New York Jewels 
1940—Philadelphia Sphas 
1941—Philadelphia Sphas 
1942—Wilmington 
1943—Philadelphia Sphas 


1946—Balti nore Bullets 
1947—Trenton Tigers 
1948—Wilkes-Barre Barons 
1949—Wilkes-Barre Barons - 
1950—Scranton Miners a 
1951—Scranton Miners | 


Amateur Handball Union Uy 


” Natic 4-watl singles—Walter Plekan, Buffalo, N. 
Reena U.) Champtons 4-wall doubles—Frank Coyle-Bill Baier, C 
| singles—Joe Brady, San Francisco Olym- 3-wall singles—Vie Hershkowitz, Brooki 
3-wall doubles—Frank Gluckler-Marshak 
New York 


HANDBALL, 1951 


Y. M. C. A. 


4-wall singles—Sam Sauer, Buffalo, N. 
4-wall doubles—Leonard Meldman-Pat on 
Detroit <j 


Locker, Trinity Club, 


AWN TENNIS is a comparatively modern 
modification of the ancient game of 
aust tennis. Major Walter Clopton Wing- 
field thought that something like court 
Ke b tennis. might be played outdoors on lawns 
_. and in December, 1873, at Nantclwyd, 
Wales, he introduced his new game under 
f the name of Sphairistike at a lawn party. 

_ The game was a success and spread rapidly,’ 
but the name was a total failure and 
almost immediately disappeared when all 
the players and spectators began to refer 
_to the new game as “lawn tennis.” In the 
early part. of 1874 a young lady named 
Mary Ewing Outerbridge returned from 
i E Bermuda to New York, bringing with her 
_ the implements and necessary equipment 


LAWN TENN IS 


Lawn Tennis Statistics 
Source: The Offictal U.S.L.T.A. Yearbook and Tennts Gutde. 


DAVIS CUP CHALLENGE ROUND RESULTS 


of 1874. 

For a few years the new game w 
along in haphazard fashion under va 
rules. Tennis balls were of no stand: 
size or texture. The nets were set at diff 
ent heights up to 5 feet on the side 
4 feet in the middle. Some courts were 
marked out in hour-glass shape, non 
in the middle and wide at both ends, Bt 
about 1880 standard measurements for the 
court and standard equipment wit; 
definite limits became the rule. In 1 
the United States Lawn Tennis Associ: 
tion was formed and conducted the fir 
national championship at Newport, R. oe 
The international matches for the Dav 
Cup began with a series between ; 
British and United States players on — 
courts of the Longwood Cricket Cl 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., in 1900, hideses 
home players winning, 


MEN 
No matches in 1901, 1910, 1915-18, and 1940-45. 
4 Result Where played Year Result 
ted States 5, British Isles 0........ Chestnut Hill 1926 United States 4, France 1............. 
)2 ted States 3, British Isles 2........ Brooklyn 1927 France 3, United States 2.........,... 
~ British Isles 4, United States 1........ Chestnut Hill 1928 France 4, United States 1............. 
British Isles 5, Belgium 0............. Wimbledon 1929 France 3, United States 2............. 
tish Isles 5, United States 0......,. Wimbledon 1930 France 4, United States 1............. 
ritish Isles 5, United States 0........ Wimbledon 1931 France 3, Great Britain 2............. 
stralasia 3, British Isles 2.......... Wimbledon 1932 France 3, United States 2............. 
stralasia 3, United States 2......... Melbourne 1933 § 
stralasia 5, United States 0......... Sydney 1934 E 
Australasia 5, United States 0......... Christchurch 1935 Great Britain 5, United States 0....... 
. British Isles 3, Australasia 2.......... Melbourne 1936 Great Britain 3, Australia 2........... 
; * United States 3, British Isles 2........ Wimbledon 1937 United States 4, Great Britain l....... 
Australasia 3, United States 2ae.e ces ke Forest Hills 1938 United States 3, Australia 2........... 
Australasia 4, British Isles 1.......... Sydney 1939 Australia 3, United States 2........... 
ted States 5, Australasia 0......... Auckland 1946 United States 5, Australia 0.....-..... 
ited States 5, Japan 0............. Forest Hills 1947: United States 4, Australia l........... 
nited States 4, Australasia 1.. . Forest Hills 1948 United States 5, Australia 0........... Forest 
ited States 4, Australasia 1 . Forest Hills 1949 United States 4, Australia 1......../.. Forest Hills: 
ted States 5, Australasia 0 Philadelphia 1950 Australia 4, United States 1........... Fores Hill si 


lited States 5, France 0............. Philadelphia 


WIGHTMAN CUP RECORD 


WOMEN 
Result Where played Year Result 
nited States 7, England 0....... +.... Forest Hills 1935 United States 4, England 3.. 
ngland 6, United States 1............ Wimbledon 1936 United States 4, England 3......... ... Wimbledo 
-ngland 4, United States 3............ Forest Hills 1937 United States 6, England 1..... Bee etic: , Forest 
1926 United States AENBIANG:S. 55 oc lle cs. e210 Wimbledon 1938 United States 5, England 2.. 
1927 United States 5, England 2............ Forest Hills 1939 United States 5, England bit ehccshieaeene + Fores 
ngland 4, United States 3............ Wimbledon | 1940-45 No matches 
nited States 4, England 3............ Forest Hills 1946 United States 7, England 0.. 
19 land 4, United States 3............ Wimbledon 1947 United States 7, England 0..... 
s (1831, United States 5, England 2............ Forest Hills 1948 United States 6, England 1....... Wim 
1932 United States 4, England 3............ Wimbledon 1949 United States 7, England 0............ He 
1933 re States 4, England 3 Forest Hills 1950’ United States 7, England 0........... 
1934 United States 5, England 2.. Wimbledon 1951 United States 6, England 1.. 


Tennis 


1881 Richard D. Sears 
1882 Richard D. Sears 
1883 Richard D. Sears 
1884 Richard D. Sears 
1885 Richard D. Sears 
1886 Richard D. Sears 
1887 Richard D. Sears 
1888 Henry W. Slocum, Jr. 
1889 Henry W. Slocum, Jr. 
1890 Oliver S. Campbell 
1891 Oliver S. Campbell 
1892 Oliver S. Campbell 
¥893 Robert D. Wrenn 
1894 Robert D. Wrenn 
1895 Fred H. Hovey 

1896 Robert D. Wrenn 
1897 Robert D. Wrenn 


UNITED STATES CHAMPIONS 
Men’s Singles 


1899 Malcolm D. Whitman 
1900 Malcolm D. Whitman 
1901 William A. Larned 
1902 William A. Larned 
1903 Hugh L. Doherty 

1904 Holcombe Ward 

1905 Beals C. Wright 

1906 William J. Clothier 
1907 William A. Larned 
1908 William A. Larned 
1909 William A. Larned 
1910 William A. Larned 
1911 William A. Larned 
1912 Maurice E. McLoughlin* 
1913. Maurice E. McLoughlin 
1914 R. N. Williams, 1 

1915 William Johnston 

1916 R. N. Williams, II 


1917 R. Lindley Murrayt 
1918 R. Lindley Murray 
1919 William Johnston 
1920 William_T. Tilden, 1 
1921 William T. Tilden, It 
1922 William T. Tilden, I] 
1923 William T. Tilden, 1 
1924 William T. Tilden, I 
1925 William T. Tilden, I! 
1926 Jean Rene Lacoste 
1927 Jean Rene Lacoste 
1928 Henri Cochet 

1929 Williain T. Tilden, It 
1930 John H. Doeg 


1931 H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr. 
1932 H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr. 


1933 Fred J. Perry 
1934 Fred J. Perry 


77 


1935 Wilmer L. Allison 
1936 Fred J. Perry 
1937 J. Donald Budge 
1938 J. Donald Budge 
1939 Robert L. Riggs 
1940 Donald McNeill 
1941 Robert L. Riggs 


1942 Frederick R. Schroeder, Sr 


1943 Lt. (jg) Joseph R. Hunt 
1944 Sgt. Frank A. Parker 
1945 Sgt. Frank A. Parker 
1946 John A. Kramer 

1947 John A. Kramer 

1948 Richard Gonzales 

1949 Richard Gonzales 

1950 Arthur Larsen 

1951 Frank Sedgman 


1898 Malcolm D. Whitman 
_ * Challenge round abandoned. . { Patriotic tourney. 


ee Men’s Doubles 


. M. Clark—F. W. Taylor 


. G. Hall—Clarence Hobart 
l . S. Campbell—R. P. Huntington, Jr. 
1892 0. S. Campbell—R. P. Huntington, Jr. 
1893 Clarence Hobart—F. H. Hovey 
1894 Clarence Hobart—F. H. Hovey 
1895 M.G. Chace—R. D. Wrenn 
1896 C. B. Neel—S. R. Neel 
1897 L. E. Ware—G. P. Sheldon, Jr. 
1898 L.£. Ware—G. P. Sheldon, Jr. 
1889° Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 
1900 Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 
1901 Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 
1902 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
1903 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
1904 Holcombe Ward—B. C. Wright 
1905 Holcombe Ward—B C. Wright 
1906 Holcombe Ward—B. C. Wright 
1907 H.H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 
1908 H.H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 
1909 H.H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 
1910 H.H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 
R. D. Little—G. F. Touchard 
1912 M. E. McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 
1913 M. E. McLoughlin—-T. C. Bundy 
1914 M. £. McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 
1915 William Johnston—C. J. Griffin 
1916 William Johnston—C. J. Griffin 


a Patriotic tournament. + Challenge round abandoned. 
= hi 
' sche. U. S. Indoor Champions, 1951 
ingles—William Talbert, New_York 
Bones aivigtes-Nancy. Chaffee, Ventura, Calif. 
Doubles—Don McNeill, Searingtown, N. Y.-William 


Talbert 
Women’s doubles—Mrs. Richard A. Buck, Boston- 


Nancy Chaffee 
Mixed doubles—Beverly Baker, Santa Monica, 
_ Galif.-Straight Clark, Pasadena, Calif. 

U. S. Professional 


Si +4les—Francisco Segura, Guayaquil, Ecuador 
i ice Richard Gonzales, Los Angeles-Segura 


Ss ee 


C. 
1882 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 
1883 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 
4884 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 
1885 R. D. Sears—J. S. Clark 
1886 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 
1887 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 
1888 0. S. Campbell—Vv. G. Hall 
1889 H.W. Slocum, Jr.—H. A. Taylor 

V. 

0 


1917. F. B. Alexander—H. A. Throckmorton® 
1918 W. T. Tilden, 1!—Vincent Richardst 
1919 N.E. Brookes—G L. Patierson 

1920 William Johnston—C. J. Griffin 

1921 W. T. Tilden, 11—Vincent Richards 
1922 W.T. Tilden, 1\—Vincent Richards 
1923 W. T. Tilden, II—B. 1. C. Norton 
1924 H. 0. Kinsey—R. G. Kinsey 

1925 Vincent Richards—R. N. Williams, 1 
1926 Vincent Richards—R. N. Williams, It 
1927 W.T. Tilden, II—F. T. Hunter 

1928 G. M. Lott, Jr.—J. F. Hennessey 
1929 G. M. Lott, Jr.—J. H. Doeg 


1930 G. M. Lott, Jr.—J. H. Doeg 

1931 W.L. Allison—John Van Ryn 

1932 H.E. Vines, Jr.—Keith Gledhill 

1933 G. M. Lott, Jr.—L. R. Stoefen 

1934 G. M. Lott, Jr.—L. R. Stoefen 

1935 W.L. Allison—John Van Ryn > 
1936 J.D. Budge—C. G. Mako a 
1937 Baron G. von Cramm—Henner Henkel im 
1938 J. D. Budge—C. G. Mako 2 
1939 A. K. Quist—J. E. Bromwich ' 
1940 J. A. Kramer—F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 


1941 J. A. Kramer—F. R. Schroeder, Jr. ‘¢ 
1942 Lt. (jg) Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert oa 
1943 J. A. Kramer—Cpl. F. A. Parker or 
1944 Lt. Don McNeill—a/c Robert Falkenburg . 
1945 Lt. Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert Re 
1946 Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Ta!bert 

1947 J. A. Kramer—F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 


1948 Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert i 
1949 John Bromwich—William Sidwell : 
1950 John Bromwich—Frank Sedgman ; 
1951 Frank Sedgman—Kenneth McGregor “, ; 
; 

4 

French International Champions ah 
Singles—Jaroslav Drobny, Egypt f fy 
Women’s singles—Shirley Fry, Akron, Ohio tf 


Dene ear Sedgman-Ken McGregor, Aus- 4 

tralia 

Women’s doubles—Doris Hart, Coral Gables, Fla.- 
Shirley aan 

Mixed doubies—Doris Hart-Frank Sedgman y, 


Public Parks 


Singles—Wade Herren, Birmingham, Ala. 
Women's singles—Mrs, Mary Arnold Prentiss, Sau 
Bernardinv, Calif, 


— eas 


© aulaid belied 
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| 1887 Elfen F. Hansell 
1888 Bertha L. Townsend 
1889 Bertha L. Townsend 
1890 Ellen C. Roosevelt 
~_-:1891 Mabel E. Cahill 
1892 Mabel E. Cahill 

- 1893 Aline M. Terry 
1884 Helen R. Helwig 
1895 Jutiette P. Atkinson 
1896 Elisabeth H. Moore 


Women’s Singles 
1920 Mrs. Franklin I. Mallory 
1321 Mrs. Franklin 1. Mallory 
1922 Mrs. Franklin |. Maljory 
1923 Helen N. Wills 


1904 May G. Sutton 
1995 Elisabeth H. Moore 
1906 Helen Homans 
1997 Evelyn Sears | 


| 1908 Mrs. Maud Bargar-Wallach | 1924 Helen N. Wills © 

1909 Haze! V. Hotchkiss 1925 Helen N. Willis 

1910 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 1926 Mrs. Franklin !. Mallory 
1911 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 1927 Helen N. Wills 


1912 
1913 


Mary K. Browne 
Mary K. Browne 


1928 Helen N. Wills 
1929 Helen N. Wills 


1936 Alice Marble 


rmation Please 


1937 Anita Lizana 
1938 Atice Marble 
1939 Alice Marble 
1940 Alice Marble 
1941 Mrs. Sarah P. C 
1942 Pauline M. Betz 
1943 Pauline M. Betz — 
1944 Pauline M. Betz 
1945 Mrs. Sarah P. Cooke 

1946 Pauline M. Betz 
1947 A. Louise Brough 


1897 Juliette P. Atkinson 1914 Mary K. Browne 1930 Betiy Nuthall 
1898 Juliette P. Atkinson | 1915 Molla Bjurstedt 1931 Mrs. Helen W. Moody 
1899 Marion Jones 1916 Molla Bjurstedt 1932 Helen Jacobs 

a 1900 Myrtle McAteer 1917 Molla Bjurstedt* 1933 Helen Jacobs 


1918 
1919 


1901 Elisabeth H. Moore 

1902 Marion Jones 

_ 1903 Elisabeth H. Moore 
aN) 


Molla Bjurstedt; 
Mrs. George W. Wightman 


90 Ellen C. Roosevelt—Grace W. Roosevelt 
_ Mabel E. Cahili—Mrs, W. F. Morgan 
_ Mabel E. Cahill—-A. M. McKinley 
Aline M. Terry—Hattie Butler 
_ Helen R. Helwig—J. P. Atkinson 
Helen R. Helwig—J. P. Atkinson 
_ E. H. Moore—J, P. Atkinson 
1897 J. P. Atkinson—Kathleen Atkinson 
898 J. P. Atkinson—Kathleen Atkinson 
99 Jane W. Craven—Myrtle McAteer 
| Edith Parker—Hallie Champlin 
_ J.P. Atkinson—Myrtle McAteer 
_ J, P. Atkinson—Marion Jones 
-E. H. Moore—Carrie B. Neely 
May G. Sutton—Miriam Hall 
Helen Homans—Carrie B. Neely 
ts. L. S. Coe—Mrs, D. S. Platt 
_ Marie Weimer—Carrie B. Neely 
Evelyn Sears—Margaret Curtis 
(09 Hazel V. Hotchkiss—Edith E. Rotch 
el V. Hotchkiss—Edith E. Rotch 
f el V. Hotchkiss—Eleanora Sears 
1912 Dorothy Green—Mary K. Browne 
91 ary K, Browne—Mrs. R. H. Williams 
lary K. Browne—Mrs. R. H. Williams 
Mrs. G. W Wightman—Eleanora Sears 
- Molla Bjurstedt—Eleanora Sears 
‘Molla Bjurstedt—Eleanora Sears 
[8 Marion Zinderstein—Eleanor Goss 
Marion Zinderstein—Eleanor Goss 
Marion Zinderstein—Eleanor Goss 


a 7 Singles 
"—Harold MacGuffin, New York 
1 veterans’—Mrs. Richard A. Buck, Boston 
iniors’—Ted Rogers, Chevy Chase, Md. 
scholastic—Herbert Browne, Dreher High, 
‘oluinbia, S. C. 
ys’—Gerald Moss, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Anita Kanter, Santa Monica, Calif. 


ed—Frank Sedgman-Doris Hart 
erans’—Sidney Adelstein, New York-Bernard 

inton, Dalias, Texas 

terans—Mrs. Edward Pinkham, New- 

I,—Mrs. Richard A. Buck 
—Bill ‘Quillian, Seattle-Don Flye, Tacoma, 
yron franks, Los Angeles-Albert Fernan- 
a Jolla, Calif. 
holastic—Ted Rogers-Tim Cross, Landon 
1, Bethesda, Md. : 
aine Lewicki, Hamtramck, Mich.-Bonnie 
Dayton, Ohio 


'* Louise Hammond won patriotic tourney. + Challenge round abandoned. 


Women’s Doubles 


OTHER UNITED STATES TENNIS CHAMPIONS, 1951 


1948 Mrs. M. O. du Pont 
1949 Mrs. M. O. du Pont 
1950 Mrs. M. 0. du Pont 
1951 Maureen Connolly ~— 


1934 Helen Jacobs 
1935 Helen Jacobs 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


Mary K. Browne—Mrs. R. H. Williams 
Mrs. J. B. Jessup—Helen. N. Wills 
Kathleen McKane—Mrs. B. C. Covell 
Mrs. G. W. Wightman—Helen N. Wills 
Mary K. Browne—Helen N. Wills 
Elizabeth Ryan—Eleanor Goss 

Mrs. L. A. Godfree—Ermyntrude Harvey 
Mrs. G. W. Wightman—Helen N. Wills 
Mrs. Phoebe Watson—Mrs. L. R. C. Michell 
Betty Nuthall—Sarah Palfrey 

Betty Nuthall—Mrs, E. B. Whittingstall 
‘Helen Jacobs—Sarah Palfrey 

Betty Nuthall—Freda James 

Helen Jacobs—Sarah Palfrey 

Helen Jacobs—Mrs. S. P. Fabyan 

Mrs. M. G. Van Ryn—Carolin Babcock 
Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

Mrs. S.P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 
1939 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 
1940 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 
1941 Mrs. S. P. Cooke—Margaret Osborne 
1942 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
1943 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
1944 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
1945 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
1946 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
1947 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne ( 
1948 A. Louise Brough—Mrs. Margaret 0. du Pont 
1949 A. Louise Brough—Mrs. Margaret 0. du Font 
1950 A. Louise Brough—Mrs. Margaret 0. du Pont — 
1951 Doris Hart—Shirley Fry 


? Clay Courts 
Singles—Tony Trabert, Cincinnati _ 
Women’s singles—Dorothy Head, Alameda, 
Doubles—Hamilton Richardson, Baton Rouge, 
Tony Trabert * 
Women’s doubles—Mrs. Magda Rurac, Winnet 
Ill.-Mrs. Patricia C. Todd, La Jolla, Calif, é 
ar 


Hard Courts 
Singies—Ted Schroeder, La Crescenta, Calif. 
Women’s singles—Mrs. Patricia C. Todd 
Doubles—Harry Likas, San Francisco-Je 
Wore nd tok Calif. 5 ¢ 
omen’s doubles—Julia Sam 
Calif.-Anita Kanter ae Ee 
Mixed doubles—Whitney Reed, Alameda, 
Anita Kanter t 2 md 


Freshman—Pablo Eisenber 
Team—Navy (29 pts.) 


Lawn Tennis 


1877 S. W. Gore 194 
1878 =P. F. Hadow 1895 
1879 J. T. Hartley 1896 
1880 J. T. Hartley 1897 
1881 W. Renshaw 1898 
1882 W. Renshaw 1899 
1883 W. Renshaw 1900 
1884 W. Renshaw 1901 
1885 W. Renshaw 1902 
1886 W. Renshaw 1903 
1887 H. F. Lawford 1904 
1888 E. Renshaw 1905 
1889 W. Renshaw 1966 
- 1890 W.J. Hamilton 1907 
1891 W. Baddeley 1908 
1892 W. Baddeley 1909 


1893 J. Pin 
. * Challenge round abandoned. 


Meh’s Singles 


. Pin 
. Baddeley 

os Mahony 
. F. Doherty 
F. Doherty 
F. Doherty 
F. Doherty 
W. Gore 

L. Doherty 
L. Doherty 
L. Doherty 
L. Doherty 
. L. Doherty 
. E. Brookes 
. W. Gore 

. W. Gore 


ReRES RE RECT Gee 


1910 
1911 
aol 
1913 
1914 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


. F. Wilding 

. F. Wilding 

. F. Wilding 

. F. Wilding 

. E. Brookes 
. L. Patterson 
- T. Tilden, I 
. T. Tilden, I 
. L. Patterson* 
/. M. Johnston 
. Borotra 

R. Lacoste 

J. Borotra 

H. Cochet 

R. Lacoste 

H. Cochet 


HED SEP ZEPSE>S 
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BRITISH LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONS 


1930 W. T. Tilden, 1) 
1931 S$. B. Wood 
1932 H. E. Vines, Jr. 
1933 J. H. Crawford 
1934 F. J. Perry 
1935 | F. J. Perry 
1936 F. J. Perry 
1937 J. D. Budge 
1938 J. D, Budge 
1939 R.L. Riggs 
1946 Yvon Petra 
1947 John A. Kramer 
1948 R Falkenburg 


1949 F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 


1950 Budge Patty 
1951 Richard Savitt 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


1838 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


. R. Erskine—H. F. Lawford 


L 
W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 
W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 


J. T. Hartiey—R. T. Richardson 
C. W. Grinstead—C. E. Welldon 


W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 
W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 
W. Renshaw—E: Renshaw 


P. Bowes-Lyon—H. W. W. Wilber- 


force 
W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 
W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 
J. L. Pim—F. 0. Stoker 


W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 
H. S. Barlow—E. W. Lewis 


Men’s Doubles 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


mz=maamoms7 


. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
|. Smith—F. L. Riseley 

. Doherty—H. L. Boherty 

. Doherty—-H. L. Doherty 
. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
. Smith—F. L. Riseley 

. Brookes—A. F. Wilding 
. F. Wilding—M. J. G. Ritchie 


1925 
1926 


1927 W. T. Tilden, 1I—F. T. Hunter 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


J. Borotra—R. Lacoste 
H. Cochet—J. Brugnon 


H. Cochet-—J. Brugnon 
W. Allison—J. Van Ryn 
W. Allison—J. Van Ryn 
G. M. Lott—J. Van Ryn 
J. Borotra—J. Brugnon 
J. Borotra—J. Brugnon 


1909 
1910 
1911 
= 1912 
1913 
1914 


W. Gore—H. R. Barrett 


F. Wilding—M. J. G. Ritchie 
. Decugis—A. H. Gobert 


R. Barrett—C. P. Dixon 
R. Barrett—C. P. Dixon 


E. Brookes—A. F. Wilding 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


G. M. Lott—L. R. Stoefen 
J. H. Crawford—A. K. Quist 
. R. D. Tuckey—G. P. Hughes 
. Budge—C. Gene Mako 


. Riggs—E. T. Cooke 


J. L. Pim—F. 0. Stoker 
W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 
W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 
W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 
R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
~ 1898 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
1899 -R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
* Challenge round abandoned. 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903. 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


M. Watson 
M. Watson 
Miss Bingley 
L. Dod 

L. Dod 

Mrs. Hillyard 
‘L. Rice 

L. Dod 

L. Dod 

L. Dod 

Mrs. Hillyard 
C. Cooper 

C. Cooper 
Mrs. Hillyard 
C. Cooper 


1884 
1885 
1836 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
+1897 
1898 


Mrs. McNair—Miss Boothby 
Miss Ryan—A. M. Morton 
Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 
Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 
Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 
Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 
Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 
Mrs. Wightman—Hh. Wills 
Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 
Miss Ryan—M. K. Browne 


1913 
1914 
1919 
1920 
4921 
1922 
1923 
“1924 
1925 
1926 


oF. 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


<PPPPRPZTTEYP HP AYDRRYDD 


V. Thomas—P. O’Hara Wood 
N. Williams, 11—C. S. Garland 
Lycett—M. Woosnam 
Lycett—J. O. Anderson* 

. Lycett—L. A. Godfree 

. Richards—F. T. Hunter 


1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


Women’s Singles 


Mrs. Hillyard 
Mrs. Hillyard 
Mrs. Sterry 

M. E. Robb 

Miss Douglas 
Miss Douglas 

M. Sutton 

Miss Douglas 

M. Sutton 

Mrs, Sterry 

D. Boothby 

Mrs. L: Chambers 
Mrs. L. Chambers 
Mrs. Larcombe 
Mrs. L. Chambers 


1914 


Mrs. L. Chambers 


1915-18 No tournamants 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


Mile. Lenglen 
Mile. Lenglen 
Mile. Lenglen 
Mile. Lenglan 
Mile. Lenglen 
K. McKane 
Mile. Lenglen 
Mrs. Godfree 
H. Wills 

H. Wills 

H. Wills 

Mrs. F. S. Moody 
Fri. C. Aussen 


Women’s Doubles 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 

Mudford King 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


Miss Ryan—H. Wills 
Mrs. H. Watson—P. Saunders 
Mrs. H. Watson—Mrs. Michell 
Miss Ryan—Mrs. F. S. Moody 
‘Mrs. Shepherd-Barron—Mrs. 


Mile. D. Metaxa—Mle. J. Sigart 
Miss Ryan—Mme, Mathieu 
Miss Ryan—Mme. Mathieu 
K. E. Stammers—F. James 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


C. 

J.D 

J. D. Budge—C. Gene Maks 
R. L. 

JA 


. Kramer—Tom Brown 
J. A. Kramer—R. Falkenburg 
J. Bromwich—F. Sedgman 
F. Parker—R. Gonzales 
J. Bromwich—A. Quist 
F. Sedgman—K. McGregor 


1932 
1333 
1334 
1335 
1935 
1937 
1933 
1933 
1945 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


Mrs. F. S. Moody - 


Mrs. F. S. Moody 
D. E. Round 

Mrs. F. S. Moody 
H. H. Jacobs 

D. E. Round 

Mrs. F. S. Moody 
A. Marble 
Paulina M. Betz 
Margaret Osborne 


A. Louise Brough ~ 


A/Louise Brough 
A. Louise Brough 
Doris Hart 


K. E. Stammers—F. Jamies 
Mme. S. Mathieu—A. M. Yorke 
A, Marble—Mrs. S. P. Fabyan 
A, Marble—Mrs. S. P. Fabyan 
A. L. Brough—M. Osborne 
Doris Hart—Mrs. Pat Todd 

A, L. Brough—Mrs. M. 0. du Pont 
A, L. Brough—Mrs. M. 0. du Pont 
A. L. Brough—Mrs, M. 0. du Pont 
Doris Hart—Shirley Fry 4 


Yo eee 


=» 


COURT TENNI iS = 


1892. Richard D. Sears, Boston A. A. 
1893 Fiske Warren, Boston A. A. 
_ 1894-95 B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 
1896 Lawrence M. Stockton, Boston A. A. 
1897 George R. Fearing, Jr., Boston A. A. 
1898-99 ‘Lawrence M. Stockton, Boston A. A, 
1900 Eustace H. Miles, England 

1991-04 Joshua Crane, Boston A. A. 
905 Charles E. Sands, R. and T. Club 
906-17 Jay Gould, Philadelphia R. C. 
1918-19 No tournaments - 
_ 1920-25 Jay Gould, Philadelphia R. C. 
26 C. Suydam Cutting, R. and T. Club 

| George Huband, England, and Chicago R. C. 


. Be Spalding de Garmendia, N. Y. Racquet Court 
B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 
is. Tooker, R. and T. Club, Boston A. A. 
4 B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 
J. S, Tooker, R. and T. Club, Boston A. A. 
‘97 B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 
_F.F. Rolland, Canada 
9 Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston A. A. 
Eustace H. Miles, England 
~ Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston A. A. 
Clarence H. Mackay, R. and T. Club 
Payne Whitney, R. and T. Club 
George H. Brooke, Philadelphia R. C. 
_ Lawrence Waterbury, R. and T. Club 
_ Percy D. Haughton, R. and T. Club 
Reginald Fincke, R. and T. Club 
Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston T. and R. Club 
thas McCormick, University Club, Chicago 
Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston T. and R. Club 


M. S. Barger, R. and T. Club \ 
C. H. Mackay, R. and T. Club 
G. Douglas, R. and T. Club 
F. McCormick, Chicago Univ. Club 
G. C. Clark, R. and T. Club 

G. Douglas, R. and T. Club 

-H. F. McCormick, Chicago Univ. Club 

>. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo , 
No tournaments 
C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
». C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo | 
Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 


_ OTHER CHAMPIONS, 1951 


_ Court Tennis 


_Open—Alastair Bradley. Martin, Glen 
Nay. : 


doubles—Esmond Martin, 
Alastair B. Martin 
pele Racquet—Alastair B, Martin 


rm fa. 


Source: Allison Danzig. The New York Times... 
National Champions 


Brookville, - 


1928-29 Hewitt Morgan, R. and T. Club’ 
1930 Lord Aberdare, England 

1931-32 William C. Wright, Philadelphia 
1933 Jamas H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club 
1934-37 ‘Ogd21 Phipps, R. and T. Club 


1938 James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club 
1939 Ogden Phipps, R. and T. Club 

1940 James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club 
1941 Alastair B. Martin, R. and T. Club 


1942-45 No tournaments 

1946 Robert Grant, Il], R. and T. Club 
1947 E. M. Beals, Jr., Boston 

1948-49 Ogden Phipps, Roslyn, N. Y. 
1950-51 Alastair B. Martin, R. and T. Club 


: RACQUETS 


Source: Allison Danzig, The New York Times. 
National Champions 


1916 S G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1917 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1918-19 No tournaments 

1920-22 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1923 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1924-25 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 


1926 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1927-28 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1923. _-H. D. Sheldon, R. and T. Club 

1930 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1931-33 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 

1934 E. M. Edwards, Philadelphia R. C. 

1935 H. D. Sheldon, R. and T. Club 

1936 E. M. Edwards, Philadelphia R. C. 

1937-39 Robert Grant, III, R. and T. Club 

1940 Warren Ingersoll, Ill, Philadelphia R. C. 
194} Robert Grant, Ili, R. and T. Club 

1942-45 No tournaments x 

1946 Robert Grant, 111, R. and T. Club 

1947 J. Richards Leonard, R. and T. Club 


1948-51 Robert Grant, 111, R. and_T. Club 


Tuxedo N. Y.) Gold Racquet Winners 


1931 —S.G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tusete 
1932-33—C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 


1934 —J.R. Leonard, R. and T. Club 
1935 —H. B. Sheldon, R. and T. Club a 
1936 —C.C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo | 


1937-39—R. Grant, III, R. and T. Club 


1940 —J. R. Leonard, R. and T. Club 
1941 —R. Grant, Ill, R. and T. Club ; yy 
1942-45—No tournaments Pe 


1946-47—R. Grant, III, R. and T. Club 
1948 —J. R. Leonard, R. and T. Club 
1949-50—R. Grant, Ill, R. and T. Club 
1951 —R. A. A. Holt, London, England 


Racquets iy ai 5 a 


World—Jim Dear, London, England — 
National doubles—R. A. A. Holt-ceneatas 
London, England 


Canadian singles—Robert Grant, III, New Yo 


Canadian doubles—F. F. De Rham, Jr. 
N. Y.-J. Richards Leonard, eats 


— yee 


0 


Beuash' Racaaéts patie Sem aac 15 
: ; SQUASH RACQUETS 


Source: United States Squash Racquets Association, 


National Singles Champions 


1907-08...... + John A. Miskey. Overbrook G. C. DOS O iiss terete Herbert N. Rawlins, Jr., R. and T. Club, N. ¥. 


BP SD9 Sos sis oace's W. L.:Fresland, Germantown C. C, MISE cas cetsk J, Lawrence Pool, Harvard Cluy, New York 
PAL Oe ste. oclems John A. Miskay, Overbrook G. C. CEPI A Beenie Baekman Pool, Harvard University 
F. S. White, Germantown C. C. LOSS ete aeeiate Beekman Pol, Harvard Olub, New York 
Constantine Hutchins, Boston A. A. A930 eae h ass Nail J. Sullivan, Germantown C. C. 
Mortimer L, Newhall, Germantown C. C. D9SON aie ais stds Donald Strachan, Philadslphia C. C. 
Constantine Hutchins, Boston T. and R. Club ERY aa Ree Germain G. Gliddan, Harvard University 
Stanley W. Pearson, Germantown C. GC. 1937-38.:..... Germain G. Glidden, Harvard Club, New York 
N93 tournaments 193 ete srecclarele Donald Strachan, Merion C. €. 
Charles C. Peabody, Union B. C., Boston TOAD atcccieieins A. Willing Patterson, Philadelphia R. C. 
. Stanley W. Pearson, Philadelphia R. C. 19442) o aeiclere Charles W. Brinton, Princeton University 
. Gerald Robarts, Bath Club, London 1943-45....... No tournaments 
W. Palmer Dixon, Harvard University 1946-47....... Charles W. Brinton, Philadelphia _ 
W. Palmer Dixon, R. and T. Clud, N. Y. 1948 Sossis.core.cce Stanlay W Pearson, Jr., Philadalphia 
Myles P. Baker, Boston A. A. AOS aretrests ea Hunter H. Lott, Jr., Marion C. C, 
Herbert N. Rawlins, Jr., R. and T. Club, N.Y. 1950-Slse cnc Edward Hahn, Detroit 
BOD sss « sielejoiece J. Lawrence Pool, Harvard Club, New York 


Lapham International Trophy Record 


Year Result : Where played Year Result Where played 
1922 WeeSeeLh: Canada 2encat..cacssnes Boston 1937 Canada-8 USS iV Gua aceeattieet Montreal 
1923 US2,9, Canada 33 cate cstlaed oes Toronto 1938 UnSals;-Ganada:2vnccateepiseenine Boston 
1924 U.S.7%, England 6, Canada1%4.. Philadelphia 1939'— Canadaxll;U; Siac atone oeees Toronto 
1925 UNS. 10;Canada'$:.5 2.2.8.7... Montreal 1940 Canadaxl0;U: SiSs. cases Hartford 
1926 We Sid) Canadai2 ifsc. os-rcae ahs New York 1941 U.S) 8; Canada J.-3..)aacraeees Toronto 
1927 England 1734, U. S. 1614, Canada 1942 UlS213, ‘Canada27.. seen acne ents Rochester, N. Y. 

| Dace baa Baer eT EARNER na Toronto 1943 Cangda (U0 Sib Rca ‘Montreal 
1928 USS alas Canadaylo..ct cd vee ae. Buffalo 1944 USS 125) Canada:d) sccurasetsrnere New York 
1929 Canada8; US SWAG itr. wave ce ears Hamilton 1945 Canada. 12),U.. Sudicancctstehceee Toronto 
1930 Wits. 8 Canada Tes ciel s disiene% Baltimore 1946 OsS513\ Canada.2. tenes cen Boston 
1931 BANAL Aa OL S10 reise einitiorclste oles Quebec 1947 Canada, SUL SiG) crac Hamilton 
1932 HS:.8, Canada 0: 60h. te ta) oi Hartford 1948 W.-S. 15) Canada'Si. 5 os pa scteseiaes Hartford 
1933 Gagada bls WU: $4 gs aectiesce Toronto 1949 Canadar7j i Si3) woes. eames Quebec 
1934 DesSetO Canada der tisceiescea oe Cedarhurst, N. Y. 1950 USSi-7,- Canada) tric. \coctstelseiiets Providence 
1935 BeSe Ul Canada:4..9. ceases Montreal 1951 US. 8.Canadasy, ce aac Toronto 
He36, U.S. 10,-Canada 2;........6..-5 Detroit 

OTHER SQUASH RACQUETS CHAMPIONS, 1951 

Cowles Invitation—G. Dieh! Mateer, Jr., Devon, Pa. Veterans’—George Waring, Boston 
Lockett Trophy doubles—Hunter H. Lott, Jr.—G. Diehl Mateer, Men's tgam—Harvard University 
 Jr., Merion (Pa.) Cricket Club Women’s singles—Jane Austin, Philadelphia 


1 Women’s doubles—Mrs. John Carrott, Greenwich, pou 
Nationa Frances McGurn, Philadelphia 
Doubles—Calvin D. MacCracken, New York-G. Diehl Mateer, Women veterans’—\Wirs. Ellwood I. Beatty, Jr., Philadelphia 


ee Canadi: 
Intercollegiate—Henry Foster, Harvard nadian 
Professional—Jim Tully, Pittsburgh Singles—Henri Salaun, Boston 
SQUASH TENNIS 
National Champions 
Year Winner and Club Year Winner and Club 
1911-12..... .. Alfred Stillman, Harvard 1926 terpecus vere Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 
BOTS catas see's George Whitney, Harvard 1927 = 2910 caida Rowland B. Haines, Columbia 
PLAS Ps plelc ¢2 %6 Alfred Stillman, Harvard 1930 -S7ivectuisae Harry F. Wolf, New York ALC. 
1915-17....... Eric S. Winston, Harvard 1938.......... Harry F. Wolf, Montclair 
PEG a Sieis c wie’ Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 1939-40... 0.06 Harry F. Wolf, New York A. C. 
SRD Petes s aie Sieve John W. Appel, Jr., Harvard L941, coats Joseph J. Lordi, New York A. C. 
m1020,...- ...-. Auguste J. Cordier, Yale 1942-45....... No tournaments ‘ J 
OL careve ...-. Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 194G. acetate Frank R. Hanson, Columbia 
922.525. see. Thomas R. Coward, Yale ~ LSAT ree Frederick B. Ryan, Jr., Yale | 
CE . R. Earl Fink, Crescent 1948-49....... H. Robert Reeve, Bayside T. C. 
RS Ree Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard IRE RMA ARAB H. Robert Reeve, NassauC.C. 


ee .eeeee» William Rand, Jr., Harvard LOST cc J. T. P. Sullivan, Yale + > 
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4 776 x \ ‘ aa tas In [ 
-TABLE TENNIS -* 4)” . 
i World Champions 
Year Men’s singles Men’s doubles Year Women’s sinzles 


1927-28 R, Jacobi, Hungary 
1928-29 M. Mechlovits, Hungary 


Jacobi-Pecsi, Hungary 1927-31 M. Mednyansky, Hungary 


; Liebster-Thum, Austria 1932 A. Sipos, Hungary 
_ 1929-30 Fred Perry, England Barna-Szabados, Hungary 
1930-31 Viktor Barna, Hungary  Barna-Szabados, Hungary 1933 A. Sipos, Hungary 
1931-32 Miklos Szabados Barna-Szabados, Hungary 1934 — Marie Kettnerova, Czechoslovakia 
“uae Hungary ‘ 1935 Marie Kettnerova, Czechoslovakia 
"1932-33 Viktor Barna, Hungary  Barna-Szabados, Hungary hes Aarons, United States 
4 1933-34 Viktor Barna, Hungary  Barna-Glancz, Hungary mG JPN . ; 
_ 1934-35 Viktor Barna, Hungary Barna-Szabados, Hungary 1937 ~—No tournamen ; 
_ 1935-36 Viktor Barna, Hungary Barna-Szabados, Hungary 1938 Trudi Pritz!, Austria 
ee 1936-37 Standa Kolar, Blattner-McCiure, United 3939  Vtasha Depetrisova, Czechoslovakia 
Czecnoslovakia States ‘ 
1937-38 Richard Bergmann, Blattner-McClure, United 1947 aia Farkas, Hungary 
v Austria States 1948 Giselle Farkas, Hungary 
} 1938-39 Bohumil Vana, McClure-Schiff, United 1949 _— Giselle Farkas, Hungary 
Czechoslovakia States lica Roseanu, Rumania 
1939-49 Richard Bergmann, Bergmann, Austria-Barna, a Boas @ 
Austria Hungary 


Czechoslovakia 
aa Richard Bergmann, 
» England 

A 49-50 John Leach, pigend 


Vana-Star, Czechoslovakia 


Vana-Steipek, 
Czechoslovakia 
Tokar-Andreadis, 


Women’s doubles—Diana and Rosalind Rowe, Englana 


Angelica Roseanu, Rumania 


. Other World Champions, 1951 


Mixed doubles—Bohumil 
Roseanu, Rumania 


Men’s team (Swaythling Cup)—Czéchoslovakia 
Women’s team (Corbillon Cup}—Rumania ~ 


Czechoslovakia Vana, 


Czechoslovakia-Angefica i 
Sido-Soos, Hungary a 


5 1950-51 Richard Bergmann, 
wea england ‘ 
-52 John Leach, England Vana-Andreadis, 


Czechoslovakia 


United States Champions 


MEN’S SINGLES MEN’S DOUBLES 


‘Marcus Schussheim, New York 1932 James M. Jacobson-George T. Bacon, Jr., New Rochelle, 
_ Coleman Clark, Chicago* NAY? 
Marcus Schussheim, New York? 1933 Paul Pearson-Edwin Lewis, Chicago* _ 
ames M. Jacobson, New Rochelle, N. Y.* Ralph Langsam-Lloyd Waterson, New York® 
idney Heitner, New York™ 1934 His oo -Alan eat mene 4 am 
5 = rie ol Schi anny Moskowi u ‘ord, N. J.* 
Tere peaanepis 1935 A. Berenbaum, N. Y.-Edward Silverglade, Trenton, N. 
erent: 1936 James McClure, Indianapolis-Robert Blattner, 
5 Berenbaum, New York Louist 
liktor Barna, Hungaryt James M. Jacobson, New Rochelle, N. Y.-Sol Sc 
Sol Schiff, New Yorkt New Yorkt 
A Laszlo Beilak, Hungaryt 1937 Laszlo Bellak, Hungary-Standa Kolar, Czechosiova 
8 Laszlo Bellak, Hungary 1938 Sol Schiff, New York-James McClure, Indianapolis 
ames McClure, Indianapolis 1939 Laszlo Bellak-Tibor Hazi, Hungary ; 
1s Pagliaro, New York 1940 Sol Schiff, New York-James McClure, Indianapolis ; 
coulis Pagliaro, New York 1941 Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York 
1s Pagliaro, New York 1942 Edwara Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York 
William Holzrichter, Chicago 1943 Laszlo Bellak, New York- Tibor Haz, Philadelphie 
John Somael, New York 1944 Willian Holzrichter, Chicago-Laszlo Bellak, N. Y. 
hard Miles, New York 1945 John Somael, New York-Max Hersh, Detroit 
hard Miles, New York 1946 Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York — 
ichard Miles, New York 1947 Douglas Cartiand-Arnold Fetbrod, New York 
_Ricnard Miles, New York 1948 Tibor Hazi, Washington-John Somael, New York a 
Richard Miles, New York 1949 Martin Reisman-Sol Scniff, Naw York =F y 
John Leach, England 1950 Jonn Leach-Jack Carrington, England hae 
Richa 1951 M. Reisman, N. Y.-W. Holzrichtr, Chicago — , 


hampions. At the time there were two national associations, each with its own champion, t+ Openchamp! 
‘A Closed championships. ; 


WOMEN’S SINGLES 


, tee eadle Purves and Mrs. Fan Pockrose* 1943 Sally Green 
be Hughes aerate and Iris Little* 1944 Sally. Green 
h Hughes Aarens 1945 Davida Hawthorn 
} ute Fiughes Aarons} , 1946 Bernice Charney a 
Ruth Hughes Aaronst 1947 Leah Thall é 
p tev Fuller 1918 Peggy McLean a 
9 Emily Fuller 1919 Mrs. Leah Thall Neuberger. ps) ee 
) 1959 Mrs. Reba K. Monness in 
1951 Mrs. Leah Thall Neuberger _ 3 
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GOLF 


T MAY BE that golf originated in Hol- 
4 land—historians believe it did—but cer- 
tainly Scotland fostered the game and is 
famous for it. In fact, in 1457 the Scottish 
Parliament, disturbed because football and 
golf had lured young Scots from the more 
soldierly exercise of archery, passed an or- 
dinance that “futeball and golf be utterly 
eryit doun and nocht usit”. James I and 
‘Charles I of the royai line of Stuarts were 
golf enthusiasts, whereby the game came 
to be known as “the royal and ancient 
game of golf”. ‘ 

The golf balls used in the early games 
were leather covered and stuffed with 
feathers, Clubs of all kinds were fashioned 
by hand to suit individual players. The 
great step in spreading the game came 
‘with the change from the feather ball to 
the gutta-percha ball about 1850, and in 
1860 formal competition began with the 
establishment of an annual tournament 


for the British open championship. There ~ 


are records of “golf clubs” in the United 


States as far back as colonial days but 
no proof of actual play before John Reid 
and some friends laid out six holes on the 
Reid lawn in Yonkers, N. Y., in 1888 and 
played there with the golf balls and clubs 
brought over from Scotland by Robert 
Lockhart. This group then formed the St. 
Andrews Golf Club of Yonkers, and golf 
was established in this country. 

However, it remained a rather sedate and 
almost aristocratic pastime until a 20-year- 
old ex-caddy, Francis Ouimet of Boston, 
defeated two great British professionals, 
Harry Vardon and Ted Ray, in the United 
States Open championship at Brookline, 
Mass., in 1913. This feat put the game and 
Francis Ouimet on the front pages of the 
newspapers and stirred a wave of enthu- 
siasm for the sport. The greatest feat so 
far in golf history was that of Robert Tyre 
Jones, Jr. of Atlanta, Ga., in winning the 
British Open, the British Amateur, the 
U. S. Open and the U. S. Amateur titles 
in one year, 1930, 


Golf Statistics 


Source: United States Golf Association. 


UNITED STATES OPEN CHAMPIONS 


Year 


Winner Score Where played 
1895 Horace Rawlins......... 173 Nawport 
1895°> James Foulis........... 152 Shinnecock Hills 
1897. Joe Lloyd...... Noa oe Ses 162 Chicago 
Badges Ered Herds... oc. eae « 328 Myopia 
$899.- <- Willie Smith.....:...... 315 Baltimore 
1900. Harry Vardon........... 313 Chicago 
1901 Willie Anderson (a)...... 331 Myopia 
1902 —_L. Auchterlonie......... 307 ~~ Garden City 
1903 =~ Willie Anderson (a)...... 397 Baltusrol 
1904 Willie Anderson......... 393. += Glen View 
1905 Willie Anderson......... 314. ~=Myopia 
1906 =. Alex Smith............. 295  Onwentsia 
oy ASX ROSS... -). os eae aee 392 Philadelphia 
1908 Fred McLeod (a)........ 322 Myopia 
1999 George Sargent......... 299 Englewood 
1910 Alex Smith (a).......... 293 ‘Philadelphia 
1911 J.J. McDermott (a)...... 397 Chicago 
1912 J.J. McDermott......... 294 Buffalo 
1913. Francis Ouimet (a,b).... 394 Brookline 
1914, ..Walter Hagen........... 299 Midlothian 
1915 Jerome D. Travers(b)... 297 — Baltusrol 
1916  Charlas Evans, Jr.(b).... 285 Minikahda 
1917-18 N»> tournaments} 
1919 Walter Hagen (a)........ 391 Brae Burn 
Peciiee EdWard Ray. :........00% 295 Inverness 
1921 James M. Barnes........ 289 Columbia 
1922 Gene Sarazen........... 288 Skokie 


) Won play-off. (b) Amateur. 


*In 1898 competition was extended to 72 holes, 


Year Winner Score Where played 
1923 R.T. Jones, Jr.(a,5)..... 235 Inwood 

1924. Cyril:Walkersys. ca. 297 Oakland Hills 
1925 W. Macfarlane (a)....... 291 Worcester 
1926 R.T. Jones, Jr.(a,b)..... 293 Scioto 

1927. Tomny Armour (3)...... 301 Oakmont 

1928 Johnny Farrell (a)....... 294 Olympia Fields 
1929 = R. T. Jones, Jr.(a,b)..... 294 Winged Foot 
1930 -R:-T- Jones, Jr(b)...222. 287 Interlachen 
1931 Billy Burke (a).......... 292 Inverness 
1932 Gene. Sarazen:.......... 286 Fresh Meadow 
1933. John Goodman (b)....... 287 North Shore 
1984S Olin: Dutraiinss sceareme 293 Merion 

1935". Sam: /RarksJre.e.senes 299 Oakmont 
1936 Tony Manero........... 282 Baltusrol 
1937. Ralph Guldahl.......... 281 Oakland Hills 
1938 Ralph Guldahl.......... 284 Cherry Hills 
1939 Byron Nalson (a)........ 284 Philadelphfa 
1840 W.Lawson Little, Jr.(a).. 287 Canterbury 
1941 CralgiWood.ts 4.2. aiasee 284 Colonial 
1942-45 N) tournamentst : 

1946 © Lloyd Mangrum (a)...... 284 Canterbur” 
1947 | Lew Worsham (a)....... 282 St. Louis 

1948 Bem Hogan... 0.05 ose 276 Riviera 

1949 Cary Middlecoff......... 286 Medinah 

1950 Ben Hogan (a)......... . 287 Merion 

1951 Ben Hogan........... 5 287 Oakland Hills 


+ In 1917, Jock Hutchison, 


a) 
& a 292, won an Open Patriotic Tournament for the benefit of the American Red Cross at Whitemarsh Valley 
¢ In 1942, Ben Hogan, with a 271, won a Hale American Nationaal Open Tournamaac for the benefit 


Country Club. c 
the Navy Relief Society and USO at Ridgemoor Country Club. 


" 
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Charles B. Macdonald 
0 he ig - Shinnecock Hills 


Findlay S. Douglas 


eae ‘Chandler Egan... 
ne -Chandler Egan 


“Jerome D. Travers 


: 7 a Eowaed Jr 
Harold H. Hilton 


_ UNITED STATES WOMEN 


Shinnecock Hills 


Belmont Springs 


Hollywood CN. J. Me 


Biejeter siete 2 3h Washington, D. C. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


er F. Kauffmann Philadelphia, Pa. — 


. Jacksonville, Fla. 


i iy 


ae Math sites .+-. Portland, Oreg. 


UNITED Sr eaes AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 


Year 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 
1950 

1951 


George Von Elm 


R. T. Jones, Jr............ o 


G. T. Dunlap, Jr. 
W. Lawson Little, Jr. 
W. Lawson Little, Jr 
John W. Fischer 


Marvin H. Ward 


AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 . 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


United States Public Links Champions 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


Edith Woon uk Westchester-Biltr 


Hot Springs (Va.) 


FOO e dae eresesane 


Betty Jameson............. Del Monte 
Mrs. Frank Newell 


Oo ee eee ccerces 


: pia He nd. 


Wilfred Crossley 
Michael R. Ferentz... 
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UNITED STATES P. G. A. CHAMPIONS 


Souree: The Professional Golfers’ Association of America. 


Year Winner 

1935 Johnny Revolta........ 
1936 Denny Shute.......... 
1937 Denny Shute...... ae 
1938 Paul Runyan.......... 
1939 Henry Picard.......... 
1940 Byron Nelson......... 
1941 Victor Ghezzi.......... 
1942 Sam Snead vee, sence 
1943 No tournament 

1944 Bob Hamilton......... 
1945 Byron Nelson......... 
1946 Ben: Hogans nstmencseee 
1947 Jim Ferrier.........4. 
1948 Ben Hogan........... 
1949 Sam Snead........... 
1950 Chandler Harper,..... 
1951 Samisnead sjsu s scat 


BRITISH OPEN CHAMPIONS 


Year Winner Where played 
1916 Jim Barnes........... Siwanoy, N. Y. 
1917-18 No tournaments 
1919 Jim Barnes. .......... Engineers, L. 1. 
1920 Jock Hutchison........ Flossmoor, Il. 
1921 Walter Hagen......... Inwood, L. I. 
1922 Gene Sarazen......... Oakmont, Pa. 
1923 Gene Sarazen......... Pelham, N. Y. 
1924 Walter Hagen......... French Lick, Ind. 
1925 Walter Hagen......... Olympia Fields, Ill. 
1926 Walter Hagen......... Salisbury, L. |. 
1927 Walter Hagen......... Dallas, Texas 
A928 Leo Diegel...........- Baltimore, Md. 
°1929  _— Leo Diegel............ Hillcrest, Calif. 
1930 Tommy Armour....... Fresh Meadow, L. 1. 
1931 Tom Creavy.......... Wannamoisett, R. |. 
1932 Olin Dutras- v5.5 3.937 Keller Course, Minn. 
1933 Gene Sarazen......... Blue Mound, Wis. 
1934 Paul Runyan.......... Park Club, Buffalo 
Year Winner Score Where played 
BRODIE W. Pal: «.occcec sees 174 Prestwick 
1861 Tom Morris, Sr....... 163 Prestwick 
1862 Tom Morris, Sr....... 163 Prestwick 
Peo see WARSI Ki .ai06 wnle0s coe 168 Prestwick 
1864 Tom Morris, Sr....... 167 Prestwick 
1865 A.L. Strath.......... 162 Prestwick 
MEE Wc Oat Ki. diese civieis'cie's 169 Prestwick 
1867 Tom Morris, Sr....... 170. Prestwick 
1868 Tom Morris, Jr...... 170 Prestwick 
1869 Tom Morris, Jr....... 154. Prestwick 
1870 Tom Morris, Jr....... 149 Prestwick 
1872 Tom Morris, Jr....... 166 Prestwick 
1873 Tom Kidd........... 179 St. Andrews 
1874 Mungo Park......... 159 Musselburgh 
1875 Willie Park.......... 166 Prestwick 
1875 Bob Martin.......... 176 St. Andrews 
1876 Jamie Anderson...... 160 Musselburgh 
1878 Jamie Anderson...... 157 Prestwick 
~1879 Jamie Anderson.:.... 170 St. Andrews 
1880 Bob Ferguson........ 162 Musselburgh 
1881 Bob Ferguson........ 170 Prestwick 
1882 Bob Ferguson........ 171 St. Andrews 
1883 W.L. Fernie(a)...... 159 Musselburgh 
1884 Jack Simpson........ 160 Prestwick 
1885 Bob Martin.......... 171 St. Andrews 
1886 D.L. Brown......... 157 Musselburgh 
mpe7. W._ Park, Jr:.2........ 161 Prestwick 
1888 Jack Burns.......... 171 St. Andrews 
1889 W. Park,*Jr.(a)....... 155 Musselburgh 
1890 John Ball............ 164 Prestwick 
1891 Hugh Kirkaldy....... 166 St. Andrews 
1892* H.H. Hilton.......... 305 Muirfield 
1893 W. Auchterlonie...... 322 Prestwick 
1894 J.H. Taylor.......... 326 Sandwich 
1895 J.H. Taylor.......... 322 St. Andrews 
1896 H. Vardon(a)........ 316 Muirfield 
£1897 H.H.Hilton.......... 314 Hoylake 
1898 H.Vardon..........- 307 Prestwick 
1899° H. Vardon........... 310 Sandwich 
1900 J.H. Taylor.......... 309 St. Andrews 
1901 James Braid......... 309 Muirfield 


. {@) Won play-off. 


Year Winner Score 
1902 Alex Herd........... 307 
1903 H. Vardon........... 300 
1904 Jack White.......... 296 
1905 James Braid. ....... 318 
1906 James Braid......... 300 
1907 Arnaud Massy....... 312 
1908 James Braid......... 291 
1909 CISH Taylor tases. 295 
1910 James Braid......... 299 
1911 Harry Vardon(a)..... 303 
WST2S Et Ray acreuseinet cae att 295 
1913, JH. Taylor.c.. sc ves 304 
1914. Harry Vardon........ 306 
1915-19 No tournaments 

1920 George Duncan....... 303 
1921 Jock Hutchison (a).... 296 


1922 Walter Hagen........ 300 
1923 A.G. Havers......... 295 
1924 Walter Hagen........ 301 
1925 Jim Barnes.........-. 300 
1926 R. T. Jones, Jr........ 291 
1927 R.T. Jones, Jr........ 285 
1928 Walter Hagen........ 292 
1929 Walter Hagen......:. 292 
1930 R. T. Jones, Jr...4..3. 291 
1931 T. D. Armour........ 296 
1932 G. Sarazen........... 283 
1933 D. Shute (a)......... 292 
1934 T.H. Cotton......... 283 
1935“ ARPOIlY scctccmsristeiate 283 
1936 A.H. Padgham....... 287 
1937) a Tee Cottons... wee 290 
1938 R.A. Whitcombe..... 295 
1939 R. Burton.....2...... 290 
1940-45 No tournaments 

1946 Sam Snead.......... 290 
1947 Fred Daly.......:... 293 
1948 Henry Cotton........ 284 
1949 Bobby Locke (a)...... 283 
1950 Bobby Locke......... 279 
1951 Max Faulkner........ 285 


* In 1892 competition was extended to 72 holes. 


SE 


York, played a round of golf on the his, 
toric Old Course at St. Andrews, Scotland 


Plays On 3,000th Golf Course 
On Sept. 17, 1951, Ralph Anderson Ken- 
“nedy, a 69-year-old salesman from New 


It was No. 3,000 on the list of courses he ~ 


had visited. 


Where played 


Twin Hills, Okla. 
Pinehurst, N.C. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shawnee-on-Delawars, Pa 
Pomonok, L. I. 

Hershey, Pa. 

Denver, Colo. 

Atlantic City, N. J. 


Spokane, Wash 
Dayton, Ohio 
Portland, Oreg. 
Plum Hollow, Mich. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Richmond, Va. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Oakmont, Pa. 


Where played 
Hoylake — 
Prestwick 
Sandwich 
St. Andrews 
Muirfield 
Hoylake 
Prestwick 
Deal 
St. Andrews 
Sandwich 
Muirfield 
Hoylake 
Prestwick 


Deal 

St. Andrews 
Sandwich 

Troon 

Hoylake 
Prestwick 

Royal Lytham, St. Annes 
St. Andrews 
Sandwich 
Muirfield 

Hoylake 
Carnoustie 
Princes, Sandwich 
St. Andrews - 
Sandwich 
Muirfield 

Royal Liverpool! 
Carnoustie 
Sandwich 

St. Andrews 


St. Andrews - 
Hoylake 

Gullane, Muirfield 
Sandwich, Deal 
Troon, Lochgreen 
Portrush 


a 


3 


ae 


ye ee eT 
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BRITISH AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 


Winner Where played ~ Year Winner Where played 
AOR Mackie... ce tess 5. Hoylake 1914. J. Cr Jenkins.caeeeece ce Sandwich 
'H.G. Hutchinson......... St. Andrews »» 1915-19 No. tournaments 
H. G. Hutchinson......... Hoylake 1920 = Cyril J. H: Tolley......... Muirfield 
Bohnubally coos cieat on. s5.s Prestwick 192] (ae We Hinterascteae ee cee Hoylake 
Bebe aida no hei as oes ss St. Andrews 1922. . W. E. Holderness....... Prestwick 
MOWNNBS ese cee Sc cece Hoylake 1923. R.H. Wethered........... Deal 
SEA LOIGlaYcrcie’as ao s\c/esc St. Andrews 1924  .W.E. Holderness....... St. Andrews 
John Ball.............<.. Sandwich 1925 Robert Harris...>........ Westward Ho 
Peter L. Anderson........ Prestwick 1926 Jess W. Sweetser......... Muirfield 
PIOMPR BANS ies eve ok soc Hoylake 1927 Dr. W. Tweddell.......... , Hoylake 
L. M. B. Melville.......... St. Andrews 1928, 7. PePerkins..s.°+..5..5< Prestwick 
BmGrbait saat rts. . : Sandwich 1929), AC... HSolleyeee oe fae Sandwich 
Asa Allan..ckiccac eas Muirfield 1930. > RTs Jones, Jfsnek ccs: St. Andrews 
Ae dttasasins hoes a cei Hoylake 1931 _E. Martin Smith.......... Westward Ho 
HoNgiBalfoe roses) 8. Prestwick 1932')- .J\De Forestsi 55.0... 006 Muirfield 
H.H. Hilton... ....... ..... Sandwich 1933.; 5 Hon! MerScotts, ..2.. one. Hoylake 
HH. Hilton........0..... St. Andrews 1934 W. Lawson Little; Jr....... Prestwick P 
C. Hutchings............. Hoylake 1935 W. Lawson Little, Jr....... Royal Lytham, St. Annes. 
- _R, Maxwell............... Muirfield L+ 19386. fH. Thomson's... ces sees jst. Andrews 
Bearden TICAVISs.'.... 5c. 0500 Sandwich 1937 R. Sweeny, Jr............. ‘Sandwich 
PRPRGABATIY< «ly. fon sees s Prestwick 1938 SS. Ce Rovatesnacs- seeps Troon 
James Robb.............. Hoylake 19395 AZKyleoee. 22h Ae 2 Hoylake 
BORMUB All crs). 400s cle 'sic ea + = St. Andrews 1940-45 No tournaments 
E. (ESC) ie Sandwich 1946 Oe JE Bruentssno. 2. Nene Birkdale 
R. Maxwell Ret Ste isis ae Muirfield 1947 Willie Turnesa,........... Carnoustie 
MORM Balle. 6<.ces.c es. Hoylake 1948 Frank Stranahan......... Sandwich 
A MIRON NS eran at. Prestwick 1949 Max McCready........... Portmarnock 
PionpiGall sss... Westward Ho 1950 Frank Stranahan......... St. Andrews . 
HEH: Hilton... oo... se St. Andrews 1951 Richard D. Chapman...... Porthcawl 


- Intercollegiate Golf Association of America Champions 


Individual Team Year Individual 
uis P. Bayard, Jr., Princeton....... Yale 1917-18 No tournaments 
Sonn Reid, Jr. Yale... 2... ss... esse Harvard 1919 A. L. Walker, Jr., Columbia 
mes F. Curtis, Harvard............ Yale 1920 Jess W. Sweetser, Yale 
rcy Pyne, 2d, Princeton........... Harvard 1921 ~J. Simpson Dean, Princeton 


) tournament 1922 Pollack Boyd, Dartmouth 


Sane a ehitertat Harvard 1923 Dexter Cummings, Yale.............. € 
f ~ Charles Hitchcock, Jr., Yale.......... Yale 1924 Dexter Cummings, Yale............... Yale 
OW Chandler Egan, Harvard Perea sein Harvard 1925 _G. Fred Lamprecht, Tulane........... Yale 
; —~*F.O. Reinhart, Princeton............ Harvard 1926 G. Fred Lamprecht, Tulane........... Yale 
: AL. White, Harvard 1927 Watts Gunn, Georgia Tech........... rince 
905 Robert Abbott, Yale...........:..... 1928  M. J. McCarthy, Jr., Georgetown...... i 
190 __-W.E. Clow, Jr., Yale. . 1929 ~ Tomi Aycock, Yale..ct.tacs.c cae seee i 
1907 — Ellis Knowles, Yale. . 1930 George T. Dunlap, Jr., Princeton...... Prince 
7 H. Wilder, Harvard. 1931 George T. Dunlap, Jr., Princeton...... Yale | 
rt Seckel, Princeton............. Yale 1932 Sohn W. Fischer, Jr., Michigan........ Yale. 
10 Robert £. Hunter, Yale.............. Yale 1933 Walter Emery, Oklahoma............ Yale 
911 - George ( C. Stanley, Yale.............. Yale 1934 Charles R. Yates, Georgia Tech.. . Mic 
| one F. C. Davison, Harvard.............. Yale 1935 Ed White, U. of Texas............. oe Mic! 


Yale 1936 Charles Kocsis, Michigan............ Yale 
Princeton 1937.5 bred sHaas, or LS Ue ae ee i 
Yale 1938 John P. Burke, Georgetown. .... see Stanfoi 
Princeton x 


uirhaments, in spring and fall. 
reg! 


National Collegiate Athletic Association Champions 
Individual Team Year Individual vT 


ncent D'Antoni, Tulane............ Stanford (1945 John Lorms, Ohio State.............. Ohio < 
ia) re Princeton* 1946 George Hamer, Georgia.............. Stan 
ccd Brooke, Virginia..........., £. $:U* 1947 Dave Barclay, Michigan.............. rile S. 
Ustse es Yaeeates Stanford 1948 Bobby Harris, San Jose St.......... . San 
Stanford* 1949 Harvie Ward, North Carolina......... ‘No. 
om hey asl Ls..U 1950 Fred Wampler, Purdue.............. No. 
FEE one Yale 1951 Tom Nieporte, Ohio State........... No. 


ouis ie Wirnasita; tereseeceseeess Notre Dame 


731 


Walker Cup Record 
MEN (AMATEUR) 


Year Where played 
*1921 United States 9, Great Britain 3... Hoylake 
1922 United States 8, Great Britain 4... Southampton 
1923. United States 6, Great Britain 5... St. Andrews, 
One match halved Scotland 
1924 United States 9, Great Britain 3... Garden City G.C. 
1926 United States 6, Great Britain 5... St. Andrews, 
On3 match halved Scotland 
1928 United States 11, Great Britain 1.. Wheaton, III. 
1930 United States 10, Great Britain 2.. Royal St. George’s 
~1932 United States 8, Great Britain 1... The Country Club, 
= Three matches halved Brookline, Mass. 
~ 1934 United States 9, Great Britain 2... St. Andrews, 
One match halved Scotland 
1936 United States 9, Great Britain 0... Pine Valley G. C., 
Three matches halved Clementon, N. J. 
1938 Great Britain 7, United States 4... St. Andrews, 
One match haived Scotland 
1947 United States 8, Great Britain 4... St. Andrews 
» 1949 United States 10, Great Britain 2.. Winged Foot 
1951 United States 6, Great Britain 3... Southport 


* Informal match. 


Curtis Cup Record 


WOMEN 
Year f Where played 
*1930 Great Britain 8, United States 6..... Sunningdale 
1932 United States 544, Great Britain 314.. Wentworth, Eng. 
1934 United States 6%, Great Britain 24%.. Chevy Chase 


1936 United States 414, Great Britain 444.. Gleneagles 
1938 United States 544, Great Britain 3%.. Essex C. C. 
1948 United States 644, Great Britain 244.. Birkdale 
1950 United States 7%, Great Britain 14%.. Buffalo 


* Informal match. 


P. G. A. TOURNEY WINNERS, 1951 


Score 
Los Angeles Open—Lloyd Mangrum........... 280 
ue Crosby Invitational—Byron Nelson....... cots 
G. A. Seniors’—Al1l Watrous*................ 142 
Dikennod Park Invitational—Cary Middlecoff. oh 
Phoenix Open—Lew Worsham................ 272 
Tucson Open—Lloyd Mangrum............... 269 
Texas Open—E. J. Harrison*.................. 265 
Rio Grande Valley Ona Caer Kleinia... .054% ghd 


eoutce Open—Marty Furgol................. 


Petersburg Open—Jim Ferrier. . 268 
LaGorce Pro-Amateur—Sam Snead. 63 
Miami Beach Open—Jim Ferrier. . 273 
Seminole Pro-Amateur—Lloyd Mangrum ¥5)203 
Jacksonville Open—Jim Ferrier...........,... 272 
Aiken Pro-Amateur—Lew Worsham and Jack 

PUREE HO TIL (LIC) diens, shelf tiele!d (ei sole steve 'e olg elsie eles ie 67 
Greater Greensboro Open—Art Doering....... 279 
Wilmington Azalea Open—Lloyd Mangrum. 281 
Augusta Masters’—Ben Hogan.,.......... 280 


Colonial Invitational—Cary Middlecoft 
Piping Rock Pro-Amateur—Jack Burke, Jr.... 68 
- Palm Beach Round-Robin—Roberto 

BEM ATICOMZO Ay vlevely al oo: [> o'sareinweiaiclere 0. clsle.e 6.¢ 40 pts. 
U.S. Open—Ben Hogan 287 
Inverness Round-Robin—Roberto De Vincenzo 
/ and Henry Ransom..........--.sscseesscees oe 
P.G.A. championship—Sam paca a 


' Canadian Open—Jim Ferrier... 273 
Western Open—Marty Furgol... 270 
Pabst Blue Ribbon—Joe Kirkwood, Jr. .. 271 
St. Paul Open—Lioyd Mangrum........-..... 266 
All American—Cary Middlecoff..............-. 274 


4s if fe ph ad world championship—Ben 


PAR cle re Gio late tel: Oss be cua wierkNd 0a bale alate € 273 

ious City Open— Buck White. 272 
t. Wayne Open—Jim Ferrier. . 269 

_ Empire State Open—Buck White 284 
Eastern Open—Cary Middlecoff. 279 
eading n—Jim Turmesa........s.eeeceess 280 
t. Louis eed =cary Middlecoff.............. 269 
Paces City Open—Cary Middlecoff*.......... 278 
Ozark Open—Pete Fleming.................065: 205 


: __ * Won playoff. 
a 


Ryder Cup Record 

MEN (PROFESSIONAL) 
Year Where played ) 
*1926 Great Britain 134%, United States 1% Wentworth 
1927 United States 9%, Great Britain 2%.. Worcester C. €. 
1929 Great Britain 7, United States 5...... Moortawn, Eng. 
1931 United States 9, Great Britain 3...... Scioto C. C. 
1933 Great Britain 6%4, United States 5%.. Southport, Eng. 
1935 United States 9, Great Britain 3...... Ridgewood C. C. 
1937 United States 8, Great Britain 4....., Southport, Eng. 
i itai Portland, Oreg. 
1949 United States 7, Great Britain 5...... Ganton, Eng. 
1951 United States 9'4, Great Britain 24%.. Pinehurst, N. C. 

* Informal match. 


OTHER CHAMPIONS, 1951 
Match Play 


Canadian Amateur—Walter McElroy, Hull, Quebec 

Eastern Intercollegiate—Lincoln Roden, Yale 

Eastern Interscholastic—Edgar Garbisch, Jr., The Hill 

French Amateur—Robert Knowles, Brookline, Mass. 

Mexican Amateur—Frank Stranahan, Toledo 

National Amateur Senior—M. E. Stephens, Sebring, Fla. 

National Junior—Tommy Jacobs, Montebello, Calif. 

National Lefthanders’—Ross Collins, Monticello, Ark. 

North-South Amateur—Hobart Manley, Savannah, Ga. 

P.G.A. National Caddie—Leonard Pietras, Toledo 

Southern Amateur—Arnold Blum, Macon, Ga. 

Trans-Mississippi—L. M. Crannell, Jr., North Texas State 
Coliege 

United Golf Assn. Amateur—Joe Louis, Detroit 

Western Amateur—Frank Stranahan, Toledo 


WOMEN 


British Amateur—Mrs. Catherine MacCann, Ireland 
Canadian Open—Marlene Stewart, Fonthill, Ont. 
National Intercollegiate—Barbara Bruning, Wellesley 
National Junior—Arline Brooks, Pasadena, Calif. 
North-South Amateur—Pat 0’ Sullivan, Orange, Conn. 
Southern Amateur—Polly Riley, Fort Worth 

Texas Open—Mrs. Mildred D. Zaharias 
Trans-Mississippi—Mary Ann Downey, Baltimore 
Western Amateur—Marjorie Lindsay, Decatur, Ill. 
Western Open—Patty Berg, Minneapolis 


Medal Play 
Score 
All-American Amateur—Frank Stranahan............. 286 
Australian Open—Peter Thomson, Australia........... 283 
French Open—Hassen Hassenein, Egypt............... 273 
National Blind—Charles A. Boswell, Birmingham, Ala... 209 
National Senior—Tom Robbins, Larchmont, N. Y........ 149 


Tam O'Shanter World Championship Amateur—Frank 
Stranahan..... 
United Golf Assn. Professional—Ted Rhodes, Los Angeles 280° 


WOMEN 
All-American Open—Mrs. Mildred D. Zaharias......... 295 
Canadian Closed—Marlene Stewart, Fonthill, Ont....... 241 
Eastern Amateur—Pat O'Sullivan, Orange, Conn........ 235 
Eastern Open—Beverly Hanson, Indio, Calif............ 215 
National Open—Betsy Rawls. Austin, Texas............ 293: 


National Senior—Mrs. Walter A. Reynolds, Miami Beach, 


Plass Oeereaea dt cel) oon edict hic Aan une 167 
Tam O'Shanter World Championship Open—Mrs, Mil- 
' dred D. Zaharias, Prairie View, Ill...... «isis aatene 293 
Titleholders’—Pat O’Sullivan...............-.+2000: 301 
Weathervane Open—Patty Berg, Minneapolis.......... *601 


* Won playoff. 
TEAM 
Duke of Devonshire Trophy—United States 
Eastern Intercollegiate—Y ale 
Griscom Cup (women)—New York 


Tar iS 


ol 


ee ee ee 


Track and Field 


Morgan: State. cc iclectisoecee 0:09.6 
220 yd.—George Rhoden, Morgan State............ ee 
880 yd.—John Barnes, Occidental...............06 1:50.7 
Mile—Warren Druetzler, Michigan State........... 4:08.8 
2 miles—Don McEwen, Michigan.................. 9:03.2 
yd. hurdles—Jack Davis, So. California......... 0213.7 
220-yd. hurdles—Charles Moore, Cornell........... 0:22.7 
Broad jump—George Brown, U. C. L.A....... 24 ft. 5% in. 
igh jump—J. Lewis Hall, Jr., Florida........ 6 ft. 9 in. 
iscus—Jim Dillion, Auburn................ 167 ft. 5% in, 
Javelin—Charles Missfeldt, Oregon.......... 219 ft. 4%, in, 
le vault—Don Laz, Illinois................ 14 ft. 9% in, 
jot-put—Darrow Hooper, Texas A.&M..... 53 ft. 11 in, 
am—Southern California................. 56 ple, 
aay Swimming 
F } (At Austin, Texas) 

. free—Clark Scholes, Michigan State......... 0:22.9 

_ 100-yd. free—Clark Scholes..............0.00.00. 0:51 
on free—John Marshall, Yale................. 2:05.6 
-440-yd. free—John Marshall..................0028 4:30.2 


eter free—John Marshall,...............-. 18:18.8 


back—Dick Thoman, Yale................. 0:57.5 
ack—Jack Taylor, Ohio State............. 2:07.3 
teast—Robert Brawner, Princeton......... 1:01.1 

- breast—Robert Brawner................ gs  2218:6 
1 )-yd. medley—Peter Salmon, Washington. ....... 1332.4 

300-yd. medley relay—Ohio State (Taylor, Jerry 
 Holan, Herb Kobayashi)............... Sa soae 2:52.2 

_telay—Michigan State (David Hoffmann, 
james Quigley, Scholes, George Hoogerhude)..... 3:26.7 
A-meter dive—David Browning, Texas.......... 131.43 pts. 
-meter dive—David Browning................ 144.75 pts. 
VEG. sn Adocs0e Sane See 81 pts. 

i _ Gymnastics 
(At Ann Arbor, Mich.) 

; : Points 
I Bill Roetzheim, Florida State U.......... 1,605 
ig rings—Mel Stout, Michigan State............ 275 
ital bar—Bill Roetzheim.................... oe eee 
el bars—Jack Beckner, So. California.......... 280 
mb—Leo Minotti, Syracuse.................. 3.4s 
(Es SLID) Chae eo a 283 

line—Edsel Buchanan, Michigan. .,.......... 277 

g—Robert Sullivan, Ilinois......2......2... 283 
lorida State University.....2............... 26 

Baseball 
mae _ (At Omaha, Nebr.) 
)kjahoma beat Tennessee, 3 to 2, in final. 
i Ice Hockey 


(At Colorado Springs, Colo.) 


zio—Lindeman Bowling Champions 
z Fazio and Tony Lindeman of De- 
captured the national doubles bowl- 
npionship in 1951 by defeating 
mar and Ned Day of Chicago in 
series split between the two 
19,765 pins to 18,564. Fazio had a 
4 for the entire match, 


sia at 4 a ar pS ae 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A. A. CHAMPIONS, 1951 


Source: Walter Byers, Executive Director, N.C. A. A. 


- Team—North Texas State 


es 


gsi Soe 


: igo Information Please 


Boxing 

(At East Lansing, Mich.) 
125 Ib.—Neil Ofsthun, Minnesota 
130 Ib.—Jack Melson, Washington State 
135 Ib.—Everett Conley, Washington State 
145 Ib.—Gerald Black, Michigan State 
155 Ib.—Dick Murphy, Wisconsin 
165 |b.—Eli Thomas, Gonzaga 
175 !b.—Charles Spieser, Michigan State 
Heavyweight—Robert Ranck, Wisconsin 
Team—Michigan State (2) points) 
John S. LaRowe Trophy—Everett Conley 


Wrestling 

(At Bethlehem, Pa.): 
123 Ib.—Anthony Gizoni, Waynesburg 
130 Ib.—Walter Romanowski, Cornell (lowa) 
137 Ib.—George Layman, Oklahoma A. & M. 
147 lb.—Keith Young, lowa State Teachers 
157 !b.—Philip Smith, Oklahoma 
167 lb.—Eugene Gibbons, Michigan State 
177 lb.—Grover Rains, Oklahoma A. & M. 
Heavyweight—Bradley Glass, Princeton 
Team—Oklahoma (24 points) 


Fencing 
(At Champaign, Ill) 
Three-weapon team—Columbia (69 pts.) 
Foil—Robert Nielsen, Columbia (24 pts.) 
Epee—Daniel Chafetz, Columbia (22 pis.) 
Saber—Chamberless Johnston, Princeton (25 pis.) 
Tennis 
(At Evanson, Il.) 
Singles—Tony Trabert, Cincinnati gl 
Doubles—Earf Cochell-Hugh Stewart, Southern California’ 
Team—Southern California ‘i 
Golf 
: (At Columbus, Ohio) 
Individual—Tom Nieporte, Ohio State 


1951 Basketball Final 

(At Minneapolis, March 27) FE 
KENTUCKY (68) KANSAS STATE (58) 
G. F.PF.P. 


G. F, 

Whitaker, If 4 1 2 9 Head, If.... 3>2~ 

Linville, rf.. 2 4 5 8 Stone, rf.... 3 6. 

pivey, Cc... 9 4 222] Hitch, c.. 6 1 
Ramsey, ig. 4 1 5 9 Barrett, Is 2° 0 

Watson, rg. 3 2 3 8 Iverson, rg 3° 1. 
Hagan...... 5° 0 5 10| Rousey..... 2 0 
Tsioropoulos 1 0 1 2] Gibson... |! 01 
Newton.... 0 00 Peres Taaies 0 
; nostman i 1 
Total..... 28 12 23 68| Peck......: 0 

Schuyler. 1° 05% 

Total..... 23 12 23 


Half-time score—Kansas State 29, Kentucky 
Free throws missed—Stone 2, Barrett 2, Ivers 
Knostman, Peck, Schuyler, Linville 4, Spivey — 
Ramsey 2, Watson 2, Hagan 2. i 


4 Wrestling Titles for U. 8. 


‘Richard Lemyre (bantamweight), 
ert Perry 


who captured wrestling champion: 

the 1951 Pan-American Games at 

Aires, , ee. 
<8 f tes, Yaibe 


(Won-and-lost records in parentheses) 
aseball League—Princeton (7-2) 
Ba asketball League—Columbia (12-0) 
Association—Yale 
Gymnastic League—Army (4-0) 
Pentagonal Hockey League—Brown (6-2) 
jimming League—Yale (7-0) 
_ Tennis Association—Princeton (8-0) 
4 Besting Association—Penn State 


Fencing 
; (At West Point, N. Y.) 
ree-weapon—Columbia (76 pts.) 
iI—Columbia (27) 
ee—Navy (29) 
nbs, Yale, Penn (27 each) 


i Assn. of Rowing Colleges 
é farsity—Yale 
Junior varsity—Harvard 
‘reshmen—Navy 
Lightweight varsity—Penn 
ghtweight junior varsity—Yale 
htweight freshmen—Yale 


Track and Field 
: INDOOR 
ptagonal Games Assn.—Army (52% pts.) 
A. A. A. A.—Manhaitan (29) 
‘opolitan (N. Y.) Assn.—Manhattan (8944) 


M, 


OUTDOOR 
iaginel Games Assn.—Cornell (50 pts.) 
A. A. A. A—Corneil (33%) 
tropolitan (N. Y.) Assn.—Manhattan (10044) 
Met. (N. Y.) Assn. freshmen—Fordham (71) 
petle Atlantic Assn.—Lafayette (50%) 


“a INDIVIDUAL 
; Fencing 
(At West Point, N. Y.) 
I—Robert Nielsen, Columbia 


ee—Paul Utterback, Navy 
ber—Carl Knobloch, Yale 


Gymnastics 
(At Annapolis, Md.) 


ing rings—Hal Lewis, Navy 
‘izontal bar—Hal Lewis 


allel bars—Joel Baba...... erate) Aieavaa:s piace Herel ayatete 
tope climb—Leo Minotti, Syracuse.............. Ss 


ide horse—Eugene Rabbitt, Syracuse..... 


“eae Graf, Navy..... Ryatianciatare Sem le Be sory 


Wrestling 
_ (At State College, Pa.) 


|b.— —Mike Filipos, Lehigh 
lb.—George Feuerbach, Lehigh 
7 tb at Maurey, Penn State 


sees Penn State 
adley Glass, Princeton 


. "Seaenihing 


(At Cambridge, rs) 
ot free—Donald Sheff, Yale 


100-yd. back—James Uae North Carolina. . 


, 200-yd. back—James Thomas 


100-yd. breast—Robert Brawner, Princeton 

200-yd. breast—Robert Brawner 

150-yd. medley—Jarnes Thomas 

300-yd. medley relay—Yale (Bill Farnsworth, “stan 
smith; Ray Reld)ii.. c/s 2c dla eee ee eae 

400-yd. relay—Yale (Larom Munson, Farnsworth, 
John Blum, Sheff) 

l-meter dive—Roger Hadlich, Yale 

3-meter dive—Paul Dillingham, Jr., Harvard 


Intercollegiate Association 
125 Ib.—Leonard Coiner, Virginia 
130 1b.—Al Hollingsworth, Virginia 
135 Ib.—Grover Masterson, Virginia 
145 Ib.—John Albarano, Penn State 
155 tb.—Bill Miller, Syracuse 
165 Ib.—Lou Koszarek, Penn State 
175 lb.—Jim Mclnerney, Army 
Heavyweight—Martin Crandell, Syracuse — 


TRACK AND FIELD 
i. C, 4-A Championships, 1951 
OUTDOOR 
(At Franklin Field, Philadelphia) 


100 yd.—Andy Stanfield, Seton Hall... 
220 (turn)—Andy Stanfield. areal siete 
449—Dick Maiocco, New York U.. we 
880—Robert Mealey, Cornell. . 
Mile—Fred Dwyer, Villanova.... 
2 miles—John Joe Barry, Vill noya 
120 hurdles—Walter Ashbaugh, Cornell. 
220 hurdles—Meredith Gourdine, Corne 
Mile relay—Seton Hall (Daye Evans, C 
Slade, Robert Carter, Morris Currot 
Broad jump—Meredith Gourdine. .. 
High jump—Ricnard Lyster, Temple ee 
Discus—Cummin Clancy, Villanova. 
Hammer—Thomas Bane, Tufts.... 
Javelin—Theodore Roderer, Penn 
Pole vault—George Appel, Yale..... 
Shot-put—John Vishnevsky, y ; 
Marquette lin. 6ii)sens ceulemiee Rove iaseie 
Team—Cornell , 


INDOOR 


(At Madison Square Garden and 
Squadron A Armory, New ess 


60 yd.—Andy Stanfield, Seton Hall.. 
600—Robert Carter, Seton Hall..... 
1,000—Joseph Deady, Georgetown.. 
Mile—Fred Dwyer, Villanova.. , 

2 miles—Richard Shea, Army, 

60 high hurdles—Meredith Gourdine, 

Mile relay—Seton Hall (Frank "Tur 
Charles Slade, Morris Currotta, Rob 
Carter) 

2-mile relay—Manhattan (Gerard Vier, 
Duffy, Joseph Sechode, Robert M: ch 

Broad jump—Andy Stanfield.. 

High jump—James Herb, Penn ‘State 

Pole penity oecree e Appel, Yalex ick 

Shot-put—John Ogle, Manhattan... 

35-lb. weight—Thomas Bane, Tufts 

Team—Manhattan............eeeeeee 


Heptagonal Games Association 
OUTDOOR 
(At Providence, R. I.) 


a 


DAS 
SRHSHSS 


Py 


SOVAmMOCS 
imi 


#4 


: di 2a ft. 3% in. 
_ High jump—Nelson Ehinger, Dartmout t. 2 in. 
Binethaen : 154 ft. 10% in. 
_ Hammer—Joseph Chadbourne, Yale 166 ft. 2% in. 


217 ft. 8% in. 
leleyvehencteetere st 13 ft. 4 in. 
» 48 ft. 436 In. 

++... 50 pts. 


i ii oe se 


Dewnepeets fa veret dils veleralele oriciets 7:55.3 
. 23 ft. 8 in. 


Macret 6 ft. 3% in. 
suohes Yeh 13 ft. 634 in. 

_Shot-put—Leonard Lyons, Princeton 48 ft. 1056 
_ 35-Ib. weight—Sam Lutterloh, Army.,. 55 ft. 2 in. 
am—Army .. ; eee. 52% pts. 


Pacific Coast 
OUTDOOR 
(At Los Angeles, Calif.) 


ern California..... 5 
pt Dou Ce ee Oa ier 1:51.6 


Bee 24 ft. 34% in. 
Wash- 


Ot} ONO CEC ° 


.. 54 ft. 944 in. 
8414 pts. 


eee eee 


Southwest 
OUTDOOR 
. (At College Station, Texas) 


. 


. 


mobwhabe 
Se eons 
tO =D 0 G2 = OO 


DR iets sg Sol nists ties oath paivisla 0: 


(oh Che ae IY ee EP eey A ‘ 
jump—Charles Meeks, Texas 23 ft. 10% in. 
igh ump—Wsalter Davis, Texas A. & M. 6 ft. 6in 
-Discus—Darrow Hooper, : 

| Texas A. & M 162 ft. 8% in. 
\- 202 ft, 734 in. 


. @ aymo: 
’ —Joh 
& . 13 ft. 7 in. 
54 ft. 7% in. 
++. 114% pts. 


S 
& 


CONFERENCE TRACK AND FIELD CHAMPIONSHIPS, 1951 


Rin Demos 


Information Please Al 


Metropolitan (N. Y.) Association 
OUTDOOR : : 
(At Triborough Stadium, Randalls Island) 


2 miles—Bill Lucas, Manhattan...,........ 9:35 
120 hurdles—William Schertzer, Manhattan 0:15. 
220 hurdles—Robert Hatch, N. Y. U . 


siduved eae 0:24." 


Broad jump—Robert Carty, Manhattan 22 ft. 11 | 
High jump—George Gates, St. John’s 6 ft. auf i= 
4 in, 


Sint 


Pole vault—John McGrath and Paul Stekas, 
rep nae and Richard Lynn, N. Y. U. 
CIO). ttolerontrstuciers aie erie 

Shot-put—John Ogle. 

Team—Manhattan.,. 


INDOOR 
(At 102d Regiment Armory and South Field) 
60 yd.—Lindy Remigino, nanbattae : 


hattan 
Mile rel: 
Albert) 
2-mile re 


YSU. 5. tote 
Shot-put—John Ogle, Manhattan 
35-Ib. weight—John Ogle. .. . 
Team—Manhattan........ 


ee esene 


ce ceetoreracen 


Southeastern 
OUTDOOR 


Mile—Alf Holmberg, Frank Aibertson’ and 
John Trent, Tennessee (tie) 4 
2 miles—Alf Holmberg 


ington, Holleman, Brock),.............. « 3:2) 
Broad jump—Buddy Fowlkes, G > 
Georgia’ Techs /)05. 0h te sae ae ps i: 
Onn t. 


Missouri Valley 
OUTDOOR 
(At Tulsa, Okla.) 


100 yd.—Jim Ford, Drake..... 
220—Jim Ford 


seb eoreveveves 0:09 


hte ene Pee ewer erereans 


sala ee estes seerees OF 
Okla. A. & M.,... 1: 
“Doonan, seeee 4:25.5 


& M...... 9: 
Bradley.......... 9: 


2 Oo oe eet ee ee eee eee s ee 


(Gentry, © Tomasco, — 


Green, Slade)........... tates eee e seen eee 
Broad jum ick Robertson, 
Okla. As (8: Mak eres covceceves 22 


High jump—Dick Robertson... .s.ss sh coun 
Discus—Carl Sundgren ; 
Javelin—Wayne Krouti 
Pole vault—Gerald Peer 
Shot-put—Floyd Jack, Okla. A, 
Team—Oklahoma A & M...., 


OUTDOOR 
Be (At Evanston, III.) 


100 yd. —asee Thomas, Michigan State..... 0:10 
page Gonzales, Illinois. ..... eb ko Slill 0:21.8 
Bin eskrs uv ecene, ehepasenele mo cre 7 


: io hurdles—Bob Hocker, Purdue....... biviers 

1  hurdles—Jesse Thomas................. 
a ile relay—Illinois (Swank, Ciders, Gilbert- 

RED SMR IVEE WV CORE) ia siyaia 5] Cale wicca c gieaieic tniele lates. 3:21. 

- Broad jump—Don Laz, Hlinois......... 23 ft. 9 in. 

High jump—Jim Harper, Indiana..... 6 ft. 3% in. 

_ Discus—Clifton Redesce: Indiana.. . 

_ Pole vault—Don Laz.................. 


Shot-put—Bob Caces Michigan State....... 
_Team—lllinois bn DOCS ODO Ran oD DESO 55 


INDOOR 
(At Champaign, Il.) 

_ 60 yd.—Joe Gonzales, Illinois...... Eero eiareisie1 0200.4 
| Ho cirito McSween, Illinois..............- 0:48.8 
 880—Leonard Truex, ‘Ohio State. 222025050: 1:55.4 
_ Mile—Leonard Truex........ 2... cece eeeenee 4:10.4 
4 2 miles—Don McEwen, Michigan........... 9:10.7 
70 low hurdles—Don Hoover, Michigan..... 0:08.1 
70 high hurdles—Don Hoover.............+. 0:08.7 

_ Mile relay—lIllinois (Nast, ‘euberuen: 
~~ Swank, McSween)..............+ Silescespicls 3:21.3 
‘Broad jump—Don Laz, Illinois....... 23 ft. 334 in. 


High jum Thomas Floyd, Illinois; 

_ James Harper, Indiana, and Ralph 

Schaefer, Ohio State (tie)........... 6 ne = in. 
y Pole vault—Don Laz 14 

— Shot-put—Clifton Anderson, Indiana 53 ft. fos in. 
W Team—lIllinois........ 00. ccc eee cece neces 5034 pts. 
is Central Collegiate Conference 


A (Open meet) 
Ee 


(At Marquette University Stadium, Milwaukee) 


~ 100 yd.—Jim Ford, Drake........ RyatPciatsvotelere's 0: 
i 20 (turn)—Jim Pordee tase ee A 0 
440—LeRoy Collins, Wisconsin............+. 0 

| Bilte “Leon, Siders, Iilinois..............66- 1 
ile—Leonard Truex, Ohio State........ ara e 

0: 

0: 


2 miies—Bill McGuire, Missouri.....,...... 
~ 120 hurdles—Jack Demedicis, Auburn...... 
4 220 hurdles (turn)—Jack Greenwood, Kansas 0:24. 
440 relay—lIowa (Dietz, Henard, Sykes, Scott) 0:42. 
Mile relay—Notre Dame (Hastings, Feltes, 
_ Wagner, Lepry)....-. +... ese cere eee eee ane 3:20. 
Broad ween beadio Stovall, Missouri 23 ft. 55 in. 
High ila) ae Lewis Hall, Jr. - saa tel 6 ft. 614 in. 


oe 


picnunnmn 


we 


- Discus—J Dillion, Auburn........ ft. 254 in. 
lavelin—Jchn Murphy, Notre Dame. 193 ft. 4 in. 
Pole vault—Don Laz, ltinois......... 4 ft. 3% in. 


| Shot-put—John Vishnevsky, Marquette 50 ft. 44 in. 


- Team—Illinois.........--.++++0-00s seeeeee 40 pts. 
ce ; Central A. A. 
as OUTDOOR 


“(At Morgan State Stadium, Baltimore, Md.’ PS 


009 yd .—Arthur Bragg, Morgan State. 
20—Arthur Brags......+---+s0-ee 
Bhat Rhoden, Morgan Stat 
830—James Bruce, Howard 
_ Mile—James Bruce........ 

miles—Leon Kess, Morga 

129 hurdles—Lester Scott, Morgan tat 

220 hurdles—Donald Leek, No. Car. Col 
Mile relay—Morgan State (Triplet, Mor. 
_ _ §. LaBeach, Rhoden). 

Sprint mediey relay— 
‘Young, Payne, Bruce). 
road jum Lance Tho 
Morgan State........ 
igh ump—aArchie Dabney, No. 

& T., and Lance Thompson t. 
scus—James Cooke, Lincoln...... 142 ft. 1} in. 
velin—Hiawatha Windley, St. Paul....... 183 ft. 


25, 


i=) 
= 
eoShnscs = 


DRROHADS 
Tie OOIIVS 
IQR GID 


Py 


Richaaisfacialcssmtere 3:28.5 


PRE 5. scale 23 ft. 34 in. 
Carolina 


je vault—Charles Bryant, Howard... 12 ft. 6 in. 

ot-put—Andrew Rodez, 

‘irdinia Union......-..5++++++5s . 48 ft. 10% in. 
m—Morgan State..........--. «+++ 67% pts. 


_ Mitchell Dogs One, Two 
$4 High Sheriff and Bayou Cajun Boy, 
pointers owned by Mark Mitchell of Llano, 
Calif., finished first and second, respec- 
vely, in the United States Field Trial 
Club’s open all-age stake at Hernando, 
ol st March. The one-hour quail stake 
ci a field Of 78, dOgB! = ..590 ona 


Southern 
OUTDOOR 
(At Chapel Hill, N. C.) 


aa ae 
CELE) Reece) che ce veteletrercrailen soos 
Pole vault—Bob House, 


North Carolina. ............. eeneee 5 n 
SEV eae ack Unterkofler, We 1% . ‘ 
arylamd .iiic.5).j,ccs oer seieeteotele Ponce. 4 
Team—North Carolina......... Gosece 6 te. 116 in 7 
Big Seven Pai 
OUTDOOR isi, 


(At Columbia, Mo.) 


100 yd.—Thane Baker, Kansas State........ 
220—Thane Baker..............00. ace oa ee 
440—Jerry Meador, Oklahoma. 
880—Don Crabtree, Gklahoma........ 
Mite—Biil McGuire, Missouri........ tae 
2 miles—Bill McGuire... .... 5. ..sscccce 
120 hurdies—Jack Greenwood, Kansas... 
220 hurdles—Jack Greenwood. AS 
Mile relay—Kansas (Schutzel, Cain,” 
Reiderer, Smith) «.....). 220 .-.5 5 eee Bite ic 
Broad jump—Laddie Stovall, Missoust 24 ft. 25; 
High jump—Bob Gordon, Missouri . » ft. 
Discus—Jim Robertson, Towa State. 
Javelin—George Holley, Colorado..... 20 
Pole vault—Leonard Kehl, Nebraska, 
and Jerry Lemon, Oklahoma (tie).. 
Shot-put—Clair Mayes, Oklahoma. 50 
‘Team—Missouri ..............+0: Gigs: 


INDOOR 
(At Kansas City, Mo.) 


60 yd.—Ausgie Raso, Colorado.. 
440—Jerry Meador, Oklahoma........ oe 


Mile—Bill McGuire, Missouri............ 
2 miles—Herb Semper, Kansas. 
60 low hurdles—Jack Greenwood, Kansas. 
60 high hurdles—Jack Greenwood. 
Mile relay—Kansas (Schutzel, Cain, Smit 
Hershberger) oie 5.50 Seis nn cteseteleyetel ceereniene 
aes ed er Hoskins, Rene 
Hink Soe DIee Jones, Oklaho: ma. .. 6 ft. 3% 
Pole vault—Leonard Kehl, Nebraska.. 13 ft.'6 
Shot-put—Wally Tanner, Colorado.... 5f 
‘TTeam—Nebraska............+0+0+  eeleyeteds 


The Pacific Coast Conference topped: 
Western Conference, 774%, to 64%, 
year’s track and field meet, held at 5 : 
gene, Oreg. a 


7 
Yale’s swimming team beat H rv: 
51-24, at Cambridge on March 10, 
notch its seventy-first dual meet 


An succession. 


ae 


Lp eae ag 


ie WESTERN 
aseball—Ohio State 
-Basketball—Ilinois 
‘Fencing—IMlinois 
lf—Ohio State 
nastics—Illinois 
aming—Ohio State 
S—Michigan State 


_ PACIFIC COAST 

'Baseball—Southern California 

isketball— Washington 

Golf (Northern Division)—Oregon (match 
lay); Washington (tournament); 

thern Division)—Stanford (match 

, Southern California (tourna~- 

California (So, 

ag (No. Div.)—Washington; 

)—-Stanford — 

(No. Div.)—Washington (match 

_ and tournament); (So. Div.)— 

C. 1. A. (match play) 

—Southern California 


(So. 


_ MISSOURI VALLEY 
Houston 
l—Oklahoma A. & M. 


orpe ‘Greatest? Athlete 
the Associated Press polled the 
rts experts on the “greats” in 


; during the past half-century. 
winners: 


a hlete—Jim Thorpe. 
thlete—Mildred D, Zaharias. 
layer—Babe Ruth. 


er—Johnny Weissmuller. 
orse—Man 0’ War. 
3 upset—The Boston Braves’ 
aight world series victory over the 
C phia Athletics in 1914. ; 
dramatic event—Dempsey-Firpo 

title fight at the Polo 
lew York, Sept. 14, 1923, : 
* tate 


___ INTERCOLLEGIATE CONFERENCE TEAM CHAMPIONS, 1951 


' Tennis—Texas 


; 


° 


SOUTHERN 
Baseballi—_Duke ; 
Basketball—North Carolina State 
Goli—Duke 
Swimming—North Carolina 
Tennis—North Carolina 
Track (indoor)—North Carolina : 
Track (outdoor)—Maryland ; 
Wrestling—Virginia Military Institute ; 


SOUTHEASTERN 
Baseball—Tennessee 
Basketball—Kentucky 
Goli—Georgia 
Swimming—Georgia = 
Tennis—Tulane and Tennessee (tie) 
Track—Louisiana State ; 


BIG SEVEN 
Baseball—Oklahoma, 
Basketball—Kansas State 
Golf—Oklahoma 
Swimming—Iowa State 
Tennis—Oklahoma 
Track (indoor)—Nebraska 
Track (outdoor) —NMissouri 
Wrestling—Oklahoma 


SOUTHWEST ; 
Baseball—Texas and Texas A. & M. (tie) 
Basketball—Texas, Texas A. & M., 

Texas Christian (tie) Eg 
Fencing—Rice 
Golf—Texas 
Swimming—Texas 


Track—Texas A. & M, 


MALE ATHLETE-OF-THE-YEAR 
¢ (Associated Press poll) 

Year. Winner 
1931—Pepper Martin 


1932—Gene Sarazen....... Bele) sev oleic a vipat ee eee : 
1933—Carl Hubbell..... 2.6.2... eee Bahn Baseba 
1934—Dizzy Dean............ SE Suk ene Baseball 


1935—Joe Louis 


fe Be 9 96, 4) 6 si elece:¢ alma es 0/0) e)¢ wie. n\win, aisievabeiayal 


1940—Tommy Harmon 
1941—Joe DiMaggio... 
1942—Frank Sinkwich 
1943-—Gunder Hage.) sive icy 
1944—Byron Nelson 
1945—Byron Nelson 
1946—-Glenn Davis 


* S6:8)0\ nm cllpjeis/e'e\s)qinid ly) alace la yiaiet 


s\ere {0 16 ple foils "aie: bie. wisrsuprehiotyy eghatare SigiaS 
019.9414 wie''e ere eieitevisielevelois ee ais 
$700: 2 [etefailese ats), fe aye tbat patahate vane 


1948—Lou Boudreau......... we saee 
1949—Leon Hart. .......... 
1950—Jim Konstanty... .. 


tee eee wee 
y > 


> > owING goes back so far in history that 


ny particular aboriginal source. The oldest 
ing race still on the calendar is the 
ggett’s Coat and Badge” contest among 
essional watermen of the Thames 
gland) that began in 1715. The first 
ord-Cambridge race was held at Henley 
n 1829. Competitive rowing in the United 
ates began with matches between boats 
rowed by professional oarsmen of the New 
York water front. They were oarsmen who 
owed the small boats that plied as ferries 
m Manhattan Island to Brooklyn and 
turn, or who rowed salesmen down the 
larbor to meet ships arriving from Europe. 
ince the first salesman to meet an in- 
ming ship had some advantage over his 
als, there was keen competition in the 
a) idding for fast boats and the best oars- 
nen. This gave rise to match races for a 
‘purse or a side bet on many occasions. 

he first of such races was held in June, 
‘tet, in four-oared gigs. 

Amateur boat clubs sprang up in the 


lowed at Centre Harbor, N. H., in 1852; 


angular race at Poughkeepsie, N. Vise 


ROWING 


z there is no possibility of tracing it to. 


Rowing Statistics = 
Source: From American Rowtng, Copyright by Robert F. Kelley; courtesy of G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Yale-Harvard Varsity Race Record 


Springfield, Mass., > 

(0; Saratoga Lake, N. Y., 1874-75; New London, Conn., 1878 to 4895, 1898 to 1916, 1919 to 1941, and since 194 

: in 1897 with Cornell victor in 20: 34; Derby, Conn., in 1918, 194 an 
SeSEDEs Mass., in 1946. Course was 2 miles in 1852; 3 miles from 1855 to 1875, and 4 miles thereafter. “4 


United States between 1820 and 1830 in 

seven students of Yale joined together to 
purchase a four-oared lap- -streak gig in 
1843. The first Harvard-Yale race was held 
Aug. 3, 1852, on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. Hy ea 
The first time an American college. crew ie 
went abroad was in 1869 when Harvard — y 
challenged Oxford and was defeated on hes 
Thames. There were early college row 
races on Lake Quinsigamond, near Worc 
ter, Mass., and on Saratoga Lake, N. ¥ 
but the Intercollegiate Rowing Associati 
in 1895, settled on the Hudson, at Poug 
keepsie, as the setting for the an 
“Poughkeepsie Regatta.” In 1950 the I 
shifted its classic to Marietta, Ohio. 
National Association of Amateur Oarsm 
organized in 1872, has conducted ann 
championship regattas since that ti 

The first rowing races were held with la 
streak gigs but shells came into ge: 
favor about a century ago. The outr 
was invented in 1830 by Clasper, 
Englishman. Yale used the sliding seat - 
1870. 


in 1855, 1872-73, 1876-77; Worcester, Mass. ont 1859'to ’ 


Winner Time Year Winner Time Year Winner 
Bae is Harvard........ 1 1891...... Harvard......./ 21:23 
Harvard:sosts\» « 22:00 18920 Valelsive. deze «.- 20:48 
Harvard........ 19:18 AS93 sa Nale seein caste 25:01% 
Pear, Harvard........ 18:53 18942 5.05. Vales. cttecaes 2oc4p ye 
Reacts, VialOweeceicest esr LOcO2 1895;2 8. | ValO- joc cemen 21230 
Bacto Walton races odes W897 ee es aN Ales isclueciyee< 120044 
of sou Harvard........ 18:43% 1898-3/.. Vale?. 0. 082.05 .24202 sisararels 
\ Harvard........ 18:12% $899 aren Harvard........ 20:524% ween MAR 
meee Harvard. 2... 0. 17:48% 1900)..08 5 Valse tees 21212465 1929 co. 0 el Once 
Bee Harvard. 4.05. . 18:02 TSO Teer ar Vale’ cectacies 23°37. ||. 1980\....seu Vale reece 
Harvardiis.'. |... 20:302 T9027 ache: Nal@wereneateise se 20:20" | 1931 ea 
Harvard. ....... 16:57 19032 ence Val0to%5 Saescae 2071986. :|, 1932)... 2 Hatvard-.eeeas 
mee Vale sess ccc 16:59 1904555. Nalev wares 21:40% | 91933. 2... Harvardseeeees 
wey Harvard’. cs... 16:56 1905 Seece Valo ace Serpe 22733%— |-.1934.5...3. Vale seeeronmmees 
. Harvard........ 17:05 1906...... Harvard........ 23°02. '31-¥1935))..c0. Vales gee 
Valet ison: 22:02 LOOT Se cope Yaloucsameecn: 2121 Gane| eal S0nentyee 
Hatvard..2.....0. 24:36 19084..... Harvardyecenee 24:10 1937s . Harvard..... 
MerstaHalvard'.:. <.«.+ >» 20:44% 1909 rece Harvard........ 21:50 LOSS eee - Harvard... 
Soe Harvard........ 22:15 1910...... Harvard........ 20:46% 1939). 4.1.24 Harvard... 
_o MEIC Ape amebaad 24:27 19ETt HS Harvard........ 22:44 1940 an Harvard..... 
idl Batevste’s Cyad)- eve 22:13 i (eran Harvardivacca...- 21:43% 1941.5 .hcn Harvard..... 
Harvard........ 20:47% TO1S tear: Harvard........ 21:42 19427,.... Harvard. ... 
Hatvard.'....... 25:46% 11a escce Valence scent 21:16 1943-45... No races 
VEL ON Ge adaron 20:31 1915 ger Valea onkiaent: 20:52 19468. race Harvard... 
Harvard........ 25:15% TSIG te Harvard........ 20:02 194] ...Ghe Harvard... 
WN aO iar ota aic's <3" 20:42 TOL Fara No race 19489: ok Harvard...... ) 
ELC Goes 22:56 19185... Harvard........ 10:58 194910... Yale. cn). core a 
VEL CRASS 20:10 19196..... Vales. as tt 21:424% 1950...... Harvard...... 
WalOc.cs cain etnele's 21:30 1920...... Harvard........ 23:11 1951 jects Harvard. .. 
MY Qs fiave.tre's'ad 5:0 21:29 


: ae a see ae 4 lengths. 
collision 
‘at me. 6 : 6 Course was 110 feet less than 4 miles. 


2 Yale ran into Harvard at turn and was disqualified. 
4 Yale stroke taken from shell near 3-mile mark. 
7 Rowed at 2 miles. 


10 Both crews broke upstream record, 


2 Yale did 
6 Race was informal; row 
8 Rowed at 1% miles. 


POUGHKEEPSIE REGATTA RECORD 
(Varsity eight-oared shells—4 miles) 


on Saratoga Lake (3 miles) 1898. Rowed on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, 8. ¥ 
918, 1919, 1933, and 1942 to 1946, inclusive. Rowed at 3 miles from 1921 


} 


FesRowed . (2 miles) 1920."Racing suspend 
in 1917, 1 


to 1924, Inclusive, and since 


1947—Pennsylvania 


Princeton; 10, Syr. 


‘Time First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
21:25 Columbia........ Cornice. 
19:59 Cornell...... maaHarvarda ae - = Pennsylvania. . . . Columbia 
20:474/5  Cornell.......... Columbia 

15:51 1/2 Pennsylvania..... Cornell.......... Wisconsin. ...... Columbia 

-20:4- Pennsylvania. ...Wisconsin....... Cornell.......... Columbia 

19:443/5 Pennsylvania... .Wisconsin....... Cornell... ....... Columbia........ Georgetown 
18393:4/5 ~~ Cornell... Ss. Columbia........ Wisconsin. ...... Georgetown...... Syracuse........ 
M9 55u8/ 5 zee Cornellc? te, Wisconsin. ...... Columbia........ Pennsylvania... Syracuse........ 

+ eal EGY Cornell... ....... Georgetown...... Wisconsin. ...... Pennsylvania....Syracuse........ 
20:22 3/5  Syracuse........ Cornelia a Pennsylvania. ...Columbia........ Georgetown...... 
20:29 Cornell. hance Syracuse........ Georgetown. ..... Columbia........ Pennsylvania... . 
19:36 4/5 Cornell... 22... Pennsylvania. ...Syracuse........ Wisconsin. ...... Columbia... ..... 

J Cormell- ae. Columbia........ Navy Pennsylvania. ...Wisconsin....... 
Syracuse........ Columbia........ Cornell... ....... Pennsylvania... . . Wisconsin 
Cornelis: . 8 Columbia........ Syracuse........ Wisconsin. ...... Pennsylvania 
Cornell; s.:.2.. Pennsylvania... .Columbia........ Sytacuse, -7,2-: Wisconsin 
Cornell.......... Columbia........ Pennsylvania. ...Wisconsin....... Syracuse 
Cornell.......... Wisconsin. ...... Columbia........ Syracuse. ......, Pennsylvania. .. 
Syracuse........ Cornell Ste cce Washington... ... Wisconsin. ...... Columbia... 5.2... 
Columbia........ Pennsylvania. ...Cornell.......... Syracuse. ....... Washington...... 
Cornell.......... Stanford........ Syracuse........ Columbia........ Pennsylvania 
Syracuse........ Cornell... 2.22.22 Columbia........ Pennsylvania 
Syracuse........ Cornell.......... Columbia........ Pennsylvania ; 
NaVYsior eee sats California........ Cornell woe. ia Pennsylvania... .Syracuse........ 
Navysreae ait Washington...... Syracuse. ....... Corte, i Columbia........ 
Washington......Navy............ Columbia........ Syracuse........ Cornell.......... 
Washington...... Wisconsin....... Cornell... 2.2... Pennsylvania. ...Syracuse........ 

De NAVY'S ..05<schsclnacs Washington, ..... Wisconsin. ...... Pennsylvania... .Cornell.......... 

28 3/5: Washington...... Navyioncuwa tes Syracuse. ....... Pennsylvania....Columbia........ 

Columbia........ Washington... ... California........ 
California.,...... Columbia........ Washington......Cornell.......... Navy Aiea 
Columbia........ Washington... ... Pennsylvania....Navy............ Wisconsin 
Cornell szcetan. ac. Syracuse........ Maglite: tee California........ Columbia........ 
Navy. xeaicea st Cornel eS Washington... ... California........Syracuse........ 
California........ Cocnell:c- tb nike Washington... .., Navyaeesisee teas Syracuse........ 
California ....... Washington. ..... Navy iaanos cues Gonnallinces see Pennsylvania. 
California........ Cornell.......... Washington... ... Navy Dik oe Syracuse........ 
Washington...... California........Navy............ Columbia........ Cornell.......... 
Washington...... Navy cesta Cornell a-cet Syracuse........ California........ 
EUS Proce ieee eRe California........ Washington... ... Columbia........ Wisconsin. ...... 
California........Washington...... AVY, aude satioces Cornell.......... Syracuse........ 
Washington...... Cornell........>. Syracuse........ Navy.te.e Gaeer California........ 
Washington...... California........ Cornell........ 2. Syracuse. ....... Princeton........ 
Navy eastsiaa ans Cornell cnet Washington. ..... California........ Princeton........ 
Washington...... California........ NAVY oes 2 Cornell.......... MAA Tate cee Princat 
California........ Washington...... Cornell. eee, Navyncacae eee Princeton........ Pennsyl 
Highth Tenth Twelfth 
- 1926—Corneli 1947—Rutgers 1949—Rutgers 
1930—V/isconsin 1948—Columbia 
1931—Wisconsin 1949—Stanford Swamped 
1932—M. |. T. 1895—Pennsylvania 
1940—Princeton 4 Eleventh 1897—Pennsylvania 
1941—M. |. T. 1947—Columbia - 1907—~Syracuse 
1947—M. |. T. 1948—Rutgers ~ 1929—M. I. T. 
1948—Wisconsin 1949—M. |. T. 
1949—Columbia 
: MARIETTA REGATTA 
Ninth 1950—Varsity (2 miles)—1, Washington (80° 
1931—M. |. T. California; 3, Wisconsin; 4, Stanford; 5 M. 
1941—Columbia 6, Columbia; 7, Cornell; 8, Pennsylya 


acuse; 11, Rutgers; 1 


1948—Syracuse 1951 (JUNE 16) _ 

1949—Syracuse Varsity (2 miles)—1, Wisconsin (7 wae ag 8 2, Ws 
Ivania ton; 3, Princeton; 4, California; 5, ennsyl 
Lr M T.; 7, Stanford; 8, Cornell; 9, Sy 


6 oy Melee 
10, Boston 


J ; U.; 11, Columbia; 12,.N 
d for three miles. + Record for tour miles. = akan 
» ; ‘ 


ny 


OTHER ROWING CHAMPIONS, 1951 


‘Source: Cc. Leverich Brett, Public Relations Officer, National Association of Amateur Oarsmen. 


Intercollegiate 
f : Event Winner Where held _ Milks 
Rae aNIofae Oxford-Cambridge......... Cambridge............ London tutesetoeictasst= AYA Ssefoite Sater 
ore so sigete! MCambtidge-Valosacdey en). 0) CAMDMABE sai 5000 cls  DOTDY) conn dareectisckinse Lone eee 
LC Cansonoloe Childs: Cup iis. viceccee nes (ih barn naga Sooo ie Princetonineas eesti IADR GaSe catuds 
BEN atersincreterys Blackwell! Cup cc wsccktc ne VAICR coe. sites peices NeW YOrK yk tcicss eckson tere meee 
Roteicis < aitio Stevenson. Crip. et etic. eee, NAVY seer ects sa evciels 506 /ANNAPONS.\.\y, cscs cate GL 94 sels et ener 
Cae ieioesisee > Compton-Cup: 22.22... Princeton. ..:......;..'.. Cambridge... .u0c. 0. ISA en eee 
Ree yessieicte mars Adams Cup:..s.--.- sess. Halvard..c.....<>+. Philadelphia; ..¢. 2247 U5/16n,eseeeeee 
Ra. otiors Carmagia. Cupt.ces..c uc anVale.ahscsctccsee.. Ithaca. os i402 60s Gee eee eee eed 
PAR ciass Sen uPacific’'Coast.-. 5. 62+. ..... Washington’...¢.5.....7Seattle, ..c0/7...05 cana ee ee 
Rol eeatersisraiesieiers Eastern Assn........6....5 Vale seicicceastatateries Princetomsjajericiete erete 2,000 m........ be 
(Saecpagobe Dad Vail.....:.:.......«.. LaSalle (Phila.)....... Cambridge............ 15/16...1...1008 6: 
me. 1. R. A. REGATTA 
- June LO AeSeggene Junior varsity /2o.iccst oc 4. California............. Marietta)... 5-3 2... hk ee 
gune RGeretalorsiaxi00'~)+ Greshitianieecrcn as gee ccls Washington........... Marlettatt:. . sisistscrracte YARRA icc: Ci: 
4 HARVARD-YALE ; 
BURGH 22 i ,0{0-4,0 s7si0°s Junior varsity... 2. << cewies EINENCl chose obbdonoas New London.......... 2 iiais ticle / 
1G EES Raa Rreshmant) eho wece.a tte Harvards ast vas cc New London.......... 2. Acne . 10:27.4 
» 150 POUNDS A 
Pea cTeicinieie.» Goldthwait Cup............ Yale................. Cambridge 
Hasan eae * Eastern Assn.*. -...0:.--0- PON... ...0.0.00006-. Cambridge 


United States Championships 


(At Worcester, Mass., July 21-22) 


Alt races at a mile and a quarter unless otherwise 
_ designated 


ingle sculls—Robert Williams, Leander B. C., Ham- 


_ilton, OrRATIO Se Sie ale cere A ole ib ectyels'airverh aieretaig 8m 8:35.2 
single sculls—William Knecht, Vesper B. C., 
BPANAdSIPRA,.- 0-2. even e rs ce cne cece scanew es 7359.3 
Y,-mile single sculls—Harold Finigan, Malta B. C., 
PV ECAIBTS cee ceeeesck upeeosdbecsscr Buncuen 1:32 
Double sculls—Joseph Toland-William Knecht, Ves- 
- “per B. CPO oce cae Cotielss annie 0 viaje selcletecunie 7:43.3 
u adruple sculls—Vesper Boat Club............... 7:12 
ir-oared shell with coxswain—Robert and Ambrose 
Callahan (Arthur Case, cox.), New York A.C...... 8:52.3 
r-oared shell without coxswain—John Kieffer— 
Charles Kain, Fairmount R. A., Philadelphia...... 8:33.1 
ared shell with coxswain—West Side R. C., Buffalo 7:40 


ared shell without coxswain—Detroit Boat Club 7:21 


4 8-oared shells—West Side R. C............-+0e000- 6:40.6 
mediate 8-oared shells—New York A. C.*. 7:20.3 
b. single sculls—James Barker, Undine ‘Barge 

), Philadelphia..........-.:0+ eee eee e eee ees 8:43.2 
b. %-mile single sculls—James Barker........ 1:36 
-Ib. double sculls—Richard Mahan-Gustave Con- 
BEAR He WESDEN BeiGes is c<.st site niece slo sins Fels sie ain'e 8:06 
b. quadruple sculls—Undine Barge Club....... 7:14.1 
4-oared shell with coxswain—West Side R.C. 7:55 
8-oared shells—Detroit Boat Club.......... 7214.2 
‘(Barnes Trophy)—Detroit Boat Club....... 101% pts. 


Detroit B. C. finished first in 7:04.4, but was dis- 
qualified for using an ineligible oarsman. 


National A. A. U. Championships 
(At Los Angeles, June 15-16) 


Pds. 

amweight—Joe De Pietro, Paterson, N. J......... 640 
atherweight—George Yoshioka, Honolulu.......... 650 
itweight—Joe Pitman, York, P&.......-.+--20++- 775 
ddleweight—Pete George, Akron, Ohio............ 860 
zht eavyweight—Stanley Stanczyk, York, Pa....... 885. 


vy weight—Norbert Schemansky, Detroit... 915 
t—John Davis, York, Pa....... AOC OCC .. 1,062 


WEIGHT LIFTING, 1951 


Royal Canadian Henley* ; 
(At Port Dalhousie, Ontario, July 25-28) si 


Championship singles—Jack Guest, Jr., Toronto Dons ae 
Assn. singles—Robert Williams, Hamilton, Ont.. 
Open %-mile dash—Joseph McIntyre, Seattle Ti C 
Sr. pair-oared shells—James Hewson-L. Cardwell, 
West Side R. C., Buffalo ‘ 
St. doubles—Chares and Richard Melntyre, Seattle 
Cobre a Eidch ob ta a teh ea ee pee 
Sr. fours with coxswain—Detroit Boat Club...... 2a 
Sr. fours without coxswain—Detroit Boat Club...... i 
Sr. eights—West Side Rowing Club............. ar: 
Sr. 155-Ib. fours—Toronto Dons..............-.- oe 
Sr. 155-Ib. eights—West Side R. C.............. 
Sr. 145-Ib. singles—James Barker, Undine B. C. 
Sr. 145-Ib. doubles—Robert Carbutt-Neil Sm 
Undine Barge Club.. : : 
Sr. 145-Ib. fours—West Side R. C.............- 
Sr. 145-Ib. eights—St. Catharines R. C....... 
Team—West Side R. C......5......ceaeeeeees 
*The Henley distance is 1 5/16 miles, 


lege of Cambridge University 


Grand Chuillenge Cup—Lady Margaret ( 
lege or Cambridge University Bs 


Thames Challenge Cup—Universit: 
Pennsylvania’s 150-pound crew f 


World Championships 
(At Milan, Italy, Oct. 26-28) 


Bantamweight—Manhoud Namdjou, Iran...... 
Featherweight—Saleh Halifa Gouda, Egypt. . 
Lightweight—Ibrahim Shams, Egypt.......... 
Middleweight—Peter George, United States. . 
Light heavyweight—Stanley Stanczyk, U. er Fs 
Middle heavyweight—Norbert Schemansky, U. S 
Heavyweight—John Davis, United States....... 
Team—United States...........65- be thea 


10 Me e 


~ KIS were devised for utility, to aid those 
- who had to travel over snow. The Nor- 
egians, Swedes, Lapps and other in- 


many centuries before skiing’ became a 
sport. Emigrants from these countries 
brought skis to the United States with 
them. The first skier of record in the 
nited States was a mailman by the name 
“Snowshoe” Thomson, born and raised 
n Telemarken, Norway, who came to the 
United States and, beginning in 1850, used 


z ' 1951 CHAMPIONS 
ree: Frank Elkins, The New York Times. 


North American 
4 MEN 
Ernie McCulloch, Sun Valley (Idaho) S. CG 
—Guttorm Berge, Whitman (Wash.) College 
ined downhill and slalom—Guttorm Berge 
ng—Evert Karlsson, Sweden 


WOMEN 

Bo vnhill—Imogene Opton, Sun Valley S. C. 
‘Slalom—Sally Neidlinger, Sun Valley S. C. 

Com downhill and slalom—Imogene Opton 


+a _ United States 
oes MEN 
Art Tokle, Norway S. C., Brooklyn 
y—Ted Farwell, Montague, Mass. 
d jumping and cross-country—Ted Farwell 
| (open)—Ernie McCulloch 
losed)—Jack Nagel, Sun Valley S. C. 
en and closed)—Guttorm Berge 


eae WOMEN 
ill—Katy Rodolph, Sun Valley S. C. 
Rodolph | 
ownhill and slalom—Katy Rodolph 
-Mrs. Suzy Harris Rytting, Alta (Utah) S. C. 


Distance, 

in feet 
na vabareierets ete Site 106 
Seitetratre Se 122 
Sefeietaastens 140 
nee viene 185 
piglets 203 
s Haugen, Steamboat Springs, Colo...... 214 
ns Beck, Lake Placid, N.Y.............. 235 
John Elvrum, Big Pines, Calif.............. 240 
Alf Engen, Salt Lake City, Utah........... 242 
ngen, Big Pines, Calif................ 251 
Roecker, Iron Mountain, Mich........, 257 
ngen, Iron Mountain, Mich............ 267 

orger Tokle, Leavenworth, Wash.......... 273 
Torger Tokle, Olympian Hill, Hyak, Wash... 288 
forger Tokle, Iron Mountain, Mich......... 289 
rault, Iron Mountain, Mich....... ay F297 
don Wren, Steamboat Springs, Colo...... 297 
ly Olson, Iron Mountain; Mich....... et ES297, 

n Samuelstuen, Steamboat Springs... 316 

ape! Hg Ba ai hae” ve az 


Pe SKIING 


bitants of northern lands used skis for 


oe 


skis through twenty successive winte 
carrying mail from northern Californ 
Carson Valley, Nevada. ~ : 

Ski clubs sprang up about sixty ye: 
ago where there were Norwegian ani 
Swedish settlers in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota and ski contests were held in that 
territory in 1886. On Feb. 21, 1904, at 
Ishpeming, Mich., a small group of ski . 
organized the National Ski Association 
that, with the rapid growth of the sport, 
now has more than 450 member clubs. 


1952 U. S. OLYMPIC TEAMS 


Men’s Downhill and Slalom 
Dick Buek, Soda Springs, Calif. 
Brooks Dodge, Pinkham Notch, N. H. 
Jim Griffith, Ketchum, Idaho 
Verne Goodwin, Pittsfield, Mass. 
George Macomber, West Newton, Mass. 
Jack Nagel, Skykomish, Wash. 
Jack Reddish, Sait Lake City, Utah , 
Darrell Robison, Salt Lake City, Utah 


ALTERNATES 


William Beck, Alan Fischer, Dave Lawrence, Jim : 
Murphy Ba 


Women’s Downhill and Slalom — 

Jannette Burr, Seattle, Wash. 

ts. Andrea Mead Lawrence, Rutland, Vt. 
Sally Neidlinger, Hanover, N. H. 
Imogene Opton, North Conway, N. H. 
Katy Rodolph, Hayden, Colo. =e 
Mrs. suzy. Harris Hy iting, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sandra Tomlinson, Sun alley, Idaho . 
Betty Weir, Omaha, Nebr. 


ALTERNATES 
Madi Spriuger-Miller, Gladys Werner 


Jumping 
Ralph Bietila, Ishpeming, Mich. 
Arthur Devlin, Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Billy Olson, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Joe Perrault, Ishpeming, Mich. 
Wilburt Rasmussen, Ishpeming, Mich. 
Art Tokle, New York z 


ALTERNATES ie 
John Bednarz, Marvin Crawford, Dave Free 


Clarence Hill, Don Packmeyer, Jim Runni: 
Crosby Smith, Keith Wegeman 


Nordic Combined 


John Caldwell, Lydonville, Vt. 
‘Ted Farwell, Montague, Mass. 
Tom Jacobs, Middlebury (College 
Paul Wegeman, Denver niversity 


ALTERNATES : 
S!_Dunklee, George Hovland, Jan Kiaer, Ch: 


Sy 


Tremblay 


Special Cross-Country 
John Burton, Minneapolis 
Robert Pidacks, University of Maine 


Finn Sets Jumping Record 


Tauno Luiro of Finland set a world 1a 
jump record on skis when he soared « 
feet at Oberstdorf, Germany, on M: 
1951 This mark is not recogniz ral 
the Federation Internationale de Ski, tl 
sport’s ruling body, because: it ‘was m 
on a hill more than 80 meters long. 

———L—— 


The first official fencing acade 
established in London durin, 
Henry the Fourth (1899-1413 


See Ae ae 


, 


\ HE GAME OF powling that is the favorite 
port of millions of ‘“keglers’ in the 
ited States is an indoor development of 
e more ancient outdoor game that sur- 
S as lawn bowling. The outdoor game is 
‘ehistoric in origin and probably. goes 
- to Primitive Man and round stones 
that were rolled at some target. It is be- 
lieved that a game something like nine- 
pins Was popular among the Dutch, Swiss 
and Germans as long ago as A.D. 1200 
at which time the game was played out- 
pacts with an alley consisting of a single 
a 12 to 18 inches wide along which 

vas rolled a ball toward three rows of 
“thiree ‘pins each placed at the far end 
of the alley. When the first indoor alleys 
were built and how the game was modified 
‘rom time to time are matters of dispute. 


“Much of the confusion arises from a lack 
of certainty as to which game is meant, 


“bowls” or “bowling”, one with a “jack” 


and the other with “pins”, in historical 
‘Passages, 


type of record Holder 
- BeamtOtalet re er sclece tic icsxintet hae viene Birk Bros. Chicaga. «2-0 .qavi.cetirMexee ireeteeret 
High POET TDRSS Bde Ge SSUES ES ME one ern Mea'Shdp, Milwaukee: .<...c.... «ccs assueierentennes 
High. OUD eSOtal iar thes afeceqincca tistics nega ls G. Zunker—F. Benkovic, Milwaukee................. 
High PIPES: CAINE Aerccstaccieie oo tiers abiaiseecieicceielh nate J. Gworek—H. Kmidowski, Buffalo................... 
“High AUGER LEE TEA b nehba Re poost over aetercies Lee Souglard:sDetroit s7 cs.t-/sccice coco ce gs sctorsteretereitte 
High all events total...............5.2.22 ees eeee Max Stein, Belleville, Il.............0ceeeeee ene ees 
High 3 games in any event.................-.006. Lée Jougiald, Detrotts jou - 1. csoisa.cleo attersiarna cletalstetetete 


‘ 


Singles Score 
Ad Unke, Milwaukee, Wis................ 728 
Larry Shotwell, Covington, Ky...........- 774 
Walter Lachowski, Erie, Pa............... 712 
Otto Nitschke, Cleveland, Ohio........... 731 
lee earl Hewitt: Erie Pa.ctcnc. ams aines «sicie0s 724 
_ Jerry Vidro, Grand Rapids, Mich.......... 721 
_| Don Brokaw, Canton, Ohio..............- 733 
| Charles Warren, Springfield, ll........... 735 
‘Gene Gagliardi, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.......... 749 
Knute Anderson, Moline, Ill.......... ha cee 246 
Jim Danek, Forest Park, Ill... 730 
_ Ray Brown, Terre Haute, Ind... 742 
_ Fred Ruff, Belleville, Il............6..--- 745 
- John Stanley, Cleveland, Ohio...... oO Bae 756 
_ Leo Rollick, Los Angeles, Calif............ 737 
7] | Junie McMahon, Chicago............. te. 740 
Lincoln Protich, Akron, Ohio............ eared 
_ Bernard Rusche, St. Bernard, Ohio....... 716 


“Everett Leins, Aurora, INl....++seeeeeeeee+ 757 
| Lee Jouglard, Detroit, Mich...... nee oe pe 775 


PROWLING roe ce ee 


Bowling Statistics 


_ Source: American Bowling Congress. 


American Bowling Congress Tournament Records 


AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS CHAMPIONS 


It is supposed that the early settlers Sal. s 
New Amsterdam (New York City) being 
Dutch, they brought their two bowling . 
games with them. About a century ago the i 
game of nine-pins was flourishing in the 
United States but so corrupted by gam-— 
bling on matches that it was barred by! 
law in New York and Connecticut. Since » 
the law specifically barred “nine-pins”, it 
was eventually evaded by adding another 
pin and thus legally making it a new game. a 
The genius who thought up that simple 
method of outwitting the law and putting 
@ popular game in motion once more r 
mained modestly anonymous. With the in- — 
crease in the number of pins, the old 
diamond formation of nine-pins was aban 
doned for the triangle set-up of ten-pin 
that remains the rule to this day. Vario 
organizations were formed to make rules fe 
bowling and supervise competition in t 


Doubles 


. Rafferty—C. Reilly, Philadelphia, Pa.......... 
. Benkovic—C. Daw, Milwaukee, Wis....... 
. Zunker—F. Benkovic, Milwaukee, Wis... . 
Rudolph—J. Ryan, Waukegan, lll............-. 
Summerix—H. Souers, Akron, Ohio.......... , 
. Slanina—M. Straka, Chicago, Ill... Bist 
. Gibbs, Kansas City, Mo.—N. Burton, Dallas, Te S. 

. Johnson—F. Snyder, Indianapolis, Ind.. 
. lcuss—M. Fowler, Steubenville, Ohio..2.5f2 
. Freitag—J. Sinke, Chicago, IIl.............. 
W. Lee—R. Farness, Madison, Wis...........- 
E. Nowicki—G. Baier, Milwaukee, Wis.......... 2 
J. Gworek—H. Kmidowski, Bufflao, N. Y....... 
Ed Doerr, Jr.—Len Springmeyer, St. Louis..... 
J, Towns—W. Sweeney, Chicago............... 
D. Van Boxel, Green Bay—E. Bernhardt, Sturgeo 
W. Ebosh-E. Linsz, Cleveland......srecsseee 
Bob Benson--Ed Marshall, Lansing, Mich.,... 


=UoO< POP HMM: 


SS 


‘ Pot hoe ier pat od ea ener Ge ee ene ea 
American Bowling Congress Champions (cont.) . 


All-events " Team 


Otto Stein, Jr., St. Louis, Mo 
George Morrison. Chicago, III 
Mike Mauser, Youngstown, Ohio 
Hugh Stewart, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ora Mayer, San Francisco, Calif., Wolfe Tire Service, Niagara Falls, N. Y 


‘John Murphy, Indianapolis, Ind Falls City Hi-Bru, tndianapolis, Ind 
Max Stein, Belleville, II Krakow Furniture, Detroit, Mich 


| Stan Moskal, Saginaw, Mich 
Joe Wilman, Chicago, II! 
Junie McMahon, Chicago 
b Ned Day, West Allis, Wis 
‘7949 | John Small, Chicago 
| Frank Santore, Long Island City N. Y. 


1 


951 | Tony Lindeman, Detroit 


WOMAN’S INTERNATIONAL BOWLING CONGRESS CHAMPIONS = 


Source: Emma Phaler, Secretary, Woman's International Bowling Congress, Inc. 


Singles ‘cs Doubles 


_ Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, III 
Marie Clemensen, Chicago. 


‘Tillie Taylor, Newark, N. J 
Val Mikiel, Detroit 
Agnes Junker, Indianapolis, Ind 
_ Shirlee Wernecke, Chicago ! 
| Clara Mataya, St. Louis Ann Elyasevich—Estelle Svoboda, Chicago 
i Shirley Gantenbein—Flo Schick, Dallas.......... & 
a Simpson, Buffalo, N. Y Esther Cook—Alma Denini, Seattle 


All-events _ Team 


l | Marie Warmbier, Chicago 
1933 | Mrs. S 
OM 
Ella Burmeister, Madison, Wis 
Ars. Louise Stockdale, Detroit 
Dorothy Burmeister, Chicago 
_ Ruth Troy, Dayton, Ohio 
_ Mrs. Tess Morris Chicago 
Sally Twyford, Aurora, III 
Van Camp, Chicago. 
therine Fellmeth, Chicago 
a7 large Dardeen, Cincinnati 
| } Kathryn Creme Pact, Chicago. . 
; Gears by Enterprise, Detroit... . 
Fanitorium Majors, Grand Rapids, M A, 
Hicknan Oldsmobile, Whirlaway, Indianaps 


- WORLD RECORDS (MEN) 
Individual 


Event and record holder Score 

s pales game—Eddie Funaro, New Haven, ee 

Siete Nethar bomke, Powell: Mase 0 542 
ame set—John Miller-Nova Hamilton, 

BeRERIIORG (CIE) Soo. ad. Sle oad ieee oe roaralere nse 610 

game set—William Brozey, Baltimore. 5 785 

ame set—Mike Dziadik, Derby, Conn 912 


ame set—Howard Parsons, Washington, 
Me isiate ior, sccyart crett wets yee Nive Sie deers « 1,091 


Meee aii eae a/Srste Mere etd eiai\s, oy siausteisioy ele 1,167 
ame set—Mike Litrenta, Baltimore...... 1,339 
0-game set—Winny Guerke, Baltimore. 1,482 
son prcr sees ick Tronsky, New Britain, 
SOsde aisiginisletenemislcicielatesivisine esivisieieh LOS=24 
; ; Doubles 
Single game—W. Christiano-J. Silk, Nor- 
walk, Conn. 352 


ame set—R. Haines-A. Felter, Baitimore 918 
ame set—Dawson Snyder-James Rosen- 


me berger, Baltimore. ...........0secee scree 1,122 
-game set—W. Esser-J. Dreisch, Baltimore 1,425 

, ame set—N. Hamilton-W. Guerke, Baiti- 
MMH etehel calls ciprale ieinle is he otdbe were vine aiers 1,624 
Cenn.-J. Genovesi, Rockville, Conn....... 1,938 

ame set—E. Campbell-L. Seim, Annapo- 
RINE wie tetO ae oe ash alsin eRe Be eis eves ofin sto 2,128 

-9-game set—N. Hamilton-W. Guerke, Balti- 
“iui 6b Gi Da idai thd SIAC DIGI Die ies heir gore 2,431 


e 
game set—J. Dietsch-J. Weinkam, Balti- 
JEOIDS SAG SOR 6b HREOC RISO TTS ania ee rien 2,752 
eason average—H. Haiysley-J. Dietsch, Bal- 
FERITROKE, occivicice sec ccle sec tececvcrivens 


H.clAArdan oS nS iGin, ciceecib pan ogo 797 

PAGw Oo aOLIG 2,123 

Arendt 3,348 

6,460 

RLCD ESSE Peper arever a (aretene title een ste ss s pidistareions. octel hie 9,420 
onsecutive wins—Franks Tavern, Washing- 
BOT ICs cole aa ae ole ofeleieie cle pioleus a. winielee ees 

eason average—National Beer, Baltimore. . 638-42 


1,957 


Score 

i-events—Mike Litranta, Baltimore................ 1,339 

ingles—Steve Witkowski, Middletown, Conn......... 457 
joubles—Nick Tronsky, New. Britain, Conn.-Harry 

efers; Bristol, Gonis.%. 5.2. dete cc ewen ee vieicly rs 911 

m—Forest Park, Baltimore.............-s-seee0s 2,034 


WATER SKIING, 1951 
Source: American Water Ski Association 


NATIONAL OPEN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(At Lake Placid, N. Y., Aug. 23-25) 


points 
—Skiliman Suydam, Orlando, Fla........ 1300 
es Sy Willa McGuire, Winter Haven, Fla... 1500 


ane poys—Emilio Zamudio, Cuernavaca, 
a Rn OS eIDe ISIS a Sp gieran ie nricerare aang 1500 
nior girls—Mary Lois Thornhill, Winter 

Taven, Fla.......... cee cert genes 1400 
rans ;’—Henry Suydam, Orlando, Fla...... 1220 
ed doubles—Evie Wolford-Bruce Parker, 

Ityville, No Yo... ccc eee cee r ects cterecece wee 


5 ADIAN NATIONAL OPEN AND 
| NOR LE AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 


(At Toronto, Aug. 30-Sept. 1) 


‘Skillman Suydam 

a A wheelie bas 
— mu ‘ 

Sens Swaney, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
s’—Bill Martin, Orlando, Fla. 


‘DUCK PINS | 


| Source: A.L. Ebersole, Hxecutive Secretary, National Duck Pin Bowling Congress. Og ae 


NATIONAL TOURNAMENT CHAMPIONS, 1951 


‘Singles—Lorraine Gull, Washington, D. Cicer ee 


-Winnipeg captured women’s pr¢ 


. 


WORLD RECORDS (WOMEN) | 


‘Individual 
Event and record hoider i 
winete game—Ida Simmons Slack, Norfolk, 


Score — 


6- Sdarké set—Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va.. 
7- Th set—Ida Simmons Slack, Norfolk, 


8-game set—Elizabeth Barger, Baltimore. , 
9-game set—Maxine Allen, Durham, N. G... 1, 
10-game set—Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va.... 1 
Season average—Ida Simmons Slack. 


Doubles 


wee eee 
’ 


“more SOL OUPIOL PRD OG OOS Doe 
6-game set—I. Simmons-E. Leib, Baltimore 
7-game set—E. Traber-M. Cleaveland, At- 


9-g1me set—I. Simmons-E. Leib, Baltimore 2, 
10-game set—E. Traber-M. Cleaveland, At- 
lanta, Gas = facie whe ocd os oteleleie ses ete ann 
Season Sverre Zimmerman-M. Tuckey, 
Baltimore. 


Teams “ \ 


i cf 
5-game set—Lucky Strike Girls, Portas _ 
moutn, Va 4, 
10-game set—Evening Star Champions, | pate 
Washington, D. G...........-see ee eeee «ee Syke 
Season average—Aristocrat Dairy, Baltimore 57 
Consecutive wins—Bookies, Richmond, Va. 
3-woman 7-game set—I. Simmons, J. White, 
E. Lieb, Baltimore...,.. 6 die w bie xe efe a. bie (0) Oa 


WOMEN 


eee eeereses 


All-events—Betty Covelly, Baltimore. . 


Doubies—Anne Wissman, Darien, Conn. -Naomi Wargo 
South Norwalk, Conn...........--,++-ereeee 
Team—Sena’s Recreation Girls, Wataru! Conn 


MIXED DOUBLES 
Betty Covelly-Hank Lanasa, Baltinore.. 


ee ' 
Kerschner Takes Swim Marath 


iy 


Jerry Kerschner of Toronto won ¢t 
Canadian National Exhibition’s ter n- 


ronto last August. Miss Vivian KE 


be 


honors in a three-mile contest. 


YY 


The Southeastern Conference bea 
Southern Conference, 94 to 57, in 
annual dual track and field meet | 
The competition was held at Rale 


he 


BASEBALL 


Home plate to pitcher’s box—60 feet 6 
i inches, si \ fs 
Plate to second base—127 feet $34 inches. 
stance from base to base (home plate 
neluded) —90 feet. 

of bases—15 inches by 15 inches. 
Pitcher’s plate—24 inches by 6 inches. 
Batter’s box—6 feet by 4 feet. 

e plate—17 inches by 17 inches, cut 
) a point at rear. 


plate to backstop—Not less than 60 


ight of ball—Not less than 5 ounces nor 
more than 514 ounces. 
Circumference of ball—Not less than 9 
_ inches nor more than 914 inches. 

Bat ‘ust be round, not over 234 inches 
jameter at thickest part, nor more 
} 42 inches in length, and entirely of 

rdwood in one piece. ~ 


FOOTBALL 

th of field—120 yards. 

of fleld—53'% yards (160 feet). 
of goal posts—20 feet. 

Bid ko 


f goal posts—18 feet 6 inches, in- 
© inside, and not more than 19 
2 inches, outside to outside. 

th of ball—11% inches (long axis). 
imference of ball—21.5 inches (mid- 
28.5 inches (long axis). 

neludes 10 yards of end zone on either side. 


LAWN TENNIS 


irt—Rectangle 78 feet long and 
feet wide (singles); 78 feet long and 
eet wide (doubles). 
of net—3 feet in center, gradually 
to reach 3-foot 6-inch posts at each 
of court. | 

be more than 2% inches and 
2% inches in diameter and 


POLO 
d—800 yards long by 200 yards 
_unboarded; 800 by 160, if 


ed. In addition, there is an area of 
10 yards from the sidelines and 
yards from the back lines 
the safety zone. 

8 yards wide and at least 10 feet 
sh. The posts must be light enough to 

ik if collided with. 

hould not exceed 3% inches in 
jameter and should weigh from 4%, to 
4%, Ounces. Usually made of wood, but 
iments have been made with plas- 


restrictions on height of 


ss Standard Measurements in Sports 


Y _ GOLF 3 : 
Weight of ball—Not’ greater than 
ounces. ; 
Size of ball—Not less than 1.680 inches 
diameter. 


Velocity of ball—Not greater than 250 fe 
per second. 2a 
Hole—Shall be 4%4 inches in diameter an 

at least 4 inches deep. 
Clubs—No restrictions on the size; 14 { 
the maximum number permitted 
championship competition. 


ICE HOCKEY pearae 

Size of rink—200 feet long by 85 feet wid 
. (desired size). ‘oe 
Size of goal—6 feet wide by 4 feet in 
height. ej 
Puck—1 inch thick and 3 inches in diam- 
eter; made of vulcanized rubber; weight 
—6% ounces (unofficial). a 
Length of stick—Not more than 53 inches 
from heel to end of shaft nor 14% inch 
from heel to end of blade. Blade shoul 
not exceed 3 inches in height 


ceed 3! inches in height except at 
heel, where it must not exceed 
inches. 


BASKETBALL © 
(National Collegiate A. A. Rules) 


eter, with white cord nets, 15 to 
inches in length. Each ring is mad 
metal and is not more than 
inch in diameter. 
Height of basket ring—10 feet. 
Weight of ball—Not less than 20 
nor more than 22. ie 
Circumference of ball—No greater than 
inches and not less than 29%. 
Free-throw line—15 feet from the fac 
the backboard. ey 
Se 


THE ASHES, 1950-51 


Australia won four of the five 
matches with England to retain it 
Ashes,” mythical trophy of world cric! 
supremacy. The term “The Ashes” orig 
nated from an obituary notice which 
peared in the Sporting Times of Lond 
in 1882 after Australia had won the 


match series for the first time. The 
read: 


“In affectionate remembrance of 
lish Cricket, which died at the 
Oval 29th August, 1882. Deeply lam 
by a large circle of sorrowing friend 
acquaintances. R.I.P. (N.B.—The bo 


be cremated and the ashes ti 
tralia.) ” ; aye ee 


_ 


fs a . BILLIARDS . | 
PARENTLY taoocay knows. where bil- and 18th centuries and eanly eericres fey: 
“4X liards originated. Some trace the game North America are supposed to have i 
ck to ancient Greece or early Egyptian troduced the game here. How to apply — 
ys; others insist it originated in France “english” to a billard ball was discovered t 
England in medieval times. Shakespeare by Jack Carr, an Englishman, in 1820. 
nust have believed the Egyptian tale, be- Frenchman named Mingaud is credited 
ause in Antony and Cleopatra he has with having invented the “draw” shot at 
patra saying: “Let’s to billiards; come, about the same time and also to have de- 
‘Charmian.”” There is an illustration of vised leather tips for wooden cues. Cham- 
Louis XIV of France playing billiards in pionship competition, amateur and p 
1694 and using a shovel-shaped stick to fessional, is a modern developmen in 
the “cue ball” in motion, from which billiards. The first formal profess 
is evident that the pointed cue was a tournament held in the United States 
er development. place in New York in 1863 with 
_ Certainly the game was popular in Eng- players competing. The first three-cus 
os and on the Continent in the 17th tournament was held in St. Louis = 87 


Billiards Statistics 


Source: Press Service Bureau, The Billiard Congress of America, 


World 18.2 Balk-line Champions 


1908-05. Maurice Vignaux 1908 Georg? B Sutton 1921-22 Jake Schaefer, Jr. 1927 ° Willie Hoppe” 
906 George F, Slosson 1909 = Ora C. Morningstar 1923-24 Willie Hoppe 1927. Walkar Cochran 
1906-07 George B. Sutton 1909 Calvin Danarast 1925 Edward Horemans* 1923 Edward Horemans — ae 
1907 Willie Hoppe 1910 ~—- Harry P. Cline 1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr. 1923-33 Jake Schaefer Be 
1907 Jacob Schaefer, Sr. | 1910-20 Willie Hoppe 1926 Erich Hagenlacher -| 1934 Welker Cochra 
1908 George F. Slosson : ¢ 
he wieputed match. Schaefer won play-off. + No competition since. 

18.2 BALK-LINE RECORDS 


Points Year Holder 


. High run (game)..........+ 400 1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr... High grand average match... 

. High run match............ 432 1926 Jake Schaefer, Jr... High run exhibition match... 

. High Average............-- 400 1926 Jake Schaefer, Jr...High grand average 2400 p 

..High grand average tourna- 1926 Welker Cochran....High run exhibition. ... 
Mont. cceaececpentiesac sss 57.14 ri 


World 18.1 Balk-line Champions 


$) 1903-05 Maurice Vignaux 1908 Jacob Schaefer, Sr. | 1999-11 Williz H»ap2 
| 906 ‘Willie Hoppe 1908 George B. Sutton* 1912  Georg2 B. Sutton 1926-27 Jake Schaefe' 


19 George B. Sutton 1908 Georg F. Slosson 1913.  OraC. Morningstar | 1927 Willie Hoppet 
907 Willie Hoppe eee 
ae BY forfeit. + No competition since. 
i 18.1 BALK-LINE RECORDS 

Points Year Holder 


6 ie Schaefer, Jr....High run in match play..... 212 | 1927 Welker Cochran.....High runin exhibition. 


Jake Schaefer, Jr... .High single average in match 1927 Welker Cochran..... Kee single average in exhi- 
ee : play cen Peet eGo ance 60 ition 2 Poa 2 
1926 Jake Schaefer, Jr....High grand average in match 1927 Welker Cochran..... High grand average | 
ae plays Woratsrcckess 36 bition,...... oe 
FINAL STANDINGS IN 1951 NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENTS 
Pocket (At Chicago) Three Cushions © 
W. L. HR BG TP : : ; W. L. HR 
ton, Watervliet, N. ¥......... 9 1 110 4 1414 re See aa City... .-..+ i i 
Chenier, Toronto............ 7h Koha OEY VEY 4 Joe Procita, Los Angeles...........- Reape 
Crane, Binghamton, N. Y...... 7 3 102 6 1169 Harold Worst, Grand Rapids, Mich... : 3 
a CCl: i tae 8 59 13 1262 Herbert Hardt, Chicago............. 3 
. ecepaalia, pocket 3 E 106 64 151 RY Kilgore, Los Angeles...... vein 35 
nie Allen, Kansas City.......... Juan Navarra, Buenos Aires.......- 315° 
joore, Albuquerque, N. M...... 5 5 124 5 1095 Frank Scoville, Detroit............ aa 
Diehl, Rockford, Ill......... +... 4 6 111 16 1147 Mel Lundberg, Minneapolis......... US fe 
iva, Decatur, Ill.....-..2--+ 4 6 92 12 1061 BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA CHAMP! 
1007  Senior—Salvatore Attardi, New York 
shy, Philadelphia hatte wicseioigtae A Gaeniice y 8 TunlecccRobert Legge Prinesthame Tana 
‘La If ‘Brooklyn. aes falegh ar oxy) vie. Sieh 7 ee 8, 10) 1094: Team—Boys’ Club of Now. York — e 
/ MET EINE Be nOeore 19 52 25 1026 Square Building) 


ae! * 


- £30n Magnus 1912 John Horgan 


W. H. Catton 1913-14 Alfredo DeOro 
Eugene Carter 1915 George Moore 

_ Lloyd Jevne 1915 William H. Huey 
Harry P. Cline 1916 Alfredo DeOro 
John Daly j . 1916 = Charles Ellis 

. Thomas Hueston 1916 Charles McCourt 

1908-09 Alfredo DeOro 1916 Hugh Heal 

Fred Eames 1916 George Moore 
Alfredo DeOro 1917 Charles McCourt 
J-5n_Daly 1917 RR. L..Cannafax 
Thomas Hueston 1917-18 Alfred) DeOra 
John Daly 1918-19 Augie Kieckhefer 


Alfredo DeOro 1319 ~~ Alfredo DeOro 
Joe Carney 1919 RL. Cannafax 
me 
High Runs 
pee, Event, Points 
Pend Tournament (Pro),........ 18 
stares Taos Tournament (World)....... 17 
.-. Interstate League....... wens 
erie American League.......... 20 


Exhibition vs. C. C. Peterson 25 


Copulos....... Tournament (World)....... 17 
llie Hoppe....... Matchiplay oo. il. 2csc0 15 
e Chamaco National League*.......... 18 

Denton. ....... Tournamentf............. 7 
llie Hoppe....... Match playt....2......... 20 


safeties. + Safeties. t No battles optional cue 
st shot of inning. — 


World Three-cushion Champions — 


rmatior 
1920 John Layton — 1934 
1921 Augie Kieckhefer 1935 
1921-23 John Layton 1936 
1923 ‘Tiff Denton ~ 1937 
1924  R.L. Cannafax 1938 
1925 R. L. Cannafax 1939- 
1926-27 Otto Reiselt ~ 1940-44 
1927 Augie Kieckhefer 1944 
1928 Otto Reiselt 1945-46 
1928-29 John Layton 1947 
1930 John Layton 1943 
1931 Arthur Thurnblad 1943 
1932 Augie Kieckhefer 1950 
1933. Welker Cochran 1951 


- THREE-CUSHION RECORDS : 
High Averages—Best Game 


Year 


1925 
1925 
1925 
1930 
1939 
1940 
1945 
1945 
1947 


Holder 
Otto Reiselt... 


John Layton... 
Joe Chamaco.. 

Jay N. Bozeman. 
Willie Hoppe... 
Welker Cochran. 
Willie Hoppe. . 
* No safeties. 


Points 


. 50in 16 innings 
Otto Reiselt..... 100i in 573 innings 
Otto Reiselt..... 150 in 104 i innings 
23 innings 
23 innings 
23 innings 
20 innings 
20 innings 
21 innings } 
t No sateties: optiona) 


- 50in 
50 in 
50 in 
50 in 
60.in 
60 in 


wi Safeties, 


ball first shot of inning. 


World Pocket Billiard Champions 


t Tied by Willie Mosconi in 1946, 


+) tins 


Joe Chamaco — 
Willie Hoppe 
Welker Cochran 
Welker Cochran 
Willie Hoppe im) 

Willig Hoppe 3a 

Willie Hoppe. 
Willie Hoppe 
Willie Hoppe 


Event : = 


National Le: 


Matcht 


} 1899-1900 Alfredo DeOro 1910 Jerome Keogh 1935. Andrew Ponzi — 
a tlie Wahistrom 1901 Frank Sherman 1910-12 Alfredo DeOro 1936 James Caras 
- 3. Albert Frey 1901 Alfredo DeOro 1912) R.J. Ralph - 1937. _— Ralph Greenlea 
1902 William Clearwater 1913 Alfredo DeOro 1938 James Caras 
1902 = Grant Eby 1913-15 Bennie Allen 1939 James Caras 
1903 Alfredo DeQro 1916 John Layton 1940 Andrew Ponzi (I) 
1904 Alfredo DeOro 1916-18 Frank Taberski 1941 Willie Mosco 
1905 Jerome Keogh (f) 1919-24 Ralph Greenleaf 1941 Erwin Rudolp 
1905 Alfredo DeOro 1925. Frank Taberski 1942 Irving Crane (1 
1905. Thomas Hueston(f) | 1926 Ralph Greenleaf 1942 Willie Mosconi (f 
1906 Thomas Hueston 1926 Erwin Rudolph 1943. Andrew Ponzi. 
1906 John Horgan 1926 Thomas Hueston 1944 Willie Mosco: 
1906 Jerome Keogh 1927. Frank Taberski 1945 Willie Mosco 
am Clearwater 1907 Thomas Hueston ~ 1927-28 Ralph Greenleaf 1946 Willie Moscon 
\ ae DeOro 1908 Thomas Hueston 1928 Frank Taberski 1946. Irving Crane @ * 
I 1908 Frank Sherman 1929 _ Ralph Greenleaf 1947 Willie Mosconi (m) 4 
1908. Alfredo DeOro 1929 Frank Taberski 1948 ~~ Willie Mosco 1) 
1909 Charles Weston 1930 Erwin Rudolph 1949 Jimmy Caras 
1909 John Kling 1930-32 Ralph Greenleaf 1950 Willie Mosconi (t) 
1910 . Thomas Hueston | 1933-34 Erwin Rudolph 1951 Willie Mosco: 
_ @) League play. (t) Tourney. (m) Match. 
POCKET BILLIARD RECORDS 
(14.1 Championship Game) 
. Points Holder Year Event Points Holder 
aes 126 Ralph Greenleaf 1929  Tournament—best game In ; 
hasan 125. Bennie Allen 1935 innings. cccican. cts reat Ralph Greenleaf 
aes 125. George Kelly 1935. Tournament Custoja)-beat 
125 Willie Mosconi 1945 game in innings......... 2 IrvingCrane 1 
. 309 Irving Crane. 1939 Match—high run for single het 
309 Willie Mosconi 1945 BAM essay ee atten ee 127 Willie Mosconi 
‘ Match—high run for single ; 1K 
ee - 63 Ralph Greenleaf 1929 Bame................... 127 James Caras 
Match—high run in continu- (jp ee 
»++ 18.75 Willie Mosconi 1951 ous play.......,....,.... 153 Andrew Ponzi 


| 1916—C. Huston 
1917—Dave McAndless 
1918—Percy Collins 
1919—C. Heddon 
1920—E. T. Appleby 
1921—Percy Collins 
1922—-E. T. Appleby* 


W. Gardner 
911—J. F. Poggenburg 
1912—M. D. Brown 
~1913—Joseph Mayer 
--1914—E.- W. Gardner 
5 1915—Nathan Hall 


=» * International champion. 
_ ternational champion. 


a National Amateur Three-cushion Champions 


1910—Pierre Maupome 
~ 1811—Charles Morin 
 1919—Arthur Newman 
1920—W. B. Huey 
- 1921—Ear! Lookabaugh 
-1922—Frank Flemming 
—1923—Robert M. Lord 
~ 1924—Frank Flemming 
* World champion. 


1925-26—Dr. A. J. Harris 
1927—Dr. L. P. Macklin 
1928—J. N. Bozeman 
1929—Charles Jordan 
1929—Max Shimon 
1930—Joseph Hall 
1930—Max Shimon 
1930—R. B. Harper 


; 1912—A. Hyman 
1913-1. H. Shoemaker 
~ 1914—No tournament 
_ -1915-22—J. H. Shoemaker 
© 1923—€. F. Reynolds 
 1924—J. H. Shoemaker 
: ‘ * By challenge. 


-—s- 1951 WORLD TITLE TOURNEYS 


1925—Carl A. Vaughan 
1926—Clarence Hurd 
1927—J. H. Shoemaker 
1928—J. Collins 
1929—Cy. Yellin 


L. a Three Cushions 
a . W LHRBG TP TI GA 
- Willie Hoppe............ 6 0 11 35 300 267 1.12 
~ Joe GHAMACO.. +... 2-5 00 ANZ a0 st 52a /CMro0S gosoL 
Art Rubin bec Gcoolmeore T5863) (2555, 3065" -83 
Joe Procita Nao Bol dO BueEA Teed PE 422403 1292.) 7:82 
ae Pocket 
< W LHRBG TP TI GA 
NAvarefatpioleislel 6 0 98 3 900 48 18.75 
chsandegenudd 22h 68.5 1255832 '665.58.8 


204163: 4101 494 74) 26.6 
48355167 ske 


ey to abbreviations—W-won; L-lost; HR-high run; 
BG—best ene TP-total points; TItotal innings; GA- 


SiehdoLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS, 1951 
-cushion—-Larry Gray, Michigan 


‘Straight-rail—Conrado Roa, Michigan 
pet erey Kinman, E. Kentucky State College 


a Keyshot Team 
iree-cushion—Michigan 


Poc at=Notre Dame 
‘o-ed pocket—South Dakota State 


Randle Entry Wins Again 


srothers of Wichita, Kans., won the $25,- 
0 American Greyhound Derby at the 
unton (Mass.) dog track for the second 
in a row in 1951. The 3-year-old 

ed $15, 000 and equalled his own track 
ord of 38 2/5 seconds for the 675-yard 


"National Amateur 18.2 Balk-line Champions 


+ National 18.1 champion—F. S. Appleby. Amateur Billiard ‘ausoctationt 


+ Events limited to athletic ciubs. 


National Amateur Pocket Billiard Champions 


Pay . 
a 


Real Huntsman, owned by the Randle 


~ 1929—M. C. Walgrent — 
1930—Percy Collins — 
1931—E. T. Appleby : 
1932—Albert Poensgen§ — 
1933—Albert Poensgen§ 
1934-40—Edmund See 


1923—Percy Collinst 
1924—E. T. Appleby 
1925—F. S. Appleby 
1926-28—John Clinton 
1925—E. T. Applebyt 
1929—Percy Collinst 


§In- 


» 


1931—Frank Flemming 
193]-35—Edward Lee 
1936—Edward Lee* 
1937—A. Primeau 
1938—Gene Deardorff 
1939—Gene Deardorff 
1945-46— 

C. T. Vandenovert 
t Match. 


1946—Edward Leet 
1946—Robert M. Lord | 
1947—Robert M. Lordt 
1948—Robert M. Lordt 
1948—C. T. Vandenovert 
1948-49—Edward Leet 
1949-50—Edward Leet 


¥ “1 


193}—J. H. Shoemaker 
1931—Robert Cole 
1931—J. H. Shoemaker* 
1932—E. Fagin 

1932—J. H. Shoemaker* 


1933—E. Fagin i 
1933—J. H. Shoemaker? 

1934-35—J. H. Shoemaker 
1936-37—E. C. Rogars — 
1938-40—Arthur Cranfiel 


a 


WRESTLING, 1951 


World Free-Style Championships _ x ¢ 
(At Helsinki, Finland) 


Flyweight—Ali Yucel, Turkey 
Bantamweight—Nasuh Akur, Turkey oa 
Featherweight—Nureddin Zafar, Turkey Lm 
Lightweight—Olle Anderberg, Sweden ; 
Welterweight—Celal Atik, Turkey 
Middleweight—Hardar Zafer, Turkey 
Light heavyweight—Yasur Dogu, Turkey \ j 
Heavyweight—Bertil Antonsson, Sweden ae 
Team—tTurkey (41 points) ae 


National A. A. U. Championships — 
(At Cedar Falls, Iowa) 


115 lb.—George Creason, Long Island Grapplers ; 
121 lb.—John Lee, Harvard Varsity Club, Cambridge, 5S. 
128 Ib.—Gene Lybbert, lowa State Teachers ~ ie 
136 Ib.—Bill Armstrong, Oklahoma A.&M. as 
145 lb.—Bob Hoke, East Lansing, Mich. 
155 Ib.—Keith Young, lowa State Teachers 
165 lb.—Bill Smith, lowa State Teachers 
175 Ib.—Louis Holland, Laramie, Wyo. 

191 Ib.—Harry Lanzi, Toledo Y.M.C.A. ¥ ; 
Heavyweight—Car! Abell, Broadway Y.M.C.A., Cleveland 
Team—lowa State Teachers (32 points) ca 


(For National Collegiate A. A. and Eastern 
collegiate Association champions see Sern 


py 
bet aN 


Columbia’s 1950-51 basketball 
went through its regular season with 
a setback to become the first quintet 
the history of the college to compile 
unbeaten record. The team won twenty 
two in a row last season and thirt } 
in succession over two canes 


N. ©, A. A. playofis. 


Prt fe eines ‘Ag s 
Ce yy Se tatormation Fi 
we he tere a tae et ne ead fe 
DOG SHOWS. 
Source: The American Kennel Club. i 
Morris and Essex Kennel Club Exhibition 
(Madison, New Jersey) 5 
Best in show , _. Breed Owner 
Ch. Higgins’. Red Patho. 63.02.60 c.ccescces cee Irish setter. esi saeeeese William W. Higgins 
‘Ch. Delf Discriminate of Pinegrade............. Sealyham terrier............. Pinegrade Kennels 
ReeOH er tHO TERI Jot ore hh es 2 no hee eee Mrs. V. Matta 
Ch. Weltona Frizzette of Wildoaks ier, Wi Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Bondy 
_ Ch. Fionne v Loheland of Walnut Hall Harkness Edwards ; 
Ch. Lone Eagle of Earlsmoor ier, Dr. and Mrs. S. Milbank er 


Eppingeville of Blarney 1665 Wil@stank sa eee John G. Bates 
_ Ch. Gunsid2 Babs of Hollybourne............... Sealyham terrier............. S. L. Froelich 

EVISU <O- Boys Nols rr ca ae ee w-Irishisetter.. cceat weno ans Mrs. Cheever Porter 
“Ch. Mr. Reynal’s Monarch..................... Harrlersch erie crea. epee Anory L. Haskell 
Belotinave aX tticunwi comets 7 Englishsetters<ac ecu wean ee Maridor Kennels 
ChesLoeal: Weather.hi Mico sc cescdecec.. cacsk Old English sheep dog........ Leonard Collins 
eon. My Own’ Brucle:.?). 0... .cbe3s.0 sc lac ceee Cocker spaniel............... H. E. Mellenthin 
sChaBlakeen Jung Frauy... 02.6 o.s co. ec cece Poodle, standard............. Biakeen Kennels 


GieNomiayesdddlerno cc... cece. coe lose Fox terrier, smooth........... Wissab29 Kennels 

see BenbOW'S Beall. eso. ces os sce ccalcnec. Cocker-spaniel............... Robert A. Gusman a | 
Rock RidkesNight Rockets: coke ccc ce srson oe Bedlington terrier............ Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 

Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocket................... Bedlington terrier............ Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller ca 
Ch. Walsing Winning Trick of Edgerstoune....... Scottish terrier........0, -..-. Mrs. Jone G. Winant ees 


Ch. Tyronne Farm Sted mataleldivie is slelolele Sesion ete irish setter 4s ee eS Jack Spear 
Ch. Rock Falls Colonel. ..........-.. 0.0... wine ¢ English setten.isncisk atten William T. Holt 


\ SV esirniaetes Kennel Club Exhibition 


(Madison hoo Garden, New York, N. Y.) 
Best in show Breed 


351 


Owner 
cadhetaahats ak Glsjs stan Golo eee Fox terrier, smooth........... Winthrop Rutherfurd 
Ls Se Seppe Nae aa saiciele Fox terrier, smooth........... Sabine Kennels 
SOUTER EER Cott seni sick cae Scottish terrier............... A. Albright, Jr. 
) Airedale terrier.............. William P. Wolcott 
h rae PrinpevAlberts,.5..5 cei. ccs cote Bulldog'tepo sen saree, ee . Alex H. Stewart 
ete nate tule Tim ofalaysic eRe Old English sheep dog........ Mrs. Tyler Morse 
eee aed Selneiviasied -valnsiae sg, FOX tOMIEL, WITOL, Ac cck-s. on cee George W. Quintard 
Conejo Sivcailge INA cnet Beaiae Hone mad sae Fox terrier, wire.:........2... Mrs. Roy A. Rainey 
Ch. Haymarket Faultless...................... Bull-terriekstesc ose ence R. H. Elliot 
Cc Briergate Bright Beauty................... Airedale terrier............. .. G. LL. Davis 
Conejo Wycollar Boy........2.2..005.05-.. Fox terrier, Wire.............. Mrs. Roy A. Rainey 
Midkiff Seductive...........0......... -... Cocker spaniel............... William T. Payne 
Ch, , Boxwood Barkentine...................... Airedale terrier.............. Frederic C. Hood 
No best in show award Soa a 
Ch. Barberryhill Bootlegger.................... Sealyham terrier............. Bayard Warren’ 
vernor Moscow........... faaeatiarae tos Pointers. csr. otethanaes ace Robert F. Maloney. 
5 (ESAs nA oe Ne Ramee aa rete Fox terrier, wire.............. Hallaston Kennels — 
inegrade Perfection.................0 000. Sealyham terrier........... .. Fradaric C. Brown 
Talavera Mat gateten aes ost ctian «cutee ek Fox terrier, wire.............. R. M. Lewis 
oyalty of Bellhaven.......5....3.c....-5 Collie 327i 4 sree eae bee Mrs. Florence B. Ich 
ley Calling of Blarney................. Fox terrier, Wire.............. John G. Bates 
ndley Calling of Blarney BBE We ai Seema Fox terrier, wire.............. John G. Bates 
neolleth Markable.........0............ Pointer ccna vo «-... Giralda Farms 
land Protector of Shelterock............ Airedale terrier.............; S. M. Stewart 
rnell Spicy Bit of Halleston.............. Fox terrier, wire.............. Hallaston Kennels 
. Nunsoe Duc de la Terrace of Blakeen....... Poodle. x4) oie oA, Blakean Kennels 
argaret Magnificent of Clairedale....... Sealyham terrier............. Clairedale Kennels 
- Flornell Spicy Piece of Halleston............ Fox terrier, Wire.............. Hallaston Kennels 
LEV Tela iS SRA | Aen an ne ae oat English setter.........4...... Maridor Kennels 
peu slsen Of Glralda.....0sc.sé/0e0 0-4 Doberman pinscher........... Giralda Farms 
MertateGhere teaches wes hc hnreaeae Cocker spaniel............... H. E. Mellenthin 
“ei badpabee Wise csacshat SepRCOCROMSDAMols mec: torte E. Mallenthin 
olvey Pattern Edgerstoune......0.0 00.0005 West Highland terrier......... Mrs. Joha G. Winant — 7, 
ter Patter of Piperscroft..............02. Miniature poodle............ Mrs, P. H. B. Fratnphiied 
lornell Rare-Bit of Twin Ponds........ % oo WISH tOITIOr. co... 0s cece cc .« Mrs. Edward P. Alker 
eling’s Signature .................000- coeee Scottish terrier... 0... Mr, and Mrs. T. H. Snethen 
Pal RAHM ecisy sok nere ois Fox terrier, wire Mr. and Mrs, T..H. Carruthers 
tlord of Mazelaing:..................... Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Kettles, 
ock Ridge Night Rocket.................. Mr. and Mrs. W. A. R ckefi 
poiiecptaine's Zazarac Brandy................ Mr. and Mrs. John P. 
Walsing Winning Trick of Edg2rstoung...... Mrs, John G. 
ng Away of Sirrah Crest... SBM essa - Boxeraieei ia Tighe Aa Ges i Pe and AES ue Hi 


HE ORIGIN and yeas history of the sport 
of cycling probably should be sought in 
le. law volumes that contain the court 
sords of decisions in patent cases. There 
as much dispute and litigation over the 
jority of inventions and improvements 
1 the development of the bicycle. The 
ndamental idea of a wheeled frame on 


+ 


id 


a imself along a road goes back as far as the 
“time of the Ptolemies. in Egypt, but noth- 
ing progressive was done about it until a 
Frenchman named de Sivrac, in 1769, in- 
vented a tricycle on which he sat and 
_Tolled along by pushing his feet against the 
ground. There were various two-wheeled 
‘and three-wheeled improvements devel- 
oped by French, German and English ex- 
perimenters in the next century or so. The 
frames were better; steering with the front 
yheel was a new feature; handlebars were 
‘of more convenient design and adjustable 
seats were added. But the rider still pushed 
himself along with his feet until, about 
- 1820, somebody had the bright idea of 
rotating the front wheel with a geared 

_ device, the rider furnishing the power by 


Gs WORLD RECORDS 
ee. : Source: Otto Eisele, Associate Editor, American Bicyclist. 


‘The Union Cycliste Internationale, world ruling body, made new provisions in 1948 for the eottth 
Old records, now discarded, were based on the measuring line being 30 centimet 
Hs °8 inches) from the inside of the track. The new code calls for the measuring line to be 20 centimeter; — 

7.8 inches) from the inside. Only six basic distances are now permitted, with the marks separated into twc 
New standards were compiled from the old on the basis of the measu 


> ing line being 20 centimeters. No amateur world records have been announced. 


Bigercis track records. 


_ classes—amateur and professional. | 


OUTDOOR PROFESSIONAL 


2 Unpaced Standing Start 
4 Distance Holder and country Where made Year 
“1 kilometer ..... R. H. Harris, Great Britain ...Milan ..... 1949 rs 
“5 kilometers ..... F. Battesini} Ataly: . 25. 2.5): Milan? c.eiae 1988... d-eeeee 163 
10 kilometers ..... M. Archambaud, France ...... Milan ..... 1987. ods eee ce 
ee M. Archambaud, France ...... Milanese: 1987; eee 25: 
M. de Benedetti, Italy ........ Milan: ©... 1: 1942. 2 eae 2:20: ‘ 
F. Coppi, Italy ..... Pi salss fe ck Milan ..... 1942 ... 28 me 805 yd 
; x Mas 
INDOOR PROFESSIONAL ° ay a 
Unpaced Standing Start 
R. H. Harris, Great Britain ...... Brussels ...... 1950 7. Aces 
Motor-Paced* $ 
J. Lohmuller, Switz. ......---- Parisee ec: 1948 44 mi. 


a eae C. I. regulations (1933, etc.). 


Holder and country 


CYCLING 


which a man could stand or sit. and propel 


FORMER WORLD RECORDS 
Unpaced Flying Start 


> Ivor Lawson, United States...........-. Salt Lake City 


pushing and pulling handlebars mounted ~ 
on a spindle. Pedals came along about 1840 
and, in the case of bicycles, were attached ~ 
to the front wheel that grew to be much ~ 
larger than the rear wheel. Solid rubber 
tires began to replace iron tires in 1869. 
There was a long legal dispute about — 
credit for the invention of the “safety bi- — 
cycle” with two wheels of equal size and 
pedals attached to a sprocket that, through 
gears and a chain, applied power to the 
rear wheel but, in any case, the “safety” o 
modern bicycle had just about driven the — 
old “high-wheeler” off the roads by 1890. 
Pneumatic tires were invented in 188& 
by J. B. Dunlop, a Scotsman who was 
a practising veterinarian in Belfast, Ir 
land, and in a few years all the bett 
bicycles were using pneumatic tires. But 
when Dunlop tried to patent his invention, — 
it was discovered that a stranger name 
R. W. Thomson had taken out an Englist 
patent on such an idea in 1845. The Pick 
wick Bicycle Club, founded in Londor 
1870, was the first bicycle organizatior 
The League of American Wheelmen be , 
organized in 1880. ; 


Where made 


Rieter... L. Michard, France. .........-0..0e0+ Bordeaux) ects in Abas 
Shon GORGE A.J. Clark, Australia..........0.0c2e00% SaltairUtaliene tice octet ae 
Perad sis F. Battesini, Italy............0---2e0e-- Milan. oe. eee ee eee eee 
Be alee Percy Lawrence, United States.......... Saltaire Utaltant. closers sieves ctare 
Alfred Goullet, Australia.............--- Salt Lake City..........0.000. 
Unrestricted Motor-Paced ; ; 
Se pits ; Miles 
[2 hor oe BOCA Hubert Opperman, Australia...........- Melbourne..........0..00--+ 1932... 42 7am 
° .... Melbourne......... RS see 1902 Fann 860, ey 


..esesees Hubert Opperman, Australia.......- 


Unpaced Standing Start. 


Miraiarsietee eee: L. Faucheux, France..... ‘Usiicstna eee Arcachon... Bemba nea ee 
phe Ware gis L. Faucheux, France. ESuetoceaHabpigsas Bordeaux............ SP erin est ta 
"MSa guapins L. Michard, France... 2.0... ..00.24.04. Bordeaux........... ree <M193ier 


emg aig SS Sy ag Otacss Teunetee ueeresienalD aigistaie MAAN reget aunia scree ante ee OOS Se ee oem 


Human Paced—Standing Start 


/ J. S. Johnson, United States............ Catford, England 
; lometer. Bens deo R. Pottier, France 


st eee ee eee 


U. S. AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS _ 
(At Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 4-5, 1951) - 


Open—Gus Gatto, San Jose, Calif. 
sprint—Enzo Sacchi, Italy 


Mile—Gus Gatto 
-spri 1t—Reginald H. Harris, England 2 miles—Joe Cirone, Alhambra, Calif. 
: pursuit—Nino De Rossi, Italy 5 miles—Ernie Seubert, Brooklyn 


Jr. open—Vaughan Angell, Salt Lake | 
Girls’ open—Anna Piplak, Chicago 
road—Gianni Ghidini, Italy U.S. BANKED TRACK CHAMPIONS _ 

(At San Jose, Calif., Sept: 22-23) 
Senior—Dave Rhoades, Long Branch, ne 
Junior—Dick Stoddard, Denver. 


NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 
5 Source: Amateur Licycle League of Amefica, Inc. 
gs : Winner Where held Year Winner 


t Nieminsky, New York. .... Washington, D. C. 1937 Charles Bergna, New Jersey 
ambacher, New Jersey...... Atlantic City 1939 Martin Deras, California 


es Barclay, California........ Chicago 1940 Furman Kugler, New Jersey... 0... Detroit. 
nter, New York......., Buffalo 1941 Marvin Thomson, Illinois......... Pasadena, Cali 
erkner, Illinois....:.... St. Louis 1945 Ted Smith, New York............ Chicago 
Merkner, Illinois......... Philadelphia 1946 Columbus 
mmy althour, Jr., New York... Louisville 1947 i 
onnor, District of Columbia, . Kenosha, Wis. 48 
‘Matteini, New York Newark, N. J. 1949 
) by Thomas, Wisconsin..,..... Keonsha, Wis. 1950 
Cecil Hursey, Georgia....... *:2") Atlantic City 1951 
B » New Jersey........ St. Louis 
ge BICYCLE LEAGUE OF AMERICA pap Nee 
ROAD COMPETITION—SCRATCH % 


Record-holder and where made 
B. W. King, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Charles Winters, Chicago, II. 
John Leahy, Louisville, Ky. 
Henry Surman 


BiG: @/H iG. Ge lee.a)0 ie :6:40\ ou elece/y seid eles 6 te! 


- R..L. Guthridge ..... Westfield, Needs dates iS ieloisietslere tera 
S. C. Haberle ...,... F 
Theodore Becker, Louisville, Ky. | 


Don Sheldon, Columbus, Ohio ................... sis cree 65 
Vaughan Angell, Columbus, Ohio ie 
_ Gus Gatto, Columbus, Ohio 


© ailfore 0) p66 0 60 bo o)e.6 «.b.0 0/5 


» As E; Wahl, Buffalo, NTA cara vetiaitioierts cee 4 ar0.s%e: lis 0, ous pane 
Charles R. Thomas, Tonawanda, N. Y. ....... ' 
Leo Adams, Buffalo, N. Y. 

_ Louis Maltese, Union City, 
Don Sheldon, Old Westbury, 


$.4/0 B a\ere (ele: 9) 00 6) eae). 5: 'ock. wells peetaaa 


N. J., to South Philadelphia, : 
N, Y. eee 
1 ie ae 


; su Zz” but exactly Races. never has hon 

termined. There is pictorial proof that it 

ras played many centuries ago in Persia, 

an, China and Tibet, but it reached the game. 

England by way of a border tribe in India James Gordon Bennett, Jr., ‘noted ‘an 
cnown as the Manipuri. British army ofii- 
cers in India, about 1860, found the Mani- 

ri playing polo and learned the game 

m them. The fact that the Manipuri cow ponies sent up from Texas and pI : 
ised small native horses—they had no moted a game that was played indoors ai 
others—was the reason for the early height the Dickel Riding Academy at Fifth Ave- an 
pimit (14 hands) on polo mounts, from nue and 39th Street, New York Cityac in. 

ich arose the custom of calling them 1876. Polo moved outdoors to the Jerom 

lo ponies,” which was abandoned in Park race course and other suitable Re 


at Fifth Weenie and 110th § 3 
taken over by the New York baseball aad 
in the National League and that is wh, 
the field on which the “Giants” play bet ; 


de. Formal competition at Hurlingham, 
great shrine of the game, began in 
6 with five players on a side, which Grounds.” 


Polo Statistics 


Source: United States Polo Association. 


INTERNATIONAL MATCHES 


Great Britain vs. United States oe 
Won by Great Britain (10-4, 14-2) 1911 Won by United States (4%4-8, | 
at Newport, R. I. Great Britain: No. 84%) at Meadow Brook. Un 
ah Capt. T. Hone; No, 2, Hon. R. Law- States: No. 1, Lawrence Wate: 
ley; No. 3, Capt. Malcolm Little; No. 2, J. M. Waterbury, Jr.; 
Jae John Watson. United States: Harry Payne dst Ne Bac. 
No. 1, Winthrop K. Thorne; No. 2, 
_R. Belmont; No. 3, Foxhall P. Keene; Capt. Leslie St. G. Oheapes 
_ Back, Thomas Hitchcock. ‘ A. Noel Edwards; No. 3, Capt. 
1902 Won by Great Britain (1-2, 6-1, 7-1) Hardress Lloyd; Back, Capt. Le: 
at Hurlingham. Great Britain: No. | H. Wilson. aS 
_ 1, Cecil P. Nickalls; No. 2, P. W. Nick- Won by United States (514 
alls and F. M. Freake; No. 3, Walter at Meadow ee : 
Buckmaster and George A. Miller; 
Back, Charles D. Miller and Walter 
Buckmaster. United States: No. 1, ce 
+. L. Agassiz and J. M. Waterbury, bury; No. 3, Harry Payne W1 
Jr; No, 2, J. E. Cowdin and Law- Back, Devereux E 3 
e rence Waterbury; No. 3, Foxhall P. Britain: No. 1, Capt. Leslie St 
Keene; Back, Lawrence Waterbury Cheape; No. 2, A. Noel Edwa 
and R. L. Agassiz F. M. Freake; No. 3, Ca 


Won by United States (9-5, 8-2) at Ritson; Back, Capt. Vivian 
eeeeebatn. United States: No. 1, ett. 
wrence Waterbury; No, 2, J. M. Won by Great Britain (814-8, 4 
F Jaterbury, Jr.; No. 3, Harry Payne at Meadow Brook. Great Britain: | 
; i Whitney; Back, Devereux Milburn. 1, Capt. H. A, Tomkinso’ 
_ Great Britain: No. 1, Capt. Herbert Capt. Leslie St. G. Cheap 
yn and are Rich; No. 3, Maj. F. W. Barrett; Ba 
Vivian N. Lockett. Unite 
No. 1, Rene LaMontagne; 
M. Waterbury, Jr.; No. 


‘ 


Milburn and Lawrence Waterbury; 
___ Back, Lawrence Waterbury and Dev- 
-ereux Milburn. . 
1921 Won by United States (11-4, 10-6) 
% at Hurlingham. United States: No. 
ae 1, Louis E, Stoddard; No. 2, Thomas 
_ Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, J. Watson 
Webb; Back, Devereux Milburn. 
Great Britain: No. 1, Lt. Col. H. A. 
Tomkinson; No. 2, Maj. F. W. Bar- 
rett; No. 3, Lord Wodehouse; Back, 
_ Maj. Vivian N. Lockett.  _—_.. 

1924 Won by United States (16-5, 14-5) 
eat at Meadow Brook. United States: No. 

1, J. Watson Webb; No. 2, Thomas 

Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, Malcolm Stey- 

€nson and Robert E. Strawbridge 

Jr.; Back, Devereux Milburn. Great 

Britain: No. 1, Maj. T. W. Kirkwood 
and Lt. Col. T. P. Melvill; No. 2, 

Maj. F. W. Hurndall and Maj. G. H. 

Phipps-Hornby; No. 3, Maj. E. G. 
_ Atkinson; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 

27 Won by United States (13-3, 8-5) at 

_ Meadow Brook. United States: No. 
1, J. Watson Webb: No. 2, Thomas 

- Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, Malcolm Stev- 

_ enson;’ Back, Devereux Milburn. 
Great Britain: No. 1, Capt. Claude 
_ -E. Pert and Capt. R. George; No. 2, 
Sa 
_ Won by United States (7-6, 7-10, 
_ 18-7) at Meadow Brook. United 
_ States: No. 1, W. A. Harriman; No. 
2, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; and E. A. 
S. Hopping; No. 3, Malcolm Steven- 
- son and Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 
Back, Winston F. C. Guest. Argen- 
tina: No. 1, Arturo Kenny; No. 2, 
J.D. Nelson; No, 3, J. B. Miles; Back, 
Lewis L, Lacey. 

Won by United States (9-6, 7-8, 


4 


a, 


us 
fade 
Li! 


Be 


12-10) at Buenos Aires. United 
‘States: No. 1, Michael G. Phipps; 
_ No. 2, Elmer J. Boeseke, Jr.; No. 3, 


_ Winston F. C. Guest; Back, William 
_ Post, 2d. Argentina: No. 1, Arturo 
_ Kenny; No. 2, J. D. Nelson and Mar- 
’ n Reynal; No. 3, José Reynal; Back, 

Manuel Andrada. 

: INDOOR CHAMPIONS, 1951 
ior—Red Bank (N. J.) P. C. (Phil Brady, Clarence 
, Al Parselis) 
ercollegiate—Miami, Fla. (Charles Bernard, John 
s, Paul Heise). : 
/ 12-goal—Red Bank (Bill Whitehead, Clarence C. 
teve Roberts) . r 
oi Oa —_—_—————— 
VOLLEYBALL CHAMPIONS, 1951 
‘U.—Los Angeles A. C. 


VOLLEYBALL ASSOCIATION 
—Jamaica, N. Y. 
n’s—Houston (Texas) Eagles 
egiate—University of Mexico 


Argentina vs. United States 


Maj. Austin’ H. Williams ar 
J. P. Dening; No. 3, Capt. 
Roark; Back, Maj. E. G. Atkinson. 
Won by United States ( 10-5, 1 
at Meadow Brook. United States | 
1, Eric Pedley; No. 2, Earle AS 

Hopping; No. 3, Thomas Hitchco 
Jr.; Back, Winston F. CG. Gu 
Great Britain: No. 1, Gerald Baldi 
No. 2, Lewis L. Lacey; No. 3,-Ca 
C. T. I. Roark; Back, Humphrey 
Guinness. ; : 
Won by United States (10-9, 8-6) 
Hurlingham. United States: No. 
Eric Pedley; No. 2, Michael Ge 
Phipps; No, 8, Stewart B. 


1930 


1836 


2 No, 1, 


Guinness. 


Won by United States (11-7, 9-4) 
Meadow Brook. United States: 

1, Michael G. Phipps; No. 2, Thom 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, Stewart 

Iglehart; Back, Winston F. C. Gue é 
Great Britain: No. 1, Robert Skene; 
No. 2, Aidan Roark; No. 3, Ge 
Balding; Back, Eric H. Tyrrell-Ma; 
tin. 


1939 


1936 Won by Argentina (21-9, 8-4) 
Meadow Brook. Argentina: No 
Luis Duggan; No. 2, Roberto Ce 
naugh; No. 3, Andres Gazzotti; Ba 
Manuel Andrada. United State 
1, G. H. Bostwick; No. 2,. Gera 
Balding; No. 3, Thomas Hitch ( 
Jr.; Back, John Hay Whitney. 


Won by Argentina (14-10, 11- 
Buenos Aires. Argentina: No. 1, Juan 
- Cavanagh; No. 2 Roberto Cavanagh; 
No. 8, Enrique Alberdi; Back, Juan 
Carlos Alberdi. United States: ‘No. 
Delmar Carroll; No. 2, Peter Perkir 
No. 3, George K. Oliver; Back, Lew: 
Smith. ee 


1950 


SS 


NATIONAL OPEN FINAL, 1951_ 
(At Westbury, N. Y., Sept. 30) 
MILWAUKEE (6) 
1—Pedro Silvero 
2—Peter Perkins 
3—George Oliver _ 
Back—Bob Uihlein 


SCORE BY PERIODS 
P 0 2 


BROOK (2 


#0 Sire lavege She ‘2 


0- 


: Ate 
OTHER OUTDOOR CHAMPIONS | 
East-West (at Libertyville, I!!.)—West _ eo 
East-West (at Westbury, N. Y.)—West 
National 20-goal—Arlington Farms P: 
(Billy Yivisaker, Tom Cross, Cecil Smit 


wth ¢ Crore 


an 


= M. Waterbury, Jr. 
ack—L. Waterbury 


‘1910—RANELAGH 
—R. N Grenfell 
Grenfell 
Earl of Rocksavage 
kK—F. A. Gill 
_1912—COOPERSTOWN 
S. von Stade 
. © Rumsey 


—C. P. Beadleston 
ck—M. Stevenson 


13—COOPERSTOWN 
-F.S. von Stade 

. C. Rumsey 

. P. Beadleston 
k—M. Stevenson 


“1914—MEADOW BROOK 
MAGPIES 


919—MEADOW BROOK 


H. Prince, Jr. 
. W. Webb 
 3—F. S. von Stade 
. Milburn 


920—MEADOW BROOK 


. von Stade 
|. W. Webb | 
Strawbridge, Jr. 
F Milburn 


ye 1915, 4917, 4918, rea atcha 1942, to 1945, a ae 


+1922—ARGENTINE 


1—J. B. Miles 
2—J. D. Nelson 
3—D. B. Miles 
Back—L. L. Lacey 


1923—MEADOW BROOK 


1—R. Belmont 

2—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
3—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 
Back——D. Milburn 


_1924—MIDWICK 
1—E. G. Miller 
2—E. L. Pedley 
3—A. P. Perkins” 
Back—C. F. Burke 


1925—ORANGE COUNTY 


1—W. A. Harriman 
2—J. W. Webb 
3—M. Stevenson 
Back—J. C. Cowdin 


1926—HURRICANES 


1—-S. Sanford 

2—E. L. Pedley’ 

3—Capt. C. T. |. Roark 
Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


1927—SANDS POINT 


1—W. A. Harriman 
2—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
3—J. C. Cowdin 
Back—L. E. Stoddard 


1928—MEADOW BROOK 


1—C. V. Whitney 
2—-W. F. C. Guest 
3—4J. B. Miles 
Back—M. Stevenson 


1923—HURRICANES 


1—S. Sanford 

2—Capt. C. T. |. Roark 
3—J. W. Webb 

Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


1930—HURRICANES 


1—S. Sanford 

2—E. L. Pediey 

3—Capt. C. T. |. Roark 
Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


& 


1931—SANTA PAULA 


- I-A. Gazzotti ~ 


2—José Reynal 
3—Juan Reynal 
Back—M. Andrada 


1932—TEMPLETON 
1—M, G. Phipps 
2—W. F. C. Guest 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—-R. R. Guest 


1933—AURORA 


1—S. H. Knox 
2—J. P. Mills 
3—E. T. Gerry 
Back—E. J. Boeseke, Jr. 


1934—TEMPLETON 


1—M. G. Phipps 
2—wW. F. C. Guest 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—R. R. Guest 


1935—GREENTREE 


1—G. H. Bostwick 
2—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
3—G. Balding 
Back—J. H. Whitney 


1936—GREENTREE 


1—G. H. Bostwick 
2—G. Balding 

3—T, Hitchcock, Jr. 
Back—J. H. Whitney 


1937—OLD WESTBURY 
1—M. G. Phipps 
2—C. Smith 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—C€. V. Whitney 


1938—-OLD WESTBURY 
1—M. G. Phipps 
2—C. Smith _ 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—C V. Whitney 


Nee ee UEEEEEEEEEEnneemed 


(At Westbury, N. Y., Oct. 8) 


AK BROOK (9) | 


BLIND BROOK (8) 


1—Stephen Sanford 
2—Jules Romfh 
3—Lewis Smith 
Back—Ray Harrington 


1-9 


Oak Brook: By handicap 2, Beveridge, 


ith 2, Harrington. 


aay apes, ¥ 9. Blind Brook: Sanford, 


_R. Harrison and Al Parsells. Referee 


fiiburn. Time of et iese 7 1/2 


+ wana uy 
> & 


ees 


1927+30—Vincent Richards 
1931—William T. Tilden, II 


1932—Karel Kozeluh 
1933—Vincent Richards 
1934—Hans Nusslein 
1935—William T. Tilden, I! 
1936—Joe Whalen 
1937—Karel Kozeluh 
1938—Fred Perry 
1939—Ellsworth Vines 


1939—BOSTWIC: 


1-6. H. Bostwick 


2—R. L. Gerry, Jr. 
3—E. T. Gerry 
Back—E. H. Tyrrell- 


1940—AKNUSTI 
1—G.S. Smith 
2—R. L Gerry, Jr. 
3—E. T. St 


1—J. H. A. Phipps 
2—M. G. Phipps 

3—C. S. von Stade 
Back—A. L. Corey, Jr. 


1946—HERRADURA 
1—Gabriel Gracida 
2—Guillermo Gracida mX 
3—Alejandro Graci 
Back—José Gracida 


1947—OLD WESTBU 
1—P. Silvero a bP 
2—C. C. Combs. i 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—G. a Y 


Sy, 


1948—HURRI AN T3 


1—L. Sheerin — 
2—P. Perkins. 
3—C. Smith 
Back—S. Sanford 
Bey < 

1949—HURRIC, NES | 
1—L. Sheerin ; 
2—R Cavanaugh E 
3—C. Smith 
Back—S. oneie 


1950—BOSTWICK F 
1—G. H. Bost f 
pe Oliver 


rege 
1942—Don B 


1946-47—Bobb: 
1948—Jack Kram 
1949—Bobb 


SWIMMINC G 


HERE IS THE ancient tale of Teantior Channel since that time. Gertrude Eder 
3 of Abydos swimming the Hellespont of New York City, was the first wornar 
7 “nightly to call on Helen of Sestos but no- accomplish the feat. Miss Ederle swam t 
_ body kept the time on his trips. However, Channel Aug. 6, 1926, in 14 hours 34 m 
Lord Byron swam one leg of the old Lean- _—iutes, breaking the existing record at tha at 
_ Ger course, Sestos to Abydos, on May 3, time. Since then the record has been low v~ 
1810, in 1 hour 10 minutes. The famous ered by four or five men. 
"British poet was a noted swimmer and Regular competition at short as well as 
: once, in an endurance trial at Venice, was long distances and indoor as well as’ out-_ 
n the water for.4 hours 10 minutes. Dis- door came with the development of such 
tance swimming was the early type of com- organizations as the Amateur Athletic 
‘petition. Captain Matthew Webb achieved Union and the building of indoor and out- 
vf me by being the first to swim the English door swimming pools. Swimming has bee: 
x annel—Dover| to Calais—in August, 1875, on the Olympic program since the star 
21 hours 45 minutes. Many other swim- the modern Olympic Games at Athens 
pers: men and women, have conquered the 1896. 


WORLD RECORDS 
‘Source: Ofictal Amateur Athletic Union Swimming Rules and Records Book. Reprinted by ates of the publishers, 
> Amateur Athletic Union of the United States, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y., and R. M. Ritter, Secreta 
sttona) pobateur Swimming Federation. 


Accepted by the International Amateur Swimming Federation as of August, 1951. 


MEN 
FREE STYLE , 
Time Course Holder Home country Where made 
Hrs 49.7s..........25 yd..........Alan Ford... seeeeeee UL S.............New Haven, Conn... . Mar. 
eee BDA Seria 20. Msc ne eeeAlan Fords yeetcae Ul S.............New Haven......... June 
rider 2m.4.6s.......25yd..........J. B. Marshall....... -Australia........New Haven..........Mar. ] 
notad BAMrI:9 Soo voy 5 e2D VO ocayincccceds Bo Marshall........Australia........New Haven..........Mar. 
mere M2'20,9'S...2,.. 74160 peg auboc J.B. Marshall........ Australia. ....... New Haven.......... Mar. 
aadah 4m: 28.1s......25 yd..c..,....J. B, Marshall........Australia........New Haven..........Mar. 
AOU LZ:Soe fais 2D,Ydse ce be one J. B. Marshall........ Australia... ..... New Haven.......... June 
--5m, 43.7 s......25 yd.....:....J. B. Marshall........ Australia........ ‘New Haven.......... Feb. 17, 
Bare OIRNES9,0) Ses cies SONS: ecsra aisle H. Furuhashi......... Yapanty <a recies Los Angeles......... Aug. 1S 
Rees 32205251... 0695 ¥d-escs tne J. B. Marshall........ Australia........ Seattle. eos weer eee July 
Meme doM. 19'S... 0. SO ee ee H. Furuhashi.,....... Japan en Tecrcce. Los Angeles......... Aug. 
19 m. 49.4 s, DOV Gi scsi J. B. Marshall........ Australia........ New Haven........., July 
' Relays 
ane 3m. 21.6s......25yd..........Yale University.......U. Sipioh sl secs = 3. NEW Haven ce) agen ral 
(R. Thoman, D. Sheff, W. Farnsworth, R. Reid) 
3m. 47.9 s...... ZO Meee ei Yale University.......U.S............. New Haven.......... Mar. 
(R. Thoman, D. Sheff, W. Farnsworth, R. Reid) 
CL CSEN 7 m. 40.6 s. 25 yd..........Yale University... S.............New Haven..........Mar 
(W. Moore, J. McLane, D. Sheff, W. Farnsworth) 
Aisiets phe 8m. 33s.......25m..........National Team.......France..... .....Marseille, France... . Aug 
Q. Bernardo, W. Blioch, J. Boiteaux, A. Jany) \ 

f BREAST STROKE ee 
BOOS ol ceicik « 25\yd) Shee Keith E. Carter....... A Sst fie aloo sts Lafayette, Ind........ May — 
cot) (UE OU RCH aan? Hee L. K. Meshisov....... USES! Runnin ears Moscow 1 

rama lal: S-s,... 3 2ydrewe R. L. Brawner........ LD aire oe Uw Princeton, N. J 
Serres Ba e20-8:.S2 0 ON sarnct fees Herbert Klein........ Germany. ....... Munich... 
BACKSTROKE 
HIS. SEE Salar, cls ANT Bea A; Mletetz bce cent USE cee manne Annapolis, Md....... Feb. 21 
1m. 03.6s...... ZO: iene Allen M. Stack....... URS Rte aatee, New Haven, Conn... . Feb 
MMs 29;:91S.009% « COVE crea vas atte Allen M. Stack....... UES Sse ne eee New Haven, Conn.,..May — 
eeairte, 2)M10118.9:S..5 -..5. CASA: Ba AGE Allen M. Stack....... US Sete New Haven, Conn. “ ae! 
; MEDLEY RELAY 
x (Back, breast, free style) enn Ava 
revere 2m. 49.18.00. .28 yd... Univ. of Michigan.....U.S............. Ann Arbor, Mich.....Feb. 2 
(H. Holiday, R. Sohl, R. Weinberg) ae 
PERS A 2-3'S:.). 5:5 DO Ma vsscee Dauphins de Toulouse...France.......... Mae BER ae 5, Sept. lf 
(G. Vallery, A. Nakache, Av Jany) sek, aN +s 


805 


= WOMEN 
FREE STYLE 
Distance Time Course Holder Home country Where made Date 
BRODY ses voc a5 0: BB DiSom sleteiasee's PAN ecieeiaaecr Greta Andersen...... Denmark........ Svendborg.......... Feb. 24, 1949 
BOOS Secs iahias 5 1 m./4.6 s.:.:... BB Mincietiatiore W. DenOuden........ Netheriands..... Amsterdam.......... Feb. 27, 1936 
BROO: files, s\siitee sie S Pgh Vn 2 A a OIMEaah aiarece RS Mvegersic sos.as Denmark....:... Adthtiss3.jocscaseests Sept. 11, 1938 
ecO'yds.. o8. 5.5 ZN 22.08. vest DOVE Se rats RGVO REF Serer. ts wre Denmark........ Copenhagen......... Apr. 23, 1939 
BOOVO Ss esc es O1M220.6S:... 5 25.90 vinakicnd RiHVOgOr sy efaicscies ses Denmark........ Copenhagen......... Oct. 2, 1938 
BOOT Mreis sc s.sc kes Shs 420s. aes PAS Nota RifHVegenicle tuscan Denmark........ Copenhagen......... Sept. 15, 1940 
GA00 Me... we ime Ork S82: 25 Mssteeccreis cals RicHVESONG cre csisiecees Denmark........ Copenhagen. ........ Sept. 15, 1940 
@a0iyd.......... S157,.9) S258 25 Vee nce Ann Curtis........... URSA ae A isceiis Seattle, Wash........ May 2, 1947 
DOO-¥d.- 0.0.2.5. Bimlsos Scene 2S Mises eset RitHvegerccisjcccerste = Denmark........ Copenhagen. ........ Apr. 19, 1942 
TU ee Gm: 27:4.S=60..0 POI Mer ois Sere Ra HVegeE ites ete'sss< Denmark........ Copenhagen. ........ Feb. 11. 1940 
SORT x. 5..025.- 10'msS2.5:s72, 50m o.. Je RuAVEger. occ cc bare Denmark........ Copenhagen. ........ Aug. 13, 1941 ~ 
BSO'YG.. 00... .55 PH MAC:0 Sars 50 yates eee Ann Curtis........... US. gas Sens tyes Oe San Francisco....... July 30, 1944 
71,000 yd........ EZ ms3GsSs605 4: SUR cae Bunion R. Hveger..........- Denmark........ Helsingoer, Den...... Sept. 4, 1938 
OOO M......2 <5 PS mMp.94,47S.06% 00. Me ers RiHvegenic.ceacen cs Denmark........ Copenhagen......... Aug. 20, 1941 
500 M.........20 M.9/ $...... SOME sasee eos R. Hveger..........- Denmark........ Copenhagen..:...... Aug. 20, 1941 
1 Mites 25.Me Clos... 200 Meee os. Ri Hvegore2 4).nets Denmark........ Helsingoer.......... July 3, 1938 
; ; Relays : 
400-yd....... pe ANG Oode Seis stasetsv Pa Te Rake ne ns National Team....... Denmark........ Copenhagen......... Apr. 11, 1943 
k (F. Nathansen, 'K..0. Petersen, B. 0. Petars2n, K. M. Harup) 
MOO-M... 000000 Aime 2 TGS: scae ease scat: National Team....... Denmark........ Copenhagen......... Aug. 7, 1938 
(E. Arndt, G. Kraft, B. 0. Petersen, R. Hveger) 
* Salt water. 
; BREAST STROKE 
MOU YO. ses oniss1.M:.9.2.S:50 025). PLN ae oa N. van Vliet.......... Netherlands. .... Hilversum........... May 4, 1947 
BOD 1.5... (UTM TAG Seba. ea bgonnpeere E. Szemely.......... Hungary......... Moscow.) «30 es.--cse sie May 9, 1951 
EOS VOL ors stt.'s.<:- 2M. S4Se. eee ZO GS sie « ES NOVAaKS3.sc.2 esc? Hungary......... Ozd, Hungary........ Dec. 30, 1950 
OOS s sieis.0:s 21m: 48:5'Svn05: yo ee ieee E..Novaks.... scatecen Hungary......... Moscow... vests cence May 5, 1951 
> ; BACKSTROKE 
POD! YEse oc ie,0,0.0 DUI A-O.St5), curt BOM trees wiict G. Wielema.......... Netherlands. .... Hilversum.,......... Mar. 13, 1950 
BOOK Sci wees s Lm: 10:9\s....... WA | Boveri Com Kintsacerenrte ste Netherlands..... Rotterdam........... Sept. 22, 1939 
Ct: Im. 40.4 s...... DOW desea series, WIGIEMA io. danas Netherlands..... Hilversum..../...... Apr. 15, 1951 
(Skotgenaaiees 2's 33.3 /Sesaie > 25 iM weniaps se G. Wielema.......... Netherlands..... Hilversum.......+..- Apr. 2, 1950 
ae MEDLEY RELAY 
et ete (Back, breast, free style) 
300 yd........ ..3m. 19.4 s......Rotterdamsese Dames Zwemclub..... Netherlands. .... Wallasoy.........--+ June 9, 1951 
on (R. van Der Horst, N. Carritson, 1. Schumacher) : 
BS0GM,.....s> +> By S09 Sete na tected vate ee National Team....... Netherlands..... Rotterdam......... “Dec. 2, 1950 


(C. Wielema, N. Carritson, 1. Schumacher) 


a EERE 


Miss Chadwick Again Swims Channel 


-.On Sept. 11, 1951, Florence Chadwick of 
$an Diego, Calif., became the first woman 
ever to swim the English Channel from 
Britain to France. This feat also made her 
the first woman ever to negotiate the 
treacherous crossing both ways. In 1950 
she went from Cape Gris Nez, France, to 
Doyer, England, in 13 hours 20 minutes, 
record time for a woman. The mark was 
lowered to 12 hours 40 minutes by Brenda 
Fisher of England in 1951. 


“It was estimated that Miss Chadwick 
Covered 35 miles in her 1951 success. The 
distance from Dover to Cape Gris Nez is 
‘about 21 miles, as the crow flies. She 
started from St. Margaret’s Bay near Dover 
‘and 16 hours 22 minutes later she crawled 
ashore at Sangatte, which is between 
-.Calais and Cape Gris Nez. Her time was 
51 minutes over the Britain-to-France rec- 
_ ord, set by Tom Blower of England in 1950. 


PAN-AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIPS, 1951 
(At Buenos Aires, Argentina, Feb. 25—-March 8) 
100-m. free—Richard Cleveland, United 


States ooo )5 eceled vee pitelbuett cloielele Se eae 0 
400-m. free—Tetsuo Okamoto, Brazil....... 


1,500-m. free—Tetsuo Okamoto............ 19: 
100-m. back—Allen Stack, United States...., 1:08 
200-m. breast—Hector Dominguez Nimo, 

Argentina... i... « 28 dyan eee eee 2:43.8 
300-m. medley relay—United States (Stack, 

Bowen Stassforth, Cleveland)............. 3:16.9 
800-m. relay—United States (Richard Gora, 

Burwell Jones, Cleveland, William 

Heusner) 2) .60'0 ie 5c o0'e sles Sethe elt sl gely tetas 9:00.6 
3-m. dive—Joaquin Capilla Perez, 

Mexico o22 5 oa olen bold alow Gee mraleliets 201.716 pts. 
High board dive—Joaquin Capilla 

OE CZs. tk Spdisidinvainte: ne(aln eles okaleiadn te bers anne 159.966 pts. 


ee 


A. A. U. LONG-DISTANCE CHAMPIONS 


(At Terre Haute, Ind., Aug. 5) 
Individual (4 _miles)—Robert Arwezon, 
Providence (R. I.) Boys Club........... 
Team—Providence Boys Club..........-++. 
WOMEN 
(At Clementon, N. J., Aug. 18) 
Individual (3 miles)—Ann Moss, Lafayette 


1:16:06.0 


Men’s Outdoor 
_ (At Detroit, July 26-28) 


100-m. free—Richard Cleveland, Hawaii............ 0:58 
. free—Wayne Moore, New Haven S. C........ 2208.4 
a « free—Wayne Moore; ...........0. 00.0000 4:35.8 
800-m. free—Ford Konno, Hawaii................. 9:39.9 
,500-m. free—Ford KONO iene eels se cke ee 18:46.3 
00-m. back—James Thomas, Chapel Hill, N.C... .. 1:07.4 
 100-m. breast—John Davies, U. of Michigan. ....... 1:08.4 
_ 200-m. breast—John Davies....................., 2:35.8 
-300-m. medley—Burwell Jones, Detroit............ 3:52.2 

- medley relay—Ohio State* (Jack Taylor, 

Gerald Holan, William Sonner)................. 3:17.4 


84% pts. 


; Men’s Indoor - 
(At Columbus, Ohio, April 5-7) 


yd. free—Richard Cleveland, Hawaii........... 
-yd. free—John Marshall, New Haven S. C 2:06.7 


d-yd. free—John Marshall...............000.00. 4:32 
" 1,500-meter free—John Marshall.................. 18:10.8 
yd. back—Jack Taylor, Ohio State............. 0:58.5 
. back—Jack Taylor........ 20.0.0... cece, 1:32.5, 
. breast—Charles Moss, Ann Arbor, Mich..... 0:59.3 
breast—John Davies, U. of Michigan........ 2:34.7 
(d. medley—James Thomas, North Carolina... 3:24.2 

medley relay—New Haven S. C. (Allen Stack, 
is O'Connor, Don Sheff)............... re 2250 


telay—New Haven S. C. (Dick Thoman, Sheff, 


i - - - . Fa “ =e = ee ; = = igi: rs ; 
NATIONAL A. A. U. SWIMMING CHAMPIONSHIPS, 1951 ei 


og Ne 


_ Women’s Outdoor 
_ (At Detroit, July 26-29) 

100-m. free—Sharon Geary, Los Angeles..a........ 

_400-m. free—Barbara Hobelmann, Washington, D. C. 
800-m. free—Carolyn Green, Ft. Lauderdale, Flas: cok 

1,500-m. free—Carolyn Green..................... 

100-m. back—Mary Freeman, Washington, D. C..... 

200-m. back—Mary Freeman..................... 

100-m. breast—Judy Cornell, Portland, Oraz 


Src sete ae 


200-m. breast—Carol Pence, Lafayetta, Ind 
300-m. medley—Evelyn Kawamoto, Hawaii......... 


300-m. medley relay—Lafayette S. C. (Carol P2nca, 
Sheila Donahue, Betty Mullen).................. 


800-m. relay—Lafayette S. C. “A’”’ (Ann Moss, Betty 
Mullen, Betty Jane Lynch, Sheila Donahue). ...... 10: 


1-m. dive—Mrs. Pat McCormick, Los Angeles.... 169.83 pts. 
3-m. dive—Mrs, Pat McCormick............... é 
Platform dive—Mrs. Pat McCormick............ 
Team—Lafayette (Ind.) Swim Club 5 


Women’s Indoor 
(At Houston, Texas, April 13-15) 
100-yd. free—Jackie Lavine, Chicago.............. ~ 1 


220-yd. free—Sharon Geary, Los Angeles...... pee 
400-yd. free—Ann Moss, Lafayette, Ind......... 
109-yd. back—Maureen O’Brien, Chicagoy’s;....: yes 
200-yd. back—Mary Freeman, Washington, D.C..... 2 


100-yd. 
200-yd. 
300-yd. medley—Mary Freeman.....:............ 


300-yd. medley relay—Town Club, Chicago (Maureen 
O'Brien, Marge Hulton, Jackie Lavine) 


: ; 
400-yd. relay—Lafayette Swim Club (Sheila Donahue, _ 


breast—Carol Pence, Lafayette, Ind 
breast—Carol Pence 


arnsworth, Ray Reid)..................... 3:23 Anna Hayes, Ann Moss, Betty Mullen). .......... : 

7 ive—David Browning, Texas.......... 141.90 pts. 1-meter dive—Mrs. Pat McCormick, Los Angeles 137 
+3-meter ive—David Browning................ 143.30 pts.  3-meter dive—Mrs. Pat McCormick............ 149.76'p 
New Haven Swim Club................ 142 pts. | Team—Lafayette Swim Club................. é 

? 
SOFTBALL 


g MEN 
J. L. Gillis, Chicago, 11, 
-e-Nash-A’s, Kenosha, Wis. 
—Crimson Coaches, Toledo, Ohio 
odak Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
riggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
-Pohlers, Cincinnati, Ohio 
1939—Carr’s, Covington, Ky. 
1940—Kodak Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
‘Bendix Brakes, South Bend, Ind. 
ep Rock Oilers, Tulsa, Okla. 
ammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
lammer Field, Fresno, Calif, 
ollners, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
L6—Zollners, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
47 -Zollners, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
ip Top Tailors, Toronto, Ontario 
learwater (Fla.) Bombers 
i 51—Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
A 


7 ; ? ‘ 
OP) aan 


‘Source: Amateur Softball Association 
World Amateur Champions 


WOMEN : 
1933—Great Northerns, Chicago, Il. _ 
1934—Hart Motors, Chicago, Ill. a. 
1935—Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, Ohio é 
1936—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio ~ 
1937—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Oh 
1938—J. J. Kreig’s, Alameda, Calif. 2%, 
1939—J. J. Kreig’s, Alameda, Calif, Waa 
1940—Arizona Ramblers, Phoenix Sure 
1941—Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, Okla.  __ 
1942—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1943—Jax Maids, New Crleans, La. vi 
1944—Lind & Pomeroy, Portland, Ore 
1945—Jax. Maids, New Orleans, La, 
1946—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1947—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La, 
1948—Arizona Ramblers, Phoenix __ 
1949—Arizona Ramblers, Phoenix __ 
1950—Orange (Calif.) Lionettes = __ 
1951—Orange (Calif.) Lionettes 


io 


pike 
Badminton 
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BADMINTON 


Source: John E. Garrod, American Badminton Association. 


United States Champions 


Men’s Singles Year 


Men’s Doubles 


Walter R. Kramer, Detroit, Mich....1937..Chester Goss—Donaid Eversoll, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Walter R. Kramer, Detroit, Mich....1938..Hamilton Law—Richard Yeager, Seattle, Wash. 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif... 1939..Hamilton Law—Richard Yeager, Seattle, Wash. 


David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif...1940..Chester Goss—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif...1941..Chester Goss—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif...1942..Chester Goss—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif...1947..D. G. Freeman—Webster Kimball, Pasadena, 


Calif. D 
Calif. 
Calif. 
Calif. 


David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif... 1948..Wynn Rogers, Arcadia, Calif—D. G. Freeman. 

Martin Mendez, San Diego, Calif...1949..Barney McCay, Pasadena—Wynn Rogers, Arcadia. 

: Martin Mendez, San Diego, Calif...1950..Barney McCay, Pasadena—Wynn Rogers, Arcadia. 
Joseph Alston, San Diego, Calif......1951..Wynn Rogers, Arcadia—Joseph Alston 


Women’s Singles 


Women’s Doubles 


Mrs. Del Barkhuff, Seattle, Wash...1937..Mrs. Del Barkhuff—Zoe G. Smith, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. Del Barkhuff, Seattle, Wash...1938..Mrs. Roy C. Bergman-—Helen Gibson, Westport, Conn. — 
Mary E. Whittemore, Boston, Mass...1939..Mrs. Del Barkhuff—Zoe G. Smith, Seattle, Wash. 

Evelyn Boldrick, San Diego, Calif...1940..Elizabeth Anselm—Helen Zabriskie, Oakland, Calif. 
Thelma Kingsbury, Oakland, Calif...1941..Thelma Kingsbury—Janet Wright, Oakland, Calif. 

Evelyn Boldrick, San Diego, Calif...1942..Evelyn Boldrick, San Diego—Janet Wright, Oakland, Calif. 


‘Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y....... 1947, 
thel Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y.... 


.Thelma K. Scovil—Janet Wright, San Francisco. 
.. Thelma K. Scovil—Janet Wright, San Francisco. 


- Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y....... 1949..Thelma K. Scovil—Janet Wright, San Francisco. 
_ Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y.......1950..Thelma K. Scovil—Janot Wright, San Francisco. 
Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y.......195!..Dottie Hann, Manhattan Beach, Calif—Mrs. L. M. Smith 


Mixed Doubles 
1937—Mrs. Del Barkhuff—Hamilton Law, Seattle. 


-1938—Mrs. Del Barkhuff—Hamilton Law. 


1939—Zoe G. Smith—Richard Yeager, Seattle. 

1940—Sally L. Williams, Spokane, Wash.—David 
G. Freeman, Pasadena. 

1941!—Sally L. Williams—David G. Freeman. 

1942—Sally L. Williams-—David G. Freeman. 

1947—Wynn Rogers—Mrs. Virginia Hill, Pasa- 
dena. 

1948—Mr. and Mrs. Clinton Stephens, Baltimore. 

1949—Wynn Rogers, Arcadia, Calif.—Mrs. Huelet 
Smith, Los Angeles. 

1950—Wynn Rogers—Mrs. Huelet Smith. 

195!—Mrs. Loma Moulton Smith, Pasadena— 
Wynn Rogers 


OTHER BADMINTON CHAMPIONS, 1951 
All-England 

Singles—Wong Peng Soon, Malaya 

Women’s Singles—Aase Jacobsen, Denmark 

Doubles—Eddie and David Choong, Malaya 

Women’s doubles—Fru. Tonny Ahm-Kirsten 
Thorndahl, Denmark 

Mixed doubles—Poul Holm-Tonny Ahm, Denmark 


United States 


Veterans’ doubles—Fred Fullin, Westport, Conn.— 
Howard Holman, Fresno, Calif. 

Boys’ singles—Steve Hinchliffe, Hermosa Beach, 
Calif. 


Girls’ singles—Judy Devlin, Baltimore 


Boys’ doubles—Jack Chrisman, SJr., Burbank, 

Calif.-Dean Maurry, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
Girls’ doubles—Deedy McCormick, Westport, 

Conn.—Judy Devlin 

Mixed doubles—Jean Gibbs, Pasadena-Steve 

Hinchliffe 


GYMNASTICS, 1951 


National A. A. U. Championships 
(At Detroit, May 4-5) 


Points 
All-around—Bill Roetzheim, Florida State U.......... 332.9 
Calisthenics—Ara Hairabedian, Univ. of So. Callf...... 56.0 ° 
Flying Rings—John Miles, Florida State U............ 56.8 
Horizontal bar—H. S. Lewis, U.S. Naval Academy.... 56.7 
Indian clubs—Edward Hennig, Cleveland Y.M.C.A..... 28.6 
Long Horse—Edward Scrobe, American Turners, 

New-York: hii). ac gsigenesieca seismic ea teiemeanne Siz 
Parallel bars—Joseph Kotys, Kent State (Ohio)....... 57.5 
Rope climb—Sanford Werner, Los Angeles State...... 3.1s. 
Side horse—Bill Roetzheim. ..........+ceeceeeeneee 57.1 
Tumbling—Dick Browning, unattached.............. 28.5 
Team—Florida State University................-++-- 53 

WOMEN 

Points 
Afl-around—Clara M. Schroth, Phila. Turners........ 289.5 
Balance beam—Clara M. Schroth...............-.-- 58.9 
Calisthenics—Clara M. Schroth............-2+sese-- 58.6 
Flying rings—Clara M. Schroth. ............-..0.00. 57.0 
Indian clubs—Roberta Bonniwell, Phila. Turners......, 28.7 
Parallel bars—Marian T. Barone, Phila. Turners...... 58.8 
Side horse—Marian T. Barone............lseeseeeee §8.7 
Tumbling—Joanne Slocum, Dallas A. C.............- 28. 
Team drill—Lincoln Turners..4..0.0..055. 0. eae 182 


(For National Collegiate A. A. and Eastern Intercol- 
legiate League champions see index.) 


WATER POLO, 1951 
National A. A. U. Champions 


Senior outdoor—lIllinois A. C., Chicago 
Senior indoor—Illinois A. C, i 
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Be brat oe Information. eA 
) FENCING , | 
by FA Source: Amateur Fencere League of America. — yeas i 
¢ NATIONAL CHAMPIONS 
Foil Epée Saber ; , Women’s foil 5 s 
SURE fie Wee. O'CONNOF. sence «e's cle B. F. O’Connor........... R..0. Haubold 
eee aie 2 “W.T. Heintz............. GM. Hammond.......... G. Ms Hammond 
ere elo c's C.G. Bothner,........... R. 0. Haubold............ GM. Hammond 
Sette cures Arle POSL ttiticse oui e C. G. Bothner............ C. G. Bothner 
veces. Gi Kavanaugh... ....:.... ASN aLaPOStie een eke C. G. Bothner 
Becta.) Co G. BOthnet....03. sce aecs C. G. Bothner............ C. G. Bothner 
No competition ; 
meh G. Kavanaugh............ MDinzaeein- star tore G. Kavanaugh : 
siede.. F.Townsend.......2..00. WADE Yonitnctteeteeee J.L. Erving 
ae ele 6 Calathattviace cov ee eaiC olathanisa eee. se GAG VaZe Post 
Bisiisre RPE PATOL. 7.5) eiace ence Gul athalcc: ee on ee ACV: Post 
tee. Fs Townsend............. Coal ath arnt secetdete de lane A. V. Z. Post ‘ 
RareUsiGs BOCHNEL cra. e'seirs ee oe C.G. Bothner............ A.G Anderson \ a 
Mere c2G: BOCHNEP Mss) vec she W. S. O’Connor........... K. B. Johnson : 
... S, D. Breckinridge........ W:'\Grebest: 8) sonen A. G. Anderson 
med G. Waldbott..: 0. dcih ws cs Wid byonr eee 8 A. G. Anderson 
vw. W.L. Bowman.........;.. P. Benzenberg........... G. W. Postgate rl 
os 0. A. Dickinson..%....... A. De La Poer........... a A.E. Sauer 
.. GK, Bainbridge......... A. De La Poer............ J. T. Shaw 
BEGIN BFEBO nck cic i eslsls s Gat Breeden te eee A. G. Anderson 
soo Sh fA ea gannneeee ee ANV2iPOstey oe, aoe CuAS BING SS eros See, A. Baylis 
Beprereuteeds MeYlan. 0.0.56. WIESE [ese cnonnaonene A. G. Anderson........... Mrs. W. H. Dewar 
....... S D.-Breckinridge........ Fe-WvAllens slss i eee W. Von Blijenburgh....... M. Stimson 
Bei avacsc 0. A. Dickinson.......... J. A. MacLaughlin........ SH Hall ici fee ee J. Pyle Rie 
: see an) Wi RUSSO] terres oe eke Sala e doa eee Mrs. C. H. Woorhaes one 
LGaNunes2. eee. ASS LYON atsearaaee F. Walton 
ChE Wee anager Reason WH) Russell eek cece AS SRLYON sae eee ee No competition 
Sk R. W. Dutcher............ SSHall se Ae ate oe A. Gehrig 
Pee haw. Honeycutt. :........ C. R. McPherson......... C.R. McPherson......... A. Gehriz 
Rm RAYNO ss ore sisiereeeo'c LG: Nuneswnua-pen cay IG SNUneS: eee . A. Gehrig 
MMR PECCOV Ae resco sieteisinn's GC. Calnan-cew.a. hee L. M. Schoonmaker....... A. Gehrig - 
POBMGG-ANURGS...'5 ofa « LiG): Nunes: =.33.....<ce2e JE Ee Gignouxa.see ce eens Mrs. C. H. Hopper E 
MEGHCA Calan. 3% .0<0. << WoHARussoll7, comccc oem UP Vince sth: Soaks ee eee Mrs. L. M. Schoonmaker_ 
meGG:sCalnan....d cece s LeGuNunesdicse fe L. G. Nunes....... -. Mrs. L. M. Schoonmaker a 
meGscuGaMmane icine. scccac H. Van Buskirk........... NoMurayScccesces eee S. Stern 
pm CaCaNal ccs Wa eho s od LEGONUNes ie Nace NoIMUray.cie neni gees ML o yd) a aaaaee : 
ROP BU LOVIS TL eli veg sus F. S. Righeimer..... Babee EVGINunes. sete yen eee Mrs. L. M. Schoonmaker 
BMGs Caan cick os cise Me Pasches cant, anette cone N. C. Armitage........... Mrs. H. Van Buskirk ; 
prGosCainane ceresees... M° A. de Capriles......... JRE Huimaneie.. soe M. Lloyd 
5 ELA ECT Ca a a Li .GaNunéssie se) aSRoRUManee eee D. Locke 
DECOYS 4 necico scenic GM Helsstan aio. etek J. R. Huffman... soos... D. Locke © 
. H.V. Alessandroni........ GMiHeissec.5c a. chioee N. C. Armitage......2.... H. Mayer 
BORGMMLEILCVIS ads cccecun TeIUSandSekcaen ste eee N. C. Armitage.........., H. Mayer : 
H.V. “eeu Le reteeretcing GUM: Helssieee- eke N.C Armitage........... Mrs. J. de Tuscan 
BRURIECLOVIS chic cciadecils TedeSandsssee, ee UOR. Huffmanecs<2... cee. H. Mayer 
Mepteicie cisisiterr cece 6 J. R. de Capriles.......... J. R. Huffman. ........... H. Mayer 
ISOs icici ‘eid ievs L\lingleys.-ceeee Sate N. C. Armitage........... H. Mayer 
ober eee eee F. Seibert............... N.C. Armitage........... #. Mroczkowska ~ 
h Sa aaa Honeaeee GUM. Heiss3.-etasonenn pune Cs Armitage,.......... H. Mayer 
S0. CGE gece taeee HeSantos Fceaeictys cn onN Ge Armitage........... H. Mayer 
Peer eOetisial a cha Re Driscoll cuaacecee sae iNeGs Armitage........... H. Mroczkowska 
Bet Se eintiac sic M. A. de Capriles......... T. Nyilas................ M. Dalton 
Beer eestetacls ths M. Gilman.............22 N.C. Armitage........... M. Cerra 
HOST eect oon c AS Wolfie oecea +. Bock TeiNy lass. <a ce Meee H. Mayer ‘ : 
Main tictls Ostet James Strauch........... James Flynn............. Mrs. Helena Dow 
Smninceaoe Norman Lewis........... Dean Catrulo.. scce. ae ee, Ninel Helena Dow | 
mainte alpisieies s Norman Lewis........... Umberto Martino......... Polly Craus 
ie Silvio Giotto ssien ceo. Norman Lewis........... Tibor.Nyilas oie) ee Janice Lee York 
. Silvio Giolito............. Jose de Capriles.......... Tibor Nyilas........., ... Janice Lee York = 
\ 
24 
WORLD FENCING. CHAMPIONS, 1951 4 
Individual Women's foil—Illona Elek, Hungary } 
oO di Rosa, Italy ~ Team ee ay 
do Mangiarotti, Italy Foil—France Saber—Hung ary 
a ar eS Nas sigma Epee—France women's, toll re 
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SOCCER 


Source: Flannery News Bureau of New York. 


National Challenge Cup Winners 


Emblematic of United States 
Championship. 


(Senior amateur and professional elevens eligible;for 
tournaments.) 


1914 Brooklyn (N. Y.) Field Club 
1915 Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. C. 
1916 Bettiehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F.C. 
1917 Fall River (Mass.) Rovers 

1918 Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. C. 
1919 Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. 
1920 Ben Miller F. C., St. Louis, Mo, 

1921 Robins Dry Dock F.C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1922 Scullin Steel F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 

1923 Paterson (N. J.) F.C. 

1924 Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 

1925 Shawsheen S. C., Andover, Mass. 

1926 Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. C. 

1927 Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 

1928 New York Nationals S. C. 

1929 Hakoah All-Stars, New York 

1930 Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 

1931 Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 

1932 New Bedford (Mass.) F. C. 

1933 Stix, Baer & Fuller F. C.,t. Louis, Mo. 
1934 Stix, Baer & Fuller F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
1935 Central Breweries S. C., St. Louis, Mo. | 
1936 First German American S. C., poesechene 
1937 New York Americans S. C. 

1938 Sparta A. B. A., Chicago, III. 

1939 St. Mary’s Celtic S. C., New York 

1940 No official! champion* 

1941 Pawtucket (R. |.) F..C. 

1942 Gallatin S. C., Pittsburgh 

1943 Brooklyn (N. Y.) Hispana’S. C. 

1944 Brooklyn (N. Y.) Hispano S. C. 

1945 Brookhattan S. C., New York 

1946 Vikings, Chicago 

1947 Ponta Celgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
1948 Joe Simpkins S. C., St. Louts, Mo. 

1949 Morgan (Pa.) S. C. 

1950 Joe Simpkins S.'C., St Louis, Mo. 

1951 German-Hungarian S. C., New York 


* Finalists: Baltimore (Md.) S. C. and Sparta A. p. 
A., Chicago, Ill. 


mn 
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U. S. TEAM FENCING CHAMPIONS, 1951 


3-weapon—New York Athletic Club (Dernell Every, foil; 

_ Henrique Santos, epee; Dr. James Flynn, saber) 

Foit—Fencers Club, New York (Dr. Daniel Bukantz, Or. Leo 
Kellerman, Nathaniel Lubell, Edward Vebell) 

Epee—fancers Club (ose de Capriles, Altred Skrobisch, 
James Strauch, Edward Vebell) 

_Saber—New. York A. C. (Dr. James Flynn, Ralph Marson, 
Nickolas Muray) 

Women’s foil—Faulkner School, Los Angeles (Polly Craus, 
Susan Maguire, Bernadine Meisla>n) 


ROLLER DERBY 


1951 World Series 
(At Madison Square Garden, New York) 
FINAL ROUND-ROBIN STANDING 


PERU OR NC HIGEE) i Blojarale(ciccin me syceeeleteineisis ar, 4 
LC ali 2 Te ee 3 
Jersey Jolters.. Miss base hy 

0 


Washington Jets... 
Brooklyn Red Devils. 


National Amateur Challenge 
Cup Winners 


1923 No official champion* 
1924 Fleisher Yarn F. C., Philadelphia 
1925 Toledo (Ohio) F. C. 
1926 Defenders F. C., New Bedford, Mass. 
1927 Heidelberg (Pa.) F. C. 
1928 No official championt 
1929 Heidelberg (Pa.) F. C. 
1930 Raffies F. C., Fall River, Mass, 
1931 Goodyear F. C., Akron, Ohio 
1932 Shamrock S. C., Cleveland, Ohio 
1933 German American S. C., Philadelphia 
1934 German American S. C., Philadelphia 
1935 W. W. Riehl S. C., Castle Shannon, Pa. 
1936 First German S. C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1937 Highlander F. C., Trenton, N. J. 
1338 Ponta Delgada F, C., Fall River, Mass. 
1939 St. Michael's A. C., Fall River, Mass. 
1940 Morgan-Strasser S. C., Morgan, Pa. 
1941 Fall River (Mass.) S. C. 
1942 Fall River (Mass.) S. C. 
1943 Morgan-Strasser S. C., Morgan, Pa. 
1944 Eintracht S. C., New York 
1945 Eintracht S. C., New York 
1946 Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
1347 Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
1948 Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
1949 Elizabeth (N. J.) Sport Club 
1950 Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
1951 German-Hungarian S. C., New York 

* Medals to semifinalists: Fleisher Yarn F.. C., Philadel- 
phia; Beate (Nass: )F. C.; Jeannette (Pa.) F.C.; Swed= 
ish American A. ) Chica3>, lll. + Finalists: Powers- 


Hudson-Essex F, eo Fall River, Mass.; and SweJish 
American A. C., Detroit, Mich. 


BRITISH SOCCER CHAMPIONS, 1951 
are Jim Kelly, 2889 Bainbridge Ave., New York 


International—Scotiand 


English 
League (Division 1)—Tottenham H tspur 
League (Division 11)—Preston North End 
League (Division 111, South)—Notts Forast 
League (Division Il1, North}—Rotherhan 
Cup—Newcastle United 


Scottish 
League (Division “A’’}—Hi ernians 
League (Division “B'’)}—stirling Albion 
Cup—Glasgow Celtic 
Welsh 


Leagu2 (Division 1, Ssuth}—3wansea To 
Leagu2 (Divisioa 1, North)—Pwilheli & District 
Cup—Merthyr Tydiil 


Irish 


League—Glentoran Cup—alentoran 


TRISH CHAMPIONS, 1951 


Gael’c football—Mayo 
Hurling—Tipperary 


om 


—_—— 


E20! 


_ Men 


896 Gilbert Fuchs; Germany 
Gustav Hugel, Austria 
H. Grenander, Sweden 
Gustav Hugel, Austria 

Gustav Hugel, Austria 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich’ Salchow, Sweden 

03 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
M4 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 

5 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 

Gilbert Fuchs, Germany 

7 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 

Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 

_ Ulrich: Salchow, Sweden 

Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 

1 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden, 
_ Fritz Kachler, Austria 

Fritz Kachler, Austria 

Gosta Sandahl, Sweden 

_No competition 

' Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden 

23 Fritz Kachler, Austria 

24 Gillis Srafstrom, Sweden 

- Willi Boeckl, Austria © 


328 Willi Boeck, Austria 
29 Gill s Grafstrom, Sweden 
Karl Schafer, Austria 
| Schafer, Austria 
a arl Schafer, Austria 
1933. Karl Schafer, Austria 
934 1 Schafer, Austria 
arl Schafer, Austria 
atl Schafer, Austria 
ix Kaspar, Austria 
ispar, Austria 
Sharp, England 
‘competition 
ins Gerschweiler, 
witzerland 
Richard Button, U. S. 
chard Button, United 
States : 
chard Button, U. S. 
Richard Button, 
nited States 


Source: Art Goodfellow, 
WORLD CHAMPIONS 


Madge Syers, England 
Madge Syers, England 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Meray Horvath, Hungary 
Meray Horvath, Hungary 
Meray Horvath, Hungary 
No competition 

Mrs. Szabo’ Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway - 
Cecilia Colledge, Englan 
Megan Taylor, England 
Megan Taylor, England . 
No competition 
Barbara A. Scott, Canada 


Barbara A. Scott, Canada 


Aja Vrzanova, 


Czechoslovakia 
Aja Vrzanova, Czech. 
Jeannette Altwegg, 

England ‘ 


ICE (FIGURE) SKATING  ——™ 


Editor, National Ice Skating Guide, 110 East 42d St., New York 17. N.Y. 


_ OTHER CHAMPIONS, 1951 


Baran-Paul Falk, Western Germany 
n Westwood-Lawrence Demmy, England 


ah European 


mut Seibt, Austria 
eannette Altwegg, England 
Baran-Paul Falk 


rls Canadian 


 Firstbrook, Toronto 
en—Suzanne Morrow, Toronto 

Jane Kirby-Donald Tobin, Ottawa 
nior—Peter Dunfield, Toronto 
nior—Elizabeth Gratton, Toronto 
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UNITED STATES CHAMPIONS : 
Year Men Women " 


1914 Norman Scott Theresa Weld 
1915-17 No competition No competition — 


1918 Nathaniel Niles Mrs R. S. Beresford 
1919 No competition No competition “S 
1920 Sherwin Badger Theresa Wald 

1921 Sherwin Badger Theresa Blanchard — 

1922 Sherwin Badger Theresa Blanchard — 

1923 Sherwin Badger - Theresa Blanchard 

1924 Sherwin Badger . Theresa Blanchard ; 
1925 Nathaniel Niles Beatrix Loughran . 
1926 C. 1. Christenson Beatrix Loughran 

1927 Nathaniel Niles Beatrix Loughran : 
1928 Roger Turner Maribei Y. Vinson : 
1929 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 
1930 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson — 

1931 Roger Turner Maribei Y. Vinson 

1932 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 

1933 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 

1934 Roger Turner Suzanne Davis 

1935 Robin Lee Maribel Y. Vinson 

1936 Robin Lee Maribel Y. Vinson 

1937 Robin Lee Maribel Y. Vinson 

1938 Robin Lee Joan Tozzer 

1939 Robin Lee | Joan Tozzer 

1940 Eugene Turner Joan Tozzer 

1941 Eugene Turner Jane Vaughn 

1942 Bobby Specht Jane V. Sullivan 

1943 Arthur R. Vaughn, Jr. Gretchen Merrill 

1944 Omitted Gretchen Merrill 

1945 Omitted Gretchen Merrill 

1946 Richard Button Gretchen Merrilf 

1947 Richard Button Gretchen Merrill — 

1948 Rickard Button * Gretchen Merrill 

1949 Richard Button - Yvonne Sherman 

1950 Richard Button Yvonne Sherman — 

1951 Richard Button Sonja Klopfer 


OTHER U. S. CHAMPIONS, 1951. 
Pairs—Karol and Peter Kennedy, Colorads Springs, C 
Gold dance—Carmel and Edward Bodel, Berkeley, Ca 
Silver dance—Caryl Johns-Jack Jost, Baltimore 


JUNIOR 
Men—Dudley S. Richards, Boston 
Women—Frances Dorsey, Seattle 
Pairs—Caryl Johns-Jack Jost 


NOVICE 
Men—Noel T. Ledin, Chicago 
Women—Carol E. Heiss, New York 


North American 
Men—Richard Button, Englewood, N. J. ‘ 
Women—Sonja Klopfet, Brooklyn 4 
Pairs—Karol and Peter Kennedy, Colorads Springs, 
Dance—Mr.-Mrs. Edward Bodel, Barkelay, Calif. i 

peeecnmeeimmandinins aibisistees 


Gardner Sets 16 Records’ 


Lieut. Col. A. T. Gardner, a 6 
Englishman, drove a Magic Midge 
teen Class F American and inter 
auto-racing records at Bonneville, 
Aug. 20. Gardner went 139.3 miles 
in a one-hour run from a flying si 
than doubling the old record of € 


Ml aces’? 


- WORLD RECORDS” 
Source: International Skating Union (1.8.U.). 


| “MEN 
Time Recordholder and country | Where made 
Cex aes Oe i ce neat Hans Engnestangen, Norway........... ae DAMS, “SWitZar cer apertts Vision trare 
Seppe 12809 Clas hunborg: Finland: ae...) ss..s<s-. Davos, SWIZ\ a. s/o su) ered 
Be ecarttee 2:13.8.......... Hans Engnestangen, Norway.............. Davos, Switz................. 4 
Beams = ts AAG ee oe ee AKG: SOVIFALLIE QOWEGUEN <2 \efa%r cel. sis «js. > DAVIS, SSWUZS caf cculatiae fetde 
a Sata RULE Wines paces Hjalmar Andersen, Norway...........-... Trondhsim, Norway 
Syeerals cba s 16:57.4.......... Hjalmar Andersen, Norway............... Davos, Switz................. 
£ WOMEN : 
OAG.4 eee a --'s Laila Schou-Nilsen, Norway............--. Davas; SWitZs:ascseuanaamine 
eS6i8.c3 seers Sofja Kondakowa, U.S.S.R.............02. Meda, U'S'S:R2) ac) year Fol 5, 1951 
DeLee wel aietia’ Marija Issakowa, U.S.S.R..........-..---- Made), U-S.S.R.. . Fab. 12, 1951 
; F222. aus stare ne Oljga Akifjewa, U.S S.R...5..5..0.....05-- Mad69; UIS'SIRS e.S tgeeaee Feb. 16, 1951 
0 9:10! Te eats si Tatjana Karelina, U.S.S.R.............-05- Moda), USS;S;Rigde. s eee Fab. 12, 1 


NATIONAL SENIOR AMATEUR RECORDS S 
(Made in competitian) 
Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States. 


MEN’S OUTDOOR MEN’S INDOOR 
Time Holder Place Date FOR TRACKS 12 LAPS AND UNDER ; : 
18.1 Robert Fitzgerald. Minneapolis. .1/10/43 Event Time Holder Place 


35.4 Ken Bartholomew. . St. Paul...... 1/25/42 1/6 mi... . 23.8 


(35.4 Charles Gorman...Lake Placid ..2/14/27 220 yd... 18 
35.4 Robert Fitzgerald. .Minneapolis..2/15/42 449 yd... 36.8 


. 1:14.2 Robert Fitzgerald. .Minneapolis.. 1/7/45 go yd... 1:15.6 B. O'Sickey...... “Pj 
Clas Thunberg. .... Saranac Lake.2/15/26 % mi... 2:00.4 P. Johnston... ,...Cleveland. . 
Lake Placid ..2/12/26 1 mj... 2:41.2 Morris Wood= 
i Oslo.........2/19/48 F. Robson....... Pittsburgh. 
Eddie Schroeder...Minneapolis..1/30/34 41% mi... 4:25 Edmund Lamy....Cleveland. . 
Ross Robinson.....Lake Placid ..2/14/30 2 mi,,... 5:54.8 R. Heckenbach....St. Paul... 
Ross Robinson. .... Lake Placid ..2/12/27 3 my... 8:58.8 P. Johnston....... Pittsburgh. 
le on 400-meter track in Norway. 4mi.....13:41.8 Joe Moore........ petit z 
‘ i ; forbittlae. 2b s42-2u Pe Stack ae ate 
__ WOMEN’S’ Poa eee FOR TRACKS 13 LAPS AND OVER 
20.2 Maddy Horn....... aranac Lake. 3 % mi. 06.2 E. Bab ae 
39.4 L. Neitzel......... Minneapolis... 2/3/29 Mat eee Riba ee 
_ 1:25.9 Maddy Horn....... Escanaba*....1/13/40 5 mj,” «620.8 A. Broadhurst..... 
2:17- Dot Franey:....... Minneapolis. .1/16/37 oN 
Maddy Horn....... Oconomowoct 1/24/37 ; WOMEN’S INDOOR 
we ‘ ‘ - FOR TRACKS 12 LAPS AND UNDER 
ee I Wisconsin. 220 yd... 21.6 Dot Franey........ 
a, 1/6 mi... 31.0 Dot Franey....... : 
440 yd... 41.6 Dot Franey....... ie 
880 yd. 1:27 Leila B. Potter.. 
; % mi.... 2:18.1 Kit Klein.......... 
a 1951 CHAMPIONS 1mi..... 3:15.6 Maddy Horn....... 
ites World —Men | FOR TRACKS 13 LAPS AND OVER. 
| (At Davos, Switzerland, Feb. 10-11) Ys mi... 1:338 B. Marchetti...... ng 
ind—Hjalmar Andersan, Norway....... 200.147 pts. 4 mi.... 2:267 B. Marchetti...... 
ers—Susumu Naito, Japan a ne aI eS Ses 1 mi..... 3:23 B. Marchetti...... 
rs—Win van der Voort, Holland......... sit. ; 
meters—Hjalmar Andersen............ jane 27:9 a New Bross wiek WUsads. 
00 meters—Hjalmar Andersen..........--..++ 19:31.8 : —_—__—— 
xr. er, 
! as “ World—Women 1951 European Champions ~ 
_ (At Eskilstuna, Sweden, Feb. 3-4) (At Oslo, Norway, Jan. 27-28) 
vi Huttunen, LICIEDT Rese Gap ae 217.147 pts. All-around—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway...... 
- i Thorvaldsen, Norway.. A SAnCNe 0:49.4 500 meters—Hjalmar Andersen............ 
SHELUN ONG tyres, chert s tyarolergierslaiin a= 1.42.5 1,500 meters—Wim van der Voort, Holland 
‘Huttunen. SOL Ree ee ee SEEEEAS 5,000 meters—Hjalmar Andersen.........-. 


9:45.8 10,000 meters—Hjaimar Andersen...,-.... 


° 


0:19.7 

AA0iyd-—Ken Henty, Chicago. ...:.......6.04...<. 0:37.3 
880 yd.—Ken- Henry... 2.0... eee c ee eee eee 1:46.6 
-%-mile—Don McDermott, Ferndale, N.Y............ 2:09.1 
-Mile—Al Broadhurst, Roslindale, Mass............. 3:18.1 
_ 2miles—Ray Blum, Nutley, N.J.................. 6:07.0 
‘5S miles—Charles Burke, Chicago.................. 16:15.0 
Champion—Ken Bartholomew, Minneapolis........ 80 pts. 


1952 U. S. OLYMPIC TEAM 


\l Broadhurst, Roslindale, Mass. 
Charles Burke, Champaign-Urbana, Il. 
bby Fitzgerald, Minneapolis 

en Henry, Chicago 

- Don McDermott, Englewood, N. J. 

_ Pat McNamara, Minneapolis 
ne Sandvig, Minneapolis 
Werket, Minneapolis 


LAWN BOWLING, 1951 


Lawn Bowling Association. 
National Champions 
les—George Robbins, Thamesford (Ontario) 


_ Doubles—Richard Auld (skip)-Thomas  Stirrat, 
_ Hyde Park, L. B. C., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘inks—Fernleigh L. B. ©., West Hartford, Conn. 
(Dr. Clinton Deming, skip; John McNeill, James 
Donaldson, David Kidd) 

~ Divisional Champions 
¢ CENTRAL 


—David Hunter, East Side L. B. C., De- 


- Hunter 

de L. B, C. 

iples—East Side L. B. C. (James Cosgrove, 

3; John Cosgrove, James Taylor) 
NORTHWESTERN 

- J. Underhill, Queen City L. B. 6., 


(skip)—D. Murray, East 


—Wallace Kenmuir—Andrew Hunter, Van- 


Houston, J. Morrison, 
SOUTHWESTERN 
Cobb, Lakeside L. B. C., Oakland, 


Landgraf, skip; J. Armstrong, Ex- 
lon Park L. B. C., Los Angeles 
-Oakiand (Calif.) L. B. GC. (R. Veiich, 
A, Veitch, Jr., W. Jeffers) 
oe 


British Empire’s team won the 
nual international tuna tourna- 

for the Alton B. Sharp Trophy at 

eport, Nova Scotia, last September. 
al standing: 


Pts. 
Ch Fs SUC eS Sah a & 2,039 1/2 
29,5 ERE aR BM 1,853 


Pe ee. 1,370 2/3 
. ae 663 2/3 


1951 UNITED STATES OUTDOOR SPEED SKATING CHAMPIONS ss 
(At St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 27-28) 


» Women—Doreen McLeod, Edmonton, Alberta 


ource: W. G. “Bill” Hay, Honorary President, Amer- 


team honors, 


f 


; _» SENIOR WOMEN 
220 yd.—Barbara Marchetti, Detroit 
440 yd.—Donna Wang, St. Paul................... 
880 yd.—Gwendolyn DuBois, Newburgh, N. Y 
¥4-mile—Barbara Marchetti 


Canadian 
Men—Frank Stack, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Middle Atlantic 


Men—Bobby Jahn, Bogota, N. J. 
Women—Gwendolyn DuBois, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Eastern States 
Men—Bobby Jahn, Bogota, N. J. 
Women—Mary Lynch, Newburgh, N.Y. ‘ 


LACROSSE 


Source; Craig E. Taylor, The Baltimore Sun 


1951 Naticnal Champions 


Open—Army and Princeton . 
Intercollegiate—Army and Princeton 


1951 North-South Game 
(At Troy, N. Y.) 
: NORTH (12) 
Attack—Eustace (R. P. I.), Nuttle (Cornell), 
Williams (Williams), Podbielski (Syracuse), 
Muth (Hobart), Hahn (Princeton). (se 
Midfield—Phares (R. P. I.), Rockefeiler (¥ e), 
Wilcox (Penn State), Hudner (Harvard), Fierty 
(Dartmouth), Ellis (Army), Meyer (Army), Gil- 
bert (Princeton). a 
Defense—McGann (Army), Giordano (Army), 
ville (Hobart), Carey (Princeton), Turci (R.P. 
Goai—Owen (Princeton), Treadwell (Yale). 


SOUTH (11) 
Swan 


Scoring: North—Eustace 3, Podbielski 2; Di 
2, Hahn 2, Meyer 1, Gilbert 2. South—Wood 
bush 3, Boyce 2, Hall 3. ; ; 


ey 


North-South Game Record 


1940—North 6, South 5 1946—North 14, South 
1941—South 7, North6  1947—North 15, South 


1942—North 6, South 3. 1948—_North 11, South 
1943—South 9, North 5 r 


1944-45—No games 1959—North 12, Sou 


ee 


31 to 30. Tony Banch 
Stockton, Calif., won the Grand 
Monaco and the United States a 


_ Trout, Lake 


813. 


Barracuda 


WORLD ALL-TACKLE FISHING RECORDS 
Caught with Rod and Reel in Salt Water 


Source: International Game Fish Association, Francesca LaMonte, Secretary. 


Species 
BRIACOCD lace slaiaeis bios casi 
Amberjack. 


Bass, Calif. White Sea....... 
‘Bass, Channel.............. 
Bass, Giant Black Sea....... 
Bass, Sea... 
Bass, Giant Sea............ 
BASS; SUNPOO . ecoos cole e 
Blackfish (Tautog)........-.. 


Bluefish 
Bonefish 


Bonito, Oceanic............ 


Cobia 


Dolphin 


Drum, Black. .............. 
Flounder, Summer.......... 
Kingfish (King Mackerel)... 
PAarliny BlUG.... 0% 2.5.03. 
Marlin, Pacific Black........ 
BOOTH OUVOL sci: sicitiejs oe as 
_ Marlin, Striped............. 
Marlin, White.............. 


Pollack 
Roosterfish 


wehbe weer ee eaee 


Sailfish, Atlantic............ 
roailish; Pacific............. 


Sawfish 


SHAGK,- NAKO. . 5 c2 cece sees 
*Shark, Porbeagle........... 
_Shark, Thresher............ 

OhArK, Tiger.<....-.0.5-.-- 

Shark, White............... 

Snook (Robalo)...........-- 


Swordfish 
Tarpon 


re ie a 


Tuna, Allison. ....0-.5.266. 
Tuna; Bluefin.............. 


Weakfish, Spotted.......... 


Yellowtail 


eee keee 


oe 


Pike, Northern............. 
Pike, Walleyed............. 
Salmon, Atlantic........... 
Salmon, Chinook........... 

~ Salmon, Landlocked........ 
IOUT BOOK. c.. eu .'oe' eos 
Babrout, Brown...,.-.....-++ 
Trout, Cutthroat............ 
Trout, Dolly Varden......... 


Trout; Rainbow or Steelhead. 


ae Wi 


‘ 


hite Perch 


ANY 


Lb., oz. 
66—4 


Length 


68% ” 
66” 
61” 
52”" 
87” 
20" 
100” 
60” 
26” 
4Q" 
38” 
35” 
70” 
56” 
50’ 
52” 
37” 
62” 
154%” 
152”” 
138’’ 
161” 
104” 
40%” 
34” 
54%, ” 
44”’ 


129” 


175" 
144” 
43” 


ise 


176” 


55” 
165” 
89% ” 
Pathe 
116” 
S374 
46”’ 
34%” 
59” 


Girth 


a7 
31 \y mt 
33” 
29” 
73” 
19” 
3014" 
18” 
19% n” 
17% ” 
26” 
34” 


36” 
32” 
oe : 
68” 
74” 
62” 


33”" 
33” 
a1" 
35” 
3234 ” 


68%” 
93”” 
96% ” 


ia 


53”” 
94Y4”" 
31” 
19” 
20% ” 
35% ” 


Where caught Year 
Catalina, California............. 1912 
Pass-a-Grille, Florida... ........ 1937 
West End, Bahamas............. 1932 
Sani Diego Calibvoercuacamen 1959 
Cape Charles, Va............... 1949 
Garonadoeis. Califierec se. (cece 1951 
Nantuck2t Sound, Mass.......... 1951 
Galveston Bay, Texas........... 1937 
Vineyard Sound, Mass........... 1913 
Gardiners Bay, N. Y.....:....... 1959 
IMO fatt Ker NERY esr, Ais scevarcieesictetene 1951 
West Molokai, T. H.............. 1943 
Mia: Beach; Flaiz).... 05 8 1949 
Cape;Charles, Man. ack Gis civ 1938 
Ambrose Lightship, N. Y......... 1949 
Mafia Channal, E. Africa......... 1950 
Cape: Charles, Vaies...c2en c's 1950 
Oaks Beach: aN a Vier avis ast ateisin stone 1943 
Bimini, Bahamas............... 1935 
Bimini, Bahamas....2....:..... 1949 
Bay of Islands, N. Z............. 1926 
Mahititaste ce estoccit ays astejaeste 193) 
Balboa, California..-........... 1931 
MiaminFloridaice.cs ves wcisis cet 1933 
islamioradal Fla seee cian eenttrass 1951 
Watch Hill Reef, R.I..........-. 1959 
Bahia de Los Angeles, Mexico.... 1949 
Walker Cay, Bahamas........... 1959 
Santa Cruz ls., Galapagos....... 1947 
Galveston, Texas..............- 1933 
Mayor Island; Ni 2.0.40. 5... 1943 
Durbanivs. Attias sacs cjee'> ve ac 1949 
Bay of Islands, N. Z.............- 1937 
Sydney Heads, Australia........ 1933 
Kangaroo Island, Australia....... 1941 
Gatun Spillway, Canal Zone...... 1944 
Trocopilla;. Chile #-jya taj). eteistaiois 1940 
Panuco River, Mexico........... 1938 
Makua, Hawaii................- 1937 
St. Ann Bay, Nova Scotia........ 1950 
Green Cay, Bahamas............ 1943 
Mullica River, N. J.............- 1944 
Fort Pierce, Fla. c.-/.ccincs eos 1949 

Sa: Paz a MON COeti cen p10 alelaejcleroreiets 1948 


Caught with Rod and Reel in Fresh Water 
Source: Field & Stream, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


22—4 


324%" 
2244" 
15” 
42” 
50” 
63%" 


30” 
52%” 
36% ” 


36" 


39” 

40%” 
47%," 
40/4" 
19% ” 


2814"7 
21%” 
18%” 
29" 
27" 
31%” 
15” 
25” 
21” 


29%" 
23”” 
13” 


Montgomery Lake, Ga........... 1932 
Wheeler Dan, Ala...........-..- 1950 
Katana LakaAlavecenecec ye st 1950 
Rappahannock River, Va......... 1930 
James River, S:.Disehiteactita a1 1949 
Chippewa Flowage, Wis.......... 1949 
Bordentown, New Jersey........ 1865 
Green Pond, N.J.........2....8 > 1948 
Sacandaga Reservoir, N. Y....... 1940 
Fort Eris, Ontarid.............6 1943 
Tanaelv, Norway.............+ 1923 
Umpqua River, Oregon.......... 1919 
Sebago Lake, Main2...........- 1997 
Nipigon River, Ontaria.......... 1915 
Loch Awe, Scotland............. 1855 
Pyramid Lake, N2vada.......... 1925 
Pand Oreille Lake, Idaho........ 1949 
Lake Athapapuskow, Manitoba... 1939 
Pend Oreille Lake, Idaho........ 1947 
Messalonskee Lake, Maine....-. 1949 


Angler 
Frank Kally 
Harvey M. Harker 
C. E. Benet 
H. P. Bledsoe 
Zack Waters, Jr. 
R. E. De Groff 
H. R. Rider 
G. Pangarakis 
C. B. Church 
L. E. landoli 
Philip Chasin 
C. M. Cooke III 
R. Lindquist 
J. E. Stansbury 
J. Rzeszewicz 
A. Conan Doyle 
Mrs. H. A. Bradley, Jr. 
F. H. Kessel 
L. B. Harrison 
Aksel Wichfield 
Capt. Laurie Mitchell 
Zane Grey. 
A. Hamann 
L. F. Hooper 
E. J. Arnald 
G. A. Albrecht 
W. R. Good 
H. Teetor 
C. W. Stewart 
Gus Pangarakis 
B. D. H. Ross 
J. L. Daniel 
W. W. Dowding 
Lyle Bagnard 
G. R. Cowell 
J. W. Anderson 
W. E. S. Tuker 
H. W. Sedgwick 
J. W. Harvey 
D. Mcl. Hodgson 
K. L. Ames, Jr. 
A. Weisbecker, Jr. 
C. W. Hubbard 
F. Hickey 
George W. Perry 
T. S. Hudson 
T. S. Hudson 
Robert W. Harris 
Roy A. Groves 
Louis Spray : 
Dr. C. C. Abbot 
Russall Kimble 
Petor Dubuc 
Patrick E. Noon 
Hanrik Henriksen 
F. R. Steel 
Edward Blakely 
Dr. W. J. Cook 
W. Muir 
John Skimmerhorn 
N. L. Higgins 
Miss L. L. Hayes 
Wes Hamlet 
Mrs. Ear! Small ~ 


\ 


; 

7 
r 
M 
4 
: 


Official Distance Events 


Poa 


; Feet 

Trout fly (average)—Dick Miller, Huntington Beach, 

Bea lignsre rae a, AO re” Get Ne 176% 
tout fly (long cast)—Dick Miller................... 183 


-0z. bait (average)—Earl Osten, Long Beach, Calif... 40934 
z. bait (long cast)—Wilbur Brooks, Indianapolis. . 427 
, bait (average)—Clarence Anthes, Waukesha, 


ETM ere rekon Gan Sree ce ce Ren enn e. 20978 
(long cast)—Clarence Anthes............ 385 
_. Official Accuracy Events 
Frank Steel, Chicago 
fly—Allan Childers, San Francisco$.............. 100 
Marvin Allen, Chicago 


: Combined 
around—Marion V. Garber, Toledo 


istance—Herbert C. Neumann, St. Louis...... 2903 ft. 
curacy—Charles Schall, St. Louis......2°..... 391 pts. 
baits—William Lovely, St. Louis.......... 2078 ft. 
flies—Myron C. Gregory, San Francisco... 1089 ft 
curacy flies—Charles Schall. .... PEDRO ae 199 pts. 
racy baits—Herb Qualls, Nashville, and Frank 
era sai scl Tane eaee knee 194 pts. 
Au WOMEN 
acy—Joan Salvato, Paterson, N. J......... 370 pts. 
baits—Bonnie Glatz, Chicago............ 191 pts. 
y flies—Joan Sdlvatotan Aen ancrnuknnames 194 pts, 
gs - JUNIORS 
cy—Tim Hubbard, San Diego, Calif....... 380 pts. 
baits—Paul Mashburn, Jr., Daytona Beach, 
BR EPaste pase tus trreveisis Rieraiciois.6crecanfoacd oa 190 pts. 
Tis (115) .) (es ee 2 195 pts. 
Distance Events 
Avg.; | Long 
1 ea feet cast 
vait—William Lovely............... 325% 327 
hil L. Varney, St. Louis...... 376 386 
onC. Gregory. ... 6... 25... 165% 179 
Myron C. GIEQOIY ee clcmtoccnt s 197% 201 
Accuracy Events 
/ Pts, 
ee R. Slaughter, Jr., Dallas................. $9 
'—Sam J. Thompson, Hagerstown, Md........... 100 
bait—James H. Wine, Dayton, Ohio............. 99 
it—Len Williams, St. Louis.................. 99 


F a . 
‘ “aM 
igo Koblet of Switzerland won the 
Tour de France, bicycle racing’s cut- 
nding event. Koblet covered the 2,909 
s in the accumulated time of 142 
20 minutes 14 seconds. Raphael 
i of France was second, 22: min- 
nd the victor, and Lucien Laza- 
of France was third. 
adin g finishers follow: 
I y 


* ma 


FLY AND BAIT CASTING  — | 
- < Source: L. 8. Williams, Executive Secretary, National Association of Angling and Casting Clubs. - 


WORLD RECORDS 


1951 National Championships 
(At Washington, D. C., Aug. 15-19) 


ee 
Koblet Tour de France Victor 


{ 


-— Informatic 


DOO: i i i arrears 


Combined Events Recordholders f 


All-accuracy—Charles Schall, St. Louis 
Accuracy flies—Charles Schall 


= ae Cee 2174 ft 
Distance flies—Dick Miller....................-.. 1091 ft. 


Dry fly—Joan Salvato 
Wet fly—Joan Salvato 


Fishermen’s Eyonts 
All-around—Lee R. Slau 
Dallas (tie). eee keer 
Distance bait—Barney Berlinger, 
Harrisburg, Pa 


¢- elei/e; ©: o eNelovelejeetelene 


Siseteete ciate ee dee 241 avg., 244 long c 
NoJ oe 112 


.., 125% avg., 130 long 
Accuracy bait—Robert Budd, Clarksville, Ind 84 
Fishermen's distance—John Dieckman 990 | 
Fishermen's accuracy—Robert Budd 
Women’s accuracy bait—Mrs. F. 
Houston; Texasit- 5 tne eee AA 
Juniors' accuracy bait—Tom Rathko 


M. Bonner, SJr., 


Co ee ir aire 


Professional 
Fishermen's all-around —B2a Hardasty, Datroit 
All-accuracy—Ban Hardesty 


eeeee 


#18 /\\6 Ore) eleilp.6:n/vi'e lems mie rane ean 
\ 


Five-Man Team Event 

Barberton (Ohio) Casting Clud.................. 
Club Pennant 

St. Louis Fly and Bait Casting Club 


DI OICn a SIC Cir} 


_ 
a oe Tee 


Rifle and. Pistol Shooting 


815 


RIFLE AND PISTOL SHOOTING 


Source: Paul B. Cardinal, National Rifle Association of America, 
National Outdoor Small-Bore Rifle Records 


The X count Is used In most small-bore records to break ties. The X-ring on the target Is a circte within 
the 10-ring and in a case where two or more competitors have the same point score, the one with the most 


X's Is declared the winner. 
INDIVIDUAL METALLIC SIGHTS 


Dewar Course—W. B. Woodring.........% 400-37X 
40 shots, 50° yd._Edward H. Cushing! |_|. 400-39xX 
Peter Romcovitz 
40 shots, 100 yd.— Arthur Cook........... 400-37X 
40 shots, 50 m.—Peter Romcovitz......... 400-38X 
20 shots, 200 yd.—C. C. Whipple.......... 199-12X 
INDIVIDUAL ANY SIGHTS 
Dewar Course—C. C. Whipple. ........... 400-39X 
_40 shots, 50 CASS et is WAS Bichesdeaatere 400-40 + 5X 

iar ohnson z 
_ 40 shots, 100 yd.— jy, Brehm secceveces 400-37X 
40 shots, 50 m.—Jack Folk... .../......... 400-39X 
29 shots, 200 yd.—A. F. Goldsborough.... 200-14 


AGGREGATE Cora Converse 
(40 shots at 50 yd., 100 yd., 50 meters, Dewar Course—Marlene. Bellinger}....... 400-30X 
98 ener Suse) dalchets,(50 94. — Eira coraiee 400-35X 
Berane eotee iho, Carter a aoeie bate eee ge) shots, 100 yd.— Anna Lou Barker. .. LI) 400-23X 
Total of both—Peter Romcovitz........ 3198-268K 40 shots, 50 m.— fiir Ron Dewmiannyo acc 400-29X 
Ze FOUR-MAN TEAM (DEWAR COURSE) 20 shots, 200 yd.—Mrs. L. P. Bartlett...... 194-6X 
eer rns Bod Ane OU. 1598-110x INDIVIDUAL ANY SIGHTS (WOMEN) 
Any sights—Capitol City R. C.......... 1599-123X Dewar Course—Mrs. Freddie Allen 
Junior (m)—Pinwheel Jr. R. C........--- 1570-73X 40 shots, 5@ yd.—Gladys Rising... 
junior (a)—Pinwheel Jr. R. C......6..--- 1579-75X 40 shots, 100 yd.— Ruth: Johnson... 
Women (m)—Los Angeles ‘‘Babes’’,..... 1569-77X 40 shots, 50 m.—Adelaide McCord 
Women (a)—Los Angeles ‘‘Babes’’....... 1581-91X 20 shots, 200 yd.—Mrs. L. P. Bartlett...... 197-4X% 
National Outdoor Pistol Records 
oe. (s)—Slow fire; (t)—timed fire; (r)—rapid fire. 
“eee .22 CALIBER fon FOUR-MAN TEAM 
50 yd. (s)—Harry Reeves. .......-++++, sees ane 3° 
25 yd. Ny istarey Reeves........ wees. 200 + 80 10’s (All on Camp ifeest rros0y not used since 
25 yd. G)—Hueles L. Benner......... 200 + 25 10’s 2 
National Match Course— .22.Nat’l Match Course—U. S. Treasury...... 1172 
c hath Bees: sig stavere eis = eceecvecvsves 98,'100, 100-298 Crore fire, National Match Course—Detroit 165 
amp Perry Course— Py le EMME Can oro: 2 
Hueiet L. Benner.......... «ss-e+- 300 + 10 10’s .45 Nat'l Match—Marine Corps School....... 1157 
INDIVIDUAL CENTER FIRE (.38 CALIBER) 
0 yd. (s)—Harry Reeves... 1... sees ee greene ane 198 
Bee tarry Reeves. 6.2 200 + 50 10’s INDIVIDUAL .22 CALIBER (WOMEN) 
Emmett E. Jones 50 yd (sy —Esther Sichler 190 
25. yd. es. re Clark o. 5 © ne 0 04,018 0.000 ete e 200 ag “i pea Nose o.0.0 eh ace. 4is aie]. che ahaa sisae ane 
. E. Barrier . (t)—Gloria Norton: .......-..++---5 Pam 5p, 
National Match Course—Alfrted W. Hemming.. 298 25 yd. te laata Norton..2 s.. etnies ese 198 | 
Camp Perry Course—Emmett E. Jones......- . 299 National Match Course—Gloria Norton......- 296 
INDIVIDUAL .45 CALIBER Camp Perry Course—Gioria Norton....,....... 299 
50 yd. (s)—Huelet L. Benner.........-++> Se es 
25 yd. ODO rere ES ... 200 +5 10’s INDIVIDUAL CENTER FIRE (WOMEN) 
25 yd. (r)—Harry Reeves. ORE ABT re Aoenour ee 50 ya, py ngiore exten t wlb'o ade sie aay 1s ‘ 
arry Reeves yd. (t)—Gloria Norton... ....-+22+--++see> 
National Match Course—M. W. Billing}......-. 295 25 yd (Gloria Norton 2.036 han ee 192 
‘ H. L. Benner National Match Course—Gloria Norton....... 291 
Camp Perry Course—Harr at es 297 Camp Perry Course—Gloria Norton........--. 298 
on Mullican (-*:°°*° or, 
INDIVIDUAL AGGREGATE 
(Slow, timed, rapid and National Match Course) ey a eet (WOMEN) Fs 
E fo A HSL Roe Gener 891 50 yd. (s)—Margaret Culbertson.......-.+----- 
Bee Barrier! Reet SCORE OOOO 833 25 yd. SO enge Norton: 227. uesenn ovens PRO 
45 caliber—Hucelet L. Benner.........+-+-++-+> 882 25 yd. (r)—Margaret Culbertson..............- 18 
Three caliber—Harry Reeves........+++-++++ 2627 National Match Course—Margaret Culbertson 279 
1951 NATIONAL CHAMPIONS War Department Meee Bae 
pak National individual pistol—Major urman J 
laa Se First Class Huelet Benner, Hor eae atio oN 397 
no: Mas. 92° oo eo eee nee EP rarines (Le ble 


Smallbore rifle—Mason Kline, San Francisco 3178 
High-power rifle (service rifle-M1)—2d 


Lieut. nomen ey, ene: ae . 430-27 V's 
High-power rifle (match rifle)—Thomas 
i. acnes! Billings, Mont.........-5++ 433-43 V’s 


The V rg is a smaller builseye within the bullseye 
which is used to break ties. 


WOMEN 


_ Pistol—Gloria Norton, Woodland, Calif....... 2497 
Smallbore rifle—Elinor Bell, Santa Monica, 4148 


403 


(m) Indicates metallic sight used. 


National pistol team—U. 


(a) Indicates any sight used. 
INDIVIDUAL METALLIC SIGHTS (JUNIOR) 


Dewar Course—Arthur Cook...........8+5 400-32X 
40 shots, 50 yd.—Joe Specht..........4-6, 400-36X 
40 shots, 100 yd.—Richard W. Waters..... 400-23X% 
40 shots, 50 m.—John Symmes.....,....5 399 


INDIVIDUAL ANY SIGHTS (JUNIOR) 
Arthur Cook 


Dewar Course—Collins F. Kellogg}....... 400-30X 
Rex Brewster 

40 shots, 50 yd.—Earl Taylor.............- 400-36X 

40’ shots, 100 yd.—Miss Audrey Bockmann 400-31X 

40 shots, 50 m.—David Rosenberg......... 400-34X 


INDIVIDUAL METALLIC SIGHTS (WOMEN) 


Walter 

T/S Walter Devine, M/S J. Fowler) 
National Trophy individual rifle—M/S Rich- 
ard W. Boyer, U.S.M.C., Camp Lejeune.. 


Jackson Rifle Victor 


Arthur Jackson of the United States won 
the small-bore rifle-shooting championship 
at the 1951 Pan-American Games in Bue- 
nos Aires with a score of 591 x 600. 


‘i 


; 
4 


816 oe 
_ SKEET SHOOTING _ 


Source: National Skeet Shooting Association 


National Championships, 1951 


543 x 550 
*250 x 250 
*250 x 250 

246 x 250 

247 x 250 


491 x 500 
493 x 500 


*100 x 100 
198 x 200 
*100 x 100 


196 x 200 
99 x 100 


Small gauge—Benjamin Di Iorio, Jr., 
Saar N. Y. ; 


191 x 200 
*100 x 100 


*100 x 100 


Pieri y e htadste sheronacetitwse *100 x 100 
ionship—West,..1993 x 2000 


Bis WOMEN 
_ Eigh-over-all—Mrs. R. H. Hecker....... 
gauge—Mrs. R. H. Hecker......... ane 
uge—Mrs. Leon Mandel, Chicago. . 
gauge—Mrs. Leon Mandel 


s—Grant Ilseng: 
rando, Los Ange- 


+535 x 550 

+248 x 250 

*100 x 100 
98 x 100 
91 x 100 

ee 

fh $529 x 550 

$248 x 250 
99 x 100 


98 x 100 
t97 x 100 


87 x 100 
+100 x 100 
72 x 100 


on, Te 
sub-junior— 


{ 


542 x 550 
249 x 250 
- *100 x 100 


- *100 x 100 
96 x 100 


-t Tourna- 


foliand Tirst in Bobsled Test 
'l Holland of Youngstown, N. Y., and 


d six descents of the 956-yard Cresta 
n in a total time of 282.6 seconds. 


714 


“Jie ee ee 


TRAPSHOOTING — 

Source: John F. X. Condon, Sports Publicity Direct 
New York Athletic Club. ; ; 

...Grand American Champions, 1951 4 

(At Vandalia, Ohio, Aug. 17-25) 

, -GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 

Men—E. Michael Wayland, Washington, 


; 


99 x 100 


KRaasi(21 yds) ci. ae Soc ee toa 

omen—Mrs. Ruth Winterrowd, Chicag Z 

CT yd DNR EREs eA en nea 94x 100 
Junior—Ronald Mosier, Fresno, Calif. 


ORC bloc ime Maes tema carcm rn 
High professional—Clift Doughman, Mor- 


96 x 100 
91 x 100 
CHAMPION OF CHAMPIONS Se 
100 x I 


96 = 100 
99 x 100 
NORTH AMERICAN CLAY TARGET 


M-n—Ralph Smith, Vandalia, Ohio...... 29: 
Women—Corrine Farrell, Yakima, Wash. 192 x 200 


Conny ceil) ai BSE Eee 188 x 200 
Professional—Rudy Etchen, Seattle 


HIGH-OVER-ALL 


Men—Arnold Riegger, Seattle.......... 966 x 1000 
Women—lIya Pembridge, Phillipsburg, ‘ 
Kal. 52 seencsseticod cde ee Lee 954 x 1000 


942 x 1000 


Peer eee 


NATIONAL DOUBLES 
Men—M. D. Clark, Woodbury, Conn.... 
Women—lIva Pembridge..........:....,. 
Junior—Dwayne Brownlee, Wichita, Kan. 
Professional—Rudy Etchen........... 


ALL-AROUND at 
Men—Arnold Riegg>r.........,... Seen ee: 388 x 400 
Women—Iva Pembridge... 111.1172. "° «.. 376 x 400 
PRELIMINARY HANDICAP Pat 
Men—Walter MeVey, Providence, Pa. 4m 
As) |e SNF,» aja) les ee ey ee «e+e 99x 100 
omen—Mrs. C. F. Ruth, Milwaukee E 3 
(17 See Sk (aan ue\ olalehete Tots ab eeraraieie etait Rae 95 x 106 
Junior—Dick Baldwin (18 yd.)_ | 171°": 98 x 100 


Professional—Henry Marsh, Wilmington, 

d.) 97 x 100 

OTHER CHAMPIONS = 
Vandalia Handicap—William Akers, Day- 
ton, Ohio (19 yd.)..............,. : 

Veterans’—Forest McNeir, Houston,..._; i 
95 x 100 
- 199 x 200 
195 x 200 


197 x 200, 
99 x 100 
AS a 


Se ee eee wea ne 


Herbert N. is 4 
Maynard Henry, John M. Simpson)... 976 x 1000 
(Bobbie Lee = ——— 


CLASS CHAMPIONS ey) 
AA—Bobby Lee Stifal, Casey, Ill......... 209 x 290 
A—Orley Milligan, Coos Bay, Oreg....... 199 x 200 
B—W. H. Spraldin, Jr., Keyes, Okla.....; 193 0 
C—Jacob Lutz, Union, Ohio.........! Sis 
D—Harold Lohman, Richfield, Wis 
Professional—Rudy Etchen. ae 


Amateur Championships at Clay Targets, 19 


(At New York A. C. Travers Islani, Pelham — 
Manor, N. Y., May 11-13.) + 


16-yd. sinate target—E. Johnson, Wing- 


ale, N. Y....., 1°54 jets Bisel aoa eet ie . 
Doubles-—Col. John B. Grier, Rockland, 
elon, : 


Senior (over 70 years)—Elmer E. Gardner, 
Bernardsville, N. J 5 


Junior—Dick Baldwin, Danbury, Cona., 
Distance handicap—Howard Lewis, Uhl 
erstown, Pa. (21 yd.), 


teen erate vores 


: Beas 
_ 1950-51 TROPHY WINNERS 
ae (Skips in parentheses) 


Source: Edwin W. Fiske, Jr., Grand National Curling 
ib of America. 


_ AT ST.. ANDREWS G. C., MOUNT HOPE, 

4 N. Y., DEC. 15-17 

Utica Cup—New York Caledonia C. C. (W. Cuth- 
| bertron) | 

Tom Archibald Cup—Ardsley C. C. (D. D. Sutphen) 


. AT ST. ANDREWS GOLF CLUB, JAN. 12-14 


- Douglas Medal—St. George, Montreal (G. Hawkins) 
_ Griffith Medal—Hamilton Thistle C. C., Toronto 
a (C. Cassels) 


AT NASHUA (N. H.) C. C., JAN. 19-21 


Granite State Trophy—St. George, Montreal (F. C. 
= _ Rubbra) 


Ber ateraon Memorial Trophy—The Country Club, 
Brookline (R. T. Young) 


AT UTICA (N. Y.) C. C., JAN. 25-28 


itchell Medal—Kingston, Ontario (J. A. Shamess) 
len Memorial Medal—Lachine, Quebec (Chris 
McKay) - 

‘The Country Club Cup—Orillia, Ontario (Dr. B. R. 

Gardiner) 
ret Trophy—Toronto Granites (W. S. Tomen- 
son. 


_ AT THE COUNTRY CLUB, BROOKLINE, 
| FEB. 3-4 


Dykes Trophy—Utica C. C. (M. Waterbury) 
2 eed Trophy—N. Y. Caledonia C. C. (J. 


T SCHENECTADY (N. Y.) C. C., FEB. 16-18 


_ Gordon Medal—Utica C. C. (R. Read) 
Emmett Medal—Utica C. C. (R._ W. Keyes) 
Mohawk Trophy—The Country Club (R. Hallowell) 


«DISTRICT CHAMPIONSHIPS, FEB. 24-25 
No. 1 (Utica, N. Y.)—Utica C. C. (R. W. Murray) 
2 (Mount Hope, N. Y.)—St. Andrews G. C. 
be Cc. Arndt) 
No. 3 (Brookline, Mass.)—-The Country Club (W. E. 
_ Barrett) 
AT THE COUNTRY CLUB, MARCH 2-4 
Stockton Cu Nashua Country Club (A. Sanborn) 
Clyde Park Cup—Schenectady Cc. C. (R. Davis) 
at AT MONTREAL, MARCH 8-9 
Royal Caledonian Trophy—St. George’s, Montreal 
_ (F.C. Rubbra) 
awrence Trophy—Heather C. C., Montreal 
. M. Adair) 
AT MONTREAL, MARCH 10 
Gordon International Medal—Canada beat the 
_. United States, 413 to 366. 

MANITOBA BONSPIEL (AT WINNIPEG, 
i FEB. 6-10) 


itish Consols Trophy—Strathcona C. C., Winni- 
peg (C. Roy Forsyth) 
- QUEBEC INTERNATIONAL BONSPIEL 
Grand Aggregate—Edmundston, N. B. (E. J. St. 
+ Pierre) . 
_Lieutenant-Governor’s Trophy—Edmunston 

oy 

; 1951 Canadian Championship 

ae? CAG Halifax, N.8S., March 6-10) 


FINAL STANDING OF THE RINKS . 
w.L. w.L 


ova Scotia...... 10 


ra 0 New Brunswick... 3 7 
ritish 3 Northern Ontario. 3 7 
Sas 3 Quebec........... ST 
: Manitoba........ 3 Prince Ed. Island. 2 8 
Be ciste 4 Newfoundland.... 1 9 

4 i 


ysdorf Pointer Quail Hunt Victor 


Warhoop Jake, a pointer owned by Dr. 
-E. Longsdorf of Mount Holly, N. J., won 
National Field Trial Club’s free-for-all 
jail hunt championship in 1951. The 

it, held at Shuqualak, Miss., drew a 
forty-six. bird dogs. 


ROLLER SKATING | 
A.R.S.A. CHAMPIONS, 1951 


Source: United States.American Roller Skating 
Association a yr 


National : oe 


Men’s senior—Jude Cull, Elizabeth, N. eth 
eee: 


s senior—Mary- Louise Leahey, Elizabeth, 


Men's intermediate—James Mazel, Jr., Plymouth, 


Wemess intermediate—Joyce Bonocore, Hacken- ‘ 
5 ode “ine 

Men’s junior—Frank Henrich, Mineola, N. Y. 
Women’s junior—Barbara Trayer, Mineola, N. ~ 
Men’s novice—Billy Ferrara, Plymouth, Mich. 
Women’s novice—Margie Adair, Trenton, N. J. 
Juvenile boys’—George Bonocore, Hackensa 


N. J. ; 
Juvenile girls’—Susan Lessne, Mineola, N.Y. _ 


SENIOR PAIRS Of 


Men—Jude Cull-John Haddad, Elizabeth, N. J: 
Women—Mary Louise Leahey- ’ Ludwig, 

Hlicabeth N. Jone, veabey Charlot’ an 
Mixed—Charlotte Ludwig-Jude Cull {tee 
Dance—Ann Feder-Edward O'Donnell, Mineola, — 


FOURS po 


Sea, 
Senior—Elizabeth, N. J. (Ludwig, Cull, Leah: 
Callahan) ig 


SPEED ‘ u 
Men’s senior—Burton Speed, Hackensack, N. 
Women’s senior—Marie Grosso, Mt. Vernon 
Men’s intermediate—John Bernhard, Alexan 


a. Bas 
Momen’s intermediate—Lois Wilson, Bladensburg 


Men’s novice—Edward Swartz, Alexandria, Va. — 

Women’s novice—Joan Hobeck, Alexandria, Va. 
Men’s junior—Edward Horan, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Women’s junior—Ellen Hughes, Bladensburg, Md. 


RINK OPERATORS CHAMPIONS, 1951 


Source: Roller Skating Rink Operators Association — 
of America ' : ng ; 


American 


r ‘ 
Men’s senior—Alvin Hurwitz, Brook! as - 
Women’s senior—Laurene Anselmy, Pontiags 
Men’s intermediate—William Pate, Jr., Detroit 
Women’s intermediate—Nancy Kromis, troit 
Men’s novice—John M. Mazzucco, San Franc’ 
Women’s novice—Opal Jordan, San Franci : 
Boys’ junior—Arthur Kerwin, Seattle 
Girls’ junior—Gail Locke, Detroit 


PAIRS : 

Senior mixed—Cecil Davis-Phyllis Bulleigh 

Intermediate—Robert LaBriolax-Lillian Bi 
Brooklyn ~j 2a 

Novice—Robert Tabacchi-Nancy Kromis, De P 

Junior—Warren Galozza-Patricla Benedict, El- 
mont, N. Y. ‘ e : 

Juvenile—Harry Abrami-Margaret Kiein 


DANCE 


Sentor—Robert and Joan LaBriola, Brooklyn 
Intermediate—William Phillips-Jeanne Raff, 
Francisco A = ; 


FOURS 
Senlor—Brooklyn (Gullo, Bury, R. 
Grasso) 

SPEED 


Men’s senior—Harold Slack, Cleveland 
Women’s senior—Betty Jane Hager, Alliance 
and Margaret O'Connell, Brooklyn (tie) 
Women's intermediate—Marilyn Bre 
land, Calif. ‘ mgt 
Boys’ junior—Norman Myers, Pennsvi 
Girls’ junior—Patricia Clark, Pennsville 


Miss Doris Hart of Coral Gables, 
and Frank Sedgman, Australia, def 
Mervyn Rose and Mrs. Nancye Bolto 
Australia, 7-5, 6-2, in the final of th 
Wimbledon mixed doubles tenni ] 
pionship. : si 


| AUTO. 
| fPA\HE FIRST automobiles on the road were 
 & erratic in action and. driving them or 


even riding in them was considered a trifle 
risky, hence it became the sporting thing 


ears gave rise to rivalry in speed over the 
“rough roads of the Gay Nineties and this 
_ eventually led to formal contests, the first 
of which was a road race from Paris to 
‘Rouen in 1894, with 26 cars showing up at 
the starting line. Formal competition in the 
ited States started with a road race in 
| Chicago district on Thanksgiving Day, 
895, and the winner, J. F. Duryea, cov- 
ered the road distance of 54.36 miles at the 
ast lishing average of 7.5 miles per hour! 
und 1900 Paris became the hub of 
racing in Europe and each year there 
raucous, dusty and dangerous races 
‘Paris to Berlin, to Vienna, to Madrid 


1909 Bert Dingley 


RACING ~ 
o do. Experimental excursions in crude 


_ races for stock models, were held on cir 


Bi) National A. A. A. Champions 


nt 


and other citics on the Continent. 
dents were so numerous to drivers 
spectators that, after a gory groun of mi 
haps in the forepart of the Paris—Madri 
race of 1903, the contest was halted ; 
Bordeaux by public authorities and @ 
road racing was brought under contro 
Other kinds of auto racing were expos 
to view. Some contests, including 24-h 


lar or oval tracks originally . built 

horse racing. Finally came the special r 
ing strips for autos, including such fam 
autodromes as Brooklands in England a 
the Indianapolis Speedway in the Uni 
States. Pere 


As a test of engine and chassis un 
severe conditions.and great strain, a 
racing rendered invaluable assistance 
the development of the motor car of today 


1922 Jimmy Murphy 1935 Kelly Petillo 
“1910 Ray Harroun 1923 Eddie Hearne 1936 Mauri Rose 
11 Ralph Mulford 1924 Jimmy Murphy 1937. Wilbur Shaw 
Ralph DePalma 1925 Peter DePaolo 1938 Floyd Roberts 
19ii tarl Cooper 1926 Harry Hartz 1939 Wilbur Shaw ~ 
[4 Ralph DePalma 1927 Peter DePaolo 1940 Rex Mays 
915 Earl Cooper 1928 Louis Meyer 1941 Rex Mays 
; 1929 Louis Meyer 1946 Ted Horn 
Hf } 1930 Billy Arnold 1947 Ted Horn 
Ralph Mulford 1931 Louis Schneider 1948 Ted Horn © 
oward Wilcox 1932 Bob Carey 1949 John Parsons 
Gaston Chevrolet 1933 Louis Meyer 1950 Henry Banks 
mmy Milton 1934 Bill Cummings 1951 Tony Bettenhaus 


st recorded effort for one mile was 
n 1898 by Chasseloup-Laubat, driv- 
) Jentaud, in France. His average was 


ravel better than 100 m.p.h. was 
y, in 1904, at 103.56 m.p.h., followed 


son to travel more than 400 m.p.h. 
e Englishman accomplished the 
Cut ass Driver 


SBR fst sn, Capt. G. E. T. Eyston. . 

1 SO eee: John Cobb Sd 

BOSS ra. « Capt. G. EH. T, Eyston. . 

Mee ae eh; JON} Cophisike, nea 
Bee John Cobb 


cins ‘Sets Speed Records 

ns smashed twenty-four land 
racing records, including five 
aited marks, on the Bonneville 
in Utah on July. 20, 1951. The 


ha History of the One-Mile Speed Mark 


39.23 m.p.h. This was increased to 65.79 in | 


........Sir Malcolm Campbell 
+ +-+...,Capt. G. E. T. Eyston. : 


Ran; ict Railton Mobil Special. ... .39¢ 


feat on Sept. 16 at Bonneville, Utah, whi 
raising the world mile record to 394 
m.p.h. and the world kilometer (.62137 of 
a mile) mark to 393.825 mph. = 6 
Cobb’s fastest mile was covered in 8.93 
seconds and his average speed was 9.13 


Those who drove 300 m.p.h. or be 
follow (all at Bonneville) : RS), 


Car . A 
raha Sotio Bluebird Special......... .30: 
En oer ~ thunderbolt #141205 ee 
HA Rearend 5 Thunderbolt #1...........345.5. 
brennan: Railton 


+l ofeile jac mihelie 


68-year-old driver set out to bre 
world and American reeords in his r 
but his car; a Mormon Meteor III, br 
down three minutes away from a. 
record. ( i oreMes = 


be ' 


“Indianapolis Speedway Winners 
et eae (500- mile race) 


pees Winner 
soptarrouns.... . nc 
- Dawson 


Peugeot 


Frontenac 
Murphy Special 
H. G. S. Special 
. Dusenberg Special 
Dusenberg Special.... 
Miller Special 
Duesenberg 
Miller Special 
Simplex Special 
Arnold...... ... Hartz-Milter 
Bowes Special 
Miller Special 
Miller Special 
Miller Special 
Gilmore Special 
Ring Free Special 
Shaw-Gilmore Special 
Burd Piston Reg. Special 
Boyle Special 
Boyle Special 
. Rose-Davist.... Noc-Out Hose Clamp Special. . 
. No'races 
Thorne Eng. Special 
Blue Crown Special 
Blue Crown Special 
Blue Crown Special 
. Wynn’s Fiction Proof Spl..... 
Belanger Special 


* 300 miles. 


Second 


+ Race ended at 400 miles owing to heavy rain. 


. Third 


Bruce-Brown .. 
Hughes 


4:46 :05.20. 
4:42:22.71 

4:35 :03.39 

4:24 :07.80. 
4:15:58.40. 

4:20 :47.39 € 
42231 Viner 
4:20:36.24.... 


Cummings 
Mackenzie 


4:21:16.71.. 
4:17:52.17 


Connor 4; 7: 15. OT ee 
Eicisivistarc, ROSG selec sre: /8 362 146359:97 ace 
McGrath-Ayuls.. 3:57:33.05 


t Davis drove 180 miles, Rose 320. 


CANOEING, 1951 


Source: Walter Haner, Jr., Chairman, National Paddling Committee, American Canoe Association. 


National Paddling Championships 
(On Charles River basin, Boston, Aug. 5) 
shia woint trophy)— Yonkers 


7 
SENIOR EVENTS—1,000 METERS 
mele blade—F. Havens, Washington, 


single—G. Byers-D. 
Riaiaset © C., Dedham, Mass 
Tandem double (Kayak ts Hochnewich- 
J. Anderson, Yonkers 
; SENIOR See eee, MILE 
ae West 


3:43.7 
3:34 


Ae 


JUNIOR EVENTS—% MILE 
.single—R. Moran, Quineboquin C. C. 4:27.2 
m mane pe Moran-P. Donahue, 413.3 


3:59.2 


car nkers C. “S Rourke, 
3. we Coe in’ SC sadinone) 3.47:8 


Ar) 


JUNIOR EVENT—1,000 METERS 


_ I-man double ton Schuette, Pot 


ashington, D 
‘ SAILING 


mac B. C 


Decked canoes—Lou Whitman, Phoenix 
Lindenhurst, N. Y 

Cruising canoes—Douglas Cummings, 
Deer Lake C. G., Pines Lake, N. J. 


North American Paddling 


e 
(At Sugar Island, Ganoque, Ontario, Aug. 
Team (high point trophy)— Yonkers C. 


SENIOR 


1-man single—N. Lane, Rideau C. C., z 
1-man double (Kayak)—M. Budrock, Yon 
Tandem single—G. Neil-N. Lane Ont: 
Tandem double Pgh Sorte Anderson 
wich, Yonkers C 
4-man double—Yonkers (M. Budrock, P. Boc! 
wich, J. Anderson, R. Dunford) 3 


JUNIOR 


ae single—John Rowland, Otterbu: n 
ttawa 
1-man double—R. O'Brien, Inwood C, C 
Tandem single—G, Neil-J. Drader, Ca 
. C., Ontario 
Tandem double—H. Weidner-N. Rondin 
kers C. C. , 


(2 SW ay ter ia SH ee 
YACHTING — es es 
AsON sailed in search of the Golden at Cowes in 1812 and the name changed 
Fleece. Cleopatra (according to Shake- the Royal Yacht Club in 1820. The 
Speare) had a royal barge with purple York Yacht Club was organized aboar 
sails. Columbus had three sailing ships _ the Stevens schooner “Gimcrack” on 
when he crossed the Atlantic westward » 80, 1844, and a clubhouse erected at 
in 1492. But who the first sailor was and sian Fields, Hoboken, N. J., the follo 
where he launched his primitive craft no- year. : 
body ever will know. The word “yacht” is From that ‘time until the Civil 
f Dutch origin and the first “yacht race” races were held over courses starting 
of record in the English language was a the water of the yacht, club promon: 
sailing contest from Greenwich to Graves- One course was to the Sandy Hook L 
end and return in 1662 between a Dutch ship and return. ? 
yacht and an English yacht designed and, In 1850 the celebrated “America” w 

some part of the race, sailed by Charles built by a group of New. York yachtsme 
_ I of England. The royal yacht Won the and sent abroad to compete at Cowe: 

mtest. a race around the Isle of Wight, with 
The first yacht club was organized at special cup as a prize, the “America” 1 
S Ireland, in 1720 under the name © feated fourteen English boats and brougk 
the Cork Harbour Water Club, later back the trophy that has been raced fo 
changed to the Royal Cork Yacht Club. as “the America’s Cup” in many intern 
The Royal Yacht Squadron was organized tional yacht races since that time. 


AMERICA’S CUP RECORD 
(Figures in parentheses indicate number of races won) 
Winner, Owner, Country . Loser, Owner, Country 


Sag en AMERICA (1), J. C. Stevens, U.S............0-. *AURORA, J. Le Marchant, England 
WOSNe cas MAGIC. (1), F. Osgood, U.S.............0000055 CAMBRIA, J. Ashbury, England 


etate en COLUMBIA (2), F. Osgood, U.S................ LIVONIA (1), J. Ashbury, England 
SAPPHO (2), Wm. P. Douglass, U. S. : i i 
eee se MADELEINE (2), 5. Dickerson, U. S............. COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN, C. Gifford, Canad: 
SEOs MISCHIEF (2), J. Busk, U.S................... ATALAN TA, A. Cuthbert, Canada ae? 
Ramat PURITAN (2), J. Forbes, U.S.. tiseseceeesseeee GENESTA, Sir R. Sutton, England 
Waoonaee MAYFLOWER (2), Gen. J. Paine, U.S...... ----. GALATEA, Lt. Henn, R.N., England 
date. VOLUNTEER (2), Gen. J. Paine, U S............ THISTLE, J. Bell, England 
Bock Aa VIGILANT (3), Massrs. Iselin-Morgan, U.S...... VALKYRIE, Lord Dunraven, England - te 
at. 7 WEEE Re rae DEFENDER (3), Massrs. Iselin-Morgan, U.S..... VALKYRIE II, Lord Dunraven, England — 
16-20, OOD ae coer s COLUMBIA (3), Messrs. Iselin-Morgan, U. S..... SHAMROCK 1, Sir Thomas Lipton, Engla 
a t. 4, 1901.... COLUMBIA (3), J. P. Morgan, U.S........0..... SHAMROCK II, Sir Thomas Lipton, Engl 
. RELIANCE (3), Iselin, et al, U. Sic, iach eet tens SHAMROCK III, Sir Thomas Lipton, England 
-+..... RESOLUTE (3), R. Emmons, et al, U.S.......... SHAMROCK IV (2), Sir Thomas Lipton, En; 
-.... ENTERPRISE (4), Aldrich-Vanderbilt, U.S....... SHAMROCK V, Sir Thomas Lipton, Englan; 
la Sra RAINBOW (4), H. S. Vanderbilt, U. S:........... ENDEAVOUR (2), T. 0. M, Sopwith, Engla 
Lae RANGER (4), H. S. Vanderbilt, U.3............. ENDEAVOUR II, T. 0. M. Sopwith, Englan: 


ati hed second. 
om 1930 to 19 


First race held off Cowes, Isle of Wight, England; from 1870 to 1920 races held off Nev 
37 races held off Newport, R.I. - ; ; ‘ 


HTING CHAMPIONS IN 1951 Silas George Cup (six-meter)—CIRCE 
: John Rendel, The New York Times. Dixon, Royal Canadian Y. Cc. 
r Class—SHANNON, E. w. (Skip) National Dinghy—Interclub Class, A 
» Rocky Point, S. C., Old Green- Knapp, Larchmont (N. Y.) Y. ©. Pen 
onn. Class, Dick Sheehan, Manhass 
Sup (Star Class) -ESTRELLITA, ¥. G.,. Port Washington, N.Y. ) 
choonmaker, Miami, Fla. ° Morss Trophy (intercollegiate dinghy) 
(national junior championship) Massachusetts Institute of Tech ol 
e Reichhelm, Rocky Point, Ss. C., MacMillan Cup (intercollegiate 
reenwich, Conn, Parte ete Palit ( 
ars ghtning ass ociation—Joh: 
: uae Seavy, Clearwater, land Jr., Spray Beach, N. J. ¢ a 
arles Francis Adams Trophy (na- age aay eae mee pea a 


National one-desien Jou 
Maine Y. R. A. (Jane a EL 


tianson, South Shore, Wis. 
110-class world—Larry Conover, 
nerican Cup (six-meter)—United roneck, N. Y, tick 


(Goose, Llanoria, Fire- King’s Cup (N. Y. Y. C. cruise) — 
(yawl), John Nicholas Brown, } 


r¢ Cw ; 
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WORLD STAR CLASS CHAMPIONS 
a Source: International Star Class Yacht Racing Association. 
year Winner Skipper Skipper’s fleet Where held 
B22 IN AU RUSS ois% clecsis cais's 4 We_Ecinslee:S.. 22 <i'6 «es... Western L. I. Sound ...Western L. I. Sound 
mrg2s. TAURUS ........0005 Wis inslbe acne ces «te. a Western L. 1. Sound ...Western L. 1. Sound 
1924 LITTLE BEAR ....... J. R. Robinson ............ Western L. J. Sound ... Western L. I. Sound 
BS LORCA Boy wierd iiaiere, 10.8 isles als Adrian Iselin I] .......... Western L. I. Sound ... Western L. 1. Sound 
$826=-RHODY> can. cencip eens B. W. Comstock .......... Narragansett Bay ..... Western L. 1. Sound 
19275 TEMPE WI 3.....2..- Walton Hubbard .......... Newport Harbor ...... Warwick, R. I. 
(923 SPARKLER Il ....... PO £. Edrington oa. c.0. New Orleans Gulf ..... Newport Beach, Calif. 
BP OMERENE Ley isvc\atntd aj0 b 0 eyeieln) cole fe Ge, JONSON erslsisicis 2c = gece Chesapeake Bay ...... New Orleans, La. 
£950, PEGGY WEE .......~ fet wien Coo coUsGOD aco Western L. J. Sound ...Gibson Island, Md. 
BESO CGOLLEEN |. 22... 008 Wo de MOH UGS etere stare <tc esis Central L. 1. Sound ... Western L. I. Sound 
BOSPMONMUIST © crates bd cic acces Edward Fink ............ Los Angeles Harbor ....Southport, Conn. 
1933 THREE STAR TWO ..Gienn Waterhouse ........ E. San Francisco Bay ..Los Angeles, Calif. 
BNOS4 = BY-G ti... cece cee ces H. F. Beardslee .......... Newport Harbor ...... San Francisco, Caiif. 
eee SMEES Y= Croce c/eisieis/s sjois te «o's H. F. Beardstee .......... Newport Harbor ...... Newport Beach, Calif. 
OSEIA ZAC Aig es oingemeomcron Adrian Iselin Il .......... Western L. I. Sound ...Rochester, N. Y. 
BUSTLE CKY ©. occ ccs scenes Milton Wegeforth ........ San Diego Bay ....... Western L. J. Sound 
POSS] PUNM 3 .<0../or1010 0010 0 «,0% Walter von Hutschler ..... Hamburg 2 ..ce acc srt San Diego, Calif. 
BOS0 PIM MY 2... ccc ce cceee Walter von Hutschler ..... AL OC hd MA egaiogievamoo c Kiel, Germany 
1940 RAMBUNCTIOUS ....Jim Cowie ..........00-56> Los Angeles Harbor ...San Diego, Calif. 
_ 1941 IWENGHI bc cctcceas cele s George Fleitz ............ Los Angeles Harbor ...Los Angeles, Calif. 
~ 1942 ~ © eegot Gosadees Harry G: Ny6, Jr. 12.2.5. Southern Lake Mich ...Chicago, III. 
1943 Me ore, oa sy6inie os. s° Arthur M. Deacon ........ Western L. |. Sound ...Bay Shore, N. Y. 
1944 ON Ta a eiak scelsjere Gerald Driscoll .......... San Diego Bay ...... Chicago, III. 
1945 eM Sate leietels{e\e «s/o\s Maiin Burnham .......... San Diego Bay ...... Stamford, Conn. 
1946 WENCH II .......... George Fleitz ............ Los Angeies Harbor ....Havana 
1947 GEM II............6. Durward Knowles ........ Nassau, Bahamas ..... Los Angeles,-. Calif. 
1948 TWIN STAR ........ Lockwood M. Pirie ........ Wilmette Harbor, lil. .. Lisbon, Portugal 
TOAGS GALE \.. 3.5 kineccieevens Harry G. Nve, Jr. ......-- Southern Lake Mich. ..Chicago, Uf. 
1950 SEA ROBIN .....:..: Robert Lippincott ........ West Jersey .......... Chicago, Ill. 
1951. SHANNON .......... Bor WL Etchells: i. S.esistcras- Gentral L. I. Sound ...Gibson Island, Md. 


* Indicates skipper's series in which the contestants drew for local boats each day and brought their own sails. 


CHESS 


Source: American Chess Bulletin of New York. 


World Champions 


1851-58 Adolph Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 
1858-62 Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 
1862-66 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 
1866-94 William Steinitz, Vienna, Austria 


1894-1921 Emanuel Lasker, Berlin, Germany 


1921-27 | Jose R. Capablanca, Havana, Cuba 

1927-35 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, Russia 
1935-37. Dr. Max Euwe, Amsterdam, the Netherlands 
1937-46 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, Russia* 
1948- Mikhail Botvinnik, Leningrad, Russia 


* Alekhine, a French citizen, died on March 23, 1946, 
leaving the world championship vacant. 


World Title Chess Match 


Mikhail Botvinnik of Leningrad had a 
‘close call during 1951 in a match for his 
title with David Bronstein of Moscow, win- 
ner of the challengers’ tournament spon- 

sored by the International Chess Federa- 
tion. The result was a tie, each scoring 
six points, while twelve games were drawn. 
The match conditions provided that the 
challenger must defeat the holder. 


Reshevsky Chess Victor 


Samuel Reshevsky of New York won the 
1951 Wertheim international tournament 
at the Manhattan Chess Club, New York, 
with an 8-3 record. 


United States Champions 


1852-62 Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 

1871-87 George H. Mackenzie, New York 

1887-92 Max Judd, St. Louis, Mo. 

1892-94 Simon Lipschuetz, New York 

1894 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown, Ky. N 
1894 Albert B. Hodges, Staten Island, N. Y.* , 
1894-97 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown, Ky. 


1897-1906 Harry Nelson Pillsbury, Boston, Mass. : 


1906-09 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown, Ky. ; 
1909-36 Frank J. Marshall, New York if 
1936-44 Samuel Reshevsky, New Yorkt s 
1944-46  Arnoid S. Denker, New York ‘ 
1946 Samuel Reshevsky, Boston . 
1948 Herman Steiner, Los Angeles q 
1951 Larry Evans, New York ; 


* Retired after winning return match with Showalter. 
} In 1942, Isaac 1. Kashdan of New York was co-ckam= 
pion for a while because of a tle with Reshevsky in that 
year’s tournament. Reshevsky won the play-off. 


Other Chess Champions, 1951 
WORLD 
Women—Mrs. Ludmilla Rudenko Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
UNITED STATES 
Qpen—Larry Evans, New York 
Women—WMirs. Mary Bain, Miami, Fla. 
Speed—Larry Evans ’ 
lunior—Sol Wachs, Philadelphia 


os ey ee 


Cuba Takes Baseball Honors : 

Cuba, with a 6-1 record, won the 1951 

Pan-American Games baseball champions 

ship. Mexico finished second and the 
United States third. 


: : z Sis : » é é n ‘le 
| | . MOTORBOATING  — § 
See source of power—the internal over marked courses ‘under the con ie) 
combustion engine—is the same in the the American Power Boat Association. * 
motorboat as it is in the automobile, the races were severe tests of all parts of po 
listory of motorboat racing parallels that ~ boats and what was learned in the annual | 
of auto racing. There was a sporting risk Gold Cup competition, which started AL as | 
driving the early power boats. As soon 1904, caused a great improvement in the 
they began to show a degree of depend- designing of engines and hulls. The deve 
ility, there came the informal rivalries opment of the outboard motor opened up ; 
‘the rivers and lakes. These led to the another branch of power boat competition _ 
( al contests of speed and endurance of wide popularity. 


Motorboating Statistics 


Source: American Power Boat Association and Motor Boating Magazine. 


GOLD. CUP WINNERS 


Beginning with 1922 the race for the American Power Boat Association Gold Cup was open only to displacemen: 
_ boats of over 25 feet in length and powered with motors of not more than 625 inches piston displacement. . 
In 6 the rules were liberalized to encourage the entry of smaller, less expensive craft. Boats now are requi 
ween 10 and 40 feet in length, with horsepower unlimited. ; 


Time of 


Winner and owner best heat 


YES BUS aries ake 5 ee 0:35:39.04 


-C....... HOTSY TOTSY, V. Kliesrath..... , 0:32:07 
OMNES inicwiniyecks HOTSY TOTSY, V. Kliesrath-R. Hoyt d 0:32 :46.47 
+ C0... Pisa oe DELPHINE IV, Horace E. Dodga 0:30:24 
; EL CAGARTO#G Rois chc it! ook ie ie nea 0:29:34.4 
ELV CAGARTO)-G) Rots: 3225, nc ome hl Ug 0:31:00.4 
ELVLAGARTO; ,G:/ Reis. .g2s0 eae aie iu aa 0:31:16 
IMPSHI, Horace E. Dodge......................... 0:38:13 
NOTRE DAME, Herbert Mendelson.................. 0:25:13.32 
ar ALAGI, Theo Rossi... ... arate ae ee ean ae 0:27 :14.38 
MB TAL Ss oheces cle MY°SIN, Z.G. Simmons, Mfc. :c.ssecckccedecscc 0:26:50.73 
HOTSY TOTSY III, Sidney Allen.............. ees 07363043 00 
MY SIN, Z. G. Simmons, Jr.*... icietts Giestelstalaran ete —o— 4 
TEMPO VI, Guy Lombardo........................ 0:25:23.74 70. 
MISS PEPS V, Walter, Roy and Russatl Dossin...... » 0:31:33,6 . © 57; 
MISS GREAT LAKES, Albin Falloa................ . 0:31:19.82¢ 57, 
MY SWEETIE, Bill Cantrell.................. Kasehe 0:22:53.26 
ea dats seereee SLO-MO-SHUN IV, Stanlay S. Sayras............ oto) 052201 OS ncu 
SS BCE EEL ae SLO-MO-SHUN V. Stanley. S. Sayras.. 0.00.00... 0:19:37 _ 
tant. + Made by UGH ORUST, | ne 
ar 


dal J iis le 
; - P i 
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RECORDS FOR ONE-MILE STRAIGHTAWAY 
Source: sie Se ee KE. Lovejoy, Boating Editor, The New York Times, and Educational Consultant, 1475 Broadway 


New York 18, N 
Speed 
Class mph. Date 
* Unlimited hydroplane (world)....153.323 6/26/50 
Unlimited hydroplaae (Canada) .133.645 10/ 2/49 
BIER rterst pe ce ets ae de Fas 95.361 10/ 1/51 
225 cu. in. hydropiane (Div. I)... 99.820 10/11/49 
225 cu. in. hydroplane (Div. II).. 94.240 10/11/49 
15% cu. in. hydroplane........... 81.264 9/21/47 
135 cu. in. hydroplane........... 92.139 5/21/49 
91 cu. in. hydroplane............ "71.891 7/ 8/52 
*48 cu. in. hydroplane.........-.- 72.727 10/ 1/51 
48 cu. in. -runabout............-- 55.475 7/ 8/51 
P \cific One-Desiga.........-..-. 59.99 5/21/49 
Cracker Box runabout..........- 68.562 10/10/49 
Jersey Speed Skiff..............- 45.432 9/ 9/50 
_Class X out. hydro. (world)...... 79.04 5/20/39 
Class X out. hydro (U.S.)....... 78.44 11/ 1/39 
= Class A out. hydro............5:- 50.281 11/19/45 
Class EB out. hydro............-.- 57.234 10/29/40 
Class C out. hydro...........---+ 63.549 11/19/45 
Class C serv. out. hydro........-- 52.402 8/ 7/51 
Ciass C racing out. run.......... 58.445 10/30/50 
Class G racing inb. runabout.... 64.286 10/ 1/51 
_ Class C sery. out. run...........- 51.613 5/21/49 
Class D racing inb. runabout.... 69.769 10/ 1/51 
‘Glass E racing inb. runabout.... 72.828 19/ 1/51 
RECORDS IN 
Speed : 
: Class m.p.h. Date 
— Unlimited.............-- 111.7423 8/12/51 
Gold Cup lap............ 108.663 4/51 
Goid Cup heat.......... 91.766 8/ 4/51 
Gold Cup race...... 78.215 7/22/50 
Harmsworth lap 102.676 9/ 2/50 
Harmsworth heat 100.68 9/ 2/50 
Harmsworth race. 95.623 9/ 2/50 
President’s Cup hea 88.725 9/17/50 
Neti. Sweepstakes heat 87.464 8/11/49 
-Silver Cup heat........ 107.394 9/ 4/50 
Steel Cup heat. 15 67.500 5/20/50 
Harwood Trophy . 30 64.400 9/11/49 
Edinburn Trophy. °9 68.123 9/ 6/48 
225 Ciass (Div. 1). ood ate Be 83.488 9/30/51 
225 Class (Div. II)....... 5 75.188  8/ 7/50 
48 cu. in. hydroplane.... 5 53.121 8/11/51 
48 cu. in. runabout...... 5 50.920 8/11/51 
91 cu. in. hydropiane.... 4 59.960 2/17/51 
135 cu. in. hydroplane... 5 75.157 10/16/48 
151 cu. in. hydroplane... 5 59.133 9/18/46 
~ Pacific One-Design...... 5 53.763 8/21/49 
_. Cracker Bcx ee eeeabout 5 60.484 10/ 8/49 
Jersey Speed Skiff...... ae 44.510 8/ 5/50 
(a) — Nautical miles. ; 
HARMSWORTH .TROPHY WINNERS 
Year Boat and Country é Speed* 
J903—NAPIER |, France.......-...---.- Aweawh late 19.53 
1904—TREFLE-A-QUATRE, England..:...........- 26.63 
1905—NAPIER II, England...........-.----+-0-- 26.03 
1906—YARROW-NAPIER, England.............--- 15.48 
1907—DIXIE |, United States.............--.-4-+ 31.78 
1908—DIXIE II, United States...............-+-- 31.347 
1910—DIXIE Il, United States............-..--- 36.04 
1911—DIXIE IV, United States.............-.+-- 40.28 
1912—+MAPLE LEAF IV, England........:..--.-- 43.18 
1913—MAPLE LEAF IV, England. .:......... 020006 57.45 
1920—MISS AMERICA I, United States.......... 61.51 
1921—MISS AMERICA II, United States.......... 59.75 
1926—MISS AMERICA V, United States.......... 61.118 
1928—MISS AMERICA VII, United States........ 59.325 
1929—MISS AMERICA VIII, United States........ 75.287 
1930—MISS AMERICA IX, United States tise vee 77.233 
1931—MISS AMERICA VIII, United States........ 85.861 
1932—MISS AMERICA X, United States..... Wawona 73.489 
1933—MISS AMERICA X, United States.........5 86.939 
1949—SKIP-A-LONG, United States............++ 94.285 
1950—SLO-MO-SHUN IV, United States.......... 100,689 


* In statute miles per hour. 
+ First of hydroplanes to win, 
displacement craft. 


predecessors being all 


Place 


Seattle, Wash.... 
Pictoa, Ontario.. 


Boat and driver 


.SLO-MO-SHUN IV, Stanley Sayres 
-MISS CANAD« IV, Harold Wilson 
New Martinsville .TOMYANN, Joe Taggart 
Salton Sea, Calif.. BELLIGERO Ii, Paul Sawyer, Jr. 
Salton Sea, Calif.. GREEN HORNET, L. O. Turner 
Washington, D.C. UNCLE SAM I, Edison Hedges 
San Diego, Calif...SKALAWAGGS, Roy Skaggs 
Bush River, Md...MISS FORT PITT, Jou Margio 
New Martinsville. SHOOTING ae Cc. Scull 
Bush River, Md... YANKEE BOY, Mcalliseer 
San Diego, Calif... CHERUB Il, L. J. Noyotny 
Salton Sea, Calif.. LITTLE STINKER, Gien Miiler 
Ocean City, N. J... CHANTICLEER, H. F. Disbrow 
Paris, France..... ———— Jean Dupuy 
Worcester, Mass. . Clinton R. Ferguson 
Salton Sea, Calif.. T. L. De Witt 
Salton Sea, Calif... Jack Henckels 
Salton Sea, Calif..————— Thomas Cov per 
Seattle, Wash.....AIR EXPRESS, Bud Wiget 
Lake Alfred, Fla... WHOT HOPPENED, B. King 
New _Martinsyilic. TORNADO, Les Trafton 
San Diego, Calif. . eSe SANTA BARBARA, 

Tom Newton 
New Martinsville. MY BOY WOODY, E. Pliescott 
New Martinsville .THE FOX, Sam Griffith 


COMPETITION 


Place 
Seattie, Wash.... 


Boat and driver 


. SLO-MO-SHUN IV, Lou Fageol 
Seattle, Wash.....SLO-MO-SHUN V, Lou Fageol 
Seattle, Wash.....SLO-MO-SHUN V, Lou Fageol 
Detroit, Mich..... SLO-MO-SHUN IV, Ted Jones 
Detroit, Mich.....SLO-MO-SFUN IV, Lou Fageol 
Detroit, Mich.....S$LO-MO-SHUN IV, Lou Fageol 
Detroit, Mich.....SLO-MO-SHUN IV, Lou Fageol 
Washington, D. C. MISS PEPSI, Chuck Thompson 
Red Bank, N. J....MY SWEETIE, W. J. Cantrell 
Detroit, Mich:.... MISS PEPSI, Chuck Thompson | 
Pittsburgh, Pa....SUCH CRUST II, Dan Arena 
New York, N. Y...ETTA, George Sarant 

Detroit, Mich.....Z-Z- ZIP, Sid Street 

New Martinsville. YOU ALL, Robert Rowland 
Picton, Ontario.../ LTER EGO, Paul Sawyer, Jr. 
Red Bank, N. J.. “8 HOOTING STAR, CGC. M. Scull 
Red Bank, N. J.... YANKEE BOY, R. McAllister 
St. Petersburg. .RED WITCH, Jack Van Deman 
Salton Sea, Calif.. 
Red Bank, N. J.. 
Cambridge, Md.. 
Salton Sea, Calif. 
Red Bank, N. J... 


_. UNCLE SAM I, pee Hedges 
.CHERUB II, Dr. L. J. Novotny 

. DRAGON -B- HIND, “R. Phillips, Jee 
‘FALCON, Ray Morris 


OTHER CHAMPIONS, 1951 
Source: Clarence E. Lovejoy. 


National Sweepstakes (Red Bank, N. 1) TEMPO. 
VI, Guy Lombardo, Fee POre N. x 

President’s Cup (Washington, C.)—MISS PEPS}, 
Chuck Thompson, Detroit 

Cruisers (Execution Light 
MIAHA, John Gans, Staten Island, N. Y. 


National Inboard Champions 
HYDROPLANES 

48 cubic inch (St. Petersburg, Fla. ) WHY, Jack 
Van Deman, Long Branch, N. J. 

91 cubic inch (St. Petersburg, Fia. )—RED WITCH, - 
Jack Van Deman 

135 cubic inch (Dubuque, 
Owen, Berwin, Ill. 

225 Class, Div. I Dees bo 
Street, Kansas City, Mo 

225 Class, Div. I1 (Long Reso, Calif.) FIREFLY,” 
Elmer Enquist, Petaluma, Calif 

Pacifiz none Doan (near Baltimore) CHERUB ing 
Dr. L. J. Novotny, Los Angeles 


7 ides (New Martinsville, W, Va.)—HELEN Mag 
Fred Sutton, Jr., Kinston, N. C. 


RUNABOUTS 


48 cubic inch (St. Petersburg) ena BOY, 
Robert McAilister, Ventnor. 


Cracker Box Class (Long Beach, Calif.)--CREAM 
PUFF TOO, Ed Olsen, Long Beach 


Iowa) —ETHYL XX, Sam: 


MiGHTY CHEVRON, Roy skaggés 


to Block Island) a5 


ee <i -. ae 


Ky.)—Z-Z-Zip, Sid ' 


So 


oo 


- 
q 


tse (CONT.) 


|. RUNABOUTS (CONT,) eye, 
_ Class B (Cambridge, Md.)—AVA LOU II, Ed Town- 
ott} (Bure Ne )—SOUR PUSS, Ed End 
Y 6S 4 uffalo, . ip . nares, : 
Grand Welanide N. Y : Kes ft 2 RUNABOUTS . 
lass E (Buffalo, N. Y.)—DOT-E, Al Endres, Grand | 


Island, N. Y. Class C Racing—David Livingston 


; Class C Service—David Livingston 
Outboard Hydroplane Champions 
(Near Knoxville, Tenn., Sept. 15-17) 


ass A—Gilbert Peterman, Malverne, N. Y. 
lass B—Gerald Miller, Lawrenceville, Ill. 

s C—Jack Maypole, Oak Park, Ill. * 
ass F—Warry Vogts, Madison, Wis. Association’s Council meets 
‘Class M—Charles Winslow, Orlando, Fla. 


OTHER MOTORBOATING CHAMPIONS, 1951 


SERVICE HYDROPLANE _ : 
Class C—David Livingston, Lake Village, Ar 


STOCK UTILITY OUTBOARDS 


DISTANCE RACE YACHT WINNERS | 
rt to Annapolis—BARUNA, yawl, Marblehead to Halifax—CARIN 
mry C. Taylor, New York. Richard Nye. 


lami to Nassau—-REVONOC, Harvey Con- Los Angeles to Honolulu--SEA WITCH, 
r, New York. 


e ketch, A. L. McCormick, San Francisco. 
met Race (England)—CIRCE, yawl, St. Petersburg to Havana—CARIBBEE, ~ 
_Hardeberg, Sweden. yawl, Carleton Mitchell, Annapolis, Md. 
icago to Mackinac Island—GALE, sloop, Havana to San Sebastian, Spain—MaAI 


ty G. Nye Jr., Chicago. BAR XIII, Ken Jewett, Miami, Fla. — 


A; yaw! 


ede ae F MOTORCYCLING 
Winners of National Championships in 1951 


Source: American Motorcycle Association and American Motorcycling magazine. 


é q : Road Racing 
Event and where held Winner and home city Machine in 
s (Laconia, N. H.)........ Dick Klamfoth, Groveport, Ohio. ..... Norton 3.057 sceeabaas 1:57. 
3 (Datona Beach, Fla.) ,.. Dick Klamfoth, Groveport, Ohio. _ ++. Nortoo........,. see. 2:09 
| Dirt Track Racing 

; z ; HALF-MILE TRACKS : 

(Des Moines, Iowa). . Lowell Rettinger, Indianapolis..,..... Harley-Davidson. 
Repo bE ee . Dick Klamfoth, Groveport, Ohio... . |! Norton......., 

illiams Grove, Pa - Ernie Beckman, Battle Creek, Mich. |” Toadian. 26 34 
chmond, Vaio . Dick Klamfoth, Groveport, Ohio.,... . Norton.,...... scrote 
‘ MILE TRACKS 
VieSuckels “earn Bobby Hill, Columbus, Ohio. ,.,.. eine Indian te 202 eines 
pighatwistd Kenny Eggers, San Jose, Calif....... 1) Harley-Davidson. ... 
BWA Lhaccr ans 2 Bobby Hill, Columbus, Ohio, . | eseepes Indian... 2.035.206 
Speedway Racing 
MILE TRACK : DEC 
:+++ Billy Huber, Reading, Pa.............. Harley-Davidson.... 
Tourist Trophy Racing 
‘a HALF-MILE COURSE—7 MILES ; 
eoria, Til.)..... 0... Jimmy Phillips, So. Pasadena, Calif... Triumph, 
Peoria, Il.) 


Diao ate tke Jimmy Phillips, So. Pasadena, Calif... Triumph ; 


Class A Hill Climb 
(All events at Muskegon, Mich.) 


Pees cant ’. Larry Sutter, Muskegon ogbee, Mich. 
° 


Harley-Davidson. .., 
er . Willard Bryan, Groveport, Ohi y i 


Ee cera Harley-Davidson. . 
ab - Louis Corriere, Easton, Pa.....:. feral cote Harley-Davidso: 
Srabaeies 6 Pete Uebelacker, Rochester, N. Y...... Indian. aioe 


Oe Endurance Run 


ansing, Mich.)....... Joe Gee, Columbus, Ohio............. Triumph.. 


Cross-Country Run - 
mashes we -+. Aub LeBard, La Habra, Calif.......... BSA Lis cM eateceue 
’ ‘ ; 4 ; i. 
nzales Wins Speed Test Fordham Wins Swim Meet _ 
1 (Pancho) Gonzales, competing Fordham, with 83 points, captur dd 
pecial electronically measured con- 1951 Metropolitan College Swimming 
S foseph’s College, Philadelphia, ciation team championship, New 


ennis ball 112.88 miles an hour. versity, the host school, was se 
ner was second with 107.8. > BT tallies.’ Yo ae 


R ‘Wunoett, Houmas, the famous. 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, wrote 
at the running horse was a gambling toy 
it the trotting horse was useful and, fur- 
thermore; “horse-racing is not a republican 
institution; horse-trotting is.” Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes was a born and bred New 
Englander and New England was the nurs- 
y of the harness racing sport in America. 
cers and trotters were matters of local 
pride and prejudice in Colonial New Eng- 
and and, shortly after the Revolution, the 
Messenger and Justin Morgan strains pro- 
duced many winners in harness racing 
“matches” along the turnpikes of New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massa- 
-chusetts, Vermont and New Hampshire. 
There was English thoroughbred blood 
n Messenger and Justin Morgan and, many 
ye ars later, it was blended in Rysdyk’s 


HARNESS RACING 


Hambletonian, foaled in 1849. Hamble- 
tonian was not particularly fast under — 
harness but his descendants have had al- 
most a monopoly of prizes, titles and rec- © 
ords in the harness racing game. Ham= 
bletonian was purchased as a foal with i 
dam for a total of $124 by William Rysdyk 
of Goshen, N. Y. and made a modest for- 
tune for the purchaser. 

Trotters and pacers often were raced ; 
under saddle in the old days and, in f t, 
the custom still survives in some pl: ; 


in Europe. Dexter, the great trotter moe 


wall under saddle as when pune a sulk 
But as sulkies were lightened in weight 
and improved in design, trotting under 
saddle became less common and finally © 
faded out in this country. ' 


Hambletonian Winners 
Goshen, N. Y. 
(Three-year-old trotters—1 mile) 


‘Run at Syracuse, N. Y., In 1926 and 1928; run at Lexington, Ky., in 1927 and 1929; run at Empire City Race Track sa 


N. Y., in 1943. 
Winner 
Guy McKinney 
Iosola’s Worthy 
Spencer 
Walter Dear 
Hanover’s Bertha 
Calumet Butler 
The Marchioness 
Mary Reynolds 
Lord Jim 
Greyhound 
... Rosalind 

. Shirley Hanover 
McLin Hanover 
Peter Astra 
Spencer Scott 
Bill Gallon 
The Ambassador 
Volo Song 

.. Yankee Maid 
Titan Hanover 

. .Chestertown 
Hoot Mon 
Demon Hanover 
Miss Tilly 
Lusty Song 


Driver 

Guy Crippen 
Fay Fitzpatrick. . 
Ralph Baldwin.... 
Harry and James 

Fitzpatrick 
Frank Ervin 
John Simpson 
Jake Rodman.. 


. a 
_ Horse 
Mainliner 


Benny Schue... 
William Haughton 
James Jordan 


| Dana Cameron. 


Driver 


Best time 
Sys ite a agievereke 2.04 


Tom ‘Berry iS oem oleae 2. 03 
R. McMahon 


RAS anaes 2.03 


Ben White 
H. M.-Parshall. =. -7.-%")- eM 02 
Sep Palin 
Ben White 
eee DOGIAS  rastcietoteaiciens 2.01 
Ha EROmMas ho. ae ee 2.02 
H. M. Parshall ...... .,.2.04 
F, Egan 
Meer Sralthewn. a2 eee 2.05 
Ben White 
Ben White 


Rahs Sere eed co's 2.02 
BURT Se Lose toe oes 2.01 


2.02 


eatstemas.s Hoe 2.04 
PeeWee Gar: © 2.02 
Pal ote tus tape 2.04 . 


HW. Pownall, 2.35 21s.) 2.04 
Tom Berry 
Sep Palin 

Hipt HOY beetle eee 2.02 
Fred Egan 
Dell Millerge see sence 2,02, 


pera eireo Ee 2.02 
Sts sucess 2.00 


See tats oa henn 2.01 


Driver 


Art Shaw...... 
Lou James. 
Clint Hod ins. 


Horse 


*Overture 
*Lou Darniey 
bPrince Colby 
clrish Sweetheart Henry Clukey. 
*Kashaplenty Henry Pownall 

* Field. ae es Fair Acres entry. 
Farm entry. . Ervin Stable entry. 
Stable entry. ReCibbcn White Stable en 
Miller Stable entry 

Times—2.02 3/5, “2.04 3/5. Winner—B 
by Worthy Boy-Sister Mary. 

Kroening, Milwaukee. 

Purse distribution—Mainliner, $51,34 
nib, $18,671.73; Scotch Rhythm, $11,20 
Man, $5, 601.52; Yankee Hanover, a Te 
Hanover, $2, 800. 75; breeder’s award, §$ 
purse—$95,263.93. Attendance—15, b00.” 


WORLD HARNESS RACING RECORDS 


and hitch, either sgainst time or in a race at one mile.) 


Trotting on Mile Track 


Time . Driver Date e _ Where made 
Fc SAGA a iaaes tan mE SAPLPalinaeer ees Sept. 29, 1938 ) Lexington, Ky. 
mists carate,siatucataua sik hesite Manet EA H.C, Moody.......... Oct. 2, 1912 Lexington, Ky. — 
SOBRE SAA Ae as 2.00 > Harry Pownall......., Oct. 4, 1944 Lexington, Ky. — 
Risisisiaiseie ce 1.58 Harry Pownall......... Sept. 7, 1945 DuQuoin, Ii. 
siete eislolarstaie eee aiate ote 1.57% (1) S.F. Palin........... Aug. 21, 1936 Springfield, 11. 
SMa a steer eee 1.57% Fred Egan............ Sept. 24, 1941 Lexington, Ky. 
j driver—Dean Hanover.................. 1.58% Alma Sheppard....... Sept. 24, 1937 Lexington, Ky. + 
To Wagon—Lou Dillon...............0.0.25. 2.00 C.K. G. Billings....... Aug. 24,1903 — Readville, Mass. - 
(ee mare Hel Ai Sones sat nes. 2.00 C.K. G. Billings....... Aug. 7, 1911 North Randall, 01 io 
LR 8s 1.58% S. F. Palin........... ‘Sept. 5, 1939 Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cok aan th ace 2.10%  T.F.Walsh........... Aug. 14,1937 Goshen, N. Yorn 
ined Aah CT Ene a 2.19% T.F. Walsh. oo... Sept. 7, 1936 Rutland; Vt. 
OS OSS BABE DRCOG RR Boe geae 2.30 Not recorded......... July 4, 1896 Chicago, Ill. : 
Risistasistate vista Zoe 2.01% Mrs. F. D. Johnson..:. Sept. 27, 1940 Lexington, Ky. — 
unning Mate—Uhlan. Wee histo cfs SORBASS 1.54% Chas. Tanner......... Oct. 9, 1913 


ees in) R cord made in race. 


Trotting on Half-mile Track 
Time _ Driver Date 


H. C. Moody.......... Sept. 18, 1913 
Harry Pownall........ Sept. 19, 1944 
01%, Harry Pownall........ Sept. 18, 1945 
Dewees aan neetseha i Harry Pownall........ July 13, 1951 
Garr mee Shien eer eee f W. J. Andrews........ Sept. 21, 1907 
MaMa cise cawe siete: 2.0634 T. F. Walsh........... Aug. 19, 1937 
z reast—David Thornton, Holly- 
; Capital'Stock....3 8.000% 2.224% Meo Walshitess astees July 2, 1937 
Hollyrood Boris........,..... 2.09 Helen James......... Sept. 17, 1936 


Pacing on Mile Track — 

ety Time Driver Date 
Diypolrectes ese. cals i 1.55 Vic Fleming.......... Sept. 28, 1938 
BOY PANG siarercstc cielsais. sehen 2.1434 0. M. Powell......... Oct. 20, 1939 
biise es Ree vaiieeite 2.0036 (r) FF. E. Safford.......... Oct. 2, 1947 
5 meine sie more Fine LTS Delvin Miller.......... ‘Oct. . 1, 1951. 
Btnartlelaie Se dioteicls’. bcd cipresclt 1.5735 Delvin Miller.......... Oct. 2, 1951 
Briain miesscoe 1.55 Vic Fleming. ......... Sept. 28, 1938 
SCOtt. ess Roe eMac 1.59% Mrs. E. R. Harriman... . Aug. 22, 1929 
Brepeeics crt Op etdeisercstia 1.57% (w) M.€. McHenry........ Oct. 27, 1903 
nor Heir and George Gano... 2.02 ByMeCarric eee Oct. 1, 1912 
- George SGANG rs lovin Ake cvpicl Nh 2.10% M. Anderson......... Sept. 2, 1915 
i Bere Ape eka: 1.58% A, McDowell.......... Oct. 4, 1894 


Pacing on Half-mile Track 


(This compilation recognizes as record-holders those horses which have eae the fastest se at 


Si Fe Palinictsssese: July 16, 1937 . 


Lexington, Ky. 


Goshen, N. ! 
Louisville, | 

Delaware, oni 
Delaware, Ohi 


' Saratoga Spgs, N. 


Allentown, Pa 
Skowhegan, WV 


Gorham, Maine 
Brockton, Mas 


Lexington, ky. 
Indianapolis, i 


Madison, Wi: 


Chillicothe, | 


Time Driver Date ~ 
1.5936 (r) Frank Ervin.......... - Sept. 19, 1951. 
SOA BE 3 hes tate eae 2.18% 0. M. Powell......... 1924 ; 

Fee tee etccise cain 2.03% (fr) R. L. Parker.........., Sept. 16, 1942 ~ Carthage, Oh 
Mimi eects ete  2:00/Cr)ix, ) Adelbort Cameron Rae Sept. 20, 195T Delaware, bhi 
Dadeth toned Ns 1.5936 (r) Frank Ervin,........ - Sept. 19, 1951 Delaware 

MURR Te Raa is dies) docs cy 2.05(w) +H. C. Hersey.......... Sept. 21, 1905 Alllent 
ty Direct and The Widower... 2.04% Chas. Fleming. ....... Oct. 12,1939  Altam 
bro Hanover..........,. . 2.06% J. Welpert!.. 2. 5:8); Sept. 21, 1995 


(t) Record made in race, \ (w) With windshield, 


ot 


9 


Siti gee £4 
\ 
4. = ¢\ *TROTTERS: PACERS 
(Based on performances at one mile) - (Based on performances at one mile) 
_ Mile Track Mile Track : ‘ 
a ' } Best time Best time 
Aged—Pronto Don .............. 2:02 Aged—Good Time ...........:.. ‘1:57 4/5 ae 
i year-old—Star’s Pride ......... 1:59 4-year-old—Sampson Hanover .. 1:56 4/5 
ee en Rhythm {..).).. 2:02 2/5 3-year-olds—Tar Heel and J 5 eh 
2-year-old—Duke of Lullwater ...2:03 4/5 S@licitor \ 3.501 oe ae eee 1°675 2/5 
2-year-old—Meadow Rice ...... 202 
=< Half-Mile Track 
Reed== Pronto, Den =o) \.at 25 2:02 Half-Mile Track 
" A ‘ Aged—Prince Jay ...........- pee ese 
‘ge Sime oe ca paces 4-year-old—Sampson Hanover ...1:. 
2 ear-old—Ford Hanover ....... 2:04 3/5  3-year-old—Tar Heel ..........-.- : 
-year-old—Hardy Hanover ...... 2:05 2-year-old—Royal Mist .......... 


Value 


Best 
time 


MERANOVOR 62s oe wie cnet vie ee ees 

‘Gotham Trot—Pronto Don 
Roosevelt 2-Mile—Pronto Don....... 4:10 4/5 50,000 

“ 3-YEAR-OLDS 
‘American. National—Spennib........ 2:04 19,071 
Bloomsburg Futurity—Tag Me..... + 2:08 4/5 12,576 
shampionship Stallion—Hattie Song. 2:03 2/5 14,347 
Coaching Club Oaks—Betsy Volo..... 2:06 3/5 17,912 
Hambletonian—Mainliner..........- 2:02 3/5 95,264 
Hanover Filly—Neola Hanover....... 2:113/5 14,187 
an Futurity—Scotch Rhythm 2:04 4/5 23,633 
2:01 2/5 63,029 
Reading Futurity—Tag Me.......... 2:061/5 13,463 
eview Futurity—Spennib..........- 2:02 2/5 17,139 
=> 
2-YEAR-OLDS 

2:06 16,017 
foomsburg Futurity—Hardy Hanover 2:11 12,317 
2:04 2/5 32,120 
asic 2:943/5 21,840 
2:043/5 16,041 
: 2:03 4/5 35,116 
leading Futurity—Duke of Lullwater 2:061/5 14,153 
bocoenes 2:12 4/5 11,692 


ARNESS RACING CHAM 


STAKE WINNERS IN 1951 


WORLD RECORDS MADE IN 1951 


, 


PIONS. 


Pacing 
AGED 
time 
Nassau 2-Mile—Scottish Pence....... 4:13 2/5 
National Derby—Prince Jay.......... 2:04 1/5 
Yonkers Derby—Scottish Pence...... 3:17 2/5 
3-YEAR-OLDS 

American National—Tar Heel........ 


Bloomsburg Futurity—Solicitor 
Championship Stallion—H. D. 


over 2:09:3/5 = 


Geers Stake—Tar Heel... 2:01 
Hanover Filly—Meda Volo aA ... 2:00 3/5 
Horseman Futurity—Floating Dream 2:01 
Little Brown Jug—Tar Heel.......... 2:00 : 
Reading Futurity—Chuck Volo...... 2:03 4/5 
Review Futurity—Tar Heel..........- 1:59 4/5 
Village Farm--Stanton Hal.......... 2:04 
2-YEAR-OLDS 
American National—Gander......... 
Bloomsburg Futurity—Brave Scott... 
Fox—Thunderclap........- 


Geers—Meadow Rice....... r Sanh 
Hanover Filly—Silent Waters . 2:03 ; 
Little Pat—Thunderclap......... . 2:021/5 19 
McMahon Memorial—Gander........ 2:03 Aaa 
Reading Futurity—Meadow Rice..... 2:063/5 
Reynolds Stake—Voting Trust....... 2:07 4/5 1 
Village Farm—Vonian Chief........- 2:071/5 1 


Trotting 
Track Made by Place 
eae half-mile. ...... SOS Hill Oebeueedonond Westbury, N. Y......... i Scmict.a: 
Waiter half-mile......... Star’s Pride............ Saratoga Springs, N.Y... Lica ae 
ene half-mile...) 2. Pronto. Don......+.---- Westbury, N.Y.......++ RM ese 
Pacing 
oes half-mile........ Scottish Pence......... Westbury, N.Y......... 
half-mile........ Royali Mist; y= seus Harrington, Del......... 
Bie ests half-mile........ Scottish Pence....-...- Westbury, N.Y ........ 
Tigsadoeacets Stare Volosnee cnc ees Indianapolis.........-.. 
Ferman Hanover....... Westbury, N.Y wets Aa 
Sampson Hanover.....-. Delaware, Ohio......... 
haritleelinnsmisctacts oes Delaware, Ohio......... 
Pritice Jayciis ccs «> Delaware, Ohid......... 
Solicitenin: sn. e%s sh. Lexington, KY Nase -o . 
Buckeye Grattan....... Lexington, Ky......... ‘ 
Tar sreelic’. sas onialudels Lexington, Ky.......... 
Tassel Hanover.......-- Lexington; Ky.......... 
Prince Jay:.........+-- Lexington, Ky........-- 
MP LMUG: oy 1. oasis ., Good Tima......-...++% Lexington, Ky........-- Bs atee 
73 hursts Retire Proximity by her owners Ralph and Gordon V 
Pro vy harness racing’s all-time of Victor, N. Y. The 9-year-old | 


ey-winner was retired in 1951 


ia | 


trotter, earned $252,929. 


NCIENT DRAWINGS on stone and bone 
SS prove that horse racing is at least 
3000 years old, but Thoroughbred Racing 


_ thoroughbred in training today traces its 
egistered ancestry back to one cr more of 
hree sires that arrived in England about 


own, from the names of their owners, 
the Byerly Turk, the Darley Arabian 
and the Godolphin Arabian. The Jockey 
ub (English) was founded at Newmarket 


‘resort in deciding turf affairs. 

‘here was horse racing in this country 
: e the Revolution, but the great lift 
the breeding industry came with the 
ortation in 1798, by Col. John Hoomes 
irginia, of Diomed, winner of the Ep- 
‘Derby of 1780. Diomed’s lineal de- 
ehdants included such famous stars of 
the merican turf as American Eclipse and 
ington. From 1800 to the time of the 
aoe there were race courses and 


) . Tehnosaee, Kentucky and. 


e117, 2 miles until 1928. 


Jockey Wt. Win val. 

Ratiestion I, Murphy....... 117 $10,700 
Paths 1. Murphy....... 123 9,570 
miewiesen le MUrBHY, 5.2... 121 8,160 
ene Hamilton........ 118 13,690 
of Norfolk 1. Murphy....... 123 14,340 
pee Lo, Ma Kileys...c22.. 121 15,400 
ica! T. Kiley......... 115% 15,260 
ne aS Covington....... 112 18,610 
oni R. Williams...... 122 16,930 
Nahe E. Garrison...... 122 49,500. 
E. Van Kuren 122 19,750 

W. Martin....... 127.2 © 9'225 

J. Bullman...... 122 9,425 

J. Bullman. ...;. 119 19,275 

TEV Nhe sk ta cies 122° 19,875 
Helgesen........ 115 27,025 © 

fear. Fullers:..:.. 122. 26,325 

mile of pahe Murphy. <2... 126 6,850 
.. A. Johnson...... 121 89,000 

-. L. McDermott... 116 22,750 

. E. Ambrose..... 126 =. 21,920 


4 e HORSE RACING | 


‘is a modern development. Practically every > 


turf, was all-powerful in racing reg 


Horse Racing Statistics 


tics relative to thoroughbred racing in this publication are reproduced from the American Racing. ‘eda 
r ission of the copyright owners, TRIANGLE PUBLICATION 5, INC, Reproduction prohibited. — 


HISTORY OF TRADITIONAL STAKES 


AMERICAN DERBY 
Washington Park; 3-year-olds; 1 % miles. , a 
at old ‘Washington Park, Chicago, through 1904; run at Hawthorne in 1916; run at Arlington Park tr 


Year Winner - Jockey 

1929 Windy City....... L. McDermott .. 

1930 Reveille Boy,..... W. Fronk....... 

1931", Mates). koh 0 cose piGe Elis; jah eens 
PASS Zo 'GUStO.fe ee el S. Couccl 

1933. Mr. Khayyam... .. P. Walls./2 0.8 

1934 Cavalcade........ M. Garner 

1935 Black Helen...... D. Meade. ...... 

1937 Dawn Play........ L. Balaski....... 

1940 Mioland.......... J. Adams. . 

1941 whiney omectans A. Robertson. . 

1942. "Alsabi. oe. G. Woolf. . 

1943 Asiniadt beh G. Woolf. ...... 

1944 By Jimminy....... G. Woolf. ...... 
_ 1945. Fighting Step..... Gs South: 
1946 Eternal Reward... R, ceronehe 
1947 Fervent.......... D. Dodson. . 

1948 Citation......2... E. Arcaro. . 

1949 Ponder,.......... S. Brooks... 
1950 Hill Prince........ E. Arcaro....... 126 6 
1951 T. Atkinson. 


Louisiana. Beale ‘fact, thovouswired rac 
was largely a Southern sport and that ¥ 
One reason why the Confederacy had s 
excellent cavalry in the Civil War. Ae 


best two out of three! 
The oldest stake event in North Amer 
is the King’s Plate, a Canadian fixture tk 
was first run in the Province of Quebec 
1836. The oldest stake event in the Unite ( 
States is The Travers, which was first rm 
at Saratoga in 1864, The gambling t 
goes with horse racing and trickery 
jockeys, trainers, owners and track 
cials caused attacks on the sport by 
formers and a demand among horse ra 
enthusiasts for an honest and effectiv 
control of some kind, but nothing of 
ing value to racing came of this unt 
formation of The Jockey Club in| 
The Jockey Club, composed of fifty ’ 


tion until the State Racing Commi; 
came into being as a result of mutuel 


the tax on the “daily handle.” 


Hall of Fame...... 


in 1927 and 1928. Run at Washington Park from 1943 to 1945, inclusive: ‘ s 


Jockey — Wt. Winval. Year Winner Jockey ‘Wt. Win val. 
ees Misstep e.t.s cesses) « ESPoole. esas 122 $9,360 1940 Swain.............. J. Adams...... 117 $34,470 
8. Double Heart....... L. Geving...... 115 21,920 1941 Sun Again......... SW sEadsierccsee 122. 34,655 

_ Ladysman,.......-. ReJones. 3... 117 += 38,010 ~~ «1942 Occupation......... L. Balaski...... 117 ) 


atiotalicss, «acs cts td _ D, Bellizzi...... 116 31,020 1943 Jezrahel............ O. Grohs...,... 116 
Toro Nancy......... R. Jones. ...... 112 41,725 1944 Free for All......... O.Grohsis ence. 122 
Bencatge t's J. Bryson...... 922 .~ 45,135 1945 -Spy'Song.:..5.2.c..20S. BrOOKSs2 aembee 


a: P : A. Robertson... 117 36,540 + 1945 Cosmic Bomb....... S. Clark....... 122s) 
1937* C2) Se cece A. Robertson... 122 =... TOF ew Piet. coterie cbeiee Dell Jessop..... 122 | 
+ Teddy's Comet...... G. Smith....... 117 18,000 1948 Mr. Busher,........ FoZuteltycicede 122 
1938. Thingumabob....... E. Arcaro...... 117. 31,110 += 1949 Wisconsin Boy...... J. Chestnut..... 12203 
1939 Andy K..........0. IES OTOS tt. ate 114 =. 33,735 = «195D:- To Market..... oe» A. Rivera...ese 12257 
YO50" Hill:Gail. .... gs S. Brooks...... 122 


__** Dead Heat. 


~~ BELMONT STAKES ; aad 
i Belmont Park; 3-year-olds; 114 miles. ‘ Ne ‘tg 


__ Run at Jerome Park prior te 1890; run at Morris Park from 1890 to 1905. Distance 1458 miles prior to 1874; re- 
duced to 144 miles, 1874; reduced to 1144 miles, 1899; changed to 1144 miles, 1893; increased to 114 miles, 1895; in= — 
creased to 13% miles, 1896; changed to 114 miles in 1904 and 1905; increased to 144 miles, 1926. te ai 


_ Year ; Winner Jockey Wt. Winval. Year Winner Jockey Wt. 


# 1867 “Ruthless.......-.... J. Gilpatrick.... 107 $ 1,850 1909 Joe Madden........ E, Dugan:...... 126 © 
1868 Genera! Duke....... R. Swim. ...... 110 2,800 1910, e SWCD. © scsi oh oes J. Butwell...... 126 
» 1869 . Fenian............. C. Miller....... 110 3,350 1913 Prince Eugene...... R. Troxler...... 109 
1870 Kingfisher.......... W. Dick........ 110 3,750 1914 Luke McLuke....... M. Buxton..... 126 
1871 Harry Bassett....... W. Miller...... 110 5,450 IGTS Gheihinnen cece G. Byrne...... », 126 
72 Joe Daniels......... J. Rowe........ 110 4,500 1916 Friar Rock.......... E. Haynes, ..... 126 
1873 Springbok.......... J. Rowe........ 110 52000) 191 7q iHourlessiyr cnr sret« J. Butwell...... 126-5 
BPA ER SBXOMN slain cles ce. o.c'e G. Bardee...... 110 4200" = 1918s Johtenins. At ecr se F. Robinson.... 126 


1875 Calvin.............. R. Swim. ...... 110 4,450 1919 Sir Barton.......... JS Uottisicrrcmere 126 
1876 -Algerine............ W. Donohue.... 110 3,700 1920 Mano’ War......... Cc. Kummer.... 126 
1877. Cloverbrook........ C. Holloway.... 110 5,200 1921 Grey Lag. s... sen E. Sande....... 126 
878 Duke of Magenta.... L. Hughes...... 118 3,850 Neye2) SAEs weeneeeaancs C. H. Miller... .. 126 


| Spendthrift......... SHEVaNS en). <n 118 (WA) Wavy WANES rae Serocrioco EiSanderwsninare 126 
Grenada...+........ L. Hughes...... 118 _ 2,800 1924 Mad Play........... E. Sande....... 126 642 
eSaunterer. cs... - T. Costello..... 118 3,000 1925 American Flag...... A. Johnson..... 126 
2 Forester........ -.... J. McLaughlin... 118 2,600 1926 Crusader........... A. Johnson..... 126. 

883 George Kinney...... J. McLaughlin... 118 3,070 1927 Chance Shot........ E> Sande. nice 126 we i 
Panties: ass =.s.-\-\/ J. McLaughlin... 118 3,150 T9OZSeLVito meeiceacrete C. Kummer.... 126.— 
i UTE ep Shonen dded P&Duffyeca-cee 118 2,710 1929 Blue Larkspur....... M. Garner...... 


886 Inspector B......... J. McLaughlin.. 118  ~° 2,720 1930 Gallant Fox......... E. Sande....... : 
887 Hanover............ J. McLaughlin., 118 2,900 1931 Twenty Grand....... C. Kurtsinger... 
RONG eects J. McLaughlin... 118 3,440 1932 Faireno............ T. Malley...... 
meso. Eric......-. We ida e W. Hayward.... 118 4,960 1933 Hurrryoff........... M. Garner...... 4g 
90 Burlington.......... S. Barnes...... 118 8560 1934 Peace Chance....... W. D. Wright... 126 © 43 
1891 Foxford............ E. Garrison..... 11814 5,070 1935 Omaha............. W. Saunders... 126 
mg92 Patron....-.-----.- W. Hayward.... 122 6,610 1936 Granville........... JEStouteeeeee 
MACHO ac elses W. Simms...... 117 5,310 1937. War Admiral........ C. Kurtsinger... 
Henry of Navarre.... W. Simms...... 117 6,680 1938 Pasteurized......... JLStouth seca 
eens Falatalsenceeeet 19 2,700 1939 Johnstown.......... J. Stout........ 
896 Hastings............ H. Griffin....... 122 3,025 1940 Bimelech........... F. A. Smith.... 
Scottish Chieftain... J. Scherrer..... 115 3,550 1941 Whirlaway.......... E. Arcaro...... 
8 Bowling Brook...... F. Littlefield... 122 7,810 1942 Shut Out........... E. Accar\ecnece 
Jean Bereaud....... R. Clawson..... 122. 9,445 1943. Count Fleet......... J. Longden..... é 
Siete 126 14,790 1944 Bounding Home..... G.L. Smith.... 126 
Ree istewe FASDONCOR. cc 11,595  19A5 (Pavot.............. E. Arcaro...... 6 
eee a sReullmans... 13,220 1946 Assault............. W. Mehrtens... 126 
eh Bullman ss.) 12,285 1947 Phalanx............ R. Donoso...... 126 
/ oy onsespsbeoe cont Wy eemedon 11,575 1948 Ciiation............ E. Arcaro...... 1 
17,240 1949.5, Capoten. i ie-.2 pyre crs T. Atkinson.... 
22,700 1950 Middleground....... W. Boland..... 1 
he stat: 22,765 1951 Counterpoint........ D. Gorman..... 12¢ 
eho e 22,765 *9 


seen eeeee 


' “TRIPLE CROWN"? WINNERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Kentucky Derby, Preakness and Belmont Stakes) 
~ Horse Owner Year Horse 


“ : 
QM SIABAMON, Jercsisc tone coesrs cece sere Joe Le Ross, | 1940. \ Whitlaway., © (rctsioi0. oven itctemtene 
Gallant Fox........0-0seee eres William Woodward 1943 Count Fleet...............+ he 
‘Omaha...... hoticeeee co Cok William Woodward {946% Assault i intogs tate atone 
“War Admiral,............+-+-+,.Samuel D. Riddle 1948: - Citation. ....nhisrntecese beeeneeee 


Ce ; , q 47} 


BROOKLYN HANDICAP ay) 
; = Aqueduct; 3-year-olds and over; 114 miles. _ Pen ek 
p 4 US at Belmont Park in 1913 and at Gravesend prior to 1911. Distance 134 miles from 1915 to 1939, inane 


ead Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age. : Jockey Wt. 


887 Dry Monopole (4).... A. McCarthy... 106 $5,850 ~ 1921 Grey Lag (3).....,.. LoFatonencisene 1iZceee 
888 The Bard (5)........ W. Hayward.... 125 6,925 1922 Exterminator (7).... A. Johnson..... 
1889 REXIO-(7) lisesi. oi A. Hamilton.... 116 6,900 1923. Little Chief (4)...... E. Sande....... 
1890 Castaway I, ().... W. Bunn....... 100 6,900 1924 Hephaistos (5)...... J. Maiben...... 
1891 BERN (5) soc ccc us Barnes........ 128 14,800 1925 Mad Play (4)........ L. Fator........ 
$2 Judge Morrow (5)... A. Covington... 116 17,750 1926 Single Foot (4)...... C. Turner...... 


tideesece + F. Taral..3....5 412 2217.750 1927, Peanuts (5)......... H. Thurber..... 
Secanint pais Exlatakac ev nell 17,750 1928 Black Panther (4)... J; Maiben...... 
lap eeaes A. Hamitton.... 105 7,750 1929 Light Carbine (6).... G. Rose........ 
eed Ralatalgucssnee lia 7,750 1930 Sortie (5)........... P. Walls....... 
18! J Howard Mann (4).... H. Martin. ..... 106 7,750 1931 Questionnaire (4). ... R. Workman.... 
patoctiet T. Sloane 127 7,800 1932 Blenheim (4)....... H. Mills........ 
baa cata D. Maher...... 110 7,800 1933 Dark Secret (4)..... H. Mills........ 
ied P. McCue...... 122 7,800 1934 Discovery (3)....... J. Bejshak..... 
veseeeese. W.O’Connor.... 10214 7,800 1935 Discovery (4). ..... .. J. Bejshak..... 
Meee ase W. O’Connor.... 104 7,800 1936 Discovery (5)....... L. Fallon....... ] 
eee F. O’Neill...... 103 14,950 1937 Seabiscuit (4)....... J. Pollard...... 
t(@)...... E. Helgesen.... 119 15,800 1938 The Chief (3)....... J. Longden..... 
bE anions PeBurns sen 124 15,809 1939 Cravat (4)... .+.-... B. James. ..... 
Beer bic W. Bedell. ..... 108 15,800 1940 Isolater (7). ........ JiStout-2a.6 
fa cuRee W. Miller... 2... 99 15,800 1941 Fenelon (4)......... J. Stoutis. 
Ree tire ce J. Notter....... 106 19,750 1942 Whirlaway (4)....... G. Woolf... .... 
aetna, E. Dugan....... 126 3,850 1943 Devil Diver (4)...... S. Brooks:..... 
_ Fitz Herbert (4)..... E. Dugan....... 130 4,800 1944. Four Freedoms (4)... E. Arcaro...... 
} Whisk Broom 1(6).).- Js Notter:/.. . 0, 130 3,125 1945 Stymie (4).......... R. Permane.. 
came .. J. McCahey.... 113 3,350 1946 Gallorette (4)....... J. Jessop....... 
COT eRe J. McTaggart... 103 3,850 1947 Assault (4)......... E. Arcaro...... 
eto ten ae E. Haynes...... 108 3,850 1948 Conniver (4)........ T. Atkinson. . 
Bape e si W. Knapp...,.. 117 4,850 1949 Assault (6)......... D. Gorman..... 
Beret aria. LESTE nea eee a) 4,850 1950 My Request (5)..... T. Atkinson... WMS 
+--+. A. Schuttinger.. 105, 4,850 1951 Palestinian (5)...... Ss. Boulmetis. .. 122 
MULs ENSOnaeemass 108 5,850 : 3 ‘(Bike Ma 


BUTLER HANDICAP 
Empire City; 3-year-olds and over; 13/16 miles. 
Distance 14 miles in 1935. Run at Jamaica since 1943, * 


Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey We Win re 
y ( Spleteiainre J. Bejshak..... 132 $11,675 1944 First Fiddle (5)...... J. Longden,... . 126 $3 
Mites Lee allony om. 119 9,975 1945 Stymie (4).......... R. Permane,... 121 
biscuit (4)....... J. Pollard... ... 126 18,025 1946 Lucky Draw (5)..... H. Woodhouse. . Sl05e9 


(3) ete Ne Walls cee e 114 19,400 1947, Assault (4)......... E. Arcaro...... 


eis N. Wall........ 104 16,950 1948 Donor (4)........5,.. R. Permane. ... 

usps, JAMES. se ace 111 21,000 1949 Conniver (5)........ A, Kirkland. ... 

Bere een I OtOUR: sigs c: 118 19,860 1950 . Loser Weeper (5).... E. Guerin....., 

ose (5)....... W. Mehrtens... 103 22,800 1951 Oil Capitol (4)....., LC Cook. . aga 
Ss Up (4)...,.. 0. Grohs......, 116 23,300 


CLASSIC STAKES 
Arlington Park; 3-year-olds; 1% miles. 
Run at Washington Park from 1943, to 1945, inclusive, 


Jockey . Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey 
Peres M. Garner.....; 126 $59,900 1941 Attention........... C. Bierman...., ; 
Riek: E. Sande....... 126 64,750 +1942 Shut Out....,...... E. Arcaro...... 
SHAS A. Robertson... 126 73,650 1943 Slide Rule.......... F. Zufelt,...... 
Baie Oe GOUCCH 4.) 126 76,600 1944 Twilight Tear. Li Haas, ...2.) 
Soca R. Jones... 2 18 32,755 1945. Poto’ Luck......... D. Dodson. . 
shud M. Garner...... 126 30,325, 1946 The Dude.......... M. Duhon... 
Peat ++, W.D. Wright... 126 28,975 1947 
Reid - J, Stout........ 126 — 28:400 1948 d. 
Set ee J. Gilbert... ... 123° 27,375 1949. Ponder.............. S. Brooks. 
55: Ae W. D. Wright. . . 121 27,500 1950 Greek Song ...... ... 0. Scurloc 
-.+++.. H, Richards.... 126 35,600 1951 Hall of Fame........ T. Atkinson... 
Ba siele 6) Gd Woolf,...... 121 = 37,935 neh ; ieee 


po ei Be aaa 
f roa eee | we 


‘Owner - Win val. 
) Diomed Se eon ae Sir C. Bunbury. ....... $ 5,620 


We ECIPSO sie t10c/ers arts Mr. O'Kelly... 0.0.2... 6,255 
PASSASSIN. «..'. so 022 Lord Se ie Mlslahens 5,500 

i Se te Baths ee Mr Parker cass Se 5,000 
4 Sergeant... Mrz O'Kelly. 2.005. 5,125 - 
5. Aimwell............ Lord Clermont........ 4,375 
PNObIOS. 5.2. Jcfe ccs Mr. Panton: .......... 5,000 
Sir P. Teazle........ Lord Derby........... 4.500 
Sir Thomas......... Prince of Wales....... 4,625 
Skyscraper......... Duke of Bedford... ... 4,652 
Rhadamanthus...... Lord Grosvenor....... 4,750 

BA EAQOM tec le. crete nisi ee ots Duke of Bedford...... 4,625 
BOHN PBUUS wees '< Lord Grosvenor....... 4,875 
(LENS ocewopeeancr ts SIDES Poole.= 240240. 6,500 

= Daedalus........... Lord Grosvenor....... 6,125 
5 Spread Eagle....... Sir F. Standish........ 6,500 
DIDO. «ccs. 25 ai oe’ SirF. Standish... . 6,500 
Colt by Fidget.:..:. Duke of Bedford...... 5,000 
BECO HALEY cero -<. os aie Mr. Cookson......... 5,375 
MACCHOUKEL S55. si c.e10- Sir F. Standish.....:. 5,000 

eS CRAMDION. c..00. cay Mr. Wilson?. -2 5.22... 5,250 
BREIGANOL tole o/c oe > Sir C. Bunbury....... 4,375 
TR DEOL OB doeendoaor Duke of Grafton...... 4,750 
ADHOrsiacse ch se ces Sir H. Williamson. .... 4,625 
Hannibal........... Lord Egremont....... 4,625 
Card. Beaufort...... Lord Egremont....... 6,250 

REP ALS OG etres «poco ta 5se ford: Foleyi.ce ese. « 5,875 
RERIOCUON dt. < «cesar se Lord Egremont....... 5,875 
MP atlemrstesis's< Salere were Sir H. Williamson. .... 5,500 
BEBODO ysis tar/s\clsiste's oe Duke of Grafton...... 6,375 
_ Whalebone......... Duke of Grafton. :... 6,500 
Phantoms... . 2... Sirdashelleyseoeecs. 7,500 
Dotavilisiae.. 2225! Mr. Ladbrook......... 7,125 

- Smolensko.:....... Sir C. Bunbury....... 7,375 
IBIGCHEbets 26 sles = Lord Stawell......... 7,125 

5 Whisker............ Duke of Grafton...... 7,500 
6 Prince Leopold...... Duke of York......... 7,250 
TMBAZOWE SD «cc's <rsstne © Mri Payne s,cocnactenes 8,625 
‘ Mr. Thornhill......... 8 500 
Duke of Portland..... . 8,250 

Mr. Thornhill......... » 7,875 

MrsHanter, 2 cree, 5. 7,875 

Duke of York......... 7,625 

Wie w chee oreedadad 8,375 

. Shelley......... 8,875 

Lord Jersey.......... 9,000 

LEC a etale ts Lord Egremont...... 9,000 

_ Mameluke.......... Lord Jersey.......... 13,500 
Cadland..../3......- Duke of Rutland...... 13,000 

_ Frederick........0.. Mr. Gratwicke........ 12,750 
Bilamcea se’. eele> ane Mr. Chifney.......... 13,500 
Spani@lee.. ccc... Lord Lowther...:..... 15,500 

32 St. Giles... Mr. Ridsdale......... 14,375 
i Mr. Saddler.........- ~ 17,625 
Wisieatéls Mr. Batson........... 17,125 

aig ostiemenae Mr. Bowes........... 16,750 

Bverscateas Lord Jersey.......... 18,125 

Meaiirene ay Lord Berner.......... 14,000 

BWP civigietesaoleis's Sir G. Heatcote....... 18,265 
oe FH, eNeeaete Mr. W..Ridsdale...... 19,500 


a AG ayia rots, ducer’ Colonel Peel..... 
M Memeiiaite ... Mr. Gratwick ‘ ; 
fe First.... Mr. Gully.......+0+-, 26,500 


« 


Le 


Epsom ‘Downs: England; 3-year-olds; 1 mile, 885 yards. 
Distance ‘one mile prior to 1784. Distance 1% miles since 1939. nn at Nowmarket from 1915 to 1918, inclu 


Winner . 


Year Ove 
1847 Cossack. ... 0... Mr. Pedley......... a5 
1848) 7 Suyplice... vec eeweine Lord’ Clifton: o. oe. ae 
1849 T. Flying Dutchman.. Lord Eglinton........ race le 
1850 Voltigeur........... Lord Zetland....... Sete2Gs 
1851 Teddington......... Sir J. Hawley......... { 
1852 Dan. O’Rourke...... Mr. Bowes.2:.52.c2q4 
1853 W. Australian....... Mr. Bowes. ....:...-- 
1854 Andover............ Mr. Gully. o3..¢2eeeeee S 
1855 Wild Dayrell........ F. Pophamcs, aa seeeenne 
TSSGCRENINtON..c-.. sets teers Admiral Harcourt..... 2 
1857. Blink Bonny........ W. Anson. 222 esteee 
1858 Beadsman.......... Sir J. Hawley..... 2.2. 
TASS MUSiid ries vitesiculnes Sic J. Hawley: 2s2eee eae 
1860 Thormanby......... Mr. Merry..... t eee 
1861 Kettledrum......... Colonel Towneley...,. 
1862 Caractacus.......... Mr. Snewing......... 
$863) a Macaroni sates. sees R. C. Naylor om 
1864 Blair Athol......... W. l'Anson......... ea 
1865 Gladiateur.......... C’nt F. deLagrange.... 
1866 Lord Lyon.......... RSiSutton .../. ate tererstetenaae 72 
AL TIGHT eo oapneeose Mr. Chaplin Be 1 
1868 Blue Gown.......... Sir J. Hawley......... 34,( 
1869. Pretender.......... J. Johnstone.......... 131, 
1870 Kingcraft........... Lord Falmouth....... = 38) 
1871 Favonius........... B. Rothschild......... 25, 
1872 Cremorne.......... H. Savile....s::.0s,coqipearen 
1873 Doncaster.......... ‘ Mr. Merry........ 24 
1874 Geo. Frederick...... W. S. Cartwright. . 
1875." Calopin's (a. stars, -1ec1esrs Prince Batthany. . 
YAS ANG aha aodhenedc A. Baltazziv vac eee ; 
THALES CHITOSE nobwoeedonue Lord Falmouth..... .. ~ 
VE ie SGC Maa ponantesrcs W. S. Crawfurd....... 
1879) (Sin? Bevis)... acteesetve Mr.Acton. 22. sake 
1880 Bend Or............ D. of Westminster... . 
1881 Iroquoist........... P: Loritlard2c.3 cesses 
1882 Shotover........... D. of Westminster..... 
T8SSmeSte BlalSaiensyeis/-12's Sir F. Johnstone. . 
1884* St. Gatien 

Harvester. ,......... Sir J. Willoughby. 
1885 Melton............- Lord Hastings... . 
1886 Ormonde..........- D. of Westminster. 
1887. Mer. Hampton...... Mr. Abington... 
1888 Ayrshire............ Duke of Portland ee! 
1889 Donovan........... Duke of Portland..... 2 
TS90 G5 Santon iaecs a chesverasters Sir J. Miller... . 
1891 Common........... Sir F. Johnstone. . 
1892, “SimHUgOLnn. cee Lord Bradford.... 
1893; {singlass./)...) in Mr. McCalmont. . 
18945 Ladass sate cumionte Lord Rosebery.. 
1895; Sip Vistols.. cj..0- sa Lord Rosebery.. 
1896 Persimmon......... Prince of Wales. 
1897 Galtee More........ Mr. Gudbins.... 
1898" ‘Jeddah es. Da.j./- tte J. Larnach 
1899 Flying Fox.......... D. of Westminster... 
1900 Diamond Jubilee.... Prince of Wales 
1901 Volodyovskit........ W. C. Whitney 
1902 Ard Patrick......... J. Gubbins... 
1903. Rock Sand......... . Sir J. Miller, . 
1904 St. Amant.......... 
1905: “CicetO...0s saecscetts 
1906 Spearmint.......... 
ESOT. OMDY Fees sieve cversrgrelete R. Croker... 
1908 Signorinetta........ Chev. Ginistrall 
19DG . WTSI eh ierei-voue'e King Edward. 
1910 Lemberg.........:. Mr. rales 
1911 para BAe n Go, 1 J. B. Joel. . 


4 formation Pleas: 
4 Epsom Derby (Cont.) © ae ae 
Owner Win val. 1932 April the Fifth... T. Wallsintscs0 sees Sc 
H 1933 Hyperton.......... Lord ee s 
Woe pGunllfer 2 azaey © 18M Wdsoy Lad AM of Raf 
ate H. B. Duryea.......... 32,250 1935 Bahram........... H. H. Aga Khan........ ; 
Bars gy S. Joel.......6........ 12,000 > 1936 Mahmoud......... H. H. Aga Kahn........- ; 
Banged bare EB Hulton.) on 14,500 1937 Mid-Day Sun...... Mrs. G. B. Miller....... : 
dee Mr. Fairie..........,.. 10,250 1938 Bois Roussel....... P. Beatt yes qeece setae 
Raa Lady Jas. Douglas...... 20,000 1939 Blue Peter......... Lord Rosebery. .... eel it 
eR: Lord Glanely........., 32,250 1940 Pont I'Eveque...... F. Darling oe city ae 
Rec Maj. G. Loder......... 32,250 1941 Owen Tudor....... Mrs. M'D’ald-Buc'n.... 
iste JB oel awe -.. 32,250 1942 Watling Street...... Lord Derby..........., 
ule Lord Woolavington..... 51,250 1943 Straight Lead. ..... Miss Dorothy Paget.... 
Sere Ben Irish............. 56,800 1944 Ocean Sweill....... Lord Rosebery......... 
digs ex Lord Derby............ 59,025 1945. Dante: 2. ce Sir Eric Ohlson........ 
BAG E he oe H.E. Morris........... 55,475 1946 Airborne........2. J. E. Ferguson......... ‘ 
set nae Lord Woolavington..... 51,750 1947 Pearl Diver........ B. G. de Waldner...... 3 
eran Frank Curzon.......... 63,075 1948 _My Love.......... he H. Aga Khan........ 
sate Sir H. C'liffe-Owen..... 58,025 Leon Volterra... 1.6 
Pee eea ce cue Ws Barnett, 24 anise 59,825 1949 Nimbus.......,.., Mrs. M. Glenister...... 
Iniecetess a H. H. Aga Khan........ 50,180 1950 Galcador.......... Marcel Boussac........ 
Soenete JA. Dewar.........>. 48,640 1951 Arctic Prince....... Joseph McGrath. ...... 


FUTURITY STAKES 


Belmont Park; 2-year-olds; 6% furlongs 


1, 1263 yards 1 foot from 1892 to 1901, inclusive. Distance 3/4 mile prior to 1892 and from 1992 to > 1924, a 
yout 7/8 mile from 1925 to 1933, inclusive. Run at Sheepshead Bay untii 1910. Fun at Saratoga: 
arrangement in 1910, 1913 and 1914. 


Jockey Wt. Winval. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win 7 
1888 Proctor Knott...... S. Barnes...... 112 $40,900 1921 Buntingy:. (fis 2). F. Coltiletti..... 117. 39,700 
1889 AOS AY acs Ge Davin te 109 54,500 1922 Sally's Alley....... A. Johnson... . 116. 47,5: 0 
1890 Potomac. . sack A. Hamilton.... 115 67,675 1923S: James.e..a05. T. Mc Vaggart, . . 130 
it ---.. J. McLaughlin.. 130 61,675 1924 Mother Goose...... L. McAtee...... 114 
Sars Ata W. Hayward.... 118 40,450 1925 Pompey........... L. Fator.....-.. 127 
ics nes fealiatalnsersaee 130 = 48,855 1926 Scapa Flow........ LeFatarnck ve. 122 
ti Sobel OCU Re aaaee 112 48,710 1927 Anita Peabody..... Citang ise. 124 
Habs Z.% ac Pee GUNN css 115 53,190 1928 High Strung....... L. McAtee...... 122 
br Nes F. Turbiville 115, 43,790 1929 Whichone.......... R. Workman... 125 _ 
aan _ R.Clawson..... 115 34,290 1930 Jamestown........ L. McAtee...... 
yeaa H. Lewis..... -. 118 36,610 1931 Top. Flight... ....2¢ R. Workman... 
Sacre H. Spencer..... 114 30,630 1932 .Kerry Patch........ P. Walls:....... 
ofeekrs T. Sloan....... 112 33,580 1933 Singing Wood...... R. JOnOS. yes 
. 119 36,850 1934 Chance Sun......:. W. D. Wright. an 
Pal yne ices 119 44,500 1935 Tintagel.....:...., S. Coucci-.. 2. 
_ 36,600 1936 Pompoon.......... H. Richards. ... 
E. Hildebrand .. - 40,830 1937 Menow.......-.... C. Kurtsinger... 
.-. A. Redfern..... 117. 32,960 1938 Porter's Mite....... B. James... nek 
seo We Shaws. 05.2 117 —s 36,880 1939 Bimelech....... s... FLA. Smith... 
hepee W. Miller...... 125 _ 26,640 1940 Our Boots......... E. Arcaro... teed 
Wenaw NOttCE 6. 118 26,110 1941 Some Chance...... WeEadsoccriere 
Reo BUTWesl ants 5 cc 126 =. 24,100 1942 Occupation........ G. Woolf. ...... 
conan a 127 25,360 ISAS Occlipyan eae G. Woolf....... 
seeC. Borel...) 119 15,060 1944 Pavot........ highs Gu Wolke a 2 
he5-C; Bact eau 117 16,010 1945 | Star Pilot.......... A. Kirkland seal 26 
maces iNotter.. \ At 122 16,590 1946 First Flight........ E. Arcaso...... 
... J. McTaggart... 125 17,340 1947 © ‘Citation: 2.52.) 6.) A. Snider... ... 
oul Allenneat 3 127. —-:15,600 1948 Blue Peter......... ‘EB. Guerin. 2... 
-... A. Schuttinger.. 127 23,360 1943 Guillotine.......... T. Atkinson... 
Pantene a) J, LOftUS:.\.). i. 127 — 26,650 1959 Battlefield......... E. Arcaro...... 
hth s+s..-. F. Keogh....... 116 35,870 1l51 Tom Fool.......... T. Atkinson... 


GALLANT FOX HANDICAP 


Jamaica; 3-year-olds and over; 13/16 miles. 
Distance 156 miles prior to 1948. 


_ Jockey Wt, Win val. 1945 Reply Paid (3)..... H. Uindbetd ate 
mmowrdarOtOUt. si .2': . 119 $ 8,400 1346 Styini2 (5)......... B. James....... 12! 
mite: D. Meade...... 107 11,150 1947. Stymie (6).....0.:.. C. McCreary... erie 

Peg Wekads /i3 25 119 11,550 1948 Faultless (4)....... H. Woodhouse... 

_ W. Mehrtens... 100 11,300 1949 Coaltowa (4)....... S. Brooks...... 


. H. Lindberg.... 116 19,700 1950 Better Self (5)..... W. Boland. . 
. A, Snider... ... 116 37,565 1951 County Delight (4). E. Guerin... 


yy ‘it eas 


, 


C Horse’ Recing 833. 


GRAND NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE 


Belmont Park; 4-year-olds and over; about 3 miles ‘ 
Run at Morris Park prior to 1905. Distance about 2}4 miles prior to 1916. 


Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 1926 Ernie SCS) aecn R. H. Crawford... 149 $ 6,550 

1899 Trillion (8)........ Mr. W. C. Hayes:. 163 $ 6,150 1927 Jolly Roger (5)..... R.H. Crawford... 165 34,750 

1900 Philae (5)......... Donahue......:. 153 6,525  -:1928 Jolly Roger (6)..... R.H. Crawford... 167 35,850 

1901 Sacket(6)......... Carson......... 137 6,100 1929. Arc Light (5)....... A. Bauman...... 151 . 34,450 

1902 Geo. W. Jenkins (4). Ray............ 133 5,525 1930 Tourist 11. (5)...... Wi futitas apne 148 28,350 

19035" Plohn (6)...0:3..2. Rayiecaasote. 141 6,050 1931 Green Cheese (4)... Mr.R McKinney. 140 28,259 
1904 St. Jude (4)........ Rayer sks 142. 5,450 1932 Tourist Il (7)...... G. Cooper....... 158, 8,200" 
1905 Mackey Dwyer (5).. Holman......... 149 5,210 1933 Best Play (4)...... A. Bauman.,..... 132 4,850 

1906 Good and Plenty (6) Ray............ 170 5675 1934 Battleship (7)...... Mr. C. K. Bassett. 147 §,909 

1907 Alfar (5).......... Owens.......... 143. 5,500 1935. Snap Back (6)..... W. N. Ball...... 137 6,050 

W008. Kata. (5). 20.0.0. 0% McAfee......... 138 = 4,775 1936 Bushranger (6)..... H;, Littles, fees 172 5)750 

1909 Sir Wooster (5)..... Davidson....... 155 740 1937 Sailor Beware (5)... H. Little........ 153 9,200 

1919 Rossfenton (4)..... W. Allen........ 138 1,275 1938 Annibal (S)........ Mr. R. McKinney. 156 8,100 

1913 Penobscot (4)...... Walken coe 140 1,845 1939 Whaddon Chase (4). J. Penrod....... 146 9,300 

1914 Relluf (7).......... T. Tuckey....... 157 1,650 1940 Cottesmore (5)..... Fo Slates... <2 yer 160 14850 ~~ | 
1915 Mission (6)........ B. Haynes....... 148 1,785 1941 Speculate (5)...... [- Rob¥%.eeices 142 = 14,350. 5 
1916 Hibler (7)......... T. Parrette...... 140 1,860 ‘1942 Cottesmore (7)..... F. Slate......... 155 13,950 

1917 Expectation (6)....: B. Haynes....... 144 ~—-:1,895 1943 Brother Jones (7) .. G. Walker....... 150 14,500 

1918 St. Charlcote (6).... C. Smoot....... 158 ‘1,755 1944 Burma Road (5).... J. Magee........ 136 13,385, 
1919 Stonewood (7)..... V. Powers ...... 148 2,150 1945 Mercator (6)....... W. Owen........ 142 15,005 

1920 Square Dealer (6).. V. Powers....... 154 . 2,075 1946 Elkridgs (8)........ Ee Roberts ieee 151 21,425 

1921 Earlocker (5)....... W. Mahoney... 142 3,675 + ~—«:1947' Adaptable (6)...... J. Rich.......... 147 20,700 

1922 Lytle (8).......... R.H. Crawford .. 136 3,575 1948 American Way (6).. D. Marzani...... 144 22,350 

“1923 Sea Tale (7)....... ePierce a: 158 3,675 1949 His Boots (4)...... D. Marzani...... 141 = 15,550 

1924 Dan IV (6)......... N. Kennedy..... 158 4,100 1950 Trough Hill (8)..... Hi Harrisses.css 150 16,450 ; 
1925 Moseley (5)........ C; Smoot: .«. 138 6,350 1951 Oedipus (5)........ Az Foot saacneaar 165 ~ 16,750 


GRAND NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE a 
Liverpool, England; 6-year-olds and over; 4 miles, 856 yards (Aintree Course) b 


Year Winner Owner Starters Value Year Winner Owner Starters Value 
maic39 Lottery....... Ra ERMOCO Waticasenico bea ie-Uretatagle 1877 Austerlitz........ F.G. Hobson....... 16 $ 6,459 ' 
TEISAQ Jerry....... 0500+ Mr. Villebois....... 12.0 4... 1878 Shifnal.......... J. Nightingall....... 12 8,450) 

4841 Charity.......... Lord Craven. 2.c0c0 IL os * an.) 1879 The Liberator.... G. Moore........... 18 9,500 
1842 -Gaylad.......... JO EUROLORstn ne bapsOncin ania 1880 Empress......... Ps Ducrot eteyeariee 14 6,250 

1843 Vanguard........ Lord Chesterfield... 16 ..... 1881 Woodbrook...... Capt. Kirkwood..... 13 4,900 

1844 Pioneer......... Mr. Quartermaine... 22... 1882 Seaman......... Lord Manners...... 12 6,675 

1845 Cure All......... W. S. Crawfurd Senea 1883 Zosdone 23h ict Prince C. Kinsky.... 10 4,625° ae 

1846 Pioneer......... MroAdams=cctecine 22) jc nieisre 1884 Voluptuary...... =H. F.:Boyds senses oe 15 5,175 ? 

1847 Matthew........ Mr Courtenay...... 26  ..... 1885 Roquefort....... A. Coopetsacentee cise 19 5,175 9 
1848 Chandler........ CaptaUittles. omen ns00 waste 1886 Old Joe......... Mr. Douglas........ 23 6,805 
~ 1849 Peter Simple..... Mr. S. Mason, Jr... 24 $4,025 1887 Gamecock....... EB. Jays. aseer eee 16 6,080 

1850 “Abd el Kader.... Mr. Osborne........ 32 ..... 1888 Playfair......... Col. E. W. Baird.... 20 5,905 

4851 Abdel Kader.... Mr. Osborne........ 21 =... 1889 Frigate.......... M. A. Maher....... 20 6,179 

1852 Miss Mowbray... 7. F. Mason........ 3,400 18909 Mexia acces G. Masterman...... 16 8,325 
1853 Peter Simple..... Capt. Little......... ABE a 1891 Come Away...... W. G. Jameson...... 21 8,490 

1854 Bourton......... Mr, Moseley... sees 1892 ‘Father O'Flynn... C.G. Wilson........ 25 8,400 

1855 Wanderer........ MreDenilsiiscavsw sen 20:0 ie eateries 1893 Cloister......... CcGaDutt cans 15 9,825 9 

1856 Freetrader....... WE Barneten cae ae sare Clot Atay 1894 Why Not........ Capt. C. H. Fenw’k.. 14 91875: am 
Sleoy Emigrant........ G. Hodgman........ 5,575 1895 W.M.f. Borneo.. J. Widger.......... 19 9,875 , 

eepsalitiecharley.... C. Capel.c.....0:.. 16. sceas 1896 The Soarer...... Lord Wavertree..... 28 9,875 

1859 Half Caste....... Mir. Willoughby 4,200 1897 Manifesto....... H:'M. Dyas... J. 28 9,875: am 

#00) Anatis..cc.... 65% €: Capel 9. tel Sac, EY ee Cee 1898 Drogheda........ C. G. Adams........ 25 9,875: am 

1861 Jealousy......... J. Bennett......... 4,925 1899 Manifesto....... J. G. Bulteel ....... 19 9875) ae 

1862 Huntsman....... Visc’t de Namur..., 13 ~—..... 1900 Ambush ll....... Prince of Wales..... 16 9,875: tam 

1863 Emblem......... Lord Coventry...... 4,275 1901 Grudon.......... Bs Bletsoe is. ears 24 9/375 ham : 

1864 Emblematic...... Lord Coventry...... 25 ..... 1902 Shannon Lass.... A. Gorham......... 21 10,000 

1865 Alcibiade........ B. J. Angell........ 5,175 1903 Drumcree....... J. S. Morrison....:. 23. 10,000 

1866 Salamander...... Wipes cud ence ts DOU mwa dirs 1904 Moifaa.......... G..H. Gollan. ....... 26 ~—-:10,000 7 
1867 Cortolvin........ Duke of Hamilton... 23 8,300 1905 Kirkland........ Fo Bibby it) staetecae 27 2>-10, 125 

1868 The Lamb....... Lord Poulett........ 21 7,850 1906 Ascetic’s Silver .. Prince Hatzfeldt.... 23 10,875 — 

1869 The Colonel...... Mr. Wayman....... 22 8,800 .° 1907, Eremon.......5. S. Howard wos. cancer 23. ~—-12,009 

1870 The Colone!...... NMEVARS occ «cls jsraie 23 7,325 1908) Rubio’, ices. Maj. F. Douglas- Fi 

1871 The Lamb....... Lord Poulett........ 25 8,325 Pennant......... 24 12,009, 

1872 Casse Tete...... E. Brayley......... 25 7,275° - 1909 Lutteur Ill....... J. Hennessy........ 32 —-12,009 
- 1873 Disturbance...... Capt. Machell...... 28 9,800 1910 Jenkinstown..... S: Hiwatd. wees 25 12,000) 
oo1874. Reugny.....,.... Capt. Machell...... 22 9,450. 1911 Glenside......... FL Bibby amie stein 26° - 12,500) 
- 3875 Pathfinder....... He Birdieacte.s ase 18 9,700 LO1Zee Jerry Meds usles,0 Mr, C. G. Assheton- ; 
18/6 Regal........-.. Capt. Machell...... 19... . 7,550 Smithis;s sea calcio 24 ~=—-:16,000 , : 


Facets on PI 

Grand National Steeplechase—(cont.) nee 

Year = Winner Owner Starters Value Year Winner Owner Starters 
1913 Covertcoat....... Sir C. G. Assheton- 1929 Gregalach........ Mrs. M. A. G'm'll.. 66 

ies Smite etonune 22 $15,850 1930 Shaun Goilin...... W. Midwood....... “hice 

1914 Sunloch..... Teese ls LICE omy nleumire 20 17,575 1931 Grakle...... sees. ©. Rs Taylor... 4... 36 CC 
1915 Ally Sloper....... Lady Nelson....... 20 177975). 1932'S Fotbtaa, ee . W. Parsonage...,.. 36 

| Bermouth........ P. F. Heybourn.... 21 5,750 1933 Kellsboro jack}... . Mrs. F. A. Clark... 34 - 
* Ballymacad....... Sir G. Bullough.... 19 6,025 1934 Golden Miller..... Miss D. Paget..... 30 
Poethlyn......... Mrs. H, Peel....... 17 4,925 1935 Reynoldstown..... Maj. Noel F’rlong.. 27 
Poethlyn......... Mrs. H. Peel....... 22 17,950 1936 Reynoldstown..... Maj. Noel F’rlong.. 35 
0 Troytown......... Major Gerrard..... 24 21,800 1937 Royal Mail........ H. Lloyd Thomas.. 33 
Shaun pane: . T. McAlpine....... °85 ~~ 39,925 1938 Battleshipyj....... Mrs. M. Scott...... 36 

Music Hall........ Hugh Kershaw..... 32 35,000 1939 Workman......... Sir A. Maguire..... 37 ; 
Sgt. Murphy}. .... Stephen Sanford. . 28 36,100 1940 Bogskar.......... Lord Stalbridge.... 30 f 

24 Master Rob’t...... Lord Airlie. ....... 30 40,825 1946 Lovely Cottage...: Jock Morant....... 34. 
1925 Double Chance.... Major D. Goold.... 33. 40,600 1947 Caughoo.......... J. J. McDowell... 57 
1926 Jack Horner...... C. Schwartz........ 30) 431/550. 1948 Sheila's Cottage... John Proctor...... 43 
1927 DUI @Aiis Seances « Mrs. M. Partridge.. 37. 41,075 1949 Russian Hero..... W. F. Williamson... 43 
28 Tipperary Tim.... H. S. Kenyon...... 42 = 55,900 1950 Freebooter..... -.. Mrs. L. Brotherton. 49 

1951 Nickel Coin....... Jeffrey Royle...... 36 — 


{ American bred or owned. 


HOLLYWOOD GOLD CUP 


Hollywood Park; 3-year-olds and over; 134 miles. 
, Run at Santa Anita Park in 1949, 


- Winner, age Jockey Wt. 

3. Seabiscuit (5)..... G. Woolf........ 133 
Kayak 11 (4)...... G. Woolf........ 125 

40 Challedon (4)..... G. Woolf........ 133 
941 Big Pebble (5).... J. Westrope..... 119 
_ Happy Issue (4)... . H. Woodhouse... 119 


_ Challenge Me (4). . A. Skoronski.... 


108 


Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey 

$37,150 1946 Triplicate (5)..... B. James....... 113 
35,075 1947 Cover Up (4)...... R. Permane 17, 
36,200 1948 Shannon !1(7).... J. Adams....... 116 
62,475 1949 Solidarity (4)..... R. Neves........ 115 
60,600 1950. Noor .(5).2.00.05'> J. Longden..... . 130 
48,230 1951 Citation (6)...... - S. Brooks....... 120 


HOPEFUL STAKES 
Saratoga; 2-year-olds; 614 furlongs. 


Merete aisiers7<' is vip C. Gannon...... 112 

E. Hildebrand ... 127 

hoareen A. Redfern...... 130 

SRS W. Knapp....... 130 

Lene DEINIGOlan eer LO 

queer eet J. Notter........ 115 

. V. Powers....... 122 

Visca ssa fin oinis A. Thomas...... 130 

ant ielatcie e JhLoftus: css 213 
SpOOCATRTS mid iNOtleN cess cnt Lee 
Dominant......... J. Notter....... + 130 
6 Campfire......... J. McTaggart.... 130 
Sun Briar........ W. Knapp....... 130 
Etemaleo fcc en.s A. Schuttinger... 115 
BanOa Wate sees J» LOfUS. . ..... 130 
eonardo Il....... A. Schuttinger... 115 
SOR OSCRE EE A. Johnson...... 130 

7708 eee C. Kummer 115 
Henares C. Ponce........ 115 

Se GiRBaih secccvc ce 130 

SOR Agoee aL ators «sero LOE 

Sed F. Coltiletti...... 115 

ORO ABC J. Maiben....... 115 
sees GHENISi ear aces led 


New York Wagering, 


sree 
see ee eee 


Distance %{ mile prior to 1925; run at Belmont Park 1943 to 1945, inclusive. 


$22,275 1929 Boojumen: couse R. Workman..... 117 
29,790 19302 Epithet: ck W. Kelsay....... 117 
16,490 I931 Vicki OW, 620.3... Po Wallseecaenee 117 — 
17,640 1932 Ladysman.,...... ReJONGSsearecon 130 
17,500 1933 Bazaar... .:.. 24. Meade...... Phat ihe f 
10,990 1934 Psychic Bid.. M. Garneér....... 122 - 
17,160 1935 Red Rain. . . R. Workman..... 124 
19,140 1936 Maedic. ...3...7.'... E. Litzenberger.. 122 
4,100 1937 Sky Larking poueon A. Robertson.... 119 
9,590 1938 El Chico..:....... N. Wall. oo oan 126 
9,150 1939 Bimelech......... F. A, Smith..... 122 
18,850 1940 Whirlaway........ J. Longden...... 122 
30,600 1941 Devil Diver....... J. Skelly....00.. 119 
30,150 1942 Devil’s Thumb.... C. lis ee 122 he 
24,600 1943 Bee Mac......... S. Young....... . Gee 
33,850 1944 Pavot.....2..... . G. Woolf...... nae 
34,900 1945 _ Star Pilot......... A. Kirkland. . ‘ 
38,950 1946 Blue Border...... A. DeLara.. 

46,800 19472 ReliG.. .eece toa AL, Adams. . 

48,700 1948 Blue Peter........ B. Giierin. osc. ¥ 
42,850 1949 Middleground..... D. Gorman... .. + 114 eee 
48,850 1950 Battlefield........ E. Guerin....... 122 
55,750 1951 Cousin..... 2v 0 oe ExlGUOENT cj sa ntoen 
54,100 


Attendance Records 


Amount Track 
+. 80,010,74D.. naive as « ._Belmont . 
. 4,330,471........Jamaica* 
(et Dey Borie eae Belmont ..... 
251682 se aa). Jamaica ...... 


64,670...... 


wvamalca je senss -May 


¥ ot: 

Date 

. Beptember 22, 

..November 3, 

- September 27, 1] 
-October 30 

oe A 


sagt ei 


Horse Racing 


Winner 


Aristides. ......... 
Vagtant. (005 sieseae 


- Year 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 

- 1886 
1887 
1888 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1897 
1898 

1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

“1911 
1912 

1913 


DayiStatiriec cas cas 
Lord Murphy....... 
RONSD aicccrreice aiat's 


ADpOWOs. 5 scarce: 


IAZT O cela ols ciel oicia/aeie 


Ben Brush......... 
Typhoon Il........ 
Plagdities sy... .55. 


Elwood. .......808 


BIRKS SIAT os citcis ate 
Stone Street....... 
Wintergreen....... 
DOHAU IS coos v's seein 'o'e 


Winner, age 
Top Row (4)....... 
Time Supply ¢5).... 
Seabiscuit (4)...... 


Year 


1935 
(1936 
1937 
1938 
1939. 
1940 
4941 
11942 
1943 


Fighting Fox (4).... 
Eight Thirty (4).... 
War Relic (3)...... 
Whirlaway (4)...... 
Market Wise (5).... 


Winner, age 


Time Supply (3).... 
Top Row (4)....... 
Rosemont (4)...... 
Calumet Dick (5)... 
Stagehand (3)...... 
Challedon (3)...... 


Year 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
~ 1940 
1941 
1942 


‘War Relic (3)...... 
Whirlaway (4)...... 


835 


KENTUCKY DERBY 


Churchill Downs; 3-year-olds; 114 miles 
Distance 134 miles prior to 1896. 


Jockey Wt. Win val. 
O, Lewis........ 100 $2,850 
R. Swim........ 97%-):2,950 
W. Walker...... 100 3,300 
J. Carter........ 100 = 4,050 
C. Schauer...... 100 © 3,550 
G. Lewis.......5 105 3,800 
J. McLaughlin... 105 4,410 
Bawuyd? cats 102. = 4,560 
W. Donohue..... 105 3,760 
I. Murphy....... 110 =. 3,990 
E. Henderson.... 110 4,630 
Po Dulfysseacet 118 4,890 
EOWIS2 ss sie 118 4,200 
G. Covington.... 115 4,740 
AP VKH OY = cree chstacts 118 4,970 
]. Murphy....... 118 5,460 
I. Murphy....... 122 4,680 
A. Clayton.:..... 122 4,230 
EKunze@v..icten 122 4,090 
F. Goodale...... 122 4,020 
J. Perkins....... 122 2,970 
W. Simms....... 117. 4,850 
F. Garner....... 117. 4,850 
W. Simms....... 117 —_ 4,850 
Fenhiaral snes 117. 4,850 
J. Boland. ...... 117. —s_ 4,850 
J. Winkfield..... 117 = 4,850 
J. Winkfield..... 117s 4,850 
H. Booker....... 117s 4,850 
| aad Ld ol Kee era 117. 4,850 
J. Martin........ 122 4,850 
R; Froxier..3.... 117 — 4,850 
A. Minder....... 117. —s_ 4,850 
A. Pickens. ..... 117. 4,850 
V. Powers....... 117 4,850 
F. Herbert...... 117 —_ 4,850 
G. Archibald..... 117 4,850 
C.H.Shilling.... 117 4,850 
R. Goose........ 117 5,475 


Year 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


1930. 


1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


Winner 


George Smith...... 
Qmar Khayyam.... 
Exterminator....... 
Sir Barton...:..... 


Behave Yourself... . 
Motvich 5.9 ccsicenen 


Flying Ebony....... 
Bubbling Over..... 
Whiskery.......... 
Reigh Count....... 
Clyde Van Dusen... 
Gallant Fox....,... 
Twenty Grand...... 
Burgoo King....... 
Brokers Tip........ 
Cavaicade......... 


Whirlaway......... 
Shut Out... 


Middieground...... 
Count Turf..... 600 


MASSACHUSETTS HANDICAP 


Suffolk Downs; 3-year-olds and over; 1}4 miles. 
[Distance 144 miles prior to 1948. 


Jockey Wt. Win val. 
G. Woolf........ 116 $18,750 
R. Workman..... 121 23,500 
J. Pollard....... 130 51,780 
NiWalls a teanee 107 40,550 
UAStoUute oeeniee 113. 49,250 
H. Richards..... 126 46,550 
T. Atkinson..... 102 48,350 
G. Woolf........ 130 43,850 
V. Nodarse...... 126 39,650 


Year 


1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


Winner, age 
First Fiddle (5)..,.. 


Stymie (6)......... 
Beauchef (5)....... 
First Nighter (4).... 
Cochise (4)........ 
One Hitter (5)...... 


NARRAGANSETT SPECIAL 


Narragansett Park; 3-year-olds and over; 1 3/16 miles. 


Jockey Wt. Win val. 
WaAkuthere vacstes 120 $28,000 
W. D. Wright.... 110 25,700 
H. Richards..... 121 32,100 
H. Dabson...... 115 28,200 
J. Westrope..... 119 26,300 
H. Richards..... 118 24,600 
EATCEIO ie tes 122 24,600 
T. Atkinson..... 107. 22,400 
G. Woolf........ 130 24,399 


Year 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


Winner, age 
Market Wise (5).... 
Paperboy (6)....... 
Westminster (4).... 
Lucky Draw (5).... 
Donor (4).........- 
Donor(5)..005 3.2 
De Luxe (4)........ 
Hall of Fame (3).... 


Jockey Wi. 
J. McCabe...... 114 
As Notteritiics sas 112 
J. Loftus... 3st oe 117 
C:\Borels c.keces 117 
W. Knapp....... 114 
JS Loftisscnsces 112% 
TRIO eens 126 
C. Thompson.... 126 
A. Johnson...... 126 
E. Sande........ 126 
J.D. Mooney.... 126 
Ev:Sandes seas 126 
A. Johnson...... 126 
L. McAtee....... 126 
C:: Lang sncitieee 126 
L. McAtee....... 126 
E. Sande........ 126 
C. Kurtsinger.... 126 
EB. James veces 126 
D. Meade....... 126 
M. Garner....... 126 
W. Saunders.... 126 
Hanford Svcs. 126 
C. Kurtsinger.... 126 
EB; ArCato.sinecacte 126 
J. Stout-c5csgsoerze 
C. Bierman...... 126 
EArcarot-cosuae 126 
W. D. Wright.... 126 
J. Longden...... 126 
C. McCreary..... 126 
ExArcarontes cert 126 
W. Mehrtens.... 126 
E. Guerin. ...... 126 
E-Arcaro\jcmcsn 126 
S2'Brogksooenge 126 
W. Boland...... 126 
C. McCreary..... 126 

Jockey Wt: 
J. Longden...... 124 
J. Longden...... 121 
A. Kirkland..... 120 
C. McCreary...... 128 
R. Donoso..,.... 115 
J. Renick.. . 104 
E. Arcaro....... 120 
T. Atkinson..... 113 

Jockey Wt: 
J. Longden...... 124 
W. Mehrtens,... 110 
W. Garner....... 110 
C. McCreary..... 123 
A. Kirkland...., 110 
W. Mehrtens.... 118 
E. Rodriguez.... 110 
T. Atkinson. .... 118 


Win val. 


9,125 
11,450 

9,750 
16,600 
14,700 
20,825 
30,375 
38,450 
46,775 
53,600 
52,775 
52,950 
50,075 
51,000 
55,375 
53,950 
50,725 
48,725 
52,350 
48,925 
28,175 
39,525 
37,725 
52,050 
47,050 
46,350 
60,150 
61,275 
64,225 
60,725 / 
64,675 
64,850 
96,400 
92,160 
83,400 
91,609 
92.650 
98,050 


Win val, 
25,300 
23,150 
20,409 
27,959 
20,750 
19,40) - 
20,559 
18,95) 


Y 


— Ne a Bag ae SN Seta a ea ee ee eS 


PREAKNESS STAKES — 
Pimlico; 3-year-olds; 1 3/16 miles Y 
istance 134 miles prior to 1889; 1}4 miles in 1889; 4 ais miles 1894 to 1900, inctusIve, and 1908; 1 mile and 70 y: 


1901 to 1907, inclusive; 1 mile in 1909 and 1910; 1!% miles from 1911 to 1924, inclusive. Run at Brooklyn Jock 
's Gravesend Course from 1894 to 1908, inclusive, Run in two divisions in 1913, : 


~ Winner Jockey Wt. Winval, © Year Winner Jockey ; 
Survivor........... G. Barbee....... 110% 0 sees 1915 Rhine Maiden...... D. Hoffman...... 

A Culpepper......... M. Donohue..... 10a 1916 Damrosch......... L. McAtee....... 

5 Tom Ochiltree...... L. Hughes.,..... LO conte 1917 Kaljfan.. 02.52. cn. E. Haynes....... 

be ie¢6 2 Shirley... coe... G. Barbee....... IGE eee. 1918 War Cloud......... USO) AE Sapirscrc 


‘Cloverbrook....... C. Holloway... T10) Garijese 1918 Jack Hare Jr......, C. Peak-s.cencen 
Duke of Magenta... C. Holloway..... LOMA. 1919 Sir Barton... . 0. J Loftusesc eee 
<i W Hughes...... 110 $2,550 1920 Mano’ War......... C. Kummer..... 
W. Hughes. ..... 110 2,000 1921 Broomspun........ F. Coltiletti...... 
W. Costello...... 110 1,950 T9225 )Pillory setae eee ce C: Morris. .<..... 
W. Costello...... 110 ~=1,250 1923’ Vigilzecy cee. See B. Marinelli..... 
G. Barbee....... 110 1,635 1924 Nellie Morse.....,. J. Merimee...... 
4 Knight of Ellerstie.. S.H. Fisher...., 110 ~—-1,905 1925” Coventrys.....:.. cs C. Kummer..... 
ecumseh........, J. McLaughlin... 118 2,160 1926°:Display ss sinis5 J. Maiben....... 
S Og DEBE S.H. Fisher..... 118 2,050 1927.) Bostonians: sa... ee As Abel ene 
Sra stontects W. Donohue..... 118 1,675 1928 Victorian.......... R. Workman..... 
fitate/sto\sisistesie F. Littlefield..... 118 1,185 1929 Dr. Freeland....... L. Schaefer..... 
Saieiointia fate H. Anderson..... 118 1,130 1930 Gallant Fox........ E.-Sande...3.n.. 
Methasjioe 64 F. Taral.......,. 122 — 1,830 193s iMate tanessa cee ner Ga clliseeme ere 
Meptebaiaes.c Ralatalsstonccn: 115 = 1,350 1932 Burgoo King....... E. James. id. cac 


1896 Margrave.......... H. Griffin........ 115 1,350 1933 Head Play......... C. Kurtsinger.... 


1897 Paul Kauvar....... Thorpe......... 108. 1,420 . 1934 High Quest........ R. Jones........ 
WER ON cis occa’ § W. Simms....... 120 1,450 1OS5 iOmahawn. eee W. Saunders.... 
ime,........ R. Clawson...... 104 ~—:1,580 1936 Bold Venture...... G. Woolf... ce 
Be icie winless.» H. Spencer...... 106 1,900 1937 War Admiral....... ©. Kurtsinger.... 
sakes Landry.)....00.. 128. ' 1,605 1938 Dauber............ M. Peters....... 
Stee L. Jackson...... 115 2,240 1939 Challedon......... G. Seabo........ 
Meio nhainle 5.5 W. Gannon...... 113 1,875 1940 Bimelech,......... F. A. Smith... .. 
sch aree -E. Hildebrand... 108 2,355 1941 Whirlaway......... E. Arcaro....... 
sashes acriWs (DAVIS s.cisccs 114 = -2;145 1962 wAlsabeayido.hee B..James. 2). sce 
PTAs) oT W. Miller....... 108 2,355 1943 Count Fleet........ J. Longden...... 
BAR ss G. Mountain..... 107 2,260 1944 Pensive........... C. McCreary..... 
Bieter Bo DUSAR. wasn creo 112.) 2,455 1945 Polynesian....-..... W. D. Wright... 
Ruta istee W. Doyle........ 116 3,225 1946 Assault............ W. Mehrtens.... 
Bfeheinsoies R. Estep;......0... “84 ~ 3/300 1947 -Faultless.......... D. Dodson...... 
Mates E. Dugan........ 112 2,700 1948 Citation........... E. Arcaro....... 
yolonel Holloway... C. Turner....... 107 1,450 T9ROX Capoty..: ohn T. Atkinson..... 126 
SKM Mninasicieiie discs J. Butwell....... 117 1,670 1950 Hill Prince......... E. Arcaro....... 
liday........... A. Schuttinger... 108 1,355 JOG Bold ams. ackcsts EvAtcata.ciecee 


PIMLICO FUTURITY 


Pimlico; 2-year-olds; 1 1/16 miles, 
Dey ; Run in two divisions in 1922. Distance 1 mile prior to 1929. 
Winner —__. # « Jockey Wt. Winval. Year Winner Jockey — Wt. 


errant o- A. Johnson...... 122 $42,750 1937 Wedayr.,......cec2ne W. D. Wright.... 122 
ime...... A. Johnson...... 119 41,015. 1938 Challedon......... G. Seabo....,...,119 7 2 
Be Sse: A.Johnson...... 116 41,015 1939 Bimelech........:. F. A. Smith..... 122 °° 3 
seve» GW. Carroll.... 122 54,030 1940 Bold Irishman..... J. Gilbert...... , 122 
TOS Oras feet. Thurber... o 122 49,220 1941 Contradiction...... K. McCombs.... 122 
Oh oaietve ste arcs ds Cu Turner: <2 117 53,350 1942 Count Fleet........ J. Longden...... 119: * 
Go bor aeeae 0. Bourassa..... 1195 59)660° 1943) Platters. 5.20ese C. McCreary..,.. TIS 3. 
3 Supa peeaeD L. Morris....... 114 §3,310 1944 Poto’ Luck........ D. Dodson...../. 122 
Biztelsreists LiMcAtee....... 122 50,750 1945 Star Pilot.......... A. Kirkland. ... o122: 
Aare W. Kelsay.....,. 117. 55,810 LOAG) Jet Pilot. ..,/0-% 1c Je Gllbertavs soem oe 
Mateo cise R. Workman..... 119 50,360 1947 Citation........... D. Dodson....., 119° 
TL erste cic sisi R. Workman..... 119 56,170 19d8 Capote ces, dene. T. Atkinson..... 119 © 
MP is oie cies J. Gilbert....... 116. 62,430 1949 Oil Capitol......... E. J. Knapp...... 122 — 
Geir aM S. Coucci....... 122 45,850 1950 Big Stretch........ T. Atkinson..... ‘ 


esters nse a/6 +.» H, Richards..... 119 25,300 OBI Caltrans amare N. Shuk.,..... ; 
; mi ' re ' 


ing’s Plate to Major Factor 4 Toronto, last May. The gelding was ti 
or Factor, owned by E. P. Taylor of in 1:53 for the mile and an eig 
to, captured the ninety-second run- second slower than the record 
of the King’s Plate at Woodbine Park, classic. 


¥ 


Es ‘ i 
<4 Ps ; _——-, 


f 
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Horse Racing 
PIMLICO SPECIAL : 
2 Pimlico; 3-year-olds and over; 1 3/16 miles. 
Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1937 War Admiral (3).... C. Kurtsinger.... 128 $ 5,680 1944 Twilight Tear (3)... D. Dodson...... 117 $25,000 
1938 Seabiscuit (5)...... G. Wooif........ 120 15,000 1945 Armed (4)......... D. Dodson...... 126 25,000 
1939 Challedon (3)...... ESArcarous...... 120 ~=10,000 1946 Assault (3)........ ESACal 0 visiniers ts 120 25,000 
1840 Challedon (4)...... G. Woolf. ....... 126 10,000 1947 Fervent (3)........ A. Snider....... 120 25,000 
1941 Market Wise (3).... W. Eads........ 120 10,000 1948* Citation (3)........ E. ATCAN0: cs :0..5 120 10,000 
1942* Whirlaway (4)...... Go Woolfcctss a0 126 10,000 1949 Gapot3).......... T. Atkinson. .... 120 15,000 
1943 Shut Out (4)....... E. Arcaro....... 126 25,000 1950 One Hitter (4)...... T. Atkinson..... 126 15,000 
-* Walkover, 1951 Bryan G. (4)....... 0. Scurlock..... 126 15,000 
SANTA ANITA DERBY 
Santa Anita Park; 3-year-olds; 14 miles 

: Distance 16 miles prior to 1938; 134 miles in 1947, 
Year § Winner Jockey Wt. Winval. Year Winner Jockey Wt.’ Win vals 
1935. Gille...........00s Se Caucci.ac.. 126 $19,650 1945 Bymeabond........ G. Wooif......2. 119 $37,250 
1936 He Did............ W. D. Wright.... 126 26,000 1946 Knockdown........ R. Permane..... 122 74,680 
1937. Fairy Hill.......... M. Peters....... 121 45,425 1947 On Trust......,... J. Longden...... 118 81,750 
1938 Stagehand......... Jj. Westrope..... 118 42,350 1948 Salmagundi........ 4, Longden...... 118 79,800 
1939 Ciencia............. C. Bierman...... 115 41,850 1949 Old Rockport....... G. Glisson....... 118 94,700 
1940 Sweepida.......... R. Neves........ 120 43,850 1950 Your Host......... J. Longden...... 118 89,800 

- 1941 Porter’s Cap....... bs Haas) 2 cae 120 44,975 1951 Rough’n Tumble..., E. Arcaro....... 118 81,500 

SANTA ANITA HANDICAP 
Santa Anita Park; 3-year-olds and over; 14 miles. 

~ $935 Azucar (7)..........- G. Woolf...... 117 $108,400 1945 Thumbs Up (6)....... J. Longden.... 130 $82,922 
1936 Top Row (5)......... W. D..Wright.. 116 104,600 1946 War Knight (6)....... J. Adams..... 115. 101,203° 
1937 Rosemont (5)........ H. Richards... 124 90,700 1947. Olhaverry (8)......-- M. Peterson... 116 98,900 
1938 Stagehand (3)........ N. Wall....... 100 91,450 1948 Talon(6)............ E. Arcaro..... 122 102,500 
1939 Kayak II] (4)......... J. Adams..... 110 91,100 1949 Vulcan’s Forge (4).... D. Gorman.... 119 102,000 
1940 Seabiscuit (7)........ J. Pollard: .... 130 86,650 1950.* Noor.(5). ../.00 0000 6 J. Longden.... 110 97,900 
1941 Bay View (4)......... N. Wall....... 108 89,360 1951 Moonrush (5).......- J. Longden.... 114 97,900 

SUBURBAN HANDICAP 
Belmont Park; 3-year-olds and over; 1}4 miles. 
Run at Sheeepshead Bay prior to 1913. 

Year Winner, age Jockey Wt, Win val: 1919 Corn Tassel (5)...... L. Ensor...... 108 $ 5,200 
1884 Gen. Monroe (6)...... W. Donohue... 124 $ 4,945 1920 Paul Jones (3)....... A. Schuttinger. 106 6,350 
1885 Pontiac (4).......... H. Olney...... 102 5,855 1921 Audacious (5)........ C. Kummer... 120 8,100 
1886 Troubadour (4)....... W. Fitzpatrick. 115 5,697 1922 Captain Alcock (5).... C. Ponce...... 108 8,200 

eerssy Eurus (4)..........5. G. Davis...... 102 6,065 1923 Grey Lag (5)......... E. Sande...... 135 7,800 
1888 Elkwood (5)......... W. Martin..... 119 6,812 1924 Mad Hatter (8)....... E. Sande...... 125 9,150 9 
1889 Raceland (4)......... E. Garrison.... 120 6,900 1925. 2 Sting. (A) cabs meta B. Bruening... 122 11,600 © 
1890 Salvator (4).......... 1. Murphy..... 127 6,900 1926 Grusader (3).......:. J. Callahan.... 104 13,150 
1891 Loantaka (5)......... M. Bergen.... 110 9,900 1927 Crusader (4)......... C. Kummer... 127 —‘11,875 
1892 Montana (4)......... E. Garrison.... 115 17,750 1928 Dolan (4)............ J. Callahan... 105 13,875 
1893 Lowlander (5)........ P. McDermott. 105 17,750 1929 Bateau (4)........... E. Ambrose... 112 14,100. 
1894 Ramapo (4).......... Fectarabers oat 120 12,070 1930 Petee Wrack (5)...... E. Sande...... 122 11,350: 
1895 Lazzarone (4)........ A. Hamilton... 115 4,730 1931 Mokatam (Caan aces A. Robertson.. 123 11,200 © 
1896 Henry of Navarre (5).. H. Griffin...... 129 5,850 1932 White Clover 116)... R. Workman... 115 11,100 © 
1897 Ben Brush (4)....... W. Simms..... 123 5,850 1933 Equipoise (5)........ R. Workman... 132 7,250 — 
B89 TINO (4)...- 0.02 eters A. Clayton.... 119 6,800 1934 Ladysman (4)........ S. Coucci..... 114 5,750 - 
Braod nip (5)... 0.22. -2 cine N. Turner..... 114 6,800 1935 Head Play (5)........ C. Kurtsinger.. 114 12175 
1900 Kinley Mack (4)...... P. McCue..... 125 6,300 1936 Firethorn (4)......... H. Richards... 116 12,125 
1901 Alcedo (4)........... H. Spencer.... 112 7,800 1937 Aneroid (4).......-.. C. Rosengarten 110 10,950 
1902 Gold Heels (4)....... 0.Wonderly... 124 7,800 1938 Snark (5)..........-. J. Longden.... 120 17,050 
1903 Africander (3)........ G. Fuller...... 110 16,490 + +=—« 1939 Cravat (4)........... J. Westrope... 121 17,750 
1904 Hermis (5)........... A. Redfern.... 127. 16,800 1940 Eight Thirty (4)...... H. Richards... 127 19,850 
1905 Beldame (4)......... F. O'Neill. .... 123 ~—-:16,800 1941 Your Chance (4)...... D. Meade..... 114. 25,200 
1906 Go Between (5)...... W. Shaw...... 116 16,800 1942 Market Wise (4)...... B. James..... 124 27,800 
1907 Nealon (4)........... OW. Dugan..... 113 —-:16,800 1943 Don Bingo (4)........ J. Renick..... 104 ~—.27,600 
1908 Ballot (4)............ J. Notter...... 127 ° 19,750 1944 Aletern(5).......... H. Lindberg... 108 39,210 
1909 Fitz Herbert (3)...... E. Dugan...... 105 '3,850 1945 Devil Diver (6)....... E. Arcaro..... 132 34,995 
1910 Olambala (4)......... G. Archibald .. 115 4,300 1946 Armed (5)........... D. Dodson.... 130 43,000 
1913 Whisk Broom II (6)... J. Notter...... 139 3,000 1947 Assault (4).......... E. Arcaro..... 130 40,000 
1915 Stromboli (4)........ C. Turner..... 122 3,925 1948 Harmonic (4)........ W. Mehrtens.. 109 39,700 
1916 Friar Rock (3)........ M. Garner... 101 3,450 1949 Vulcan's Forge (4).... E.Arcaro..... 124 43/200 
1517 Boots (6)..........++ PAROS TUS <3 2 ate 122 4,900 1950 Loser Weeper (5)..... N. Combest... 115 41.400 
1918 Johren(3).....-...-+ F, Robinson... 110 5,850 1951 Busanda (4)......... K. Stuart..... 102 42,100 


“ 


TRAVERS STAKES 
See Saratoga; 3-year-olds; 114 miles. 
Distance 134 mlles prior rip 1890; 134 miles in 1890, 1891, and 1892; 114 miles in 1893, 1894 sind 1897; 14% 


1895, 1901, 1902, and 1903. Run as Travers Midsummer Derby from 4927 to 1932, inclusive, Run at Belmont ar 
Sa from 1943° to 1945, inclusive. 3 


2 Winner Jockey Wt. Winval. © Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val ‘ 
iWentuckyrsc. 0. 608s. Gilpatrick..... 100 = $2,950 +1909 Hilarious....,... se ocovillas2 rece, 29° 5,800 9 
Maidens. a Sewell........ 97 3,400 1910 Dalmatian........ C. H. Shilling. ... 4, 825 
Merrie eon. Abe: Reece 100 3,500 1913 Rock View........ T. McTaggart... . 2,725 
Ruthless isc. ec.o 4. Gilpatrick.,... 103 2,850 1914 Roamer.......... J. Butwell....... 3,000 
The Banshee......... Smith. veces 97 3,150 1915. Lady Rotha...... 2. M. Garner....... 
NGIENGG. 75... ance C. Miller...... 110 3/000 > 1916“ Spunvc cn memeace Je LOftussce-c ene 
Kingfisher shoseree C. Miller...... 110 4,950 1917 Omar Khayyam.... J. Butwell....... 
1 Harry Bassett......:. W. Miller..... 110 5,600 1918 Sun Briar........ W. Knapp....... 
Joe Daniels.......... J. Rowe....... 110 5,500 1919 Hannibal......... IS Ensor. 2255, 
3 INBisornce ns R. Swim...... 110 5,400 1920 Mano’ War....... A. Schuttinger.. . 
arin «oe 3s Barbee....... 110 5,050 1921 Sporting Blood.... L. Lyke......... 
nicer eee BADARy sti, 110 4,850 1922 Little Chief......, L. Fator....0.... 
aie »--+,+ Hayward...... 107 3,700 1923 Wilderness..,.... B Marinelli, .... 
DEE Pree Sayers........ 110 4,550 1924 Sun Flag......... F. Keogh........ 
race Hughes......, 118 4,250 1925 Dangerous.....,.. ©. Kummer..... 
I. Murphy.,,.. 118 4,950 1926> Mars. nee F, Coltiletti...... 
Hughes....,., 118 3,750 1927 Brown Bud....... CiFatorinncceee 
. J. McLaughlin. 118 2,950 1928 Petee-Wrack...... S, O’Donnell.... 1 
Quantrell..... 415 3,450 1929 Beacon Hill....... A. Robertson... 
ae McLaughlin. 118 3,400 1930 Jim Dandy........ Fo Bakorseses 
Fitzpatrick.... 118 $4,150 1931 Twenty Grand..... L. McAtee....... 
Spellman,.... 118 4,025 1932 War Hero......... J. Gilbert. ...... 
J. McLaughlin. 118 3,825 1933 Inlander......,... R: Jones,...,..; 
EGE AERS 6 CaS OeTene Blaylock... ,.. 118 3,825 1934 Observant,.....,. L. Humphries... 
POUPOIKOM viace aieace es cs J. McLaughlin. 118 4625 1935 Gold Foam........ §. Coucci,, 2.08 
889 Long Dancens socio es Barnes....... 118 3,700 1936 Granville........, 1 StODt ory eee 
1890, Air MGM eaacctien sss Bergen....,.. 118 4,925 1937 Burning Star....., W. D. Wright... . 
af @fa.............. R. Williams.... 122 2,900 1938 Thanksgiving..... EV Arcaroy a; c0ce 
Beleereisiaicters estes’ Clayton.....,. 122 2,750 1939 Eight Thirty....... H. Richards...,. 
ACR sreeare 5% McDermott.... 107 2,450 1940 Fenelon.......... J. Stout......... 
Sete Watals ccc 25 2,350 1941 Whirlaway........ A. Robertson. ... 
S00 Sede Bae ee Griffin........ 104 1,125 1942 Shut Out......... E, Arcaro....... 
Brareees sec Taral...-<..,,.126: > 1,425 1943 Eurasian......... S. Brooks....... 
atiets Dace Siew siscnx ONAW 002200. 126 — 6,750 1944 By Jimminy....... E. Arcaro....... 
Dalic DRE aCe Rae Rico: seat add 6,750 1945 Adonis.:..:...... €. McCreary...., 
Ba: CBN SEB BAe F. O'Neill..... 106 8,150 1946 Natchez..,....... T. Atkinson..... 
sti Meecatls TL BUINS: ise 129 5,850 . 1947 Young Peter,..... Te Mayen. eee LZ 
Shaws. so. 111 8,350 1948 Ace Admiral....,. T. Atkinson..... 
. W. Miller... .. 111 5,800 SAGE Arison cee ee Co Errleg.,.. oe 
~ Notter........ 129 5,800 1950 Lights Up......... G. Hettinger. . 
Joleen. £55. 116 5,800 1951 Battlefield........ E. Arcaro....... 


WASHINGTON PARK FUTURITY 
Washington Park; 2-year-olds; 3/4 mile. 


Jockey Wt. Winval. Year Winner . Jockey 
sssrseee, A, Robertson,.., 117 $26,135 1946 Education........ J. Adams....... 
. ©. Bierman ..... 117 — 30,780 1947 Bewitch..... ikea D. Dodson...... 
tie nals .. RL. Vedder.... 119 32,575 1948 Model Cadet...... A. Skoronski. . 
. L. Balaski.....,, 122 = 58,475 1949." Curti¢gian.. soe. O. Scurlock. .... 
j ., L. Whiting...... 113 43,625 1950 To Market........ A. Rivera....... 
Ih. Bers GIONS) .,, cc « 122 ~~ 47,850 1951 Oh Leo,..... tees P. Bailey. aaieiseterata 
BD. ese ness A, Bodiou....... 118 56,700 
WIDENER sae 
ne Hialeah Park; 3-year-olds and over; 114 miles a: 
knee Challenge Cup Handicap prior to 1938. Run as Widener Handicap from 1938 to 1944, Inclu: i 
poe: age Jockey Wt. Winval. Year Winner, age ockey Wt W 
ey toga 109 $10,150 1944 Four Freedoms (4), E. Arcaro. . .. 109% 
H. Le Blanc..... 103 52,000 1946 Armed (5)........ D. Dodson. . 2 
C. Kurtsinger.... 130 49,550 1947 Armed (6)......., D. Dodson. . 
9 Bull Lea (4)...... nde Anderson..... 119 46,450 1948 El Mono (4)....... P. Roberts. . 
N ae (5)... R. Donoso....... 109 52,000 1949 Coaltown (4)....., T. Atkinson. . JAR 123 
Pebble (),... G. Seabo,,...... 109 51,800 1950 Spee ae Oo; Rogers....... 118 
Bhymay es AICAIO Rs cs; 111 ~—-§3,950 1951 Sunglow (4)...,.. D. Dodson. viene 1 


ia 


Horse Racing 39 o 


WOOD MEMORIAL 


Jamaica; 3-year-olds; 1 1/16.miles 


Run as Wood Stakes prior to. 1927. Distance 1 mile and 70 yards from 1925 to 1939, inclusive. 


Run as Wood Memo- 
tial Stakes from 1927 to 1941, inclusive. Run in two divisions in 1944, 1945, and 1947. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val 
1925 Backbone........ lParkesvesie 110 $ 7,600 1940: Situs cvs eslic Ee Haasty feast 120 19,225 
2926) POMPCY s.2 s0:0. 0s B. Breuning..... 120 8,700 1941 Market Wise....., D. Meade....... 120 16,650 
Roel SAXON. a etece te ens G2 Buis; Saeed? 9,050 1942 Requested........ W. D. Wright. ... 120 22,900 
1928 Distraction........ D. McAuliffe. .... 120 11,300 1943 Count Fleet....... J. Longden...... 126 20,150 
moo Essare i... ose M. Garner....... 110 11,000 1944 SUF Ups cs vic siete EV AncarOse-an cae 126 19,625 
1930 Gallant Fox....... E.:Sand@in;. 22. 120 10,150 1944 Lucky Draw.,..... J. Longden...... 126 20,115 
--1931. Twenty Grand..... C. Kurtsinger.... 120 10,200 1945)" Jeep... .cicceteme A. Kirkland..... 126 18,945 
1932 Universe......... L. McAtee....... 120 =: 10,400 TOSS Hoop texas E> AIMCal0s;iaestex 126-18, 945 
1933 Mr. Khayyam..... PoWallsuscccnv 122 3,760 1946 Assault........... W. Mehrtens 126 22,600 
1934 High Quest....... D. Bellizzi....... 120 3,990 1947 Phalanx.......... E. Arcaro,.....- 126 431/325 
SUEDE Ct EAA R. Workman..... 112. 11,350 1947 Will aes . E. Arcaro....... 126 31,625 
mies6 leufel,.......... E. Litzenberger.. 112 10,775 1948 My Request....... D. Dodson...... 126 = 34,600 © 
1937 Melodist.......... Jj. Longden...... 120. = 19,105 1949 Olympia.......... E) Arcarouswse 126 =: 31,850 
1938 Fighting Fox...... NS-Stolithiascess « 120 =—-17,450 1950 Hill Prince........ E:, Arcarovassncs 126 34,500 
1939 Johnstown........ SeStoutiiceccs.s 120 17,675 1951 Repetoire......... P. McLean...... 126 =. 35,250 
Facts on Citation ENGLISH STAKE WINNERS, 1951 
Record by Years eee Gold Cup—Edouard Constant’s Pan 
pees OS eda ae a pens Cambridgeshire—Mrs. M. E. Johnson’s 
be *709,470 Fleeting Moment 
* 73 480 Cesarewitch—C. P. Crofts’ Three Cheers 
147,130 Coronation Cup—Francois Dupre’s Tan~ 
tieme 
1,085,760 
: Epsom Derby—Joseph McGrath’s Arctic 
Stake Victories “Prince 
1947 Epsom Oaks—Major Lionel Holliday’s Nea~ 
3 ou uae Sie Earn- sham Belle 
_ Date ven 1s 25; time — ings Eclipse—Mrs. V. Esmond’s and Baron Geof- 
July 30 Elementary Stakes..... 3% 122 1:103%6 $17,300 rs de Waldner’s Mystery IX 
Get. 4 Belmont Futurity... He tg 1tase a6g75 Festival of Britain—Mrs, Vera Iilley’s Su- 
ov. imlico Futurity....... 6 : i preme Court 4 
1948 Grand National Steeplechase—Jefirey 
~ Feb. 11 Seminole Handicap..... % 112 1:23 8,525 Royle’s Nickel Coin 
Feb. 18 Everglades Handicap... 1% 126 1:49 7,200 Gimcrack—Raymond Bell’s Windy City 
Feb. 28 Flamingo Stakes....... 1% 126 1:484§ 43,500. Lincolnshire—H. Lane’s Barnes Park 
Apr. 17 Chesapeake Stakes..... 1%6 122 1:45% 19,750 1,000 Guineas—H. S. Tufton’s Belle of All 
© Apr. 27 Derby Trial............ 1 118 1:37% \ 8525 §t. Leger—Marcel Boussac’s Talma II 
May 1 Kentucky Derby....... 1% 126 2:0535 83,400 9 9099 Guineas—Billy Ley On’s Ki Ming 
May 15 Preakness Stakes...... 1M6 126 2:0236 91,870 winston Churchill—Winston Churchill’s _ : 
May 29 Jersey Stakes......... 1% 126 2:03 43,300 Colonist II - Bis 
June 12 Belmont Stakes........ 1% 126 2:28% 77,700 f 
- July 5. Stars and Stripes...... 1% 119 1:49% att U. S. RACE TRACK DISTANCES 
Aug. 28 American Derby....... 1% 126 2:0136 66,4 From nearest large cities 4 
Sept. 29 Sysonby Mile.......... 1 119 1:36 20,200 ( a ee i 5 
its" > fockey Club Gold Cup.. 2 117 3:219% 72,700 _New York--Aqueduct, |2 miles; Samaleas tS sei 
; ire Ci 5 : 5 600 mont Park, 20; Monmouth Park, 35. ; 
Oct. 16 Empire City Gold Cup.. 1% 119 2:42% 75, A : + a 
Oct, 29 *Pimlico Special 1%6 120 1:5946 10,000 Baltimore—Pimlico, 5 (from Washington, 40); 
Gik 11 Tanforan Handicap Asis 1% 123 2:0246 31.300 Laurel Park, 20 (from Washington, 20); Bowie, 
e ra: i 21 (from Washington, 19); Havre de Grace, 38 
ae rover. 1950 (from Washington, 78). Fi a 
; Philadelphia—Garden State Park, 7 (from Cam- — 
June 3 Golden Gate Mile....... 1 128 1:3356 14,550 den, 4); Delaware Park, 29 (from Wilmington, 
1951 9); Atlantic City, 46 (from Atlantic City, 14). 
july 4 American Handicap... 1% 123 1:48% 33,000 Chicago—Hawthorne, 85 Arlington Rant. 23:5 
dc 14 120 2:01 100,000 Washington Park, 23; Lincoln Fields, 30. | 
July 14 Hollywood Gold Cup... 1% e : Los Angeles—Santa Anita Park, 10; Hollywood , 
ti retired on July 19, 1951) Park, 11; Del Mar, 104. Bee 
maa Miami (Fla.)—Hialeah Park, 19; Tropical Park, 
13; Gulfstream Park, 14. : 
pace Museunt pers Boston—Suffolk Downs, 3; Rockingham Park, 38; 
Horse racing’s National Museum, located Narragansett Park, 37 (from Providence, 6); 
in the Congress Park Casino in Saratoga Lincoln Downs, 34 (from Providence, 6). e 
Springs, N. Y., was opened for the first San Francisco—Tanforan, 14; Bay Meadows, 20; 
‘time last August. C. V. Whitney is the Golden Gate Fields, !1. { 
president of the organization. Albany (N, Y.)—Saratoga, 33. bs, 


/ 
5% 


Horse 
“ Citation 


Owner 


tor egies -0 bp 


re Robert J. Kleberg 
.. Calumet Farm 


"LEADING JOCKEYS SINCE 1930 


Win- Un- 

Jockey Mounts ners placed Pet, 

0 H.R. Riley 861 177 416 .21 
PaeRoble °°. Pe fuslis 673-16 
J Gilbert)... .\. 1,050 212 534 .20 

_ J. Westrope ....1,224 301° 522 .25 
BiiePeters ....% 1,045 221 498 ~.21 
-C. Stevenson 1,099 206 578 .19- 
936 B. SAMES 5.,,.. 1,106 245 505 .22 
ro. tAGaAmMs......, 1,265 260 642 21 
ap Longden 1,150 2386 575 21 
D. Meade ...... 1,284 -255 628 .20 
Lh, 8). DL euteoie 09-1. 
D. Meade ...... 1,164 210 611 18 
J. Adams-...... 1,120. 245 540 .22 
orAdams ....:. 069228 517.21 
Yr. Atkinson ....1,589 287 808 .19 
J.D. Jessop ....1,085 290 445 .27 
ee Atkinson ....1,377 283 758 .17 
J. Longden 1,327 316 566 .24 
J, Longden 1,197 319 494 .27 
w@usson |... .. 1,347 270 679 .20 
Shoemaker..1,640 388 756 .24 
Culmone ....1,676 388 787 .23 


DING MONEY-WINNING OWNERS 
(Since 1930) 


Amount) 
PverWVDtNey .... 0... ces, $ 385,972 
Vv. Whitney |...... Anoka CORIO 
MeewWihitney: oc. ket 403,681 

Wer WIMtNEY os 241,292 
ookmeade Stable ....... 251,188 
G. Vanderbilt ../...... 303,605 
ilky Way Farm Stable 206,450 
rs. Charles S. Howard 214,559 
Maxwell Howard ......, 226,495 
RL et ssi. sate 284,250 
arles S. Howard . . $334,120 
REMC GMAT IQ. ea aes , » 75,091 
_ Greentree Stable ..,..... . 414,482 
alumet Farm sesesee 267,915 
| Calumet Farm ..... sseee. 601,660 
Maine Chance Farm ...... 589,170 
alumet Farm ........ +». 664,095 
alumet Farm ........... 1,402,486 
Calumet Farm ....... wot. 1;269;'710 
ames arm.) .. . 1,128,942 
_ Brookmeade Stable ...... 651,399 


etter ee 
tty eter eee 
see eae 
tte ewww ee 
tee eee 


fee eeee 


1950 


Year 
19380 
1931 


* 1932 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


Amount Starts 1st 

Fo 1 0G. 100 M45 ee 

918,485% 2.1815. 785" 
817,475 ie Oli tA 
675,470 Pa: Deh ys A 
661,161 ,, 60272582) 4 
547,820 BR gs BI 
541,275 ALA tA 
462,625 OBS 58-7 80e. 
445,535 pad Pte, Sea ee 
437,730 89... .83.. 


LEADING TRAINERS SINCE 1930 
(Winners saddled) tr 


Name Winners — 4 

0. B. yin 28 . 92 $ .-70, a0 
J.D. Mikel AE ef 
G. Alexandra ........ 76 
H.Jacobs haoec eae le 
Te JaCObs) 2c ae ee 127 
PJ ACOMS nc. kc 114 
HJ aCOpse aaa ine 177 
He JaeCObBe co. mie 134 
He JACODS 2s... Janes 109 
TH SJacobs 235 eee 106 
D. Womeldorff ...... 108 
FH JaCODS anes 123 
Ei Tacouss.a tea 133 
Eid ACONS scree aeeaee 128 
EE SACODS) 5,1) lees te 117 
SyLipleers 21 127 
W. Molter ..... ARaionil PP 
We Molter” au lob 
Wi Motter (2,2 eee 
a MLOIGerS aah ee .. 129 
W. H, Bishop ...,..129 
R. H. McDaniel ..... 156 


Horse and age ~~ vars Ist 
Gallant Fox (3) . 9 
Top Flight (2) f 7 
Gusto (3) ......., 16°64 
Singing Wood (2). 9 3 
Cavalcade (3) .... 7 6. 
Omanay(3)ae nee 9 6 
Granville (3) .... 11 7 
Seabiscuit (4) . 15 11 
Stagehand (3) 15 8 
Challedon (3) 15 9 
Bimelech (3 )\iae.e Ty Ay. 
Whirlaway (3) 20 13 
Shut Out (8) ....12 8 
Count Fleet (3) .. 6 6 
Pavot1(2) sas ee 8 8 
Busher (3) ....., 13 10 
Assault (3) .....,15 8 
“Armed (6)... co01 vere 
Citation (3) ...... 20-3905 
Ponder) (8) in ee 21 OF 
Noor (5) is ene 5 ee 


ce LEADING ALL-TIME MONEY-WINNING THOROUGHBREDS — bs 
abe (Through Oct. 27, 1951) 


TOP MONEY-WINNING HORSES _ 


Earnings 


Horse Racing . B41 


WORLD RECORDS 


Distance Horse, age, weight, track and location \ Date Time 
Bei ieca reins 5 Big Racket, 4, 111, Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico City, Mexico........ February 5, 1945 ..... 12046 
Bipiles scans. Tie Score, 5, 115, Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico City, Mexico......... February 5, 1946 ..... 22646 
PAGE Se die sis. PACMAN GIRO Ds EALLG re MIG ternesccd-s ais rannecein teint siete orviale Se Wis iieis'< ciciaie sis ale ote ate September 7, 1906 ..... 33344 
eRe es OO Bias 0; 2810s SUATEZ, “MOXICO:c-a'suuipracaioce aves tive’ ue sk gee stv ce Peace dee's February 5, 1916 ...., 339 
Ppt ee sicne Tie Score 4, 111, Hipodromo de !as Americas, Mexico City, Mexico......... April y 19452 ae 14536 
See) BASRA SAPP ene T eiaMre. de: Graces Mader sanrsiece stereo ales cisiare nuiead e tulev Se teats April 23) 1947s ees 15196 
es = cls\s Encantadora, 3, 115, Centennial Park, Littleton, Colo...................... August 9 19S Toei 57 
CS eae Nance’s Ace, 3, 112, Tropical Park, Coral Gables, Fla....................-- December 27, 1944 ..... 1:03% 
~ e Fighting Fox, 4, 126, Empire City, Yonkers, N.Y...............0... 0c ee eee July 8, 1939.2... 1:0736 
Doublrab,.4; 130; Empire City; Yonkers, NoYin% 0... on. et eee eee July 18-1942 eee 1:0736 
BRS e:c:0\« *Gelding by Broken Tendril, 3, 123, Brighton, England..................... August 6; 1929: 1:0634 
5 Bolero, 4, 122, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif................. 02.00 s eee May 27, 1950 cats 1:08% 
6% f........ Snark, 4, 109, Hialeah Park, Hialeah, Fla............. 0... cece ee eee eee ee February 9, 1937 ..... 1:1546 
53a Bolero, 5, 121, Santa Anita Park, Arcadia, Calif....................0 0c aee January 1 1951 eee 1:21 
Shae Citation, 5, 128, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif.........2....-......0008 June 3; -1950ces acre 1:333 
1mi.70yd... South Dakota, 3, 122, River Downs, Cincinnati, Ohio...................... August 41945). cee 1:40 
PAG... 02... Count Speed, 4, 122, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif....../............. October 4, 194 ieee 1:41 
| Cee aR Noor, 5, 123, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif..............25......0.00 008 June 17, 1950) 2oees 1:464 
a Challedon, 3, 120, Keeneland, Lexington, Ky................0. 00.0 e eee October 10, 1939 ..... 1:5436 
Lucky Draw, 5, 123, Narragansett Park, Pawtucket, R.1................... September 14, 1946 ..... 1:543§ 
Dah Ge Skin a oa Noor, 5, 127, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif................2..2..00000- June 24, 1950 ..... 1:5846 
(eae Man o’ War, 3, 126, Belmont Park, Elmont, N. Y..............0.-...0 05005 June 1271920) 2:144% 
Sa The Bastard, 3, 124, Newmarket, England.............. 00.00... see ee eens October 18,1929 ..... 2:23 
Megs. ociae Ace Admiral, 4, 122, Santa Anita Park, Arcadia, Calif..................... July 23, 1949: 2 2:3946 
1mi.5% f... Distribute, 9, 109, River Downs, Cincinnati, Qhio...............-...-.. 0s September 7, 1940 ..... 2:513§ 
MGs ag sees Buen Ojo, aged, 133, Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A............-.....00e2 000s January 8, 1922 ..... 2:5255 
gies oo 34s Pharawell, 5, 119, Gulfstream Park, Hallandale, Fla........--..--..-...0e- April 8, 1947 ..... 321345 
es. s<iate Palazelies 142) Salisbury SENgtand .,.: jcc cisdace ois e eiejoiie'eS s/n sev wislt oyelecere July 8, 1924 Soke 3:15 
2mi.40 yd... Winning Mark, 4, 107, Thistle Down Park, Cleveland, Ohio................ July 20, 1940 ..... 3:293 
2mi.70 yd... Filisteo, 7, 116, Pimlico, Baltimore, Md. ...........-...002. ee eee sees ee October 30,1941 ..... 323046 
Raval Gaston eel LO amalCd = Ne V nice, wrc.c.cs cies aac owleemias™ Vise wits wok Bee November 15, 1950 ..... 3:3056 
PeConturion, 5; 119) Newbury; England sie. wcwc.c.csscliec teeter ved enevenes September 29, 1923 ..... 3:35 
Santiago, 5, 112, Narragansett Park, Pawtucket, R.1..........-...222-.005 September 27, 1941 ..... 3:5196 
Darota. 4) 126; Lingfield; England). > visr.!.cicincie ss recess (sielsines se Fert aluye aretele May 27,1927 See 333786 
Wiki Jack, 4, 97, Tijuana, Mexico............. Wastes aca RUE E aie ay ratalsye ae February 8, 1925 ..... 4:15 
Miss Grillo’ G- 118 Pimlico; Ma caicsrs c'cjcicistern's arse oscisiel cles s\s:aje wviela\clriettinisivia's « November 12, 1948 ..... 421436 
fWorthman, 5, 101, Tijuana, Mexico. ............. 0. eee e eee eee e eee ees February 22, 1925 ..... 4:5136 
Shot Put, 4, 126, Washington Park, Homewood, Ill... .-..........-00-- 0055 August 14, 1940 ..... 4:484 
fBosh, 5, 100, Tijuana, Mexico............. 20. cece eee eee eee ee ences March 8/1925 2a 5:23 
Farragut, 5, 113, Agua Caliente, Mexico............... March 951941 =see 5:15 
Winning Mark, 4, 104, Washington Park, Homewood, Ill August 21,1940 ..... 6:13 
Sotemia, 5, 119, Churchill Downs, Louisville, Ky...........-..204--00eees October 7, 1912s 7:104§ 


# 3/4 mile course at Brighton 1s started from a hill and ts down grade to within one-third of a mile of the finish, 
¢ Track heavy. { Track sloppy. 


Straight Course 


Distance Horse, age, weight, track and location Date Time 
Y,......... Bob Wade, 4, 122, Butte, Mont...........0000ecseesereee seer teen ee ene August 20, 1890 ..... 121% 
BE acta hie's King Rhymer, 2, 118, Santa Anita Park, Arcadia, Califa eorineoe acess February 27, 1947 ..... 32 
aes cfeks as Gloaming, 6, 127, Trentham, Wellington, New JASE ( peter eter Son tCD January 12,1921 ..... 245 

4% f..... ,.. The Pimpernel, 2, 118, Belmont Park, Elmont, N.Y... ........-+++2seseees May 17195 Seen 14946 
5 Devineress, 3, 103, Epsom Downs, Epsom, Engiand ........-.----+++++/+++ June 2,.19335 ee 15436 

2 re Delegate, 7, 113, Belmont Park, Elmont, N. Y.......-..-++++eeeeeseeeeeees October 10, 1951 ..... 1:6136 
VS ee Artful, 2, 130, Morris Park, New York, N.Y.....-.----++seee seers see eeees October 15, 1904 ..... 1:08 

Se Porter’s Mite, 2, 119, Belmont Park, Elmont, N.Y..........---+++ Aedes September 17, 1938 ..... 1:14% 

PADIS oc... High Strung, 2, 122, Belmont Park, Elmont, NON. 2 bet. ee cain culag sack September 15, 1928 ..... 1:19 

eee First Edition, 4, 126, Hurst Park, Hampton Court England...........-..... May 25, 192" Shee 1:20 

eee Mopsus, 3, 105, Brighton, England.........-..0sseeeeeeeeseeseceeeeceees June 22,1939: sues 1.32 


BAe ss o's Banquet, 3, 108, Monmouth Park, New Jersey.......-.++++- House pono ck: July 17, 1890 ..... 2.0345 


* 165 feet short of 7/8 mile. 


French Stake Winners, 1951 The Yolo Stable’s Great Circle won the 


; _ $205,700 Santa Anita Maturity Stakes at. 
Prix de l'Arc de Triomphe—Francois Du- et, anita Park in 1951. Great Circle, a 


ena vse “ ravine yeast Stern’s Sicambre brown colt by Beau Pero-Hemisphere, an- 
Prix du Jockey Club (French Derby) —Jean nexed the richest stake in the world by 
 stern’s Sicambre one and three-quarters lengths over T. G, 
Prix de Diane (French Oaks)—-Maurice Benson’s Lotowhite. The victory was worth 
_ Hennessy’s Stratonic $144,325. 


B) 


a 


See ormati 
mn iS a = al Fe } . * * 4 1: 2 = é 
— Man o’ War’s Record ~ Be eA tr 
(Bred by August Belmont. Owned by Glen Riddle Farm.) — 
1919 a é 
Track Race Dist. Wt. Fin. Time 
Belmont Park......... PURSOS ee ene dies aeieeans. tata % st 115 1 259.3. 
Belmont Park......... Keene Memorial Stakes........ 5Y%4f st. 115 1 1:053 
Sdmalea is ces ncscon. Youthful Stakes............... Sut 120 1 1:0635 
Aqueduct.......0.3... Hudson Stakes................ % 130 1 1:0135 
Aqueduct............. Tremont Stakes............... % 130 1 1:13 
Saratoga... ce. United States Hotel Stakes..... % 130 1 1:1236 
SAO gas oc ses veces Sanford Memorial Stakes...... %, 130 2 1:114% 
Saratoga: co ie ciur. Grand Union Hotel Stakes...... %, 130 1 1:12 
SAatORA accieacsenee: Hopeful Stakes............... ¥, 130 1 1:13 
Belmont Park......... Belmont Futurity..... Tuideanreye % st 127 1 1:11% . 
: Total......... $8 
4 1920 j 
Track Race Dist. Wt: Fin; Time 
IDNICOM en cceso dics Preakness Stakes............, 1% 126 1 1:5136 
Belmont Park..... veeon Withers Stakes... 2 0.-. cs ecens 1 118 1 1:354 
Belmont Park......... Belmont Stakes...:...:....... 1% 126 1 2:144% 
Jamaica cercat veh. tes Stuyvesant Handicap.......... 1 135 1 124136 
Aqueduct... 0... Dwyer Stakes....5...00ee005.. 1% 126 1 1:49¥% 
Saratoga........... pee Milliarstakes.cu, so-8 nl oe oy le 1346 131 1. 1:5635 
BSatatobagce sts... Traveis Stakés........o.s000 1% 129 1 .2:0145 
‘Belmont Park......... Lawrence Realization Stakes.... 15% . 126 1 2:40 f 
s+ceeeees JOckey Club Stakes......:..... 1% 118 1 2:2845 1-100 
++eeeae. Potomac Handicap...:........ Yio 138 1 1:4456 15-100 
veeee+s Kenilworth Park Gold Cup...... 1% = 120 1 2:03 1-20 
Total. 25. .sdesaceen St 
RECAPITULATION rite 
Age Sts Ist 2d 34 Unp. 
IOS ae AIA OAs oa A Zi 910 Gt 18 
3 1 Tle Ort 0 
Pane Ran vicia) (shel Asis sive sclsis vis Site a ee cllaT ee eet 21 20 1 0 


(OROUGHBRED RACING ASSOCIATIONS OF 
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Executive Secretary; JAMES BUTLER, Secretary; 


Garden State Park 
Havre de Grace 
Hialeah Park 


Address—925 Chrysler Building, New 


Filly Brings Record Bid 
C. 8. Jones of Long Beach, Calif., bought 
aughter of Bull Lea-Lady Lark for 


’ 


eo / 


(Man o’ War died on Noy. 1, 1947.) 


DERBILT, President; CARLETON F. Burke, Vice-president; Spanczr J. Drayr 
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Joseph Gottstein J. F. Mackenzie 
A. L. Haskell John A. Morris 
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ee 


$60,000, a record price for a yearlin 
at a public auction, at the sales 
ton, Ky., last August. 


THE UNITED STATES 


9 
aa re 


EUGENE Mori, Treasurer 


York 17, N.Y. 


‘Horse Racing 


843 


OTHER STAKE WINNERS IN 1951 


(This compilation does not Include victors listed In tabular matter.) 
Key to Abbreviations Used 


AQ—Aqueduct (N. Y.) 
AP—Arlington Park CII!.) 
AC—Atlantic City (N. J.) 
B—Bay Meadows (Calif.) 
BE—Belmont Park (N. Y.) 
BO—Bowie (Md.) 
€D—Churchill Downs (Ky.) 
D—Detroit (Mich.) 
DP—Delaware Park (Del.) 


* At Jamaica. {At Washington Park. 


DM—Del. Mar (Calif.) 
EC—Empire City (N. Y.)* 
FG—Fair Grounds (La.) 
GS—Garden State (N. J.) 
GG—Golden Gate (Calif.) 
GP—Gulfstream Park (Fia.) 
HP—Hialeah Park (Fla.) 
HA—Hawthorne Park (IIl.) 


3- Year-Olds 


Stake, track, winner, Jockey, welght Win value 
ALAMEDA (B)—Speclal Touch, J. Westrope, 121 $12,740 
ore (AC)—Greek Ship, R. Nasa, 
AMERICAN (HO)—Citation, S. Brooks, 123.... 
ATLANTIC CITY TURF—Pacador, R. 
AQUEDUCT—Bryan G., J. Nichols, 120........ 
ARGONAUT (HO)—Be Fleet, J. Longden, 118.. 
ARLINGTON (AP)—Cochise, O. Scurlock, 120. . 
as MEADOWS—Moonrush, W. Shoemaker, 
BAY 
11,900 
49,300 
18,975 


16,200 
15,050 


(AQ)—Thelma Berger, I 
METER ICG 11 Oct cicsela le 6 oo. oi'sicis o.5\ ac Acie, sis ieie,ninaieje eclelp 
BEVERLY (WP)—Wistful, S$. Brooks, 126...... 
BIDWELL MEMORIAL (HA)—Mr. Fox, _R. L. 


hardt, 108 

*BRANDYWINE (DP)—Cochise, 0. Scurlock, 
425 ($5,000) and Post Card, S. Boulmetis, 116 

BUCKEYE (Randall Park)—Seaward, D. Mad- 
REPL CbicrictcheleaiGin a eyale oisiossi o's e's wm cisleiciciem vies was 

CAMDEN (GS)—Symposium, C. Rogers, 113... 

CARTER (AQ)—Arise, E. Guerin, 122 

ga DOWNS—Johns Joy, W. M. Cook, 


Sprig, W. Dickinson, 106 
CORRECTION (J)—Growing Up, T. Atkinson, 


a MAR—Blue Reading). Pearson, 124.... 


EDGEMERE (AQ)—One Hitter, T. Atkinson, 117 


Wes- 


SMERRR RS Ta pais Scie 2 o's vocese-e viduals a's alo sqeze evaitib in ole 15,200 
pened CUP (EC)—Counterpoint, D. Gorman, 


tin, 116 
 JAMAICA—Piet, J. Nichols 
JOCKEY CLUB GOLD 

point, D. Gorman, 117 35,600 
LADIES (BE)-—Marta, C. McCreary, 111....... 21,250 
LONGACRES MILE—Little Rollo, H. Mathews, 


114 
eed aad (FG)—Thelma Berger, 


MCLENNAN (HP)—Gangway, L. Batcheller, 109 


HO—Hollywood Park (Cal.) 
J—Jamaica (N. Y.) 
K—Keeneland (Ky.) 
L—Laure! Park (Md.) 
LF—Lincoln Fields Cill.)t 
MP—Monmouth Park (N. J.) 
N—Narragansett Park (R. 1.) 
OP—Oaklawn Park (Ark.) 


P—Pimlico (Md.) 
RP—Rockingham Park (N. H.) 
S—Saratoga (N. Y.) 
SA—Santa Anita Park (Cal.) 
SD—Suffolk Downs (Mass.) 
T—Tanforan (Calif.) 
TP-—Tropical Park (Fla.) 
WP—Washington Park CIll.) 


and Over 


Stake, track, winner, jockey, weight Win value 
MANHATTAN (BE)—County Delight, E. Gue- 


Delight, E. Guerin, 123...........+......45-- 
MERMAID (AC)—Quiz Song, J. Stout, 110..... 
METROPOLITAN (BE)—Casemate, D, Gor- 


PION; 112i iia sc oiecae ce rnc tcareinin wieterete eigrasata erate 8, 
MODESTY (AP)—Sickle’s Image, C. Swain, 120 
MONMOUTH (MP)—Arise, S. Boulmetis, 122.. 19,200 


NEW CASTLE rele Galt E. Guerin, 126.. 42, 
NEW ORLEANS (FG)—Mount Marcy, K. 

Churoh,, 119.0... 35:2 Aiersietoeetesaartecs als lta tema 21,150 
NEW ROCHELLE (all ages) (EC)—Squared 

Away, E. Guerin, 116. .... 2.5.2.0. 000. ees e ses 12,250 
NEW Rone —Hill Prince, E. Arcaro, 128.. ,700 
OCEAN CITY (AC)—Picador, J. Culmone, 109 11,800 
PAUMONOK (J)-—-Ferd, T. Atkinson, 116...... 20,650 
PHOENIX (K)—Mount Marcy, K. Church, 122 8,800 


PRINCETON Oneeeen Over; J. Culmone, 116 12,150 
NTY (AQ)—Sheilas Reward, O. 
Scurlock, 


113 
*QUESTIONNAIRE (EC)—Bryan G., O. Scur- 
lock, Te een and Arise, E. Guerin, 122 
SRL 10 (SA)—All Blue, W. Shoemaker, 
SAN CARLOS (SA)—Bolero, E. Arcaro, 127.... 
SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO (SA)—Be Fleet, J. 
Longden, 114......-..-seeeccnrenstesesseusss 
SAN PASQUEL (SA)—Moonrush, F. A. Smith, 


FRoiNashe, 196. 0.50.5 oles oon sieseie em ate ate eile eae 
sae AND STRIPES (AP)—Royal Governor, 
3 Arcaro, 118.00 dese ceage ds senile 
SUNSET (HO)—Alderman, J. Westrope, 112... 34,400 
SUSSEX (DP)—Cochise, O. Scurlock, 124...... 19,350 
TANFORAN—Sturdy One, R. Neves, 118...... »400 
TOBOGGAN (BE)—Hyphasis, R. Bernhardt, 110 17,650 
TOP FLIGHT (BE)—Busanda, E. Guerin, 120... 12,650 
TRENTO i (GS)—Call Over, J. Culmone, 116... 42, 
VALLEY FORGE (GS)—Ferd, B. James, 124... 12,325 
VANITY (HO)—Bewitch, S. Brooks, 125....... 16,950 
VINELAND (GS)—Bed 0’ Roses, E. Guerin, 126 22,100 
VOSBURGH (all ages) (BE)—War King, W. 
Shoemaker, 108. 2... 0.6 sccenv ser awensssiee 13,126 
WASHINGTON (L)—Blue Hills, L. C. <4 1113 12,426 
WASHINGTON PARK—Curandero, A. Gomez, 
4B. oS4iz Bisa cerelboa's » elias cvs lolo es ae ae 113,950 
WESTCHESTER (EC)—Bryan G., O. Scurlock, ata 
are Miksa ated alk c wibie peda Sofa dye) elena . : 
WHIRLAWAY (WP)—Wistful, S. Brooks, 111.. Biers 


* Dead heat. 


—— ne 


Britain’s Richest Horse Race 


Mrs. Vera Lilley’s Supreme Court won 
’ the $84,000 Festival of Britain Stakes, the 
richest race ever run in England, at Ascot 


last July. Supreme Court, a 3~year-old 
brown colt, won the mile and a half 
weight-for-age test in the track record 
time of 2:29 2/5 and earned $71,041.60. 


5 eh = 1s 


5 3- Year-Olds i 
- Stake, track, winner, jockey, weight Win value 
ACORN (BE) (1st div.)—Kiss Me Kate, W. 
PAIMMONEtONS, 120 od cons Sie Raed ts leanne $16,750 
ACORN (BE) (2d div.)—Nothirdchance, B. 

: 16,550 
15,250 


7,625 

8,750 

7,085 
8,500 
20,750 
20,250 
6,350 


15,700 
19,150 


18,450 
11,550 


46,800 
25,705 


Counter 
L NO, 


Boeri Dare. . i Pcarre i 14,050 

EALIZATION (BE 
DaGonman, 126.' 5.0 i. heii sec dane ce 16,700 
A DERBY (FG)—Whirling Bat, P. 
1 15,900 
27,230 


15,150 
43,750 
18,876 


nson, 
SLE 


18,750 
(BE)—Counterpoint, D. Gorman, 

ot 17,700 
18,600 
11,740 
41,700 
10,950 
19,800 
15,150 
9,025 


17,025 . 


{DENCE (N)—Loridale, B. Fisk, 112... 
N JOSE (B)—Mue 
U' 


os ho Hosso, L, Balaski, 113.. 


3E)——Jumbo, E. Guerin, 126.......... 


EN WRIGHT MEMORIAL (AP)—Jumbo, 
'OGOSTs iI GU Go Sp aes er ee ie ie mie 


ERNER (HO)—Grantor, W. Shoemaker, 


33,600 


15,650 

20,600 

(SD)—Out Point, H, Woodhouse, 108 8,450 
1951 LEADERS 2 

a (Through Oct. 25) 

ney-winning owner—Calumet Farm 
05,380) 

—Charlie Burr (282 winners) 

(winners saddled)—R. H. McDaniel 


inning horse—Hall of Fame 
955) 


SFE Ee Ra eee, eR 
peer is Cae vite | 


nt 


2-Year-Olds 
Stake, track, winner, jockey, weight — Win 
ARLINGTON LASSIE (AP)—Princess Lygia, K. : 
Charch, 119.5... 200 aise i ee eee 45;,! 
ASTARITA (AQ)—Place Card, A. Kirkland, 111 9. 
BABYLON (AQ)—Indian Land, O. Scurlock, 


11 
~BASHFORD MANOR (CD)—Red Curtice, J. D, 


TONS 4G 3. nrticit.vs siento eee aa Eee ee 
CINDERELLA 

malcen, 11925 ia tracnen utaieigeice eae eae 
COLLEEN (MP)—Star-Enfin, H. B. Wilson, 119 
COWDIN (AQ)—Eternal Moon, C. 

Lk Henn Ore IR eatin Ce cdr ian Se ee 


son, 122 
GREAT he 


Neves, 12: 
HAWTHOR 
Balloy 12030) 04 lon ee 
BoE OOD 
b 


. Dod- 


mone 111 oui eee se 
PRAIRIE 
K 1 


SARATOGA SPECIAL—Cousin, E, Guerin, 132) 
SCHUYLERVILLE (S)—Rose Jot, E. Guerin, 116 
SELIMA (L)—Rose Jet, E. Guerin, 115 


Js Skellvst20 0% chameocee 
YOUTHFUL ( 


teeneeeg Tes vere ene 


)—Primate, E, Arcaro, 117._... . 


Melbourne Cup to Delta 

Arthur Basser’s Delta, a 10-to-1 shot 
won the 1951 running of the Melb 
Cup before 80,000 fans at the Flemin; 
track. The 5-year-old, carried 133 po’ 
and covered the two miles in 3 n 
24Y, seconds, é 


Football 


845° 


FOOTBALL 


HE PASTIME of kicking 2 ball around 

goes back beyond the limits of recorded 
history. Ancient savage tribes played foot- 
ball, of a primitive kind. There was a ball- 
Kicking game played by Athenians and 
Spartans and Corinthians 2500 years ago 
and the Greeks had a name for it: Epis- 
kuros. The Romans had a somewhat similar 
game called Harpastum end are supposed 
to have carried the game with them when 
they invaded the British Isles in the First 
Century, B.c. 


Undoubtedly the game known in the 
United States as Football traces directly to 
the English game of Rugby, though the 
modifications have been many and rather 
Sweeping in some directions. There was 
“informal football on our college lawns well 
over a century ago and an annual Fresh- 
man-Sophomore series of “scrimmages” be- 


gan at Yale in 1840. But the first formal 


” 


intercollegiate football game in this coun- 
try was the Princeton-Rutgers contest 
played at New Brunswick, N. J., on Nov. 
6, 1869, with Rutgers winning by 6 goals 
to 4. Columbia took to the intercollegiate 
football field in 1870 and Yale in 1872. 
Soon many colleges were playing football 
in the autumn. 


In those old days games were played 
with twenty-five, twenty, fifteen or eleven 


men on a side by mutual agreement, In 
1880 there was a football convention at 
which Walter Camp of Yale persuaded the 
delegates to agree to a rule calling for 
eleven players on a side. In 1882 there was 
adopted the rule requiring the offensive 
team to make 5 yards in three downs or 
surrender the ball to its opponents. The 
game grew so rough that it was attacked 
as brutal by many critics and some col- 
leges abandoned the sport. Conditions were 
so bad in 1906 that President Theodore 


hme 


Roosevelt, an enthusiast for all sports, 


called a meeting of Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton representatives at the White 


s 


w 


House in the hope of reforming and im-~> 


proving the game. The outcome was that 
the game, with the forward pass intro- 


duced and some other modifications of the . 


rules inserted, became faster and cleaner 
and gradually grew to the tremendous 
popularity it enjoys today. 


Professional football, now firmly estab- . 


lished, is an outgrowth of intercollegiate 
football. The first professional game was 


played in 1895 at Latrobe, Pa. The National _ 


Football League was founded in 1921. The 
All-America Conference went into action 
in 1946. At the end of the 1949 season the 
two major play-for-pay circuits merged, 
retaining the name of the older league. 


RECORD OF ANNUAL POSTSEASON GAMES 
Source: Offictal N.C.A.A. Football Guide 


Rose Bowl (Pasadena, Calif.) . 


Michigan 49, Stanford 0 
Washington State 14, Brown 0 
Oregon 14, Pennsylvania 0 
Mare Island Marines 19, Camp Lewis 7 
Great Lakes 17, Mare Island Marines 0 
‘Harvard 7, Oregon 6 
California 28, Onio State 0 
Washington & Jefferson 0, California 0 
Southern California 14, Penn State 3 
Navy 14, Washington 14 
Notre Dame 27, Stanford 10 
Alabama 20, Washington 19 
Alabama 7, Stanford 7 
_ Stanford 7, Pittsburgh 6 
Georgia Tech 8, California 7 
Southern California 47, Pittsburgh 14 
Alabama 24, Washington State 0 
Southern California 21, Tulane 12 


* Played at Durham, N. C. 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


Southern California 35, Pittsburgh 0 
Columbia 7, Stanford 0 

Alabama 29, Stanford 13 

Stanford 7, Southern Methodist 0 
Pittsburgh 21, Washington 0 
California 13, Alabama 0 

Southern California 7, Duke 3 
Southern California 14, Tennessee 0 
Stanford 21, Nebraska 13 

Oregon State 20, Duke 16* 

Georgia 9, U. C. L.A. 0 

Southern California 29, Washington 0 = 
Southern California 25, Tennessee 0 
Alabama 34, Southern California 14 
Illinois 45, U. C. L. A. 14 

Michigan 49, Southern Califernia 0 
Northwestern 20, California 14 

Ohio State 17, California 14 
Michigan 14, California 6 


HUNTS MEETING WINNERS IN 1951 
Carolina Cup (April 7)—Mrs. Michael G. Walsh’s 
Gift_of Gold 


Deep Run Hunt Cup (April 14)—F. Ambrose Clark’s 
Ni ight Patrol ’ 
pa ady’s Manor (April 14)—Mrs. W. J. Clothier’s 

ne Pe 


Dp 
Mary Mellon Steeplechase (April 21)—F. Ambrosc 
Clark’s Lone Fisherman 
rand National Point-to-Point (April 21)—Pine Pep 
aryland Hunt Cup (April 28)—Mrs. John Straw- 
bridge, Jr.’s Jester’s Moon 7 
rginia Gold Cup (May 5)—Mrs. A. S. Carhart’s 


vi 
, ister Mars 


* 


SS 


Challenge Cup (May 5)—Mrs. 
‘ourist Dream 


R. Nelson Buckle 
A. M. Scaife’s 


National Hunt, Cup (May 12)—Irl A. Daffin’s Irish 


Monkey 


Rose Tree Plate (May 19)—Mrs. T. A. Randolph’s— 


Uncle Joe 
Bee Hunts Pilate Handicap (May 26)—W. B. 
ck’s Extra 
Foxcatcher National Cup Steeplechase (Sept. 8)— 
Justin Funkhouser’s Palaja 


International Gold Cup (Oct. 6)—Paul Vipond’s — 


Friese 


New Jersey Hunt Cup (Noy. 
McGinty Moore 


3)—Bliss Flaccus’ — 


as Pe TaN 
Sugar Bowl (New Orleans, La.) Shae Ue ‘Cotton Bowl (Dallas, Tex.) 
Tulane 20, Temple 14 : 1937. Texas Christlan 16, Marquette 6 
; Texas Christian 3, Louisiana State 2 - 1938 Rice 28, Colorado 14 : 
‘1937 Santa Clara 21, Louisiana State 14 1939 St. Mary’s (Calif.) 20, Texas Tech 13 
Santa Clara 6, Louisiana State 0 1940 Clemson 6, Boston College 3 ‘: 
Texas Christian 15, Carnegie Tech 7 
1940 Texas A & M 14, Tulane 13 nee bs is a pee Bb regs 
1941 Boston College {9, Tennessee 13 agin at aree erty 
1942 Fordham 2, Missouri 0 1943 Texas (4, Georgia Tech 7 
1943 Tennessee 14, Tulsa 7 1944 Randolph Field 7, Texas 7 oe 
1944 Georgia Tech 20, Tulsa {8 1945. Oklahoma A & M 34, Texas Christian 0 
_ Duke 29, Alabama 26 1946 Texas 40, Missouri 27 


_ Oklahoma A & M 33, St. Mary’s (Calif.) 13 isi t Ark 0 
Georgia 20, North Carolipa 10 1947 Louisiana State 0, Arkansas 


Texas 27, Alabama 7 1948 Southern Methodist 13, Penn State 13 a 
Oklahoma 14, North Carolina 6 1949 Southern Methodist 21, Oregon 13 


Oklahoma 35, Louisaina State 0 1950 Rice 27, North Carolina {3 
| Kentucky (3, Oklahoma 7 1951 Tennessee 20, Texas 14 
Orange Bowl (Miami, Fla.) 
33 Miami 7, Manhattan 0 1943 Alabama 37, Boston College 21 
4 Duquesne 33, Miami 7 1944 Louisiana State 19, Texas A & M i4 
_ Bucknell 26, Miami 0 1945 Tulsa 26, Georgia Tech 12 
3 Catholic University 20, Mississippi 49 1946 Miami 13, Holy Cross 6 
37 Duquesne 13, Mississippi State {2 1947 Rice 8, Tennessee 0 
_ Alabama Poly. 6, Michigan State 0 1948 Georgia Tech 20, Kansas {4 
_ Tennessee 17, Oklahoma 0 1949 Texas 41, Georgia 28 
) Georgia Tech 2f, Missouri 7 1950 Santa Clara 21, Kentucky !3 
Mississippi State 14, Georgetown 7 {951 Clemson 15, Miami (Fia.) 14 


Georgia 40, Texas Christian 26 


Famous Series Records 


3 Yale 0, Prin. 0; Prin. 2G, 2T, Harv. 1G, 1T; 1881—Harv. 4S, Yale 0; Yale 0, Prin. 0 
» 3T, Harv. 2S; Yale 2, Prin. 1; Harv. 1G. 17. Prin. 1G. : 


Yale Prin. | Hary. Prin. | Army-Navy Year| Harv. Yale | Yale Prin. | Harv. Prin. Army- 
Ga (0 Tip 26th ise urse 1919} 10 3 548) 
0 0 Gamiso sa 3 1920 9 0 05 20 
5 6 pete ye «s 1921] 10 3 13 7 
0 0 0 12 og sie 1922} 10 3 0 3 
12 0 12 0 PS eee 19233) 00 13 27: 0 
10 0 6518 o's e 1924 6 a9 10 0 
Omart 0s 15. 41 Sera ee 1925) 0 0 12 25 
32 0 a os 0 24 1926 Juerle 7 #10 
19 0 S22 16 1927 0 #14 14 6 
12 0 4512 1928} 17 0 ay 
0 6 4 6 1929} 10 6 13 0 
24 0 ee eae FW: 1930} 13 0 10 q 
20 «10 aoe 12. Sauter 1931} 0 Seal Sere 
6 24 0 12 the oie 1932} 0. 19 7 7 
6 0 RHE owas SSC ta 1933 | 19 Cone a 27, 
0 86 bb : 19845) sO N14 Tt ay 0 
ORS 11 7 5 1935 Ts, 44 79238 
29 5 7 pit 1936 S13 ioeel 4 ee 260 ae23 
12 0 . 11 5 1937 | 13 6 26 0 
12 5 22 8 1938} 7 0 7 20 
6. 11 40 5 1939 Ta 20 e's: 
12 0 11 0 1940 | 28 0 Dieid 
ies 4 6 6 1941 | 14 0 6 20 
eal es) 0 “ ‘ 0 410 1942] 3 7 13 6 
“BY 12 10 . Ms 0 6 1943) 1's, 27 6 
0, 1l 6 : ae 6 4 1944] ., Ass te ae 
8, 17 0 Ses etek 1945; 0 28 | 20 14 
0 5 3 Sars 0 3 1946] 14 27 30 2 
0 3 6 6 8 0 3 19471) 2000 31 O° 17, 
“0 6 6 16 6 0 6 1948 | 20 7 144 «20 
5 3 3 3 0 | 22 9 1949} 6 29 13,5521 
O19 ar 14) || “90 0 | 20 0 1950 i629 die}: oa 
0 13 7 10 6 14 0 1951s 203. 23 0 27 
6 10 0 3 0 15 7 


_ 
. 


Intercollegiate Football Records, 1951 


NOTE—This compilation includes games played through Nov. 25. Those desiring later 
results may obtain them by writing to the Information Please Almanac, 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y., enclosing a stamped return envelope and stating scores wanted. 


ADELPH! BOSTON UNIV. THE CITADEL CONNECTICUT 
SrBridseport. sepeeee = 25—-Wm. & Mary...... 34 | 7—Florida............ 27 | 27—Delaware.........- 14 
—Mass. Maritime.... ga | 34—Penn State........ 40 | 7—South Carolina.... 26 | 6—Williams.......... T 
_ 0—New Haven T...... 4 | 3ocbouisville....... 60. 7 | 34—Davidson.......... 14 | 7—Springfield........ 0 
Zi—Arnold............ . 16—Camp Lejeune,.... 0 | 41—Newberry.......... 7 | 19—Maine........... -. 49 
i47—Upsala....... ** 49 | 2?—Coll. of Pacific..... 12 | 144—Furman........... 35 | 6—Buffalo............ 20 
° Sak patil rg yea aes 2 13—Temple..........-5 20 | 35—Presbyterian....... 0 | 20—-New Hampshire... 0 
aecowew Vork Agric... ee York U........ 8 cranny eae ee 39 og American Int'l... 8 
c6—Oregon..........6. hich Arricual sao O ie —=R. I. State: cee 
eo folsee dy 39—Wichita.......002- 6 | 2I-V. Mei. 27 
G2—Delta State. -. sarttt 4 | 19 Syracuse. 66.00... 28 | 1—E: Carclina Geil... . “7 coRNEES 
20—Vanderbiit.... 22 n—s 
—Syracuso.......... 14 
ot A Se aea BOWDOIN CLARKSON 41—Colgate...-sscisece 18 
- 7—Miss. State...... oc . late Ee 3 Scapa eas siameretialetars oe pF kh waco Oat 4 
6—G i . —Wesleyan...... wiee 9 | OmmAlfred.........-5-. MO... eee eeee ee 
40—Mies: Shoutharn.c. 7 46—Amherst Pngm an crie cs. 35 8—Cortland T.....:... 13 | 15—Princeton. . 53 
i 1 O—Hofstra............ 41 | 20—Columblia. 21 
T—Georgia Tech...... : 27 | 12—Williams.......... 3 
21—Florida....... weese 30 | 60—Colby......... iy aaea2 (apy oe ied Sees a Pear Ent aL 
AMHERST teMalne sone a Se eee O—Penneylvania. <2. 7 
20—Colby........... +. 13 
6—Rochester..... iawn en DARTMOUTH 
Be Cenet Gt lard... .... 28 pocorn oe 6—Fordham.........+ 4 
a oo Wetle eeuard- a *' 94 0—Maryland T........ 52 14—Ponnsylvania...... 39 
z ole Tufts. a * 43 | 13—Kings Point....... 35 2U—Army...... 0200s eee 14 
27—Trinity. Ss 40 O—Alfred............. 61 14—Syracuse.......... is} 
“7—Williams. 40 | OR. I. State........ 52 26—Harvard.<.......6- 20 
; =. O—New Haven T...... 39 | a4— 1 2 | 14—Yalo...... 19 
ar bc College.... ag ee calainule bs 
I wR UPITIAM. 22. ce ee eee ES | D™MYOMUIMNDIA. «2 ssee oe 
Se bite ay Hy and “a8 BROWN 34—Auburn.......-56 0 a corrieh sg Jai.2 breeeole os 
30—Tempe State. 2 f Sah te Ge YC 
7—Texas Christian 14—Termple..,......++. 20 COLBY 
7—Baylor.......-...-- 14— Yale... ..ccccveuce 13 DELAWARE 
46—Texas............-- e prin AF State......265 be | Resiq ite day aitawretetetnfal out ?—Lehigh 7 
2—Santa Clara....... 14— EGU nisns/ clei eatoieets —Upsala...........- 7 | (-"hehign..........2. 
33—Texae Pare Sees 2i tly Cross. Jversta ted 0—Northwestern...... 33 14—Connceticut. ch cee ae 
neeton.......-. 12 | O—Trinity...........- 41 | 47—West Chester 20 
D— Rice... 2.2... ese 6 0—Princeton......... 12 O—-Trinity... a= MC 2 
T—So. . Methodist Petes 47 | 2i—Rutgers..........- 28 | 42—Bowdoin........+++ 60 ree Ho: ie 
24—Tulsa.........--- risa g gan neevard. Lisehecorei Wi erssabe i pce ahs Peet incion . jt Mebhaniisee Ne 
olumbia.......+. LOSS wicle’= 6 sie .a!syprstere 
ARMY 25—Lafayette.. Mes 8 
Buoknell.....5...- 
T—Villanova.....-.-.. 21 COLGATE 6—Buckne' 33 
ee er wesiern...- ayers es BUCKNELL aS eA ‘6 ocneee 
rtmouth,......- —Buffaio...... 
41—Gettysburg........ 7 rss aA 
Bi Cotumeia ic *: ®5 | 64—Muhlenberg. --..-- 19 ae aiirtataen Bavart 7 | 41—Colorado College... 0 
6—So. Californ 47—Lehigh........---- WS igo=sBrownss ene nes 44 | T——Drake...2.......0- 20 
—Thi 13—Kent State......-- 7 | “Foyale. LLL) 27 | 14—Wyoming... 2.2000. 20 
27—The Citadel. . 6 7 
6—Pennsylvania '* 7 | 62—Buffalo..........-. 32 6—Holy Cross..... ** 34 | 55—Montana.......... 0 
AUSURN pines Saldebar paige ee 21 | 20—Buckneli......+.4- 21 | 3¢—-New Mexico. ....20 47 
24—Vandertilt 14 | 2i—Colgate. 0022. --- 20 | ST ayracuse-- "77710! at | Se—Brigham Young... (6 
30—Wofford.........., 14 | 38—Delaware.......... 6 35—Coll. of Pacific. .... 3 
Florida............ 13 —Uta 6. 9c 
*—Georaia Tech... 35°. 27 COLORADO 21—Colo. A. & M....... & 
Biafaiane.... +... Q CALIFORNIA LORE as 
49—Louisiana Coli..... 0 | 34—Santa Clara....... UR ae praaeecperrticeh perimg oa DETROIT 
14—Mississippi.......- 39 | 35—Pennsyivania...... 0 ORS FENN OR SSE Et smisisi81e 27 
A 35—Kansas...,-.+.0-> 34—Toledo. .. 32 
_ 14—Georgia...-..----- 46 | 65—Minnesota.....-..- 14 Mi ; 13 
0—tiemson.........-- 34 | 42—Wash. St......-.--+ 35 | 34—-Missourl..........- 7 | 7—Houston... 33 
14--So. California. . 21 | 20—Kansas State...... 6—Notre Dame 40 
BATES aplcordgen ae ey  14.| 14—Oklahoma. ......++- oe 6—Drake..... 26 
7=U. G. L. A. 424 47—lowa State........- oe 19—Boston Colleg 43 
g?—Washington......- 28 | Se Netraska...svssv. 14 | ToOkla Ae & Ma... 20 
20—Stantord. 77 | ToMieh. State...-.--- 4° | TVillanevas.c istics 2s 
—Marquette........, 
9—Wichita........... iz 
CARNEGIE TECH COLORADO A. & M. =A 
13—California a (Pa.). 14 | 13—Colorado raarredieene 5 DRAKE 
47—Bethany.. . 20 | 41—Colorado Mines.... 
Be —Heuston. nnn... 0 | oAnren a oes 9B | Moe R erage ese 97 | 2h Denton careenenace gh 
Ae 14 RA eny A 20—Utah State........ 20 | 20—Bradley.. Fee: (| 
$—Arkansas.......... 7 1—Wash. & Je “** (0 | 20—New Mexico....... 15 | 39—iowa State Tan, coe 
40—Texas Tech........ 20 | “71 chigh ie 19—Brigham Young... 21 | 26—Detroit........ 
| ti—Texas A. & |1...... 21 ake Wastmitister “2. °G | 34—Montana.......... 6 | 14—Okla. A. & M.. 
7—Texas Christian. . poner eral 2 mean Michi orice ani a 2olowe shares a 
18—Texas.,.......... ds mm DONVet. sc ses eeeeee re 5 
Sa het a CINCINNATI 14—Wichita.........02 
f Se 26—-V. M.t...... Paes 7 
BOSTON COLLEGE | | 34—Kansas State. ..... o choca angel Ye DREXEL 
js - 20 | 47—Tulsa..,..... were 36—Harvard........... 
ie Nba 34 | 31—dawail............ O | 24—YValo..... cscs eens Pe bP Dev de 2 vidtealtate a 
19—Fordham 35 | 38—Louisville.......... ° fia eclale a nah a Ph gaar sa G.ceee 
Bececrele : 3 iscHardineSimmons * 42 | 21—Cornell... 2... .0006 20 | 8—Dickinson. 
Bosale. 0 | 21—Dartmouth.>...... 6 | 0—West. Maryland, .. 
21-—Rich d 7 O—Ohlio U.........55- 
Be —clomson... 21 | “O—Xavter (Ghio).....: 26 | 7—Navy.....-0.00050- 21 | 35—Swarthmoro. ...... 
ee ara ree+2-<-° 93 | 4g—iamnl (Onlo).....- 14 | 29—Brown........ss.0. 14 | O—West Chester T... : 


Football | . : Vee 847 


ee OST He 


' Ss : Ro pk ere 
DUKE | HARVARD lOWA STATE 
34—-South Carolina,... © | 21—Sprinofield........ 13 | 53—Wayne..... «2 
19—Pittssurgh Sissies 4 | 6—Holy Cross..... . 33 | 33—Kansas... §3 
O—Tennessee......... 26 | O—Columbia..... . 33 | .6—Marquette. - 6 | 7—Florida..... 
sete: CState. ic: a. 21 | 6—Cornell........ . 42 | 32—Kansas Stat 6 
Dos P UNS elas ce. eo Ariny cite ae 21 | 21—Missouri.... 14 
te Maja ties 9 | 20—Dartmouth......., 26 | 13—Drake.... 0 
RWS 13—Princeton,........ 54 | 20—Colorado. 4T ee. 
Pe at 34—Brown............. 21 | 27—Nebraska. «. 34 
pes 21—Yalo............... 21. | 6—Oklahoma. . -. 35 
HAVERFORD JOHNS HOPKINS MAINE 
7—Ursinus........... 20 J—F. and M....2..... 52 


oa Island...... 
avg —Vermont 
Witw wisia's T 34 o— 


HOBART 


KANSAS 
sete eeees 2 7—St. Lawrence...... 20 27—Texas Christian..,. 13 48—South Dakota... 
O—Trinity.. oe 53—10wa State......... 33 6—Wisconsin. . 
27—Colorado........., 6—lowa State, 
REV Tatce oie. 6— aA 26=-Utaliie ens ALT, 
6 ' 


‘Sees 7 
Beats? HOFSTRA 34—Loyola (L.A.)..... 26 Cc aewinia 
27—Okla. A. sesees 12 | 26—Detroit. 2000) 
Helles stews #2) 1420.5, Ni Prephicc... 0 beet 
wetteeeeetl, 66 | 13—Brandeis...,.7'°"" 24 KANSAS STATE 


se eeeeere 


Sey aeupas 


43—Georgia........... bs 
Lin Aig i@ {ela iais wlome Ort ra git pet aneenearais ale 14—North Carolina.... * 
polesieless)sis loin a Rr Se ae 2?—Louisiana State... . 
at TIDE, 42 | 38—Missouri....., 
eonieat cs tye STR RGERE ae 40—Nav 


tee 


KENTUCKY 
taeeeeee 40 Pee ieee ers 72—Tennessee Tech.... 13 
‘ = Texas...... Nssistb aeelsie a 
dd diapalalcteca tote ete 17—Mississippi.,...... 21 
bbe eteieheeveraiere 7—Georgia Tech,..... 13 aie eS 
T | 39—Marquette...... 1°: 13 | .27—Miss. State........ 0 
$ 9—Q) 35—Villanova.......... 13 


: IDAHO To Tulane. «ees. 
abama.......... ‘0—Wyoming.......... OOOO, 
lorida............ On t= sars Francisco. ,... 28 
Auburn........... 14 6—Oregon State..." 34 LAFAYETTE ‘ 
een 12—Montana.......... 9 | 6—Albright..... voainers 12} 7—Tulane...... 
ORGIA TECH 12—Rutgers....... apiece 
‘ 7 | 13—Oregon..... OSyracuse, -....5.,. 46! 17—Punduel nnn: 
0 6—Wash. State 9 | 14—Muhienberg.....,.. 7 32—Wash. & Le 
7 6—Arizona..., e293 7—Princeton........ . 60 20—Mississippi. 
7 | 19—Utah..... vaveierets, AO) 21m Bucknell 25.0 hs ae O0—Kentucky. . 
—Delaware.......... 34—Chattanooga. 
ou 0—Lehigh. .::2 -ooee 32 | 2i—Florida... 2... 
- 14 ILLINOIS 
v. M. : Cla Of UL CLAN Sra ehena eg 
Banas - » 2 | 44—Wisconsin. 22.717"" Ue eae EL ranuonn Micnioan 
Re eOR a seeeres 7.1 .41—Syracuse., (7! 20 2 | ,o-~Michigan State 
27—Washington. ... 20 | aU ree tee 13—Stanford. ., 
Zi—Indlana esc ° 0 Sor [nonas 
BOSS eas Ji 77 Aa seatela bel LoS 7—Albright........... 6 | 64—-Minnesota 
oe State. See OUMGePenn MA erie 8 | “O—Illinols. .. 
5 ere 0 7—Cornell... 
Byetsiateis : aa © dio esaereane 0—Northwestern 
eee ++. 27| J7—Ohio State.... F 
He INDIANA LEHIGH ys 
6—Notre Dame....... 48 0—Delaware...... Sue MICHIGAN STATE 
13—Pittsburgh. . > 68 | 20—Williams.. 22222177 § | 6—Oregon State...... 
14—Michigan,, - 33 | 7—Bucknell.. 1.2127. + 47 | 25—Michigan. Se 
; 32—Ohio State. - 10 - 7 | 24—Ohio State 
eens . 0—INinois, . ., 7 2 trtreeeeees 6 | 20——Marquette.. 
0—Wisconsin. , . - ,8 | 26—N. Y. UL... fictemefers 20 | 32—Penn State. 
epi fein py eal Bee rhe . 5 He sie erbers aes 2 53—Plittsburgh. 
G . on : arnegie Tech..... 5——-Notre D 
13—Purdue........ eave pat 32—Lafayette..... TORO creat ndlaneiene 
lorado. , 
LOUISIANA STATE 
Ae 13—Miss. Southern.... 0 
) ann cus taiolate ately 7 MIDDLEBURY 


6—Wesleyan.......... 
42—Hamilton...., 


13—Norwich, 
40—Union....., 
61—Vermont, . 


- Football 


= 
2 


MINNESOTA 
20—Washington....... 25 
14—California......... 56 

7—Northwestern,..... 21 
39—Nebraska.......... 20 
27—Michigan.......... 54 
20—lowa.. 2.2... ec eeee 20 
16—Indiana........... 14 
13—Purdue............ 19 

6—Wisconsin......... 30 

MISSISSIPPI 
32—Memphis State.... 0 
21i—Kentucky......... 17 
34—Boston College..... 7 
20—Vanderbilt......... 34 
25—Tulane.........-+. 6 

T—Miami...........-. 20 

€—Louisiana State 6 
39—Auburn........... 14 
21—Tennessee......... 


MISSISSIPPI! STATE 


32—Arkansas State.... 0 
0—Tennessee..... 14 
6—Georgia... 0 
0—Kentucky 27 
O—Alabama.......... T 

~10—Tulane............ (¢ 

27—Memphis State.... 20 
O—Louisiana State.... 3 

5. MISSOURI 
' 20—Fordham....... «2. 34 

27—Okla. A. & M...... 26 
0—So. Methodist..... 34 

13—Colorado.......... 34 

14—lowa State......,.. 21 
~ 35—Nebraska.......... 19 
O—Maryland.......... 35 
20—Oklahoma......... 34 
12—Kansas State...... 14 
MUHLENBERG 
8—Upsala............ 13 

19—Bucknell.......... 54 
6—Lebanon Valley.... 12 
Y—Lafayette.......... 14 

14—Gettysburg........ 34 
7—Delaware.......... 21 
2—Lehigh............ 3 

14—Scranton,......... 0 
9—Albright........... 13 

NAVY 
7—Yale ay 6 

26—Princeton . 24 

14—Rice...... . 21 
T—Northwestern - 16 
0—Pennsyivania 14 
0—Notre Dame. 19 

21—Maryland.......... 40 

2i—Coiumbia....... AB el 

5 NEBRASKA 
7—Texas Christian.... 28 
6—Kansas State...... 6 
7—Penn State. . - 15 

20—Minnesota. 39 

19—Missouri. 35 
7—Kansas.... are ee 

34—lowa State ........ 27 

14—Colorado.........- 36 
0—Oklahoma,........ 27 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


fen ances Betessnyereleiete 
ae eaeete: a 


Scene 


~ 6—Temple. 
O—Fordha 


NORTH CAROLINA 
21—N. C. St 
16—Georgia........... 28 
20—Texas. 066... sees 45 
21—South Carolina.... 6 

7—Maryland.......... 14 
T7—Wake Forest. ...... 39 
O—Tennessee.... Oh 
14—Virginia.... 
T—Notre Dame 


N. C. STATE 
34—Catawba...... 

0—North Carolin 

6—Wake Forest. 


0—Ciemson.... 6 
21—Duke..... 27 
28—Wm. & Mary...... 35 


19—Virginia Tech 
2—Louisville.......... 


31—Davidson.......... 0 
O—Maryland.......... 53 
NORTHWESTERN 
35—Colorado.......... 14 
2O—ArMy. ..2....000005 14 
21—Minnesota......... i 
16—-Navy.........00505 
O—Wisconsin......... 41 
0—Ohio State......... 3 
14—Purdue............ 36 
6—Michigan....,...... i) 
O—Iimois.........565 3 
NOTRE DAME 
48—Indiana........... 6 
40—Detroit............ 6 
20—So. Methodist..... 27 
33—Pittsburgh........ 0 
30—Purdue..........5- 9 
19—Navy........-2006e i) 
0—Michigan State.... 35 
12—North Carolina.... 7 
20—lowa.....-.-- sees 20 
OHIO STATE 


7—So. Methodist..... 0 
20—Michigan State.... 24 
6—Wisconsin,........ 6 


10—Indiana.,,,... 20 32 
47—lowa......... 21 
3—Northwestern 0 
16—Pittsburgh 14 
O—IIlinols... 0 
0—Michigan.,.... fe 7 
OKLAHOMA 

49—Wm. & Mary 
7—Texas A. & M 
7—Texas 

33—Kansas 

55—Colorado 

33——-Kansas State 

34—Missouri 

35—lowa State 
27—Nebraska 

OKLA. A. & M 

7—Arkansas 
26—Missouri.. 

13-—Wash. State 

43—Wichita 

27—Drake 

20—Detroit 
T—Tulsa.....eeeaceees 
12—Kansas..........+- 27 
7—Houston.........++ 31 

OREGON 

20—Stanford.......... 27 

39—Arizona.........+. 21 
6—Coll. of Pacific..... 34 
6—Washington....... 63 
O=—UN CLA... i.e. 14 
6—Wash, State....... 41 
1) od lL See AOGeL ae 13 
6—Boston U.......... 35 
26—Caiifornia........- 28 
7—Oregon State...... 14 


OREGON STATE 
pec sbiaan State.. 278 


jattaane ee sa iteiaikls 2.0 6 
14—So. California...... 18 
14—Washington State. 26 
14—California......... 35 
40—Washington..... ythe 

O—U. C.L. A........-+ 7 
14—Stanford.......... 35 
14—-Oregon. ...cseseees 7 


PENN STATE 
40—Boston U.......... 34 
14—Villanova.......... 20 
15—Nebraska.......... if 
21—Michigan State.... 32 
13—West Virginia...... 7 

OS Purdues 22. case ds ete 28 
32—Syracuse.......... 13 
13—Rutgers.........., v4 

7—Pittsburgh........ 13 

PENNSYLVANIA 

O0—California......... 5 
39—Dartmouth........ 14 

7—Princeton......... 13 
28—Columbia......... 13 
14—Navy 24... .200.adee 0 
12—Wm. & Mary...... 20 

7—Wisconsin . 16 

(Army... .: 6 

T—Cornelf. .........0 0 

PITTSBURGH 
14D Onin eecnac 19 

6—Indiana........... 13 
AtebOWA CRG Sine acre ence 34 


13—Rice......6ccc eee 21 
14——Ohio State......... 16 
32—Wrest Virginia...... 12 
13—Penn State........ 7 
PRINCETON 
54—New York U........ 20 
24——Navy......-sssre0e 20 
13—Pennsylvania...... 6 
60—Lafayette,......... 7 
53—-Cornell.........-. . 16 
12—Brown,.......se00e 0 
54—Harvard.........+- 43 
21a Valle. Sarisre- ce epsietera 
13—Dartmouth........ 0 
PURDUE 
O—Texas.........-0505 14 
54—lowa.... . 30 
0—Miami (Fla.) ee th 
7—Wisconsin......... 31 
9—Notre Dame...,... 3 
28——Penn Statc........ ie} 
35—Northwestern..,... 14 
19—Minnesota......... 18 
2i—Indiana..........-. 13 
R. P. 1. 
13—Alfred....... cheaoow ih 
14—Union.........+. Helenet 
13—Kings Point....... 26 
7—Worcester Tech.... 12 
7—Rochester......... 20 
20—-Clarkson.........- 0 
14—Coast Guard..,.... 35 
20—Buffalo.....+-...05 30 
R. 1. STATE 
0—Northeastern...... 21 
O—Maine........ 12 
27—New Hampshire 0 
43—Brown.....-.-2+06. 20 
T—Massachusetts.,... 
25—Springfield........ 
62—Brooklyn College.. 
6—Connecticut.,..,.. 21 
RICE 
14—Clemson.......- 
Fp edtehi State, 
4i—Navy......... 
28—So. Methodist 
6—Texas....... 14 
2i—Pittsburgh =k} 
6—Arkansas.. 0 
28—Texas A. & I 13 
6—Texas Christia ee 
RICHMOND 
13—Randolph-Macon.. 6 
OneV. Mi Too at censen 34 
6—Wake.Forest....... 56 
0—West Virginia...... 24 
25——Davidson.......... G 
14—-Wm, & Mary...... 20 
7—Boston College..... 21 
OW PLM erine Ai sieaatloss 20 
7—Wash. & Lee....... 39 


ROCHESTER 


31—Clarkson. 
10—Allegheny 
21—Amherst 
21—Union. . 


14—Oberlin.. 
6—St. Lawrence. 


RUTGERS 


47—Lafayette....... Nao 
7—Temple............ 14 


6—Lehigh............ 2 


=ONONOOW 


2 


ST. BONAVENTURE 


65—St. Francis (Pa.) 
6—Xavier (Ohio) 
14—Dayton...... 
20—John Carroll. 
14—Quantico Marine: 
22—Louisviflo........ 
39—Youngstown.. 
10—Camp Lejouno.. 
28—St. Vincent. . 


ST. LAWRENCE 


55—Champlain...,.... G 
48—Uniton......,...608% G 
20—Hobart...... eS or 7 
42—Middlobury........ 35 
T—Alfred.........568 . 4 
61—Clarkson.......... 7 
20—Hoftstra........., pe Psi | 
41—Rochester...... ore G) 
SAN FRANCISCO 
39—San Jose Stato..... 2 
28—Idaho......... 7 
26—Camp Pendioto: 0 
42—San Jose State..... 7 
32—Fordham...... 26 
26—San Diogo Naval... 7 
26—Santa Clara... T 
47—Coll. of Pacific. 14 
20—Loyola (L.A.)..... 2 
SANTA CLARA 
0—California........ . % 
20—Washington St..... 34 
ATU. Cr LAN cece 44 
20—Loyola (L. A.)..... 1G 
14—Stanford.......... 21 
21—Arkansas.......... 12 
7—San Francisco..... 26 
7—San Jose State..... 7 
27—Marquette......... 14 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
6—Duke............-. 34 
26—The Citadel........ T 
21—Furman.....-..++- 
6—North Carolina.... 21 
20—Clemson........... 
14—Geo. Washington.. 20 
34—West Virginia...... 13 
27—Virginia........... 28 
21—Wake Forest..... Pee yl 
sO. CALIFORNIA 
31—Wash. State....... 


17—Camp Pondicton 
41—San Diogo Naval 
20—Washington... 


16—-Oregon State 14 
21—California... . 4 
T. ne 26 
28—Army... . 6 
20—Stanford eis! 
TU. ene 21 


sO, METHODIST 


7—Georgia Tech.,...,. 
0—Ohio State......... 
34—Missouri.......... ci 


Tom Rice.. 2560. set smite 
138-—Texac........+. ease 
14—Toxac A. & M...... 14 
67—Arkancas.........- 
13 —Baylor...cssseseees 14 


<EBBBos 


BOY Gis 


‘ _ TRINITY — Sale! 
hare ersten 27—Dickinson..... 


epee 
one 19—Coast Guard Acad. 27 
ai ke gaiabbies 26—Hobart 0 
A. 


eR 7 | 40—Ambhberst........... 2 6 Siegert 
-Wash. State....... 3—Wesleyan.......... 6 
7—So. California...... 20 | 42—Tufts tion 
Repent eco 34d TaN et os Beem ay a acne oe a | pee tayo eee j 
 %—California......... 


* 


13—-Middlebury 
0—Williams, . 
13—Amherst... 


rsinus. . 3 : ad 


VIRGINIA seweenee 
SWARTHMORE 20—Geo. Washington... 0 
: peweata Gb RD ASR ee + 33 | 21—Miaml............. pes ee ree eee a) esse 
2 agner.......4.... 15 a pakk a —Wash, OOl erie 
—Ursinus.... 202227 ad trys baa ee eae tia ea ema each 14 WESLEYAN 

6—Mississipp' » 26: | S0——Duke............... 26—Middlebury....... 
O—Auburn.. 21 | 39-—The Citadel........ Bowdoin 
7—Miss. Stat 10 


0—Kentucky. . 
14—Vanderbilt.... 
48—S. E. Louisian 

Vv. M. I. 


TULSA 7—Cincinnati......... 26 
fal Rat dcakelatets vers 29—Wofford 


28—Upsala.... 
21—Ambherst.. 


7 | 35—Davidson....... 1." 1 
re a 42—Kansas State...... 
chi mak 21—Texas Tech.. 
7—Arkansas 


eoreraters, 20—Waynesburg..... 
eine elds 18==Fucnian 


UNION 
i 6—St. Lawrence...... 48 
ARES o | 2i—R. Po I 14 


where e eee 


see agiyts > Forest. 
se oes see tei SU paalawiy ie santos 35—N. C. State. . 
staee 0—Penn M. C.. 2 20—Richmond.,.. 
Bese ie SA en ote sexielere diets 0—Kings Point 


20—Pennsylivania. 
28—Virginia Tech... 
14—Duke......... 2 


O—Hofstra..,.... 


WAKE FOREST 


Py ee 
Hekeer 20-—Boston College...,. 6 
21—-N. C. State....../. 6 
sisiepieisisisthinies 6 66—Richmond......... 6 


WILLIAMS — 


6—Lehigh...... 
7—Connecticut. . Joitay 


14—Massachusetts..... 7 
13—Bowdoin..... eseile 


33—Wesleyan.... 
40—Amherst. slakay eaten 


WISCONSIN 
27—Tempe State....... 33 22—Marquette 
21—Wichita........... 7 10—Hiinois. 


YO URIOOCODIE f(s ti bibl LiL OC an aK 20 6—Ohio Sta 
a re a a ae dea al ich. 4 
Bib ofeteierels —Northwest 
Bin aise’ aa rl EE As Wepeiajeieicie ese 6 6—Indiana 
ius —Brigha ‘oung... 2g | 20-—lllinois,........... 
14—Denver.. ne if elon 


VANDERBILT 
22—Middle Tenn ma 
| Nese tia ne é zt 
abama.. f 
34—Mississippi 20 WASH, & JEFF. 
13—Florida..... 33 | 29—Denison..... Boake Ae 3! 
7—G 8 ATOR cle ae ai dere ee 
16—Geneva........ ree 4 i 
Tiilane ag pad Ll Eatery ps ag 
13—Memphis State... 7 parneate Teoh. .... 


F. and 


y Team Won Lost Tied Tet. 
1921 Bears (Staley’s)............. 10sec eet 909 
1922 Canton Bulldogs............. 100 OF 2% 1-000 

23 Canton Bulldogs............. 119 OK) 911-000 

Cleveland Bulldogs.......... 7 I 1 875 

Chicago Cardinals........... 11 yawns 846 

Frankford Yellow Jackets..... 14 1 1 933 

New York Giants............ ll 1 1 917 

Providence Steamrollers.....- Serre 2 888 

Green Bay Packers.......... 12. 0°. (8000 

Green Bay Packers.......... ll 3 1 786 

Green Bay Packers.......... L220. 857 

‘ Chicago Bears..............- diet lies .875 

_ 1933 *Chicago Bears (W)..........- 1002.2 1 833 

1933 New York Giants (E)........- (BULGE) Shak) 786 

~ 1934 *New York Giants (E)......... RT et] 615 

1934 Chicago Bears (W).........-- 13 0 O 1.000 

1935 *Detroit Lions (W).........--. TP sales lu) 

‘1935 New York Giants (E).......-- Cia pe Os yareLoO 

1936. *Green Bay Packers (W)...... TR a Se 909 
1936 Boston Redskins (E)......... Jere ONO! oe oCi 

1937 *Washington Redskins (E)..... Sine se ee Ow, 727: 

1937 Chicago Bears (W)..........- Sls Fie! .900 

1938 *New York Giants (E)......... 8 2 2 — .800 

1938 Green Bay Packers (W)..-..- Sica Oa es 27) 


erican (A) and National (N) conferences in 1950. 


1933 Chicago Bears 23, New York 21. 
New York 30, Chicago Bears (3. 
Detroit 26, New York 7. 

6 Green Bay 21, Boston 6. 

pt Washington 28, Chicago Bears 21. 
{938 New York 23, Green Bay Packers 17. 
{939 Green Bay 27, New York 0. 

40 Chicago Bears 73, Washington 0. 

1 Chicago Bears 37, New York 9. 


ALL-AMERICA CONFERENCE 
Champions 


af Team Won Lost Tied Pet. 


*Cleveland Browns (W).... 12 2 0 857 
New York Yankees (E)... 10 3 1 769 

7 *Cleveland Browns (W).... 12 1 1 .923 
7 New York Yankees (E)eao Lh ye 1 846 
*Cleveland Browns (W).... 14 0 0 1.000 
Buffalo Bills (E)......... 8 7 0 533 
Cleveland Browns....... 9 1 2.900 


n title play-off. 

‘TITLE PLAY-OFF RESULTS 
Cleveland Browns 14, New York Yankees 9. 
7 Cleveland Browns 14, New York Yankees 3. 


1948 Cleveland Browns 49, Buffalo Bills 7. 
1949 Cleveland Browns 21, San Francisco 49ers 7. 
Ay 'y ' 
* 
Mercersburg (Pa.) Academy won the 
1951 National A. A. U. prep school track 
d field championship with 23 points and 
ton Trade was first in the high school 
vision with 1044. Both meets were held 
dison Square Garden on Feb, 17. 


sh od Sopcahc Professional Football erat ate 
NATIONAL LEAGUE CHAMPIONS _ oy 


Source: National Football League. 


* Won title play-off. (W) Western Division champion. 


CHAMPIONSHIP PLAY-OFF RESULTS 


” ES 


- world’s four major doubles crowns ir 


Won Lost Tied 


Year Team 

1939 *Green Bay Packers (W)...... 9 
1939 New York Giants (E)......... 9 
1940 *Chicago Bears (W)........... 8 
1940 Washington Redskins (E)..... 9 
1941 *Chicago Bears (W)........... 10 
1941 New York Giants (E)......... 8 
1942 *Washington Redskins (E)..... 10 
1942 Chicago Bears (W)........... ll 


1943 *Chicago Bears (W)........... 8 
1943 Washington Redskins (E)..... 6 
1944 *Green Bay Packers (W)...... 8 
1944 New York Giants (E)......... 8 
1945 *Cleveland Rams (W)......... 9 


1945 Washington Redskins (E)..... 8 
1946 *Chicago Bears (W)........... 8 
1946 New York Giants (E)......... 7 
1947 *Chicago Cardinals (W)....... 9 
1947 Philadelphia Eagles (E)...:... 9 
1948 *Philadelphia Eagles (E)....... 9 
1948 Chicago Cardinals (W)....... ll 


1949 *Philadelphia Eagles (E)....... 11 
1949 Los Angeles Rams (W)....... 8 
1950 *Cleveland Browns (A)........ 11 
1950 Los Angeles Rams (N)........ 10 ; 


(EB) Eastern Division champion. League divide 


WHEE REWWNNEENWHORWHENWHN 
CONSCOK COBH OOH OPH OOOO OCOrS 


x 


1942 Washington 14, Chicago Bears 6. 
1943 Chicago Bears 41, Washington 21. 
1944 Green Bay 14, New York 7. 

1945 Cleveland {5, Washington 14. 
1946 Chicago Bears 24, New York 14. 
1947 Chicago Cardinals 28, Philadelphia 21. 
1948 Philadelphia 7, Chicago Cardinals 0. 
1949 Philadelphia 14, Los Angales 0. ean 
1950 Cleveland 30, Los Angeles 28. = 


Sedgman-McGregor in Tennis Swe 

When Frank Sedgman and 
McGregor of Australia defeated Mervyn 
Rose and Don Candy, also of Australi 
10-8, 6-4, 4-6, 7-5, in the final of the 
U. S. doubles championship, they | 
the first tandem in tennis to captv 


single year. Sedgman and McGregor 
the championships of Australia, | 
and England before taking the U. } 


A 


Mrs. Zaharias Honored 


Mrs. Mildred D. (Babe) Zaharias, 
Suggs, Patty Berg and Betty James 
professionals, were elected to the 
golf Hall of Fame in 1951. This qu 
joins the group of six amateurs nam 
1950 for charter membership to th« 
sponsored by the Women’s Profess 
Golf Association and located in 
Ga. The first six picked were Beatri 
Margaret Curtis, Alexa Stirling, D 
Campbell Hurd, Virginia Van W 
Glenna Collett Vare. ae 


RCHERY goes back through song and 
% story and classic legend to the prime- 
al days when bows and arrows were means 
of obtaining food and also weapons in 
warfare, but the invention of gunpowder 
in the 14th Century brought about a com- 
plete change in the hunting field and in 

h Tanks of war. Archery survived only 
sport. One of the oldest annual sport- 
ing events in England is the archery con- 
test for “The Ancient Scorton Arrow” (a 
silver dart) that has been held each 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONS, 1951 


(At Los Angeles, Aug. 13-17) 


Lawrence E. Briggs, Secretary, National Archery 
Association of the United States, 


a3 s Target 
m—Russ Reynolds, Cleveland 
fo! Jean Lee, Springfield, Mass. 

z -Jerry Hash, Long Beach, Calif. 

t. girls’—Laurette Young, Detroit 

srmediate boys’'—David Peterson, Long Beach, 


Los Angeles 
Richards, Laguna 


ssbow—Walter Palkowski, Los Angeles 
é w—Dixie Tyler, Fullerton, Calif. 
Long Round—W. N. Davidson, 


Round—Ann Corby, Denville, N. J. 
-eam—Phoenecian Archers, Phoenix 
team—United Archers, Whittier, Calif. 


Flight 
Drake, Lakeside, Calif. 
Mrs. Henry Bitzenburger, Los Angeles 
im Easton, Los Angeles 


Clout i 


—Jean Lee 

-)—Bert Corley, Long Beach 
d.)—Lorna Price, Phoenix 

Doran, Torrance, Calif. 
Angeles 


ys’—Robert Easton 


Field Archery Champion 


_ 844. The 1951 competition was 
Watkins Glen, N. Y. ; 


ere 


Mrs. Ladewig Top Bowlers 


ouglard of Detroit was voted 
the year” by the National Bowl- | 
rs Association in 1951. Mrs. 
dewig of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
organization’s women’s choice for 


erated them. The American Indians, z 


LL STs 


60-yd. American—Stan Overby... 
50-yd. American—Stan Overby. . 
40-yd. American—Russ Reynolds 30-264 


Double National—Jean Lee. secs 144-1138 


Single National—Jean Lee. . soee 72-574 
ouble Columbia— 

144-1196 

Single Columbia. 72-612. 

180-1476 


o a 
Herefore Round—Jean Richards 


40-yd. American—Jean Lee 


Women’s club—United Archers, .: 
Men (60 yd.)—Russ Reynolds 
Women (60 yd.)—Jean Lee 
Women (50 yd.)—Miidred Morrison 96- 


of archery survived in many European 
countries and many tournaments were 
held each year until World War It ‘Oblit: 


course, used the bow and arrow until gu 
came into their hands through early e 
Plorers' and settlers. Organized archery 
@ sport in the United States began wi 

the formation of a club called the United 
Bowmen of Philadelphia in 1828, The spo: 
languished through the Civil War period 
but was revived by the formation of 3 
National Archery Association in 1878. 


NATIONAL RECORDS 


MEN 
Event Recordholder Score 
Double York—Stan Overby...... 283-1755. 
Single York—Stan Overby...... 139-893 
uss Reynolds.... 143-893 


Double American—Stan Overby. 


180-1494 
Single American—Russ Reynolds 90-752 
Internationei—Russ Reynolds... 143-911 
00-yd. York—Larry Hughes. , ie 72-434 
80-yd. York—Russ Reynolds... 48-356 
60-yd. York—Ralph Miller..." ; 24-196 


143-921 

60-yd. National—Jean Lee. ..... 24-202 
50-yd. Columbia—Ann Weber... 24-198 
ean Lee..... 24-198 

40-yd. Columbia—Ann Weber... 24-206 
Charlotte Cashner 24-206 

30-yd. Columbia—Jean Lee* ctr cae ae 
60-yd. American—Jean Lee, |) ! 30-238 
50-yd. American—Jean Lee. _)"” 30-248 


* Also Artie Palkowski, 1951. 


Flight 
REGULAR STYLE 
Distance 
yd. ft. 
Men—Jack Stewart..... seseee 640 0 
Women—Evyelyn Haines... |’ +». 505 0 
r. boys’—Edward Berg, Jr. 447 0 
Jr, girls’—Pegpay Dunaway.... 427. 2 
FREE STYLE 
Men—Paul Berry........, Skee 2 
Women—Mrs. Cecil Modlin. _| 575 2 
Clout 
Men (180 yd.)—Max Hamiiton..... 36-28) 
Women (140 yd.)—Jean Richards,. 36-280 
Women (120 yd.)—Jean Lee,..,._ a -310 
Team 
' Men's club—Santa Monica.....,. . 380-2708 


380-2640 
96-766 


<< ."s 
ve | fe 
it ieee 


INDEX 


Compiled by 
ROBERT E. GRAYSON 


Director, Special Libraries Association, Librarian, New York Herald Tribune 
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‘ASCAP: Radio music ban, 692 
Abadan, Iran, 517 
Abbreviations: 
-Academic degrees, 126 
Chemical elements, 642-43 
States, 86 
Weights and measures, 637 
Abdullah, King, 10, 532 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., 43, 372 
Absolute zero, 638 
Academic degrees, 124, 126 
» Academies: Service, 226—27 
Academy awards, 715-17 
Academy of Natura! Sciences of 
Philadelphia, 150 
Acadia National Park, 146 
Accidents: 
Aviation, 724 
Aviation: famous, 619 
Death rates (1910-48), 102 
po rates: by country, 
Deaths: by age, 106 
Deaths: by year & type, 108 
eee eres: deaths, 105, 
10 
Railroad: deaths, 103 
Railroad: famous, 620 
Shipwrecks: famous, 618 


Adler Planetarium, 383 
Admiralty Islands, 461 
Admission prices: Taxes, 26 
SM ae to Union: States, 27- 


Adrenaline: Isolation, 645 

Advent, 662 

Advertising: 
Agencies: number, 272 
Expenditures, 273, 274 
Facilities: cost, 273 
Volume, 274 

Afghanistan: 
General information, 411-12 
Diplomats to, from U. §8., 


206 
United Nations, 664 
friea: 
Area, 593 
British Commonwealth, 
436-43 
Dimensions, 593 
Elevations, 593 
Emigration: to U. S., 100 
Exploration, 591 
French Territories, 495-500 
Map, 633 
Museums, 609 
Population, 593 
Religions, 647 
Agate (meas.), 638 
Agents: Establishments, 269 


Transportation: deaths, 107 Agriculture, 266-68 


Accountants: Number, 281 
Acheson, Dean, 205, 343 
Aconcagua, 594 
Actors & Actresses: 

Academy awerds, 715-17 

Number, 281 

Who’s who, 328-37 
Adams, John: 

Biography, 186 

Cabinet, 202 

Election, 174 

Family, 199 

Hall of Fame, 709 
Adams, John Quincy: 

Biography, 188 

‘Cabinet, 202 

Election, 174 
“Family, 199 

Hall of Fame, 709 

Minority President, 249 
Adamson Act, 211 
Adding machine: Invention, 644 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 373, 488 
Aden: 
General information, 450-5! 
Area and population, 427 


We have endeavored to pre 
age Mr. and Mrs. Public. 
succeeded. 


are the INDEX fo: 
is goal presents m 
Where we have failed we would appreciate Pee? hel 


quickly and you think it’s our fault, kindly send suggest 


Adjustment Act,, 210, 213, 
688 


Animals: on farms, 267 
Co-operatives, 267 
Employment, 279 
Experiment stations, 125 
FAO, 666 

Farm tenancy, 268 
Implements: exports, 296 
Income, 256, 285 
Income: chart, 280 
Injuries, 281 

Marketing Act, 212 
Prices: index, 268 
Production: by state, 268 
Production: by year, 267 
Production: world, 622 
Wages: index, 268 

See also Farms; Foo 


d 
Agriculture, U. S. Dept. of, 200- 
i 


0 
Secretaries, 204-05 
Aid. See Foreign aid 
Air, 382 
Air brake: Invention, 644 
Air Force (U. S.): 
Airplanes: types, 723 


Allowances, 229-30 
History, 227-28 
Legislation, 217, 218 
Officers, 229 
Pay, 229-30 
Personnel, 231 
Ranks, 230 
Air Le Countries: leading, 
Air mail: 
Foreign: rates, 162-63 
Service: first, 720 
U. S.: rates, 160 
Air parcel post, 160, 163 
Air pump: Invention, 644 
Airtines: 
Accidents, 724 
Countries: leading, 623 
Pilots: number, 722 
Scheduled, 722 
Traffic: chart, 271 
Airplanes: 
Countries: leading, 624 
Invention, 719 
Types, 723-24 
See alse Aviation 
irport: Commercial: 


40 
Aisz*, Battle of, 685 
Akron, Ohio, 91, 140, 372 
Akron (dirigible): Crash, 619 
Alabama: 
General information, 27 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 77, 78 
ete a representation, 
Court: highest, 76 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 - 
Economy: statistics, 259 
Education: attendance law, 
121 
Education: 
125 


largest, 


lunch program, 


Education: Negroes, 123 
Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, *'9 
Newspapers: number, 142 


7 easy use by professional researchers and the aver- ; 
any difficulties and we modes’: hope we have 
P- If you cannot find anything 
o 


ns and criticissas to: 


{| THE INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC 


444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


853 


854 


e 
iF 


Alabama—(cont.) © ; Es 
Eppuation, (1820-1950), s9- 
0 


Population: by sex, 96 

_ Population: density, 94 
Pop metion: marital status, 
il 


Altoona, Pa., 91 
Aluminum: 
Hall process, 645 — 
Production: U. S., 264 
Production: world, 323 
Restriction (1951), 7 
Amarillo, Tex.: 
Area, 91 ? 
Climate, 87 
Longitude and latitude, 3 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Population, 91 
Time zone, 372 
Amateur Athletic Union: 
Baseball, 747 
Basketball, 768 
Boxing, 764 
Gymnastics, 807 
Swimming, 805, 806, 821 
Track and Field, 758, 759 
Weight lifting, 789 ~ 
Amateur radio stations: Numbe 
145 


' Population: racial, 95 
_ Shore line, 88 
_ Taxes, 320 


lamo, Battle of, 684 
and Islands, 491 
laska : 
General information, 47-48 
Coast sighted, 591 
Congress: member, 81 
Executions: method, 117 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 172 

e€ zones, 358 
employment: 
ion, 318 
canoes, 601 
ania: : 
éneral information, 412~13 
ligration: to U. S., 100 
ily: invasion by, 690 
lited ear 667 


” 


Amazon, 591, 598 ; 

Ambassador Bridge, 615 

Ambassadors: To 
206-07 

America First party, 18{ 

American Academy of Arts an 
Letters, 149 

American 
143 


compensa- 


American Derby, 828 
American Falls Dam, 612 
Americ 


30 
Unions: leading, 310 


American League. See Baseball 
Football 
American Legion, 35] 
American Museum 
History, 149 
American party, 175 
American Revolution: 
Casualties, 232 
Events, 683 
American Samoa, 48 
American’s Creed, 254 
America’s Cup, 820 
“America’s Ruhr,’ 39 
Amsterdam, Netherlands: 
Library, 607 
Longitud 
Museum, 608 
Population, 543 
Time of day, 373 
Amu Darya, 598 
Amur, 598 
Amusement: 
Consumer spending, 286 
Establishments, 258, 272 
Income, 257 
Who's who, 328-37 
Anchorage, Alaska, 47 
Ancient empires, 604 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
455, 457 
Andaman Sea, 595 
Andorra, 495 
Angelus Temple, 650 
Anglo- Egyptian Sudan. See Su- 


an 
Angota, 563-64 
Angstrom, 638 
Animals: ~ 
Classification, 645 
Farm, 267, 285 


Annam, 501-02 
35, 226, 250 
689 -, 


One, 372 f 

Production, 264 

Oo Liquor 
Anonymous, 350 
Volcanoes, 601 
he Great, 682 


( poral. information, 495-96 
ind population, 492 


Conference. See 
River, 85, 617 
» Pa. 91 

See Letters 
617 


ilen own 


= 


: recor: 


- 


ds, 722, 725 
74 


~) 


Annapolis, Md., 

Anschtuss, 417, 

Antarctica: 
Area, 593 
Discovered, 592 


, from VU. 8. 


Broadcasting Co., 9, 


an Federation of Labor, 
8 5 


Avierdean Labor party, 77, !79-~ 
8 


of Natural 


e and latitude, 373 


Elevations, 593 
Exploration, 591 
Anthracite. See Coal erates 
Anthropology: Races, 646 
Antietam Creek, Battle of, 
Anti-Federalist party, 174 
Antigua, 450 : 
Antilles, Netherlands, 546 
Antimasonic party, 174 a 
Antimony: Production, 621 


Antipopes, 656 o 
Antitoxin: Diphtheria, 645 
Antitrust laws: ; 
Capper-Volstead Act, 210 
Clayton Act, 210 : é 
ee Trade Commiss 
1 ea 
NIRA, 213 


Antwerp, Belgium, 419, 696 
mporer Delegate: To U. 
65. 4 


71 


T, | Apothecaries weight, 636 
Apparel. See Clothing 
Appendicitis: Death rates, 1 
Apples: Prices: farm, 290 
Appomattox, Battle of, 684 , 
Angorvegnons Congression 
Arabla, 413, 591 


See also Saudi Arabia; 


men 
Arabian Desert, 597 
Arabs. See Israel; 
Arab nations 
Aral, Lake, 599 ; 
Arbitration: Defined, 306 
Archbishops: 
Canterbury, 651—52 
Roman Catholic, 658 
Archery, 852 
Architecture: C 
Architects: number, 28: 
Buildings: tallest, 616 
Structures: famous, 61 
Arctio: Exploration, 591 
Arctic Ocean, 591, 595 — 3 
Are (meas.), 635 
Area: 
Continents, 593 
Countries, 613 
Deserts, 597 
Formulas for, 637 
Islands, 595 
Lakes, 599 on 
Oceans and seas, 595 — 
U. S. (1790-1950), 82 
U. 8.: cities, 91-94 i 
3 city, largest, 58 
5 states, 27-47 
- S.: water, 82 
Units, 635 
Argentina: ; 
' General information, 415-17 
Agriculture: rating, 622- 
Armed forces: rating, 62 
Atomic energy, 8 
Diplomats to, from 
206 
Holiday: national, 
Industry: rating, 62: 
Trade: with U. S., 
United Nations, 664 
Volcanoes, 601 
Aristotle, 604 
Arizona: 
General information, 27 
Admission: 
Agriculture: 


d 


indivi 


. 
, 


. 

. 
. 
. 


‘ 


Congress: mem’ ; 
Goniiye: represen 
1 Smid . 


ad hy 


Index ‘ 
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Court: highest, 76 


* Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 


Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 
eregcation: attendance law, 
Eoeeons lunch program, 
Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 117-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
arriages: statistics, 111 
eteor Crater, 383 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 


-Newspapers: number, 142 


(1870-1950), 89- 


0 

Population: by sex, 96 
Population: density, 94 
Epop ulation: marital status, 
Population: racial, 95 
Taxes, 320 
Time zone, 372 
Unemployment: 

~ tion, 318 


aoe 


compensa- 


_ Voting: qualifications, 185 
Arkansas; 


General information, 27-28 


Agriculture: statistics, 268 


Altitudes, 83 

Births: number, 103 

Census division, 109 

Cities & towns, 97 

Congress:. members, 77, 78 . 

OR Seah representation, 
8 

Court: highest, 76 

Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 

Deaths: number, 103 

Divorces: statistics, 113-14 

Economy: statistics, 259 

oor attendance law, 


eeucston.: lunch program, 


Education: Negroes, 123 
Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Newspapers: number, 142 
ode a (1810-1950), 89— 


Population: by sex, 96 
‘Population: density, 94 
Population: marital status, 


112 
“Population: racial, 95 
372 


Taxes, 320 
Time zone, 

Unemployment; 
tion, 318 


1 
Voting: poe ergcres 185 


compensa- 


Arkansas River, 85, 59 
Arlington Futurity, 829 


Arlington National Cemetery, 46 


Armada, Spanish, 683 
Armed forces (U. S.): 


Academies: service, 226-27 
Airplanes, 723-24 
Allowances, 229-30 
Appropriations (1951), 219 
Casualties, 232 

History, 227-28 

Insignia, 229 

Insurance, 312-13 


Naturalizations, 99 
Officers, 229 
Pay, 229-30 
Personnel: by year, 231 
Ranks, 229-30 : 
See also Selective Service 
Armed forces (world) : 
By country, 228 
Largest, 624 
Armed Neutrality Act, 21! 
Armistice Day, 661 
Arms embargo: Repeal, 691 
Army (U. &.): 
Allowances, 229-30 
AperopEa lop: emergency, 
Casualties, 232 
Court martial: cases, 117 
Expenditure, 277 
History, 227 
Insignia, 229 
Military Academy, 226 
Officers, 229 
Pay, 229-30 
Personnel: by year, 231 
Ranks, 229-30 
Reservation: largest, 40 
Arrests: By sex & age, 118 
Arsenal: Largest, 32 
Arson: Arrests, 118 
Art: Artists: number, 281 
Museums: U. S., 149-53 
Museums: world, 608 
Who’s who, 323-24 
Artemis: Temple of, 592 
Arthur, Chester A.: 
Biography, 193 
Cabinet, 204 
Family, 199 
Artictes of Confederation, 250 
Aruba, 546 
“Aryan race,” 646 
Ascension Day, 661 
Ascension Island, 439 
Ascorbic acid: In foods, 641 
Ash Wednesday, 660, 662 
Ashanti, 437 
Asheville, N. C., 87, 91, 372 
Ashland, Ky., 372 
Asia: 
Area, 593 
British Commonwealth, 
450-59 
Dimensions, 593 
Elevations, 593 
Emigration: to U. S., 100 
Exploration, 591 
French Territories, 501-02 
Map, 628-29 
Population, 593 
Religions, 647 E 
Structures: famous, 611-12 
Assault: Arrests, 118 


Assessed valuation: By city, 51— 
74 


Assets: 
Banks, 275 
Consumer liquid, 291 
Corporations, 258 


Federal Reserve System, 274 


Insurancé companies, 276 
Assistance: Public, 319-20 
See also Foreign aid. 
Associations: 
Leading, 350-53 
Sports, 726 
Assyrian empire, 604 
Astoria. Oreg., 42 
Astronomy, 357-84 
Atmosphere, 377-78 
Auroras: polar, 379 
Comets, 378-79 
Constants, 382 
Eclipses (1952), 381 
Measures, 638, 639 


Meteors, 382-83 
Moon, 381 
Observatories, 383 
Phenomena (1952), 384 
Photography, 383 
Planetaria, 383 
Planets, 377, 380 
Seasons, 380 
Stars: brightest, 378 
Sa morning, evening, 
Sun, 377-78, 381 
Symbols, 384 
Zodiac: signs, 384 
Athens, Greece, 373, 508, 693 
Ancient, 682 
Athletes: 
“Greatest,” 786 
Number, 281 
Of year, 786 
Athletic fields; Number, 272 
Atkins Museum, 152 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
General information, 5! 
Climate, 87 
Fire (1946), 618 
Government, 75 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Newspaper: leading, 140 
Population: growth, 91 
Time zone, 372 
Atlantic Charter, 693 
Atlantic City, N. J.: 
Area & population, 91 
Climate, 87 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Atlantic Ocean: 
Dimensions, 595 
Passages: records, 634 
U. S.: coastline, 88 
U. S.: water area, 82 
Atlas. See Maps 
Atlas Mountains, 542 
Atmosphere, 382 
Atomic bomb: 
Bikini, 698 
First explosion, 697 


Hanford Engineer Works, 46 


Japanese cities, 697 

Nevada, 7 

Oak Ridge, 44 

Truman suggests world ban, 


697 
U.S.S.R., 12, 703 
Washington conference, 697 
Atomic energy: 
Argentina, 8 
Civilian control, 
699 
Discoveries, 645 
Einstein: theorem, 637 
Fixchange of data, 219 
Museum, 151 
Submarine: first, 11 
vU. S. control plan, 698, 699 
Atomic Energy Commission 
(U. N.), 698 
Atomic Energy Commission 
UsESo)s 


216, 698, 


Cleared of charges, 703 
Confirmations, 699 
Creation, 216 
Atoms. See Chemistry: 
ments 
Atonement, Day of, 661, 662 
Attendance. See Education 
Attlee, Clement, 428 
Attorneys General (U. S.): 
Duties, 200 
List. of, 202-05 
Attu, 694, 695 
Auburn, Maino, 34 
Auckland Islands, 463. «0.4; 


ele- 


856 


Augusta, Ga., 91, 372 
Augusta, Maine, 34 
Aureomycin: Discovery, 645 
Auriol, Vincent, 8, 493 
Aurora, Ill., 91 
Auroras: Polar, 379 
Austerlitz, Battle of, 683 
Austin, Nev., 37! 
Austin, Tex., 44, 91, 372 | 
Australia: 
General information, 459-64 
Agriculture: rating, 622-23 
Airlines: ‘rating, 623 
Armed forces: rating, 624 
Birth rate, 109, 624 
Currency: par value, 303 
Death rate, 109, 624 
Deaths: accidental, 620 
Ee ploniats to, from U. §S., 
06 


Emigration: to U. S., 100 
Employment: rating, 623 
Explored, 591 

Industry: rating, 623 

International Bank, 301 

Life expectancy, 110 

Map, 630 

Minerals: rating, 621-22 

Museums, 609 

Telephones: rating, 624 

Trade: with U. 8., 298, 304 

Treaty: U. S., N. Z., 223 

United Nations, 664 

Universities, 606 . 

WW_ II: casualties, 231 
Australian Desert, 597 
Austria: 

General information, 417-19 

Birth rate, 109 

Currency: par value, 303 

Death rate, 109 

Deaths: accidental, 620 

Diplomats to, from U. s., 

206 

Dollfuss: assassinated, 687 
' ECA: allotments, 295 

Emigration: to U. S., 100 

Employment: rating, 623 

Life expectancy, 110 

_ Marshall plan, 294 

Trade: with U. S., 304 

United Nations, 667 

WW It: casualties, 231 
Authors: 

Number, 281 

Who’s who, 337-41 
Autogyro: First flights, 720 
Automatic rifle: Invention, 644 
Automobile industry: 

' Detroit, 56 
Establishments, 258, 269 
Exports, 296 

General Motors: profit, 8 
Hours worked, 280 
Income, 257 

Repairs: shops, 272 
Sales, 265, 270 

Wages, 280 

Automobiles: 

Accidents: deaths, 107 

Highest road, 29 

Invention, 644 

Number: U. S., 290 

Racing, 815-19 

Theft: arrests, 118 

With radios, 145 
Autumn (1952), 380 
Avalanches: Alps, 617 
Aviation, 719-25 

Accidents: by type, 724 
Accidents: famous, 619 

Air forces: largest, 624 

Airlines: pilots, 722 

Airlines: scheduled, 722 


bs 


Nd ped Production, 723, 
2 


Airplanes: types, 723-24 
Atlantic record, 8 
Aviators: number, 281 
Caroline Mars flight, 704 
Death rates, 107 
Firsts: famous, 719-21 
Hughes’ flights, 688-89 
ICAO, 666 
Inventions, 644 
Lucky Lady flight, 702 
National Air \ useum, 150 
Odom flight, 699, 702 
Records, 10, 722, 725 
Avoirdupois weight, 636 
Awards: 
Academy, 715-17 
N. Y. critics’, 717-18 
Nobel prizes, 12, 705-09 
Pulitzer prizes, 710-15 
“Axis Sally,”? 702 
Azerbaijan, 517 
Azores, 563 


aes Fe eee 


Babylon: Hanging 
Babylonian empire, 
Bacon: Prices, 289 
Bacteria: Discovery, 645 
Badlands, 43 
Badminton, 807 
Baffin: Area, 595 
Baffin Bay, 59{ 
Baghdad, Iraq, 518 
Bahamas: 
General information, 443 
Area and population, 427 
Bahfa Islands, 513 
Bahrein Islands: 
General information, 451 
Area and population, 427 
Baikal, Lake, 599 
Bakelite: Invention, 644 
Baker, Oreg., 371 
Baker Island, 48-49 
Bale (weight), 638 = 
Balearic Islands, 57{ 
Balfour Declaration, 522, 68 
Bali, 548 
Balkan Inquiry Commission, 699 
Balkan Wars, 685 
Balkhash, Lake, 599 
Balloons: 
Flights, 719 
Helium first used, 720 
Invention, 644 
Baltic Sea, 595 
Baltimore, Md.: 
General information, 51-52 
Continental congress, 250 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 
Fire (1904), 618 
Government, 75 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
National Conventions, 173 
Newspapers: leading, 140 
Population: eh 91 
Time zone, 372 
Walters Gallery, 153 
Baluchistan, 459 
Bananas: Prices, 289 
Bangor, Maine, 34, 371 
Banking: 
Assets, 275 
Bank: largest, 28 
Banks: number, 275 
Debits, 275 
Federal 
Corporation, 213 
Income, 257 
Interest rates, 275 


gardens, 592 
604 


Deposit. Insurance 
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International Bank, 666 
Land banks: loans, 210 
Legislation, 210, 213 
Liabilities, 275 
NYC: theft (1949), 702 
pesvene banks: restrictions, 
13 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, 212 
Savings, 291 
State-owned: only, 40 
U. S. Bank, 166, 167 
See~also Federal Reserve 
Banks (isl.), 595 
Baptist Churches, 647~48 
Barba, 601 
Barbados: 
General information, 443 
Area and population, 427 
Barbering: 
Barbers: number, 281 : 
Shops: number, 272 
Barents Island, 552 
Bargaining unit: Defined, 306 
Barkley, Alben W.: 


Birth, 343 
Marriage, 703 
Barley: 
Prices: farm, 290 
Production: U. S., 268 ; 
Production: world, 622 4 
Barometer: Invention, 644 
Barre, Vt., 45 4 
Barrel (meas.), 639 4 


Baseball, 727~47 
All-Star games, 744 
All-time records, 743—44 
Ball parks: dimensions, 738 


Batting: records, 739-43 ig 
Clubs: nicknames, 738 si 
Clubs: number, 272 = 
College, 782, 783, 786 SS + 


Commissioner, 727 
Feller: pitching, 742 
Game: longest, 737 
Government, 727 
Hall of Fame, 151, 745 
History, 727 a 
Home runs: 738, . 
743, 744 : 
Junior World Series, 747-48 _ 
Major leagues, 738—45 : 
Measurements, 794 
Minor leagues, 746-47 
erry Baseball Congress, 


Pennant race (1951), 738 
Fenuans winners: by year, 
Pitching: records, 740, 743 
Ruth: earnings, 747 

Ruth: home runs, 745 


records, 


Standing: final (1951), 739 - i 
eee weekly (1951), 


*'Who’s who, 345—46 
World Series, 728-37 
Basketball, 768-69 
Bribery, 8 ; 
College, 768, 782, 783, 786 
College: scandal, 10 
History, 768 
Measurements, 794 
Olympic Games, 754 
Professional, 769 
Who’s who, 346 
Bastille: Destroyed, 683 
Basutoland: 
General information, 436 
Area and population, 427 
Bataan, 694 
Baton Rouge, La., 91 ; 
“Battle above Clouds,” 44 : 
pave Parks, National, 46, 


~o 


Index r 857 
Battlefield Sites, National, 146, | Biloxi Miss., 36 Yields, 274 
147 Binet tests, 645 Bonin Islands, 600 
Battleships: U. S., 230 Binghamton, N. Y., 9! Bonus army, 685 
Baudouin I, 420 Biographies: : Bonus bills, 212, 214 
Bauxite, 28, 515, 621 Presidents (U. S.), 186-9 Bookkeepers: Number, 281 
Bay City, Mich., 91 Pulitzer prizes, 714-15 Books: Postal rate, 161 
Bay Islands, 413 Birds: State, 27-47 See also Literature; Pub- 


-Bayonne, N. J., 9! 
pala First American, 


Beaumont, Tex., 91, 372 
Beauty shops: Number, 272 
Bechuanaland: 
General information, 436 
Area and population, 427 
Beds: Hospitals, 116 

Beef: Prices, 289, 290 

Beet sugar. See Sugar 

Belgian Congo: 

— General information, 421 

j Agriculture: rating, 622 
Minerals: rating, 621 
Trade: with U. S., 298 

Belgium: 
Genera! information, 419-21 
Birth rate, 109 
Currency: par value, 303 
Death rate, 109 
Deaths: accidental, 620 
eae to, from U. §., 
ECA: allotments, 295 
Emigration: to U. S., 100 
5-nation pact (1948), 700 
Industry: rating, 624 
International Bank, 301 
Leopold III abdicates, 10 
Life expectancy, 110 
Marshall plan, 294 
Minerals: rating, 621-22 
Trade: with U. S., 298, 304 
United Nations, 664 
World War II, 231, 691 

Bell timo, 603 

Bellingham, Wash., 46 

Belmont Stakes, 829 

Benefits: Social Security, 313- 


20 
Benes, Eduard, 478 
Bengal, 455 
Bering Sea, 595 
Bering Strait: Discovered, 591 
Berkeley, Calif., 91 
Berkshire Museum, 151 
Berlin, Germany: 
General information, 508 
Congress of, 684 
Longitude and latitude, 373 
Museums, 608 
Population: world rank, 614 
State Library, 607 
Time of day, 373 
World War II, 695, 697 
Berlin, N. H., 38 
Bermudas: 
General information, 443-44 
Area and population, 427 
Bernadotte, Count, 522, 701 
Berwyn Ill., 91 
Bessemer converter, 644 
Bethlehem, Pa., 91 
Bevan, Ancurin: Resigns, 9 
Bhutan, 421-22 
Bible: Characters, 396-99 
King James version, 651 
Bicameral system: Defined, 171 
Bicycles. See Cycling 
Bifocal lens: Invention, 644 
Big Bend National Park, 146 
Bikini: Atomic bomb, 693 
Bill of Rights, 245 
Billiards, 795-97 
Parlors: number, 272 
Billings, Mont., 37, 372 
Bills (Congress), 210-49, 240 


Birmingham, Ala.: 
General information, 52 
Government, 75 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
National Convention, 173 
Newspapers: leading, 140 
Population: growth, 91 
Time zone, 372 
Birmingham, England, 373, 426 
Birth rates: 
By country, 109 
By state, 103 
By year, 105 
Highest: by country, 624 
Births: 
By parents’ age & race, 104 
By race, 103 
By sex & year, 105 
By state, 103 
Single & plural, 95 
Birthstones, 143 
Bishops: 
Methodist, 653-54 : 
Protestant Episcopal, 652-53 
Roman Catholic, 658-59 
Bismarck, N. Dak., 40 
Climate, 87 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Time zone, 372 
Bismarck Archipelago, 461 
Bismarck Sea, Battle of, 695 
Bituminous. See Coal 
Black Hills, 43 
Blacksmith shops: Number, 272 
Blair House, 208 
Blanc, Mt., 594, 619 
Blind flight: First, 721 
Blind persons: 
Aid, 319 
Education, 123 
Bloc: Defined, 171 
Blood: 
Circulation: discovery, 645 
Tests, 111 
Blue Cross (plan), 320 
B’nai B’rith, 350 
Board foot, 639 
Bobsledding, 816 
Boer War, 684 
Boiling point: 
Chemical elements, 642-43 
Water, 638 
Boise, Idaho: 
Climate, 87 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Population, 31 5 
Time zone, 372 
Bolivia: 
General information, 422-23 
Currency: par value, 303 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 
206 ' 
Holiday: national, 613 
Minerals: rating, 621 
Trade: with U. S., 298 
United Nations, 664 
Volcanoes, 601 
Bolt (meas.), 639 
Bombay, India, 373, 454, 614 
Bombers: Production, 724 
Bonaire, 546 
Bonds: 
Sales, 273 
Savings, 290, 291 
Stamp taxes, 26 


lishing 
Borneo (is].): Area, 595 
Borneo, Netherlands, 547-48 
Borneo, North: 
General information, 451-52 
Agriculture: rating, 622-23 
Area and population, 427 
Borodino, Battle of, 683 — 
Bosporus, 579 
Boston, Mass.: 
General information, 52-53 
Boston Massacre, 683 
Boston Tea Party, 683 
Climate, 87 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 
Fires, 618 
Government, 75 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Museums, 151, 152 
Newspapers: leading, 140 
Population: growth, 91 
Time zone, 372 5 
Boston Marathon, 757 
Bosworth Field, Battle of, 682 
Boygainville, 464 
Boulder, Colo., 29 
Boulder Dam. See Hoover Dam 
Boundaries: U. S., 82 
Bourbon. See Réunion 
Bouvet Island, 553 
Bowling, 791-92 
Alleys: number, 272 
“Bowlers of Year,” 852 
Lawn, 812 
Boxer rebellion, 470 
Boxing, 760-64 
A.A.U., 764 
Champions: world, 762-63 
Champiquelip fights, 761, 


76 
College, 782, 783 
Firsts: famous, 763 
Gates: biggest, 760 
History, 760 
Louis: ring record, 764 
Neil Award, 763 
Olympic Games, 753 
Weight limits, 764 
Who’s who, 346-47 
Boy Scouts, 350 
Boycott: Defined, 306 
Brandywine, Battle of, 683 
Brazil: 
General information, 423-26 
Agriculture: rating, 622 
Currency: par value, 303 
Diplomats to, from U. 
206 
Discovered, 591 
Holiday: national, 613 
International Bank, 301 
Life expectancy, 110 
Minerals: rating, 621 
Trade: with U. S., 298, 804 
United Nations, 664 _ 
WW II: casualties, 231 
Bread industry: 
Income: marketing, 285 
Prices: retail, 289 
Bronner Pass, 692, 693 
Brethren, Church of, 650 
Bridge (game), 767 
Bridgeport, Conn., 91 
Bridges: Highest auto, 44 
Highest suspension, 29 
Notable, 615 
Tacoma: collapse, 692 


626 
British Cameroons. See Camer- 


oons 
British Columbia, 446 
British Commonwealth, 426-64 
See also individual nations 
British Guiana. See Guiana 
British Honduras. See Honduras 
British Loan Act, 215 
British Malaya. See Malayan 
British Museum, 607-08 
British New Guinea. See Papua 
Broadcasting. See Radio: Tele- 
vision 
Brockton, Mass., 9f 
Brokers: 
Establishments, 269 
Income, 257 
Bronx: 
Area and population, 93 
yeas president: name, 
by 


See also New York, N. Y. 
Bronx-Whitestone Bridge, 615 
‘Brookiyn: 

Area and population, 93 

alae President: name, 


Murder, Inc., 691 
Museum, 149 
See also New York, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Bridge, 615 
Brooklyn Handicap, 830 
Brotherhoods: Railroad, 309 
Browder, Earl, 179, 180, 691 
Brown, John: Raid, 684 
Brunei: 
General information, 451 
Area and population, 427 
Brussels, Belgium: 
Library, 607 
Longitude and latitude, 373 
Museums, 608 
Population, 419 
World War II, 696 
Bryan, William Jennings, 173-76, 
183, 204 
Bryce Canyon National Park, 146 
Buchanan, James: 
Biography, 191 
Cabinet, 203 
Election, 175 
Minority President, 249 
Nomination, 173 
Budapest, Hungary, 373, 513 
World War II, 696 
Buddhists: Number, 647, 649 
Budget. See Expenditure; 
Revenue 
Buenos Aires, 
| 614 


Buffalo, N. Y.: 
General information, 53-54 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 
Government, 75 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Museums, 151 
Newspaper: leading, 140 
Population: growth, 91 
Time zone, 372 

Buffalo Bill: Tomb, 56 

Buhl Planetarium, 383 

Building. See Construction 

Buildings: 
Famous, 610-612 
Tallest, 616 

Bulgaria: 
General information, 464-66 
Birth rate, 109 

- Death rate, 109 

' Emigration: to U. 8., 100 
Life expectancy, 110 

_ Protestant clergymen sen- 

tenced, 702 

United Nations, 667 


Argentina, 373, 


“Bulge,” Battle of the, 696 
Bull Run, Battle of, 684 
Bunker Hill, Battle of, 683 
Burbank, Calif., 91 
Burglary: Arrests, 118 
Burlap: Imports, 296 
Burlington, Vt., 45, 87 
Burma: 

General information, 466-68 


Minerals: rating, 621 
Trade: with U. S., 304 
United Nations, 664 
“Burma Surgeon,’’ 7 
Burnett Immigration Bill, 211 
Burns: Deaths from, 108 
Burr, Aaron, 174 
Bus lines: 


Accidents: pasa rate, 107 


Income, 25 
Bushel: Defined, 637 
Business: 


Corporations: assets, liabili- 


ties, 258 


Corporations: number, 258 


Cycles, 260 

Economy: regional, 259 

Establishments, 258, 260, 

261, 272 

Expenditure, 256 

Failures, 260 

Income, 256-57 
Butler, Nicholas M., 
Butler Handicap, 83 
Butte, Mont., 37, 372 
Butter: 

Consumption, 267 

Prices: retail, 289 

Production: world, 622 
Butterfat: Prices, 290 
Byelorussian §.S.R., 664 

See also Union of S.S.R. 


——- C 


CARE (assn.), 350 
C.0.D. mail, 162 
Cabbage: Prices, 289 
Cabinet: 
Canada, 446 
Confederate, 205 
Great Britain, 13, 430 
U. S. (1789-1951), 202-05 
U. S.: salaries, 198 
Cable (meas.), 639 


Cabrini, Mother, 690 


Caesar, Julius, 604, 682 
Cairo Conference, 220 


Calcutta, India, 373, 614 
Calendar: 


Perpetual, 375, 376 
World, 374-75, 376 
Year 1952, 359-70 
Years 1951-53, 376 


Calgary, Alberta, 371 
Calhoun, John C., 174, 202, 203 
California: 


General information, 28 
Agriculture: Statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 

Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 


691 
Coneress: members, 77, 78—| Canadian River, 85 


conareess representation, 


Court: highest, 76 
eaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 


U. S.: diplomatic break, 703 
be War II, 231, 465, 692, 
96 


Diplomats to, from U, 8: 
206 


176, 353, 696 
0 
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Divorces: statistics, 113-14 

Economy: statistics, 259. a 

rae attendance law, 
12 


Education; lunch program, 
125 


Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Fair employment practice 
laws, 310 
Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Mexico cedes to U. S., 684 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Mountain peaks, 84 e 
Newspapers: number, 142 
Popuuen (1850-1950), 85— 
9 


by sex, 96 
density, 94 
marital status, 


Population: 
Population: 
Population: 
112 
Population: racial, 95 
Shore line, 88 
Taxes, 320 
Time zone, 372 
Unemployment: 
tion, 318 : 
Voting: qualifications, 185 ig 
Baebes Academy of Sciences, — 
5 


compense~- — 


California Palace of Legion of 
Honor, (51 Me 
Calories: Of foods, 641 
Cambodia, 501-02 ¥ 
Area and population, 492 & 
Diplomats to, from U. 8. 206 
Cambridge, Mass., 91 4 
Camden, N. J., 91 : 
eda Kodak: invention,  ° 
6 
Cameroons, British, 438, 600 
Cameroun: 
General information, 496-97 
Area and population, 492 
Canaan, Land of, 52) 
Canada: f 
General information, 444-49 
Agriculture: rating, 622-23 | 
Airlines: rating, 623 
Armed forces: rating, 624 
Birth rate, 109, 624 
Currency: par value, 303 
Death rate, 109, 624 
Deaths: accidental, 620 
Declaration of war, 691 : 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 
206 


Emigration: to U. S., 100 
Employment: rating, 623. ~ 
Flood (1950), 616 a 
Holiday: national, 613 
Industry: rating, 623-24 
Lakes, 599 

Libraries, 608 

Life expectancy, 110 

Map, 625 

Telephones: rating, 624 
Time zones, 357-58 i aa 
Trade: with U. S., 298, 304 
United Nations, 664 a 
Universities, 606 ’ 
WW II: casualties, 231 : 
WW II: declaration of war, Be 


Canal Zone: ' fe 
General information, 49 if 
Executions: method, +117 
Legislation, 210 : 
National Convention dele- 

gates, 172 a ‘et 
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Canals: Century of Progress Exhibition, President, 691, 702 
Busiest canal, 36 686 is Chieago, Itl.: ep 
Famous, 624 Ceylon: ¢ General information, 54 
Canary Islands, 571, 600 General information, 452-5 Building: tallest, 616 
paneer aan eyes Be cure: rating, 623 Canal, 624 
er, Bic of, rth rate, 109, 624 Century of Progress, 68 
Candidates: Presidential, 174-; Death rate, 109 Climate, 87 = 
83 Diplomats to, from U. &., Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 
Cane sugar. See Sugar 206 Fair employment practice 
Canoeing, 819 Trade: with U. S., 304 laws, 310 
Canterbury: Archbishops, 651—| United Nations, 667 Fire (1871), 618 
52 Chad, 497 Government, 75 
Canten, China, 373, 470, 703 Area and population, 492 Longitude and latitude, 371 
Canton (is!.), 49 Chain (meas.), 639 Magnetic declination, 371 
Canton, Ohio, 91 Chain stores: Sales, 271 Museums,' 149-50 
Capacity: Units, 636-37 Chairmen: National Commit- National. Conventions, 173 
Cape Colony, 441 tees, 199 Newspapers: leading, 140 
Cape Horn: Discovered, 592 Chalons, Batile of, 682 Planetarium, 383 
Cape of Good Hope, 591 Chamber of Commerce of Population: growth, 91 
- Cape Verde Islands: U. S. A., 350 Population: world rank, 614 
General information, 564 Chamberlain, Neville, 689, 691 Time zone, 372 
Area and population, 563 Chambers, Whittaker, 18 World’s Fair, 686 
Volcano, 600 Chancellorsville, Battle of, 684| Chickamauga, Battle of, 684 
Capetown, U. of So. Africa, 373, | Channel Islands: Chickens: 
: 441 General information, 435 On farms, 267 
Capital (city): Highest, 423 Area and population, 427 Prices: farm, 290 
Capital (money): Banks, 275 Chapel Hill, N. C., 383 — Chief Justices, 209 
J Capital Parks, Natlonal, 146, 148| Charge accounts: Debt, 292 Salary, 198 
_ Capital punishment; Charlemagne: Crowned, 682 Children: Aid, 319 
Gas: first state to use, 38 Charleston, S. C., 43 Child Labor, 210, 215 
Methods: by state, 117 Area, 91 Hospitals, 116 
Capitol (U. S.), 30 Climate, 87 U. N. Fund, 217 
_Caporetto, Battle of, 685 Longitude and latitude, 371 | Chile: 
_ Capper-Volstead Act, 21! Magnetic declination, 371 General Information, 468-69 
Capricorn, Tropic of, 384 National Convention, 173 Birth rate, 109, 624 
Caracas, Venezuela, 373, 587 Population, 91 Currency: par value, 303 
Carat (meas.), 639 Time zone, 372 Death rate, 109 
Carburetor: Invention, 644 Charleston, W. Va.: Diplomats to, from U. S&S. 
Cardiff, Wales, 609 Area, 91 206 
Cardiff Giant, 152 ; Longitude and latitude, 371 Earthquake (1939), 616 
Cardinals: College of, 656-58 Magnetic declination, 371 Holiday: national, 613 
CARE (assn.), 350 Population, 91 International Bank, 301 
Caribbean Sea, 595 Time zone, 372 Labor: purchase power, 279 
Carlsbad, N. Mex,, 39, 371, 372| Charlotte, N, C.: Minerals: rating, 621 f 
Carisbad Caverns, 146 Area, 91 Trade: with U. S., 298, 304 
Carnegie Institute, 151 Longitude and latitude, 371 United Nations, 664 
Carnival season, 660 Magnetic declination, 371 Volcanoes, 601 
Caroline Isiands, 50 Mint Museum, 152 China: 
Carpenters: Number, 281 Newspaper: leading, 140 General information, 469-74 
Carson City, Nev., 38 Population, 91 Agriculture: rating, 622-23 
Carthage, 382 Time zone, 372 Aid: legislation, 217 
Cartoonists: Pulitzer prizes, Charter: U. N. 669-81 Armed forces: rating, 624 
711-12 Charts: Mileage, 154-59 Birth rate, 624 
Casablanca Conference, 695 Chattanooga, Tenn., 9!, 372 Britain: recognizes Com- 
Case Bill, 215 Cheese: munists, 703 
- Casper, Wyo., 372 Consumption, 267 Canton: capture, 703 
Caspian Sea, 599 Prices: retail, 289 Chungking: capture, 703 
- Casualties: War, 231-32 Production: world, 622 Currency: par value, 303 
Catalogs: Postal rate, 161 Chemical industry: Diplomats to U. S., 206 
Caterpillar Club: First member, Chemists: number, 281 Emigration: to U. S., 100 
720 Establishments, 258, 261, 269 Exploration, 591 
Cathedrals: European, 611 Exports, 296 Floods, 616-17 
Catholic Churches, 648 Hours worked, 280 Life expectancy, 110 
See also Roman Catholic Income, 257 Minerals: rating, 621 
Cattle: Manufacturing: value, 261 Mukden: capture, 701 
Prices: farm, 290 Prices: wholesale, 289 Nanking: capture, 702 y 
Production: world, 622 Production, 262, 264 Nine Power Treaty, 211 fa 
Caucasoids, 646 Wages, 280 Structures, 612 4 
Caves and Caverns, 602 Workers: number, 261 Trade: with U. S., 298, 304 — 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, 91, 372 Chomistry : U.S.S.R.: alliance with Red ~ 
Celehbes, 547, 595 Discoveries, 645 China, 703 A 
Cellophane: Invention, 644 Elements, 642-43 United Nations, 664 ‘ 
Celluloid: Invention, 644 Nobel prizes, 12, 706-09 U, S.: White Paper on, 702 
Cemeteries, National, 146, 148 Cherbourg, France, 696 Wall, 612 : 
' Census: cues 82) Py real wal Cas UAIH eS 231 
ongressional a rtion- hester, Pa., nese eBalie 
ae ae 184 eae Chesterfield Islands, 503 Births, 103 ; 
Divisions (U. S.), 109 Cheyenne, Wyo.: Population: by state, 95 
See also Population Climate, 87 See also Nonwhite races 
Centare, 635 Longitude and latitude, 371 Chinese-Japanese War, 684 
Centigrade scale, 638 Magnetic declination, 371 Chinese Turkestan. See Sinkiang 
Central America: Population, 47 Chiropractors: Number, 281 
' Emigration: to U. S., 100 Time zone, 372 Chosen. See Korea 
Map, 625 Chiang Kai-shek, 470 Christ. See Jesus 
Centralia, I., 618 Kidnaped, 688 Christian Science, 649 «5. 
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Christianity: 
Christians: number, 647 
Established over Europe, 682 
See also individual churches 
Christmas, 662 
Christmas Island, 454, 464 
Chromite: Production, 621 
Chromosphere, 377 
Chronology, 682-704 
Ae ad Peace Treaty, 16— 
1 


Korean War, 13-14 
Year 1951, 7-12 
Chrysler Building, 612 
Chungking, China: 
Communists capture, 703 
Fire (1949), 617 
Longitude and latitude, 373 
Population, 470 
Time of day, 373 
Church of England, 651-52 
Churches: 
Leading: U. S., 647-62 
Number: by city, 51-74 
See also Religion 
Churchill, Winston, 428 
“Blood, sweat, tears” 
speech, 691 
Conference with Wilikie, 692 
Prime Minister (1940), 691 
Prime Minister (1951), 13 
Cicero, Jil., 91 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
| General information, 54-55 


Art Museum, 151 


Building: tallest, 616 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 
Government, 75 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
National Conventions, 173 
Newspapers: leading, 140 
Population: growth, 91 
Time zone, 372 
Circle: Formulas, 637 
Circular measure, 637 
Circulations: Newspapers, mag- 
azines, 140-43 
Circumference: Formula, 637 
Circus Museum, 153 
Cirrhosis of liver, 98, 102 
Cities (U. S.): 
General information, 51-74 
Area, 91-94 
Area: largest city, 58 
Bonds: sales, 273, 274 
Climate, 87 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 108 
Easternmost city, 34 
First chartered city, 34 
_, Governments, 75 
Largest: by state, 27—47 
Loan rates: commercial, 275 
Newspapers: leading, 140-41 
Number, 96, 97 
Oldest city, 31 
Population (1910-50), 91-94 
Southernmost city, 31, 59 
Cities (world): 
_ Capital: highest, 423 
Largest, 614 
. Longitude and latitude, 373 
Population, 614 
_ Time of day, 373 
Citizenship: Defined, 246 
_ See also Naturalization 
City managers: Salaries, 75 
Civil-defense bill, 219 
Civil Service: 
peepesion: established, 


Federal, 320 

Civil War, American, 167~68 
Casualties, 232 
Events, ‘684 


‘Civilian Conservation Corns, 213, 
686 


Clark, Gen. Mark W., 12 
Clarksburg, W. Va., 46 
Classic Stakes, 830 
Classification: 
Man: races, 646 
Plants and animals, 645 
Selective Service, 228 
Clay, Henry, 74, 175 202, 208 
Clay industry: 
Establishments, 258, 261 
Hours worked, 280 
Income, 257 
Manufacturing: value, 261 
Production, 262 
Wages, 280 
Workers: number, 261 
Clayton Antitrust Act, 210 
Cleaning shops: Number, 272 
Cleopatra: Suicide, 682 
| Giergymen: Number, 281 
Clerieal workers, 281, 283 
| Cleveland, Grover: 
Biography, 194 
Cabinets, 204 
Elections, 175, 183 
Family, 199 
Hall of Fame, 710 
Minority President, 249 
Nominations, 173 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
General information, 55 
Building: tallest, 616 
Climate, 87 
Deaths: moter vehicle, 108 
Fair employment practice 
laws, 310 
Government, 75 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Museums, 151 
National Convention, 173 
Newspapers: leading, 140 
Population: growth, 91 
Time zone, 372 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 91 
Clifton, N. J., 91 
Climate: 
Cities: U. S., 87 
World: extremes, 603 
Clinton Engineer Works, 44 
Clocks: 
Imports, 296 
Pendulum clock: 
644 
Cloisters (museum), 149 
Closed shop: Defined, 306 
Cloth: Measures, 639 
Clothing industry: 
Consumer spending, 286 
Establishments, 258, 261, 269 
Hours worked, 280 
Income, 257 
Manufacturing: value, 261 
Prices: index, 288 
Sales, 270 
Wages, 280 
Workers: number, 261 
Cloture: Defined, 171 
Clovis, N. Mex., 39, 372 
Coal industry: 
Coal products: manufac- 
ture, 261, 262 
Establishments, 261 
Exports, 296 
Hours worked, 282 
Income, 256 
Production: VU. 8.,° 263 
Production: world, 621 
Railroad carloadings, 271 
UMW, 310 
Wages, 282 
Coast Guard, U. S,: 
Academy, 227 


invention, 


Lent 


Information Please Almanac 


* 


Allowances, 229 

History, 228 

Officers, 229 

Pay, 22s 

Personnel: by year, 231 
Coastline: By state, 88 
Cochin-China, 501-02 
Cocoa: 

Consumption, 267 

Imports, 296 
Cocoanut Grove: Fire, 618 
Cocos Islands, 454, 476 
Coffee: 

Consumption, 267 

Imports, 296 

Prices: retail, 289 
Coke: 

Production, 263 

Railroad carloadings, 271 
Collect-on-delivery mail, 162 
Collective bargaining, 306 
Goilege of Cardinals, 656—58 
Colleges: 

Accredited, 127—39 

Ancient and modern, 605-07. 

Degrees: academic, 124, 126 © 

Endowments: highest, 139 

Graduates, 122, 123 

Junior colleges, 121 
Libraries, 608 

Presidents, 127-39 
Professors: number, 281 
pee surviving through, © 


ghey 


Rapides yon 


United States, 127-39, 607 
Collisions: Deaths, 105 
Colombia: 

General information, 474-76 

Airlines: rating, 623 

Currency: par value, 303 

psc to, from U. S., 
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Holiday: national, 613 
International Bank, 301 
Minerals: rating, 621 
Trade: with U. S., 298, 304 
United Nations, 664 
Volcanoes, 601 

Colony: Defined, 232 

pene photography: Invention, 

644 : 


Colorado: panes 
General information, 28-29 - 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 : 
Altitudes, 83 ; ra 
‘Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 77, 79 
aS ahs at representation, 

8 a 


Court: highest, 76 yy 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 ier 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 4 
Economy: Statistics, 259 ¢ 
path ay attendance law, 
Education, lunch program, 
te) 
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Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 a 
Executions: method, 117 ~ 


Fair employment practice 
laws, 310 

Governor: term, soley 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76° 
Marriages: Statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Mountain peaks, 84 
Newspapers: number, 142 
Population (1860-1950) , 


Population: by sex96.” 


— 


Tradex 
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Population: density, 94 
population: marital status, 
Population: racial, 95 
Taxes, 320-21 
Time zone, 372 
_ Unemployment: 
_ tion, 318 
- Voting: qualifications, 185 
Colorado River, 85, 591 
Colorado Springs, Colo., 29, 15! 
Colors: Academic degrees, 126 
Colosseum, 610 
Colossus: Rhodes, 592 
Columbia, Mt., 84 
Columbia, S. C.: 
Area, 91 
__ Longitude and latitude, 371 
_ Magnetic declination, 371 
Population, 91 
Time zone, 372 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 
9, 10, 143 
Columbia River, 68, 85, 6!7 
Columbus, Christopher, 683 
Columbus, Ga., 91, 372 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Area, 91 
Building: tallest, 616 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Newspaper: leading, 140 
Population, 91 
Time zone, 372 
Columbus Day, 66! 
Combustion: Nature of, 645 


compensa- 


Comets, 378-79 

Cominform. See Communist 
Information 

Comintern. See Third Interna- 
tional 

Commerce. See Business; Trade 

Commerce, U. S. Dept. of, 201 


Secretaries, 204-05 

Commerce and Labor, U. §, Dept. 
of, 201 

Secretaries, 204 
Commercial schools, 122 
Commissioner: Baseball, 727 
Commissions: City, 75 
Committees: 

Congressional, 81 
National: chairmen, 199 
Commons, House of, See Parlia- 

ment 
Commonwealth: British, 426-64 
See also individual nations 
Communications: 
Countries: leading, 623-24 
Establishments, 258, 260 
Income, 257 
ITU, 667 
Communism: 
Hollywood inquiry, 700 
Taft-Hartley Act, 704 
University of California, 704 
See also Union of S.S.R. 
Communist Infermation Bureau: 
Denounces Tito, 701 
Formation, 700 
U.S:S.R., 683 
“Communist Manifesto,” 684 
Communist party (U, S.): 
Bail forfeiture, 19 
Election statistics, 177-80 
11 leaders guilty, 10 
Hawaiian leaders arrested, 


11 
Internal Security Act of 
1950, 218 
6 officials arrested, 11 
12 leaders indicted, 18-19 
— Communists: 
France: Cabinet, 699 


Italy: elections (1948), 700 
Pope: excommunication, 


702 
Como, Lake, 527 
Comoro Islands, 499, 600, 617 
Composers; 
Opera & operetta, 408-10 
Who’s who, 324-28 
Compromise of 1850, 167 
Comstock Lode, 38 
Concert music. See Music 
Concord, N. H., 38 
Condenser: Invention, 644 
Conditioned reflex, 645 
Cone: Volume, 637 
Confederate States of America: 
Cabinet, 205 
Capital, 69 
Capitai: temporary, 27 
Flag, 252 
President and Vice Presi- 
dent, 205 
Proclaimed, 684 
See also Civil War; 
sion 
Conferences: 
Atlantic Charter, 693 
Cairo, 220 
Casablanca, 695 
Moscow, 695 
Potsdam, 221-22 
Teheran, 220 
Yalta, 220-21 
Confucianists: Number, 647 
Congo. See Belgian; Middle 
Congregational Churches, 650 
Congregational organizations: 
Jewish, 659-60 
Congress (U. S.): 
Assembling time, 239, 248 
Committees, 81 
Continental, 250-51 
82nd: members, 77-81 
First meeting, 250 
Party standings, 77 
Powers, 240-41 
eee a coincident with, 
201 
Year of: formula, 199 
See also House; Senate 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 


Seces- 


tions, 309 
Hague ban, 690 
Unions: leading, 310 
Congress of Vienna, 683 
Connecticut: 


General information, 29 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 77, 79 
Con aTeSs. representation, 
4 : 
Constitution: ratified, 237 
Court: highest, 76 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 
mete MIE attendance law, 
121 
Care lunch program, 
Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Fair employment practice 
laws, 310 
Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 


number, 142 
(1790-1950), 89— 


by sex, 96 
density, 94 
marital status, 


Newspapers: 
Population 
90 
Population: 
Population: 
Population: 
112 
Population: 
River, 85 
Shore line, 88 
Taxes, 321 
Time zone, 372 
Unemployment: 
tion, 318 
Voting: qualifications, 185 
Conscientious objectors, 311 
Conspiracy Trials, 17 
Constantinople, 682 
See also Istanbul 
Constitution (U. S.): 
Text, 237-48 
Amendment: procedure, 
Dates ratified, 237 
History, 166 
Constitutional 
Constitutions: 
State first writing, 29 
Construction industry: 
Activity: by type, year, 
Employment, 279 
Establishments, 258, 269 
Expenditure, 256 
Hours worked, 280, 282 
Houses: built, 264 
Income, 256 
Injuries, 281 
rea beasy establishments, 


racial, 95 


compensa- 


244 


Union party, 175 


265 


Materials: sales, 270 
Prices: wholesale, 289 
Wages, 282 


Continental Congresses, 250-5! 
Continents. See individual con- 
tinents 

Contract bridge, 767 
Convalescent hospitals, 116 
Conventions, National, 172, 173 
Conversion factors (math.), 640 
Converter: Bessemer, 644 
Coolidge, Calvin: 

Biography, 196 

Cabinet, 205 


Election, 176, 183 x 


Family, 199 
Nomination, 173 
Co-operatives: Agricultural, 
211, 212, 267 
Cooperstown, N. Y., 151, 152, 153 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 373, 480 
World War II, 691 
Copernicus: Heliocentric 
theory, 645 
Coplon, Judith, 18 : 
Copper industry: f 
Imports, 296 
Production: U. S., 264 
Production: world, 621 
Copyrights: Procedure, 145 


Coral Sea, Battle of, 694 
Corcoran Gallery, 150 
Corn: 


Prices: farm, 290 

Production: U. 

Products: consumption, 267 — 
Corona: Solar, 378 
Corporations: 

Assests & liabilities, 258 

Number, 258 

Taxes: collections, 278 

Taxes: federal, 23 

Taxes. state, 320-22 
Corpus Christi, Tex., 91, 372 D 
Corpus Christi (holiday), 662 — 
Corregidor, 694 ; 
Corrigan, Douglas, 689 


oY 


S.,' 267, (268ie 


cS aly ad . 
en ee ee 


Corsica, 495 

Corvallis, Oreg., 42 

Cost of living: 
And wages, 234 
By year: chart, 287, 288 

Costa Rica: : 
General information, 476 
Birth rate, 109, 624 
Currency: par value, 303 
Death rate, 199 
Diplomats to, from Uv. Sy 

206 


Holiday: national, 613 
Trade: with U. S., 304 
United Nations, 664 
Volcanoes, 601 
Costello, Frank, 10 
Cotton Bowl (feotball), 846 
Cotton gin: Invention, 644 
Cotton industry: 
Bale: weight of, 638 
Consumption, 263 
Exports, 296 
Income: marketing, 285 
Plantation: largest, 36 


Cubit, 639 
Cumberland, Md., 35 
Curacao, 546 
Curie, Marie, 706 
Curling (sport), 817 
Currency. See Money 
Currier Gallery of Art, 151-52 
Curtis, Charles, 177, 178 
Curtis Cup, 781 
Custer massacre, 684 
Customs: Receipts, 277 
Cyanide: Invention, 644 
Cyclades, 510 
Cycles: Business,’ 260 
Cycling, 799-800, 814 
Cyclotron: Invention, 644 
Cylinder: Volume, 637 
Cyprus: 
General Information, 453 
Area and population, 427 
Czars: Russia, 580 
Czech (lang.), 605 
Czechoslovakia: 
General information, 478-80 
Agriculture: rating, 622-23 


Prices: farm, 290 Birth rate, 109 
Production: U. S., 267, 268 Church: government con- 
Production: world, 622 trol, 702 
Council of Europe: First meet- Currency: par value, 303 
ing, 702 Death rate, 109 
Councils: City, 75 Deaths: accidental, 620 
Counterfeiting: Diplomats to, from U. SS 
Arrests, 118 206 


Prisoners: federal, 117 
Counties (U. §.): 

Number: by state, 27~47 

Smallest county, 43 


Emigration: to U. 8., 100 
Industry: rating, 623-24 
Life expectancy, 110 
Masaryk, T. G.: resigns, 687 


Countries: ¥ Minerals: rating, 621 
Area and population, 613 Nazi invasion, 689 
Highest in world, 474 Oatis imprisoned, 9 
Pee also individual coun- Partition (1939), 690 

Ties 


Trade: with U. S., 304 
United Nations, 664 

WW II: Casualties, 231 
NOs U.S.S.R. invades, 


Court martial: Cases, 117 
Gare. of Justice, International, 


Court tennis, 774 


Courtesy: Senatorial, 171 
Courts: D 
Federal: convictions, 117 eascarer ah Miao 


States; highest, 76 


See also Supreme Court DAR, 350 


Covington, Ky., 91, 372 D-Day, 695 
Cownens, Battle of, 683 Daguerreotype Process, 644 
Cows: On farms, 267 Dahomey, 492, 497 
Craftsmen: weryead 281, 283] Dairy products; 
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Cranston, R. |. Exports: 296 


Crater Lake National Park, 146 Income: marketing, 285 
Craters: Meteor, 383 Prices: retail, 289 
Cream: Consumption, 267 Dallas, Tex.: 

Credit: Consumer, 292 General information, 55 
Creed: American’s, 254 ea, 91 


Crete, 510, 693 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 
Crime: Government, 75 
Arrests: number, 118 Longitude and latitude, 371 
Execution: methods, 117 . Magnetic declination, 371 
Major: number, 118 Newspapers: leading, 140 
Prisoners: federal, 117 Population: growth, 91 


Crimean War, 684 
Critical speed, 721 
Critics: Awards, 717-18 
Crops. See Farming 


Time zone, 372 
ae John: Atomic theory, 


Dams: World, 612 


rossword puzzle guide, 885~410 | Dance halis: Number, 272 
Crusades, 682 Dancers: Number, 281 
uba: Danube, 598 


General information, 476-77 
Currency: Par value, 303 
Be omats to, from U. §., 


Holiday: national, 613 
Minerals: rating, 621 
Trade: rating, 623 


Danzig, Poland, 690, 696 
Dardanelles, 579 

Dare, Virginia, 40 

Dark horse: Defined, 171 
Date-line, 358 
Daughters of 


American Revolu- 
tion, 350 


Trade: with U. S., 298, 304 Davenport, iowa: 
United Nations, 664 Area, 91 
Cube: Volume, 637 Fire (1950), 618 
Cubes atid Cube roots, 640 Museum, 152 


Debs, Eugene V., 176 < 
Debts: ‘* 


Decatur, III., 91 
Decimals: Fraction equiva~- 


Declaration of Independence, 
-233=35 : nS 
Declarations of war. See Ww Ii 


Decoration Day, 66] 
Defense, U. S. Dept. cf, 200 


Potenza Production Acts, 218, 
19 ’ 


Degrees: Academic, 124, 126 
Delaware: 


Population, 91 

Time zone, 372 
Davis, Jefferson: 

Birth, death, 205 

Named Confederate Presi- 

dent, 684 

Secretary of War, 203 
Davis Cup, 770 
Dawes, Charles G., 176, 354 

Dawes Plan; 685 
Daylight saving time, 357 

ays: 

Names: derivations, 410 

Sidereal, mean solar, 357 
Dayton, Ohlo, $1, 140, 372 
Dead Sea: Elevation, 593 
Deaf persons: Education, 123 
Dearborn, Mich., 91 


Death rates: 
Accidental: by country, 620 
Aeron transportation, 
By age, sex & year, 106 
By. cause, 98, 102 
By country, 109 
By state, 103 
By year, 105 
Lowest: by country, 624 + 
Motor vehicle: by city, 108 — 
Motor vehicle: by state, 107 
Death Valley: Elevation, 593 ; 
Deaths: ig 
Accidental: by age, 106 bid 
Geers! by year & type, 


Accidental: frequency, 102 2 

Airplanes: first death, 720 

By cause, 98 

By sex & year, 105 

By state, 103 

Casualties: war, 231-32 4 

Motor vehicle: by age, 107 

Motor vehicle: by city, 108 — 

Motor vehicle: by state, 107 a 

Motor vehicle: by year and — 
type, 105 

Prominent persons (1933— 
51), 353-56 

Railway, 108 


rz 
ae, 


i 
A 
f 


Bonded: by city, 51~74 
Public, 247 
United States, 277, 292 


World War I, 212, 213 


lents, 640 


under individual coun- 
tries 


Expenditures, 277 
Legislation, 216-18 
Organization: chart, 225 
Secretaries, 205 


General information, 29-30 : 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 — 
Altitudes, 83 

Births; number, 103 
Census division, 109 

Cities & towns, 97 
Congres3: members, 77, 79 
Mae bes Tepresentation, 


Constitution: ratified, 227” 
Court: highest, 76 : 
Deaths: moter: vehicle; "107 


Index 


“Deaths: number, 103 


Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 
So eee attendance law, 
Education: 
125. 

Education: Negroes, 123 
Education: statistics, 120 
Elections; statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 


lunch program, 


_ Governor: term, salary, 76 


- Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 11i 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Wewspapers: number, 142 


— 
% 


yi, 


pop sticn (1790-1950), 89- 
-Population: by sex, 96 

-- Population: density, 94 
D siemaea marital status, 
Population: racial, 95 
‘Shore. line, 88 
Taxes, 321 
Time zone, 372 
Unemployment: compensa- 

tion, 318 : 


2 1 
Voting: qualifications, 185 
Delaware Bay, 82 


-Deiegates: National Conven- 


tions, 172 


: Delinquents: Education, 123 


Democratic party: 


Congress: strength, 77 


3 ean presidential, 174- 
National Committee: chair- 
172— 


men, 197 
National Conventions, 


73 
‘State longest voting for, 45 
‘Demolay, 350 


“Denmark: 


General information, 480-82 
Agriculture: rating, 622 
Lirth rate, 109 ; 
Currency: par value, 303 
Death rate, 107, 624 
aoe to, from U. &., 
¥ 20 
ECA: allotments, 295 
Emigration: to U. S., 100 
‘Industry: rating, 623 
International Bank, 301 


Life expectancy, 110 


Marshall plan, 294 
Telephones: rating, 624 
- Trade: with U. S., 304 


mocratic Republican party, (74 


’ United Nations, 664 


World War II, 231, 691 


Density: 


D 


Chemical elements, 642—43 
3 amoebae See Population 
entists : 


. Draft rules, 311 


Number, 281 

School: oldest, 52 

enver, Colo.: 

General information, 55-56 
Climate, 87 

Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 
-Government, 75 

Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Museums, 152 

National Convention, 173 
Newspapers: leading, 140 
Population: growth, 91 
Time zone, 372 


“4 Department stores, 269, 270 
Denartments: Executive, 200-01 
iD 


~~ a 


eportations :, Number, 88 


Deposits. See Banks 
Depression: Begins, 685 
Depths: 


Lakes, 599 
Oceans and seas, 595 


Des Moines, lowa: 


General information, 56 
Climate, 87 
Government, 75 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Newspapers: leading, 140 
Population: growth, 91 
Time zone, 372 
Deserts: Principal, 597 
Detective agencies: Number, 272 
Detroit, Mich.: 
General information, 56-57 
Building: tallest, 616 
Climate, 87 
Deaths: motor. vehicle, 108 
Government, 75 
Institute of Arts, 152 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Newspapers: leading, 140 
Population: growth, 91 
Population: rank, 614 
Race riots, 695 
Surrender (1812), 684- 
Time zone, 372 
Deuterium: Discovery, 645 


de Valera, Eamon, 10, 520 
Devil’s Isiand, 500 
Dewey,. Thomas E.: 
Birth, 343 
Candidate for. President, 
181, 182 
Far Eastern tour, 10 
Governor ‘of N, Y., 39 
Nominations for President, 


IG 
Diabetes mellitus: Deaths, 98, 
102 


Diamonds: Mine: N. A., 28 
Diesel engine, 644 
Dingley Tariff, 168 
Diode: Invention, 644 
Dionne quintuplets: Born, 686 
Diphtheria: 
Antitoxin, 645 
Deaths, 98, 102 
Schick test, 645 
Dipiomats: 
Diplomatic immunity, 171 
To and from U. S., 206-07 
Directory (France), 683 
Dirigible: First, 719 
DiSalle, Michael V., 704 
Disasters, 616-18 
Discoveries: 
Chemical elements, 642-43 
Historical, 591—92 
Scientific, 645 


Disorderly conduct: Arrests, 118 
Displaced persons: 


First shipload, 701 
Legislation, 217, 218 


District of Columbia: 


General information, 30 
Altitudes, 83 

Armaments conference, 685 
Births: number, 103 
Bonus army, 685 

Census division, 109 
Climate, 87 

Congress: legislation, 241 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 
Education: attendance law, 


Education: lunch program,| Area, 91 
125 ne »| Longitude and latitude, 371 


863 


Education: Negroes, 123 
Education: statistics, 120 
Executions: method, 117 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Map, 72-73 

Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Museums, 150 

National Convention dele- 


gates, 172 
Navona) Zoological Park, 
Newspapers: leading, 141 
Newspapers: number, 142 
Popuigtlon (1800-1950), 89— 
Population: by sex, 96 
Population: density, 94 
Ropulavlon: marital status, 
Population: racial, 95 
Taxes, 321 
Time zone, 372 
Unemployment: compensa= 


tion, 318 


White House, 208 


Divorces: 


Divorced persons: 
112 


Laws: by state, 113-14 
Number: by state, 114 
Number: by year, 115 


Doctors: 


Draft rules, 311 
Number, 281 
Dodecanese, 510 
Dodge City, Kans., 33 
Dogs: Shows, 798 
Dollar: Devalued, 686 
Domestic Allotment Act, 214 


Domestic workers: Number, 279, 


283 


Dominican Republic: 
General information, 482-83 
Birth rate, 624 
Currency: par value, 303 
Death rate, 624 


Diplomats to, 


206 


Holiday: national, 613 

Trade: with U. S., 304 

United Nations, 664 
Dominion: Defined, 232 
Douglas, Ariz., 27 


Dover, Del., 29 
Draft: See Select. 


Drama. See Theater 
Dred Scott decision, 684 
Dresden, East Germany, 507 


Driving: 


Licenses, 119 


number, 


from U. 8, 


ive Service 


Mileage maps, 154-59 
Drowning: Deaths, 108 
Drug stores: 

Leading, 269 


Number, 269 & 
Sales, 270 : 
Drugs: a 
Pure Food‘ and Drug Act, — 

210 
Wholesale, 269 i 
See also Narcotics « 

Drunkenness: Arrests, 118 4 
Dry goods: 
Sales, 270 i. 
Stores: leading, 269 q 
Wholesale: establishments, 


269 
Dublin, Ireland, 373, 519 
Dubuque, lowa, 37 
Duck pins, 793 
Dulles, John Foster, 704 
Duluth, Minn., 36 
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Duluth—(cont.) 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Population, 91 : 
Time zone, 372 
Dunkerque: Evacuation, 692 
Dunkers, 650 
Durham, N. C., 91, 372 
“Dustbowl’’: Midwest, 687 
Dutch (lang.), 605 
Dutch East Indies. 
nesia 
Dutch Timor. See Timor 
Dutch Guiana. See Surinam 
Dynamite: Invention, 644 
Dynamo: Invention, 644 
Dysentery: Deaths, 98 


—— F ___. 


Eagles (assn.), 351 
Earhart, Amelia: Missing, 689 
Earth (planet), 382, 384 
Earthquakes: Famous, 616 
East Chicago, Ind., 9 
East China Sea, 595 
East Germany. See 
Democratic Republic 
East North Central States: 
Economy: Statistics, 259 
Names, 109 
TV: sets and Stations, 144 
East Orange, N. J., 91 
East St. Louis, II, 91, 615 
East South Central States: 
Economy: statistics, 259 
Names, 109 
TV: sets and stations, 144 
Easter Island, 469 
Easter Sunday, 660, 662 
Eastern Orthodox Church, 647, 
648 
Eastport, Maine, 34, 87, 371 
Eating places. See Restaurants 
Eclipses (1952), 381 
Economie and Social Council. 
See United Nations 
Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration: Allotments, 295 
See also Foreign aid 
Ecuador: 
General information, 483-84 
Currency: par value, 303 
Eejgmiats to, from U. 
0. 


Earthquake (1949), 616 
Holiday: national, 613 
Trade: with U. S., 304 
United Nations, 664 
Volcanoes, 601 

Eden, Anthony, 13, 687, 689 

Ber eurah, Scotland, 373, 426, 

9 


s., 


Education: 
Attendance laws, 121 - 
Colleges: accredited, 127-39 
Colleges: Statistics, 122-24 
Consumer spending, 286 
Degrees, 124, 126 
Endowments: highest, 139 
Federal aid, 125 
Junior colleges, 121 
Lunch program, 125 
Negroes, 123 
Private schools, 122, 123 
Public schools, 120-25 
Services: income, 257 
UNESCO, 667 
‘Veterans, 313 
_ Vocational schools, 122, 125 
Edward VIII (England), 688, 689 
Effingham, It, 618 
Eggs: 
Consumption, 267 
Exports: 296 


See Indo- 


German 


Diplomats to, from 
206 


Life expectancy, 110 
Pyramids, 592 
Structures, 610 
Trade: with U. S., 298 
United Nations, 664 
World War II, 692, 696 
Egyptian empire, 604 
Egyptian mythology, 408 
Eighteenth Amendment, 211 
Ejnstein, Albert: 
Arrives in U. S., 686 
Birth, 342 
Nobel prize, 707 
Relativity, 645 
Theorem, 637 
Eire. See Ireland 


El Salvador: 


Birth rate, 109 

Currency: par value, 303 

Death rate, 109 

Diplomats to, from WU. 
206 


Earthquakes (1951), 616 
Holiday: national, 613 
International Bank, 301 
Trade: with U. S., 304 
United Nations, 664 
Volcanoes, 601 

Elba, 683 


| Elbert, Mt., 84 


Elections: 
Election Day, 661, 662 
Great Britain (1951), 13 
Minority Presidents, 249 
Presidential (1789-1948) , 
174-83 


See also Voting 
Electora! College: 
Procedure, 172 
Vote (1789-1948), 174-93 
Electoral Commission, 176 
Electrical industry: 
Appliances: Sales, 265 


Electricians: number, 281 


Establishments, 269 
Hours worked, 280, 282 
Income, 257 
Machinery, 261, 296 
Prices: index, 288 
Production: U. S., 262 
Production: world, 623 
Sales, 270 
Wages, 280, 282 
Electricity: 
Cost of operation, 637 


Inventions and discoveries, 
644-45 


Electrocution: 
Eleetromagnet: 
Electromagnetic 


waves, 645 


Agriculture: rating, 622 
Currency: par value, as, 


General information, 567-68 


Erosidentials procedure, 172, 


States using, 117 Estonia: 
Invention, 64. 
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Income: marketing, 285 Electron microscope, 644 

Prices, 289, 290 Electrons: Discovery, 645 
Egypt: } Electroplating process, 644 

General information, 484-87 Elementary schools: Statistics, — 


120-24 
Elements: Chemical, 642-43 
Elevations. See Altitudes 
Elevator: Invention, 644 
Eleventh amendment, 245 
Elizabeth, Princess: 
Daughter born, 704 
Marriage, 700 
North American tour, 12 
Son born, 701 
Elizabeth, N. J., 92 
Eikins Act, 210 
Elko, Nev., 38, 37! 
Elks (assn.), 35! 
Ell (meas.), 639 
Ellice Islands. See Gilbert 
Elsmere, Del., 29 : 
Emancipation Proclamation, 684 
Embezzlement: ‘ 
Arrests, 118 


s., 


Eisenhower, Dwight D.: Prisoners: federal, 117 % 
Birth, 343 Emergency Quota Act, 21{ 2 
invasion of Europe, 695 Emergency Tariff Act, 2({ e 
Made full general, 695 Emigration: From U. S., 88 4 
North Atlantic forces, 704 See also Immigration 4 
SHAPE, 9 Empire State Building, 612 cd 

EI Centro, Calif., 371 Bomber crash, 697 - 

EI Paso, Tex.: Empires: Ancient, 604 : 
Area, 92 Employment: ¢ 
Climate, 87 Agencies: income, 257 r 
Longitude and latitude, 371 Agencies: number, 272 a 
Magnetic declination, 371 By industry, year, 279 yi 
Population, 92 Countries: leading, 623 LI 
Time zone, 372 Fair practice laws, 310 rae 


Manufacturing: by state, 
25) ; 


Railroad, 271 
State employees, 278 
Endowments: Colleges, 139 
Energy: Conversion from mat- 
ter, 637 
Engineering: . 
Engineers: number, 281 
Income, 257 
England: 
Area, 428 
Church of England, 651-52 
Deaths: accidental, 620 
Emigration: to U, 8., 100 
Life expectancy, 110 
Population, 428 
Rulers, 429 
United with Scotland, 683 
See also Great Britain 
rostieh Channel: Swimming, 


05 
Enid, Okla., 4{ 
Eniwetok, 51 
Enroliment, See Education 
Entertainment, See Amuse~ 
ment 
Ephesus: Temple, 592 
epitentls persons: Education, 
3 


Epiphany, 660 

Epsom Derby, 831-32 

Equinoxes, 389 

“Era of Good Feeling,” 188 

Erie, Lake, 82, 599 

Erie, Pa., 92, 372 

Erie Canal, 40 

Eritrea, 527, 528 

Eruptions. See Volcanoes 

Espionage Trials, {7 

Establishments: Business, 258, 
260, 261, 269 > 

Estate tax, 24-25, 278 

Estes Park, 56 


S., 


Pe SRR kee ee 


4 General information, 487 


Diplomat to U, S., 206 
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Emigration: to U. S., 100 
World War II, 692 
See also Union of S SR. 
Ether: First use, 645 
eer 
General information, 488-89 
_ Agriculture: rating, 622 
Currency: par value, 303 
eanomats to, from U. &., 
International Bank, 301 
italy: invasion by, 687-89 
United Nations, 664 
Ethiopian (iang.), 605 
Ethyl alcohol: Production, 264 
Etna, Mt., 600 
Eugene, Oreg., 42, 371 
Euphrates, 598 
Europe: 
Area, 593 
Dimensions, 593 
Elevations, 593 
Emigration: to U. S., 1 
Exploration, 591 
Map, 626-27 
Population, 593 
Religions, 647 
Structures: famous, 611 
U.S. travelers in, 285 
Volcano: only active, 6C0 
European Recovery Program, 217 
Evans, Mt., 84 
Evanston, Ill, 92 
Evansville, Ind., 92, 140 
Evening schools, 125 
Evening stars (1952), 377 
Events: Historical. See Chro- 


nology 
Everest, Mt., 594 
Everglades National Park, !46 
Evolution, 645, 685 
Excess-profits taxes, 278 
Exehange Stabilization Fund, 
213 


Excise taxes, 25-26, 278 

Execution: Methods: by state, 
eels 

Executive Departments (U. S.), 

- 200-01 

Expansion: 


Ww. Si, 82 
Expenditure: 
Advertising, 274 
By cities, 51-74 
By year, 286 
Compared to income, 286 
Consumer, 286 
_ Educational, 120, 121, 123 
' Government: U. S., 256, 277 
Grocs national product, 256 
New plant, 263 
States, 27-47, 278 
. =: travelers in Europe, 
8 


Explorations, 591 
Explosions: Famous, 617-18 


Explosives: Production, 264 
Exports: 
By country, 298 
Countries: leading, 623 


U. S. (1950), 302 

U. S.: by commodity, 296 

U. S.: by economic class, 
297 

U./S.: -by year, 293 

U. S.: compared to produc- 
tion, 295 

U. 5.: financing means, 294 


a 


FM. sae Frequency modula- 


io , F ialands, 482 
tenheit scale, 638 


Failures: Business, 260 
Fair employment laws, 310 


Falkland Islands: 
General information, 449 
Area and population, 427 
Fall (1952), 380 
Fall River, Mass., 92 
Falling bodies: 
Law: discovery, 645 
Speed and distance, 637 
Falls: Deaths from, 108 
Families: 
Income: distribution, 283 
Number: U. S., 97 
On relief (1934), 686 
With radios, 259 
With telephones, 259 
Fargo, N. Dak., 40, 371, 372 
Fariey, James A., 205 
Farmor-Labor party, 77, 176-78 
Farmers’ Museum, 152 
Farms and Farming: 
AAA, 213, 215 
Animals: domestic, 267 
Construction, 265 
Co-operatives, 211, 212 
Families: number, 97 
Farmers: number, 281, 233 
Federal farm board, 212 
Homes: age of, 266 
Implements: sales, 270 
Income, 256, 285, 287 
Legislation, 210-15, 218 
Loans: Government, 210, 
212 
Mortgages, 213, 214 
Number, 2 
Population, 266 
OT get marital status, 
uh 
Prices: 
Prices: 
Prices: 


and farm value, 290 
chart, 288 

index, 268 

Prices: parity, 218, 290 
Prices: wholesale, 289 
eee ts establishments, 


Property, 266 
Soil conservation, 214 
Tenancy, 268 
Wages, 268, 287 
Farouk I (Egypt), 9, 485 
Fascism: Italy, 524-25 
Fates (myth.), 402 
Fathom (meas.), 639 
Fats: Consumption, 267 
Exports, 296 
Imports, 296 
Feasts: Jewish, 660-62 
Featherbedding (labor), 306 
Federal Courts: Convictions, 
117 
Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, 213 
poserel Farm Bankruptcy Act, 
21 


Federal Farm Loan Act, 210 
Federal Housing Administration, 


214 
Federal Intermediate Credit Act, 
2 


12 

Federal Reserve System: 

Act: violators, 117 

Assets, liabilities, 274 

Banks: number, 274 

Legislation, 210, 214 

Notes: in circulation, 291 
Federal Securities Act, 213 
Federal Trade Commission, 210 
Federal Water Power Act, 211 
Federalist party, 174 ‘ 
Fels Planetarium, 383 
Females. See Women 
Fencing, 808, 809 

College, 782, 783, 786 


Fertilizer: Production, 264 
Field Museum, 150 
Fields: Baseball, 738 
Fifteenth amendment, 246-47 
Figure skating, 8!0 
Fiji, 427, 461-62 
Filament; Tungsten, 644 
Filling stations: 
Number, 258, 269 
Sales, 270 
Filimore, Millard: 
Biography, 19! 
Cabinet, 203 
Family, 199 
Films. See Motion pictures 
Finance: 
Employment, 279 
Establishments, 258, 260 
Income, 257 
Fingal’s Cave, 602 
Finland: 
General information, 489-91 
Birth rate, 109, 62 
Currency: par value, 303 
Death rate, 109, 624 
Diplomats from, to U. &., 
206 : 


Emigration: to U. S., 100 

Industry: rating, 623 

International Bank, 301 

Life expectancy, 110 

Trade: with U. S., 304 

United Nations, 667 

World War II, 231, 490, 691, 
696 


Firearms: Deaths from, 102 
Fireballs, 382 
Firemen: Number, 281 
Fires: 
Famous, 617-18 
Insurance, 276 
“Fireside chat”: First, 686 
Firms: Number, 258, 260, 261, 


269 
First International, 684 
Fisheries: 
Imports, 296 
Income, 256 
Fishing: Records, 812, 813 


Five Year Plans, 9, 581, 582, 


: swastika, 687 
U. S.: etiquette, 252-54 
U. S.: Flag Day, 661 
U. S.: history, 252 
U. S.: pledge to, 254 

Flagstaff, Ariz., 371 - 


Flax: 
Flaxseed: prices, 290 
Imports, 296 


Flint, Mich., 92, 372 
Floods: Famous, 616-17 
F'orence, Italy, 607, 608 
Florida: 
General information, 30-31 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 77, 79 
Congress: representation, 
184 
Court: highest, 76 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 
ma tg attendance law, 
12 
Haucayce. lunch program, 
12 f 
Fducation: Negroes, 123 
Education: statistics, 120 


866 


Florida—(cont.) 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Exploration, 591 
Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Hurricanes, 617 ; 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Newspapers: number, 142 


Population (1830-1950), s9- 
90 

Population: by sex, 96 

Population: density, 94 

Baton: marital status, 
112 

Population: racial, 95 

Shore line, 88 

Time zone, 372 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 318 


Voting: qualifications, 185 
Florida Purchase, (64 
Flour: 
Consumption, 267 
‘Prices: retail, 289 
See also Wheat 
flowers: State, 27-47 
Fly and bait casting, 814 
Flying shuttle: Invention, 644 
Food and Food industry: 
Calories, 641 
Consumer spending, 286 
Consumption, 267 
Establishments, 258, 261, 269 
Exports, 296, 297 
FAO, 666 
Grocery stores: leading, 269 
Hermetic sealing, 644 
Hours worked, 280 
Imports, 296, 297 
~Income, 257 
Manufacturing: value, 261 
Prices, 289 
Prices: farm, 290 
Prices: index, 288 
Production: U. S., 262 
Production: world, 622~23 
Purchase: working time re- 
quired, 279 
Bans Food and Drug Act, 


Sales, 270 

Vitamins, 641 

Wages, 280 

Workers: number, 261 
Football, 845-51 

Bowl games, 845-46 
ees? 1951 records, 847-— 


Famous series: rocords, 846 
History, 845 
Measurements, 794 
Professional, 851 
West Point: cribbing, 11 
Who’s-who, 347 
Ford Foundation, 704 
Fordney McCumber Tariff, 211 
eerelgn aid: Legislation, 216- 


See also Marshall plan 
Foreign-born population, 101 
Foreign exchange, 301 
Foreign investments: In U. &., 

299-30 
Foreign phrases, 399 
Forestry: 

Countries: leading, 622 

Grazing lands, 125 

Income, 256 

Resources, 83 

State forests, 27-47 
Forgery: .-- ; 

Arrests, 118 ~'’ 


—— 


Prisoners: federal, 117 
Formosa, 473 
Formulas: Common, 637 
Forrestal, James, 205, 702 
Fort Dearborn, 54 
Fort McHenry, 52 
Fort Smith, Ark., 28 
Fort Sumter, 43 
Fort Wayne, Ind., 92, 140, 372 
Fort Worth, Tex., 87, 92, 140, 372 
Fountain pen: Invention, 644 
Four H Clubs, 351 
Fourteenth amendment, 246~47 
Fractions: Decimal equiva- 
lents, 640 
France: 
General information, 491-503 
Agriculture: rating, 622-23 
Airlines: rating, 623 
Armed forces: rating, 624 
Birth rate, 109 
Britain: alliance (1947), 699 
Currency: par value, 303 
Death rate, 109 
Deaths: accidental, 620 
Does from, to U. S., 
206 


ECA: allotments, 295 
Emigration: to U. S., 100 
Employment: rating, 623 
5-nation treaty (1948), 700 
4-power pact, 686 

French Revolution, 683 
Germany: pact (1938), 690 
Industry: rating, 623-24 
International Bank, 301 
Labor: purchase power, 279 
Life expectancy, 110 
Marshall plan, 294 


Merchant fleets: rating, 623 


Minerals: rating, 621-22 
Museums, 608 

eos government: first, 
Structures, 611 

Trade: rating, 623 


Trade: with U. S., 298, 304 


United Nations, 664 
Universities, 606 
World War II, 231, 690-96 
Franco, Francisco, 569 
Plebiscite (1947), 699 
Recognized by U. S., 690 
Starts civil war, 688 
Franco-Prussian War, 684 
Frankfort, Ky., 33 
Franklin Institute, 150 
Fraud, (17, 118 
Frazier-Lemke Act, 214 
Frederick, Md., 35 
Freer Gallery, 150 
Freezing point: Water, 638 
Freight, 271 
Freight ton, 639 
French and Indian War, 683 
French Equatorial Africa: 
General information, 497 
Agriculture: rating, 622 
Area and population, 492 
French Guiana. See Guiana 
French Guinea. See Guinea 
French India. See India 
French Lick, Ind., 32 
French Moroceo. See Morocco 
French Pacific Settlements: 
General information, 502-03 
Area and population, 492 
French Revolution, 683 


French Somaliland. See Somali- 
land 


French Sudan. See Sudan 

French West Africa: we 
General information, 497-98 
Agriculture; rating, 622 
Area and population, 492° 
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Frequency modulation: 
Invention, 644 
Stations: by city, 51-74 
Stations: U. S., 143 
Fresno, Calif., 87, 92, 371 4 
Frick Collection, 149 : 
Friendly Isiands. See Tonga 
Friends (Quakers), 165, 650 
Fruit: 
Consumption, 267 
Exports, imports, 296 
Income: marketing, 285 
Prices, 289, 290 . 
Fuchs, Dr. Klaus, 17, 703 
Fuel: 
As electricity source, 262 
Prices, 288, 289 
Production, 262, 263 
See also Coal; Gas; Oil 
Fujiyama, 600 
Furniture industry: 
Establishments, 261, 269 
Furniture center: U. S., 36 
Hours worked, 280 4 
Income, 257 
Manufacturing: value, 261 
Sales, 270 2 
Stores: leading, 269 
Wages, 280 
Workers: number, 261 
Furs: Imports, 296 
Futurity Stakes, 832 : 


— G— q 


Gabon, 492, 497 
Gadsden, Ala., 92 q 
Gadsden Purchase 82, 164 4 
Galilee, Sea of, 524 y 
Gallant Fox Handicap, 832 “} 
Gallon: Defined, 637 mt 
Galveston, Tex., 92, 372, 617 b- 
Gambia: . 
General information, 436-37 
Area and population, 427 
Gambier, 502 
Gambling: Arrests, 118 
Gandhi, Mohandas K., 455-56 
Garden City, Kans., 371, 372 
Gardner Museum, 152 
Garfield, James A.: 
Biography, -193 
Cabinet, 203 
Election, 175 \ 
Family, 199 
Minority President, 249 
Nomination, 173 
Garner, John N., 178, 179 
Gary, Ind., 92, 310, 372 
Gas industry: 
. Income, 256 
Kerr bill, 218 
Production, 263 ' 
Gases: Laws: discovery, 645 
Gasoline: 
Exports: 296 
Rationing: begins, 694 
Tax: by state, 119 
General Assembly. See United — 
Nations 
Geneva, Switzerland, 573 
Genghis Khan, 682 
Genoa, Italy, 524 
Geographic centers: — 
North America, 41 . 
States, 27-47 2 
United States, 82 
Geographical mile, 639 
Geography: 
U. S.: boundaries, 82 § 
U. S.: Census divisions, 1 
U. S.: coastline, 88 ‘ 
Uae highest, lowest — 
nointe R29 22 - ay 
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ECL ee ee 


Re mountain peaks, 84 
teia, 146-48 
wT Si rivers, 85-86 
' World: caves, caverns, 602 
World: deserts, 597 
World: geysers, 602-03 
World: highest, lowest 
points, 593 
World: islands, 595 
World: lakes, 599 
World: 
~ World: 
World: 


oceans, seas, 595 

rivers, 598-99 
World: volcanoes, 600-01 
World: waterfalls, 596 

George VI (England), 428, 688 


George fi (Greece), 509, 687, 698 


_ George Washington Bridge, 615 
Georgia: 
General information, 31 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 77, 79 
peeress: representation, 


Constitution: ratified, 237 
Court: highest, 76 : 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 
Education: 
121 
Education: 
125 
Education: Negroes, 123 
Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 
Executions: method, 117 
Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 75 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Newspapers: number, 142 
on 


Population: 
Population: 
Population: 
112 
Population: racial, 95 
Sherman’s march, 684 
Shore line, 88 
Taxes, 321 
Time zone, 372 
Tornadoes (1936), 617 
Unemployment: 
tion, 318 
Voting: qualifications, 185 
German Democratic Republic: 
General information, 507 
Agriculture: rating, 622-23 
Map, 626 
Police militia, 704 
German Federal Republic: 
General information, 504-07 
Agriculture: rating, 622-23 
Birth rate, 109 
Death rate, 109, 624 
ECA: allotments, 295 
Employment: rating, 623 
Industry: rating, 623-24 
Map, 626 
Marshall plan, 294 
Minerals: rating, 621-22 
Trade: rating, 623 
Trade: with U. S., 298, 304 
"Germantown, Battle of, 683 
_ Germany: 
te Sansral information, 503-08 
* 


by sex, 96 
censity, 94 


National Park Sys- 


mountain peaks, 594 


attendance law, 


lunch program, 


177-83 


(1790-1950), 89- 


marital status, 


compensa- 


Berlin ‘blockade, 701, 702 
Bene moratorium (1934), 


Emigration: to U. S., 100 
Farben explosion, 617 
Flag: Nazi, 687 

4-power pact, 686 
France: pact (1938), 690 
Hindenburg: death, 687 


Cups, 781 

History, 777 

Measurements, 794 

Professional, 779, 781 

Public links, 778 

U. S. open, 777 

Who’s who, 347-48 
Good Friday, 660 
Gotland, 573 


Italy: pact. with (1939), 690 | Government: 


Jews, 686, 687 

Labor: purchase power, 279 
Libraries, 607 

Life expectancy, 110 
Locarno Pact: scrapped, 688 
Museums, 608 

Niemoller: imprisoned, 689 
Occupation plans, 220-21 
Peace resolution (1951), 219 
Reichstag fire, 686 

Roehm: killed, 687 

Ruhr, 7 

U.S.S.R.: pact (1939), 690 
Uistae High Commissioner, 
Universities, 606 

Versailles Treaty, 687, 688 
vere War II, 219, 231, 690- 


Zoos, 610 
See also Hitler 
Gerrymander: Defined, 171 
Gettysburg, Battle of, 684 
Gettysburg Address, 249 
Geysers, 602-03 
Ghettos: Germany, 687 
Gibraltar: 
General information, 435 
‘rea and population, 427 
Gift tax, 23-24, 278 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands: 
General information, 464 
Area and population, 427 
Girl Scouts, 351 
Glacier National Park, 146 
Glasgow, Scotiand, 373, 426 
Glass industry: 
Establishments, 258, 261 
Hours worked, 280 
Income, 257 
Manufacturing: value, 261 
Production, 262 
Wages, 280 
Workers: number, 261, 281 
Glass-Owen Bill, 210 
piske Steagall Banking Act, 213, 
21 


Glendale, Calif., 92 
Gloucester, Mass., 35 
Glycerin: Production, 264 
Gobi Desert, 597 
Gods & Goddesses, 400-08 
Godwin Austen (mt.), 594 
Goering, Hermann, 698 
Gold: 
Carat: defined, 639 
Embargoed, 686 
Mine: richest, 43 
Production: world, 621 
Reserve Act, 213 
Gold, Harry, 17, 704 
Gold Coast: 
General information, 437 
Area and population, 427 
Minerals: rating, 621 
Gold standard, 169, 686 
Golden Gate Bridge, 615 
Golden Gate International Expo- 
sition, 690 
Golf, 777-81 
Amateur, 778, 780, 781 
Augusta Masters’, 853 
British champions, 779-80 
College, 780, 782, 783, 786 
Course: highest, 39 


°| Gravitation: 


Cities: mayors, etc., 75 
States: employment, 278 
States: governors, etc., 76 
S.: bonds, 273, 274 
U. S.: employment, 279 
U. S.: Executive Depart- 

ments, 200-01 
.: expenditure, 256, 277 
: farm payments, 287 
-: funds to states, 125 
.: income, 257 
.: labor agencies, 307—08 
.: organization, 236 
-: public debt, 292 
-? purchases, 256 
.: receipts, 277 
: salaries, 198 

: tax revenues, 278 
Who's who, 343-45 
See also General informa- 
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tion under individual 
countries 
Governors: 
States: names, 27-47 
States: terms & salaries, 76 
Governors General: Canada, 445 


Graduates, 121-23 
Graf Spee: Scuttled, 691 
Grain: 
Exports, 296 
Income: marketing, 285 
Railroad carloadings, 271 
Gram: Defined, 636 
Grand: Canyon National Park, 
6 


Grand Coulee Dam, 46, 612 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., 40, 372 
Grand Island, Nebr., 38 
Grand Junction, Colo., 37] 
Grand National Steeplechases, 
833-34 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 36- 
Area and population, 92 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Newspaper: leading, 140 
Grand Teton National Park, 146 
Grandecamp: Explosion, 618 
Grant, Ulysses S.: 
Biography, 192-93 
Cabinet, 203 
Elections, 175 
Family, 199 
Hall of Fame, 710 
Nominations, 173 
Law: discovery, 
645 
Great Arabian Desert, 597 
Great Australian Desert, 597 
Great Britain (is!l.): Area, 595 
Great Britain and Novthern fre- 
land, United Kingdom of: 
General information, 426-36 
Agriculture: rating, 622, 623 
Air raid: first (1915), 720 
Airlines: rating, 623 
Armed forces: rating, 624 
Birth rate, 109 
Church of England, 651-52 — 
Coal mines: nationalized, 
699 
Conscriptions: approved, 
690 


Currency: par value, $03, 
Death rate, 109 » 4 
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Great Britain—(cont.) 


Diplomats from, to U. 


[SB 
206 ; 
ents, 295 


ECA: allot 
Eden, Anthony, 687, 689 
Edward VIII, 688, 689 

~ Hlection (1951), 13 
Explosions, 617 

S-nation treaty (1948), 700 
-4-power pact, 686 

France: alliance (1947), 699 
George V: death, 688 
Industry: rating, 623-24 
Italy: accord with, 688, 689 
Labor: purchase power, 279 
Tean: U. S., 215 


Act, 701 
_ Nationalization: iron, steel, 
8 


land: alliance (1939), 690 

Pound: devalued, 703 

Railroads: nationalized, 700 
Telephones: rating, 624 

i ade: rating, 623 

ade: with U. S., 298, 304 

United Nations, 664 

Universities, 606 


sat Salt Lake Desert, 597 
Bresmeky Mts. National Park, 
46 


ece: 
eneral information, 508-10 

Aid bills: U. S., 216, 217 

cient, 604, 682 

ency: par value, 303 


Pann to, from U. S., 


: allotments, 295 
igration: to U. S., 100 
expectancy, 110 
rshall plan, 294 
ctures, 610 


rthodox Church, 648 
Horace, 173, {75 
Colo., 29 


d, 482, 591 

ro, N. C., 92, 140, 372 
e Miss., 36 

8. C., 92 

England, 357 

p), 54 

netarium, 383 


Ores: leading, 269 
ale: establishments, 


tune. Hidalgo, Treaty of, 
the 
mw P, 


Declarations of war, 690, 693 


Guadeloupe: 
General information, 500 
Area and population, 492 

Guam, 49, 693, 696 7 

Guatemala: 

General information, 510-1! 

Birth rate, 624 

Currency: par value, 303 

Dip mae to, from U. §&., 
06 

Holiday: national, 613 

Trade: with U. S., 304 

United Nations, 664 

Volcanoes, 601 

Gubitchey, Valentin, 703 

Guernsey, 435 

Guffey Coal Act, 688 

Guiana, British: 

General information, 444 
Area and population, 427 
Minerals: rating, 621 

Guiana, Dutch. See Surinam 

Guiana, French: 

General information, 500 
Area and population, 492 

Guinea, French, 497 
Area and population, 492 

Guinea, Portuguese: 

General information, 564 
Area and population, 563 

Guinea, Spanish, 571 

Gulf of Mexico, 88 

Guncotton: Invention, 644 

Gustavus VI (Sweden), 571 

Gutenberg Bible, 152 

Gymnastics, 782, 783, 786 

Gyrocompass: Invention, 644 

Gyroscope: Invention, 644 


one fa ares *. 
Haakon VII, 558 
Hadassah, 351 
Hagerstown, Md., 35 
Hague, Frank, 690, 702 
Hague, The, Netherlands, 543 
Haile Selassie, 488 
Hailstones: Large, 604 
Hainan, 472 
Haiti: 
General information, 511-12 
pions to, from U. §S., 


Holiday: national, 613 
Hurricane (1935), 617 
Trade: with U. S., 304 
_ United Nations, 664 
Halicarnassus: Mausoleum, 592 
Hall of Fame: . 
Baseball, 151, 745 
Great Americans, 709-10 
Hockey, 766 
Halley’s Comet, 379 
Ham: Prices, 289 
Hambletonian, 825 
Hamburg, Germany, 373, 504 
Hamilton, Alexander, 202 
Hamilton, Ohio, 92 
Hammond, Ind., $2 
Hammurabi, Code of, 604 
Hampton Roads, Port of, 46 
Hand (meas.), 639 
Handball, 769 
Hanford Engineer Works, 46 
Hanging: States using, 117 
Hanging Gardens, 592 * 
Hanna Star Dome, 151 
Hanukkah, 662 
Hapsburg family, 417 
Harbor: Largest man-made, 28 
Harding, Warren G.: . 
Biography, 196 
Cabinet, 204 
Election, 176, 183... °-.00 


Family, 199 ae 
Nomination, 173 . 
Hardware industry: : 
Establishments, 269 
Hours worked, 280 
Sales, 270 
Wages, 280 ‘Bier 
Harmsworth Trophy, 823 s 
Harness racing, 825-27, 853 
Harpers Ferry: Raid, 684 
Harrisburg, Pa., 42 | 
Area and population, 92 
Climate, 87 
Newspaper: leading, 140 
Time zone, 372 
Harrison, Benjamin: 
Biography, 194 8 
Cabinet, 204 Aohg 
Election, 175, 183 #55 
Family, 199 : 
Minority President, 249 
Nominations, 173 
Harrison, William Henry: 
Biography, {89 
Cabinet, 202 
‘Election, 175 x 
Family, 199 ; 
Hartford, Conn.: 
General information, 57 
Government, 75 P 
Newspaper: leading, 140 
Population: growth, 92 
Wadsworth Atheneum, 153 
Harvard Observatory, 383 
Harvard University, 607 
Harvest, Feast of, 661, 662 
Hashemite Kingdom. See Jordan 
Hastings, Battle of, 682 
Hastings, Nebr., 38 : 
Hattiesburg, Miss., 36 ay 
Hauptmann, Bruno Richard, 687. 
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68 
Haute Volta, 497 
Area and population, 492 
Havana, Cuba, 373, 476 
Havre, Mont., 371 
Haw Haw, Lord, 697 ‘ 
Hawaii: ¥ aN 
General information, 48 
Congress: member, 81 
Executions: method, 117 
National Convention dé 
gates, 172 
Unemployment: 
tion, 318 
Volcanoes, 600-01 ’ 
Hawaii National Park, 146 
Hawes-Cutting Bill, 213 — 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff, 212 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treat 
Hay industry: A 
Income: marketing, 
Prices: farm, 290 — 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 21 
Hayden Planetarium, i 
Hayes, Rutherford B.: 
Biography, 193 > 
Cabinet, 203 
Election, 175 
Family, 199 f j 
Minority President, 
Nomination, 173 
Hayworth, Rita: Marriage, 
Health: & 
Insurance, 320 4; 
Services: employment, 278 
Services: income, 25 
WHO, 667 REF GG 
Heard Museum, #62 | 
Heart disease: Deaths, 
Heavy hydrogen: Discov. 
Hebrew letters, 385-95 
Hebrides, 433 maw 
ae 
Five 


Hectare, 635 


Hegira, 682190) 
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Hejaz, 414 
Helena, Mont., 37, 87 371 
Helicopters: 
First, 721 
Invention, 644 
Leonardo. da Vinci, 719 
Records, 722 
Types, 724 
Heliocentric theory, 645 
Helium: 
First use in balloons, 720 
On sun, 645 
—Plant: U. S., 44 
Properties, 642 
Hell Gate Bridge, 615 
Helsinki, Finland, 373, 489 
Hemp: Imports, 296 
Henry, Patrick, 69 
Hepburn Rate Bill, 210 
Heredity: Laws: discovery, 645 
Herron Museum, (52 z 
Hess, Rudoif: Flight, 693 
Hexagon: Area, 
Hides. See Leather 
Boe ool: Statistics, 120- 
Highways: 
Construction, 265 
Employment, 278 
Oldest highway: U. S., 39 
Himalayas, 543 
Himmler, Heinrich, 697 
Hindenburg, Paul von, 687 
Hindenburg (Zeppelin), 619, 688 
Hindus: Number, 647 
Hirohito, 530 
Hiroshima, Japan, 697 
Hispanic Society, 149 
Hispaniola: Area, 595 
Hiss, Alger, 18 
Historic Sites, National, 146, 148 
pe crical Parks, National, 146, 


History: 
Ancient empires, 604 
History museums, 149-53 
Pulitzer prizes, 714 
United States, 165-71 
See also Chronology 

Hitler, Adolf, 504 
Absolute dictator, 687 
Announces Russian “de- 

feat,’’ 693 

Beer-hall putsch, 685 
eae ass meeting, 692, 
Chancellor, 686 
Death, 697 
Election result (1936), 688 
E epes beer-hall explosion, 


Field Marshal, 693 
Seizes army, 689 
Wounded in bomb plot, 696 
Hoboken, N. J., 92 
Hockey, 765-67 
Amateur, 767 
College, 782, 783 
Hall of Fame, 766 
History, 765 
Measurements, 794 
Professional, 765-67 
Stanley Cup, 765-66 
‘Who’s who, 348 
Hogs: 
Prices: farm, 290 
- Production: world, 622 
Hogshead (meas.), 639 
Hokkaido: Area, 595 
Holidays: 
American countries, 613 
Flag display, 252-53 
- Religious & secular, 660-62 
_ Special state, 27-47 
Holland. See Netherlan 


Holly: Christmas, 662 
Hollywood, Calif., 58 ; 
Communism inquiry, 700 
See also Los Angeles 
Hollywood Gold Cup, 834 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 209, 354 
Holy Alliance, 684 
Holy Roman Empire, 682 
Holy Saturday, 662 
Holyoke, Mass., 92 
Home furnishings: 
Establishments, 269 
Prices, 288, 289 
Sales, 270 
See also Furniture 
Home Owners Loan Act, 213 
pokes, owners Refinancing Act, 


Homes: Age of, 266 
See also Housing 
Homestake (mine), 43 
Homicide: 
Arrests, 118 
Death rates, 102 
Number, 98 
Honduras: 
General information, 512~13 
Currency: par value, 303 
ae teenie to, from U. &., 


Holiday: national, 613 
Minerals: rating, 621 
Trade: with U. S., 304 
United Nations, 664 
Honduras, British: 
General information, 444 
Area and population, 427 
Hong Kong: 
General information, 453 
Area and Bota 427 
Trade: with U. S., 298 
Typhoon (1906), 617 
World War II, 693, 694 
Honolulu, Hawaii, 373 
Honshu: Area, 595 
Hood, Mt., 594 
Hoover, Herbert: 
Biography, 196-97 
Cabinet, 205 
Election, 177 
Family, 199 
Nominations, 173 . 
Baty U. N. reorganization, 
Hoover Dam, 612 
Hopeful Stakes, 834 
Hoquiam, Wash., 371 
Horse racing, 828-44 
Citation: record, 839 
English stake winners, 839 
French stake winners, 841 
History, 828 
Horses: leading money win- 
ners, 840 
Jockeys: leading, 840 
Man O’ War: record, 842 
Museum, 839 
Owners: leading money 
winners, 840 
Stakes: winners, 828-39, 
843-44 


Thoroughbred Racing Asso- 
ciations, 842 . 

Tracks: distances, 839 

Trainers: leading, 840 

Wagering, 834 

Who’s who, 348-49 

World records, 841 
Horsepower: Defined, 639 
Horses: 

On farms, 267 

Production: world, 622 
Horseshoes (game), 747 
Hospitals: 

Construction, 265 


Employment, 278 
Number, 116 
Hot Springs, Ark., 28,371 
Hot Springs National Phi, 146 
Hotels: 
Hours worked, 282 
Income, 257 
Number, 258 
Statistics, 273 
House of Representatives: 
Apportionment, 184, 238, 246 
Committees, 81 
Composition, 238 
Members, 78-81 
Presidents elected by, 175 
Qualifications, 238 
Salaries, 198 
Speakers: list, 208 
Terms, 238, 248 
Housing: 
Construction, 264, 265 
Consumer spending, 286 
Homes: age of, 266 
Legislation, 215-19 
Houston, Tex.: 
General information, 57 
Canal, 624 
Climate, 87 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 
Government, 75 
National Convention, 173 
Newspapers: leading, 140 
Population: growth, 92 
Time zone, 372 
Hudson Bay, 591, 595 
Hudson River, 85, 591 
Hughes, Charles E.: 
Death, 354 
he aa for President, 
Secretary of State, 204, 205 
Supreme Court, 209 
Vote for President, 176 
Hughes, Howard, 688, 689, 700 
Huguenots, 491 
Humidity: U. S.: cities, 87 
Hundred Years’ War, 682 
Hungary: 
General information, 513-15 
Birth rate, 109 . 
Death rate, 109 
Deaths: accidental, 620 
Diplomats to, from U. 
206 
Emigration: to U. S., 100 
Life expectancy, 110 
Minerals. rating, 621 
United Nations, 667 
Vogeler: release, 9 
Vogeler: sentence, 703 
Word War II, 231, 514, 692, 
696 
Huns, 682 t 
Huntington, W. Va., 92, 372 
Huntington Library, 152 
Hunts Meetings, 845 
Huon Islands, 503 
Huron, Lake, 599 
U. S.: water area, 82 
Huron, S. Dak., 43, 87 
Hurricanes: Famous, 617 
Hutchinson, Kans., 33 
Hwang Ho, 598, 616 
Hydroelectric plant: Most pow- 
erful, 46 
Hydrogen: Heavy, 645 
Hydrogen bomb, 703 
Hydroplane: Invention, 644 
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Ibn Sa‘ud, 414 
| tee: Prices: index, 288 
lee hockey. See Hockey”... 
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Ice skating, 810-12 
Iceland: 
General _information, 516-17 
Area, 595 
Currency: par value, 303 
panornats to, from U. §&., 
206 


ECA: allotments, 295 
Exploration, 591 
Geysers, 602 
International Bank, 301 
Telephones: rating, 624 
United Nations, 664 
Volcanoes, 600 

Idaho: 
General information, 31-32 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 

‘ Births: number, 103 
Cities & towns, 97 
Census division, 109 
Congress: members, 77, 79 
peaaress: representation, 
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1 
Court: highest, 76 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 
on attendance law, 


Pencntion: lunch program, 
Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 


Executions: method, 117 
Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Newspapers: number, 142 
peer (1870-1950), 89- 


Population: by sex, 96 

Population: density, 94 

ee eon. marital status, 
1 


Population: 
Taxes, 321 
Time zone,’ 372 
Unemployment: 
| tion, 318 

_. Voting: qualifications, 185 

Idaho Falls, Idaho, 31, 371, 372 

Idlewild Field, 40, 701 

ifni, 571 

MMlinois: 
General Information, 32 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 

_ Cities & towns, 97 

_ Congress: members, 77, 79 
peas: representation, 


_ Court: -highest, 76 

_ Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 
ee: attendance law, 


racial, 95 


compensa- 


eon: lunch program, 


_ Education: statistics, 120 

' Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 

_ Newspapers; number, 142 


Population 
90 


Population: 
Population: 
Population: 
112 

Population: racial, 95 
Time zone, 372 

Tornado (1925), 617 
Unemployment: compensa- 

tion, 318 

Voting: qualifications, 185 
Immigration: 

Aliens: arrival, 88 

By country of origin, 100 
Displaced persons, 217 
-Laws: violators, 117 
Legislation, 210-12, 217 
Literacy test, 211 
Persons barred, 210 
Quota, 211, 212 

To U. S.: by year, 
Impeachments, 209, 239 
Imports: 

Countries: by year, 298 
Countries: leading, 623 
U. S. (1950), 302 

U. S.: by commodity, 296 


by sex, 96 
density, 94 
marital status, 


102 


U.._S.: by economic class, 
297 
U. S.: by year, 293 
Incandescent lamp: Invention, 
644 
Income: 
Ey year, 286 


Compared to spending, 286 
Families: distribution, 283 
Farm, 285, 287 
Insurance companies, 276 
Manufacturing, 280 
National, 256-57, 284 
Per capita: by state, 259 
Spendable, 286 
Workers’: chart, 280 

Income tax: 
Federal: collections, 277, 278 
Federal: established, 247 


Federal: te fren atte 19-20, 
210,. 216, 218 

Federal: paid by corpora- 
tions, 258 


Federal: procedure, 20-23 
State, 320-22 
Independence, Declaration of, 
233-35 
Independence Day, 661 
independence party, 176 
Independence Square, 42 
India: 
General information, 454~57 
Agriculture: rating, 622-23 
Airplanes: rating, 623 
Armed forces: rating, 624 
Birth rate, 109, 624 
Currency: par value, 303 
Cyclones, 617 
Death rate, 109 
Dears to, from U. §S., 


Earthquakes, 616 
Emigration: to U. S., 100 
Exploration, 591 
Industry: rating, 624 
International Bank, 301 
Kashmir: dispute, 663, 702 
Life expectancy, 110 
Loan: U. S. (1951), 219 
Minerals: rating, 621 
Structures, 611 
Trade: with U. S., 298, 304 
United Nations, 664 
Universities, 606 
WW II: casualties, 231 
India, Frencn: 
General information, 501. _ 


(1810-1950), 89- 


= 


“Information Please Almanac | 


a 

Area and population, 492 ~~ 
India, Portuguese: : 

General information, 565 ~ 

Area and population, 563 _ 
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Indian Qcean, 595 

Indiana: 
General information, 32 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 
Eirths: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 77, 79 
Conese : representation,- 

al 


Court: highest, 76 : 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 
Eaveauce attendance law, 
12 
Education: lumuch program, 
125 


Education: statistics, 120 Z 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 , 
Executions: method, 117 . 
Fair employment practice 
laws, 310 . 

Governor: term, salary, 76 — 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Newspapers: number, 142 
Population (1800-1950), 89— 


90 
Population: by sex, 96 
density, 94 


Population: 
reas marital status, 
12 
Population: 
Taxes, 321 
Time zone, 372 
Tornado (1925), 617 
Unemployment: compensa= 
tion, 318 
Voting: qualifications, 185 
Indiana River, 61 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
General information, 57-58 
Auto race, 819 
Climate, 87 
Government, 75 
Herron Museum, 152 a 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Newspapers: leading, 140 ~. 
Population: growth, 92 


racial, 95 
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Time zone, 372 
lndians, American: 
Births, 103 
Museum exhibits, 149-53 
Population: by state, 95 
Reservation: largest, 39 — 
Schools: federal, 122. 
Indo-China: 
General information, 501-02 
Agriculture: rating, 622-23 
Trade: rating, 623 
Indonesia: 
General information, 547—49 
Agriculture: rating, 622-23 
pores: to, from UL) ?Siam 
Krakatoa: explosion, 616 
Map, 630 : ; 
Minerals; rating, 62 
Trade: with U. S., 
United Nations, 664 
Volcanoes, 601. 
Induction: Electric, 645 
indus, 598 
Industry: 
Construction, 264, 265 


ni Z 
98, 304 
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Countries: leading, 623 
Establishments, 258, 260, 261 
Failures: number, 260 
Hospitals, 116 : 
Hours worked, 280, 282 
Income: chart, 280 
Income: national, 256-57 
Injuries, 281 
Manufacturing: value, 261 
Ea eaa and exports, 
-Production: chart, 261 
‘Production: indexes, 262 
- Wages, 280, 282 
Workers: number, 261 
influenza: Deaths, 98, 102 
een Bureaus: Sports, 


Ingathering, Feast of, 661, 662 
Inini, 500 
Injuries: By industry, 281 
Insignia: Armed forces, 229 
installment sales: Debt, 292 
insulin: Discovery, 645 
_ Insurance: 
Agents, 257, 281 
» Armed services, 312-13 
“Capital” of nation, 29 
Companies, 276 
‘Establishments, 258, 260 
Health insurance, 320 
“Life insurance, 276, 314 
Old-age insurance, 314-17 
Premiums & losses, 276 
Savings: by year, 291 
Survivors’ insurance, 314-17 
Unemployment insurance, 
278, 317, 320 
Insured mail, {62 
Inteliigence testing, 645 
Interest: 
Public debt, 277 
Rates: cities, 275 
Simple, 638 
inter-Governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organiza- 
: tion, 666 
Interlor, U. S. Dept. of, 200 
Secretaries, 203-05 
ees decorators: Number, 


Internal revenue: 
‘Collections, 277, 278 
See also Income tax 
Internal Security Act of 1950, 


218 

International Bank, 300-01, 666 

international Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, 666 

international Court, 666, 679-80 

International date-line, 358 

International Labour Organisa- 
tion, 666 

International Monetary Fund, 
301-02, 666 

international Refugee Organiza- 
tion, 6 7 

Funds: U. S., 217 

International Telecommunication 
Union, 667 

International Trade Organization, 
304-0 


international transactions: U. 8., 


302 
Internationals: 
First & Second, 684 
Third, 685, 695 
Interstate commerce: 
_ Legislation, 210, 215 
Thefts, 117 
Inventions, 644-45 
_. Patents: procedure, 144 
Investments: 
- Banks, 275 
Foreign: U.S., 299-300 
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lowa: 
General information, 32-33 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 77, 79 
vengrees: representation, 


Court: highest, 76 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 
Serpe attendance law, 
reaetrp genres lunch program, 


Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Newspapers: number, 142 
Population (1840-1950), 89- 


by sex, 96 
density, 94 

marital status, 
Population: 


racial, 95 
Taxes, 321 
Time zone, 372 
Unemployment: 
tion, 318 
- Voting: qualifications, 185 
ran: 
General information, 517-18 
Agriculture: rating, 622 
Aid: legislation, 217 
Currency: par value, 303 
Papoute ls to, from U. 


Population: 

Population: 

Population: 
112 


compensa- 


S., 


Minerals: rating, 621 
Trade: with U. S., 298, 304 
United Nations, 664 

Iraq: 
General information, 518-19 
Currency: par value, 303 
ee eoscigaa to, from U. S., 


International Bank, 301 

Minerals: rating, 621 

United Nations, 664 
Ireland: 

General information, 519-21 

Birth rate, 109 

ATS heen to Christianity, 

51 

Death rate, 109 

Deaths: accidental, 620 

eyes to, from JU, §&., 

2 

ECA: allotments, 295 

Emigration: to U. S., 100 

Industry: rating, 623 

Life bape oerede eat 110 

Marshall plan, 294 

United Nations, 667 
Ireland (isl.): Area, 595 
ireland, Northern: 

General information, 434-35 

Life expectancy, 110 

U. S. troops land, 694 

See also Great Britain 
irish Free State. See Ireland 
Iron industry: 

Exports, 296 

Hours worked, 280 

Income, 257 


Production: U. 8., 262, 264 


Production: world, 621 
Wages, 280 

Irons: Sales, 265 

Irrigation: Legislation, 210 

Irvington, N. J., 92 

Islam. See Mohammedanism 

islands: Areas, 595 

Isle of Man, 435 
Area and population, 427 

Isle Royale National Park, 146 

Isotopes, 642-43 

Israel: 
General Information, 521-24 
Birth & death rate, 109, 624 
Dp to, from U. S., 
First elections, 702 
Syrian conflict ends, 9 
Trade: with U. 8., 298 
United Nations, 663,-664 
U. N.: admission, 702 
Weizmann: elected, 702 
See also Palestine 

Israel (ancient): Kings, 398-99 

Istanbul, Turkey, 577 

Italian Somaliland. See Somali- 

land 

Italy: 
General information, 524-28 
Agriculture: rating, 622-23 
Birth rate, 109 
pees accord with, 688, 
Currency; par value, 303 
Death rate, 109, 624 
Deaths: accidental, 620 
Declarations of war, 692, 695 
Diplomats to, from U. S&., 
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ECA: allotments, 295 
Elections (1948), 700 
Emigration: to U. S., 100 
4-power pact, 686 
Germany: pact with, 690 
Industry: rating, 623 
Labor: purchase power, 279 
Leneas of Nations: quits, 
Libraries, 607 
Life expectancy, 110 
Marshall plan, 294 
Merchant fleet: rating, 623 
Minerals: rating, 621 
Museums, 608 
Structures, 611 


Trade: with U. S., 298, 304 


United Nations, 667 

Universities, 605-06 

Volcanoes, 600 

World War II, 231, 692-95 
Ivory Coast, 497 

Area and population, 492 
Iwo Jima, 600, 696 


Se 


Jackson, Andrew: 
Biography, {88-89 
Cabinet, 202 
Elections, 174 
Family, 199 
Hall of Fame, 710 

Jackson, Mich., 92 

Jackson, Mliss., 92, 371, 372 

Jackson, Tenn., 44 

Jacksonville, Fla., 34 
Area, 92 
Climate, 87 


Longitude and latitude, 371 


Magnetic declination, 371 
pee leading, 140 
Population, 92 

Time zone, 372 
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Jamaica: © 
General information, 449-50 
Area and population, 427 
Hurricane (1951), 617 
Jamestown, N. Dak., 40 
Jamestown, Va., 165, 591, 683 
-Jan Mayen Island, 553, 600 
= Janitors: Number, 281 
Japan: 
General information, 528-3) 
Agriculture: rating, 622 
Army: seizes power, 688 
Birth rate, 109, 624 
Death rate, 109 
Deaths: accidental, 620 
Earthquakes, 616 
Emigration: to U. 8., 100 
Exploration, 591 
Floods, 616 
Hurricane (1934), 617 
Industry: rating, 623-24 
Libraries, 607 
Life expectancy, 110 
Minerals: rating, 621 
Mongolian invasion, 688 
Surrender: terms, 221-22 
Trade: with U. S., 298 
Treaty (1922), 687 
Treaty (1951), 16-17, 224 
Typhoon (1950), 617 
U. S.: political adviser, 207 
Volcanoes, 600 
World War II, 231, 693-97 
Japan, Sea of, 595 
Japanese (U. S.): 
Births, 103 
Population: by state, 95 
See also Nonwhite races 
Jarvis Island, 48~49 
Java, 547-49 
Area, 595 
Volcanoes, 601 
* WW II: Japan invades, 694 
Jefferson, Thomas: 
Biography, 186—87 
Cabinet, 202 
Elections, 174 
Family, 199 
Hall of Fame, 710 
Mt. Rushmore carving, 43 
Jefferson City, Mo., 37 
Jersey (isl.), 435 
Jersey City, N. J.: 
General information, 53 
Government, 75- 
Hague machine: beaten, 702 
Population: growth, 92 


Jerusalem, 521, 531 
_ Jesus Christ: 


Ascension, 661 
Birth, 682 
Crucifixion, 682 
-  Ressurection, 660 
Jet propulsion: 
_ Airplane flights; 721 
em to ancient Greeks, 
Jewelry: 
Birthstones, 143 
Carat: defined, 639 
Consumer spending, 286 
Excise tax, 26 ; 


Sales, 270 
Jewish months, 385-95 
Jews: 


Holidays, 660-62 
“Jewish race,” 646 

_ Nazi persecution, 686-87, 
a 689-90, 695 

_ Number, 647, 650 

_. Organizations, 659-60 
Joan of Arc, 682 

Johnson, Andrew: 

_ Biography, (92 
Cabinet, 203 


f 


i 


Family, 199 
Impeachment, 209 


Johnson Debt Default Bill, 213 


Johnston, Eric, 7 
Johnston Istand, 49 
Johnstown, Pa., 92, 617 
Joliet, Hl, 92 
Jordan (kingdom) : 
General Information, 531-32 
Abdullah assassinated, 10 
Dipome to, from U. 
20 
United Nations, 667 
Jordan (river), 524 
Journalism: Pulitzer Prizes, 
710-13 
See also Newspapers 
Judah: Ancient kings, 398 
Judges: 
International Court, 666 
U. S.: number, 281 
Judiciary Act, 215 
Juneau, Alaska, 47 
Junior colleges: Statistics, 121 
Jupiter (god): Statue, 592 
Jupiter (planet), 377 
Symbol, 384 
Jurisdictional dispute: Defined, 


306 
Justice, U. S. Dept. ef, 200 
Attorneys General, 202-05 
Justices: 
Supreme Court: list, 209 
Supreme Court: salaries, 198 
Jutland: Battle, 685 
Juvenile delinquency, 117 


8., 


comme KC) cieewe 


K2, 594 

Kalamazoo, Mich., 92 

Kamchatka: Volcanoes, 600 

Kanchenjunga, 594 

Kansas: 
General information, 33 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 77, 79 
Congress: representation, 

184 


Court: highest, 76 

Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 

Deaths: number, 103 

Divorces: statistics, 113-14 

Economy: statistics, 259 

eres attendance law, 
1 


Rayention: lunch program, 


Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Floods (1951), 617 
Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Newspapers: number, 142 
pl ahead (1850-1950), 89— 


Population: by sex, 96 
Population: density, ¢4 
Ropulatign: marital status, 


Population: 
Taxes, 321 
Time zone, 372 
Unemployment: 
tion, 318 
, Voting: 


racial, 95 


compensa- 


qualifications, 185 


‘Information Please Almonge ? 


: 


Kansas City, Kans., 33 
Area and population, 92 . 
Floods (1951), 617 
Time zone, 372 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Area, 92 
Climate, 87 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 
Floods (1951), 617 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
National Conventions, 173 
Neilson Gallery, 152-53 
Newspaper: leading, 140 
Population, 92 
Time zone, 372 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, 167 
Karelian. Isthmus, 691 
Kasenkina, Mrs. Oksana, 708 
Kashmir, 455, 663, 702 
Kearny (destroyer), 693 
Keating-Owen Act, 240 
Keeling Islands, 454 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, 212 
Kellogg Peace Pact, 685 
Kenosha, Wis., 92 
Kentucky: 
General information, 33-34 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 77, 79 
Somers: representation, 
1 


Court: highest, 76 

Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 


Education: attendance law, — 
121 

Heucation: lunch program, 
A 


Education: Negroes, 123 : 
Education: statistics, 120 

Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 

Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 . 
Legislature: statistics, 76 4 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 3 
Newspapers: number, 142 . ’ 
ha ae (1790-1950), 89— ‘ 


Population: by sex, 96 
Population: density, 94 
Eoneiation: Marital status, 


Population: 

Taxes, 321 

Time zone, 372 

Tornado (1925), 617 

Unemployment: compensa= 

tion, 318 i - 

Voting: qualifications, 185 
Kentucky Derby, 835 
Kenya: 

General information, 437 

Area and population, 427 
Kermadec Islands, 463 : 
Kerr Bill, 218 
Key, Francis Scott, 25 
Key West, Fla., 31, 371 
Khojak Pass, 412 
Khyber Pass, 412 
Kidnaping: 

Chiang Kai-shek, 688 

Lindbergh, 687, 688 

Prisoners, 117 

Weyerhauser, €87 
Killarney, Lakes of, 52f 
Kilogram: Defined, 636 


racial, 95 


Index 
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Kindergarten: Enrollments, 122 
Kingman Reef, 49 
Kings: 

England, 429 

Judah and Israel, 398-99 
Kings Canyon National Park, 146 
Kings Mountain, Battle of, 683 
Kings Point, N. Y., 227 
Kingston, Ont., 371 
Kitty-Hawk (plane), 150 
Kiwanis, 351 


Knights of Columbus, 351 


Knights of Labor, 308 
Knights of Pythias, 351 
Knot (meas.), 639 
Know-Nothing party, 175 


_ Knoxville, Tenn.: 


“ 


Area, 92 

Longitude & latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Newspaper: leading, 140 
Population, 92 

Time zone, 372 


- Koch, Ilse: Sentenced, 7 


Kodak: Invention, 644 

Korea: 
General information, 532-34 
Agriculture: rating, 622 
Aid: legislation, 217 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 207 
Korean War, 13-14, 663 
Trade: with U. S., 304 
United Nations, 667, 700 


Krakatoa, 601 


t 


Kremlin (bldg.), 611 

Kublai Khan, 682 

Kuhn, Fritz: Sentence, 691 
Kure Island, 48 


‘ Kurile Islands, 531 


Promised to U.S.S.R., 221 
Volcanoes, 600 

Kuwait: 
General information, 414 
Area and population, 413 
Minerals: rating, 621 
Trade: with U.S., 298 

Kwajalein, 695 

Kwantung, 474 - 


, Kyushu, 531 


a | 


Labor, 279-83 
eer ase : government, 307 


Antitrust laws, 210 
Children, 210, 215 
poored shops: prohibited, 


CIO, 309 
Developments (1951), 305-06 
Earnings, 280 
Employment, 279 
Hours worked per week, 280 
Injunctions: limited, 213 
ILO, 666 
Legislation, 210-17 
Lockouts: number, 282 
NLRB, 214, 308 
NRA, 
Occupations: by sex, 281, 283 
Organizations, 308-10 
Purchase power, 279 
Railroads: hours, 211 
Strikes, 282 
_Taft-Hartley Act, 216 
Terms: defined, 306-07 
Time: food value, 279 
Turnover, 281 
Unemployment, 279 


' Unemployment: compensa- 
d tion, 317-19 

Unions: leading, 310 
UMW, 310 


Wages: legislation, 215, 217 
SE area Act, 314 
WSB, 305-06 
Women, 281, 283 
Workers: by age, 281 
Workers: by occupation, 281 
Workers: industrial, 261 
Yellow dog contracts: out- 
lawed, 2 

Labor, U. S. Dept. of, 201 
Offices and units, 307 
Secretaries, 204-05 

Labor Day, 661, 662 

Labor Standards, Bureau of, 307 


Labor Statistics, Bureau of, 307 


Labrador, 591 
Laccadive Islands, 457 
Lacquer. See Paint 
Lacrosse, 812 


LaGuardia, Fiorello H. 3, 086, 693 


LaGuardia Fieid, 40, 
Lake Chirles, La., 34 
Lakes: 
Highest lake: U. S., 29 
Large, 599 
Lakewood, Ohio, 92 
Lamaism, 474 
Lamb: Prices, 289, 290 
Lampedusa, 527 
Lamps: Inventions, 644 
Lancaster, Pa., 92 
Land: 
Arable, 622 
Farm: U.S., 266 
Lander, Wyo., 371 
Landon, Alfred M., 173, 179 
Languages, 605 
Lansing, Mich., 35, 92, 372 
Laos, 501-02 
Area and population, 492 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 207 
Laramie, Wyo., 47 
Larceny: Arrests, 118 
Lard: Prices, 289 
Laredo, Tex., 92 
Las Vegas, Nev., 38, 371-72 


Lassen Volcanic National Park, 
146 


Last Chance Gulch, 37 
Lateran Treaty, 587 
Latitudes: Cities, 371, 373 
Latter-Day Saints, 650 
Lattimore, Owen J., 704 
Latvia: 

General information, 534 

Diplomats to U. S., 207 

Emigration: to U. S., 100 

World War II, 92 

See also Union of S.8.R. 


Laundries: Labor, 282 


Number, 272 
Laval, Pierre, 694, 697 


Lawn bowling, 812 
Lawn tennis, 770-73 
Lawrence, Mass., 92 
Laws: 


Divorce: by state, 113-14 
es employment practice, 
31 
‘Marriage: by state, 111 
Motor vehicle: 
School attendance, 121 
Lawson, John Howard, 700 
Lawton, Okla., 41 
Lawyers: Number, 281 
Layoffs: Industrial, 281 
Layton Gallery, 152 
Lead industry: 
Production, U. S., 264 
Production: world, 621 
League (meas.), 639 
League of Nations: 
Established, 685 
Ethiopia, 689 
Finnish war, 691 


by state, 119 |: 


Italy quits, 689 
Last meeting, 698 
Members, 664 
World Court, 211, 212, 214 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, 6it 
Leather industry 
Establishmenta, 258, 261 
Hours worked, 280 
Inerme, 257 
Manufacturing: value, 261 
Prices: wholesale, 289 
Production, 262 
Wages, 280 
Workers: number, 261 
Lebanon: 
General information, 534-35 
Currency: par value, 303 
Diplomats to, from U. &., 
Trade: with U. S., 304 
United Nations, 664 
Lee, Robert E., 684, 719 
Leeward Islands: 
General information, 450 
Area and population, 427 
Legal services: Income, 257 
Legislatures: Statistics, 76 
Leipzig, Germany, 507, 607, 683 
Lend-Lease Act, 215 
Length: Units, 635 
Lenin, Nikolai, 581 
Leningrad, U.S.S.R., 373, ae GIA 
World War II, 693, 695 
Lens: Bifocal: invention, 644 
Lent, 660 
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Leopold I!l, 10, 419-20 
Lepanto, Battle of, 683 
Lesbos, 510 


Lesser Antilles, 600 
Lesser Sunda Islands, 601 
Lethal gas: State using, 117 
Letters: 
Greek, 385-95 
Hebrew, 385-95 
Lewis, John [Ear 
Fined, 698, 701 
Guilty of contempt, 699 
Quits as CIO head, 692 
Lewis.and Clark: Expedition, 68 
Lewiston, Idaho, 371 
Lewiston, Maine, 34 
Lexington, Ky., 34, 92 
Lexington-Concord, Battle of, 683 
Leyden jar: Invention, 644 
Liabilities: 
Banks, 275 
Corporations, 258 
Federal Reserve Ath 274 
Liaquat Ali Khan, { 
Liberia: 
General information, 535-36 
Agriculture: rank, 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 207 
Trade: with U. S., 304 
United Nations, 664 
Liberty, Statue of, 235 : 
Liberty Bell, 42 
Liberty Broadcasting System, 143 
Liberty party, 178 
Libraries: 
Books: postal rate, 161 
Colleges, 608 
Librarians: number, 281 | 
United States, 607-08 - 
World, 607-08 
Libya: 
General information, 527 
Diplomats from U. S., 207 
Licenses: Automobile, 119 
Lick Observatory, 383 
Lidice, Czechoslovakia, 694 . 
Liechtenstein: 
General information, 536 
Diplomats from U. S., 207 
Life expectancy, 104, 110 
Life insurance. See Insurance 


f 
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“Life With Father’: Opens, 691 | Lockouts: 


Light: 
Electromagnetic theory, 645 
Velocity, 382 
Velocity: discovery, 645 
Light-year, 639 
Lighthouse: First in U. S., 39 
“Lighthouse of Mediterranean,” 
600 
Lightning rod: Invention, 644 
Lights, Festival of, 662 
Lilienthal, David E., 699, 703 
Lima, Ohio, 92 
Lincoin, Abraham: 
Biography, {91-92 
Birthday (holiday), 660 
Burial place, 32 
Cabinet, 203 
Elections, 175 
Emancipation Proclamation, 
684 
Family, 199 
Gettysburg Address, 249 
Hall of Fame, 710 
Mt. Rushmore carving, 43 
Nominations, 173 
Lincoin, Nebr., 38 
Area, 92 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Minority President, 249 
Population, 92 
Time zone, 372 


~ Lindbergh, Charles A.: 


} 


Atlantic flight, 685 
Kidnaping, 687, 688 
Link (meas.), 639 
Linotype machine: Invention, 
644 


Lions (assn.), 351 
Lipari Islands, 600 
Liquor: 
Employees: state, 278 
Establishments, 258, 269 
Interstate shipments, 210 
Laws: arrests, 117, 118 
Legislation, 210-13 
Production, 262 
Prohibition, 247 
Repeal, 248 
Sales, 270 
3.2 wine & beer, 213 
Volstead Act, 211 
Lisbon, Portugal, 373, 561, 616 
Liter: Defined, 636 
Literacy tests: 
Immigrants, 211 
Voting, 185 
Literature: 
Nobel prizes, 705-06 
Pulitzer prizes, 713-15 
Who’s who, 337—41 
Lithography: Invention, 644 
Lithuania: 
General information, 536 
Diplomats to U. S., 207 
_ Emigration: to U. S., 100 
Memel, 690 
World War II, 692 
See also Union of S.S.R. 
Little Big Horn, Battle of, 684 
Little Brown Jug (race), 853 
Little Coiolado River, 85 
Little Rock, Ark., 87, 92, 372 
Livestock: 
Income from, 287 
Value, 266 
Loans: 
Bank, 275 
Commercial rates, 275 
Federal Reserve, 274 
International Bank, 301 
_ Veterans, 313 
focal civil time, 357 
LocarnpoPact, 685, 688 


Defined, 306 
Number, 282 
Locksmith shops: Number, 272 
Locomotives: Number, 271 
Log-cabin campaign, 167 
Logan, Utah, 45 
Lombok, 548 
London, England: 
Fire, 617 
Longitude and latitude, 373 
Museums, 607, 608, 609 
Plague, 683 
Population, 614 
Time of day, 373 
London, Ont., 371 
Long, Huey: Killed, 687 
Long Beach, Calif., 92, 372 
Long Isiand, Battle of, 683 
Long Island Sound, 82 
Longitudes: Cities, 371, 373 
Longs Peak, 84 
Lookout Mountain, Battle, 44, 
684 
Lorain, Ohio, 92 
Lords, House of. See Parliament 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
General ‘information, 58 
Climate, 87 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 
Government, 75 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Map, 60-61 
Museums, 152, 153 
Newspapers: leading, 140 
Planetarium, 383 
Population: growth, 92 
Population: world rank, 614 
Time zone, 372 
Louisiana: 
General information, 34 
Agriculture: statistics, 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Cities & towns, 97 
Census division, 109 
Congress: members, 77, 79 
Congress: representation, 
184 - 


Court: highest, 76 

Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 

Deaths: number, 103 

Divorces: statistics, 113-14 

Economy: statistics, 259 

reat iste attendance law, 
12 

elt ohbesss) lunch program, 
1 


268 


Education: Negroes, 123 
Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Newspapers: number, 14 
AE Ra ations (1810-1950) , 


Population: density, 94 

Population: by sex, 96 

ee tee marital status, 
iL 

Population: racial, 95 

Shore line, 88 

Taxes, 321 

Time zone, 372 

Unemployment: 
tion, 318 

Voting: qualifications, 185 

Louisiana Purchase, 82 


Map, 164 
Louisville, Ky., 33 


2 
89-— 


compensa- 


Information Please Almanac 


Area, 92 
Climate, 87 : 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Newspaper: leading, 140 
Population, 92 
Time zone, 372 
Louvre, 608 
Lowell, Mass., 92 
Lower California, 539 
Loyalty Islands, 503 
Lubbock, Tex., 92 
Lucky Lady (superfortress), 702 
Lumber industry: 
Establishments, 258, 261, 269 
Hours. worked, 280 
Income, 257 
Manufacturing: value, 261 
Production, 262, 264 . 
Sales, 270 
Wages, 280 
Workers: number, 261 
Lunch program: Schools, 125 
Lutheran Churches, 648-49 
Luxemburg: 
General information, 536-37 
Birth rate, 109 
Currency: par value, 303 
Death rate, 109 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 207 
ECA: allotments, 295 
Emigration: to U. S., 100 
Employment: rating, 623 
5-nation pact (1948), 700 
International Bank, 301 
Minerals: rating, 621 ; 
Trade: with U. S., 304 3 
United Nations, 664 
World War II, 691 
Luzon: Area, 595 ; A 
Lynn, Mass., 92 


— i'M 


eo a 


Macao: : 
General information, 565 < 
Area and population, 563 . 

MacArthur, Gen. Douglas, (4-15 

McCarthy, Joseph R., 704 i 4 

McClellan, George B., 173, 175 

Machine gun: Invention, 644 

Machine shons: Number, 272 

Machinery. industry: ; 
Establishments, 261, 269 
Exports, 296 
Hours worked, 280 
Imports, 296 ‘ 
Income, 257 id 
Manufacturing: value, 261 
Production, 262 : 
Wages, 280 
Workers: number, 261, 281 

Machines: Inventions, 644-45 

McKeesport, Pa., 92 

McKinley, William: 

Biography, 194 
Cabinet, 204 
Elections, 175-76, 183 
Family, 199 
Nominations, 173 

McKinley, Mt., 594 

MecNary-Haugen Bill, 212 

Macon, Ga., 92, 372 

Madagascar: : 
General information, 498-99 
Area and population, 492 

Madeira, 563 ‘ 

Madison, James: 
Biography, 187 
Cabinet, 202 
Elections, 174 
Family, 199 
Hall of Fame, 710 
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Madison, Wis., 87, 92, 372 
Madrid, Spain, 373, 568, 607 
Madura, 547 : 
Magazine Mountain, 83 


Magazines: 
Advertising, 273, 274 
Leading, 143 

_ Mageilan: acne. 592 


Magna Carta, 682 
- Magnetic declinations, 371 
Magnum, 639 
_Mail: Reeulations, 160-63 
Mail-order houses: 

Number, 269 _ 

Sales, 270, 271 
“Wiain Stem,” 65 

_ Maine: 

3 Generai information, 34 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 

- Congress: members, 77, 79 
Egress: representation, 


Court: highest, 76 

Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 

Deaths: number, 103 

Divorces: statistics, 113-14 

Economy: statistics, 259 

ise ~ Se a attendance law, 

Education: 
125 


Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Newspapers: number, 142 
"ee edit (1790-1950), 89— 


Fn 


ARN 
a 


Population: 
Population: 
Population: 

112 


by sex, 96 
density, 94 
marital status, 


- Population: racial, 95 
~ Shore line, 88 
‘i Time zone, 372 
-Unempioyment: 
tion, 318 
Voting: qualifications, 185 
Maine (ship): Blown up, 684 
_ Maize. See Corn 
Majorca, 571 
Majority: Defined, 185 
‘Malaria: Dea*’ rates, 102 
Malayan Fed ition: 
General information, 453-54 
Agriculture: rating, 623 
Area and population, 427 
_ Minerals: rating, 621 
Trade: rating, 623 
Trade: with U. S., 298 
WW II: Japan invades, 693 
Malden, Mass., 92 
Maldive Islands, 453 
Males. See Men 
Malta: 
General information, 435-36 
Area and population, 427 
Mammoth Cave, 146, 602 
Mammoth Hot Springs, 603 
Man, Isle of, 427, 435 
Manchester, N. H., 92,’ 152, 371 
_ Manchuria, 473, 617 
_ Mandalay, Burma, 466 
may sadsto: Defined, 232 
anganese: Production, 621 
angareva, 502 
_ Manhattan: 
4 Area & populatio#, 93 


compensa=- 


prose president: name, 


Map, 63-64 

See also New York, N. Y. 
Manila, Philippines, 373, 557 

World War II, 694, 696 
Manitoba, Lake, 599 
Manitoba (prov.), 446 
Mann-Eikins Act, 210 
Manslaughter, 118 
Manufacturing: 

Airplanes, 723, 724 

Employment, 259, 279 

Establishments, 258, 260, 261 

Excise taxes, 25-26 

Exports, 296, 297 

Hours worked, 280 

Imports, 296, 297 

Income, 257 

Injuries, 281 

Labor: turnover, 281 

as plant and equipment, 

Prices: chart, 288, 290 

Production: chart, 261 

Production: indexes, 262 

Radios, 263 

Television sets, 263 

Value, 259, 261 

Wages, 280 

Wages: chart, 288 

Workers: number, 261 
Mao Tse-tung, 469 


lunch program, | Maps: 


Africa, 633 

Asia, 628-29 

Boston, 53 

Europe, 626-27 

Los Angeles, 60-61 

Mileage: U. S., 154-59 

New York City, 63-64 

North America, 625 

Oceania, 630-31 

Philadelphia, 67 

San Francisco, 70—71 

South America, 632 

a ye territorial expansion, 
4 


Washington, D. C., 72-73 
Marco Polo, 591 
Marconi, Gugliefmo, 706 
Mardi Gras, 62, 660 
Mariana (slands, 50 
Marine Corps, U. S.: 
Allowances, 229 
Casualties, 232 
History, 228 
Officers, 229 
Pay, 229-30 
Personnel: b 
Marmara, Sea of, 
Marne, Battles of, 685 
Marquesas Islands, 502 
Marriages: 
Laws: by state, 111 
Married persons: number, 
112 
Number: by state, 111 
Number: by. year, 115 
Prospects, 115 
Remarriage after divorce, 


114 
Mars fetched, 377 
“Attack” from, 689 
Symbol, 384 


year, 231 
9 


Marshall, George C., 11, 205, 344 


Marshall Islands, 50-51 
Marshall Plan: 
Announced, 699 
Appropriations, 218 
European needs (1947), 700 
Purpose, 295 
Recovery: indexes, 294 
Mortiniane: 
Goneral information, £01 


Area and population, 402 


Maryland: 


General information, 35 

Agriculture: statistics, 268 

Altitudes, 83 

Births: number, 103 

Census division, 109 

Cities & towns, 97 

Congress: members, 77, 79 

Ma his t representation, 
18 

Constitution: ratified, 237 

Court: highest, 76 

Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 

Deaths: number, 103 


Divorces: statistics, 113-14 

Economy: statistics, 259 

pus oT attendance law, 

Education: lunch program, 
125 

Education: Negroes, 123 

Education: statistics, 120. 


Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Governor: term, salary, 76 


Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 75 
Marriages: statistics, 111 


Motor vehicles: law, 119 

Newspapers: number, 142 

bir ace (1790-1950), 82- 
0 


by sex, 96 
density, 94 
marital status, 


Population: 
Population: 
Population: 
112 
Population: racial, 95 
Shore line, 88 
Taxes, 321 
Time zone, 372 
Unemployment: 
tion, 318 
Voting: qualifications, 125 
Masaryk, Jan, 700 
Masaryk, Thomas G., 687 
Masons (assn.), 351 
Masgat. See Oman 
Mass: Units, 636 
Mass of the Presanctified, 6€0 
Massachusetts: 
General information, 35 
Agriculture: statistics, 208 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities '& towns, $7 
‘Congress: members, 77, 79 . 
Congress: representation, P 
184 3 
Constitution: ratified, 237 . 
Court: highest, 76 \ 


compensa- 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 1C3 
_ Divorces: statistics, 113-14 


Economy: statistics, 259 
Education: attendance law, 


121 
Education: 

125 
Education: statistics, 129 e 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 : MF 
Fair employment practice fe 
laws, 310 
Governor: term, pad 716 
Hospitals: number, 116 4 


lunch program, F 
: 


3 


Legislature: statistics, 76 

Marriages: statistics, 111 

Motor vehicles: law, 119 

Newspapers: number, 142 

By eee a ( 1790-1950), 89- 
J 


Population: v, sex, 96 wi 
Population: dénsity,194anis 
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Massachusetts—(Cont.) 
Population: marital status, 
112 
Popuiation: racial, 95 
Shore line, 88 
Taxes, 321 
Time zone, 372 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 318 
Voting: qualifications, 185 
Massachusetts Handicap, 835 
Massive, Mt., 84 
Match: Friction: invention, 
644 


Maternity hospitals, 116 
Mathematics: 
Conversion factors, 640 
Cubes and cube roots, 640 
Decimals and fractions, 640 
Formulas, 637 
Interest: simple, 638 
Mean and median, 640 
Measures, 635-39 
Roman numerals, 638 
paeres and square roots, 
0 


Weights, 635-39 
ee : Conversion to energy, 
6. 
Matterhorn, 594 
Mauna Kea, 60[ 
Mauna Loa, 594, 600 
Maundy Thursday, 662 
Mauritania, 497 
' Area and population, 492 
Mauritius: 
General information, 437-38 
Area and population, 427 
Mausoleum: Halicarnassus, 592 
Mayflower Compact, 250 
Mayors: 
Names, 51-74 
Terms & salaries, 75 
Mean and Median, 640 
Measles: Deaths, 98 
Measurement ton, 639 
Measures: 
: And weights, 635-39 
_.. Sports, 794 
Meat: 
Consumption, 267 
Exports, 296 
imports, 296 
Income: marketing, 285 
Prices: farm, 290 
Prices: retail, 289 
Production: world, 622 
ae coale: establishments, 


Mechanics: 
Inventions, 644-45 
Number, 281 
Mediation: Defined, 307 
Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice, 308 
Boreal care: Consumer spend- 
ng, 
Medford, Mass., 92 
Medford, Oreg., 42 
Median and Mean, 640 
Medicine; 
Disccveries, 645 
Hospitals, 116 
Nobel prizes, 706-09 
_. Services: income, 257 
_ Mediterranean Sea, 595 
Mékong, 598 
Melbourne, Australia, 373, 459 
Melting point: Chemical ele- 
“4 ments, 642-43 
Melville (ist.): Area, 595 
Meme’, 690 
Memo ial Day, 6 


61 
Memorial Park, National, 146, 
147 


Memorials, National, 146, 148 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
General information, 58-59 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 
Government, 75 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Newspaper: leading, 140 
Population: growth, 92 
Time zone, 372 

Men: 
Births: males, 105 
Deets rate: by age & year, 

0 


Deaths: by year, 105 
Life expectancy, 104, 110 
Marital status of, 112 
Marriage prospects, 115 
Number: by age & race, £8 
Number: by occupation, 283 
Number: by state, 96 
Number: per 100 females, 96 
Workers, 281 
Mendel laws: discovery, 645 
Meningitis: Deaths, 98 
Mennonites, 65! 
Mental deficients: Education, 
123 


Mental diseases: Hospitals, 116 

Merchant fleets: Leading, 623 

Merchant Marine Academy, U. S., 
227 


Mercury (planet), 377 
Symbol, 384 
pisreury- ape lamp: Invention, 
64: 


Meridian, Miss., 36 
“Merit rating” systems, 318 
Merit system: Established, 684 
Merrimac and Monitor, 684 
Mesa, Ariz., 27 , 
Mesa Verde National Park, 146 
Mesabi Range, 36 
Mesopotamia, 518 
Messina, Stralt of, 527 
Metals industry; 
Countries: leading, 621-22 
Establishments, 258, 261, 269 
Hours worked, 280, 282 
Imports, 296 
Income, 256 
Manufacturing: value, 261 
Prices: wholesale, 289 
Production, 262, 264 
Wages, 280, 282 
Workers: number, 261 
Meteorology: WMO, 667 
Meteors, 382-83 
Meter (meas.): Defined, 635 
Methanol: Production, 264 
Methodism: 
Churches in U. S., 649 
Founded, 651 
Methodist Church, The, 649 
Bishops, 653-54 
Metric system, 635-37 
Metropolitan Life Building, 616 
Metropolitan Museum, {49 
Meuse-Argonne, Battle of, 685 
Mexican Cession, 82 
Map, 164 
Mexican War, 684 
Casualties, 232 
Mexico: 
General information, 537—40 
Agriculture; rating, 622 
Airlines: rating, 623 
Eirth rate, 109, 624 
Conquered, 591 
Currency: par value, 303 
Death rate, 109 
Sb yah ee to, from U. &., 


Emigration: to U. S., 100 
Holiday: national, 613 
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International Bank, 301 
Life expectancy, 110 
Minerals: rating, 621-22 
Oil: seizure, 689, 690 
Time zone, 357 
Trade: with U. S., 298, 304 
United Nations, 664 
Volcanoes, 601 
Mexico, Gulf of: 
Dimensions, 595 
U. S.: water area, 82 
Mexico City, Mexico, 372, 614 
Miami, Fla.: 
General information, 59 
Climate, 87 
Government, 75 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371. 
Newspapers: leading, 140 
Population: growth, 92 
Time zone, 372 ; 
Michigan: 
General information, 35-36 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 77, 79 
Congress; representation, 
184 


Court: highest, 76 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 
iepree eet attendance law, 
1 
HouceH oe lunch program, 
Education, statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 
Governors term, Salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Newspapers; number, 142 
Population (1810-1950), 89- 
$o 


by sex, 96 
density, 94 
marital status, 


Population: racial, 95 

Time zone. 372 

Unemployment: 

tion, 318 

Voting: qualifications, 185 
Michigan, Lake, 599 

First navigated, 591 

.U. S.: water area, 82 
Micron, 639 ‘ 
Microscope: Invention, 644 
Middle Atlantic States: 

Economy: statistics, 259 

Names, 109 

TV: sets and stations, 144 
Middle Congo, 497 

Area and population, 49 
Midway, 49, 693; 694 
Mil (meas.), 639 
Milan, Italy, 373, 524 ; 
Mileage charts: U. S., 154-59 
Miles City Mont., 87 + 
Military Academy, U. S., 11, 226 
Military assistance. See Foreign 


aid 
Military forces. See Armed 
forces 


Population: 

Population: 

Population: 
112 


compensa- 


Military Parks, National, 146, 147 


Milk industry: 
Consumption, 267 oe 
Prices, 289, 290 swt 
Productions, world, 622); 


17-83 


scat 


Ve 
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Milky Way, 377 Miquelon. See St. Pierre Taxes, 321 

Millikan, Robert A., 707 Mississippi: : Time zone, 372 

Millimicron, 63% General Information, 36-37 Tornado (1925), 617 

. Milwaukee, Wis.: Agriculture: statistics, 268 Unemployment: compensa- 

General information, 59 Altitudes, 83 tion, 318 : 

- Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 Births: number, 103 Voting: qualificati 

: 8: ons, 185 
Fair employment practice Census division, 109 Missouri (ship), 697 
laws, 310 Cities & towns, 97 Missouri Compromise, 684 

Government, 75 Congress: members, 78, 80 Missouri River, 85, 598 
Layton Gallery, 152 Congress: representation, Mistletoe: Christmas, 662 
Longitude and latitude, 371 184 Mitchell, S. Dak., 372 

—Maegnetic declination, 371 Court: highest, 76 Mitchum, Robert, 702 
Newspaper: leading, 141 Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 | Mobile, Ala.: 

Population: growth, 92 Deaths: number, 103 Area, 92 
Time zone, 372 Divorces: statistics, 113-14 Climate, 87 

Mindanao: Area, 595 Economy: statistics, 259 Longitude and latitude, 371 

Mindszenty, Josef Cardinal, 702 Education: attendance law, Magnetic declination, 371 

Minerals. See Coal; Metals 121 Newspaper: leading, 141 

— Mining: Education: lunch program, Population, 92 
Employment, 279 125 Time zone, 372 
Establishments, 258, 260 Education: Negroes, 123 Mohammedanism, 413, 647, 682 
Hours worked, 282 Education: statistics, 120 Mohave Desert, 597 
Income, 256 ‘ Elections: statistics, 177-83 | Molecular hypothesis, 645 
Injuries, 281 Executions: method, 117 Molokai, 48 
New plant and equipment, Governor: term, salary, 76 | Molotov, Vyacheslav, 690, 692 

263 Hospitals: number, 116 Moluccas, 547, 606 
Safety lamp: invention, 644 Legislature: statistics, 76 Monaco, 540 

“Wages, 282 Marriages: statistics, 111 Money: 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Motor vehicles: law, 119 And interest rates, 275 
General information, 59, 62 Newspapers: number, 142 Currencies: par value, 303 
Climate, 87 Population (1800-1950), 89-} In circulation, 291 

_ Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 90 Monetary Fund, 301-02, 666 

_ Fair employment practice Population: by sex, 96 See also Banks 

laws, 310 Population: density, 94 Money orders, 161 
Government, 75 Population: marital status, | Mongolia, 591, 688 
Longitude and latitude, 371 112 Mongolian People’s Republic: 
Magnetic declination, 371 Population: racial, 95 General information, 540—41 
National Convention, 173 Shore line, 88 United Nations, 667 
Newspapers: leading, 141 Taxes, 321 Mongoloids, 646 
Population: growth, 92 Time zone, 372 Monitor and Merrimac, 684 

. Time zone, 372 Tornadoes (1936), 617 Monmouth, Battle of, 683 

Minnesota: Unemployment: compensa-| Monotype machine: Invention, 
General information, 36 tion, 318 644 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 Voting: guslifesvons, 185 | Monroe, James: 

Altitudes, 83 Mississippi River, 598 Blography, {87-88 

Births: number, 103 Discovered, 591 Cabinet, 202 

- Census division, 109 Floods, 617, 685 Elections, 174 

_ Cities & towns, 97 Missoula, Mont., 37 Family, 199 
Congress: members, 77, 79 Missouri: Hall of Fame, 710 
Congress: representation, General information, 87 Monroe, La., 34 

184 Agriculture: statistics, 268 | Monroe Doetrine, 249 
Court: highest, 76 Altitudes, 83 Montana: 2 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 Births: number, 103 General information, 37 
Deaths: number, 103 Census division, 109 Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 Cities & towns, 97 Altitudes, 83 
Economy: statistics, 259 Congress: members, 78, 80 Births: number, 103 
- Education: attendance law, Congress; representation, Census division, 109 
121 184 Cities & towns, 97 
Education: lunch program, Court: highest, 76 Congress: members, 78, 80 
125 Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 Congress: representation, 
Education: statistics, 120 Deaths: number, 103 184 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 Divorces: statistics, 113-14 Court: highest, 76 
Governor: term, salary, 76 Economy: statistics, 259 Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 ~ 
Hospitals: number, 116 Education: attendance law, Deaths: number, 103 

Legislature: statistics, 76 121 Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Marriages: statistics, 111 Education; lunch program, Economy: statistics, 259 ; 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 125 Education: attendance law, 
Newspapers: number, 142 Education: Negroes, 123 121 
Population (1850-1950), 89-| Education: statistics, 120 Education: lunch program, 
. 80 Elections: statistics, 177-83 125 
Population: by sex, 96 Executions: method, 117 Education: statistics, 120 
Population: density, 94 Floods (1951), 617 Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Population: marital status,| Governor: term, salary, 76 Executions: method, 117 ; 
he Hospitals: number, 116 Governor: term, salary, 76 — 
Population: racial, 95 Legislature: statistics, 76 Hospitals: number, 116 | 
River, 85 Marriages: statistics, 111 Legislature: statistics, 76 
“Taxes, 321 Motor vehicles: law, 119 Marriages: statistics, 111 
Time zone, 372 News eer eee) 28 woe vehicles: dows ae 

memployment: compensa- Population 5 ewspapers: number, 
“Riles 318 x 90 ' Population (1870-1950), 89—~ — 
Voting: qualifications, 185 Population: by sex, 96 90 3 
’ Minority Presidents, 249 Population: density, 94 Population: by sex, 96 
_ Minot, N. Dak., 40 Population: marital status, Population: density, 94 . 
‘Mint: First, 66 Population: marital status, 


: 12 
- Mint Museum of Art. 152 ° ' Population: racial, 95 112 The 
Ss om 
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Montana—(cont.) 
Population: racial, 95 
Taxes, 321 
Time zone, 372 
Unemployment: 

tion, 318 
Voting: qualifications, 185 

Montauk, N. Y., If 

Monte Carlo, Monaco, 540 

Montenegro, 589 

Montgomery, Ala.: 

Area, 92 

Climate, 87 

Confederate capital, 27 

Longitude & latitude, 371 

Magnetic declination, 371 

Population, 92 

Time zone, 372 
Montgomery Ward: Seizure, 695 
Months: 

Jewish, 385-95 

Names: derivations, 410 

_. Sidereal, synodic, 382 
Monticello, 46 
Montpelier, Vt., 45, 371 
Montreal, Que., 371, 444, 617 
Monuments: National, 146, 147 
Moon, 381 

Eclipses, 381 
Hit by radar, 697 
Phases (1952), 359-70 
ise and set (1952), 359-70 
Symbol, 358, 384 

~ Mooney, Tom: Pardon, 690 

~ Moose (assn.), 352 

Morehead Planetarium, 383 

_ Mormons, 45, 70, 71, 650 

Morning stars (1951), 377 

Morccco: 

General information, 541-43 

Diplomats from U. S., 207 
Minerals: rating, 621 

_ Mortgages, 292 

_ Moscow, U.S.S.R.: 

Conference, 695 

Fire (1812), 617 
Kremlin, 611 
Library, 607 
Longitude and latitude, 373 
Population, 614 
Time of day, 373 
World War II, 693 2 

, prees eens Jews from Egypt, 

Moslems. See Mohammedanism 

Mosques: Famous, 611 

Mossadegh, Mohammed, 12, 517 

“Mother of Presidents,” 41 

Motion pictures: 

Academy awards, 715-17 
Firms: number, 253 
Income, 257 

Invention, 644 

__N. ¥, critics’ awards, 717-18 
Theaters, 272 

0’s who, 328-37 

Motor: A-C:; invention, 644 

Motor vehicles: 

_ Death rate (1970-48), 202 
Deaths: by age, 107 
Deaths: by city, 108 
Deaths: by state, 107 
Deaths: by year & type, 105 
‘Exports, 296 

_ Laws. arres‘s, 117, 118 

_ Laws: by state, 119 

_ Maps: mileage, 154-59 

_ Production: world, 623 

.. Sales, 270 

_. See also Automobiles 

Motorboating, 822-24 

Motorcyling, 824 

Mottoes: State, 27-47 

Mound State Monument, 152 

Moundville, Ala. 152 


compensa- 
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. See name of peak 

. Hamilton, Calif., 383 

- Locke, Tex., 383 

- McKinley National Park, 146 

. Rainier National Park, 146, 
596 


- Vernon, N. Y., 92 
- Vernon (Va.), 46 
Mt. Wilson Observatory, 383 
Mountain States: 
Economy: statistics, 259 
Names, 109 
TV: sets and stations, 144 
Mountains: Highest in Eastern 
Use 
Peaks, 84, 594 
Volcanoes, 600-01 
Mozambique: 
General information, 564 
Area and population, 563 
Mules: On farms, 267 
Muncie, Ind., 92 
Munich, Germany: Beer-hall 
putsch, 685 
Longitude & latitude, 373 
Population, 504 
State Library, 607 
Time of day, 373 
Murders: Murder, Inc., 691 
Number, 118 
Murphy, Thomas F., 704 
Murray, Utah, 45 
Muscatine, lowa, 33 
Muscle Shoals, 27, 212 
Muses (myth.), 404 
Museums: Horse racing, 839 
United States, 149-53 
World, 608-09 
Music: 
Musicians: number, 281 
N. Y. critics’ awards, 718 
Opera composers, 408-10 
Pulitzer prizes, 715 
Who’s who, 324-28 
Muskogee, Okla., 41 
Mussolini, Benito, 524-25 
ie ad Pass meeting, 692, 
69 


Death, 696 
Deposed, 695 
Mufual Broadcasting System, {43 
Mutual Security Appropriation 
Bill, 219 
Mythology: 
Egyptian, 408 
Greek & Roman, 400-06 
Norse, 406-08 


N 


NRA. See National Recovery 
Administration 
Nagasaki, Japan, 373, 697 
Name origins: 
Days of week, 410 
Months, 410 
States, 27-47 
Nampa, Idaho, 31 
Nanking, China: 
Communists capture, 702 
Japanese sack, 689 
Longitude & latitude, 373 
Population, 470 
Time of day, 373 
Nantes, Edict of, 491 
Naples, Italy: 
Library, 607 
Longitude & latitude, 373 
Museum, 608 
Population, 524 
Time of day, 373 
Napoleonic Wars, 683 
Narcotic laws: 
Arrests, 118 
Violators, 117 


oa 


Narragansett Special, 835 . 
Nashua, N. H.,-38 
Nashville, Tenn.: 
Area, 92 
Climate, 87 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Newspaper: leading, 141 
Population, 92 
Time zone, 372 
Nassau, Bahamas, 443 
Natal, 441 
National Academy of Design, ‘149 
National Air Museum, {50 : 
National Anthem, 251 


National Battlefield Parks, 146, 
147 

National Battiefield Sites, 146, 
147 

National Broadcasting Co., 143 

National Capital Parks, 146, 148 

National Cemeteries, 146, 148 

National Collection of Fine Arts, 

150 

National Conventions, 172, 173 

National Democratic party, 175 

National Galiery of Art, 150 

National Geographie Society, 148 

National Guard, 218 | 

National Historic Sites, 146, 148 

National Historical Parks, 146, 
147 . 

National Housing Act, 214, 215 

National income. See Income : 

National Industrial Recovery Act, 
213 

See also National Recovery : 

Administration ‘ 

National Labor Relations Act, 214 


National Labor Relations Board, 
214, 308 
National League. See Baseball; 
Football 
National Mediation Board, 308 
National Memorial Park, 146, 147 
National Memorials, 146, 148 
National Military Parks, 146, 147 
National Monuments, 146, 147 
National Park System, 146-48 
National Parkways, 146, 148 
National Production Authority, 


Railroad Adjustment 
Board, 308 
National Recovery Administra- 
tion: Legislation, 213 
Parade, 686 
Supreme Court voids, 687 
National Red Cross, 356 
National Republican party, 174 
Ratlcoat Security Act of 1947, 


National Zoological Park, 609 
Natural gas. See Gas fl 
kes history: Museums, 149- 
Natural selection: Theory, 645 
Naturalization, 99 

auru: 

Geceral information, 462 

Area znd population, 427. 
Nautical mile, 639 ; f 
Naval Academy, U. S., 226 
Naval treaty (1922), 685, 687 
Navies (world), 624 ‘ 
Navigation: 

Bell time, 603 

Knot: defined, 639 

Nautical mile: defined, 639 

Ship canals, 624 a 

Steamships: records, 624 
Navy (U, S$): 

Allowances, 229-30 

ARPrODTISUSRs emergency, 


+a 
er 


te 
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Aviation: legislation, 217 
Casualties, 232 


Chief of Naval operations, 11 


Court martial: cases, 117 
History, 227 
Insignia, 229 
Legislation, 218, 219 
Naval Air Station, 43 
Naval War College, 43 
Officers, 229 
Pay, 229-30 
Personnel: by year, 231 
Ranks, 229-30 
Strength, 230 
Navy, U. S. Dept of, 20! 
Expenditure, 277 
Secretaries, 202-05 
Nazarene, Church of, 650 
Nazism, 504 
Neap Tides, 381 
Nebraska: 
General information, 37-38 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 78, 80 
ony eee representation, 


Court: highest, 76 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 


Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 


on: attendance law, 
Be uceion: lunch program, 


Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 
Executions: method, 117 
Governor: term, salary, 76 

Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Newspapers: number, 142 
op 

10 
Population: by sex, 96 
Population: density, 94 


oe elaaaraa marital status, 


Population; racial, 95 
-Time zone, 372 
Unemployment: 
tion, 318 
Voting: qualifications, 185 
Necrology (1933-51), 353-56 
Needles, Calif., 371 
Negeb, 524 
Negroes: 
Births, 103 
Education, 123 
- Families: number, 97 
- Haiti, 511-12 
Population: by state, 95 - 
Supreme Court, 700, 704 
See also Nonwhite races 
Negroids, 646 
5-nation pact (1948), 700 
Flood (1228), 616 
International Bank, 301 
Life expectancy, 110 
Marshall plan, 294 
Merchant fleet: rating, 623 
_ Trade: rating, 623 
. Trade: with U. S., 298, 304 
- United Nations, 664 
Ww It: 
Negros (isi.), 558 
* Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal, 456 
Neil Award, 763 


 Nejd 414 
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177-83 


tion (1850-1950), 89- 


compensa- 


Allies invade, 695, 


Nelson, Br. Columbia, 371 
Nelson Gallery, 152-53 
Nepal: 

General information, 543 


New Guinea (isl.): 


Area, 595 
Discovery, 591 
WW II: invasions, 694, 695 


Diplomats to, from U.S., 207| New Guinea, Netherlands, 547 


United Nations, 667 
Nephritis: Deaths, 98, 102 
Neptune (planet), 377 

Symbol, 384 
Nervous diseases: Hospitals, 116 
Netherlands: 

General information, 543-47 

Agriculture: rating, 622-23 

Airlines: rating, 623 

Birth rate, 109 

Currency: par value, 303 

Death rate, 109, 624 

Deaths: accidental, 620 

Diplomats to, from U. S., 207 

ECA: allotments, 295 

Hele tlons to U. S., 100 

World War II, 231, 691 
Netherlands Indies. See Indo- 

nesia 
Networks: Radio, 143. 
Neutrality Acts, 211, 214 
Neutron: Discovery, 645 
Nevada: 

General information, 38 

Agriculture: statistics, 268 

Altitudes, 83 

Births: number, 103 

Census division, 109 

Cities & towns, 97 

Congress: members, 78, 80 

Sonerese representation, 

1 

Court: highest, 76 

Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 

Deaths: number, 103 

Divorces: statistics, 113-14 

Economy: statistics, 259 

Education: attendance law, 


121 
Lae antry lunch program, 


Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 

’ Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Mexico cedes to U.S., 684 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Newspapers: number, 142 


Population (1860-1950), 89- 


90 
Population: by sex, 96 
Population: density, 94 
Population: marital status, 
112 
Population: racial, 95. 
Time zone, 372 
Unemployment: 
tion, 318 
Voting: qualifications, 185 
Nevada Falls, 596 
Nevis, 450 
New Bedford, Mass., 93 
New Britain, Conn,., 93 
New Britain (isl.), 461, 600 
New Erunswick, 44 
New Caledonia: 
General information, 503 
Area and population, 492 
Minerals: rating, 621 
New Castle, Del., 29 
New England States: 
Economy: statistics, 259 
Hurricane (1938), 617 
Names, 109 
TV: sets and stations, 144 
New Guinea, British. See Papua 


compensa- 


New Guinea, Terr. of: 


General information, 461 
Area and population, 427 


New Hampshire: 


General information, 38 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 

Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 78, 80 
ep representation, 


4 
Constitution: ratified, 237 
Court: highest, 76 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 
Education: attendance law, 


121 
Bi lunch program, 
1 


Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Newspapers: number, 142 
Porueee (1790-1950), 89— 


Population: by sex, 96 

Population: density, 94 

Pore marital status, 

Population: racial, 95 

Shore line, 88 

Taxes, 322 

Time zone, 372 

Unemployment: 
tion, 318 

Voting: qualifications, 185 


compensa- 


New Haven, Conn., 871 
New Hebrides: 


General information, 503 
Area and population, 492 
Volcanoes, 600 ‘ 


New Ireland, 461 
New Jersey: 


General information, 38—39 ; 

Agriculture: statistics, 268 © 

Altitudes, 83 

Births: number, 103 

Census division, 109 

Cities & towns, 97 ~- 

Congress: members, 78, 80 

ak representation, 

i ‘ 

Constitution: ratified, 237 

Court: highest, 76 % 

Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 

Deaths: number, 103 : 

Divorces: statistics, 113-14 

Economy: statistics, 259 

ware psers attendance law, — 
ah * 

eee lunch program, — 


Education: statistics, 120 | 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Fair employment practice 
laws, 310 ; 
Governor: term, salary, 76 — 
Hospitals: number, 116 ‘ 
Legislature: statistics, 76 ._ 
Marriages: statistica;: 111 


880 


. New Jersey—(cont.) 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Newspapers: number, 142 
Population (1790-1950), 89- 
90 


by sex, 96 
density, 94 
marital status, 


Population: 

Population: 

Population: 
112 


Population: racial, 95 
Shore line, 88 
Time zone, 372 
Unemployment: 
tion, 318 
' Voting: qualifications, 185 
New London, Conn., 227 
Now London, Tex., 618 
New Mexico: 
General information, 39 
Admission: approval, 210 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 78, 80 
Poperess: representation, 
18 


= Court: highest, 76 ; 

Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 

Deaths: number, 103 

Divorce: statistics, 113-14 

Economy: statistics, 259 

Be aecation: attendance law, 
1 


compensa- 


Ean: lunch program, 


Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Fair employment practice 
laws, 310 

Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Newspapers: number, 142 

« peo ption (1850-1950), s9~ 


Population: 

Population: 

Population: 
eae 112 


by sex, 96 
density, 94 
marital status, 
_ Population: racial, 95. 
Taxes, 322 
Time zone, 372 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 318 
_ Voting: qualifications, 185 
New Orleans, La.: . 
Genera! information, 62 
Battle (1815), 684 
Climate, 87 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 
Government, 75 
Longitude and latitude, 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Newspapers: leading, 141 
Population: growth, 93 
Time zone, 372 
Yew Rochelle, N. Y., 93 
lew Year: Jewish, 661, 662 
iew Year’s Day, 660 
lew York (state) : 
General information, 39-40 
Bre: Statistics, 268 
Ititudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
‘Census division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 78, 80 
oneress: representation, 


Constitution: ratified, 237 


Court: highest, 76 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 
Education: attendance law, 
121 
Education: lunch program, 
125 


Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Fair employment practice 
laws, 310 

Governor: term, salary, 76 
Historical Association, 153 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Newspapers: number, 142 


Population (1790-1950), 89— 
0 

Population: by sex, 96 
Population: density, 94 
Population: marital status, 
Population: racial, 95 

Shore line, 88 

Taxes, 322 

Time zone, 372 


Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 318 

Voting: qualifications, 185 
New York, N. Y.: 

General information, 65 

Bank theft (1949), 702 

Bridges, 615 

Buildings: tallest, 616 

Climate, 87 

Critics’ awards, 717-18 

Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 

Fire (1835), 618 

Government, 75 

Graft trial, 11 

Harbor, 82 

Idlewild Airport, 701 

Library, 608 

Loan rates: commercial, 275 

Longitude & latitude, 371 

Magnetic declination, 371 

Map: Manhattan, 63-64 

Market rate: open, 275 

Museums, 149 

NRA parade, 686 

National Conventions, 173 

Newspapers: leading, 141 

Open market rate, 275 

Planetarium, 383 

Population: growth, 93 

Population: rank, 614 

Snowfall, 604, 700 

Statue of Liberty, 235 

Stock market; collapse, 685 

Time zone, 372 

World’s Fair, 690-92 


371} New Zealand: 


General information, 462-64 
Agriculture: rating, 622-23 
Birth rate, 109, 624 
Death rate, 109, 624 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 207 
Emigration: to U. S., 100 
Geysers, 602 
Life expectancy, 110 
Museums, 609 
Telephones: rating, 624 
Trade: with U. §., 298, 304 
Treaty: U. S., Australia, 223 
United Nations, 664 
Volcanoes, 601 
World War ITI, 231 

Newark, Del., 29 

Newark, N. J.: 
General information, 62 


'nformation Please Almanac ‘ 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 
Government, 75 
Museum, 153 
Newspapers: leading, 141° 
Population: growth, 93 
Newfoundland, 100, 446 
Newlands Act, 210 
Newport, R. |., 43 
Newport News, Va., 46 
News Record (1951), 7-12 
Newspapers: 
Advertising, 274 
Leading: U. S., 140-41 
Number: by state, 140-41 
Oldest newspaper: U. S., 29 
Newton, Mass., 93 
Niacin: In food, 641 
Niagara Falls, 596 
Niagara Falis (town), N, Y., 93 
Nicaragua: 
General information, 549-50 
Birth rate, 109, 624 
Currency: par value, 303 
Death rate, 109, 624 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 207 
Holiday: national, 613 
International Bank, 301 
Trade: with U. S., 304 
United Nations, 664 
Volcanoes, 601 
Nicknames: 
Baseball clubs, 738 
State, 27-47 
Nicobar. See Andaman 
Niemoller, Rev. Martin, 689 
Niger, 497, 598 
Area and population, 492 
Nigeria: 
General information, 438 
Area and population, 427 
Minerals: rating, 621 
Night schools, 125 
Nile, 598 
Nineteenth Amendment, 211 
Text, 247 
Nirvana: Defined, 649 
Nobel prizes, 705-09 
Year 1951, 12 
Nogales, Ariz., 371 
Nonwhite races (U: S.): 
Births, 104 
Life expectancy, 104 
Population, 98 
See also Negroes 
Norfolk, Va., 46 
Area, 93 
Climate, 87 
Newspaper: leading, 141 
Population, 93 
Time zone, 372 
Norfolk Dam, 612 
Norfolk Island, 461 
Area and population, 427 
Normal schools, (22 . 
Normandie (ship), 693, 694 
Norns (myth.), 407 
Norris Dam, 612 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, 213 . 
Norris-Morin Resolution, 212 
Norris Resolution, 212 
Norse mythology, 406-08 
North America: Area, 593 
Dimensions, 593 
Elevations, 593 
Exploration, 591 
ae center, 41 
Map, 625 
Population, 593 
Religions, 647 
North Atlantic Treaty, 222-23 
Council, ‘704 
Eisenhower named com- 
mander of forces, 704 
Military Assistance Program 
(1949), 217 fond 


“Index: 
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Ratification: U. S., 217 
Signed, 702 
North Borneo. See Borneo 
North Canadian River, 85 
North Carolina: 
General information, 40 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 78, 80 
2g a eas representation, 


Constitution: ratified, 237 
Court: highest, 76 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 
ation: attendance law, 
1 


eon: lunch program, 


-Education: Negroes, 123 
Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 

»  &xecutions: method, 117 

- Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 

_— Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Newspapers: number, 142 
Ropu ation (1790-1950), 89- 


Population: by sex, 96 
Population: density, 94 
pation: marital status, 
Population: racial, 95 
Shore line, 8 
Taxes, 322 
Time zone, 372 
Unemployment: 
tion, 318 
Voting: qualifications, 185 
North Dakota: 
General information, 40-41 
Agriculture: statistics, 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 78, 80, 
ers: representation, 
18 


Court: highest, 76 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
' Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 
Education: attendance law, 


compensa- 


268 


121 
pecucation: lunch program, 
= 5 


Education: statistics, 120 
- Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor’ vehicles: law, 119 
Newspapers: number, 142 
ae ation (1870-1950), 89- 
9 
Population: by sex, 96 
_ Population: density, 94 
_ Population: marital status, 
112 


_ Population: racial, 95 
_ Taxes, 322 

_ Time zone, 372 
Unemployment: 


compensa- 
tion, 318 , 

=f 

* 


_ Voting: qualifications, 185 
North Las Vegas, Nev., 38. 
North Little Rock, Ark., 28 
North Platte, Nebr.: 
Climate, 87 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Population, 38 
Time zone, 372 
North Platte River, 85 
North Pole, 592, 720 
North Sea, 595 
Northern Ireland. See Ireland 
Northern Lights, 379 
Northern Rhodesia. See Rho- 
desia 
Northern Territories (Africa), 437 
Novepwcrt Territories (Canada), 


Northwest Territory (U. S.), 164 
Norway: 
General information, 550-52 
Birth rate, 109 
Currency: par value, 303 
Death rate, 109, 624 
Deaths: accidental, 620 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 207 
ECA: allotments, 295 
Emigration: to U. S., 100 
Employment: rating, 623 
Industry: rating, 623 
Life expectancy, 110 
Marshall plan, 294 
Merchant fleet: rating, 623 
Telephones: rating, 624 
Trade: with U. S., 304 
United Nations, 664 
World War II, 231, 691-92 
Notre-Dame (Paris), 611 
Nova Scotia, 446, 591 
Novelists: 
Pulitzer prizes, 713 
Who’s who, 337-41 
Nubian Desert, 597 
Numerals: Roman, 638 
Nuremberg, Germany. See War 
criminals 
Nurses: 
Number, 281 
Training schools, 122 
Nutrition: Calories & vitamins, 
641 


Nuts: 
Imports, 296 
Income: marketing, 285 
Nyasaland: 
General information, 439 
Area and population, 427 


O ENE 
OPA, 698 


Oak Park, IIl., 93 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., 44, 151 
Oakland, Calif.: 
Area & population, 93 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 
Newspaper: leading, 141 
Time zone, 372 
Oath: Presidential, 242 
Oatis, William J.: Jailed, 9 
Oats: 
Prices: farm, 290 
Production: U. S.,’ 268 
Production: world, 622 
Observatories: Astronomical, 
383 


Occupations: By sex, 283 
Ocean Island, 464 
Oceania: 

Area, 593 

British Commonwealth, 459— 


64 
Elevations, 593 


Emigration: to U. S., 100 
Exploration, 592 
French territories, 502-03 
Map, 630-31 
Population, 593 
Religions, 647 
Volcanoes, 600 
Oceans: Dimensions, 595 
Octagon: Area, 637 
Odom, William P., 699, 702 
O’Dwyer, William, 9, 704 
OMe ee Price Administration, 


Officers: Armed forces, 229 
Ogden, Utah, 93 
Ohio: 


General information, 41 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 78, 80 
fone representation, 

1 


Court: highest, 76 

Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 
eee ee attendance law, 
deo one lunch program, 


Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 


Newspapers: number, 142 

Population (1800-1950), 89— 
90 

Population: by sex, 96 

Population: density, 94 

Population: marital status, 
112 

Population: racial, 95 

Time zone, 372 - 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 318 


Voting: qualifications, 185 
Ohio River, 85, 617 
Oil industry: 
Arabia, 414 
Establishments, 261 
Exports, 296 
Hours worked, 280 
Imports, 296 
Income, 256 
Indonesia, 547 
Iran, 517-18 
Iraq, 519 
Oklahoma, 41 
Production: U. S., 263 
Production: world, 621 
Products: manufacture, 261, 
262 


Rumania, 567 
Venezuela, 588 
Wages, 280 
Okinawa, 696, 697 
Oklahoma: - 
General information, 41 
Agriculture: statistics, 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Census aivision, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 
Congress: representation, 


Court: highest, 76 


268 


78, 80 
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Oklahoma—(cont.) 

Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 

Deaths: number, 103 

Divorces: statistics, 113-14 

Economy: statistics, 259 

Bducation: attendance law, 
121 

ee lunch program, 
12 


Education: Negroes, 123, 700 
Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Floods (1951), 617 
Go-.ernor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Newspapers: number, 142 
Population (1890-1950), 90 
Population: by sex, 96 
Population: density, 94 
mepulation: marital status, 
1 


Population: 
Taxes, 322 
Time zone, 372 
Tornado (1947), 617 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 318 

Voting: ean 185 

Oklahoma City, Okla.: 
General information, 65-66 
Climate, 87 
Government, 75 : 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Bo papers: leading, 141 
Population: growth, 93 
Time zone, 372 

 Old-age insurance, 314=17 
Collections, 278 

Old Faithful (geyser), 603 

Old North Church, 53 

Old pret: Characters, 396— 


Oleomargarine: Tax, 218 

Be mela: Statue of Zeus, 592 
lympia, Wash., 46 

_ Olympic Games, 748-54 
History, 748 
ea program (1952), 


U. S. skiing teams (1952), 
790 


Winter Games (1952), 747 
Olympic National Park, 146 
_ Omaha, Nebr.: 
General information, 66 
Climate, 87 
Government, 75 
| Newspaper: leading, 141 
Population: growth, 93 
Time zone, 372 
_ Oman and Masqat, 413, 414 
- “One Horse Shay,” 151 
_ Onions: Prices, 289 
ntario, 446 
ntario, Lake, 82, 599 
d “Open door’ policy, 169 
- Open market rate: NYC, 275 
Open shop: Defined, 307 
Opera: Composers, 408-10 
Ophthalmoscope: Invention, 644 
_ Optometrists: 
Draft rules, 311 
__ Number, 281 
' Orange Bowl (football), 846 
Orange Free State, 441 
Orange River, 599 
_ Oranges: Prices, 289, 290 
Ore: Carloadings, 271 
Oregon: 
General information, 41—42 


racial, 95 


Popu 


Unemployment: 


Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 78, 80 
ey ae representation, 

1 


Court: highest, 76 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 


Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 


Education: attendance law, 


121 
eeomes lunch program, 
1 


Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Fair employment practice 
laws, 310 
Floods (1948), 617 
Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
el dae number, 142 
ation (1850-1950), 90 
Population: by sex, 96 
Population: density, 94 


popu ston: marital status, 
1 


Population: racial, 95 

Shore line, 88 

Taxes, 322 

Time zone, 372 

compensa- 
tion, 318 

Voting: qualifications, 185 


Organizations: 


Jewish, 659-60 
Leading, 350-53 
Sports, 726 


Oriental Institute, (50 
Orinoco, 598 

Orkney islands, 433 

Orlando, Fla., 93 

Orthodox Churches, 647, 648 
Orthopedic hospitals, 116 
Oscars. See Academy awards 
Oslo, Norway, 373, 550 
Osteopaths: 


Draft rules, 311 


Number, 281 
Ottawa, Ontario, 371, 444 
Outer Mongolia. See Mongolian 
Owensboro, Ky., 33 
Oxford Movement, 651 
Ozark Mountains, 70 
Ozone: Discovery, 645 


aE Ee 


Pacific Ocean: 


Coastline: U. S., 88 


Dimensions, 595 
Discovered, 591 
Record descent, 702 
Tidal waves (1946), 616 
U. 8.: water area, 82 
Pacific States: 
Economy: statistics, 259 
Names, 109 
TV: sets and stations, 144 
Paducah, Ky., 33 
Pagodas: Famous, 612 
Paint industry: 
Painters: number, 323-24 
Production, 264 
Painted Desert, 597 
Pakistan: 


General information, 458-59: 


Agriculture: rating, 622, 623 
Currency: par value, 303 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 207 
Flood (1947), 616 
Kashmir: dispute, 663, 702 
Premier: assassinated, 12 ~ 
Trade; with U. S., 298, 304 
United Nations, 664 

Palau, 696 

Palawan, 558 

Palestine: 
General information, 521-24 
Arabs: invasion, 701 
Britain: ends mandate, 701 
Partitioning: approved, 700 

. N.: inquiry, 699 

U. N.: truce, 701 
War: ended, 702 
See also Israel 

Palm Sunday, 660 

Palmyra, 48 : 

Palomar Observatory, 383, 701 

Panama: 
General information, 553-54 
Arias: deposed, 9 i 
Birth rate, 109, 624 
Currency: par value, 303 
Death rate, 109, 624 
ey a to, from U. &., 

0 


Holiday: national, 613 5 
Merchant fleets: rating, 623 — 
United Nations, 664 : 

Panama ‘Canal, 553-54 
Legislation, 210 


Statistics, 624 7 
Panama Canal Zone. See Canal 
Zone 


Panama City, Panama, 373, 553 
Panay: Sinking, 689 

Pancake Tuesday, 660, 
Pantheon, 611 

Papal States, 587 

Paper industry: 

Establishments, 258, 261, 269 

Hours worked, 280 

Imports, 296 

Income, 257 

Manufacturing: value, 261 

Production, 262, 264 

Sales, 270 

Wages, 280 \ 

Workers: number, 261 
Paperhangers: Number, 281 
Papua: 

General Information, 461. 

Area and population, 427 
Par values: Currencies, 303 
Parachutes: First jump, 719 
Paraguay: 

General information, 554-55 

Currency: par value, 303. 

‘Diplomats to, from U. S., 207 

Holiday: national, 613 

Trade: with U.S., 304 

United Nations, 664 
Parcel Post, 160-61 
Paris, France: 

Bibliothéque Nationale, 607 

Longitude and latitude, 373 — 

Museums, 608 4 

Notre-Dame, 611 , 

Population, 614 

Time of day, 373 

Treaties, 683, 684 

University of, 606 

World War II, 692, 696 

Zoos, 609, 610 
Parity prices, 290 
Park System, National, 146-48 
Parkersburg, W. Va., 46, 87 
Parking: Violations, 118 
Parks: 

Baseball, 738 

City-owned, 51-74 | 4 
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~ State, 27-47 

Parkways, National, 146, 148 

Parliament: Britain, 428-30. 
Elections (1951), 13 

Parochia} sehools, 122 

Parsee, 639 

Parthenon, 610 

Pasadena, Calif., 58, 93 

Passaic, N. J., 93 

Passengers, See Railroads 

Passover, 660, 662 


_ Patagonia, 416 
~ Patents: Procedure, 144 


ve 


Paterson, N. J., 93 
Patients: Hospitals, 116 
Paul | (Greecs), 509 
Paul Revere House, 53 
Paviov, Ivan P., 706 
Pawtucket, R. I., 42, 93 
Pay: 
Armed forces, 229-30 
Pay 3 roll: state employees, 
‘ 


See also Wages; Salaries 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff, 210 
Peace: Nobel prizes, 12, 705—06 
“Peace in our time,’’ 689 


Peaks: Mountain, 84, 594 


Peanuts: Prices, 290 
Pearl Harbor: Attack, 693 


Pedestrians: Deaths, 105 


‘ 
ae, 


Peiping, China, 373, 470 
Peking, China. See Forpag 
Peloponnesian War, 682 
Pemba, 443 
Area and population, 427 
Pendergast, Thomas J., 690 
Pendleton Act, 684 
Pendulum clock: Invention, 644 
Penicillin: Discovery, 645 
Pennsylvania: 
General information, 42 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 78, 80 
eerie ees: representation, 
18 


Constitution: ratified, 237 
Court: highest, 76 

Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 
Education: attendance law, 


121 
Education: lunch program, 
125 


Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Johnstown flood, 617 
Legislature: statistics, T65— 
Marriages: statistics, 111 

*Motor vehicles: law, 119 

Newspapers: number, 142 

Population (1790-1950), 89- 
90 ; 

Population: by sex, 96 

Population: density, 94 

Population: marital status, 
112 

Population: racial, 95 

Shore line, 88 

Taxes, 322 

Time zone, 372 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 318 

Voting: qualifications, 185 

"Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, 15 E 


Pensions: Veterans, 219, 312 
Pentagon (math.): Area, 637 
Pentecost, 661, 662 

Hebrew, 661, 662 

People’s party, 176, 183 

Peoria, Ill., 93, 141, 372 

Periodic table: Discovery, 645 

Perjury Trials, 17 

Peron, Juan D., 415, 698 

Perpetual calendar, 375 

Persia. See Iran 

Persian empire, 604, 682 

Persian Wars, 682 

Peru: 

General information, 555-57 
Birth rate, 109, 624 
Conquered, 591. 
Currency: par value, 303 
Death rate, 9 

pipionaS to, from U. §&., 
Holiday: national, 613 
Minerals: rating, 621 
Trade: with U. S., 298, 304 
United Nations, 664 
Volcanoes, 601 

Pescadores, 473 

Pétain, Henri Phillppe, 696, 697 

Petsamo, 491 

Pharmacists: 

Draft rules, 311 
Number, 281 
Pharos: Alexandria, 592 
Phenomena: Astronomical 
(1952), 384 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 

General information, 66 

Continental Congress, 250 

Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 

Fair employment practice 
laws, 310 

Government, 75 

Longitude and latitude, 371 

Magnetic declination, 371 

Map, 67 

Museums, 150-51 

National Conventions, 173 

Newspapers: leading, 141 

Planetarium, 383 

Population: growth, 93 

Population: world rank, 614 

Quakers, 165 

Time zone, 372 

Zoo, 

Philippines, Republic of: 
General information, 557-59 
Agriculture: rating, 622 
Aid: legislation, 217 
Currency: par value, 303 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 207 
Independence: legislation, 

13 


Minerals: rating, 621 
Trade: rating, 623 
Trade: with U. S., 298 
Treaty: U. S., 224 
Typhoon (1949), 617 
United Nations, 664 
Volcanoes, 600 
World War II, 693, 696 
Phoenix, Ariz., 27 
Area, 93 
Climate, 87 
Heard Museum, 152 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Newspapers: leading, 141 
Population, 93 
Time zone, 372 
Phoenix Islands, 464 
Phonograph: 
Invention, 644 
Statistics: U. S., 145 
Photography: 
Aerial: first, 719 


Astronomical, 383 
Color: invention, 644 
Daguerreotype process, 644 
Kodak: invention, 644 
Photographers: number, 281 
Pulitzer prizes, 712 
Studios: number, 272 
Photosphere, 377 
Phrases: Foreign, 399 
Physicians: 
Draft rules, 311 
Number, 281 
Physics: 
Discoveries, 645 
Formulas, 637 
Nobel prizes, 12, 706—09 
Thermometer scales, 638 
Pi (math.), 639 
Pica, 639 
Picketing: Defined, 307 
Pierce, Franklin: 
Biography, {91 
Cabinet, 203 
Election, 175 z 
Family, 199 
Pierre, S. Dak., 43, 371, 372 
Pig iron. See Tron 
Pikes Peak, 84 
Pilgrims: American, 165, 250- 
Pilots: Airplane, 722 
Pimlico Futurity, 836 
Pimlico Special, 837 
Pine Bluff, Ark., 28 
Pines, Isle of, 503 
Pipe (meas.), 639 
Pisa: Leaning Tower, 611 
Pistol shooting, 815 
Pitcairn Island, 464 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
General information, 66, 68 
Building: tallest, 616 
Carnegie Institute, 151 
Climate, 87 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 
Government, 75 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Newspapers: leading, 141 
Observatory, 383 
Planetarium, 383 
Population: growth, 93 
Time zone, 372 
“Pittsburgh of South,”’ 27 
“Pittsburgh of West,’’ 29 
Pittsfield, Mass., 93, 151 
Pius XII, 587, 691 
Planetaria, 383 
Planets, 380 
As morning, evening stars, 


oly 
Plants: Classification, 645 
Plassey. Battle of, 683 : 
Plato. 60 
Platt National Park, 146 * 
Platte River, 85 
Plattsburgh, Battle of, 684 
Playwrights, 337-41 
Pledge to flag, 254 4 
Plumbing: Establishments, 269 — 
Plurality: Defined, 185 a 
Pluto (planet), 377 ; 
Symbol, 384 
Plymouth, Mass. 165, 250 
Pneumatic tire: Invention, 645 
Pneumonia: Deaths, 98, 102 
Po River, 527 
Pocatello, Idaho, 31, 372 
Pocket billiards, 795-97 
Pocket veto: Defined, 198 
Poetry: 
Pulitzer prizes, '715 
Who’s who, 337-41 
Point (meas.), 639 
Point-4 program, 218, 704 
Poisons: Deaths, “108 © *6~ 


ued 


Poitiers, Battle of, 682 — 

Poland: 
General information, 559-61 
Agriculture: rating, 622, 623 
Armed forces: rating, 624 
Britain: alliance (1939), 690 
Diplomats to, from U. 8., 207 
Emigration: to U. 8., 100 
Life Peo enoy, 110 
Minerals: rating, 621-22 
Trade: rating, 623-24 
United Nations, 664 
World War II, 690, 691 

Polar auroras, 379 

Polar flight: First, 720 

Policemen: Number, 278, 281 


Poliomyelitis: Deaths, 98 
Politburo, 583 
Politics: Who’s who, 343-45 


Polk, James K.: 
Biography, {90 
Cabinet, 203 
Election, 175 
Family, 199 
Minority President, 249 
Poll tax, 185 
Polo, 801-03 
Measurements, 794 
Olympic Games, 753 
Poltava, Battle of, 683 
Polygamy: Mormons, 45 
Pompeii: Destruction, 616 
Pontiac, Mich., 93 
Pontiffs. See Popes 
Pool parlors: Number, 2'72 
Popes, 654-56 
Pius XII, 587, 691 
_ Popocatepeti, 594, 601 
Population: 


_ U.S. (1790-1950), 82 
U. S.: by color, sex, age, 98 
U. S.: by race, 95 
U. S.: by sex, 96 
U. S.: center, 11 
'U.S.: cities (1910-50), 91-94 
' U.S.: density by state, 94 
i, a estimated (1940-51), 
U. S.: farm, 266 
U. S.: foreign-born, 101 
U. S.: marital status, 112 
Se states (1790-1950), 89— 
U.S.: urban & rural, 96, 266 


_ U.S.: with territories, 102 
- World, 583 
_ World: cities, 614 
World: countries, 613 
__ World: high densities, 593 
Populists. See People’s party 
Pork: Prices, 289 
Port Arthur, Kwantung, 221, 474 
Port Arthur, Ont., 371 
Port Arthur, Tex., 93 
Port Chicago, Calif., 618 
Portland, Maine, 93, 371 
Portland, Oreg.: 
_ General information, 68 
Climate, 87 
Government, 75 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Newspaper: leading, 141 
Population: growth, 93 
Time zone, 372 
Portsmouth, N. H., 38, 685 
Portsmouth, Va., 46, 93 
Portugal: 
General information, 561-65 
ed forces, 624 
Birth rate, 109, 624 
Death rate, 109 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 207 
ECA: Allotments, 295 
Earthquake (1775), 616 


Emigration: to U. S., 100 
Life expectancy, 110 
United Nations, 667 
Portuguese East Africa. See 
Mozambique 


Portuguese Guinea. See Guinea 


Portuguese India. See India 


Portuguese West Africa. See An- 


gola 
Positron: Discovery, 645 
Post Office Dept., U. S., 200 
Postmasters: number, 281 
Postmasters General, 202-05 
Staff, 163 
Postal communications: 
Regulations, 160-63 
UPU, 667 - 
Postal savings, 29! 
Potatoes: 
Consumption, 267 
Prices, 289, 290 
Production: U. S., 268 
Production: world, 622 
Potsdam Conference, 221-22 
Bl nt Regatta, 788 
Poultry: 
Consumption, 267 
Income: marketing, 285 
Pound (money): Devalued, 703 
Pound (weight): Defined, 636 
Power loom: Invention, 644 
Eravee, Czechoslovakia, 373, 478, 


Preakness Stakes, 836 

Precipitation. See Rainfall; 
Snowfall 

Premasire birth: Death rates, 


Presbyterian Churches, 649 
Presidents: 
Colleges, 127-39 
Confederacy, 205 
Continental Congresses, 251 
Texas Republic, 57 
Presidents (U. S.): 
Biographies, 186-97 
Cabinets, 202-05 
Congress: coincident with 
terms, 201 
Elections (1789-1948), 174-83 
ey wea procedure, 172, 
a eracy powers (1951), 


Executive Office, 236 
Families, 199 
List of, 198 
Minority Presidents, 249 
Oath, 242 
Powers, 241-42 
Qualifications, 242 
Salary, 198 
Succession, 201, 216 
Term: end of, 248 
Terms: limit to, 248 
Veto power, 198, 240 
White House, 208 

Prices: 
Automobiles, 265 
Controls: ended, 698 
Electric appliances, 263 
Farm, 268 
Farm: and value, 290 
Farm: chart, 288 
Farm: legislation, 218 
Indexes, 288 
Manufactured goods, 288 
Manufacturing: chart, 288 
Fern: 290 
Retail: food, 289 : 
Stock market, 273 
Wholesale: chart, 288, 290 
Wholesale: indexes, 289 


| Prime Ministers: Canada, 445 


Prince Edward Island, 446 


Information Please Almanac 


Princeton, N. J., 250 
Principe, 563—64 
Printing: 

Establishments, 258, 261 

Hours worked, 280 

Income, 257 

Inventions, 644 

Production, 261 

Shops: number, 281 

Wages, 280 

Workers: number, 261 

See also Publishing 
Prism: Volume, 637 
Prisoners: 

Federal, 117 

Of war, 231 
Private schools, 122, 123 
Prizes. See Awards 
Production. See Agriculture; 

Industry; Manuracturing 

Professional schools, 122 
Professional workers, 281, 283 
Profits: 

Banks, 275 = 

Tax: collections, 278 
Progressive party (1912), 176, 183 
Progressive party (1924), 176, 183 
Progressive party (1948), 182 , 
Prohibition: d 

Established, 247 : 


Repealed, 248 { 
States having, 36, 41 . 
Volstead Act, 211 ' 


Prohibition party, 175-82 
Prophets: Old Testament, 399 
Proportional representation, {71 
Prostitution: arrests, 118 ; 
Protectorate: Defined, 232 
Protestant Churches, 647-5! ; 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 65! f 
Bishops, 652--53 
Proton: Discovery, 645 
Providence, R. I: - 
General information, 68 
Government, 75 % 
Longitude & latitude, 371 : 
Magnetic declination, 371 b 
ewepayer) leading, 141 
Population: growth, 93 . 
Provo, Utah, 45 ’ 
Prunes: Prices, 289 
Psychoanalysis: Discovery, 645 
Public affairs: Who's who, 343- ; 
5 ; : 


Publio assistance, 319-20 
Public debt. See Debt 
Public schools, 120-25 
Public utilities: 
Construction, 265 
Electrical output, 262 
Employment, 279 
Establishments, 258, 260 
Income, 257 
Injuries, 281 
SEC, 214 
Stocks and bonds, 273, 274 
Public welfare: Employees, 278 
Publishing: 
Advertising, 273, 274 
Establishments, 258, 261 
Firms: number, 258 
Hours worked, 280 
Income, 257 
Magazines: leading, 143 
Newspapers: by state, 142 
Newspapers: leading, 140-41 
Printing: inventions, 644 
Printing: shops, 281 wg 
Production, 261, 262 ‘ 
Wages, 28( : 


Workers: number, 261 
Pueblo, Colo., 29, 93, 372 y 
Puerto Rico: : 

General information, 50 

Birth rate, 109, 624 


Z 
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Congress: member, 81 
Death rate, 109, 624 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 172 
Puget Sound, 74, 82 
Pulitzer prizes, 710-15 
Pump: Air: invention, 644 
Punic Wars, 682 
Pupils. See Schools 
Pure Food and Drug Act, 210 
Purim, 662 
Puritan rebellion, 65% 
Pyramids: 
Egypt, 592 
Volume, 637 
Pyrenees, 495 
Pressman, Lee, 704 


Gee 


Qatar, 413, 414 
Quadrant: Defined, 635 
Quadruplets: Number born, 95 
“Quakers, .165, 650 
Quantum theory, 645 
Quarrying: 
y Establishments, 258, 260 
%, Hours worked, 282 
Injuries, 281 
Wages, 282 
See also Stone pad 
- Quebsce (prov.), 446 
Bridge, 615 
. Longitude & latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Population, 444 
Zoo, 609 
Queens (boro.): 
f Area and population, 93 
r Borough president: name, 
6 


5 

See also New York, N. Y. 
Queensberry rules, 760 
Quincy, Mass., 93 
Quintal, 639 
Quintuplets: Dionne, 686 
Quire, 639 
,Quisiing: Origin of term, 551 


——— 


R. C. A. Building, 616 
Rabbinical organizations, 659-60 
Rabies: Preventive, 645 
Race tracks: Number, 272 
Races (peoples), 646 
Births: U. S., 103 
Population: by state, 95 
Population: U.S., 98 
Racine, Wis., 93, 372 
Recing: 
Auto racing, 818-19 
Harness racing, 825-27, 853 
Horse racing, 828-44 
é Racquets, 774 
- Radar: Hits moon, 697 
Radio Corporation of America, 9 
Radice Industry: 
Advertising, 273, 274 
ASCAP: ban (1941), 692 
Give-away shows banned, 
702 : 
Income, 257 
- Inventions, 644-45 
Networks, 143 
Operators, 145 
Production, 263 
Repair shops, 272 
Sales, 265, 270 
Stations: by city, 51-74 
Stations: U. S., 143 
"Radioactivity: Discovery, 645 . 
can. Radios; £Sd bul 
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Excise tax, 26 
Homes with, 259, 290 
Number: by city, 51-74 


Number: by continent, 145 
Number: U. S., 145 
Railroads: 


Accidents: famous, 620 

Britain: nationalization, 700 

Brotherhoods, 309 

Carloadings, 271 

Construction, 265 

Countries: leading, 623-24 

Deaths, 107-08 

Employees, 271 

Government seizures, 695, 
698, 704 

Hours worked: limit, 211 

Income, 257 

Injuries, 281 

Legislation, 210-12 

National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board, 308 

Passengers, 271 

Pioneer: U. S., 52 

Published rates: deviations, 

0 


21 
Rates: right to alter, 210 
RFC, 212 


Retirement: collections, 278 
Revenues, 271 
Segregation of Negroes, 704 
Social Security, 320 
Statistics, 271 
Stocks and bonds, 273, 274 
Strike (1951), 7-8 
Transcontinental: first, 684 
Rainfail: 
Cities: U. S., 87 
Records, 603 
Rainier, Mt., 84 
Raleigh, N. C.: 
Area, 93 
Climate, 87 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Newspaper: leading, 141 
Population, 93 
Ranges: Electric, 290 
Ranks: Armed forces, 229-30 
Rape: Arrests, 118 
Rapid City, S. Dak., 43 
Rationing: Sugar: ended, 699 
Raw materials: Cost, 288 
Rayon: 
Invention, 644 
Yarn: consumption, 263 
Reading, Pa., 93 
Real estate: 
Establishments, 258, 260 
Income, 257 
Ream (meas.), 639 
Reaper: Invention, 
Recail: Defined, 171 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Acts, 214, 215, 219, 304 
Reconstruction Finances Corpora- 
tion, 212 
Truman recommendation, 8 
Records: 
Aviation, 10, 722, 725 
Steamship, 634 
See also Sports 
Recreation. See Amusement 
Rectangle: Area, 637 
Red Cross, 356 
Red Sea, 595 
Referendum: Defined, 171 
Reformation: 
Germany, 503 
Universities, 606 
Refrigerators: 
EDlectric: homes with, 290 
Excise tax, 2 
Sales, 265 
Refugees: IRO, 666-67 
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Registered mail, 161-62 
Reichstag: Fire, 686 
Reign. of Terror, 683 
Relativity: Theories, 645 
Relief: 
Families on (1934), 686 
Number on (1935), 687 
Religion, 647-62 
Antipopes, 656 
Archbishops of Canterbury, 
€51-52 
Cardinals, 656-58 
Churches: U. S., 647-51 
England, 651-52 
Holidays, 660-62 
Jewish organizations, 659-60 
Memberships, 647-51 
Methodist bishops, 653-54 
Organizations: income, 257 
Popes, 654-56 
Protestant Episcopal bishops, 
652-53 
Religious workers: 
281 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy: 
U. S., 658-59 
Remington, William W., 18 
Renaissance: 
Structures: famous, 611 
Universities, 606 
Bene: Nev., 38, 371, 372 


number, 


Rent 
Control bills, 216-18 
Cost: index, 288 


Repair services: 
Establishments, 258, 272 
Income, 257 
Repairmen: number, 281 

Representatives. See House 

Republic: Oldest, smallest, 568 

Republican party: 

Congress: strength, 


Elections (1856-1948) , 71 75-83 ; 


Formation, 167 

National Committee: chair- 
mcn, 199 

National Conventions, 
73 


State longest voting for, 45 

Taft announcement, 
Reservation: 

Indian: largest, 39 

Military: largest, 40 
Reservists: Draft law, 311 
Residence: 

Divorce, 114 

Voting qualification, 185 
Residential schools, 123 
Rest hospitals, 116 
Restaurants: 

Hotels: sales, 273 

Number, 258, 269 

Sales, 270 


Restoration (England), 651, 683 


Retail trade: 
Chain stores, 271 
Consumer goods, 265 
Employment, 279 
Establishments, 258, 260, 269 
Farms: prices & value, 290 
Food: prices, 289 . 
Hours worked, 282 
Income, 257 
Injuries, 281 
Prices, 265, 289, 290 
Sales, 265, 270 
Sales: by state, 259 
Sales: leading outlets, 269 — 
Wages, 282 

Retirement: Benefits, 314-17 

Riunion: 
Gereral information, 499 
Area and cua 492 
Volcano, 600 
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Reuther, Walter P., 701 
Revenue: 
Cities, 51-74 
Government: U. S., 277 
Legislation (1951), 219 
States, 27-47, 278 
Tax, 278 
Revere, Paul: Ride, 35 
Reversing Layer, 377 
Revolutionary War, 232, 683 
Revolver: Invention, 644 
Rheumatic fever: Deaths, 98 
Rhine: U. S. crosses (1945), 696 
Rhode Island: 
General information, 42—43 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Census division, 103 
Cities & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 78, 81 
OE aaa representation, 
18 


Constitution: ratified, 237 
Court: highest, 76 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 
ton attendance law, 
1 


on: lunch program, 
1 


Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Fair employment. practice 
laws, 310 

Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 


Be pepers: number, 142 
seth ation (1790-1950), 89- 


Population: by sex, 96 
Population: density, 94 
i per eietion: Marital status, 


Population: racial, 95 
Shore line, 88 
Taxes, 322 
Time zone, 372 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 318 
Voting: qualifications, 185 
Rhodes: Colossus, 592 
Rhodesia, Northern: - 
_ General information, 438 
_ Area and population, 427 
Minerals: rating, 621 
Rhodesia, Southern: 
_ General information, 439-40 
_ Area and population, 427 
' Minerals: rating, 621 
_ Trade: with U. S., 304 
Be eenayin: In foods, 641 
Rice: 
Prices: farm, 290 
Production: U. 8., 267 
Production: World, 622 
Richfield, Utah, 371 
Richmond (boro.): 
Area and ‘population, 93 
’ Eaaoten president; name, 


See also New York, N. Y. 

Richmond, Calif., 93 

Richmond, Va.: 

_ General information, 68-69 
Climate, 87 

_ Government, 75 
‘Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Musoum of Fine Arts, 1593 


Newspapers: leading, 141 

Population: growth, 93 

Time zone, 372 5 
Rickenbacker, Eddie, 694 
Rifles: 

Automatic: invention, 644 

Rifle shooting, 815 
Ringling Museum, 153 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 373, 614 
19 American na- 


Treaty: 
tions, 699 
Rio Grande River, 86, 598 
Rivers, 85-86, 598 
Road: Auto: highest, 29 
Roanoke Va., 93, 371, 372 
Robbery: Arrests, 118 
Robot bombing, 696 
Rochester, Minn., 36 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
General information, 69 
Climate, 87 
Government, 75 
Newspapers: leading, 141 
Population: growth, 93 
Time zone, 372 
Rock Hill, S. C., 43 
Rock Springs, Wyo., 47 
Rockefeller Center, 65, 612 
Rockford, Ill., 93 
Jae Mountain National Park, 
146 


Roehm, Ernst: Killed, 687 
Roller skating, 809, 817 
Roman Catholic Church: 
Antipopes, 656 
epee ue Delegate to U. S., 


Archbishops, 658 
Bishops, 658-59 
College of Cardinals, 656-58 
Communists: excommunica- 
tion, 702 
Czechoslovakia, 702 
England, 651 
France, 494 
Italy, 527-28 
Membership, 647, 648 
Mexico, 53: 
Pius XII, 587, 691 
Popes, 654-56 
Spain, 569-70 
Vatican City State, 587 
Roman empire, 604, 610-1 
Roman mythology, 460-06 
Roman numerais, 638 
Rome, Italy: 
Libraries, 607 
Longitude and latitude, 373 
Population, 524 
Structures, 610-11 
Time of day, 373 
World War II, 695 
Rome (ancient), 682 
Roosevelt, Eleanor, 199, 702 
Roosevelt, Franklin D.: 
Biography, 197 
“Arsenal of Democracy,” 692 
Assassination attempt, 686 
Cabinet, 205 
Elections, 178-181 
Family, 199 
“Fireside chat’: first, 686 
Inauguration: first, 684 
Nominations, 173 _ 
“Shoot first” order, 693 
Supreme Court plan, 688, 
caer: named to Vatican, 


Veto: first overriding, 686 

See also Conferences 
Roosevelt, Theodore: 

Eiography, 194-95 

Cabinet, 204 

Rlections, 176, 182 


Family, 199 
Hall of Fame, 710 
Mt. Rushmore carving, 43 
Museum, 149 
Nomination, 173 
Roosevelt Dam, 612 
Rose Bow! (football), 845 
Rosenberg, Julius, {7-18 
Roses, Tournament of, 58 
Roses, Wars of, 682 
Rosetta Stone, 608 
Rosh Hashana, 661, 662 
Rosicrucian Museum, {53 
Rosicrucian Order, 352 
Ross, Betsy, 252 
Ross Dependency, 463-64 
Roswell, N. Mex., 39 
Rotary International, 352 
Rotterdam, Netherlands, 543 
Rowing, 787-89 , 
College, 783 
Olympic Games, 754 
Royal Genesee Mounted Police, 
44 


Royal Gorge, 29 ' 
Ruanda-Urandi, 42 
Rubber industry: 
Establishments, 258, 261 
Hours worked, 280 
Imports, 296 
Income, 257 
Manufacturing: value, 261 
Production: U. S., 262 
Production: world, 623 
Restriction (1951), 7 
Vulcanizing: invention, 64¢ 
Wages, 280 
Workers: number, 261 
Ruhr, 7, 506 4 
Control plan, 700 
French occupation, 685 
Rulers: 
England, 429 
Russia, 580 
Rumania: 
General information, 565-67 
Birth rate, 109 
Death rate, 109 : 
Deaths: accidental, 620 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 20705 
Emigration: to U. S., 100 
Iron Guard: revolt, 692 
United Nations, 667 
World War II, 216, 213, 566 
Rural population, 96, 266 
Families, 97 | 
Homes: age of, 266 
Marital status, 112 
Rurutu, 502 
Russell Mt., 84 
Russia. See Union of Soviet 
_ Socialist Republics 
Russian (lang.), 605 : 
Russian Orthodox Church, 64 
Russian Revolution, 581 
Russo-Japanese War, 685 
Russo-Turkish War, 684 
Rutland, Vt., 45 
Ruwenzori, 594 
Ryder Cup, 781 
Rye: Prices: farm, 290 
Ryukyu Islands, 531, 600 


3 
4 
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2 Sea 


SHAPE, 9 
Saar: 
General Information, 508 
Plebiscite (1935), 687 
Saceo, Nicola, 685 
Sacramento, Calif., 238 
Area, 93 u 
Longitude & latitude, 371. 
Magnetic declinationg 374°. 
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Newspaper: leading, 141 
Population, 
Time zone, 372 

Saginaw, Mich., 93, 372 

Sahara Desert, 591, 597 

. Albans, Vt., 45 

. Augustine, Fla., 3t 

- Clair, Lake, 56, 82 

. Cloud, Minn., 36 
t._Elias, 594 
t. Helena: 

_— General information, 439 
Area and population, 427 
St. John, New Brunswick, 371 
St. Joseph, Mo., 93, 372 
St. Kitts, 450 
St. Lawrence River, 591, 598 

~ $t. Louis, Mo.: 

— General information, 69-70 
City Art Museum, 153 
Climate, 87 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 
Government, 75 

_ Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
National Conventions, 173 

3 Newspapers: leading, 141 

—- Population: growth, 93 
Time zone, 372 

St. Lucia, 450 
St. Mihiel, Battle of, 685 
__ St. Patrick’s Day, 660 

- $t. Paul, Minn., 36 
Area, 93 
Newspapers: leading, 141 
Population, 93 
Time zone, 372 

St, Peter’s (Vatican), 611 
_ St. Petersburg, Fla., 93, 
_ St. Pierre and Miquelon; 
General information, 501 
Area, and population, 492 
St. Valentine’s Day, 660 
St. Vincent, 450 
Sakhalin, 221, 595 
Salaries: 
City commissions, 75 
City councils, 75 
City managers, 75 
‘Government: legislation, 217 
Governors, 76 
Legislatures, 76 
Mayors, 75 
‘Officials: federal, 198 
etd Stabilization Board, 
08 


372 


State courts, 76 
Teachers: average, 120, 123 
Salem, Oreg., 42 
Sales. See Retail; Stock mar- 
ket; Wholesale 
Salesmen: Number, 281, 283 
Salina, Kans., 33 
Salisbury, Md., 35 
Salmon, Idaho, 371 
Salmon River 86 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Genera! information, 70-71 
Climate, 87 
Government, 75 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Newspapers: leading, 141 
Population growth, 93 
Time zone, 372 
Salton Sea, 597 
Salvador. See El Salvador 
_ Salvation Army, 352, 651 
Salween, 598 
Samar, 558 
Samoa, American, 48 
~ Samoa, Western: 
- General: information, 464 
Area and population, 427 


= Samosf 540i) Gauuwceh 
.. 


San Angelo, Tex., 93 
San Aantonio, Tex.: 
Area, 93 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Population, 93 . 
Time zone, 372 
San Bernardino, Galif., 93 
San Diego, Calif.: 
Area, 93 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Museums, 153 
Newspaper: leading, 141 
Population, 93 
Time zone, 372 
San Domingo. See Dominican 
Republic 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
General information, 71, 74 
Bridges, 615 
Climate, 87 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 
Earthquake, 616 
Exposition (1939), 690 
Government, 75 
Longitude and latitude,.371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Maps, 70-71 
Museums, 151, 153 
National Convention, 173 
Newspaper: leading, 141 
Population growth, 93 
Time zone, 372 
San Jose, Calif., 93, 153 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, 373 
San Juan Hill: Charge, 684 
San Marino, Calif., 152 
San Marino (republic), 568 
San Pedro, Calif., 28 
Santa Anita Derby, 837 
Santa Anita Handicap, 837 
Santa Claus: Origin of name, 
662 
Santa Cruz Islands, 600 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., 39, 152, 371 
Santa Monica, Calif., 93 
Sao Tomé: 
General information, 564-65 
Area and population, 563 
Sao Vicente, 563-64 
Sarasota, Fla., 153 
Saratoga, Battle of, 683 
Sarawak: 
General information, 451-52 
Area and population, 427 
Sardinia, 527 
Saseno, 413 
Saskatchewan, 446 
Saturn (planet), 377 
Symbol, 384 
Saudi Arabia: 
General information, 413-14 . 
Diplomats to, from U. &., 
Minerals: rating, 621 
Trade: with U. 8.,; 298 
United Nations, 664 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 87, 371 
Sault Ste. Marie Canals, 624 
Savage Island, 463 
Savaii, 600 
Savannah, Ga., 31 
Area, 93 
Battle (1779), 683 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Population, 93 
Time zone, 372 
Savings: 
Bonds, 290, 291 
By type & year, 291 
Consumer, 286 
Saxons, 426 
Scales: Thermometer, 638 
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Scarlet fever: Death rates, 102 
Schenectady, N. Y., $3 

Schenley Park, 68 

Schick test: Discovery, 645 
Schieier Gallery, 152 

Schloss Museum, 608 


Schools: 
Attendance laws, 121 
Commercial: income, 257 


Construction, 265 
Employment, 278 
Federal aid, 125 
Lunch program, 125 
Negro, 123 
Private, 122, 123 
Public, 120-25 
Public: first free, 52 
Trade: income, 257 
Vocational, 122, 125 
See also Colleges; Education 
Schuman Plan, 8, 704 
Science, 635-46 
Calories, 64] 
Chemical elements, 642-43 
Discoveries, 645 
Inyentions, 644-45 
Measures, 635-39 
Museums: U. S., 149-53 
Museums: world, 608—09 
Races of mankind, 646 
UNESCO, 667 
Vitamins, 641 
Weights, 635-39 
Who’s who, 341-43 
Scopes evolution trial, 685 
Score (meas.), 
Scotland: 
Area and population, 428 
Church founded in, 651 
Deaths: accidental, 620 
Emigration: to U. S., 100 
Life expectancy, 110 
United with England, 683 
See also Grene Britain 
Scott, Miss., 
Scranton, Fa. 93 371, 372 
Sea mile 639 
Seagrave, Dr. Gordon, 7 { 
Seas: Dimensions, 595 
Seasons: Change, 380 
Seattle, Wash.: 
General information, 74 
Climate, 87 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 108 
Government, 75 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Newspaper: leading, 141 
Population: growth, 93 
Time zone, 372 
Secession: 
Alabama, 27 
Arkansas, 27 
Florida, 30 
Georgia, 31 
Louisiana, 34 
Mississippi, 36 
North Carolina, 40 
South Carolina, 43 ‘ 
Tennessee, 43 ; " 
Texas, 44 al 
Virginia, 45 a 
Second International, 684 
Secondary schools; Statistics, 
120-24 ; 
Secondhand stores: Number, 269 
Secretaries (U. S.), 200-05 yy 
Secretin: Isolation, 645 ‘ 
Securities and Exchange Com- 3 


mission, 213 
Security Council. See United 
Nations 
Seeing Eye, Inc., 39, 352 
Selective Service: 
Act: violators, 117 
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Selective Service—(cont.) 
Classifications, 228 
- Expiration (1947), 699 
Legislation, 215-19, 311 
Registration (1940), 692 
Self-employed: Number, 279 
Self-starter: Invention, 644 
Senate (U. S.): 
Committees, 81 
Composition, 247 
Crime Committee hearings, 
8-9 
Impeachments, 209 
_ Members, 77-78 
Qualifications, 239 
Salaries, 198 
Senatorial courtesy, 171 
Terms, 247 
Terms: end of, 248 
eee President elected by, 
1 


5 
Sénégal, 497 
Area and population, 492 
Senility: Deaths, 98 
‘Seoul, Korea, 7, 532 
Sequoia National Park, 146 
Serbia, 589 
Serfdom: Russia, 581 
Sevastopol, U.S.S.R., 695 
Seven Days Battle, 684 
Seven Falls, 596 
Seven Weeks’ War, 417 
_ Seven Wonders, 592 
Seven Years’ War, 683 
Seventeenth Amendment, 210 
Text, 247 
Seventh Day Adventists, 65{ 
Seward, Alaska, 47 
-“Seward’s Folly,” 47 
Sewers: Construction, 265 
Sewing machine: Invention, 644 
Sex offenses: Arrests, 118 
Seychelles: 
' General information, 439 
Area and population, 427 
Shabuoth, 661, 662 
Shanghai, China: 
Japanese invade, 685 
Japanese land, 689 
Longitude & latitude, 373 
Population, 614 : 
Time of day, 373 
Shannon, 521 
‘Shasta, Mt., 84 
Sheep: On farms, 267 
Production: world, 623 
Shemini Atsereth, 662 
Shenandoah (dirigible), 619 
Shenandoah National Park, 146 
Sheridan, Wyo., 372 
Sherman’s march, 684 
Shetland Islands, 433, 591 
Shikoku, 531 
Shiloh, Battle of, 684 
Shintoists: Number, 647 
Ships: 
Bord Atlantic passages, 


U.S. Navy, 230 
Wrecks: famous, 618 
Shoe industry: 
_ Repair shops: number, 272 
Sales, 270 
_ Shine parlors: number, 272 
Stores: leading, 269 
“Shoot first’ order, 693 
Shooting: 
Galleries: number, 272 
_ Rifle & pistol, 815 
Shooting stars, 382 
Shoreline: By state, 88 
howers: Meteor, 382 
Shreveport, La., 93, 371-72 
Shriners, 352 
Shrove Tuesday, 660 


Si Kiang, 598 
Siam. See Thailand 
Sicily, 527 
Earthquake (1908), 616 
Romans seize, 682 
World War II, 695 
Sickness: Compensation, 320 
Sidereal time, 357 
Siegfried Line,. 696 
Sierra Leone: 
General information, 439 
Area and po ulation, 427 
Discovered, 591 
Minerals: rating, 621 
Silver: 
Nationalized, 687 
Production, 621 
Silver City, N. Mex., 371 
Simhath Torah, 662 
Sinai peninsula, 486 
Singapore: : 
General information, 453-54 
Area and population, 427 


Time of day, 373 
World War II, 694 
Singer Building, 616 
Single persons: Number, 112 
Sinkiang, 473-74 
Sioux City, lowa, 93, 371, 372 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 93, 372 
Sit-down strikes: Outlawed, 690 
Sitka, Alaska, 373 
Sixteenth Amendment, 210 
Text, 247 
Skagerrak, 482 
Skating: 
Ice, 810-12 
Rinks: number, 272 
Roller, 817 
Skeet shooting, 816 
Skiing, 790 
Artificial, 36 
Slavery: 
First state to forbid, 45 
Introduced in U. S., 683 
Prohibited, 246 
eye declared not citizen, 


Slovenia, 589 
Smith, Alfred E., 173, 176, 356 
Smithsonian Institution, 150 
Snake River, 86 
Sneffels, Mt., 84 
Snowfall: 

NYC: record, 700 

U. S.: cities, 87 

World: records, 604 
Soccer, 809 
Social Security: 

Legislation, 214, 218 

Program, 313-20 

Supreme Court upholds, 689 
Secial workers: Number, 281 
Socialist Labor party, 177-82 
Socialist party, 176-82 


Societies: 
Leading, 350-53 
Sports, 726 


Society Islands, 502 

Socrates, 604 

Soda: Solvay process, 645 
Sofia, Bulgaria, 373, 464 
Softball, 806 

Soil Conservation Act, 214 
poerree rus Heliocentricity, 


Solar time, 357 
Solomon Islands: 
General information, 464 
Area and population, 427 
World War II, 694 
Solstices, 380 
Somaliland, British: 
General information, 439 


Longitude and latitude, 373 
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Area and population, 427 
Somaliland, French: 

General information, 497 

Area and population, 492 
Somaliland, Italian, 527-28 
Somerville, Mass., 93 
Somme, Battles of, 685 
Songs: State, 27-47 
“Sooners”: Defined, 41 
Sorbonne, 606 
Sorghum grain:'Prices, 290 


Sound: 
First flight faster than, 721 
Speed, 637 


South Africa, Union of: 
General information, 441-42 
Agriculture: rating, 623 
Birth rate, 109, 624 
Currency: par value, 303 
Death rate, 109 : 
Deaths: accidental, 620 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 207 
Employment: rating; 623 
International Bank, 301 
Life expectancy, 110 
Minerals: rating, 621 
Trade: with U. S., 298, 304 
United Nations, 664 
WW II: casualties, 231 

South Amboy, N. J., 618 

South America: 

Area, 593 

Dimensions, 593 
Elevations, 593 
Emigration: to U. 8., i100 
Exploration, 592 

Map, 632 

Population, 593 

Religions, 647 

South Atlantic States: 

Economy: statistics, 259 
Names, 109 : 
TV: sets and stations, 144 

South Bend, Ind., 93, 141, 372 2 

South Carolina: 

General information, 43 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 ; 
Census division, ‘109 4 
Cities & towns, 97 c 
Congress: members, 78, 81 
pty er representation, 

8 


Constitution: ratified, 237 
Court: highest, 76 
Deaths: motor yehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-114 
Economy: statistics, 259 
Mauch ee: attendance law, 
Education: 
125 
Education: 
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lunch program, . “4 


Negroes, 123 
Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Newspapers: number, 142 : 
Popuiation (1790-1950), 89— : 
Population: by sex, 96 7 
Population: density, 94 : 
aepalsaeae marital status, — 


Population: racial, 95 
Shore line, 88 . 
Tariff law: nullifies, 684 
Taxes, 322 ; 
Time zone, 372 ..; 


pe ig 


Ds 


Pindox ; 
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ne rear ey ee 


pounmegeeot: compensa- 
on, 3 
Voting: eee 185 


South China Sea, 595 

Seuth Dakota: 
Genera! information, 43 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 78, 81 


a aaetess: representation, 
8 


Court: highest, 76 

- Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 
enon: attendance law, 
Education: 

125 


Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Newspapers: number, 142 
Population (1860-1950), 90 
Population: by sex, 96 
Population: density, 94 
ea ton: marital status, 
11 


Population: racial, 95 
Time zone, 372 
Unemployment: 
tion, 318 
Voting: qualifications, 185 
South Gate, Calif., 93 


lunch program, 


compensa- 


South Platte River, 86 


South Pole, 592, 721 
South Portland, Maine, 34 
South-West Africa: 
General information, 442-43 
Area and population, 427 


- Southampton (is!.), 595 


Seuthern Alps, 463 


Southern Lights, 379 


at Salary, 193 


Southwest Museum, 153 
Soybeans: Prices, 290 
Spain: 
General infermation, €C8-71 
Agriculture: rating, 622-23 
Aid: legislation, 218, 219 
Armed forces: rating, 624 
Axis: collaboration with, 698 
Birth rate, 109 
Civil war, 688, 6S0 
Death rate, 109 
Deaths: accidental, 620 
Diplomats to U.S., 207 
Emigration: to U. S., 100 
Life expectancy, 110 
Moors, 682, 683 
Structures, 611 
U. N.: diplomatic ban re- 
voked, é 
_U.S8.: recognizes Franco, €30 
Span (meas.), 639 
Spanish-American War: 
Casualties, 232 
Events, 684 
Spanish Armada, 683 
Spanish Guinea. See Guinea 
Spanish Morocco. See Morocco 


. Sparks, Nev., 38 


Sparta: Takes eae 682 
Spartanburg, S. C., 4 
' Speakers of House: 

List of, 208 


Special delivery mail, 161 
Special schools, 125 
Spectrum analysis, 645 
Speed: 
Critical, 721 
Falling body, 637 
Light: discovery, 645 
Limits: by state, 119 
yon eat aviation, 10, 722, 
Records: steamship, 634 
Skating, 811-12 
Sound, 637 
Supersonic, 721 
Speliman, Cardinal: Accuses 
Mrs. Roosevelt, 702 
Spending. See Expenditures 
Sphere: Volume, 637 
Solereres influence: Defined, 
Sphinx, 610 
Riddle of, 405 
Spinning: Inventions, 644 
Spirit of St. Louis (plane), 150 
Spiritualists, 651 
Spitsbergen, 552-53 
Spokane, Wash.:;: 
Area, 94 
Climate, 87 
Government, 75 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Population, 94 
Time zone, 372 
Spooner Bill, 210 
Sports, 726-851 
Athletes: ‘‘greatest,”’ 786 
Athletes: of year, 786 
Measurements, 794 
Olympic Games, 748-54 
Organizations, 726 
Who’s who, 345-50 
See also individual sports 
Spotsylvania, Battle of, 684 
Spring (1952), 380 
Spring Tides, 381 
Springfield, ill., 94, 371 
Springfield, Mass., 94, 371 
Springfield, Mo., 94, 371, 372 
Springfield, Ohio, 9 
Squalus (submarine), 618 
Square: Area, 
“Square deal,’’ 169 
Squares and Square roots, 640 
Squash racquets, 775 
Squash tennis, 775 
Stalin, Josenh, 581, 693 
Stamford, Conn., 94 
Stamp Act, 683 
Stamp taxes, 26, 278 
Standard time, 357 
Stanley Cup, 765 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” 251 
Original manuscript, 153 


tars: 
Brightest, 378 : 
Morning and evening (1952), 


377 
“Twinkling”: cause, 382 
State, U. S. Dept. of, 200 
Cleared of McCarthy 
charges, 704 
Secretaries, 202-05 
White Paper on China, 702 
States (U. S.), 27-47 
Abbreviations, 86 


Ponds: sales, 273 

Driest state, 604 

Employment: distribution, 
278 


Government: income, 257 
New: procedure, 244 
Only one split, 36 

Per census divisions, ips 
Population (1790-1950), 


Powers: limitation, 241 
Prohibition, 36, 41 
Public debt, 292 
Reeayes & expenditures, 
Thirteen criginal, 237 
Weitest state, 604 

See also individual states 


ents Rights Democratic party, 
Statesmen: Who’s who, 343-45 
Stations: 


Radio, 143, 145 
Television, 144 
Statue of Liberty, 235 
Statute mile, 635 
Steam engine: Invention, 644 


Steamboat: Invention, 644 
Steamships: Records, 634 
Steel industry: 


Exports, 296 
Hours worked, 280 
Imports, 296 
Income, 257 
Production: 
Production: 
Restriction 
Wages, 280 
Stenographers: 
Stere, 635 
Stock market: 
Federal Securities Act, 213 
Prices: per share, 273 
Sales, 273 
SEC, 213 
Stamp taxes, 26 
Trend: chart, 273 
Yields, 274 
Stockholm, Sweden, 373, 571, 607 
Stockton, Calif., 94 
Stone (meas.), 639 
Stone -industry: 
Estabishments, 258, 260, 261 
Hours worked, 280, 282 
Income, 257 
Injuries, 281 
Production, 261, 262 
Wages, 280, 282 
Workers: number, 261 
Stores. See Retail 
Stoves: Electric: sales, 265 
Stratosphere: First flight, 721 
Strikes (labor): 
Causes, 282 
Defined, 307 
Number, 282 
Railroad (1951), 7-8 


U.S., 262, 264 
world, 624 
(1951), 8 


Number, 281 


Sit-down strikes: outlawed, 
690 
Strikers: benefits, 317 


Terminated in 1950, 282 
Stremboli, 690 
Strong, Anna Louise, 702 
Students. See Colleges; Schools, 
Submarines: 
First use in warfare, 43 
U. S., 230 : 
World War I, 685 4 


Suburban Handicap, 837 J 
Succession: . 
Act (England), 651 : a 
Presidential, 201 . 
Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian: we 


General information, 487 ’ 

Agriculture, 622 ‘ 

Area and population, 427 
Sudan, French, 

Area and population, 492 
Suez Canal, 486-87, 624 
Sugar Act, 165 
Sugar Bowl (football), 846 
Sugar industry: 

Consumption, 267 

Imports, 296 

Prices: retail, 289 
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Sugar Industry—(cont.) 
Production: U. S., 267 
Production: world, 623 
Rationing: ended, 699 

Suicides: 

Death rates, 102 
Number, 98 

Sukkoth, 661, 662 

Sulfa drugs: Discovery, 645 

Sulfur: Production, 264 

Sulfuric aeid: Production, 264 

Sullivan Award, 759 

Sumatra, 547 
Area, 595 
Volcanoes, 601 
World War II, 694 

Summer (1952), 380 

Summit Lake, 29 

Sun, 377-78 
Eclipses (1952), 381 
Helium discovered on, 645 
Rise and set (1952), 359-70 
Sun-spots, 377-79 
Symbol, 384 
Zodiac, 384 

Sun (N. Y. news.): Ceases, 703 

Sun Valley, Idaho, 3! 

Sunshine: U.'S.: cities, 87 

Superior, Lake, 599 
U. S.: water area, 82 

Supersonic speed, 721. 

Supremacy, Act of, 651 

Supreme Court, U. S.: 
AAA, 688 
Dred Scott, 684 
Guffey Coal Act, 688 
Hague ban on CIO, 690 
Judiciary Act, 215 
Justices: list, 209 
Lewis, John L., 699 
NRA, 687 
Negroes, 700, 704 
Powers, 243 
Roosevelt plan, 688, 689 
Salaries, 198 
Sit-down strikes, 690 
Social Security, 689 
Taft-Hartley Act, 704 


TVA, 688 


_ Wagner Act, 688 
Supreme Courts: States, 76 


Surgery: First antiseptic, 645 


Suribachi, Mt., 600, 696 
Surinam: 
General information, 546-47 
Minerals, 621 


‘Surrenders. See WW II under 


individual countries 
‘Surveying: 
_ Measures, 639 


'_ Surveyors: Number, 281 


= 


‘Swaziland: 


Survivors’ insurance, 314-17 
Suspicion: Arrests, 118 
Susquehanna River, 86 
Suzerain: Defined, 232 
Svalbard. See Spitsbergen 
‘Swastika: German flag, 687 


_ General information, 436 


‘Sweden: 
General information, 571-73 
Agriculture: rating, 622 

a, ed forces: rating, 624 

_ Birth rate, 109 

_ Death rate, 109, 624 
Deaths: accidental, 620 

_ Diplomats to, from U. S., 207 

ECA: allotments, 295 

_ Emigration: to U. S., 100 

_ Industry: rating, 623 
Labor: purchase power, 279 
Life expectancy, 110 
Marshall plan, 294 
Merchant fleets: rating, 623 


‘ete4 and population, 427 


. 


Minerals: rating, 621 
Telephones: rating, 624 
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Area and population, 427 
Volcano, 600 


Trade: with U. S., 298, 304] Tangier, 541-42 


United Nations, 664 
Sweet potatoes: i 
Consumption, 267 
Prices, 290 
Sweetwater, Tex., 371 
Swimming, 804-06 
A.A.U., 821 
College, 782, 783, 786 
English Channel, 805 
Olympic Games, 751-53 
Pools: number, 272 
Swine: -On farms, 267 
Switzerland: 
General information, 573-75 
Birth rate, 109 
Death rate, 609, 624 
Deaths: accidental, 620 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 207 
Emigration: to U. S., 100 
Industry: rating, 623 
Life expectancy, 110 
Telephones: rating, 624 
Trade: rating, 623 
Trade: with U. S, 298, 304 
Sydney, Australia, 373, 459 
Symbols: 
Astronomical, 384 
Chemical elements, 642-43 
Synodic, month, 382 
Syphilis: 
Deaths, 98, 102 
Wassermann test, 645 
Syracuse, N. Y.: 
General information, 74 
Government, 7 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Newspaper: leading, 141 
Population growth, 94 
Time zone, 372 
Syria: 
General Information, 575 
Currency: par value, 303 
Lah Baad to, from U. §., 
Israeli conflict ends, 9 
Trade: with U. §&., :304 
United Nations, 664 
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Table tennis, 776, 853 
Tacoma, Wash.: 
Area and population, 94 
Bridges, 615, 692 
Time zone, 372 
Taft, Robert A., 12 
Taft, William Howard: 
Biography, (95 
Cabinet, 204 
Election, 176, 183 
Family, 199 
Museum, 55 
Nominations, 173 
Taft-Hartley Act, 216 
Amendment, 219 
Non-Communist oath up- 
held, 704 
Tahiti, 503 
Taiwan. See Formosa 
Taj Mahal, 6t! 
Tallahassee, Fla., 30 
Tampa, Fla., 31 
Area, 94 
Longitude and latitude, 371 
Magnetic declination, 371 
Newspaper: leading, 141 
Population, 94 
Time zone, 372 
Tanganyika Territory: 
General information, 440 


Tank: Military: invention, 644 
Tannenberg, Battle of, 685 
Taoists: Number, 647 
Tarawa, 464, 695 
Tariffs: 
Emergency Act, 211 
Fordney-McCumber, 211 
Hawley-Smoot, 212 
Payne-Aldrich, 210 
Trade Agreements Act, 214 
Underwood-Simmons, 210 
Tasmania, 591, 595 
Tate Gallery, 608 
Taxes: 
Corporation taxes, 23, 278, 
320-22 


Estate taxes, 24-25, 278 
Excess-profits taxes, 278 
Excise taxes, 25-26, 278 
Federal taxes, 19-26 
Gasoline taxes, 119 
Gift taxes, 23-24, 278 
Liquor taxes, 26, 278 
Oleomargarine tax, 218 
Poll taxes, 185 
Rates: by city, 51-74 
Revenue, 278 . 
Stamp taxes, 26, 278 ' 
Tobacco taxes, 278 
See also Income tax 
Taxidermists: Number, 272 
Taylor, “Myron, 691 
Taylor, Zachary: 
Biography, ($0 
Cabinet, 203 
Election, 175 
Family, 199 5 
Minority President, 249 
Tea: Consumption, 267 z j 
Teachers: 4 
Public schools, 120, 123 : 
Teachers colleges, 122 4 
Teapot Dome seandals, 685 
Teheran Conference, 220 : 
Teiegraph industry: { 
Construction, 265 
Hours worked, 282 
Income, 257 : f 
Invention, 644 
Mann-Elkins Act, 210 
Messages: tax, 26 
Wages, 282 ‘a 
Telephone industry: % 
Construction, 265 ] 
Hours worked, 282 
ICC, 210 
Income, 257 
Wages, 282 
Telephones: 
Conversations: tax, 26 
Countries: leading, 624 
Families with: by state, 259 
Invention, 644 
Number: U. S., 290 
Telescopes: 
Astronomical, 383 
Invention, 645 
Largest: dedicated, 701 
Television: 
Advertising, 274 
Color, 9-10 
Inventions, 645 
Sets: by city, 51-74 
Sets: production, 263 
Sets: tax, 26 3 
Sets: U. S., 144 
Stations, 143-44 
Stations: by city, 51-74 
Temperature, 87, 603 
Tennessee: 
General information, 43—44 
Agriculture; statistics, 268 


i 
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Altitudes, 83 

Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 78, 81 
Pa: representation, 
Court: highest, 76 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 
Education: attendance law, 


121 
pe calon: lunch program, 
5 
Education: Negroes, 123 
Education: statistics, 120 


Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Evolution trial, 685 
Executions: method, 117 
Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Newspapers: number, 142 
Population (1790-1950), 89- 


90 
Population: by sex, 96 
Population: density, 94 
eee ation: marital status, 
Population: racial, 95 
Taxes, 322 


Time zone, 372 
Tornado (1925), 617 
- Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 318 
Voting: qualifications, 185 
Tennessee River, 44, 86 
Be shesece Valley Authority, 44, 
213 


Supreme Court, 688 
Tennis, 770-74 
British champions, 773 
College, 772, 782, 783, 786 
Court, 774 
Davis Cup, 770 
French champions, 771 
Histor7’, 770 
Lawn, 770-73 
Measurements, 794 
Professional, 771 
Table, 776 
U. S. champions, 771—72 
Who’s who, 349 
Wightman Cup, 770 
Terre Haute, Ind., 9 
Territorial expansion: U. S., 82 
Test Act, 651 
Texas: 
General information, 44 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 78, 81 
Congress: representation, 
181) 


Court: highest, 76 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 
Education: attendance law, 
121 
- Education: 
125 | 
Education: Negroes, 123 
Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Governor; term, salary, 76 


lunch program, 


Hospitals: number, 116 
Hurricane (1900), 617 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
oe independence from, 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Newspapers: number, 142 
Population (1850-1950), 90 
Population: by sex, 96 
Population: density, 94 
Tr eeaeKer marital status, 
Population: racial, 95 
Shore line, 88 
Time zone, 372 
Tornado (1947), 617 
Unemployment: .compensa~ 
tion, 318 
Voting: qualifications, 185 
Texas City, Tex., 618 
Texas Republic, 57 
Textbooks: Free to pupils, 121 
Textile industry: 
Consumption, 263 
Establishments, 258, 261 
Exports, 296 
Hours worked, 280 
Imports, 296 
Income, 257 
Inventions, 644 
Manufacturing: value, 261 
Prices: wholesale, 289 
Production, 262 
Wages, 280 
Workers: number, 261 
Thailand: 
General information, 575-77 
Agriculture: rating, 622-23 
Birth rate, 624 
Currency: par value, 303 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 207 
International Bank, 301 
Minerals: rating, 621 
United Nations, 664 
Thanksgiving, 661, 662 
Theater: 
N. Y. critics’ awards, 718 
Pulitzer prizes, 713-14 
Theaters: number, 272 
Who’s who, 328-37 
Theories: Scientific, 645 
Thermometer: 
Invention, 645 
Scales, 638 
Thiamine: In foods, 641 
Third International, 685, 695 
Thirteenth Amendment 246 
Thirty Years’ War, 683 
Thomas, J. Parnell, 701 
Thomas, Norman, {76-82 
Thurmond, J. Strom, 173, 182 
Tiber River, 527 
Tiberias, Sea of, 524 
Tibet: 
General information, 474 
Discovered, 
Tides, 381 
Tidal shoreline: U. S., 88 
Tidal waves, 616-17 
Tierra del Fuego, 595 
Tigris, 518, 599 
Tilden, Samuel J., 173, 
Time: 
Bell time, 603 
Cities: foreign, 373 
Kinds of, 357 
Zonés, 257-58 | 
Zones: U.S., 
Timor, Dutch, ate 
Timor, Portuguese: 
General information, 565 
Sore and population, 563 


175 


tteparess 296 


f 


Production: world, 621 
Tinker Field, 66 
Tire: eG invention, 
5 


6 
Titanic: Sunk, 618 
Tito, Marshal, 589, 701 
Tobacco industry: 
Consumer spending, 286 
Establishments, 261, 269 
Exports, 296 
Hours worked, 230 
Income, 257 
Income: marketing, 285 
Manufacturing: value, 261 
Production: U. S., 262, 267, 
268 
Sales, 270 
State producing most, 40 
Taxes, 26, 278 
Wages, 280 
Workers: number, 261 
Tobago. See Trinidad 
Togo (French): 
General information, 499 
Area and population, 492 
Togoland, 437 
Tojo, Hideki, 693, 697, 701 


Tokyo, Japan, 528 


Libraries, 607 
Longitude and latitude, 373 
Population: vo rank, 614 
Time of day, 3 
World War II, Roa, 696, 697 
“Tokyo Rose,’’ 703 
Toledo, Ohio, 41 
Area, 94 
Museum of Art, 153 
Newspaper: leading, 141 
Population, 94 
Time zone, 372 
Tomatoes: Prices, 289 
Tonga: . 
General information, 464 
Area and population, 427 
Tongking, 501-02 
Topeka, Kans., 94, 372 
Ternadoes: Famous, 617 
Toronto, Ont., 371, 444, 608 
Tours, Battle of, 682 
Towns: Number: U. S., 97 
Township (meas.), 639 
Track and Field, 755-59 
A.A.U., 758, 759 4 
Boston Marathon, 757 re 
College, 782, 783, 784-85, 786 
Mile run: history, 759 
Mile run: indoor, 757 y 
Olympic Games, 748-51 
Pan American champion= 
ships, 759 
Sullivan Award, 759 \, 
World records, 755-57 ws 
Tractors: 
Exports, 296 
Invention, 645 
Trade: i) 
Agreements, 303-05 
Agreements: legislation, 214, i 
215 
Countries: by year, 298 
Countries: leading, 623 > 
Employment, 279 
Federal Trade Commission, 
210 
ITO, 667 . 
Legislation, 210, 219 ¥ 
U.S.: foreign, 293-305 : 
Trade-marks: Procedure, 144 
Trafalgar, Battle of, 683 
Traffic: Violations, 118 
Trains. See Railroads 
Transatlantic flights, 719-21 
Transbay Bridge, 615 
Transformer: Invention, 645 
Trans-Jordan. See, Jordan ._ 


892 


Transportation industry: 
Consumer spending, 286 
Death rate, 107 
Employment, 279 
Equipment; income, 257 
Equipment: production, 261, 

262 


Establishments, 258, 260, 261 
Hours worked, 280, 282 
Income, 257 
Injuries, 281 
Legislation, 211 

- New plant, 263 
Wages, 280, 282 
See also Railroads 

Transvaal, 441 

Trapezoid: Area, 637 

Trapshooting, 816 

Travel: 

Consumer spending, 286 
aed maps (U.S.), 154— 
9 


U.S. travelers: Europe, 285 
Travers Stakes, 838 
Treason: Defined, 243 
Treasury, U. S. Dent. vf, 200 
Bonds, 274 
Cash: income & outgo, 275 
Secretaries, 202-05 
Treaties: 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla, 210 
Hay-Pauncefote, 210 
Japanese, 16-17, 224 
North Atlantic: text, 222-23 
U. S., Australia, New Zea- 
land, 223-24 
U.S., Japan, 16-17, 224 
U. S., Philippines, 224 
Versailles, 211 ’ 
Washington Conference, 211 
See also World War II 
Trenton, N. J., 94 
Triangle: Area, 637 
Trieste: 
General information, 577 
ECA: allotments, 295 
U. S,: political adviser, 207 
Trinidad, Colo., 371 
Trinidad and Tobago: 
General information, 450 
Area and population, 427 
Trinity Sunday, 662 
Triode: Invention, 644 
prihartite Security Treaty, 223- 


Triplets: Number born, 95 
Tripolitania, 527 
Tristan da Cunha, 439 
Trobriand Islands, 695 
Trojan War, 682 
Tropic of Caneer, 380 
Tropic of Capricorn, 380 
Tropical year, 382 
Trotting. See Harness racing 
Troy, N. Y., 94 
Troy weight, 636 
Trucial Coast, 413, 414 
Trujilio, Rafael L., 483 
Truman, Harry §S.; 
Biography, 197 
Cabinet, 205 
nae 80th Congress “worst,” 
Election, 182 
Family, 199 
Fires Wallace, 698 
Minority President, 249 
aeons emergency (1950), 
Wake conference, 704 
rrusteeships: 
‘Defined, 232 
United States, 50-51 
. 8: map, 630-31 
See‘also United Nations 
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Tsars: Russia, 580 
Tuamotu Archipelago, 502 
Tube: Radio: invention, 644 
Tuberculosis: 
Bacillus: discovery, 645 
Deaths, 98, 102 
Hospitals, 116 
Tueson, Ariz., 27, 372 
Tulsa, Okla., 41 
Area, 94 
Government, 75 
pow epaper: leading, 141 
Population, 94 
Time zone, 372 
Tun (meas.), 639 
Tuna fishing, 812 
Fungeten filament: Invention, 
4 


Tunisia: 
General Information, 499-500 
Area and population, 492 

Tupelo, Miss., 617 

Turbojet: First flight, 721 

Turkey: 
General information,.. 577-80 
Agriculture: rating, 622-23 
Ald Bill: U. S., 216, 217 
Armed forces: rating, 624 
Currency: par value, 303 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 207 
Earthquakes (1939), 616 
ECA: allotments, 295 
Emigration: to U. S., 100 
Flood (1948), 616 
International Bank, 301 
Minerals: rating, 621 
Trade: rating, 623 
Trade: with U. S., 298, 304 
United Nations, 664 
World War II, 691, 693 

Turkeys: farms, 267 

Turks Islands, 449 

Turntables: Phonograph, 145 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., 27, 151 

Tutuila, 48 

Twelfth amendment, 246 

Twelfth Night, 660 

Twentieth Amendment, 213 
Text, 247-48 

Twenty-first Amendment, 213 
Text, 248 

Twenty-second Amendment, 219 
Text, 248 

Twilight: Cause, 382 

“Twin Cities,” 62 

Twin Falls, Idaho, 31 

Twins; Number born, 95 

Tydings-McDuffie Act, 213 


Tyler, John: 


Biography, 190 

Cabinet, 203 

Family, 199 
Typewriter: Invention, 645 
Typhoid: Deaths, 98, 102 
Typhoons: Famous, 617 
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Ubangi-Shari, 497 

Area and population, 492 
Uganda: 

General information, 440-4 

Area and Pop acon, 427 
Ukrainian S. S. R., 664 

See also Union of S. S. R. 
Ulcers: Deaths, 98 ~ 
Ulster, 434, 520 
Underwood-Simmons Tariff, 210 
Unemployment: 

By year, 279 

CCC, 213 

Compensation, 317-19 

Insurance: collections, 


278 
Unicameral: Defined, 171 
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Uniun City, N. J., 94 
Union Islands, 464 
Union Labor party, 175 
Union of South Africa. See 
South Africa 
Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
cs: 


General information, 580-85 

Agriculture: rating, 622-23 

Airlines: rating, 62 

Armed forces: rating, 624 

Atom bomb, 12, 703 

Birth rate, 624 

Diplomats to, from U. S., 207 

Emigration: to U. S., 100 

Employment: rating, 623 

Germany: pact (1939), 690 

Industry: rating, 623-24 

Labor: purchase power, 279 

Lakes, 599 

Libraries, 607 

Life expectancy, 110 

Merchant fleets: rating, 623 

Minerals: rating, 621-22 

Molotoy: becomes Foreign 
Minister, 690 

Purge (1934), 687 

Red China: alliance, 703 

Security Council, 703, 704 

Trade: rating. 623 

Trade: with U. S., 298 

United Nations, 664 

Lee Navy-plane shooting, 


U. S.: recognized by, 686 
Universities, 606 
World War II, 231, 691-96 
Union party, i179 
Union shop: 
Defined, 307 
Taft-Hartley Act amend- 
ment, 219 
Unions: 
AFL, 308 
CIO, 309 
Independent, 309-10 
Leading, 310 
Lockouts, 282 
Strikes, 282 
Terms: defined, 306-07 
UMW, 310, 698 
Unitarians, 651 
United Mine Workers, 310, 698 
United Nations, 663-81 
Agencies: specialized, 666-67 
Aggression: action against, 
' 673-75 
ee Energy Commission, 
‘69 


Charter: text, 669 $ 
mere U. S. ratification 
5 


Children’s Fund, 217 
Delegation heads, 664-65 
Disputes: settlement, 673 
Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, 665, 675-77 
Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, 667 
General Assembly, 670-71 _ 
General Assembly: first 
meeting, 697 
Headquarters, 65 
Hee davariens: cornerstone, 
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International Court, 666, 
679-80 


Israel, 522-23, 663 
Kashmir; dispute, 663 
Korea, 663 
Little Assembly, 700 
Loan: by U. S8., 217 
Members, 664 4 a 
Membership: procedure, 
669-70 ,ocivieG ‘sy1sjooloee 
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Membership: rejections, 667 Social Security, 313-20 Unempl : - 
rare Staff Committee, States, 27-47 % on 318 SS ce ee 
Supreme Court Justices, 209 Voting: qualifications, 18 
Organization: chart, 668 . Telephones: rating, 624 Utica, N. yi 94, or ghee 
Organs, 670 Territories & possessions, 47—| Utrecht, Netherlands 543 
Principles, 669 49 
Purposes, 669 Time zones: map, 372 V 
Rockefeller land gift, 698 Trade: foreign, 293-305 SE 
Secretariat, 680 Trade: rating, 623 
Security Council, 665, 672-75 Trusteeships, 49-50 “NV for Victory,” 693 
Security Council: first meet- United Nations, 664 Vaccination: Discovery, 645 
ing, 697 Veterans: benefits; 312-13 Vacuum cleaners: 
Spain: diplomatic ban re- Vital statistics, 95-108 Homes with, 290 
voked, 704 World War I, 211 Sales, 265 
Territories: non-self-gov- World War II, 219, 693-96 Vagrancy: Arrests, 118 
erning, 677 For further details, see in-| Valences (chem.), 642-43 
Trusteeship Council, 665, 679 dividual entries Valentine’s Day, 660 


Trusteeships: system, 677-79 | United States Bank, 166, 167 Valley Forge, 42 
Trusteeships: U. S., 50-51 United States National Museum, | Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes, 
60! 


U. S.: urges revision, 704 150 
Voting, 671-72 United States of Indonesia. See | Van Buren, Martin: 
United States: Indonesia Biography, 189 
Agriculture, 266-68 Universal Military Training, 311 Cabinet, 202 
Agriculture: rating, 622-23 | Universal Postal Union, 667 Election, 174 
Airlines, 722 Universalist Church, 651 Family, 199 
Airlines: rating, 623 Universities. See Colleges Vancouver, Canada, 444 
Area (1790-1950), 82 University City, Mo., 37 Vanderpool Gallery, (50 
Armed forces, 225-32 Unknown Soldier, Tomb of, 661| Vanzetti, Bartolomeo, 685 
Armed forces: rating, 624 Unleavened Bread, Feast of, 660, | Variety stores: 
Aviation, 722-24 662 Leading, 269 
Bills & treaties, 210-19 Uranium: Sales, 270 
Birth rate, 109, 624 Deposits, 621 Varnish. See Paint 
Business, 256-60 State producing most, 29 Vatican City State: 
Cabinet members (1789- Uranus (planet), 377 General information, 587 
1951), 202-05 Symbol, 384 Clark named to, 12 
Census divisions, 109 Urban population, 96, 266 Library, 607 
Cities, 51-74 Families, 97 St. Peters, 611 
Commerce, 269-71 Homes: age of, 266 Taylor named ‘to, 691 
Congress: members, 77-81 Marital status, 112 Veal: Prices: farm, 290 
Constitution, 237-48 Uruguay: Vegetables: 
Continental Congresses, 250- General information, 585-86 Consumption, 267 
51 Agriculture: rating, 623 Exports & imports, 296 
Death rate, 109, 624 Currency: par value, 303 Income: marketing, 285 
Debt, 292 Diplomats to, from U. S., 207 Prices: farm, 290 
Declaration of Independ- Holiday: national, 613 Prices: retail, 289 
ence, 233-35 International Bank, 301 Venezuela: 
Diplomats to, from, 206-07 Trade: with U, S., 298, 304 General information, 587-89 
Economy, 255-322 United Nations, 664 Birth rate, 109, 624 
Education, 120-39 Utah: Currency: par value, 303 
Elections: Presidential, 172- General information, 44—45 Death rate, 109 
85 ' Agriculture: statistics, 268 Diplomats to, from U. S&., 
Employment, 279 Altitudes, 83 207 : 
Employment: rating, 623 Births: number, 103 Holiday: national, 613 : 
Executions: Federal, 117 Census division, 109 Minerals: rating, 621 “ 
Executive Departments, 200- Cities & towns, 97 Trade: with U. S., 298, 304. 
01 Congress: members, 78, 81 United Nations, 664 
Expansion: map, 164 Congress: representation, Venice, Italy, 373, 611 
Exploration, 591 184 Venus (planet), 377, 380 
Flag, 252-54 Court: highest, 76 Symbol, 384 
Forest resources, 83 Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 Verdun, Battle of, 685 
Geography, 82-88 Deaths: number, 103 Vermilion Range, 36 
Government: chart, 236 Divorces: statistics, 113-14 Vermont: 
Government: economy, 276- Economy: statistics, 259 General information, 45 
78 Education: attendance law, Agriculture: statistics, 268 
History, 165-71 121 Altitudes, 83 ~ 
Immigration, 88, 99-102 Education: lunch program, Births: number, 103 
Impeachments, 209 125 Census division, 109 
Industry, 260-66 Education: statistics, 120 Cities & towns, 97 ry 
Industry: rating, 623-24 Elections: statistics, 177-83 Congress: members, 78, 81° 
Labor, 279-83, 305-10 Executions: method, 117 Congress: representation, 
Map, 372 Governor: term, salary, 76 184 
Mileage charts, 154-59 Hospitals: number, 116 Court: highest, 76 
Minerals, 264 : Legislature: statistics, 76 Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Minerals: rating, 621-22 . Marriages: statistics, 111 Deaths: number, 103 
National Park System, 146-48 Mexico cedes to U. S., 684 Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Population (1790-1950), 82 Motor vehicles: law, 119 Economy: statistics, 259 
Population: center, 11 Wewspapers: number, 142 Education: attendance law, 
Population (est. 1940-51), 88 Population (1850-1950), 90 121 
Population: with territories, Population: by sex, 96 Education: lunch program, 
102 Population: density, 94 125 j 
Postal regulations, 160-63 Population: marital status, Education: statistics, 120 
Presidents, 186-99 112 Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Publishing, 140-43 Population: racial, 95 Executions: method, 117 
Religious groups, 647-51 Taxes, 372 Governor: term, salary, 76 — 


Selective Service, 311 Time zone, 372. _! Hospitals; number, 1, 


Sako : 
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> Vermont—(cont.) 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Newspapers: number, 142 


Population (1790-1950), 89— 
90 

Population: by sex, 96 

Population: density, 94 

Population: marital status, 
112 

Population: racial, 95 

Taxes, 322 

Time zone, 372 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 318 


Voting: qualifications, 185 
Versailles, Treaty of, 2i1 
Germany, 687, 688 


Signed, 685 
Vesuvius, Mt., 600 
Veterans: 


Benefits, 312-13 
Bonus bills, 212, 214 
Education, 125 
Organizations, 350-53 
Veterinarians: 
Draft rules, 311 
Number, 281 
Veto power: Presidential, 198, 
4 


240 

Vice Presidents (U. S.): 
Election: procedure, 246 
List of, 198 
Salary, 1938 
Term: end of, 248 

Vichy government, 492 

Vicksburg, Miss., 87; 684 

Victoria, B. C., 371, 383 

Victoria (isl.): Area, 595 

Victoria, Lake, 599 

Victoria and Albert Museum, 608 

Victoria Falls, 591, 596 

Victorian era, 428 

Vienna, Austria, 417 
Library, 607 
Longitude and latitude, 373 
Ring Theater fire, 617 
Time of day, 373 

- World War II, 696 

Viét-Nam, 501-02 5 
Area and population, 49: 

Vieux Carré, 62 

Villages: Number: U. S., 97 

Virgin Islands (British), 450 

Virgin Islands. (U. S.): 

/ General information, 50 
Executions: method, 117 
National Convention dele- 

gates, 172 
Virginia: 
General information, 45-46 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Ceusus division, 109 
Cities & towns, 97 
_ Congress: members, 78, 81 
; Se aetess: representation, 


Constitution: ratified, 237 
_ Court: highest, 76 4 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 
en: attendance law, 
ee eeon: lunch program, 
‘Education: Negroes, 123 
Education: Statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Governor: term, Salary, 76 


Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 
Museum of Fine Arts, 153 
Newspapers: number, 142 
eee ee! (1790-1950), 89- 
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Population: by sex, 96 

Population: density, 94 

Population: marital’ status, 
112 


Population: racial, 95 
Shore line, 88 
Taxes, 322 
Time zone, 372 
Unemployment: 
tion, 318 
Voting: qualifications, 185 
“Virginia Dynasty,” 166 
Virus: Crystalized: discovery, 
645 
Vitamins: 
Discoveries, 645 
Of foods, 641 
Viti Levu, 461 
Viadivostok, U.S.S.R., 373 
Vocational rehabilitation, 
Vocational schools, 125 
Vogeler, Robert A., Jr., 9 
Volcano Island, 600 
Voicanoes, 600-01 
Eruptions, 616 
Volga, 598 
Volleyball, 802 
Volstead Act, 211 
Volume: 
Formulas for, 637 
Units, 635 
Voting: 
Qualifications: by state, 185 
Rights of citizens, 247 
Woman suffrage, 247 
See also Elections 
Vulcan Park, 52 
Vulcanizing: Invention, 644 


compensa- 
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Wabash River, 86 
Waco, .Tex., 94, 372 
Wadsworth Atheneum, 153 
Wages: 
Biggest pay boost, 699 
By year, .284 
Controls: ended, 698 
Farm, 268, 287 
Frozen (1951), 7 
Industry, 282 
Legislation, 215, 217 
Living costs, 284 
Manufacturing, 2380 
Manufacturing: chart, 288 
Minimum (1933), 686 
Raises: limit (1951), 8 
Wage & Hour & Public Con- 
tracts Divisions, 307 
Wage Stabilization Board, 
305-06, 308 
Wagner-Connery Act, 214, 688 
Waiters: Number, 281 
Wake Island, 50 
Truman-MacArthur confer- 
ence, 704 : 
World: War ITI, 693 
Waldorf-Astoria, 616 
Wales: 
Area and population, 428 
Deaths: accidental, 620 
Emigration: to U. S., 100 
Life expectancy, 110 
See also Great Britain 
Walker Cup, 781 
Wall: China, 612 
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Wall Street, 65 

Wallace, Henry A., 180, 182, 205 

Wallace Collection, 608 

Wallis Archipelago, 503 

Walpole (isl.), 503 

Walters Gallery, 153 

War, U. S. Dept. of, 20f 
Secretaries, 202-05 

War criminals: 
19 Nazis sentenced to prison, 

702 


7 Nazis hanged, 10 
12 eae sentenced to die, 
698 
28 Japanese tried, 698 
24 Nazis indicted, 697 
War debts: Moratorium, 212 
War of 1812: 
Casualties, 232 
Events, 683-84 
ars: ; 
Casualties: U. S., 232 
Outlawed, 212 
See also Individual wars 
Warsaw, Poland, 373, 559 
World War II, 691, 696 
Warwick, R, I., 42 
Washing machines: 
Homes with, 290 
Sales, 265 
Washington, George: 
Biography, 186 
Birthday (holiday), 660 
Cabinet, 202 
Elections, 174 
Family, 199 
First inauguration, 683 
Hall of Fame, 710 
Mt. Rushmore carving, 43 
Statue: Richmond, 69 
Washington, D. C. See District 
of Columbia 
Washington (state) : 
General information, 46 
Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Altitudes, 83 
Births: number, 103 
Census division, 109 
Cities’ & towns, 97 
Congress: members, 78, 81 
api representation, 


Court: highest, 76 

Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
Deaths: number, 103 
Divorces: statistics, 113-14 
Economy: statistics, 259 
Baucations attendance law, 


Bencene lunch program, 


Education: statistics, 120 
Elections: statistics, 177-83 
Executions: method, 117 
Fair employment practice 
laws, 310 
Floods (1948), 617 
Governor: term, salary, 76 
Hospitals: number, 116 
Legislature: statistics, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 111 
Motor vehicles: law, 119 $ 
Mountain peaks, 84 : Y 
Newspapers: number, 142 a 
Population (1860-1950), 90 ty 
Population: by sex, 96 ' zy 
Population: density, 94 . 
Bie tet marital status, 
Population: racial, 95 
Shore line, 88 
Time zone, 372 
Unemployment: 
tion, 318 


Voting: qualifications,, ARS 


compensa- 
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Washington Conference Treaties, Population: density, 94 Area and population, 427 
: 2t1 Population: marital status, | Wine: Measures, 639 
Washington Monument, 30 Lda Winnemucca, Nev., 87 
Washington Park Futurity, 838 Population: racial, 95 Winnipeg, Ganate: 371, 444 
Wassermann test, 645 Time zone, 372 Winston-Salem, N. C., 94 
Water: Unemployment: compensa-| Winter (1952), 380 
Boiling, freezing points, 638 tion, 318 Wire: Mil: defined, 639 
Displacement, 645 Voting: qualifications, 185 Wireless: Invention, 645 
First synthesis, 645 Westminster Abbey, 611 Wisconsin: 
Water area: U. S., 82 Westphalia, Peace of, 683 General information, 46-47 
Water polo, 807 Wheat: Agriculture: statistics, 268 
Water power: Flour: consumption, 267 Altitudes, 83 
Federal power commission,| Prices: farm, 290 Births: number, 103 
211 Production: U. S., 267, 268 Census division, 109 
TVA, 213 Production: world, 623 Cities & towns, 97 
Water skiing, 793 Wheeler-Rayburn Act, 2144 Congress: members, 78, 81 
Waterbury, Conn., 94 Wheeling, W. Va., 94, 615 Congress: representation, 
Waterbury Cup, 803 Whig party (U. S.), £74—75 184 
Waterfalls: Famous, 596 White House, 208 Court: highest, 76 
Waterloo, Belgium: Battle, 683 | White Paper: China, 702 Deaths: motor vehicle, 107 
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